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PEEFACE. 


Thb  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  desired 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  peraons,  as  the  <*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionarv  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 

m 

original  sources ;  the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writers  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastem  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  145.*!$.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom* 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtidned  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly^  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuta  of  ancient  coins  ore 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases^  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  g^iven  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modem  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  4  theological  point  of  view;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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thetAopcB^  topics,  saeh  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefullj  avoided. 

Gajre  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  diiicriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
l«atin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
sucii  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
•dves,  the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
fiiUowed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Weloker,  K.  O.  Mttller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  giyea  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fimdful  speculadons  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modem 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  b  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  b^  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alkxandbb, 
AimocHus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  ref^nce  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Boman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gena,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 

fornuty  of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 

possible.    Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 

by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
VOL.  f.  a 
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editiooB  are  alwajB  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  H.  Stephanas, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597 ;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620 ;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620 ;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Beiske,  Lips.  1770 ;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschius,  HanoY.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828;  Bufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Reg^inu 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Eiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  AStiua,  Alexander  Tral- 
Uanus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin« 
dpee,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  **  Dictionary  of  Grredc  and  Boman  Geography.*' 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
London,  October,  1844. 
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la  the  ftOowiog  liit  AV  induaEtes  tliat  the  eoin  ii  of  ^Id,  ISi  of  tQver,  iB  of  copper,  1£  fint  bronze 
Ronu,  Ifi  eecoad  bronse  lUnoan,  ZM  thixd  bronse  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coina 
is  eiveii,  with  the  ezeeptioa  of  the  anrei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  mott  part  of  neariy  the  same 
veij;ht  reipectivdj.  When  a  coin  haa  been  reduced  or  enlaiged  in  the  drawiog,  the  diameter  of  the 
•rij^  coin  IB  given  in  the  laat  oolomn,  the  nnmberB  in  which  refer  to  the  aubjoined  acale :  thoie 
which  bava  do  nambera  aflixed  to  ^en  are  of  the  aame  aize  in  thft  drawing  aa  the  originaLk 
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ABARI& 

ABAEUS  f  AffoSbf),  a  sanuixne  of  ApoUo  de- 
riTed  from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 
pd  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  t. «.  "ASai ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Pkna.  z.  35.  §  1,  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAOISTER.  [Porphyiiiu&] 
ABANTI'ADES  ('A^orruiSiir )  ugniBes  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abaa,  bat  it  naed  esped- 
allj  to  designate  Penens,  the  grreat-giandson  of 
Abas  (Ot.  Met.  ir.  673,  T.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisiaa,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Or.  MeL  ir.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abantiaa.  [L.  &] 

ABA'NTIASw      fABANTlADM.] 

ABA'NTIDAS  C^wntSas)^  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratns,  &  a  264.  Aratus,  who  was 
then  only  seven  yeaza  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
AbantidLs  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accos- 
toroed  to  attend  the  philosophioal  discussions  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur^ 
dered  by  his  anemia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tvianny  by  his  &ther,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
NicAcles.  (Plut.  AraL 2. 3;  Pans,  il 8.  §  2.) ' 

ABARBATIEA  (*AAip«ap^i}),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pediusns,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldeat  bat  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  //!.  Ti.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph^  but  Hesychins  («.  e.) 
raentiona  'Afiyftyfai  or  A6ap€a\aMt  as  the  name 
of  a  claaa  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CA9aptt)j  son  of  Scathes,  was  a 
Hyperboreaa  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod.  It.  36),  and 
came  from  the  ooontry  about  the  Caucasus  (Or. 
MeL  T.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
viMted  by  a  piagoe.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
nft  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scytbusn  diesa  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensatioii  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  eateem.  (Stiab.  viL  p  301.)  He  tzavelled  about 
in  Greece,  cuiying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
aymbol  of  Apoliis  aod  gave  orades.  Tohind,  in 
hia  Hiatisy  of  itm  Dnida,  consders  him  to  have 
bet^n  a  Dtiad  el  ibe  Hebridea,  because  the  arrow 
furaked  a  Mrt  ef  lihe  eoatome  of  a  Druid.  His 
hUtory,  wmrli  Sa  afttinly  mythical,  is  related  in 
rariotts  w^^  and  intbad  up  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
AgiaojphamHs^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Charndd.  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  a,  e.  ''A^af>if),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6pfn  cti^npa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
reaUy  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  8,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
Bpi$L  ofPhaiari»,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  &  c.  570,  i.  e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
Mifthologiachea  WnrteHmck,  L  p.  2 ;  Zap^  Disputa- 
tio  kitftorioa  de  Abaride^  Lipi.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ('Atfos).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was  ^ 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eageriy  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicander, 
Theriaea ;  Natal.  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met,  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Hygin.Fa5.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  £Either  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grand&ther, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phods  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  eren  after  hie  death,  when  people 
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ABARia 

ABAEUS  (*A0cuof),  a  snnuime  of  ApoDo  de- 
rired  from  tbe  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 
fii  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  t. «.  "Afou ;  Herod. 
mi  53  ;  Pans.  z.  35.  §  1,  Sx.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER,     [PoRPHViuufl.] 

ABANTI'ADES  ('AScanruiJhif)  mgnifies  in 
general  a  ^acendant  of  Abaa,  but  ia  used  esped- 
a  ir  to  deatgxate  Pcraeas,  the  great-grandson  of 
Aba«  (Ot.  AfeL  It.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Achnoa,  a  aon  of  Abas.  (Or.  Met,  iy.  607.)  A 
female  deacendant  of  Abasy  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
wu  called  Aboxitiaa.  [Jj.  &] 

ABA'NTIA&     rAuANTIADE*] 

ABA'NTIDAS  (*A8airrtSiu%  the  8on  of  Pawas, 
became  tTrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleiniaa, 
xhfi  &tker  of  Aratoa,  B.  c.  264.  Aratua,  who  was 
then  only  aeren  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
AbantidLa  waa  fond  of  liteiatore,  and  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  attend  the  philosophioil  discnssions  of 
I  Veinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  hia  enemiea.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
t\'ranny  by  his  &thtf,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
S icrtlea.  (Plot.  AraL 2. 3;  Pans.  iL 8.  §  2.)  * 

ABARBA'REA  fAfepfo^),  a  Naiad,  who 
b-^re  two  aons,  Aesepns  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  iUegitiniate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  JL  ri.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  He^chius  («.  o.) 
mentiona  *Aistfteap4at  or  A9afSaXduu  aa  the  name 
of  a  claaa  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CAeapts),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hjperbofeea  priest  of  ApoUo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  coontxy  about  the  Caucasus  (Ot. 
jMeL  ▼.  86)  to  Oreece,  while  his  own  country  was 
risited  hj  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  diess  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Oiaece,  and  was  held  in 
hi^h  esteem.  (Strabu  riL  p.  301.)  He  tiaTelled  about 
in  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apc^o,  and  gave  orades.  Toland,  in 
hia  Uialory  A  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  baye 
been  a  Draid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
fumitfd  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  which  b  enttndy  mythical,  is  related  in 
rariom  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extnordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  haye  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod.  It.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  ApoUo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Afflaof^mtu^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat.  Charmid,  p.  158,  b.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  s.  o.  "ABapts),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6pii  trdrfipa,  (Pans, 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  rach  aa  incantations,  Scjthian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebnis,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  ths 
EpuL  <tfPhaiarUi  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  blc.  570,  «.e.  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
MytAoloffischea  Worterbuekj  L  p.  2 ;  Zapf,  Disputa- 
Ho  historioa  de  Abaride^  Lifw.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ^A€as),  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  waa  ^ 
chuiged  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicander, 
Theriaoa;  Natal.  Com.  ▼.  14;  Or.  Met.  r, 
450.)  Other  traditions  rekte  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUod. 
iL  2.  §  1 ;  Hjgin.  Fab.  170.)  When  he  informed 
his  £Either  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfiuher, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgie  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
BO  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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ABARia 

ABAEUS  fAC'eubf),  a  fixrname  of  ApoDo  de- 
rired  from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 
god  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  s.  v,  "'Aicu ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Paoa.  x.  35.  §  1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER,  [Porphywus.] 
ABANXrADES  ('A«a«Tu(Si|t )  ngnifies  in 
geD«ial  a  descendant  of  Abaa,  but  is  naed  etped- 
al}j  to  deatgnate  Perseus,  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Ot.  AfeL  it.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisina,  a  ion  of  Abas.  (Or.  Met.  iv.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
▼as  called  Abantiaa.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.      rABANTIADE&] 

ABA^NTIDAS  (*A«ai7(8as%  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleiniaa, 
the  fiuber  of  Aiatas,  a.  c.  264.  Arattis,  who  was 
then  only  aeren  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantidu  was  fend  of  literature,  and  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectidan,  in  the  agora 
of  Skyen :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mui^ 
dered  by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  hr  his  fetho',  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nicoclea.  (Plot. ^ rat 2. 3;  Pans.  il8.$2.) ' 

ABARBA'REA  fAfep^a^i}),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  aona,  Aesepns  and  Pedws,  to  BucoHon, 
the  eldest  bat  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  IL  n.  22,  &c)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychhxs  (s.  e.) 
mentiona  *ASttp§af4eu  or  ASapSaXaScu  as  the  name 
of  a  claaa  of  nymphs^  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CA«av»if),  son  of  Senthes,  was  a 
Hypcrboteiii  priest  of  ApoUo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  eoontxy  about  the  Caucasus  (Gt. 
MeL  T.  86)  to  Oteeoe,  while  his  own  country  was 
risited  by  a  piagne.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythisn  dross  and  simpKdty  and  honesty  he 
created  gieat  sensation  in  Groece,  and  was  held  in 
hi^fa  eataenu  (Sciabu  m  pu  301.)  He  travelled  about 
in  Oreeee,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
aymbol  of  Apolfis  and  gare  oracles.  Tokind,  in 
hia  HJataiy  tf  tike  Dndda,  eonsiden  him  to  have 
been  a  Dnii  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
funned  •  pii  of  tike  eostome  of  a  Druid.  His 
history^  mUk  b  fmMy  mythical,  is  related  in 
vanoas  tmg%  mA  wnfcad  up  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulan :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod.  iT.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  giil  of  ApoUo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Afftaophamut^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Charmid.  p.l58,  b.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  s,  v.  "Mapis)^  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6pifi  trxirnpa.  (Pans, 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works^  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  wero 
reuly  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearonce 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
BpisL  ofPhalaria^  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  &c.  570,  i.  e.  atx>ut  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
MifOioloffuchet  Worterbuchj  L  p.  2 ;  Zapf,  Dispvta- 
tio  histortoa  de  AbctritU,  Lips.  1707;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ('Afos).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was  ^ 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicander, 
Theriaoa;  Natal.  Com.  y.  14;  Ov.  Met.  ▼. 
450.)  Other  traditions  rehite  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypennnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Hjgin.  /Vi6. 170.)  When  he  informed 
his  fiither  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  giund&ther, 
which  vras  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  I), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  feme  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
I  so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  (*A€!Buof),  a  ninuune  of  ApoDo  de- 
rired  from  the  town  of  Afaee  in  Phocis,  where  the 
god  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesyeh.  t. «.  "ASeu ;  Herod, 
riii.  33  ;  Pans.  x.  35.  §  1,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER.  [Porphyriub.] 
ABANTI'ADES  (*A9arrui8i}f )  lignifies  in 
gencnl  a  descendant  of  Ahaa,  hat  is  uaed  esped- 
allj  to  designate  Peneost  the  great-giandBon  of 
Abu  (Ot.  MeL  ir.  6/3,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acrifiiui,  a  ton  of  Abna.  (Or.  Mei.  if,  607.)  A 
female  descendant  cf  Abasy  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
m-as  called  Abantiaa.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.  rABANTlADE&] 
ABA'NTIDAS  fA^of^aot),  the  son  of  Pawias, 
became  tynnt  of  Stcyon  after  mordering  Cleiniaa, 
the  iather  of  Aiatns,  &  a  264.  Aratoa,  who  was 
then  onlj  teren  yean  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
ALontid&a  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Deinias  and  Aiiatotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemiea.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tvranny  br  his  &ther,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nic^HJea.  f Plot.  AraL2.$;  Pftus.  ii. 8.  S  2.)  * 

ABARBATIEA  CA€apeap4v),  a  Naiad,  who 
borc  two  sons,  Aesepos  and  Pedetfus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  IDegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Hodl  /(.  tI.  22,  &c)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychhis  («.  o.) 
mentions  *A€af6ap4€u  or  'ASaptoKaSBu  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  CAeaptf\  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  ApoUo  (Herod.  iT.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Oy. 
AfeL  r.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
Tisited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dieas  and  simplidty  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Grseiee,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Stmb.  viL  p.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
in  Greece,  cmrrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oradea.  Tohnd,  in 
bis  HjatoTf  of  the  0ruida,  constders  him  to  haye 
been  a  Dniid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
formed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  whicfai  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
rarious  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 
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particulars :  he  is  said  to  haye  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iy.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  ApoUo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
AgtMjphamu9^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Ckarndd.  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Smdas,  s.  e.  'AfofMi),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6p7i  vxirr^ipa,  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scjthian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperiioreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  wen 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  t&a 
EjjuL  qfPhalans,  p.  84.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  &c.  570,  t.  e.  about  OL  52.  Bespecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
Mjffholoffuches  Worterintek,  L  p.  2 ;  Zapf,  DUptOor' 
Ho  historiea  de  Abaridej  Lips.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ('Atfar).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  waa  ^ 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Theriaca;  Natal  Com.  y.  14;  Ov.  Met.  y. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  28.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  2.  §  1  ;  Hygin.Fa6.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  &ther  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grand&ther, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fiune  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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nvolted,  whom  he  had  BubduecU  they  were  pnt 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  shoiK-ing  them  his 
•hiel£  (Virg.  Aen,  iiL  286  ;  Serr.  ad  ioc.)  It  was 
from  this.  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Aigos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.     [Abantiadbs.] 

[L.S.] 

ABAS  ('Mas).  1.  A  Oxeek  sophint  atd 
rhetorician  about  whose  lift  nothing  is  known. 
Suidaa  (9.  v.  ''Aias:  compare  Endocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  IffropiKd,  dwofun/lfucra  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (Wx*^  fvopaei^).  What  Photius 
(rod.  190.  p.  150,  h.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  Rhetor.  Graec  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  TVoioa^  from  which 
Senrius  {ad  Aen,  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment. [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  ('A€d<rKairrot),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  CompoL  Medioam.  9Bcund. 
Loeo%  ix.  4.  vol.  ziii  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  Antid.  iL  12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  wiUi  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Oruter*s  collection,  five  of  which  rofer 
to  a  frvedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
KUhn  (Addiiam,  ad  EUndL  Medic,  Vet,  a  J,  A, 
Fabrido  in  **  BUtL  Gr^  Eahib.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  UapaxKi/iTtos 
'AedffHoyOos  in  Galen  {De  Compos,  Medieam, 
aecund.  Loeoe.  viL  S.  toL  xiiL  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
iubject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALO'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  CA^aiffMif),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  ( Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Strab.  viu  p.  331.)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuus,  {Fah.  80,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thradan  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
paro  Philostrat.  Heroic,  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

ABDIAS  ('AffSOtf),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Hidory  (/the  Apo- 
ttolical  contetL  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  inta  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afn- 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.  D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Code*  Apocryphui  Nooi  Teat,  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comrainges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inecr,  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
LisUumeeAuKmanae^i.^.)  'Q\x\XtDaxai{Mi/tkoUigu9^ 
i.  p.  167,  &c)  considen  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  ApoUo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  *MiKiot^  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest  s.  v,  ApeUinem ;  Eustath.  ad 
IL  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Qiesar  {lielL  Gall.  vi. 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  mei^ 
tioned  by  Tertuliiun  {ApologeL  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  CapitoL  Maatimin,  22).  As  tha 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  B^Ao, 
itf.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  «.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  BaaL         [L.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS^  ST.  ('A^^pirios),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St,  Papiaa  in  the  see  of  Hiempolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marctu  AureHne,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Diadpium 
(iSi^Aos  StScuTKoAias)  addressed  to  his  Cleigy ;  this 
too  is  lost.  See  lUmtr.  Eodee.  OrienL  Scrypi, 
Vitae,  a  P,  Halloix.  Duac  1636.         [A.  J.  C.J 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GAKUS 
( "ASyapoi,  ^AicSapoSy  A&yapos)^  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
BeU,  Pers,  iL  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kiiigs 
see  Bayer,  **Hi8toria  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,^^  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Cxassus  into  an  unfsvorable 
position  before  his  defeat  He  is  called  Augarui 
by  Dion  Cassias  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plo- 
tareh.   (Chut.  21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief^  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claadius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne  : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xii.  12. 14),  but  was  probably  anOsrhoenian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  hia 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviu.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Topareh  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  IHisL  Eccl.  I  13.)  [A.J.  C] 

A'BIA  (  A^/a),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ini 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Cresphontea 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  Ca^w{), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthagt^ 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceixing 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Liv.  xxiL 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c.) 

ABI'SARES  or  ABl'SSARES  ('Aftcrii^j), 
called  Erobisarus  (*£fi€ura^s)  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  moimtains,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  bis  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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«Q  loft  desth  iiiiMniited  hu  ion  as  his  successor. 
(Anisn,  AiMk  ▼.  8.  20.  29 ;  Curt.  riiL  12. 13.  U. 
iz.  1.  z.  1.) 

ABI'STAMENES  was  appointed  goTemor  of 
Cappodoeia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iii.  4.) 
He  is  called  Sabietas  by  Arrian.  (AnaiK  ii.  4.) 
GroDOTiiis  conjectores  that  instead  of  AUtiamene 
Cappadodae  praepotHo^  we  ought  to  lead  Abidta 
HMffWK  Cappadoeio^  Scom 

ABITIA^NUS  (*Af<r{'iai^y),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise  Dt  UrimM  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ideler^  Pkytiei  ei  Medici  Oraed  Mi- 
mw,  BeroL  8vo.  1842,  with  the  title  n«pl  Oiipu¥ 
Tlpayfun'§ia  *Apiimi  raS  JUi^^petTdTav  wapd  {tip 
*lf^oiS  'AAAif  "Efiinri  rau  Sira  i^rot  ^'AAAif  vlov  rw 
24#a,  wopd  8«  'IroAoif  'Atfrri'iavou.  He  is  the  same 
person  as  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  Avioeima^ 
vhose  real  name  was  Abf&  ^AU  Jim  Stud,  a.  h. 
370  or  375 — 428  (a.  n.  980  or  985--1037),  and 
from  whose  great  work  Keidb  al-Kdn^at  fi,  H-Tdhy 
Liber  Omomu  Mtdidmae^  this  treatise  is  probably 
tnosiated.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ABLA'BIUS  {^ASxdlSw),  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  must  have  liTcd  after  Galen, 
that  is,  SkiDie  time  later  than  the  second  century 
after  ChrisL  [W.A.G.] 

2.  The  illnstrioaa  (IXAe^orpiot),  the  author  of  an 
Qiignni  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (iz.  762)  **  on 
the  quoit  of  Asdepiades.'*  Nothing  more  is  known 
ef  huu,  unless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabins, 
the  Kovatian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  riietoridan  Troilns,  and  himself  eminent 
ID  the  same  profiBsaion,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
aorius  and  Theodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
snd  the  iMynning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ. 
(Sociates,  HigL  Eoc  TiL  12.)  [P.  &] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  dty,  the  mi- 
mster  and  fitTonrite  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
oardered  after  the  death  of  the  ktter.  (Zosimus, 
il  40.)  He  waa  oonsul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
cpigiam  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigns  ci  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.Lat.  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
times quoted  by  Jomandes  as  his  authority. 
[IM  Rek.  Getic  ir.  14.  23.) 

ABRADATAS  CK€pM,ras\  a  king  of  Susa 
nd  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrusi  His 
wife  Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Bactiians.  In  consequence  of  the  honon- 
Ue  treatment  which  his  wife  received  finom  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
eoiuolable  at  her  bsa,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  foOowed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  nsmes  of  Abndatas  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
c^racten;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the.in- 
Kriptioo  oKtfwra&xftv^  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
(Xen.Clr.  ▼.  1.  S  3,  vi  1.  §  31,  &C.  4.  §  2,  &C.  vii. 
3>  1 2,  &C;;  Lncian.  Jmag.  20.) 

ABRSITE'NUS  (*ACprm|»<fs),  a  surname  of 
Zctt IB Hysla.   (Strab.  xii.  p.  574.)      [L. S] 
ABRO'COMAS  (MpoK6t»as)^  one  of  the  satraps 
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of  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  aa  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
AnaL  L  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3»  5, 18,  7.  §  12;  Harpocrst. 
and  Suidas,  «.  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  ('MpoKOfi'nt)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  ('Tirf^icb^f),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagune,  the  daughter  oif  Artanes,  were  shun  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Lec^ 
nidas.    (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  {^'Mptw  ot'Mpmv).  \ 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycuigus.  (PluL  ViL  deo, 
OraLja.  843.) 

2.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
AtUca,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Bon^.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  irtpl  wapw^/jumr,  which  is  frequently  roferred 
to  by  Stephanus  Bya.  («.«.  'A7d^''Ap70f,&c.)and 
other  writen. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon.  and  originally  a  skive,  taught  at  Roma 
under  the  fint  Caesars.    (Suidas,  s.  v.  "A€p^v,) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Aigos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "ASpttPot  fiioSf  which  was  applied  to  extnvar 
gant  perwns,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das, «;««) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  Uved 
in  the  hitter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec.  Suas.  iL  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCHUS  C^fiptivyxos),  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thennopy- 
lae  with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidaa 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistodes  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Peraian  war.  (Herod,  viii  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABRO'TA  {*A€parn\  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  M^ris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
apkabrcma  (d^>d€pa»fta)j  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  (QuaaiL  Grate,  p.  295,a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  {*A€p6rww),  a  Thracian 
harlot,  V/ho  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistodes.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact  (Pint  Them,l;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  576,  c.;  Aelian,  V.  H,  xiL  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his  *Ep««riic^f  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  (2>ta4 
Merelr,  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  hiid  them 
waste  as  fer  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.     [GiOANTjM.] 

ABSIMARUS.     [TiBKiuus  Abumarus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  fAifa/^of),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medei&     His  mother  is  stated  differently:  Hygi- 
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niiB  (Fob,  13)  calk  her  Iptia,  Apollodonis  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  ApoUonins  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
othera  Hecate,  Neaeia,  or  Eurylvte*  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  L  0.)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
■he  took  her  brother  Absyrtos  with  her,  and  when 
■he  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  &ther,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  T^MKw,  **  cut.'*  ( Apollod.  L  9.  §24 ;  Ov.  Tritt, 
iii.  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  338,  &c  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  &ther 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic  de  not, 
dear*  iii.  19),  Justin  (xUi  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L*  S.] 

ABULl'TEd  (*A/9ov\(ti}s),  the  satrap  of  Susi* 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anab, 
iiL  16.  vii.  4;  Diod.  zviL  65.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Obm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Oeminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C  Aburiub  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburiub,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  1 87, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxziz.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  percgrinus, 
B.a  176.   (Liv.  xU.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Vai.ens.] 
ABYDE'NUS  ('A/9v8nv^r),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  (^h^avpuutd). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  tiiat  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv.JuUan,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
hurly  valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Anuenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  **■  De  Emendatione  Temponmi,**  and 
Richter,  *^  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  liistoriae,*'  &C., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  CAjraicoAAfs),  daughter  of  Mino^ 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
ApoUo  begot  by  her  a  sou  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  fother,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found   by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antouin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  (Apollon. 
iv.  1490,  &c)  Apollodonis  (iiL  1.  §  2)  caUs  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  ('Afc<£AAi}),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  naicissus.  (Athco. 
XV.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s.o.)  [L.  S.j 

ACA'CIUS  ('Aic(£icios),a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  fnend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  'AiccUtos 
A^Ayiosz  Eunapius,  A  cam  ViL)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.      [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  (or  his  active  defence  of  the 
Chureh  i^ainst  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  d.  378,  by  St  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  EpiphaniuB  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  ApoUinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian^s  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churehes  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
HuL  EocL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  mdaining  as  suocMsor  to  JPlavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopute. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St. 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  EphesuB.  At  a  great  age,  he  kboured  to  re> 
ooncile  St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Manai, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.'(76u/.  pp.819, 830,  c.4l.  55.  §  129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  {6  Mov6(pBaXfios),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Eusebiua 
X.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hist, 
Eccl.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  par^  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Seieuda, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hist.  EccL  ii.  39.  40; 
Sozomen,  Hid,  EocL  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [AeriusJ, 
Uie  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  EededagUs  and  six  of  Afiscei- 
UaneB,  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  Ill  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  Oj/aimct 
MarceUuB  (c.  Haer,  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Sozomcn  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.   {HtsL  JSoU.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen> 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  fiivoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usiuped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophysites  mean- 
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wUle  bad  gained  so  much  strength  that  it  was 
deeooed  adTiaable  to  iisae  a  formula,  couciliatory 
from  its  indefiniteness,  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
48^.  Acacias  was  led  into  other  concesuons, 
whieh  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
TaLua,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongos  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anathema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  had  gained  Acacius'^s  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalctnlon,  though  at 
hart  a  Monophjsitc.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
A.  D.  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simplidus,  in  Liatin  (see  Qmcifiorum  Nova 
CbUfttio  a  Mann,  vol.  viL  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Folio,  Archbishop  of  AnUoch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  (Ibid.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Raider  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Metitene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
against  Nestorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror Theodottos  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
A.  D.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  OmcUiorum 
Nom  CoUeeHo  a  Ma$u%,  voL  v.  p.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation.  (7&uf.  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 
ACACE'SIUS  (*AJcaini<r(os),  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (CaUim.  Ifym,  in  Dion,  143),  for  which 
Homer  (IL  xvL  185 ;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  dicwnvra  (dtceun^TT^f ).  Some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which 
he  VBA  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
Acacus ;  others  from  Kcucds^  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
Dot  hurt.  The  some  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (Hes.  Theog,  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim, 
/.  c;  Spitzner,  ad  JL  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

.\CACETES.     [AcACESiUB.] 
A'CACUS  (^Aiccucos),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacxsium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byi. 
X.  r.  'Ajcwnfffioi'.)  f  L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  ('AM£8i7;iof),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
vhen  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
b'beiate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
^e  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belongs 
itig  to  Academus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
»tadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Thes,  32 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adom«i  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
CVtA.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
ongioal  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [AcACALLis.] 
A'CAMAS  (^KidiMi),  1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
ud  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
IT.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
agaiut  Troy,  be  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
tDud  the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ucnbes  to  Menelaus  and  Odysseus,  //.  xi.  139, 
^c-X  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
>%ctiavi  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
^'ic  ErU,  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acainas.  (SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr,  499,  &c. )  Virgil 
{Aen»  ii.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden-  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ha 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (Schol.  ad  Lycopitr.  I.  e.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  v,  *A«rc^xav- 
Ttov  ;  Paua.  i.  6.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paoik  x.  26.  §1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  823,  xiu 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  neen  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachus 
the  Boeotian.  (IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.    (//.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
844,  V.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajax.   (//.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S.1 

ACANTHUS  ("Ajcordor),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  tilavKos  and  the  ^Aixos  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  01. 15,  (b.  c.  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  apud  Euub,  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsip* 
PUS.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,   (i  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Axopi^ir),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  fother  was  murdered  by 
PhegeuB,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met,  ix.  413,  &c;  Thucyd,  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  ("Aitcwrros),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
IoIcu«,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi< 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (A|)ollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.i. 224, &c.),  and  also  took 
pfirt  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.(()v.  Met.  viii.  805, &c.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  fother  in  pieces 
iiiid  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  lason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  fi&ther.  (Hygin.  Fub,  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  Ac;  Pans.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vL  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
%  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  AK»stus, 
who  is  al»o  allied  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
PeleuM,  whom  Acastus  bad  purified  from  the  mur- 
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der  of  Eniytion.  When  Pelena  lefaaed  to  listen 
to  her  addreMea,  the  accosed  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  diihononr  her.  (Apollod. 
ill  1 3.  §  2,  &&  ;  Find.  Nmn.  iy.  90,  &&)  Acaatoa, 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peieoa  had  been 
ehasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  &llen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleos  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaursw  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastns,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  Le.;  Schol. 
ad  JpoUon.  Rkod.  i.  2*24.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  lason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  lolcns. 
(ApoUod.  ill  13.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.    [Abgarus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  eailv 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sal,  I  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  {QfiauL  Rom,  35;  EomuL  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tndition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins 
a  servant  {aedituut)  of  the  temple  of  Hereules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
lice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Aoca  Lanrentia,  then  the  moat 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hereules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  aifection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
idiould  meet  She  succeeded  in  making  Carotiusg 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutareh  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
ahe  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  VeUbrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Lmg.  Lot,  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  othera  (Macer,  cqinid  Maerob*  L  c  ;  Ov. 
Fad,  iil  55,  &&  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolfl  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Qell.  vl  7.)  According  to  Mossurius  Sabinus 
in  OeUius  (L  e.)  she  was  Uie  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  c)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
tapa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant  ap,  GdL  L  c;  Livy,  I  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
dear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  fh>m  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  ferther  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
■fid  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 
(Macrob.  Sai,  L  c;  compare  MUller,  Einuker^  il 
p.  1 03,  &c. ;  Hartimg,  IHa  ReUffion  der  Rotfurrj  il 
p.  144,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  A'TTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
bom  according  to  Jerome  b.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (BnU.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  espmnally  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (PragtexUUa) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus, 
f  Cic.  de  Leg.  il21,  pro  Arch,  11.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sett  56,  &c ; 
Hor.  JSp.  iL  1.  56  ;  Quintil  x.  1.  §  97 ;  OeU.  ziil 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
naleg  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  ^  Libri 
Didascalion,*^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  **  Libri  Pragmaticon  **  and  "  Pareiga": 
of  the  two  latter  no  indents  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanus  in  **■  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat**  Paris, 
1664;  Maittaire,  *"  Opera  et  Frag,  vet  Poet 
Lat**  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  **  Poet  Scenid 
Latin.,**  vol  t.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  **  De  L.  Attii  Didas- 
caliis  Comment**  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisannim  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hexmagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut,  23,  pro  QuemL  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Ganl,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  b.  a 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Aoco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (BeiL  CkUl,  vl  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  OENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Acooleius  Ijarisoolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSCAmJfWTot  7PowiaTocrf»),a Greek 
grammarian,  and  Uie  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vil  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P<  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wraith,  which,  knowinff  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
ceikled  in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes^  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  frt>m  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  zviil  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  Virgil  (Aen.  I  343,  348,  &c.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  oonect  than 
in  Virgil ;  for  Servius  (ad  Aen.  I  343)  remarks, 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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nAgu  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  bim,  and 
that  the  real  name  of  Sichaens  was  Sicharbas, 
which  aeema  to  be  identical  with  Acerbas.  [Dido  ; 
Ptgmaliok.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRCTNIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  b.  c.  59,  whBn  an 
onsoceeiafiil  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Agrippina.  (Tac  Ann,  ziv.  4  ;  Dion  Cass. 
]xL  13.) 

CN.  ACERRCKNIUS  PROCULTJS,  consnl 
A.  D.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberias  died  (Tac. 
Ann.  Ti  45 ;  Suet  J%,  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
ieendant  of  the  Cn«  Aoerronius,  whom  Cicero 
mentions  in  hi*  oration  for  TuUios,  b.  a  71,  as  a 
vtr  o|9/Miais.   (16,  &C.) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('Aiccp<r«K^/xiis),  a  surname 
»f  Apollo  expreesive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which 
was  never  ent  or  shorn.  (Horn.  IL  xz.  89 ;  Pind. 
PyiL  iii.  26.)  [U  S.] 

ACESANDER  (*Ajc^ow5pof)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyiene.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  iv.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
Find.  PfO.  iT.  mU.  57.)  Plutareh  (^p.  v.  2. 
f  8)  spedcs  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (v«pl 
AtSi^s),  which  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  oi  Cyiene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
ii  onknown. 

A'CESAS  CAicc<ras),  a  native  of  Salamie  in 
Cyprus,  &med  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  (polpmkaruu).  He  and  his  son 
Helicon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenobius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Aoeias  (or,  as  ho  calls  him  Aceseus,  'Ajcco-cvs)  was 
a  native  of  Patazm,  and  Helicon  of  Cazystus.  He 
tells  as  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
peplus  for  Athena  Polias.  When  they  lived,  we 
sie  not  tnfoimed ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplua.  (Ear./fec.468;Phit.£«%pib*.  §6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inxription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imu^ted 
msrveiloos  skill  to  their  hands.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ACE'SIAS('Ajcsirias),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cisa,  whose  age  and  country  are  both  imknown. 
It  is  ssoertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
fimr  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
'Air«riaf  liner a^  Acesku  cured  kim^  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.    This  saying  (by 
which  only  Aeesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  penon^s  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Soidss  (s. «.  'Aiccirlaff),    Zenobius  {Proverb, 
Cnit.  L  §  5'J),  Diogenianus  {Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolioa  {Procerb,  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
{Prmerb.  9in6w  AUxandr.  usi  nmt,  §  98).     See 
iUw  Proterb,  e   Cod.  BodL   §  82,  in  Gaisford's 
Paroemiograpki  Grmd,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.     It  is 
posnbie  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
neotioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii  p.  516,  c.)  as  having 
vntten  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (^ifwipTu- 
▼«d),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
«»  have  no  certain  infonnation.     (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adag,  Medic  Cent  4to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  0.] 
ACE'SIUS  (*AWirios),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
uider  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
bad  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.    This  sur- 
Bante,  which  has  the  aame  meaning  as  dKiarwp 
nd  dXc^Uacof,    characterised   the    god  as  the 
•mterofeviL    (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.)        [L.S.] 
AGESTES  CAx^imis),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  tha 
name  of  Kgesta  or  Segesta  (Viig.  Aen.  l  195,  550, 
V.  36,  711,  &c.),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  fother  Hippotes  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  idle  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojiuis 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  ApoUo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  rraarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad 
Lsfoopkr,  951,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysins  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (AlPycf- 
TOf ),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
fitther  of  A^pestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughten  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
vras  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgirs  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  JExcure.  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.  J 

ACESTODO'RUS  CAKtar6i<»pos),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  ( Tkem, 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (s.  o.  MfjdKii  ^6^1$)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  woric  on  cities 
(wepl  iro\4wv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTUR  (*AKcVr»p).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  Uie  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dKicios, 
(Eurip.  Androtn.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  (*AK^<rr«^),  sumamed  Sacas  {Idr 
Kos),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Aves,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loe,;  Vespae^  1216 ;  SchoL  ad  loe. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  8.  «.  2dicas :  Welcker,  Die  GrieeL  Tragod, 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.J 

ACESTOR  ('Ak^otmp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pauaanias  (vL  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  bom  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  sonio 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyro  (Paus.  vi.  3. 
8  2) ;  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  aboat  OL  82. 
(a  a  452.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACESTOOIIDES  ('AireirroplJtjj),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  B.  c.  317,  and  banished  Agathodes  from  the  city. 
(Died.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (rwv  frard  wdA.uf 
fAvBiK^v),    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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accounts,  at  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  fAvOutd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  tiie  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodoms, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot  BibL  cod.  189 ; 
Ttetz.  CkiL  tu.  144.) 

ACH  AEA  (*Axcua),  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Oe- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  fioeotia. 
(Heiod.  V.  61  ;  Plut.  Is.  tt  Oair.  p.  378,  D.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  ( Aristot 
Mirab.  Narrai.  117.)  [L  S.] 

ACHAEUS  {*Axou6sy,  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
lace,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Pans.  vii.  1.  §2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383  ;  ApoIIod.  I  7.  §  3.)  Servius  (ad  Am.  I  242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.     [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('AxcuJy),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Achaeos 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attains,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death;  and  though  he 
might  eanly  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained fiiithful  to  the  £unily  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  b.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  fiilsely 
accused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  hist  fell  into  the  lumds 
of  Antiochus  a.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  67,  vii.  15—18, 
viiL  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  {*hxai6s)  of  Eretria  in  Enboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  b.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  &  c  47/,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
Bevertheless  only  gained  the  prise  once.     The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  atraqge  mytho- 
logy, and  his  exproMions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  tiiongfat 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidaa,  «.  r.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidaa  and 
Pbavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.    (Uriichs,  Ibid.)     [R.  W.J 

ACHAE'mENES  ('KxxuiUp7is\  1.  The  aa- 
cestor  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (*Axa<ftcW8a(),  which 
was  the  noblest  fiimily  of  the  Pasargadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  waa 
the  order  of  the  descent:  Achaemenes,  Te&pes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  TeTspes,  Axianmnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod.  L 125,  viL  11 ; 
Aelian,  Hid.  Aninu  xiL  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  &mily  was  Achaemenia  in  Persis.  (Steph.  s.o. 
'AxcuMci'ia.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
AdkaemenivM  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Carm* 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8 ;  Ov.  Ar.  Am,  L  226,  MeL  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  484.  He 
conunanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  &  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Died.  xi.  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Vixg.  Atn.  iiL 
61 3,  &C. ;  Ov.  £!»  Pont.  ii.  2.  25.)  [L.  S.J 

ACHA'ICUS,asuinameofL.MuMMiua. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('Axoiictff),  a  phUowopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.     His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert  vL  99 ;  Theodor.  Graec.  tuffecL  cur 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirena, 
the  daughten  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ot. 
Met  V.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloidea.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ('AxcX^O*  ^«  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  riven  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother^riven  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Thetys  (Hes.  Theog.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (NataL  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (ad 
Virg.  Gwrg.  I  9 ;  Am,  viii.  300) :  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  danghters,  tha 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  Invoked  his  mother  Gaa«, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear* 
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htg  hit  ntme  to  gnth  forth.    Other  accounts  about 
the  origm  of  the  riTer  and  its  name  are  giTen  by 
Stephaaiu  of  Bynntium,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Pfaitaitb.  (Ik  Ftum,  2*2.)    Acheloua  the  god  waa 
a  eompetitor   with    Heiaclea    in    the    suit   for 
Dctaneixa,  and  fenght  with  him  for  the  brideu 
Adwloiu  waa  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
poaeaed  the  power  of  assuming  Tarious  forms,  he 
netamorphoied  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bulL     But  in  this  form  too  lie  was  con- 
qaend  by  Hendes,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
Imtdi,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  bom  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  Afe<.iz.8,&c. ;  Apollod. 
i  8.  §  ],  iL  7.  §  5.)     Sophocles  (Trackin,  9,  &c) 
makes  Deundn  rehte  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.     According  to  Ovid  (MM. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads    changed  the  horn   which 
Hendet  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.    When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Cslydonian  chase  he  was  mvited  and  hospitably 
noeived  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
Duoer  he  had  created  the  islands  called  EchinadesL 
(Ov.  MtL  viii.  547,  &c)     The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  of  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
lepomte  articles.     Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achdms,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
tkk.jiatnre  of  the  river  itself.   It  resembled  a  builds 
voKe  >'n  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
its  rKicfaes  gave  rise  to  the  stor}'  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
femistion  of  islanda  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires 00  explanation.     His  conquest  by  Heracles 
hutlj  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  hmd  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
bv  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mifthdog, 
Brie^  Ixxii.)     Otben  derive  the  legends  about 
Acoeloos  fiwm  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Kilos.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
thronghoDt  Greece  (Hom.  //.  xxi.  194),  and  was 
niToked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c. 
(Ephoras  0^  Maerob,  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeus  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
coDunsnd  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
L  c)    This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
slio  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
mtative  of  sweet  water  in  senend,  that  is,  as  the 
sonree  of  all  nourishment.    (Virg.  Georg,  L  9,  wi^ 
the  note  of  Voss.)     The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  waa  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Paoa.  iil  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megariaos  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
nade  bv  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.     (Paus. 
ri.  19.  §  9.)    On  several  coins  of  Acamania  tlie 
god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)       [L.  S.] 
ACHEMG'NlDEa     [Achakmbnidkr.] 
ACHERON  ('Ax^/MTi').     In  andent  geography 
there  occur  seven]  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
vere,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  worid.   The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  l^jht  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
^Iiinia.  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Onds  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  kieditj  of  the  rirer  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  WIS  dbe  estnuice  into  the  lower  world,    \\nien 
nhseiiBeiitfy  Epirua  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
na  VMsna  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
to  the  bwer  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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mon  distant  parts,  and  at  Ust  the  Acheron  was 
pkood  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Od,  x.  513  ;  oompi  Paus.  i.  17, 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hadea,  into 
trbich  the  Pjriphlegeton  and  Cooytus  are  said  to 
ilow.  Virgil  (Atn,  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vins)  describes  it  as  the  prinoipal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytos  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  HeUos  and  Gaea  or  Detneter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  hi^i  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  reireshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii.  1.)  In  Ute 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  io  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Am.  vii.  312  ;  Cie.  jnmI  rtdlU,  us  SmaL  10; 
C.  NepuB,  DUm^  10.)  The  Etruacaoa  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Aoheroo  (Acheruns) 
frofU  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  uf  the  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifioies  (Aektnml^  Boera)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effeoted.  (MUller,  Etnuktr,  ii.  27,  &c.)  The 
description  of  the  Aoherun  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Pbaedo  (p.  112)  ia  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.        [L.  &] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Axepovcrfa  \iiurn,  or  'Ax«poi;- 
afs),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  riven  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  wiih  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  w  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  firet  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc  i.  46  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  3*24.)  Other  k&kes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hennione 
in  Argolis  (Pans.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Died.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  hutly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.   (Diod.  i.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  (*Ax(A\ar),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  £g}'pt,  B.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C,  iii. 
104;  Liv.  Epit,  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  suflicient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymede^  a  eunuch, 
B.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B,  C  iii.  108—112  ;  B,  A/eo'. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  36 — 40;  Lucan  x.  519^ 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (*AxiAAfif5).   In  the  legends  about 
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Achillea,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  traditiong  Bhotdd  be  carofiilly  kept 
apart  £rom  the  vanous  additiopt  and  embelliui<- 
menta  with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phen,  not  indeed  by  fiibrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Ifomeric  siory,  AchiUes  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Neteid  Thetis.  (Horn.  IL  zx.  206,  &c) 
From  his  fitther's  name  he  is  often  called  ni}Ac/9i}s, 
ni|Aiyict8i|r,  or  TliiKtlmif  (Horn.  IL  xviii.  316 ;  i. 
1 ;  L  197 ;  Viig>  Aen,  u.  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
ddes  (Aiaici8i}f,  IL  iL  860  ;  Viig.  Aen.  i.  99). 
He  was  educated  firom  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  atr 
tachment.  (ix.  485,  &c. ;  438,  &c.)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  Hb  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  &te  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  410,&c) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  ne  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  FaL  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  Ac,  zvi.  168.1  Here  the 
awift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  fJEivourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agam«nnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior.of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  Ac) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
aeis  to  her  &ther,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (i.  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  &c.)  But  other 
chiefr  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  oflTering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseis  (ix.  119,  &c.)  ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour.  (xvL  49,  &c.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seised  wiiti  unspeakable  grie£ 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclusb 
(xviiL  166,  &C.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  mm, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,   (xiz.  155,  &c«)    He  wound- 
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ed  and  slew  numben  of  Trojans  (xz.  xzi.),  and 
at  length  met   Hector,  whom  he  chased  tfaric« 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  then  slew  him, 
tied   his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  hun 
to  the  ships  <^  the  Greeks^  (xziL)    After  this,  be 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  cam** 
in  person  to  b^  for  it   (xxiiL  xziv.)    Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  befora 
Troy  was  taken.     His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  pasaagesL 
(xxii.  358,  &c,  xxL  278,  &c.)      It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (zxiv.  36,  &c),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  meii> 
tioned — was  hunented  by  gods  and  men,  Uiat  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  aa 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.    Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  pnet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admim- 
tion,  feelings  in  which  his  readen  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.     Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  aflectionata 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidabk4n 
battles,  which  are  his  delight;  open-hearted  ani 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.     His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Later  iraditumM.    These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.     His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  paru  he  had 
inherited  from  his  fiither,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.     But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  pbying  the 
phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  t.  e.  the  **  whining,^  into  Achillea.  (Pind. 
Nem,  iii.  51,  &c.;  Orph.  Arpon.  395  ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  ;  Stat  AchiL  I  269,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
iii  13.  §  6,  &C.)     Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.     Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent  MytkoL  iii. 
7 ;  Stat  Ackill,  L  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.    From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.     The  muse  (^Alliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.   (Philostr. 
Her,  xix.  2.)      When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  diaguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  De'idameia,  becama 
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sother  of  a  son,  Pyrriias  or  Neoptolemuft,  by  fiinL 
The  Greeks  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
Dent,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  thoogb  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
yet  sSowmI  the  messengen  to  search  his  palace. 
OdTvsens  discorered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assists 
ssee  to  die  Greeks.  ( ApoUod.  L  e. ;  Hygin.  Fat. 
9$  i  Stat  AehiL  ii  200.)  A  different  account  of 
htt  stay  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  (7%e«.  35) 
sod  Philostiatua.    {Her.  xix.  3.) 

Respecting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aolis  see  Aqamxmnon,  Iphioknbia. 

Daring  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Penthesileia,  an  Amazon,  bat  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  duKOTered  hex  beauty;  -and  when  Ther* 
litfcs  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achilles  killed  the  scofier  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smrm.  i.  669,  &c.  $  Pans.  t.  1 1.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Soph.  PkitoeL  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cbt.  999 ;  Tietzes, 
Pottkom,  199.)    He  also  fbuglit  with  Memnon  and 
Troihis.  (Q.  Smyra.  iL  480,  &&;  Hygin.  Fuh,  112; 
Viig.  At»,  i  474,  Ac)    The  acoounU  of  his  death 
dil^  very  mach«  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  fisJl  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  inter&rence  of  the  god  Apollo.    Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  PhUoet.  334 ;  Q.  Smym.  iil  62 ; 
Hot.  Conn.  iv.  6.  8,  &c.),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (Horn.  //.  xxL  278.)   According  to  Hyginus 
(Fah.  107X  Apollo  assumed   the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  nim,  while  others  say  that  ApoUo 
merriy  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.    (Virg.  Aen,  tl  57; 
Ot.  MeL  xii  601,  &C. ;  Hom.  IL  zziL  358,  &c.) 
Dietys  Cretensia  (iii  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
Adiilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  aims  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
hrs,  sad  was  asawssinated  there  by  Paris.   (Comp. 
Phikistr.  Her,  ziz.  11 ;  Hygin.  FaL  107  and  110 ; 
Dares  Phiyg.  34;  Q.  Smym.  iii.  50 ;   Tieta.  ad 
hyxfkr,  307.)      His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
seus and  Ajaz  the  Telamonian ;  his  armour  was 
promised  by   Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
<*Reks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
Isnds  of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Medeia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  isbuid  of  Leuce 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  body.    (Mehi,  iL  7;  SchoL 
odPmd,Nem.  iv.  49;  Pans.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  Achilles 
was  wocshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.    Tlie  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
onde  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troas.  (Phikwtr.  Her.  six.  14.)   In  the  ancient 
gjnmasiam  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  aolemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Otympie  games  commenced.    (Pans.  vL  23. 
I  2.)     Saoctiuriea  of  Achilles  existed   on  the 
nsd  fiun  Arcadia  to  Snarta  (Pans,  iii  20.  §8),  on 
cape  S^geura  in  Troas  ( Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
pUoes.    The  evenU  of  his  life  were  firequently  re- 
presented in  ancient  woiks  of  art    (Bottiger,  Fb- 
va^MsoUs,  iii.  p.  1 44,  &c ;  Museum  Clement  i  52, 
T.  17;  ViOa  Bug.  i.  9 ;  Mus.  Nap.  u.  59.)    [U  S. J 
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ACHILLES  (*AxtAAci$r),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  dty  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vi  p.  333.) 
Seversl  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  instituticm  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  ('AxiAXsOf  T<£Tiof),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  m  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fiict, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  fiu*  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  tha 
woriL  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris* 
tian  thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  ta 
prove  firom  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  hutory  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leacippe>  It  bears  the 
title  Td  fford  AeiMcfwinir  iral  KAerro^rro,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  rebiting  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  firom  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  phin  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renden  the  stoxy  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  woris  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  fix)m  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself^  and  while  he  thus  trusto  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  a&irs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  peipetual  striving  after  ele> 
gance  and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  bis  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  tran^ 
ktion  by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Cruoejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544;  a  complete  translation  I4>peared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
PartheniuR.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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SBaftim,  Ley  den,  1640,  8to.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  hj  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  18*21,  in 
2  Tols.  Bro.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  tninslation  by 
Crucejos,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (vcpl  o^ofpof ),  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (EiO'crxwyi)  tls  rd  *Apdrov 
0(uw6ti*ya)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
nfened  to  by  Firmicus  {Afathea.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Uranologick, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety* 
mology,  and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
nnder  Diodetiau  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  lengtb  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15 ;  Aurel. 
Vict,  ds  Qus,  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhua.  (Ov. 
Heroid.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHIHOE  ('AxiprfiyX  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (iL  1.  §  4^  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  AegyptuB  and  Douaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
{ap.  Staph,  Byz,  s.  v.  IIoAAifni),  also  two  daugh> 
ters,  Pallenaea  and  Rhoetea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  (*AxAvt),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (ScaL  Here,  264, 
&c.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingeni, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  CAxi>^T  vl6i  SccpcfM). 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  ^OvtipoK^vruc^  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  tobject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  {OaiaL  Cod.  Ma- 
mucTj  Bihlioih,  Beg.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  cod. 
Mocx.,)  and  who  was  bom  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pnsey,  Oxial.  Cod.  Mamiter.  Arab.  BiUioth.  Botil. 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
txible  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Achmet  and  Mohammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  ^ch,  and  difier  only  in  the 
first  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet*s  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  SIrfn,  as  the  ^Titer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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denoe  to  hav^  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c  2. 
150,  &c.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscns,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxi.  14,  ed.  FrancoC 
1624,  folL)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  QtteeV  manuscript, 
with  the  title  **  Apomasaris  Apoteleamata,  sive 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insomniornm,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  rersarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Diadplina.**  The 
word  Apomasares  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  £nmous  Albumasar,  or  Abd  Ma*diar,  and  Leun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneuveritica  of  Artemidorus* 
Lutet  Palis.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Greek  varioua 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  his 
OUum  Daveniriense^  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian^ 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHCLIUS  held  the  office  of  Magister  Adr 
missionum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (b.  a  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Sevema. 
(Lamprid.  AIm,  Sec.  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.     [Harpvia*.] 

ACICHCRIUS  ('Axix<^toT)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonia. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  bis  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  1 9. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  **  De  fbntabus  veterum  auc- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibns  a  GaUis  in 
Maoedoniam  susceptis,**  Berol.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aem, 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalins  near  Orehomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  dUciScs,  u  e.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  fiimily-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
fint  men  of  a  former  age.    (De  leg.  agr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  AciDiNua,  praetor  nrbanus  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sidly  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Li v.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  b.  c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Namia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Lit. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c.  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entnisted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  b.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Porciiu  Laeca  firom  entering  the 
dty  in  an  oration,  which  the  tenate  had  granted 
hiiD.   (Lm  zxTiii  38,  xziz.  I — 3,  13,  zxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Hanuus  Acwinus  Fulvianub,  origin- 
Blly  bebnged  to  Uie  Fnlvia  gens,  bat  was  adopted 
into  the  Manlia  gent,  probabl j  by  the  above-men- 
tuned  Acidinaa.  (VeU.  Pat.  iL  8.)  He  was 
praetor  &  c.  188,  and  had  the  proTince  of  Hispania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
HG.  186.  In  the  latter  jear  he  defeated  the 
Cdtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
ioecessfflr  would  have  rednced  the  whole  people  to 
Abjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
qaenoe,but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.xxxviiL 
35,  zxzix.  21,  29.)  In  B.  c.  183  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Oallia  Transalpina,  and 
was  alio  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  fonnd- 
iBg  the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  {bonded  till  b.  c.  181.  (Liv.  zxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  He  was  consul  b.  c.  179,  (Liv.  zL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  eonsttlship  at  the  same  time.  {Faai, 
CapiioL;  VdL  Pat.  iL  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acidinns,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virum 
homtm^  egregiumque  dvem.    (Cic.  de  Or,  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  MANLit78  (AciDiNUs),  who  was  quaestor 
in  B.C.  168  (Lir.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  ManUi  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Monlius. 
(Liv.  xlii  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  some 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  AciDiNUS,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
porsne  his  studies  at  Atnens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  b.  c  45.  (Cic.  ad  Ati.  xii.  32.)  He 
is  peihaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic 
arf  Fam.  iv.  12.) 

ACIlilA  OENS.  The  fiunily-names  of  this 
gens  axe  Aviola,  Balbus,  and  Glabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
bers of  these  fiunilies  were  fn^quently  tribunes  of 
thepiebs. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  PUny 
the  younger,  was  bom  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
nnk.  Aeilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  part 
of  his  property.  (Plin.  Bp.  i.  14,  ii.  16.) 
^  ACINDY'NUS,  GREGO'RIUS  {rfnry^pios 
*Air6r8vrof)y  a  Greek  Monk.  a.  d.  1341,  distin- 
guished in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Qnietist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
sad  succeeded  Barlnam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  Uiat  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cuitficuxenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1 347) 
with  Palamas.  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
coaadls  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  0.  1 351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Eae^ia  e/  OptraUone  Dbi  adversus  imperitiam 
Gregorii  PaiamoA,  ^c.  in  "  Variorum  Pontificum 
ad  Petnnn  Gnapheiim  Eutychianum  Epistol*^  p.  77, 
Gietaer.  4to.  Ingolst  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
cssi  d$  ffaerenbtu  Palamae^  ^  Graeciae  Ortho- 
done  Seriptorea,*'  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  755,  vol  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

.\C1S  f'Aicif),   according  to  Ovid   {Met,  xiii. 
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750,  &c.)  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  htm,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetiuu 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forto 
from  under  a  rock.  [L  S.] 

ACME'NES  ('Ajc/iiivc;),  a  surname  of  oertain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.    (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  ^Oy. 
Faai,  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
{^Aen,  viii.  425),  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  ao- 
counts  of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  fAitofTTj?),  according  to  Ovid  {Mei. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,'  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majcst}' : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  {Fah.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Baooh  .*  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed,  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.     [Nicktas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  CAK6vrnt  or 
*AK6yTios),  a  son  of  Lycoon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acoutium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apot* 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph. Byz.  s,  v,*AK6yrioy.)  [L.  S.J 

ACO'NTIUS  {*AK6vTtos),  a  beautiftd  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  Uirew 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe^s  &ther  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  Uie  maiden ^s 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illnetas 
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meant  to  puniah  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  af&ir  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  &ther  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  (fferoid.  20,  21 ;  comp.  TritU  iiL  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenetns  {£!^nst,  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Calliniachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Meiam,  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Ctb- 
SYLLA  and  Buttmann,  Mytholog,  iL  p.  115.)  [L.  S.J 

A'CORIS  TAxopis),  king  of  Kg}'pt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  condusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Ffl(ypt.  Acoris  collected  a  laige 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral. Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Phamabazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  b.  c.  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  XV.  2—4,  8,  9,  29,  4l,  42;  Theopom.ap. 
PItoU  cod.  176.)  SyncelluB  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  {'PiKpaia),  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Pans.  ii.  17.  §  2  ) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
§  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitruv.  L  7 ;  Spanheim, 
ad  CaUim,  Hymn  m  Jov.  82.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAEPHEUS  ('Aicpox^f^f),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  .Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acraephiaeus.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
*AKpcu(f>la ;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40   §  2.)       [h.  S.J 

ACRAGAS  (*AKpdyas)^  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acnigas  (Agrisentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed,  (Steph.  Bys.  s,  v,  AKpdyeun-ts.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  (xxxiii.  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  bom.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
sidered but  litde  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preser>'ed 
in  (liferent  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Th'>se  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  £uned  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  some  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M,] 

ACRATaPHORUS   ('AKpaTo^poj),  a   sui^ 
name  of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  wonhipped  at 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viiu  89.  §  4.)  [L.  S»3 

ACRATO'POTES  ('Airparoir^f),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worslupped  in  Ma- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  <^.  Atim.  iL  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (I  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratusi  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compt^ 
nions  of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pansanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.  J 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods^ 
(Tac.  Ann,  xv.  45,  xvL  23 ;  comp.  Dion  Chiya. 
J{hod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  ArioHf  whicA  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Acrion, 

ACRISIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  *AKpiffu&sni»     [L.  S.] 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Peraens, 
grandson  of  Acrisiu&   (Ov.  Met,  v.  70.)     [L.  S.J 

ACRI'SIUS  ('Axpffffof ),  a  eon  of  Abas,  king  of 
Aigos  and  of  Ocaleia.     He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
oeus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.     His  twinr 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  &thei^in-law  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  ArgoB  for  him&elt    An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill   his  grandfather.      For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.     But  here  she  beoune  mother  at 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncia 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.    Acri- 
sius ordered    mother  and   child    tc    be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  weva 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectea. 
(Apollod. iL  2. §  1,4.§  1 ;  Paus. ii.  16.  §  2,  25.  §6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fttl*,  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Picrssus.     According  to  the 
Scholiast    on   Euripides  (Orest   1087),  Acrisin* 
was   the  founder  of   the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Stmbo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyonj 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  refuted  the  afiairs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set^ 
tied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.     ^Comp. 
Libanius,  Orat  voL  iii.  472,  ed.  Reiske.)     L^  S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  i^jolia 
OpimcL  (See  Did,  of  AuL  ^  893.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut.  Rom,  16;  Serv.  ad,  Virg,  Aen,  vL 
860 ;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  (^AjcfNtfy),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.     His  exact  date 
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is  fM>t  known ;  bat»  m  he  it  mentioned  ai  being 
oDctemponuy  with  Empedoclet,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Pdoponneeian  war,  he  must 
hare  lired  in  the  filth  centory  before  Chriat.  From 
Sicilr  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (Jo-o^Wcvcr).  It  is  laid 
that  he  was  in  that  city  duriDg  the  great  plague 
(b.  c.  430),  and  that  luge  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
his  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  (Plut.  VeUet  Omr.  80; 
Oribaa.  Sjymogn,  vi  24,  p.  97 ;  Aetius,  tetrab. 
ii.  serm.  i.  94,  pw  223 ;  Paul  Aegin.  ii.  35, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
didee  (ii.  49,  &c),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pedodes  or  Simonides  (who  died  &  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentnm  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  fomily  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
aecotint  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
docles  however  resbted  this  application  as  being 
contraiT  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epiuph  {Ttt/daarut6w\  which  it  is  quite  impostibie 
\o  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
th^  original : 
*Ajspa»  bfTpiv  *KKpmf  *^(^ayatnaut¥  iroTp6s  (btpw 

ILpimr^i  $tptuu4s  inpot  wtxTpQios  dutpardTfis, 
Th«  seeond  line  was  SMnetimes  read  thus : 
*AKp9Tdni9  KOfn^s  r6^ot  ixpot  Kwrix^ 
Some  petsocs  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.    (Suid.  «.  v.  "KKpm^ ;   Endoc    Violar^ 
ap^   ViUoisott,   AmeetL  Or,  i.  49;  Diog.  Laert 
viiL  65.)    The  sect  of  the  Empirici^  in  order  to 
boost  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(fonadecl  by  Thesaalus,  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the 
soD-in-kw  of  Hippocrates;  about  b.  c.  400),  chiimed 
AcroQ  aa  their  founder   (Pseudo-Oal.  Introd.  4. 
voL  ziv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  b.  c.    [Philinuh  ;  SaaA- 
no!c.]    Pliny  foils  into  this  anachronism.  (H,  N. 
xxiz.  4.)    None  of  Acron^s  works  an  now  extant, 
though  ne  wrote  seveial  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
Medxal  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  aRoman  gmmroarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  but  whose  |ne- 
cise  date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
laoe,  and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  w«  have  on  Persius.    The  fiagments  which 
semain  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
Sted,  are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  older  commentators,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  and 
others     They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
been  published  sinee  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Hr^raca,  Basel,  1555,  Leipsig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
ertauaentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
is  reforrad  to  by  the  grsmmarian  Charisius.  [A.  A.] 
ACROPOLITA,     GEORGIUS      (Ffaipyiof 
*Axp»oAb^),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
staotinoa  Acrepotita  the  elder,  belongnl  to  a  noble 
Bjzaotiae  fonuly  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  impoiai  fomily  of  the  Ducas.  (Acrapolita,  97.) 
He  VM  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (/A.  39), 
but  aoegmpanied  his  fother  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 
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Nicaea,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatxes  Ducas.    There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodorus  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephonis  Blemmida.  (lb.  32.)    The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  m  diplomatic  affoirs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negociator.     In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.     But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Pahieologus.     Previously   to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic.     Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1*260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Geoigius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.   After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantino, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  yeara 
from  public  affiurs,  and  made  tlie  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.     But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociation.     Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  cai^ 
ried  on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  I V. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.    As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gr^ry  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  die  emperor^s  name  that  that  confession 
of  fiuth  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.     The  reunion  of  the  'two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  foult  of 
Acropolita.     In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62ud  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works  :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  Xpovucdv  «is  4p  aw6}lfu 
rmw  iv  t^ipois^  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.    The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabricius,  BiU.  Groec,  vol.  vii.  p.  768.)  The 
fint  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodorus  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatiua,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.     It  has  the  title  rff«0p7/ov 
Tov  *Ai^poiroA/Tov  rov  (uyd\ov  Xayo94rov  xpoyifcij 
inryypd/p%  GtorgU  AcropolUaef  magni  Loffotheiae^ 
Hiftorioj  &c.  Paris,  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  **  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptoruro,*^ 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xii.     This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  firet  embassy  to  Bulgaria, 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  PachymerM 
may  be  conBidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabiicius  (vol.  vii.  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Utpl  r&y  mo  mlff^vs 
K6afMv  irciy  Kcd  ircpl  rw  fiaatXtxHrdvrtgr  fi^xpi 
dKtiatus  KMv<rTtunivovw6Ktvs,  Geoigius,  or  Gre- 
goriusCypriua,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  **  encomium*^  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza :  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolitai  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita>  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vL  26,  34,  seq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROREITES  (*AKpwpc/Ti}s),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was«  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  s3monymous  with  &iphiusy 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Metar 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  r. 
•A/cp«p«ra.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  f  An/HfroToj).  I.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  ^e  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infemy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agia,  B.a  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  b.  c.  814  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
which  was  in  b.  a  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  dcomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  i. 
1 3.  §  3,  ui.  6.  §  1,  2  ;  Plut  Affis,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  unde  of  his  fiither  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  b.  c  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandtather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut  PyrrA.  26-28  ;^</m,  3;  Paus. iii  6.  §3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (op.  Atitn.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  nmplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  fAKTufa),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Hom.  //.  xvuL  41 ;  ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  7  j 
Hygin.  Fab,  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  CArrofwF).  J.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmna.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  ovm 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  diflferently  ttated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  fa^i 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  cf 
Gai^phia,  on  the  discoveiy  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.     (Ov.  Afe^ 
iiL  155,  &c ;   Hygin.  Fab.    181 ;   CalUm.  k,  in 
PaUad.  110.)    Others  reUte  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  coddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
celled her  in  bunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Bacdu  320 ;  Diod.  iv.  81.)     A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acnsilaus,  ap.  ApoUod,  m,  4.  §  4.)    Pai>- 
sanias  (iz.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  an 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  &tigued 
by  huntinff,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  d(>gs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness.    Palaephatus  («.  v,  Actoieon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it    According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  biiiy  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.     This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offared  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place*    The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orckonu 
p.  348,  &C.) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  frmn  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Arcnias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut  Amat 
Narr,  p.  772 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi 
3 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.)  [JL  S.] 

ACTAEUS  CArroior).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (l  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  tnoceed- 
ed  by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  Apoll(Nlorus  (iiL  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ACfrE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  fireed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  fiv  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attaint.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Ann.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet.  Ner,  28, 50 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixi  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  nuname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
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wtio  conquered  Eg3rpt  and  gorerned  it  with  justice. 
He  fbvnded  the  city  of  Rhinocolura  on  the  con- 
fine* of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  encceeded  b^ 
Meodea,  an  Egyptian.  Diodoros  says  that  Acti- 
ianes  eonqoered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
which  we  ooght  perhaps  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
eTents,  Amaris,  tne  conteropoFsry  of  Cyrus,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.  i  60 ;  Strab.  zri.  p.  759.) 

ACTIUS.    [ATTiua.] 

ACTOR  f  Ajrrwp).  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Dionede,  the  dangfater  of  Xnthus.  He  was  thus 
s  brother  of  Asteropeia,  Aenetus,  PhyhicuA,  and 
Cephslos,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  &ther  of  Me- 
noetios,  and  grandfather  of  Patrodus.  (ApoUod. 
L  9.§4,16,  iiL  10.  §8;  Find.  02.  iz.  75 ;  Horn. 
74x1.785,  xri.  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hynnine,  and  husband 
of  Molione.  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augeas, 
snd  fiuher  of  Enrytns  and  Cteatus.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
7.  §  2 ;  Pans.  t.  1.  §  8,  Wii.  U.  §  6.) 

3i  A  companion  <^  Aeneas  (Viig.  Aen,  iz.  500), 
wbo  is  probably  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(ziL  94)  is  called  an  Aumncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
qneied  famee  Tumns  made  a  boast  This  stoiy 
leems  to  hare  giTen  rise  to  the  prorerbial  saying 
''Actons  spolinm**(JuT.  iL  100),  for  any  poor 
qMnl  in  general  [L.  &] 

^  ACWRIDES  or  ACTO'RION  (^Attropf^vt  or 
*AKTopitim\un  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
consequently  giTen  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
such  M  Patraelns  (Or.  MeL  ziii  373 ;  TrisL  i.  9. 
29),  Erithus  (Or.  MeL  r.  79  ;  compare  Tiii.  308, 
371),  Eaxytus,  and  Cteatus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 
ziii.  185,  zi.  750,  zziii  638.)  [U  S.] 

M.  ACTCKRIUS  NASO,  seems  to  hare  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (JuL  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  whieh  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  wmld  almost  aeem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
ef  Caesar. 

ACTUA'RIUS  ('Ajrrovdpiot),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Oredc  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
&ther*s  name  was  Zacharias ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  aa  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  if  etoaroM,  a  dignity  frequently  ooiiferved  at  that 
eoortttponphysidans.  (Z)Kt(/Jii/.p.611,b.)  Very 
Httle  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  penons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
otheis  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  hcgiiming  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
11  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Raeendytes,  who 
lifed  in  the  reign  of  Andionicus  II.  Paiaeologus, 
A.  D.  1281— IS3&  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocauchus,  whom  he  de- 
■ciibes  (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
Bpott  an  embaasy  to  the  north.  (De  Meik,  Med, 
PnetinLii  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled,  IIspl  *Ey§py§t£p  ical 
n«W»'  Toe  Yvxucoo  nrc^/MTOf,  ami  r^f  icar'  oJrd 
A<^Ti|t_<«  De  Actionibus  et  AiTectibus  Spiritus 
Aninalis,  ejusqne  Nutritions.**  This  is  a  p^cho* 
logicsl  and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
▼hieh  an  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
bonded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
t^  Oalen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
nbjeeu    The  ^vle  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mizture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hiter  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hist,  Medic  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venet.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  transUtion  by  JuL  Alezandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published.  Par.  1557,  Bvo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  prefiwe,  by  Jac.  OoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.*F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Phymd  «<  Medici  Craeci  Mi- 
nortty  BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bernard!  RaUguiae  Medioo-Criticae^  ed.  Gmuer, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  eztant  works  is  entitled,  Bfpo* 
vevrian)  M^9o3of,  **•  De  Methodo  Medendi,**  in  siz 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  transktion,  though  Diets  had,  before  hiH 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  prefiue  to  Galen 
De  Dit$ecL  Mute)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur^ 
pose  both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  eztempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauclius  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Pnief.  L  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
transbtion  of  this  work  by  Com.  H.  Mathisius* 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  iu 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phya.  et  Med,  Gr,  Mwu 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  n«pl  ^loiyvtiaems 
naOwyf^DeMorborum  Dignotione,**and  from  which 
the  Greek  eztnicts  in  H.  Stepbens*s  Dietionariuni 
Medieum^  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sizth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  Bvo.  and  BaaiL  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Kuellius,  with  the  title 
**  De  Medicamentorum  Compositione.'**  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Femers  collection  of 
writers  De  Febribue,  Venet.  1576,  foL 

His  other  eztant  work  is  IIcpl  OOpwf,  ^  De 
Urinis,**in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  phin  which  TheophilusProtospatharius  luul 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transi- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler*s  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  {Handbttek  der  B'ti- 
ekerhmde  fur  die  AeUere  Median^  Leipzig,  1 84 1 ), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  ave  alio  inserted  in  the  Medieoe 
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ArH»  Prmeipei  of  H.  Stepheiu,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Freind*B  Hut,  of  PAynr;  Spraigel,  Higt.  de  la 
Mid. ;litLam^Bibliolk.Medw. Prod,;  BarehiueiH 
HitL  Medic)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ACU'LEO  oocun  as  a  tamame  of  C.  Furius 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Liv.  xxxriiL  55.)  Acn- 
leo,  howerer,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  &• 
mily-name  of  the  Fuia  gens,  but  only  a  snmame 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  examnle 
occors  in  the  following  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicoo.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know> 
ledge  of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acateness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ; 
wbenoe  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  ffiven  to  the  fother  from  his  acuteness,  and 
that  his  roll  name  was  C  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic.  de  Or,  i.  48,  u.  1,  65 ;  BruL  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  QAxevfMvds),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  tbe  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Phit  Pkaedr,  init.;  Xen.  Memor. 
iii.  1 3.  §  2.)  He  was  the  fiither  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  PUto^s  Sympodum.  (Plat. 
Protag,  p.  315,  c.  ;  Sjfmp,  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Alktius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
EpiH.  SocratU  et  Soeratioorumj  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.     [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILA'US  ('Axova-fAoor),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logogrBphers(.M^  of  Ant.  pb575, 
a.),  who  probably  Uved  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabnis 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  («.  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
fioher  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  m  the  Ionic 
dialect  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  i^hom  he 
is  mentioned,  (i^rmp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  AcusilaUs  in  a  kter  age,  were 
spurious,  (b,  V,  'Eicartuos  MiAvhtios,  'laropnaauj 
2vY7P^^*i  The  fragments  of  AcusiUus  have 
been  published  by  Sturts,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum,**  L 
p.  216,  &C.  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACUTIUS,  tribune  of  the  jplebs  &  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribtmes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10 ; 
JHa.  of  Ant  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  C'ABa),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolns,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pizodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  b.  c. 
351  and  died  &  c.  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  &  a  340 ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
frxnn  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  b.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surendered  this  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicamassns,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arrian,  AuaSi^ 
i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi  42,  74 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657  ; 
Plut  AUr.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('ASoMsor'ASScuof), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pio> 
bably  of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MaxtdSros  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epignm 
in  the  Vat  M&  (AnA.  Or,  vi.  228);  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 

3>igrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  oiigiir. 
e  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose   death   he  alludes.     {AnUL  Or.  viL  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Anth.  Or.  vii.  305)  u  inscribed 
'AJNkdov  MiTvXiyi^v,  and  there  was  a  Mitylenaeaa 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  Ilcpt 
'A^oA^rorouSr  and  IIcpl  AuiBioetn.     (Athen. 
ziii.  p.  606.  A,  XL  p.  471,  F.)    The  time  what  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.     Reiake, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.    {Anlh.  Oraee.  vi  228, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  AnaL 
ii.  p.  224  i  Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  831.)        [C.  P.  M.] 
ADAMANTEIA.     TAiialthbia.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS    (*A8cv<ayTior),  an  ancient 
physician,  bearing  the  title  oflatroeo/^uia  (larpunM 
K&ywv  ffo^iffn^St  Socrates,  HitL  EocUe.  vii.  13), 
for   the   mesniog  of   which   see  DicL   <f  AmL 
p.  507.     Little  is  known  of  his  personal  histoiy, 
except  that   he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  firom  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.    (Socrates, 
I,  c)    He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  ^Mrio7M«/ioyucd,  in  two  books,  which 
IS  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  L   Prooem.  ^ 
314,  ed.  Franx.)  from  Polemo^s  work  on  the  sante 
subject     It  is  dedicated  to  Constantiua,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (BibUotk.  Graeooj  voL  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet )  to  be  the  person  who  mar^ 
ried   Placidia,  the   oaughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  Honorius.     It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo.,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Ser^ptoret  PMjfn- 
offnomiae  Veteres^  Gr.  et  Lat,  Altenb.  1 780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  IIcpl  *A>4ftMP^  De  TeMfM,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetiab.  L  serm.  3,  e. 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manur 
script  in  the  Royal  Libracy  at  Paris.     Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Oribft> 
sius  and  Aetius.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ADEIMANTUS  CA3t(^4ayrof).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanden  held  before  the  battle  of  Salamiti 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle^   but  this 
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«u  denied  by  the  Corinthiani  and  the  other 
Greeks.  (Henid.  viiL  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  PluU  Tkem, 
11.) 

2.  The  ton  of  Leueolophides,  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  oommanden  vrith  Alcibiades  in  the  ex- 
pedidim  against  Androt,  B.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HelL  i. 
4.  §  21 .)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nisn  generals  after  the  battle  of  Aifjiinusae,  b.  c. 
406,  and  contmned  in  ofliee  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potuni,  a  c.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
roanders,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
for  catting  oflT  the  right  hands  of  the  Laoedaeroo- 
niaos  who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
acciued  by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
WS9 afterwards  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  HelL  I 
7.  § Kii.  I. §30-3*2;  Patts.iT.  17.§2,x.9. §5;  Dem. 
dt/alt.  leg,  p.  401.;  Lys.  e.  Ale,  pp.  143,  21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimantus  in  the  **  Frogs  " 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparmtly  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
lophus,  that  is,  **  White  Crest"  In  the  ••  Prota- 
goras''  of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  latter.  {ApoL  Socr,  p.  34,  a.,  <^ 
Rip.  il  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE*STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  kill  Anninins  if  the  Romans  would  send 
him  poison  for  the  purpose ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  offer.    (Tac  Ann,  iL  Sa) 

ADHERBAL  fArc^ptfaf).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
commander  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  placed 
oTer  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
coQsnl  P.  Ckudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  b.  c 
219.  (Polyb.  i.  49—52;  Diod  Ed.  xxiv.) 

'1  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
the  lecond  Punic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sear 
tight  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  b.c. 
206.    (Lit.  xxTiii.  30.) 

3.  Toe  Bon  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nitta,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  left  to  him  by 
his  &ther  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
and  Jagnrtha,  a.  c.  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  Juguitha,  Adherbal  fied  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Homaosin  b.  a  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
■tripped  of  his  dominions  by  JuffurUia  and  be- 
«i^  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
hy  Jngnthain  &  c.  112,  although  he  had  pUiced 
himseif  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(Sail  Jiy.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26 ;  Liv.  Ep,  63 ; 
Diod.  Etc  zxziT.  pi  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIATORIX  ('A3iartfpt(),  son  of  a  tetnuch 
b  Oshtia,  behmged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
an  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
battk  of  AdiuDL  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
prisoner  m  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
%teatos,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
tt^bnted  goddess  in  Comana.  (Stiab.  ziL  pp.  543, 
&53» 559;  Cic.  ad  Fanu  ii.  12.) 

ADMETE('A3K4n|).  1.  AdangterofOceanns 
««1  Thetys  (Heciod.  Theaff.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
'^  the  pRfikce  to  his  fiibles  calls  Adnieto  and  a 
^ao^leref  Pontns  and  Thalaasa. 

X  A  dughter  of  Eorystheus  and  Antimaehe  or 
Admete.  Heiadfla  waa  obliged  by  her  &ther  to 
fcteh  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ai«s  which  waa  worn 
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by  HippoWte,  queen  of  the  Amaiona.  ( ApoUod.  il 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  (otf  l^oopkr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  zv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argos,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samoa.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Arsives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samoa.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  inTenti(« 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  phioe  was  older 
than  in  Samoa.  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  ("AS/iiror),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  or Clymene.  (ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2, 9.  §  1 4.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  16 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  be  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pheroe,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol.  ad  Enrip.  A  toed.  2 ; 
Callim.  k.  m  Apoll.  46,  &c.),  or  according  to  otliers 
because  he  was  obliged  to  ser>*e  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  fiither,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15 ;  com- 
pare ALCBSTI&)  [L.  S.J 

ADME'TUS  CMfiirros),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistodes,  who«  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seise 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himsdf 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetua.  Admetus  was  absent ;  bat 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  scdemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.    Admetus  on  his  retum  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according   to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself^  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after> 
wards  arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistodes 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136, 137;  Plat  Tkem.  24.)  [A.  H.  &] 
ADME'TUS  (^ASMnrot),  a   Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  nii  it  pmenred 
by  Lacian.  (Demomu^  44  ;  Bninek,  Jnai,  in.  p. 
21.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADC/NEUS  CAScM^r).  L  A  tumame  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anson.  .^)^.  xxiz. 

*2.  Adonens  is  sometimes  used  bj  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Plant.  Memuck,  i.  2.  S5  ;  Catull. 
xxix.  9^  [I^  &] 

ADCrNlS  f  ASwi^it),  aooording  to  ApoUodoms 
(iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (ap,  Apollod,  iii  14.  §  4)  ason  of 
Phoenix  and  Aiphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (op.  ApoUod,  L  c)  a  son  of 
Tlieias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myri'ha.)    The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:    Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.     With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  fi&ther^s  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her;  but  Ahe  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.     They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  at»Ap¥9L,    After  the  kpse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom.    Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  hitter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  np.     The  case  was  bmught  before  Zens, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.      Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with    Aphrodite,  also  spent   with  her  the  four 
months  over   which   he    had    controuL       After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.     Later  writers 
Ihmish   various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  virith  the  love  for  her  fiither, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.     Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  chunged  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  spUt  it  with  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  i4>pointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attnm.  ii.  7.)    Ovid 
(Met   X.  800,  &c.)  adds  the  following  features: 
Myrriia*s  love  of  her  fother  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Ludna  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  lum  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  t.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  np  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild   beasts. 
At  last  he  woanded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According   to    some   traditions    Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  ApoUo  assumed 
the  fonn  of  a  boar  and  thuS  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Vvr^,  Ed,  x.  18  $  Ptolem.  Hephaest  L  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)     A  third  story  rekted  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonis.   (PhaaodM  <9).  PbU,  ^fmpim. 
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!▼.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  infenn««d  of  her 
bdoved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  q>ot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  whidbi 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginua 
{Poet,  Aetrtm.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  {JdylL  xr.), 
Bion  (Idyll,  L),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyso- 
phron.  ( 839,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Area  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapusu 
(Schol.  ad  Apolkm,  Rkod.  I  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Oolgos  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  cfaildien 
of  Adonis  and  A[4iradite.  (SchoL  ad  TheoeriL  xr. 
100 ;  Nonni  Dumye,  xlL  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  worid.  {Orpk,  ^ynM.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phomi- 
cian  origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Sjfr,  c  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  GreeoCy  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  variona  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  tmoe  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  its  revival  in  spring — Whence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  worid. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  (*A$«Wa)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  pla<»s.        [L.  SLj 

ADRANUS  (  ASfNu^s),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adninus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut  TimoL 
12 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  {$.  v,  noXuroi) 
represents  the  god  as  the  fiither  of  the  PaiidL 
According  to  Aellan  (HieL  Amm.  zi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranua 
with  the  Penian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  generaL 
(Bochart,  Geograpk.  Sacra^  p.  530.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRA^ 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Atbenaeas,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entitled  ircpl  *H0wr,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighanserls 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  {^AUpdartia),  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infiuit  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Die- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  i.  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Jon,  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachns  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iiL  132,  &c.)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infimt  Zens  a  beautiful  globe  (fr^nSpa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zicns  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globo.  (Spanh.  ad 
CaiHm,  I,  e.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesii,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  firom  Adnuitos,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopas  (Stroix  ziii.  p.  588),  and  by  others  frws 
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tlie  TCfb  Mpdffirciir,  Mooiding  to  which  it  would 
■gaify  tho  goddoM  whom  lune  am  eic^ie.  (Valo- 
ken.  ad  Herod.  uL  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTI'NB.    rAD&Aflrus.] 

ADRASTUS  f AS^mirrof),  a  wn  of  Ttdana, 
watg  of  Aigoo,  and  of  Lyatmaehe.  ( ApoUod.  i.  9. 
fi  13.)  PlMiMiiiaB  (u.  6.  S  3)  oSia  bis  mother 
Ljmtatmf  and  Hyginna  {Fab.  69)  Emynome. 
(Comp.  SehoL  ad  Bm-^.  Phcem.  423.)  During  a 
nd  between  tha  most  powerfnl  honiee  in  AigoSi 
Tahae  was  slain  by  Amphiamis,  and  Adiastiu 
being  ezpdled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
tboi  king  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  with- 
out beiiB.  Adiaatns  soeeeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sieyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  taid  to  have 
institnted  the  Nemean  games.  (Hom.  71  ii.  572 ; 
Find.  ATssi.  ix.  30,  &e. ;  Herod,  t.  67 ;  Pans,  il 
(.  S  ^  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
reeoDdtfd  to  Amphiarans,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri* 
phjie  in  maxriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argot.  During  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydens  of  Calydon  and  Polynioes  of 
Thebes,  both  lugitires  firom  their  native  countries, 
met  St  Aigos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
came  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
bearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
lepanited  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
reoogmsed  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
bim  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
of  his  danghters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lion,  and  the  orade  was,  that  one  of  bis  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras- 
Uu  therefore  gave  his  daughter  Deipyle  to  Tjrdeus, 
Bsd  Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
prmnited  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
ovn  conntiy.  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaians  foretold  that 
all  who  diould  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exvopUon  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  1, 
&c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  69^  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
fix  other  heroes,  via.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Arophia- 
Ruu,  CapaneuB,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynioes  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  nnfortnnately  as  Amphiarans  had  predicted, 
and  AdxBstns  alone  was  aaved  by  the  swiftness  of 
hit  hone  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  IL 
xxiil  346,  &c  :  Paus.  viii  25.  §  5  ;  ApoUod.  iil 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  aiz  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athena  and  implored  the  assifttance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Theseus  was  persnaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
deliTend  up  the  bodies  of  the  &llen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  boiiaL  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  1 ; 
Ptai.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  yeara  after  this  Adrastus  persiuded  the 
KTcn  sous  of  the  beroei,  who  had  fidlen  in  the 
var  agtinst  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiarans  now  declared  that  the 
pKb  sf^ved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promiaed 
wxeai.  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  2;  Apollod.  iU.  7.  §  2.) 
This  war  ia  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  the  Epiffoni  ('EafToroi).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
nzed  to  ue  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
rehabitaBts  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
TnvnM.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  S  2—4 ;  Herod,  v.  61  ; 
StraK  viL  p.  325.)     The  only  Aigive  hero  that 
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feU  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of  Adrss* 
tus.  After  having  bmlt  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adrastxia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  43.  §  1.) 
Afber  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  fPaus.  iL  e.),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho* 
ruses  (Herod,  v.  67)i  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§4.)  The  Ittends  about  Adrastus  snd  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  weU  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  iz.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  PauBuiias.   (iii.  18.  g  7,  z.  10.  g  2.) 

Fhim  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.    (Hom.  JL  y.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  f  ASpoirros),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
sian  king  Gordins,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  fitther  and  deprived  of  everything-  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kiU 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  thia  accident  the  wiU  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  Uve  longer  and  kiUed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i.  35—45.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('AdpooTor),  of  ALphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle*s  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Pros- 
Jht,  m  vitt.  lib.  Pi^.%  and  by  AchiUes  Tatius 
(p  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  t» 
Harmomiea  PU)lemaMy,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  irrpi 
'Ap/uofuccSy,  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.     [Hadhunub.] 

ADRIAN  US  (*A3piair($s),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,**  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funexal  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  seal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  diacretion  of  a  philoso* 
pher.  His  fint  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  irdAiir  Ik  ^oiWinrr  ypitifuKra^ 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dreas  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  phUoso- 
phy.  A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostntus  of  hb 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  auch  insults  di^^iora  ictfptaw,  but 
his  pupils   were  not  content  with   weapons  of 
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lidicule.  The  viait  of  M.  AntoninuB  to  Athens 
made  him  Acquainted  with  Adrianiu,  whom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  honourod  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  dedamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  a^  not  kter  than  ▲.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr.  ViL 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  9.  v.  *ASpauf6sJ)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  dechunations 
only  are  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allktius  in  the  Exoerpta  Varia  Cfraecorum  So- 
fftvctarum  ae  RkeUnicarum^  Roroae,  1641,  and  by 
WtAfL  in  the  first  volume  of  the  RhUont  Graed, 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('A9fMayi$f),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  'A\f(ay8pi^.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Bys. 
$,  V.  2<ir«<a),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (St<*ph.  Byz.  5.  v,  *Karpaia,) 
Suidas  (s.  v.  *A^tap6s)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  ^AAt^avipids,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meiueke,  in  the  AbhaudL  der  lieriin. 
Akademie,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  \*ASpia»6s)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Itagoge  Sacrarwn  Litcrurum,  re- 
commended by  Photius  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critid  Saeri,  fol.  Lond.  1660.  [A. J.C.  ] 

ADU'SIUS  (*A8oi(o'ios),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropnedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Cario,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fends  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  aftei^ 
wards  assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  niliabitamts 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  l,&c.,  viiL  6.  g  7.) 

AEA4     [Gaba.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ACES(Al»a}j).  1.  The  fiither  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  lonians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  b.  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  lonians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  lonians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  Utter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  a.  c  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (AIokISjis)^  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Met,  xi.  227,  &c.,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met.  viit.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met,  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus  the  grcat-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Arn,  iii.  296.)  [L.  S.J 
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AEACIDES  (AWtBi^s),  the  son  of  Aiymbaa. 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
dea^  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  dain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii  24.)  Aeaddes  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Phanalns,  by  whom  be 
had  the  celebrated  Pyirims  and  two  daughters, 
DeVdameia  and  Troms.  In  B.C.  317  he  assisted 
Poly^MTchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  yonn^ 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  yean  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Cassander ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  deatme- 
tion  by  some  &ithfhl  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea* 
ddes  in  B.  c.  313 ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  oonqaefed 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  i.  11 ;  Diod.  xix.  11, 
36,  74 ;  Plut.  Pyrrh,  I  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Afcucos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina. 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  boru 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  h^ 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  12.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  52 ;  Pans.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac- 
coimts  Aeacus  nvas  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (fi6pfiriKt5) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  mode  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  ( lies.  Fragm,  67,  ed.  Gdttling ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  6;  Paus.  /.  c.)  Ovid  (AfeL  viL  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fcd>.  52 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
ofl^,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  popuhition  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
Miiller  justly  remarks  {Aeginetica)^  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelaagiana^  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi< 
dones,  and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopusb  Acactia 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themseWes. 
(Pind.  IttA.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  39.  §  5.)  Ho 
was  such  a  &vourite  with  the  hitter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaceum,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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wiOs  of  white  maiUe.  Aeacus  wu  believed  in 
later  timee  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
ncred  endoeure.  (Paos.  iL  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
lerred  in  Pindar  ((X.  viii.  39,  &c)  relates  that 
ApoOo  and  Powidon  took  Aeacus  as  their  assistant 
in  boilding  the  walls  of  Troy.  When  the  work 
was  eompleted,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
will,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  paxta  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dsad,  the  third  ibroed  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  boUt  bj  Aeacus.  Hereiqwn  Apollo  pro- 
phened  that  Troy  would  fall  through  the  hands  of 
the  Acacida.  Aeacus  was  also  ^lieved  by  the 
Aeginetsns  to  have  surrounded  their  island  with 
high  difi  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Pans.  ii.  29. 
§  5.)  Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
story  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  {Met  vii. 
506,  &&,  ix.  435,  &&)  By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  ion,  Phoeua,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[PstBUS ;  Tblamon.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Met  xiil  25 ;  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  (Gorff,  p.  523 ;  compare  Apolog.  p. 
41 ;  laocrat.  Evag,  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
Europeans.  In  woriu  of  art  he  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
iii.  11  g  6  ;  Pind.  Ittkm.  viiL  47,  &c)  Aeacus 
had  saiictuariee  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Pana.  ii.  29.  §  6 ;  Hesych.  $.  v.;  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
AcM.  ziii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
bim  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
AVm.  viiL  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (AJo^a).  1.  A  surname  oi  Medeia, 
derired  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  father 
Aeetes  ruled.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  1 1 35.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetea. 
{\l(m.O(L  ix.  32 ;  Apallon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  386.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname,  (^coeiw,  Propert. 
il  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
have  inhabited  a  small  i^and  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Propert.  iiL  10.  31.)         [JL  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (AtaKrf8i|r).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
Lampsacua,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Arehedice  in  marriage.  (Thnc.  vi  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(SchoL  ad  HepkaesL  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw.^ 

AEBUTIA  GENS,  contained  two  femiHes,  the 
names  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for^ 
ner  was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
R^n*  was  originally  patrician.  Comicen  does  not 
•eem  to  have  been  a  family-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Posturaua  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
amsd  ia  &  a  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
m  the  eaily  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
pentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
tt  held  any  curule  office  till  the  praetorship  of  M. 
Aehatins  Elva  in  B.  c.  1 76. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
belonged,  who  disdoaed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
M  the  Bacdianalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  leiiate  in  conaequence,  b.  c.  186.  (Li v.  xxxix. 
flJM9.)  ^ 

AEDESIA  (AtXc0'ia),a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  iiflth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Henneias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  be<m  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter versea.  The  names  of  her  sons  wen  Am* 
monius  and  HeliodoruSk  (Suidas,  a.  v. ;  Damascius, 
Of).  PhoL  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (AtMcriot),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  mora  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  lamblichua. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fencied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tino to  philoaophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verae  repreaented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fean  by  a  metaphopcal  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus.  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthea 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  Vit.Aedes,)     [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('Arfioiy).  1.  A  daughter  of  Paudar 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  (Od,  xix. 
517,  &c.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  pLin  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe^s  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon*s 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm.  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  5.)  Accoiding  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  tlien  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 

Erixe.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
e  went  to  her  fether,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slaveys  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fifite,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  itys,  whom  tliey  placed  befon>  him 
in  a  dish.     Aedon   fled  with   ('helidonis  to  hei 
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father,  wbo,  when  Polytechnai  came  in  pnnuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  boond,  meared  with  honey, 
and  thai  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  snffierings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zens  changed  Polytechnns  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
fiither  into  a  aeareagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  sindlow, 
and  Aedon  henelf  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythns 
teems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  dus  as  that  aboat  Philomde  and 
Procne.  [L.  9.] 

AEB^ES  or  AEE^A  (AliHs),  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  ( Apollod.  I  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Theog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Prarf,  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antione.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd,  OL  xiaL  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
(.  c  ;  ApoUod.  /.  & ;  Hom.  Od,  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
cb  NaU  Deor,  iiL  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chaldope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Tkaog.  960.;  Apollod.  L  9, 23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  28.)  Compare  AfiSY&Tua,  An- 
60NAUTAB,  Jason,  and  Mkdeia.  [L.  S.] 

AEETIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met  Tii.  9, 296,  Heroid,  yl  103  ;  Val.  Place, 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOA  (AlFyif),  according  to  Hyginus  {Pod. 
Attr,  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestuik  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  in&nt  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginns,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  in&nt  2feus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightaess,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conc^  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accoidin^y  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  .cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  A^  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  dijf!erent  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemerus  and  others.  (Eratosth.  CdteuL 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  Instii.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  uympli,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  af^,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  dtl|,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat  Phaau 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
wns  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infiint  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Ideier^s  Unprutuf 
'tnd  BeJeiUuttg  dtr  Sieruuamen^  p.  309  ;  Bottiger, 
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Atnalikea^  i  p.  16,  &c. ;  Creuser,  Symbol.  W.  p. 
458  ke.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (Afyofwr),  a  son  of  Unmua  hy 
Gaen.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and 
Cottns  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranid* 
(Hes.  Tbeqg,  502,  &c.),  and  are  described  as  hng» 
monsters  with  a  hundred  anns  (4itaroyx*»p*i)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  1 1.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  U% 
&c.)  Most  writen  mention  the  third  Urankf 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aecaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  i. 
403,  &c),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  (me  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  aboat  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 

!Hom.  IL  L  398,  &c.)  According  to  Henod 
Tkeog.  154,  &c  617,  &&),  Aegaeon  and  hia 
brothen  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  thej 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  thar  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their*  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thmst 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
chexres  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  THeoa. 
617,  &c  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 
Pausanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iL  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorii^thus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (MeL 
U.  10)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  ApoUom.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(Aetu  z.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympns,  and  Callimachas  {Hifimu 
m  DeL  141,  &c),  r^arding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  {Idjfl.  i  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothen  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  iiccounts  about  them.  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEUS  {AXyatos\  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Enboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hill.  (Strab.  Ix.  p.  405 ;  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (A/7c<3i}f),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Hom.  //.  L  265;  Ov.  Heroid,  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Akgbus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Cameuae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  L  19;  Val.  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  \a- 
terviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicsited  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  places 
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iteTpd  to  Amria,  one  near  Arida  (Viig:  Am.  rii. 
761,  &&;  Otid,  Fa$L  iii  *263»  &&;  Stnb.  ▼. 
p.  239;  Pint.  iVinn.  4;  Lactant.  i.  22. §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  dty  of  Home  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  Uie  Tslley  now  called  O^nreUa,  where 
the  Hovd  shield  had  fidlen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Noma  wm  likewise  beUered  to  have  had 
inteiTiewe  with  hit  heloved  Camena.  (Plat.  Nwm. 
IS  ;  Jnv.  iii.  12.)  Orid  {MeL  xr.  431,  &c. ; 
eompare  Stnb.  /.  c^  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nnma,  A^eria  ned  into  the  slud j  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Arida,  and  there  distuibed  by  her  lamen- 
tations the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
bnraght  thither  from  Tanris  bj  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Htppolytos.  Virgil  {Aen, 
vii.  761)  makes  Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Virbhis,  who  was  nndoabtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
JnBtancea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
eomlAned  with  a  purely  ItaUan  worship.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Eyeriae;  compare 
Wagner,  Commentatio  de  Elyeritte  fantt  ei  wpeeu 
*uuffHe  situ,  Marbui^,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Itelig. 
ier  Honurr^  ii.  pi  203,  &c  and  213,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

A  EG  EST  US.     [AcKSTES.] 

A  EG  K  US  (Aorfi^f).  1.  According  to  some 
aceoants  a  son  of  Pandion  1 1,  king  of  Athens,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scjhus  or 
Phcmioa,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  3,  &c  ;  Schol.  ad 
LjfropJkr.  494;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Afetionids,  bat  Aegeus  In  conjmiction  with  his 
brotheia,  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aspens  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.  Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chalcinpe,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed thw  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethnt  at  Troexen.  (Plut.  Tket.  3; 
ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Thesena  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
f<nrmed  of  his  descent,  he  went  tu  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
ckiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  npcm  Aegeus  and  dqposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(PluL  Tka.  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner :  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tnbnte  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  fiither  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoi^t  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
prr»mise,  and  his  fiither,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rocdc  on  the  seocoast,  on  perceiving  the  blade  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.  (Plut.  Tke$.  22;  Diod.  iv.  61; 
Paits»  L  22.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iii 
74.)  Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
sooie  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  firom  Corinth 
to  Cbldiia,  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
Mcdosy  by  Aegeua.   (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)     Aegeus  was  one  of   the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 

iA^is)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
12.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Paiisanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon*  (Paus.  L  5.  §  2, 
x.]0.§l.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegeids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  fonned  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  provious  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  di£forence  in  the  accounts,  that,  ao- 
cording  to  some,  A^ns  was  the  leader  oi  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  A^ids 
from  the  later  A^feus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
/yA.  V.  101 ;  7«<A.  viL  18,  &c.,  with  the  SchoL) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  A^us.  (Paus. 
iiL  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGI'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  {AlytdKri  or 
A<7i(i\cia),  a  daughter  of  Adrastns  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adnistine.  (Horn. 
//.  V.  41*2 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Kustath,  ad  IL  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  fiir  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  luily.  (SchoL  ad  lAfcopkr.  610;  Ov. 
Mei.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretcnsis 
(vL  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Dicunedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  hioL  In  Ovid 
(/6ur,  349)  she  ia  described  as  the  type  of  a  Ixul 
wife.  [L  .S.J 

AEOI'ALEUS  (AlytoAciJs).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Ampliithea  or  Demoanasaa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  tlie  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5. §  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  A^ialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  iL  5.  §  5,  viL  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.    [Absvrtus.]     [L.  S.] 
AEGI'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in   Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  tho 
death  of  the  bitter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  iL  12.) 
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AEOIDU  CHOS  or  AEOrOCHOS  (A^iSov- 
X^s  or  Al7(ox<^)«  &  snniame  of  Zona,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegu  with  which  he  strikes  tenor  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  IL  i  202,  iL  157* 
375,  &c  ;  Find.  lath,  iv.  99 ;  Hygin.  Pod.  Attr.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derire  the  surname  firom  t^  and  dx^f* 
nnd  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
gOHt.  (Spanh.  ad  Oaliim,  Aymw.  m  Jov.  49.)  [L.Su] 

AeMiMUS,  or  AEOI'MIUS  (ASytfws,  or 
Alyifuos)^  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  tiie  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Giden  (De  Dijffkr.  Puis. 
i.  2,  ir.  2.  11.  ToL  viii.  pp.498,  716,752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Velia  in  Lueania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  oentury  before 
Christ.  His  woric  was  entitled  Iltpl  naA^uEr,  De 
PcUpUatiomhuity  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (op.  AHen,  idr,  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (vkaKow- 
TowouK^p  ff&yypa(ifia)^  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per* 
son  of  the  same  name  (H,  N,  Tii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  hare  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  wme  or  difierent  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  O.] 

AEOI'MIUS  {Aiytfuot)^  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thesaaly.  (Pind. 
Ptfth.  i.  124,  V.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
iiK«istance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Herscles.  (ApoIIod. 
ii.  7.  §  7;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  reg^ed  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (ApoUod.  iL  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  ad  PuuL  PytiL  I  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  Miiller,  Dor,  i.  35,  &c 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius,*^  of  which  a  fow  fi»gments  are  still 
extanu  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xL 
p.  503;  Steph.  Bya.  «.o.  *A€ayrls,)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Admins  and  Hencles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddeck,  BMioik  derafLLiLuml  Kuntt,  ii.  84, 
&c. ;  Miiller,  Dor,  i.  33,  &c.;  Welcker,  Der  Epiadm 
Cjtdia^  pk  266,  &c.  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Dimtser,  Die  Proffm.  d,  qn$ck.  Pom,  der 
Grieek  bis  s«r  Zeii  Aiexand.  p.  56,  &c)     [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.     [Abacus.] 

AEGINAEA  (Atytraia),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans, 
lit  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois, or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (afyaWa).  [  L.  S.] 

AEGINE'TA,  a  modeller  {/itior)  mentioned 
by  PUny.  {H.  M  zxxv.  U.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agre^^  that  Winckehnann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeffimekm  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country  | 
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of  some  artist,  whose  leal  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  Hu  brother  Pasiaa,  a 
painter  of  some  distiactioD,  was  a  pupil  of  Erjgo- 
nus,  who  had  been  cokmr-ninder  to  the  artist 
Neakes.  We  leam  firom  Plutarch  (AnU.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  firiend  of  Aratus  of  SieyoDy 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  leatgie 
B.  c.  248.  We  shall  not  be  for  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish* 
ed  about  OL  czl.  &  c.  220.  (K.  O.  Mailer,  ^rdL 
der  KmisL  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEOINETA    PAULUS.      [Paolub  Avoh 

NSTA.] 

AEOI'OCHUS.    [Aboiduchus.] 

AE'OIPAN  (AlYfiRv),  that  is,  Ooat^Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  iqipean  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  Aooor&ig  to  Hyginos  {Fab.  155)  he  waa 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Aqp^ 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  th» 
stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Astr,  ii.  18.  §  28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  fother  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fisL  (Eratosth.  OxlasL  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hennes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Astr,  L  c)  According  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  \ParaUeL  22), 
A^pan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculnm  and  her  fiither 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  diffisrent  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MytkoL 
Brie/e,  i.  p.  80,  &c.)  [L.  S.  J 

AEOISTHUS  (Afyiir^os),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  danghter 
Pelopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthtts  (fixmi  oXg  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87, 88 ;  AeUan, 
V,  H.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  fother, 
she  had  taken  firom  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  fother  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  caxried  was 
Uie  cause  of  the  recqgniti<m  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast  Aegisthus  and  his  fother  now  took 
possesrion  of  their  lawful  inhmtanoe  firom  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  c 
and  252.)  Homer  appean  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  leam  frxmi  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthoa 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  pert  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.  (Od.  iv.  518,  &c)  While 
Agsunemnon,  the  son  of  Atnms,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Cly  temnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  bo 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.   (Hom.  Od.  iii.  263,  &c)     In  order  not 
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to  be  8iir[»iaed  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
lent  (Nit  spiels  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Ai'guthQB  invited  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
hiai  treacheronsly  mordered.  (Hom.  Od.  it.  524, 
&c;  Pans.  iL  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  A^iisthus 
irigned  seven  years  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
tbe  eighth  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
tamed  home  and  avenged  the  deam  of  his  &ther 
by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Hom.  Od,  L 
29,  &C. ;  compare  Agamucnon,  CLyTBMNBSTiu« 
Orbstsb.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLE  (AfyXi?).  1.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
Naiads,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaen  ( Viig>  Edt^, 
vi.  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites. 
(Paa&  ix.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Gymene.  (Hygin.  Fab  154«  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  ad  Jen.  iv.  484  ;  comp.  Hbspbridbs.) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
beloved  hy  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Pint.  The»,  20;  Athen.  xiii.  p.567.)  [L.  &] 

AEGLE  (AfyXi7),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ae«culapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
Uinipetia,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to 
Hemiippas  (a/i.  6cW.  m  Arisiopk,  Plut,  701),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  («.  v.  'Hvtomj.) 
Sbe  IS  said  to  have  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
*  Hrighlnesa,"  or  •*  Splendour,"  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
{^.  H.  Meiboro.  Comment  tn  Hippocr,  ^Jw^ur,'^ 
Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  4to.  c.  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.G.] 
AEGLE'IS  (Ai7Ai»/5),  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
who  bad  emigrated  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
Ihiring  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
of  Acgeus,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Anthe'is, 
Lvtiea,  and  Orthaea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  Geraestns  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  averts 
tng  a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (AfyXiff ),  a  Somian  athlete,  who  was 
dumb,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(OelL  V.  9 ;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  ext  4.) 

AEGLETES  (A<7A>f^v)»  that  is,  the  radiant 
ffwl,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1730;  Apollod,  i.  9.  §26;  Hesych.».r.)  [L.  S.J 
AEGO'BOLUS  (Ai-yofiiJA..-)  the  goat-killer,  a 
tunume  of  Dionysus,  at  P'otniae  in  Bocotia. 
(Paus.ix.8.§1.)  [L.S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (Afyrfjctpwr),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  gont, 
bat  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
eigns  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  v. 
K14  ;  C.  Caes,  Germ,  in  AnU,  213.)        [L.  S.] 

AEGO'PHAGUS  (Ai7o^>oj),  the  goat^eater, 
s  suniame  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped by  tbe  LaGcdaerooni'ws.  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  7 ; 
Hejych.  and  Etym.  M.  #.  r.)  [L.  S»] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
ADobroges,  who  bid  served  Caestir  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
hiiQ  with  great  diatinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
the  dndry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  tbrmselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  Be/l,  Civ,  iii  59,  60.)  Aegos  was  after- 
wards  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Ar7virrof),  a  son  of  Belns  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4 ;  Taetz.  ad  Lyoophr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  A^gyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  Uie  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gare  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued  the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  A^yptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  hrother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  FaS,  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  bv  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Ae^ptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Xynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestm. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  Uieir  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  tbe  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Aigos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hygiuus  {Fab,  1 68) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  possc»- 
sion  of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fiigitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Aigos,  and  when  Diinaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  Tliero 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  fiite  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.     (Pans,  vil  21.  §  6.)         [I*  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  CAff/uonrros),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Phitaea,  b.  c  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  {Arui,  19)  calls  Arimnestus 
(*A/)f/iM)<rro5). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  fiunily- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catua,  Gallus,  Gra- 
cjLia,  Lamia,  Liuur,  Paktur,  Staibnus, 
Stilo,  Tubkro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  AUia^  but  A  Ilia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  £unily-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Bala,  Lamia^  Faeius, 
and  S^nug,  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  S^ 
nus  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aclii.  [Sicjanuk.J 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P.  Aeliu&  Paetu»    in  b  c  337. 
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Under  tlie  erapin  the  Aelian  mune  became  sdU 
more  eelebimtea.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  oomequently  of  the  Antoninei,  whom 
he  adopted* 

It  is  docbtfnl  to  which  fimiily  P.  Aeliaf  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  fint  plebeiaa  qiiaetton, 
&a409.  (liT.iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandns  the 
leader  of  an  insorrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagandae,  in  the  leign  of  Diodetian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianns  HeronHas.  (En- 
trop.  iz.  IS  ;  AoreL  Vict,  de  Can,  89.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'BIUS,  prafect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insmnrectbn  of  the  guards  against 
NenrSy  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  mmishment  of  some 
obnozions  pezaonsy  bat  was  kuled  by  Tiajan  with 
his  aooompHoes.  (Dion  Cass.  IzTiiL  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KXMtos  AlXio- 
w6s),  was  bom  according  to  Snidas  («.  n,  A2\itaf6s) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  ( V.  H.  zii.  26),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citisenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( K.  //.  iz.  82,  zii.  25.^ 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  dme  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  ^  cro^um^r.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  knguage  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  i  luKiyKufT'os  or  fttXi^Bcyyos,  (Philost  VU. 
Sopk,  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  *Af>x'<P*^'  (Pontifez). 
He  lived  to  above  sizty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  beoiuse  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (notfc^Ai;  'Itrropla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  bis  '*Varia  Historia,**  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  ft"iTn»l«  (n«pl  Zi&wv 
tBtdrriTos)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  csilled  his 
**I>e  Animalium  Natura.**  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &Cm  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  pasmges  from 
works  of  older  authon  which  are  now  lost  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Itidy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (in  VU.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy  ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  oz  with  five  feet.  (De  Anim.  zL  40  ;  comp.  zi 
1 1 .)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 
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end  of  the  woik  is  a  concluding  chapter  (^fXoyoy), 
where  he  states  the  general  prindptes  on  whidi  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  gremt 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — ^that  be 
has  preferred  the  punuit  of  knowledge  to  the  par- 
suit  of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  foun4 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  tba 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  foz,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  thao  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  thei 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  asaod- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  Txi.  15^  to  dragons 
(id.  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (iL  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (iL  57)«  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  woiic(Aa  woueiAws,  he  says,  ia  i»- 
tendonu ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  Hia 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  foult,  haa  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  th^  aanoe 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjee* 
tnre,  by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  incnkate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  K  H.rii,  44i 
De  Jtmm.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  iz.  7,  and  £!piloff,)i 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  ezpressly  on  philoao- 
phical  and  religious  subjects,  especully  one  on 
Providence  (IIcm  lipo^olas)  in  three  books  (Suidas^ 
«.  €.  *A6curatplirrois)y  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (IIcpl  6ciwir  *£rc^ycK»y),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(De  Anim,  vii.  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letten  on  husbandry  and  snch-liks 
matten  ('A7poiKacal  ^EvttrroKal),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclides,  Polemo^ 
Adamantius  and  Melampus.  The  "  V^aria  Historia* 
was  first  edited  by  Camillus  Peruscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4to.;  the  principal  ediUons  since  are  by 
Perixonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8va,  by  Gronovius, 
Ley  den,  1731;  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  KUhn,  Leip- 
zig, 1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  De  Animalium 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lend.  1744, 
2  vols.  4  to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  LeiprJg, 
1784,2  vols.  Sro.  The  hist  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  Thi«  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letten 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  worics  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  "Collectio  Epistolanus 
Graecarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  transhited  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanle}',  1665;  Uiis 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tr«nshted 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Karrnyopta  rod  Tvypt^os,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalus. 
(Suidas,  «.  V. ''A^^ci'.)  [A   K.} 


AEUANUS. 

AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
nnti  (a.  d.  25^268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
He  iMomed  the  purple  in  Oanl  after  the  death  of 
Postmona,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldieri,  be- 
CM8S  he  wonld  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mognn- 
taoim.  Trebellins  PoQio  and  other*  call  him 
LoUianna ;  Eckhel  {Dodr.  Num.  tIL  p.  448)  thinks, 
that  hia  tme  name  waa  Laelianns ;  bnt  there  seems 
most  aathority  in  fitToor  of  L,  Adiamuk  (Entrop. 
ix.  7;  TiebeD.  Poll  Trif.  7>r.  4;  AureL Vict,  de 
Can,  33,  £^  82.) 

AELI ATiUS  ME'CCIUS  CAiXttu^f  MUkios\ 
aa  ancient  physician,  who  most  have  lived  in  the 
seeond  eentnry  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (De  Tktriaea  ad  FampkiL  init.  vol.  ziv. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  &ther  is 
supposed  to  have  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  fy  Galea  {De  DumcU  MuamL  c  I.  p.  2. 
ed.  Diets)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  his  fiither^s 
anatomical  writings.  Chilen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  rf  the  Diaaection  of  the 
Mindea  aa  bang  held  in  aome  repute  in  hia  time 
(tUl),  and  he  alwaya  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect. {IbUL  c^  7,  22,  p>p.  U,  57.)  During  the 
pretalenee  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
saidbyGakn  {Ih  Tkeriaea  ad  PamjM.  Mdu)  Ui 
hare  used  the  Theriaca  {DioU  tf  Aid,  art  Thb- 
ncMs)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preserratiTe  against  the  disease.  He 
most  haTe  beoi  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
same  anecdote  ia  mentioned  by  the  Aiabic  Histo- 
ran  Ab6  t-Faraj  iHigior,  Oomputd,  DymuL  p. 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
that  he  makea  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  &r  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AKLIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  oflSsred  up  the 
pniyer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  hud  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hi$L  iv. 
hX)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Oruter,  p.  453; 
Ordli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  H.  Plautius 
Silnuras  Aelianna,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commanda,  and  that  he  waa  twice  consul. 
Hit  fint  consulship  waa  in  a.  o.  47 ;  the  date  of 
hit  teeond  is  unknown. 

AEUA'NUS  TA'CTICUS(Al\iai^j  TttJCToaJi) 
was  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Clasdins  Aeliaous.  He  fired  in  Rome  and  wrote 
ft  woik  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tae- 
tks  of  the  Greeks  (IIcpl  'ZrpomrYi»(»v  Td^ww 
'E^^niMr),  vhich  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  girea  a  brief  account  of  the 
conttitutioa  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
woik  aroae,  ha  aays  {Dedie,\  firmn  a  conTersation 
he  bad  with  the  emperor  Nenra  at  Frontinus*s 
house  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  .  on 
iVbnrf  Tactics  also;  but  this,  if  it  waa  written, 
» lost  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactica  (a  toit 
hBdone)  waa  pubBahed  m  1532 ;  the  next,  much 
hettar,  waa  hf  Frandaena  Robortellua,  Venice, 
1&52, 4to.,  which  oontaina  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editoi^  and  ia  illuatrated  with  many  cuta.  The 
heat  edition  ia  that  printed  by  Elaevir  at  Leyden, 
|<(13.  It  ia  nauaOy  found  bound  up  with  Leola 
Tsctaa  [Lao). 

it  waa  tianakted  into  Latin  first  by  Theodorus 
«  Theasahniea.  This  transb^tt  waa  pnbfiahed 
«*  Rfloa,  1487,  together  with  Vegetiua,  Frondnua, 
•ttl  Modeatoa.  It  ia  printed  alao  in  Robortelhia^a 
«htieB,  whidi  thenfbn  contains  two  Latin  jet- 
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siona.  It  haa  been  tnmabited  into  Engliah  by 
Capt.  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  DiUon,  181 4,  4to.  [A.  A.J 

AB'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristidbs.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPrADES.  [Asclkpudxs.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [DoNAxua] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRFDIUa  [Lamprioius.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMOTUS  (AfXioi  npo/aSror), 
an  ancient  phyaician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
aonal  hiatory  no  particulara  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  ViUoison 
(Aneed.  Oraee.  tdI.  ii  p.  179,  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Chnst;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient;  and  by 
Choolant  (Handbuek  dtr  BUeherhaids  fUr  die 
Adten  M&iiemf  Ed.  2.  Leipsig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  bite  aa  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos,  Medioam,  teamd,  Looot^  iv.  7,  voL 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aeliut.  He 
wrote  seveial  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  difierent  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  fiir  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  Iiave  ever  he&a  published,  though  K'uhn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  aTiters.  Some  extracts 
firom  one  of  his  works  entitled  Avra/ttptfr,*  Medi- 
emalmm  Fonndarum  CoUedia,  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn  in  his  AddUam.  ad  EUmA.  Mtd.  VeL  a 
J.A.Fabrieio  m  *^BibL  Gr,^  EMb^  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tradatm  ds  SooHmtOy  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mereurialis  in  his  Varia*  ZeoMones,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Venom  el  Morhie  Feaoions, 
i.  16,  ii.  2 ; .  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefiices 
to  Nicander*s  Thenaoa^  pb  xi.,  and  AUxipkarmaoa^ 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AELLO.    [Harptiax.] 
AELLOPUS  ('AcAA^ovs\  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  Uke  a  storm-wind.     Homer 
uses  the  form  deXXAirot,    (II.  viii.  409.)     [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [TiMOTMBUs  Ablurus] 
AEMI'LIA.     1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occauoii, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her'  assistance,  and  mim- 
culously  rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.      (Dionys.  iL 
68;  VaLMax.i.  L§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullns, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebmted 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  waa  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  II., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  fiither  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Awafup^p  is  a  word  used  l^  the  kter  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Citnge  {Ohte,  Med, 
€t  In/im.  OraedL)  to  mean  eu,  «wfw.  It  is  how« 
ever  frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  tha 
text  See  Leo^  Oomped,  Medie.  iv.  1,  11.  iqp^ 
Ermerin.  Aneod,  Mid,  Cfraee.  pp.  153, 167. 
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(Paljb.  TiiU.  12  ;  Diod.  Eic.  xiii-i  VaL  Hu. 

tL  7.  S  1 1  PJut  jloL.  2 ;  Li>.  uiTiii.  &7.} 

3.  Tbe  third  duuhur  of  K  Aomliiu  PWlui 
MaccdonKU  wm  ■  little  giri  when  her  &ther  »■» 
■ppoiDtrd  eonnl  ■  Kcmd  time  la  conduct  the  mr 
■Iriurul  Peneu.  Upon  retomiiig  bane  oftft  bift 
election  he  fbond  her  in  teui,  uid  apon  inqniring 
the  rciucin  ihe  told  him  that  Pennu  had  died, 
which  WW  tht  nama  of  her  dug ;  whereopon  he 
exclaimed  **  1  accept  the  omtn,"  and  rqardcd  it 
B  a  pkdge  of  bii  nKCeH  in  the  war.  (Cic  dt 
Die.  1 16.  iL  10;  Pint.  Aim.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Iitpida.     [Lipids.] 


mfor 


iTing  a 


Tirgm,  w 


*  pnt  to  death  B.  I 


0  of  thi 

*ii;giDa,  Haicia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  mat 
crime,  hot  theoe  two  were  aeqnitted  b;  the  pinili- 
fnei,  when  Aemili*  waa  condmiiBd,  bat  were 
rabuqnentlj  condemiied  by  ihepiaetorL.  Caiaina. 
(Plot.  Qia-L  Mom.  p.  284  ;  Li*.  Bfit  63  ; 
Orouoa,  J.  IS  ;  Awm.  n  Cie.  MU.  f.  46,  ed. 
Orelh.) 

AEHI'LIA  QENS,  ongioal];  writtm  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  moat  snciFnt  patrician  houiei  U 
Rome.  Ita  origin  ii  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
add  it  ia  laid  to  haro  been  deacended  from  Ma- 
mercva,  who  receiied  the  name  of  Aemilina  on  ac- 
count of  tike  peraoaaiTeneaa  of  hit  Lajigoage  (Sj' 
•iVvXloT  Xiyou).  Thii  Mamcrcai  ia  repmented 
bf  BOme  aa  the  taa  of  Pjthagoraa,  and  by  othrn 
aa  the  wn  of  Noma,  while  a  third  acconnt  tiaen 
hi*  origin  to  Aaaniut,  who  liad  two  aona,  Jnlini 
and  Aemjloa.  (Pint.  AamiL  %  Num.  8, 21 ;  Feitui, 

cvFlhe  anceaton  of  the  Aemilii.  (SiL  ItaL  TiiL  297.) 
It  aeemi  prellj  dear  that  the  Aemilii  wen  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  FeitDi  derifea  the  name  Ha- 
merena  &an  the  Dacan,  Mamen  in  that  langoage 
being  the  ttme  aa  Han.  The  Sabinea  apoke 
Oican.  Slnca  then  tbe  Aemilii  were  nippoaed  to 
ha*e  come  tu  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 

makei  the  anaalol  of  the  honae  the  ion  of  Pftha- 
ti.ni.  The  iinl  member  of  the  home  who  ob- 
tatnrd  the  contolahip  waa  L.  Aemiliui  Mamereua, 
ii>  B.  c  484. 

Tbe  bmilj-niiniea  of  thii  geni  are  :  Bihhui.*, 
Bl'CA,  LtriDVK,  MjlHKbcub  or  MaVKRciNua, 
PaPUb,  PairLi.ua,  IlaiiiLi.iiB,  Scaunua.  Of  theae 
namet  Bnoi,  I^pidoa,  Paalln,  and  Scounu  an  the 

AEMlLIA'NUa  1.  Th«  eon  of  L.  Aemilin. 
Pagllui  Maoedonicni,  waa  adopted  by  P.Comelini 
Scipo,  the  eon  of  P.  Comeliua  Scipio  Africanua, 
and  waa  thui  called  P,  Comeliua  Scipio  Aemilianna 
African™.     [SccFiO-l 

2.  The  goieniar  of  Panoonia  and  Hoena  in  the 
reign  of  OtiJlua.  He  u  alio  called  Aemiliaii  and 
on  eoini  we  find  oa  hii  pnenomen  both  Mamu 
and  CaiuL     On  one  coin  he  ii  called  C  Julini 

gennineneBa'ofIhewDrdJulmi.(EckheI,*iLp.372.) 
Jle  waa  bom  in  Maurilania  about  A.  D.  2U6.  He 
deftatad  the  barbariant  who  had  iSTaded  hit  pnv 
rince,  and  chaaed  them  a*  &r  aa  tbe  Dannbe,  a.)>. 
253.  He  diatribnted  among  hia  eoldien  the  booty 
he  bad  gained,  and  waa  lalnted  emperor  hj  them. 
He  then  maiehed  into  Italy,  bnt  Oallnt,  who  had 
■dvuicad  to  meet  bin,  waa  ilain  at  Inteiamoa  to- 


AENEASl 
gvtttf  witk  hia  ton  Vgloaanai  bj  hia  own  eeUiera. 

Aemilioaoa  waa  acknowledged  by  the  eeiuiie.  but 
waa  akin  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  nwnthi  bv  iiia 
uldiera  neu  ^letom,  on  tbe  appnach  of  V^er.- 
anaa.  Aecoi^ng  to  other  accounia  he  died  > 
natnnl  death.  (ZiMmD*,  i.  28.  29;  Zonana,  lii. 
21,  22  1  Eatnp.  ii.  5  ;  Anid.  Vict,  di  Caa.  SI, 


3.  One  of  Iba  thirty  lynnu  (a.  d.  2i9— 26B} 
waa  compelled  by  tbe  tnupe  in  Egypt  In  Haanw 
the  pojple.  He  took  tbe  nuname  of  Alenodo'  or 
AlejondrinuL  OaDienna  aent  Theodotoa  againat 
him,  by  whom  he  waa  taken  and  lent  priaoner  to 
Oallieona.  Aemilianiu  waa  itnngkd  in  priaon. 
{TrebelL  PoU.  Trig.  Twr.  32,  Guilitm.  4. 5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  i>  alu  ailed  A-mOim,) 
lived  in  the  fifth  centory  afW  Chritt,  and  ia 
known  aa  a  phyucian.  confeeur,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Honnarie  (a.  D. 
477-464).  during  the  Arian  pcnccBtioD  in  Africa. 
he  waa  meat  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romiah 
chureh  cetebralea  hu  nMOiOTy  on  the  lUtb  of  De- 
cember, the  Oreak  chureh  on  (he  aeTcnth.  [Mar- 
lyrol.  Ham.  ed.  Baron. ;  Victor  Vitenva,  Di  Ptr- 
treat.  VoKlal  i.  1.  with  Ruinan'i  notea,  Paiia, 
Gyo.  1694;  Baonni,  Nomaiiiler  Saaelonm  Prv 
fiaioK  MeJimnm.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  {AvuXlwot),  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaeo,  and  an  efMaramnuitic  poet.  Nothing 
fiirthei  it  knoitn  about  nim.  Three  of  hi*  ept- 
grama  haie  been  preaened.  (AntboL  Onee.  lii 
623.  U.  21H,75fi.)  ICP.  M.1 

AEMI'LIL'S  ASPER.  [Abpu.] 
AEMl'LIUS  MACER.  [Macuu] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAONUS  AltBO'RlUS.  l.\s- 


;».] 


NHS.) 


AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.       [Paa- 


AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.      [Niroi,  Co>.NB- 

L.ua.1 
AEMI'LIUS  SURA.    [StiRa.J 

AKNE'ADES  (Airfi^ti),  a  patronymic  from 

wore  beliered  to  be  deacended  from  him,  auch 
a*  Atcaniua,  Augnttni,  and  the  Roman*  in 
genenL  (Vitg. -Ifli.  Lt.  653i  Or.  £e/'«t  i.  U; 
MtL  IT.  682,  69£.)  [L.  S,] 

AENE'AS(AI»[ai).  HojkHc  Slery.  Aauma 
waa  the  aOD  of  Anchitea  and  Aphrsdita,  and  boni 
on  moont  Ida.  On  hit  bthei't  tide  he  waa  a 
great-giandton  of  Trot,  and  thna  nearly  rutatad  to 


royal  h 


■a  of  Tni 


of  Traa.  (Horn.  IL  u.  215,  ia,  il 
820,T.347,«c:He*.  T^taiv^  lOOr.Ac)  Hswaa 
educated  fma  hia  infiuicy  at  Daidasnt,  in  tha 
houie  of  Alcalhou^  the  buabaad  of  hia  aiatu.    [IL 
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nil  463.  Ac.)    At  the  banning  of  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  agunst  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
b  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeliqg  betareen  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
psy  mffioent  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  ziiL  460,  Ac., 
XX.  181.)    Thb  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
•cmdsnts  were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Pxiam  had  drawn  upon  itadf  the  hatred  of 
Crooion.    (IL  xz.  307.)     One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achillea,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight.     But  he  was  rescued  by  the  gods. 
Tins  event,  howerer,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
rrased  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  {IL  xx.  89,  &c^  190,  &c,  ii.  81 9,  &c.) 
Heoeeforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pesn  bdoTed  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  {IL 
xi.58,  xTi619,T.  180,  467,vi.  77,&c.)    Hew 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  unmortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  feud  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horsra 
of  divine  origin.    (IL  v.  265,  &c)    Achilles  him- 
•eli^  to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aepessa  worthy  competitor.    (IL  zz.  176.)    The 
p]aoe  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expreaaed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.    Respecting  the  brave  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarus,  see  //.  v.  299.     On  one  occasion 
be  wai  oiga^ed  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hnzled  a  migaty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  hit  awstance  (IL  t.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  ApoUo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  bis  tem|^  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
sad  Artemis.    (//.  r.  345,  &c)     In  the  attack  of 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
comnunded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.     (IL 
xii.  98.)    He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
slaying  Oenomaus  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajaz.     The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
i»  his  fight  with  AchiUes.    On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  genera) 
hoitile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  frilfiUed,  and 
Aeneas  snd  his  ofi^ring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troj.  (//.  zz.  178,  &c,  305,  ftc)   Thus  bronly 
is  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  fi«m  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  fiff  from  alludinff  to  Aeneas 
hanng  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeness  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
■fUr  the  eztinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Stiah.  ziiL  p.  608.) 

Later  jbnm.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  &&),  Aeneas  vras  brought  up 
hjr  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  his  bther  Anehiaes,  untfl  he  had  reached  hia 
^  year,  and  then  he  vraa,  according  to  the  wish 
of  th«  goddess,  pven  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xenopium  (De  VemaL  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
instnKtBd  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
«?roes.  According  to  the  **  Cypria,**  he  even  took 
pvt  m  CBirying  off  Helen.  His  bmvery  in  the 
*v  agrimt  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  hiter 
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traditions  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ones.    (Hygio. 
Fab.  115  ;  Philostr.  ^  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  'was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrudite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  &ther  on  his  shoulders.     ^Dion. 
HaL  i  48.)     A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  writh  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergaious, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept.     Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.     He  then  sent  the  people  ahead   to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  £sther,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heighu  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.      ( Uionys.  i.  46,  &c ;  Aelian,  V,  JI, 
iii  22 ;  Hygin.  FaL  254.)    Others  again  reUted 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
Ilion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  Lc)    Livy 
(i*  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connezion  of  hospitality  ezisting  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
(Comp.  Stiab.  /.  c) 

The  &rther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  inuiges 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  PaUas  (Palladium^ 
Paus.  ii.  23.  §  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.    All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasU  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.    According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  died  there ;  according  to  othen 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.    (Stmb.  /.  c;  Paus.  viiL 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal  I  49.)     By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connezion  with  the  history  of  Latinm  and 
to  make  him  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
alter  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.    (Lycophr. 
1226,  die :   Dionys.  i.  53 ;   Liv.  L  1.)    A  de- 
scription of  the  vranderings  of  Aeneas  before  ho 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(l  50,  &C.V,  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecondUble 
with  chronology.    From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  afier  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  zl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Delos,  Cythera  (where  he  founded  a  temple  ol 
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Aphitidite),  Roiae  in  Laoonia  (where  be  Inult  Eds 
and  Aphrpdisiaa,    Pans.  iii.  22.  %  9),  Zacynthiu 
(tcmpie  of  Aphrodite),  Lencaa,^  Actiom,  Ambncia, 
and    to    Dodona,  where    he    met    tbe    Trojan 
Helenas      From   Epinu   he   tailed    acrota   the 
Ionian  tea  to    Italy,   where    he    landed  at  the 
]ap\*gian  promontory.      Hence  be  croeaed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Eiymiis  and 
Aogc»tu8  (Aoeatei),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Ac^esta.     From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinonis,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lencasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.     Varions  ugns  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  huided  was  called  Trey.     Latinns,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gare  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  asaistanoe 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  LaTininm, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinns, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinns  and  Tnmus,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.     Soon  after  this,  bowerer,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mczcntins,  king  of  the  Etruscans.     As  his  body 
was  not  found  dfter  the  battle,  it  was  beliered  that 
it  had  been  carried  np  to  hearen,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius.      The   Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  naiim  god,      {Jovi  Jndigeii, 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  i  64  ;  Strab.  T.  p.  229,  ziii. 
p  595 ;  Ot.  MeL  ziii.  623,  Ac,  zIt.  75,  ftc,  zr. 
438,  &c;   Conon,  NarrtO.  46;   Pint.  Eom.  8.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  difierent  firom  those 
mentioned  abore  are  preserved  in  Sernus  {ad  Aen, 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzctzes  (ai  Lyyjpkr.  1252).    Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  <^  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Tit«y,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.    Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  yean  after  the  foil 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
frx>m  the  Trojans  throogh  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  eariy  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
WAS  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelasgians :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself  therefore, 
such  as  he  appeara  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequenUy  represented  in  statues  and 
jMuntings  by  ancient  artists.  (Pans,  ii  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  g  2 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxr.  10.  |  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  hu 
fother  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son 
nitts  by  the  hand.' 
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the  inconustencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  s«»e 
Niebuhr,  HiiL  </  Rome^  L  p.  179,  &c.  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  foundt-d, 
Fiedler,  De  ErrorUna  Aemeae  ad  Photmcum  cuinutm 
pertmetUilm$y  Wesel,  1827.  4to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religions  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
GetoAiolfe  dt$  TrqjaniaekeH  Krirges^  Stnttg:irti, 
1836,  p.  302,  &C.;  Hartung,  GeechickU  der  Ueluj, 
der  komer^  L  p.  83,  &&;  and  above  all  R.  If. 
Klausen,  AemeoMtrnddie  FemaUt^  especially  book  i. 
p.  34,  &a  [L  S.] 

AENE'AS  (A/rcTos)  OAZAEUS,    so    called 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  a.  d.  487.     He 
was  at  fint  a  Pbtonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Uierodes   (as  appears 
fix>m  his  Theophradua^   OaUaud.  p.  629)  and   n 
friend  of  Prooopius  (as  we  know  fitun  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Cod- 
fesson  whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cat  out,  a.  d. 
484.    (Ibid,  p.  663,  c.)    When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,   Om  the  Jmtnortalitjf  of'  Ike 
Soui  and  the  Beeumeiiom  of  the  Body^  celled  Thea- 
phraetua  tnm  one  of  the  interlocutors.    This  ap- 
peared  first  in  a  Latin  vernon  by  Ambrosiits 
Camaldulensisy  8vo.,  Yen.  1513,  and  4to,  BasiL 
1516.    The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf^  fol.  Tignr.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthios,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabridus,  de  VerUaUReUg.  CbrisL  SyUabtUy  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  GaUandi's  OiUiotheca  Pw 
trum^  vol  z.  p.  629,  Yen.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.     In  £bert*s 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :   Wermador/ 
Pr,  de  Aeaea  Gax^  Numb.  1817,  4to.      In   the 
Aldine  OMection  <f  EjMee  6y  Greek  Atdhon  then 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.^  Yen.  1499.    See  Fa- 
bridus, BMwtk  Oraee.  voL  L  pp.  676-690.    Some 
of  the  letten  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  fiKjh 
elopaedia  Philologica  of  JoanMea  Paiuaa^  Gr.  8vo^ 
Yen.  1710,  vol  i.  [A.  J.  CJ 

AENE'AS  SrLYIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanins.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  thdr  house. 
(Liv.  i  3.)  Dionysius  (L  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Yij^g.  Aem.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (MeL  xiv.  6 1 0,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S] 

AENE^AS  (Aiycios),  sumamed  TACTICUS 
(6  Taariaer),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  is 
not  knovim.  Xenophon  {HeiL  viL  3.  §  11  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Styrophalus,  who  about  tne  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  b.  c.)  distingnished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casanbon  supposes  this  Aeneaa  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Cbmmea^.  Poiiorc  27)  where  he  spMks 
fomiliariy  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  df  war,  arporvyucd  /9t€\la, 
or  Tspl  rAf  trrpangyiKcir  ^oiun^ra  (Polyb.  z. 
40;  Suidasi «. «.  Alrcfos),  consisting  of  sereral  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  adled  rorrurtfy  tc 
jKoi  vo^ofiKtiTutbv  w6/unifui  w^  Tov  wms  xf^ 
«eXiopiM^fM»or  inix^o^y  commonly  called  Com- 
nentarius  PoUorceticus.    The  object  of  the  book 
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is  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  reotted,  the  va- 
rions  kinds  of  instruments  to  be  used,  maooeuTres 
to  be  practised,  ways  of  sending  letten  without 
heii^  detected,  and  without  even  Sie  bearers  know- 
ing about  it  (c.  SI,  a  very  curious  one),  &c.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaeologj,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  lam  stock  of  Words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  Warfiue,  denoting  instruments,  &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  ciitumstanoe,  many  passages  are 
difficult. 

llie  book  was  fitst  difioovered  by  Simler  m  the 
Vatican  library.      It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casaubon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybiua.    (Paris,  1609.) 
It  waa  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
▼oL  iii  Amaterdam,  1670,  and  by  Emesti,  Leipzig, 
1763.     The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C  Orelli, 
Leipdig,  18]  8,  with  Casaubon^s  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  coomientary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schwei^uieuser*s  Polybins.     Besides  the 
Vatican  MSw  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Caanbon  founded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Ubiary  at  Florence.   This  last  is,  according 
to  Orellx  (Plaed  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL    The  work 
cootaina  many  veiy  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag* 
ment  now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
aalian,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  279, 
h.  a    (Adian,  TaeL  I.)     This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Ckero  (ad  Fa$n,  ix.  25).        [A.  A.l 
AENB'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (A^Htos  or  Alnf- 
<rios),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worddpped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aenoa.    (Hes.  ap.  SchoL 
ad  ApoUom,  Rkod.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'HUS  (iJinii(r(hifws\  the  son  of 
Patalciis,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates., tyrant  of  Qela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod.  viL  154,  165.)    [Thxron.] 

AENESIDE'M  US  ( AlnfcriSii^s),  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  bom  at  Cnossua,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iz.  116),  but  at  Ame^  accord- 
ing to  Photitis  (Cod.  212),  probably  hved  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heradeides 
and  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
For  a  foB  aocotmt  of  the  sceptical  qratem  see 
PvRRHON.  As  Aenesidemus  diflered  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itaelfT 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt.  He  was  eq&ally  roiioved  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  aa  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  oon- 
fosnd  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (drapo^ia)  which 
followed  oil  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at* 
tained  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (feoxij),  and  dlowing  himself  literally  to 
rat  in  doubt,  (i.  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
tmvel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  oppositfs,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed. 
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the  t(ro9if4vtm  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  ^aip6fitpa  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  afad  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  inHu- 
enee ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  efibrt 
we  are  to  letnember  that,  h^  too,  there  is  muck 
to  be  said  on  both  sidesj  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow* 

The  fomous  Mica  rfSvot  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  aigunient  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[PrRRaoN.]     The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (8ezt  Empi  i.  14),  the 
follibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  Intervals  of  time  and  spaotf 
and  by  every  chanoe  of  position,  were  the  first 
ai;puments  by  which  tiiey  assailed  the  reality  of 
thmgs.     We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  oMv  6pl{i^t 
we  must  end  with  oilB^y  fio^Aor.    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind :  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  aa  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  tiie  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses.  (iL  14.)    Havinff 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  aceptiti 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  orgumenta. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  werb  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  sxibUeties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  thhigs.     The  acknowledged 
imperfoction  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
dpii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  nom  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  odr  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.     Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  nmt  op  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  wa  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
fovoorite  method,  ir6  too  m  Ar^tpoy  iKfidWtw,  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection    oi  human    frbculties    prevents    our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe  $  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextua 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  tiiis  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented    themselves  with    dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  folly  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school  From  the  foil- 
ure  of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosopoers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation :  they  aaw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaoa,  acted  upon,  or  rather  aelf- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitns,  that  *^the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  nuide 
all  things  and  was  all  things.**  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemns  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heradeitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tie  fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  q^Srm  eTen 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  condnsions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  wiU  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  tiiat  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  4px4  which  re- 
mained to  him,  Mould  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  ftom  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  {ffobability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  littie  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  r6  By 
and  t6  vpuroy  (tm/ui  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iiL  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  m 
really  existing  substances  were  trtiiAaTa :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
tiie  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heradeitus,  he 
said  that  **time  was  air**  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Logkas^ 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motbn  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  thingi,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  ^rtf/iCFa  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heracleitas*s 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposites  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  4>aty6fi€ya  are  of  two  kinds, 
fSta  and  Kotvd  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Log.  ii.  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  goeptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  appUet  to  his  dis- 
tinction of  niyriffis  into  fAeraSaeruci  and  /leroCXiy- 
Timf,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent  of  the  body,  and  **that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  soises.** 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confoaion  of  physical  and 
metaphyiical  distinctions;  for  he  decltured,  after 
Heradeitus,  **that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it**  The  gnmd  pe- 
culiari^  of  his  system  was  tiie  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  Ine  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  m 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  tilings  for  the  neverceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasoninga 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  9$Ka  rp6voi,  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  wheres.  II.  Or  if  the  causa 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exdude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  r^ular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  canse; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
niouflu  VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principlea 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
focts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pynh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Uvl^yuau  *Trortnre((r€is^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
b^  Aristodes.  (Apud  EtuA.  PraeparaU  Eoat^ 
XIV.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  hia 
worit.  [R  J.] 

AENETE  (Aln^Tii),  a  daughter  of  Eusonu, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyiicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  950 ;  Orph.  Argon.  502,  where 
she  ii  called  Aenippe.)  [ll  S.] 

AK'NICUS  (A&iKOf),  a  Greek  poet  of  tiie  old 
comedy,  whose  play  '^Aktcui  is  referred  to  by  Sni- 
das.  (s.  V,  ^ucos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENIDES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Fkccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [Ij.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (AioKid7if)f  a  patron3rmic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athimuui  (Ov.  Met  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ov. 
Met,  ix.  506),    Misenus  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  164), 
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Smkm  (Or.  AUL  xSL  26  ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  164), 
Oetleiu  (Horn.  Od.  zi.  287),  locastus  (Tsets.  ad 
Ufcopkr.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus 
(Or.  M^  Ti.  621),  Odyaseiu  (Vi».  Aen.  tL  529), 
and  Phz]nnu.  (VaL  Place,  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
patron  jmie  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
and  is  given  to  his  daugfatecs  Canace  and  Alcyone^ 
(Ot.  MeL  zi.  573 ;  HerM,  zi.  5.)         [U  S.] 

AE'OLUS  (AloAof).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Oieeee  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  andent  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  bnt  this  omnezion  is  so  oon- 
loaed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  dear  view  of 
them.  (Mufler,  Oralom.  p.  138,  &c.)  We  shaU 
fellow  I>iodonia,  who  diatingoishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
them. 

1 .  A  aon  of  HeUen  and  the  nymph  OrseVs,  and 
a  hrothCT*  of  Doms  and  Xuthna.  He  is  described 
as  the  mler  of  Thessaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enaiete,  the  daughter  of  Deunachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  tlaughters, 
and  aoeording  to  some  writers  ttill  more.  ( ApoUod. 
L  7.  §  8;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  P^  ir.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  MiiUer's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aetritts,  Ti&  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cietheus,  and 
Salmonens,  as  the  representatiTes  of  the  four  main 
brsachea  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
each  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ant of  Aeolus,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  rarying 
acoooata  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ao- 
cordiDg  to  Hyginus  {Fab,  238,  242^  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Macareus,  wno,  after  haT- 
ing  oommitted  ineest  with  his  nster  Canaoe,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (/f«roMi. 
11)  Aaahu  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  swoid  by  which  she 
was  to  kill  herself.  (Comp.  Plut  ParaUd,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  {iv.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeohia  waa  the  gieatrgrandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Melanippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Ame, 
the  dai^ter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  I  3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Diodorus  re- 
presenU  the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  aoending  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ame,  the  daoghter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
bran^  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Ame  declared  to  her  fether  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poeeidon,  bnt  her  fether  disbelieving  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontom  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
becnne  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (in.X  w^o  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
pontom in  aoeordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
bad  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  soTcreignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
when  a  di^to  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Ame  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  wi&  their 
mother  from  Metaiwntum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
tilands  in  the  Tyrrnenian  sea,  which  received  from 
his  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  buHt  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(iJMd.  iv.  67,  V.  7.)     Here  he  reigned  m  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in- 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.   (Fab,  186.) 

In  these  aficottnts  Aeolus,  the  fether  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connezion  has  been  formed  by  latei 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
z.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  fether  of 
the  winds,  but  merdy  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  idand,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
ra/diis  of  the  winds,  which  he  mi^t  soothe  or  ez- 
dte  according  to  his  pleasure.  {Od,  z.  21,  &c.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  frt>m  d^AAw  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  tibe 
Trojans.  (Vug.  Aen.  L  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Pans.  z.  1 1.  §  8),  and  this  or  Stronsyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  kter  times  as  the  puce 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  ( Viig. 
Aw,  viii.  416,  i.  52 ;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  pUwe  the  residenoe  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i  954,  iv.  765 ;  CaUim.  Hymn. 
M  Del  26),  or  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tzeta.  ad  Lyeopkr,  732 )  comp.  Diod. 
V.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  coma 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met  i.  264,  zL  748, 
ziv.  223;  VaL  Fhicc.  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Smym.  nr. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  &] 

AETYTUS  (ARrvroj).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatos 
(Pind.  01.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
Sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Asm,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytns  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
f^r  him  Aepytii^-  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viiL  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer,     {a  iL  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  Ho- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  mmdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytns  alone,  who  waa 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  srandfether  Cynselus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aeprtus  had 
grown  to  numhood,  he  waa  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  fetheivin-Iaw,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  fether,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes to  death.    He  left  a  son,  Ohiucus,  and  it 
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WBS  from  him  that  gubaeqaently  the  kings  of  Me*- 
■enia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heiaclida.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  §  3,  &c., 
YuL  5.  §  5;  Hygin.  Foft.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  Bon  of  Hippothona,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytos  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselna. 
(Paus.  TiiL  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'RIUS  (*Aipios),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathins  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  ▲.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  a.  d.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (vTOfxorpo^ibv)  of  Pon- 
ttts.  (St.  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  75.  §  I.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathins,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  {dwloralia).  De> 
nied  entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  dr  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seaaoni.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Anus  the  following 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difierence  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  reftual  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fiuts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (I  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  (Adv. 
Haer.  §  53,  vol.  viiL  p.  IB,  which  was  written 
A.  D.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  f  AcfNfin)),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddanghter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplina,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sbter,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  I,  &e. ;  Serv.  ad 
A«H.  L  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  i  1.)  Aiter  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  Ored.  5,  &c.,  Helen.  397 ;  Hygih.  Fab. 
87 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  II  u.  249;  Serr.  ad  Jen.  xi 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CA^poirot).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  warn  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod.  viiL  137.) 

2,  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  fether  of  Aketas.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archelaus,  reigned  neariy  six  years 
from  a  c.  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
be  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vmumaa^ 
(Diod.  xiv.  37, 84 ;  Dexippus,  ap.  SjfncelL  ^  263, a.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  1 7.) 

AE'SACUS  (Aleajeos),  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Meropa,  from  whom  Aesa^ 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  vras  giving  bixth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  confiagration  throi^|;h  the 
whole  dty,  Aeaacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  eariy, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  xi.  750)  rekites  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexiriioe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicua.  He  lived  fiu 
from  his  fether^s  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oe- 
casion  while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  atnng 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Tlieds 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  &] 

AE'SAftA  (Ahripa\  of  Lucania,  a  feoasle 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  '^  about  Human  Natnte,^ 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preseired  by  Stobaeus. 
(Ed.  i  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  ^tors  attri- 
bute this  fiagment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  sueoeaaors 
of  Pythafforas,  but  Bentley  nrefers  reading  Aeaanu 
She  is  tSao  mentioned  in  tke  life  of  Pythagoias 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p^  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  roads  Ahdpa  instead  of  Xdipa,  (DtmrJaHm 
upon  Pkalarii^  pw  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Mvxttnus},  the  oratinv  was  bom 
in  Attica  in  the  demns  of  Cotiiocidae,  in  b.  a  369, 
as  is  dear  from  his  speech  against  Timazthna  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  b.  a  845,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glan- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist,  his  fether  was  not 
a  free  dtizen  of  Athena,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  A&enian  exiles  under  Thrasybnlns, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschines 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  fether  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aes- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
fether,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  dtizen.  (Dem.  De  Ooron.  pp.  313,  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeechines  is  described  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  hava 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name  Empusa.  According  to  Aeschines  himself^ 
on  the  other  hand|  his  fether  Atrometus  waa  de- 
scended firom  an  honourable  family,  and  waa  m 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
fiimily  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  aa 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  aftcTDiards  driven 
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liu  temnttj  under  the  tynnxiy  of  tlie  Thirty. 
He  itnea  eenred  in  the  Athenian  armies  in  Ana 
and  ipcnt  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
first  IB  rednoed  drcamstanoea.  (Aesch.  De  JbU, 
Leg,  pp.  38»  47*)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Athcniaa  dtixen,  and  the  daughter  of  Olaudas  of 
Adwiscu  Wliich  of  these  acconnts  is  true,  can- 
not be  dedded,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
aoooant  of  the  parents  of  Aeachines  and  his  early 
jouth. 

AMchioes  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
lochares,  was  older  than  himself^  and  the  other, 
Aphobetns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochaces  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
genosls,  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
fat  three  sncr^ssiTe  years  ;  Aphobetns  followed 
the  caDing  of  a  icribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
waida  coonected  with  the  administration  of  the 
pnbKc  leTenue  of  Atheoau  (Aesch.  Dt  folk.  Leg, 
p.  48.)  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
eTidence  that  the  fiunily  of  Aeichines,  although 
poor,  must  have  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
speetiitg  his  eaily  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assist^  his  fiither  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletie  eonstitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gynnana  finr  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercisesL  (Dem.  De  Conm,  p.  313; 
Pint.  VU.  X  orat  Aeadu  y,  840.)  It  is  a  &vonrite 
castom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  oratoxs,  philo- 
sophera,  potts,  &c.,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeachines 
is  lepnaented  aa  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Pkto,  and 
Isoctatea.  If  these  statements,  whidi  are  even 
coDtiadicted  1^  the  ancients  themsdTea,  were 
tme,  Aesehinea  would  not  hare  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  c^tportunitiea  he  had.  The 
diatingmshed  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en- 
gaged Aesdbinea  as  a  scribe,  and  in  Uie  same 
cBpadty  he  afterwards  senred  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  inilaenoe  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  prindples  he  remained  fidthfiil  to 
the  end  of  his  lins.  That  he  served  two  years  as 
vc^vfraXes,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  aa  all  youiig  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(De  /bta.  Leg,  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  nulitary  tnuning  muet  probably  be 
placed  befbce  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Ariatophon;  lor  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
servies  of  Bnboloa,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  iHbich  he  was  provided  by  natun  with  a  strong 
and  aonovoaa  voice.  He  acted  the'  parts  of  rprra- 
pmwi  if  I,  but  was  unsocoessful,  ana  on  one  ooca- 
sioo,  u^ien  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenoraana,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
IH  Oanm.  p.  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  mOitwy  services,  in  which,  aoooxd- 
iw  to  ms  own  account  (De  fak.  Leg.  p.  &0),  he 
gamed  great  distinction.  (Comp.  Dem.  De  Jfale. 
Leg,  pi  375.)  After  several  leaa  important  engage- 
menta  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  B.  G.  36*2  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
and  afterwards  in  B.  c.  358,  he  alao  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Atheuiana  against  Euboea, 
and  feqght  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
*«Tft"T»  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  genenla  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
was  gained,  waa  eent  to  carry  the  newa  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenidea,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
boK  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athoiians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesdi. 
DefaU  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  yean  beforo  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  EpuL  12),  and  the 
military  fiuie  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Arutophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  wid  the  kws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  fint  period  of  his  public  career,  Iw  was,  like 
all  other  Athemans,  aealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  feUow-citisens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
Its  growth.  After  the  fiiU  of  Olynthus  in  b.  o. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aec- 
chines  spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronyintis. 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  wiUiont  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  aa  well  as  oil  his 
fellow-eitiBens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  efiecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
faU.  Leg,  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  DefaU.  Leg,  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  b.  c.  847,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  undentand  that  he  was  indined  to 
make  peaoe  with  them,  Philocrates  uxged  the  ne* 
eesdty  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Donosthenes,  were  aecordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  recdved  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  Uie 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demoe- 
thenes,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dia- 
chazged  their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  diat  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  tms  was  perfoctly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  dear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  uiged  the 
neoesdty  of  peaoe  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country, 
(Aesch.  m  Cteeqik,  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambaasadon  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  uigently  advised 
Uie  people  to  condude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambasaadon  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  alliea,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
{De  Cbron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobwptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Phil^i  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Phocianft  wen  expresslj  excluded.  Phitip  honour^ 
ed  the  Athenum  ambaiaadon  with  rich  presents, 
promiaed  to  reitore  all  Athenian  priaonen  withont 
nmaom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am- 
basaadotB  ao  long.  (Dem.  De  faU,  Leg,  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperides  and  Timarchus,  the  fonner  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for> 
ward  an  aceuiation  against  the  amhasaadois, 
chargbg  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
pubhe,  because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeachines,  and  Hyperides  Pbi- 
locntes.  But  Aeachines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter^aocusation  against 
Timarchus  (b.  &  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  bis  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aesohinea  attacked  Timarchua  is  stOl  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph*  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeachines,  though 
he  assured  the  peo|de  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towwrds  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
baaaador  to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  waa  UL  (Dem.  Defais,  Leg,  p. 
337.)  On  hia  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under^ 
take  nothing  against  either  Phods  or  Athens. 
Demosthenoi  aaw  through  the  king*a  pbina  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aaichines,  and  bow  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  AescEines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
||i)]ed  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  b.  c.  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  wAoy^por  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
Und  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
pould  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  &  a  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (t^  irapcnrpca^c/cu)  was  not  spdcen,  but 
published  a>  a  memoria),  and  Aeschines  answered 
It  in  a  similar  memorii^  on  the  embassy  (vep2 
mipMrpctftfciaf),  which  was  likewise  published 
(Dem.  De  faU,  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Us  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attaeka  ia  unknown,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  aevere  ahock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeachinea. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
giimpae  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  mailed  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemns,  a  man  of  high  rsapeptabillty  in  hia  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  343  he  was  foUier  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  DefaU,  Leg.  p.  53.) 

It  was  probably  in  n.c.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  fafld  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  aetting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ahips  of  wb& 
Demosthenes  diaoovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
moathenea  aa  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  atill  it  aeems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quartere  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  acoomplioe.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
cvi^ucos  to  the  aanctuary  in  Deloa,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  firom  him  and  bestovred 
upon  Hyperidea.  (Demosth.  De  Corcm.  p.  271.) 
In  B.C.  340  Aeachines  was  again  pment  at  Dc^hi 
as  Athenian  irv\a7^pas,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphiaaa  in  Locris  for  havii^ 
taken  into  cvdtivation  some  aacied  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  am- 
phictyona,  marched  into  Locria  with  an  aim  j  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himaelf  in  it.  When  in  388  he  advanced  Bonth- 
waid  as  fitf  as  Elates,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  rooaed 
his  countr3rmen  to  a  laat  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  thia  aame  year  decided 
the  fiite  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  fixmi  Antipater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unatained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthoies  was  ao  generally  recogniaed,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
foneial  oration  over  thoae  who  had  fidlen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Cteaiphon  propoaed  that  Demosthenea 
ahould  be  rewaSrded  mr  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeachines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pn>* 
poaed  to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctetd- 
phon  on  diat  ground.  But  he  £d  not  [wosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  yean  kter,  that  is,  in  n.  c  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  afiain  had  assumed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
gone  for  aome  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  proaecutioi^  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectnrca. 
The  apeech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  &  a 
330,  and  which  is  atill  extaht,  ia  ao  akilMly  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demoathenea.  The  latter  answered 
Aeachinea  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  erown 
(vcpl  oTf^ov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeachinea  acknowledged  him- 
aelf conquered,  and  withdraw  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  fiivour  of  Aesehinea. 
Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutareh,  that  Demoathenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  ia  surely  a 
foble.  He  spent  aeveral  years  in  Ionia  and  Garia, 
occupying  hunself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  b.  c  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  Idt  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
doquence,  which  subaequently  became  veiy  cele- 
brated, and  occupiea  a  middle  poaition  between  the 
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gBTO  iumKiimi  of  the  Attic  onton,  and  tha  «fl^ 
nioata  humriaiMe  of  the  ■o-cailed  Aaiatic  ichool  of 
ontatj.  On  one  oocmioii  he  nad  to  hie  aadienoe 
in  Rhodea  hk  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
Mine  of  hia  bearers  expreand  their  astonishment 
St  his  hanng  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oimtion,  he  replied,  **  You  would  oease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes.*^ 
(Cic.  De  OrtML  iiL  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  30 ;  PUn. 
SpuL  iL  3 ;  QuinctiL  xL  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodea  he 
went  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  B.  c.  314. 

The  oondnct  of  Aeochinea  has  been  censored  by 
the  writen  of  all  ages ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  |daoe,  and  aboTO 
sU,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
io  juxtaposition  or  opnosition  to  the  spotless  gloiy 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  have  made  him  ap- 
pesr  more  guil!^  in  the  eyea  of  those  who  saw 
throngh  his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  oon- 
tntt  between  the  greatest  onton  of  the  time  waa 
fiteqoently  made  t&  theme  of  rhetorical  declam»> 
tiott,  in  which  one  of  the  two  waa  praised  or 
blamed  al  the  coat  of  the  other,  and  leaa  with  re- 
gard to  truth  than  to  efiect.  Reapecting  the  last 
period  of  hia  life  we  aearoely  poasesa  any  other 
iouce  of  information  than  tiie  aooounta  of  late 
M^ihista  and  di*^^*'^'^*i«"»f  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
disncter  of  Aeadiines  is,  that  he  had  no  adrai^ 
l^jBs  of  education,  and  thai  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
early  part  of  hia  life  were  soeh  as  necessarily  en- 
gmdered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wcnlth ; 
aad  had  he  oteroome  these  passions,  he  would 
hsTe  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  beliering,  that 
Aeichinea  raoommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  firam  any  other  moti?e  than  the  deaire  of  pro- 
motiqg  tke  good  of  hia  country.  Demoathenes 
himsrlf  acted  in  the  same  qiiiit  at  that  time,  for 
the  osftineos  of  Philip  deoeired  both  of  them. 
Bat  while  Demoathenea  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
eorering  the  secret  intentiona  of  the  kmg,  Aeachinea 
coi&tioaBd  to  adrocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  Justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intmded  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im* 
pmsion  upon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
wu  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
OB  to  become  a  taitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an* 
dent  writer  except  Demosthenes  chaiges  him  with 
having  receiTed  bribes  from  the  MaMdoniaoa  for 
the  porpooe  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appean 
to  have  been  canied  away  by  the  tavour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
from  him  what  they  themsdvaa  wished,  and, 
perhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
imnsdil 

Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
pnblished  only  three  of  hia  orations,  namely,  against 
Timarchus,  on  die  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
A»  sn  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenes He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extiu> 
ordinary  oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  oretions 
sfford  abondant  proofs.  The  fiicility  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  the  boldnesa  and  the  vigour  of  his 
deecrmtiona^  cany  away  tha  reader  now,  aa  they 
Biiut  have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
cients, aa  Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
these  three  oiationa  aa  tlie  Graeetj  and  the  nine 
letters  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Mums.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
pooaess  twelve  letten  which  are  aacribed  to  Aea- 
chines,  which  however  an  in  all  probabiHty  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so<alled  epistles  of  Phalaria^ 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  hte  sophists. 

The  principal  soniees  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  oretions 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  trsnslated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  transition  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them :  **  De  optimo  genera 
Ontorum.*'  2.  The  life  in  Plutareh*s  Vitae  dMem 
Oratormn.  8.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratns. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  6.  ApoUo- 
nius*  Exegesis.  The  htft  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske^  edition,  p.  10,  folL  The  best  modem 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber'k  Emsjfdopadk^  ii  p.  73,  &c  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  Ih  JeaBAtatf  Or<aori$ 
VUoy  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
dear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  aU  the  lo- 
proachea  that  hare  been  attached  to  it;  but  the 
easay  ia  vrritten  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  tha 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  feilure. 

The  fint  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  OoBtctio  JRkgtormm 
Graeeonisny  Venice,  1518,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letten 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wol^  Basel 
1672,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  WoU,  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske^s  edition  of  the  Attic  oraton  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iiL  of  his 
Orvtoret  AUiciy  Oxford,  1822,  Svo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  H. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  baa  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Lehmd.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Aloxiyyp)^  an  Athenian  phUo- 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage-seQer,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysaniaa  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  60;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Ai^tnyt ),  and  a  disciple, 
althon^  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworihy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  femiliar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  **  the  sansage- 
sellerV  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him.**  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  l£k  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  ''to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminish* 
ing  his  daily  wants.**  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, acoofdiag  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  apmd  Atktm^ 
xiu.  p.  611,  e.  £),  he  kept  a  perfumer'^  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank* 
nipt,  waa  obliged  to  leave  Athena.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  feshion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syncnsan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  ou 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporariea,  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures.   One  of  the  chaiges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  «nd  which  by  aMoeiatio&  of 
ideas  conttitutea  him  a  aophiit  in  the  eyet  of  Plato 
and  his  foHowen,  was  that  of  leoeiTing  money  for 
hii  instrootiona.  Another  aUny  was  inTented  that 
these  dialognes  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
^nd  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  onblicly 
phaiged  AescMnes  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Pkito  is  related  by 
Hegesander  (t^imd  Atken,  zL  p.  507,  e.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  punil  Xenocratea, 

The  three  dialogues,  Tlcfrf  dprriis^  cl  BvkucrSv^ 
*Ept«((at  4  i>vpi  wKodrov^  'A^/bxof  i  v§pi  BawdErow, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aesehines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  OTon 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  aoknowledged  as  qmrious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
irhich  (Syo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  {Sinumi$  Soeratid  tU  videhar  dialoffi 
qmOuor)  by  Bockh,  Heidel  1810. 

The  genuine  dialognes,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Diemetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
Ilcpl  I8««v,  considers  Aesehines  as  superifn*  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passaoe  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(J)e  InvmL  i.  31 ;  iMogenes  Laertins,  iL  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)       [B.  J.] 

AB/SCHINES  (AifxHs);  of  Milstus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
tiie  Asiatic  style  of  eloquenoe.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertins  to  haye  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  baring  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic  Brut  95 ;  &og.  Laert.  ii.  64 ; 
Stiab.  ziT.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Ckmtroo,  L  8.) 

AE'SCH  INE8  (Aierx^^ilt),  of  Nbapolin  a  Perir 
patetic  philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Chaimades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.  a  109.  (Cic.  de  OraL  L  11.) 
Dioffenes  Laertins  {ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanthns  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiirx^nit),  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ronith 
rentnry  after  Christ  He  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  pmctised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  £une  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Saidianns,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
ns  himself  m  vUa  Proaereg.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seiied  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N,  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  be  must  have  hved  some  time 
before  the  fniddle  of  the  fisst  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  O.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Synunse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Veires,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations.  (i>* 
14,  V.  12, 31.)  He  assisted  Venes  in  robbing  the 
Syracnsans  (ii.  21 ),  and  obtained  the  fiutning  oi 
the  tithes  of  the  Herbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iii.  38.) 

AE'SCHRION  (Ai«rxp(«y),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samoa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaens 
( vii.  p.  296,1  viiL  p.  335,  c),  who  has  preserved  some 
cholkmbic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  against  Polyciatea,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tzetxes  {ad  lyeopkr,  638).    There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  wa«  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pnpfl  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  aaid  to  have  accompanied  Akzander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Soidas  {t.  V.)  and  Taeties  (CM.  viii.  406).  Aa 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambica, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  dty.  (Schneidewmp 
Deleehu  Poelantm  iambic  et  mdioofnim  CfraoG,; 
Jacobs,  Antk.  Graee,  ziii.  834.)         [a  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  mora  is  known.  (Varr.  de  Re 
RmtL  L  1.) 

AE'SCHRION  ("AATxptoy).  a  native  of  Per- 
gamns,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Oalen*s  tutors,  who  saya 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeaehrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
oelebimted  superstitions  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Sifnope.  ilL  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  moat  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
cnwfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  partkukr  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (GaL  I>e  SttmpL 
Medio,  FaculL  xi.  34,  voL  xiL  p.  856 ;  C.  G.  Ktthn, 
Additanu  ad  Eietuh.  Med,  VeL  a  J.  A.  Fabria, 
M  *^BvbL  Cfrr  eMbiL)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHT'LIDES  (Al^xw^'^),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  TstipTiicd,  whidi  waa  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Atdm,  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (Al^Xof)  was  bom  at  Elenais 
in  Attica  in  B.  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty^fiva 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Maiathon, 
and  eontemporaiy  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  fether  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  wonhip  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeadiylna 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  hia 
first  religions  impressions.  He  was  himself,  afr> 
cording  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  biith- 
place  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Am.  884)  makes  him 
pmy  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.    Pansaniaa  (i  21. 
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§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  tme, 
MOWS  that  he  was  stmck  in  very  eariy  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  Acoordmg  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
napes  in  the  oountry,  and  there  fell  aaieepu  la 
his  slumben  Dionysus  appeared  to  him^  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily.**  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  npon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (&  g  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilua  and  Pmtinaa,  withont 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  yean  after- 
ward (b.  a  484),  Aeachylns  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  hb  oompetiton  were  most 
probably  Pmtinas  and  Phrynichns  or  Choerilns. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prise  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  eariiest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  the 
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iAteml  of  axteca  7«ua»  bctweeu  &c.  484,  the 
jav  of  Us  fint  tnunc  Tictocyy  and  the  doee  of  the 
Pcniui  mr  by  Cimon*B  donUe  victoiy  at  the 
EmTinedoa,  B.  c.  470.  (Bode,  Ge$eL  der  fftUen, 
Dkilkmtt,  m.  pw  21Z)  The  year  b.  c  468  was 
thr  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poet^s  Jife. 
la  thft  jear  he  was  defeated  in  a  tmgie  contest  by 
kis  jooBger  rind  Sophodes,  and  if  we  may  be- 
Eeve  Phitaith  (CSn.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
indigiiity,  as  he  conoeiYed  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgost  the  Teiy  same  year,  and 
veal  to  the  cooit  of  Hiero  (Pans.  L  2.  §  S),  king 
of  Syxacase,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
OMMt  hospitably  zeeeiyed.  Of  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing riiited  Sicuy  at  the  time  aUnded  to,  there  can 
be  ao  dottbt ;  bat  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Platarch  tat  hia  doing  ao  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
lesl  one,  is  a  qocation  of  considerable  difficulty, 
thongh  of  little  pnctical  moment.  It  may  be,  as 
hat  been  pknaibly  maintained  by  some  aathoia, 
that  Aesdiybia,  whose  fsmily  and  perKmal  honoors 
were  oooneeted  with  the  gloriea  oC  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Pernan  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
coandls  of  hia  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
spprove  of  ita  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
•mMwaacy  over  Greece.  The  contemporaries  of 
hk  esriier  yean,  Miltiades,  Aristeidea,  and  The- 
Biintnrifs,  whoae  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  coontiy  were  identified  with  those  of  himsdf 
sod  Us&mily,  had  been  soooeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  aristocEBtical  prindplea  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported wcR  giadoidly  being  suppUnted  and  over- 
bone  by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aesdiyloa  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
ootliring  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keeoly,  feon  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  ue  tngie 
prixe  to  S<^odes  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut. 
^  e.)  On  this  sni^MMition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
AeKhylus,  and  thoefore  he  might  have  been  dis> 
poied  to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  u  more  than  probable 
that  bis  defeat  1^  Sophocles  materially  infiuenced 
bis  dctenrinations,  and  was  at  any  rate  tlie  proxi- 
nate  caaae  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
fiirther  oonjectmed  that  ue  chaige  of  icH^ut  or 
impiety  wUdi  waa  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  sDegtd  pnUieation  A  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Ariftot.  £tt.  iiL  IX  bat  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  hn 
redresHnt  Iran  his  native  country.  If  this  wen 
reaDy  the  cne,  it  follows,  that  tb»  play  or  playa 
which  g^n  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
nrast  Imve  been  published  before  b.  a  468,  and 
tberefere  thai  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
hare  had  no  connexion  with  it  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschyhu  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
pfiaee  had  built  the  toim  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  monntain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  sadsnt  Catana :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeieh jlas  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  ef  Aetna  (b.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dew  city.  At  tke  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
duced the  pbj  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  had  been  victoriona  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tf9U  at  Athens,  (a.  a  47Z)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilotfy  ef  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
prctented  soon  after  the  **  Pcisiaus :  *'  it  follows 
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therefore  thai  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  ikc.  470.  (Welcker, 
Trihgiey  p.  520;  Schol  ad  AriatopLRaaiul^^.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  b.  c  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Pint  Arid,  3.)  Besides  *^  The  Women 
of  Aetna,^  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. ( Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  b.  a 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit  (Bode,  Id,  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  tlie  Atheniana 
adjudged  the  prixe  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
feu  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strona  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidaa  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  yean  of  age  (n.  c.  499),  immediately  alter  his 
first  contest  with  Pretinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
oowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fell  of  the  wooden  planks  (Kcpia)  or  temponiry 
scafiblding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seatSL 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  b.  a  458,  it  appean  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  fimn  the  fiict  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opuae,  iL  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  foUowing  year  (b.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Scily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient  The  feet  is,  that  in  his  pby 
of  the  Enmenides,  the  third  and  hut  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  **  watchful 
guardian  "  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  (^position  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratiod  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aescbyhis 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  eiiects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  riews  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
haa  been  conjectured  that  either  firam  disappoint* 
ment  or  fear  of  the  consequenoes,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  SicOy.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  periiaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  ksa  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  Imt  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salarois. 
( Adian,  V,  IL  v.  19.)    According  to  some  authon 
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this  leenBtion  was  pi-efeiwd  anintt  bfan,  for 
having  m  Mme  of  hu  plays  duer  diTiilged  or 
profiuMly  tpoken  of  the  mjntflriei  of  Ceraa.  Ac- 
cording to  othen,  the  cfaa^  originated  frmn  his 
hating  introduced  on  the  ftage  the  dread  god- 
dettea,  the  Eomenidea,  which  he  had  done  in  nich 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  Tidenoe  to  popular  pre- 
jttdiee,  bat  alto  to  excite  the  grcateat  alum  among 
the  apectatora.  Now,  the  Ecmieoidea  containa  no- 
thing which  can  be  conaidered  as  a  publication  of 
the  myateriea  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  hia  political  enemiea  aTailed 
themielTea  of  the  unpopolarity  he  had  incnired  by 
hia  **  Choma  of  Furiea,**  to  get  up  againat  him  a 
diarge  of  impiety,  which  they  anpportod  not  only 
by  what  waa  objectionable  in  the  Eomenidea,  but 
also  in  other  playa  not  now  extant  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  anthoritiea  all  confirming  thia 
concluaion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towarda  the 
end  of  hia  life  Aeadiylua  incuned  the  aerioua  dia- 
pleaaure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athena,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Oreatean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Oela  in  SicOy,  where  he  died  b.  c.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  hia  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Enmenidea.  On  the 
manner  of  hia  death  the  ancient  writera  are  unani- 
moua.  (Suidaa,  $,  o.  X^ktnmipumK)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet*a  bald  head  for  a  atone, 
let  a  tortoiae  ftJl  upon  it  to  break  the  ahell,  and 
ao  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylaa 
waa  feted  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaTen.  The 
inhabitanta  of  Geb  ahewed  their  regard  for 
his  ehanebstf  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himsel£  (Pans, 
i  14.  $4;  Athen.  xir.  627.  d.  VU.  Atum.)  In  it 
Oela  is  mentioned  aa  the  place  of  hia  bunal,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  aa  the  place  of  hia  moat 
glorious  BchioTements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetiy,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epignma  written  in  hia  honour.  At 
Athens  alao  ms  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
eapedal  rererence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  yiii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  haTe  predicted  hia 
own  posthumous  feme,  when  he  waa  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  waa  amply  fulfilled.  Hia  piecea 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  atage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chonis  waa  pro- 
Tided  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  hia  tragediea  a  aecond  time. 
(Ariatoph.  Aekar.  102;  Aesdiyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Ariatophanea  {Batu  892)  makea  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  hia  aucoesson  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Oputc  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himaeli^  or  such  aa  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athena,  during  hia  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuab  who  exhibited  £a  dramatic  remaina  on 
the  Attic  atage  wertf  hia  aona  Euphorion  and  Bion: 
the  fonner  m  wham  waa,  in  &  c.  481,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argnm.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
aaid  to  have  gained  four  victoriea  with  dramatic 

fieoea  of  hia  fether*a  never  before  represented. 
Bkmfield,  ad  Argam,  Apam,  p.  20.)  Philodea 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  waa  victo- 
rioua  over  the  Kins  Oedipasof  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Oed. 
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Tti.)  From  and  by  meana  of  these  persona  arose 
what  waa  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  apace  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  waa  also 
highly  renowned  aa  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve* 
menta  aa  a  aoldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  hia  brother  Cynaegeirua  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  waa  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  atatne  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  i  21.  §  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himaelf|  provea  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  gIo> 
rions  achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
alao  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paua.  L  14.  §  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii  84 ;  Died.  xL  25) 
was  noted  aa  having  commenced  the  attack  oa 
the  Persian  ahips  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  waa  ao  perseveringly  brave  aa  Cynaegeinn. 
(Herod.  vL  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athentsni 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poetV  merits,  and  to  th«  tragie 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (&  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  p<xlrays  the  **  p<nnp  and  ci^ 
cumstance^  of  war,  aa  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
**  Seven  againat  Thebes,**  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  aa  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aescnylns  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  fiill  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  snch  as  became  the  devated  chaiacten 
of  hia  dramas,  and  the  ideaa  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ran,  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
waa  however  aometimea  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  aa  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  **  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  feult.**  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  waa  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophoclea  or  Euripidea,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  humsa 
mind  under  the  influence  of  compUcated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  elcva 
tion  of  hia  style,  the  subordinate  chancten  in  hit 
plays,  aa  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  mads 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  chancten  of  Aeschylus,  like  hia  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — ^they  were  gods  and 
heroea  of  colossal  magnitude,  whoae  impoeii^  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroea  of  Marathon  and 
Sahunia,  but  waa  too  awful  for  the  contemplatioa 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeachylua*  language  waa  not  human.  (Ariatoph. 
Ham,  1056.)  Hence  the  genersl  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aoiehylns  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  hia  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  auflering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practica) 
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He  prodooet  indeed  s  tort  of  leligiooi 
awe,  and  draad  of  the  imtutible  power  of  the 
gode,  to  which  maa  ie  lemeaented  as  being  entirely 
■sbject;  hat  on  the  otner  hand  homanity  often 
appeoza  aa  the  sport  of  an  irxerocable  deatiny,  or 
the  Tictim  of  a  atmggle  between  snperior  beingt. 
Still  Aeachylua  sometimea  diadoaes  a  proTidential 
cider  of  oompenaation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teachea  the  duty  of  magnation  and  sub- 
mission  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
and  &tal  conseqnences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Qoarietiy  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  nspesA  to  the  conttmction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dnonatie  interest:  this  deficiency  howera  may 
strike  na  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conae- 
i|iieince  of  moat  of  hia  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
or  acta  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
oanot  h^p.  being  impressed  with  the  belief^  that 
he  waa  more  o^nble  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  fiUing  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
vigtRona  are  ue  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
ax^  groopa  his  chazacters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristf^hanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
Peraae,  md  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
mofe  epical  than  diamatictu,  waa  rather  to  animate 
his  countrymen  to  deeds  of  doiy  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  efevmted  aentimenta,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  hy  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot  {Ran. 
1000.)  The  religioua  views  and  tenets  of  Aes^ 
chyhiB,  ao  fiu*  aa  tbisy  appear  in  hia  writings,  were 
Homeric  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  flopnme  Roler  of  the  Universe,  the  eouroe  and 
centre  of  aU  things.  To  hmi  all  ihe  other  divini- 
tiea  are  anbject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
aothoritj  are  derived.  Even  Fate  itsdf  is  some- 
timea iiientiral  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decreea.  He  only  of  all  the  beinffs  in  heaven  and 
earth  ia  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  {J^i^om.  40.) 

In  Phikef^hical  sentiments,  there  waa  a  tradi- 
tion ihmX  Aeachylua  waa  a  Pytluigorean  (Cic  Tim. 
Di$p^  iL  10)  ;  bnt  of  thia  hia  writings  do  not 
fiixniali  any  conclusive  proo^  though  there  certainly 
waa  oome  aimilarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  parity  and  devation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  moat  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
charaetar  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estiniation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temperaries  and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristopfaaoea  in  hia  **FTop,^  He  is  there  de- 
picted aa  prood  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genina  audi  aa  we  have  described  it.  Aristophanes 
waa  evidently  a  veiy  great  admirer  of  Iiim,  and 
aympathiaed  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal aood  motal  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
dyloa  aa  without  a  rival  and  utteriy  unapproachable 
as  a  tcagic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophodea 
hxmsalf  aa  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
superior  claims  to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
rnindded  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aescfayhiay  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
rrcelleocea.  Thua  Dionysitts  (De  FoeL  Vet,  iL  9) 
pcaisea  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
favaaioaa,  and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
( 1 5)  spaaka  of  lua  dbvated  creations  and  imagery, 
but  condnnns  some  of  his  expressions  as  harsh  and 
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ovetftraxned ;  and  Qosntilian  (z.  1)  expreasea 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophodea,  that  Aeachylua  did  what 
waa  right  without  knowing  it  ( Athen.  x.  p.  428,  f.), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconsdous  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  re^urd  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schl^pel  (Let^ 
ture  iv.),  that  **•  Generally  considered,  the  tragediea 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  r^iulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  mav  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men.**  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  uey  were  fragments  of  &e  great 
banquet  of  Homer*s  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p^  d47,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  repreaentation  of  Tragedy 
were  ao  great,  that  he  waa  considered  by  Uie 
Athenians  as  the  btha*  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
ViL  ApoU.  vL  11.)  As  the  andents  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
dementaiy  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forma  of  Sophocles.  It  waa  the  advance  from 
infimcy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  leaat  to  a  youthfrd 
and  vigoroua  manhood.  Even  the  improvementa 
and  alterationa  introduced  by  hia  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (8cvrcfNt7«M'um{$,  Aristot  PotL  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  fonnation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly ao  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  prindpal  part  of  the  pky  (r6¥ 
K&ycv  wpvraymfurritf  vo^oricciWcy),  instead  of 
the  chonj  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  («.  g.  in  the  Ckoepioroe  665 — 716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophodes,  in  subsequently 
introdudng  a  third  actor.  The  characten  in  hia 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aesdiylus 
himsell  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandms,  and  afterwards  by  Mvniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vitaapud  Robert  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  waa  generally  kept  up  in  a  atrictly 
svmmetncal  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  oiF 
the  two  speaken  bdng  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogne  betweei* 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteoeles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  anangement,  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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tlmtai,  who  painted  for  him  the  fint  toenet  which 
had  eyer  been  dnwn  aeoording  to  the  prindples  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitror.  Prtuf,  lib.  vii.)  He 
aleo  fiiniiahed  hit  actors  with  more  Miitabie  and 
magnificent  dreteee,  with  significant  and  Tarions 
maaka,  and  with  the  thick-soled  oothumns,  to  niae 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreoyer 
bestowed  so  mneh  attention  on  the  ehond  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  haye  inyented  yarioua  figures 
himself  and  to  haye  instmcted  the  choristers  in 
them  withoat  ^e  aid  of  the  regular  ballctrmastera. 
(Athen.  I  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus*  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
ehoristoiSy  was  able  to  expreis  by  dance  alone  the 
▼arioos  incidente  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  e.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  mnnler  from  the  public  view,  in 
•oofbnnity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  (A,P,  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practioe  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  ViLApd.  vi  II.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  isli  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  fonned  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prise  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Pans.  iL  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"^  Persians,**  the  "*  Seven  against  Thebes,**  the 
*^  Suppliants,**  the  **  Prometheus,**  the  *^  Agamem- 
non,** the  ^Choephoroe,**  and  **Elimenides;**  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  ''Oresteia.**  The  **  Persians**  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  ''Seven  against  Thebes**  a  year 
afterwards.  The  '^Oresteia**  was  represented  in 
S.C.  458  ;  the  ''Supplianto**  and  the  '^Prometheus** 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes**  and  the  *^  Oresteia.**  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  **  Suppliants,** 
that  this  play  was  aoted  in  b.  c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  fint  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parte  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  giyen,  are  made  up  into  one 
pky.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lend.  1668,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  leedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  lips.  1823,  W.Dindorf, 
Lips.  ]827«  and  Seholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  pla3rs,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
Mailer,  Klauten,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish trsnslations  are  by  Potter,  Harrord,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  Dt  Afdk^  YUa  ei  FahUia^ 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  Ae$ek^  TrOogk 
PnmtUuui^  Darmstadt,  1824,  Naddrag  xur  7W- 
Ingie^  Frank!  1826,  and  Die  Grieek  Tragodim^ 
Bcfhn,  1840;  Khniaeu,  Theotogumma  Aeeekgli 
JVagici,  BeioL  1820.)  [R.  W.] 
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AE'SCHYLUS  (AArxi^Aof),  of  Albxandria, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  Uved  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aem,  and  whom 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  hie 
poems  bore  the  title  **  Amphitryon,**  and  another 
**  Messeniaca.**  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  pu599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs,  (flcpt  Tlapoifueip ;  compare  Schncidewin, 
Prae/aL  Paroemiogr.  p.  xL)  [L.  S.J 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cmoua,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoridaiu 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic.  Br»t  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  {idajd^kos)^  of  Rhodbs,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
specton  of  tiie  govemon  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.C.  332.  (Arrian,  Amah,  iiL  5 ;  compi 
Curt.  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  B.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talenta  of  silver  fitNU  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries 
(Died.  xviiL  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  ('AiricXirri^f),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aescnlapios 
does  not  i^pear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merdy  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  J^ftw^  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descrat,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  h^ri^p  ^itiiiimw^  and  the 
fother  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  {iL  iL  731, 
iv.  194,  xl  518.^  From  the  fiict  that  Homer  (CM. 
iv.  232)  calls  aU  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  Uiat  Podaleirios 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aescolapiiu, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculiqiins  and  Plaeckm 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  die  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet*s  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aescalapins 
in  the  same  light  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fiut,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  ApoUo,  and  that  Aesculapius  b  unn 
versaUy  described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  tke 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  deacribed 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  {IL 
iL  729.)  According  to  Enstothins  (ad  Hotm.  f, 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  urA 
Aescn]i4>ius  was  a  descendant  of  LapitbeiL  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesadapias 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phl^gyas,  who  b  a  descendant  of  Lapithec 
(Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  3;  Pind.  PyA,  iiL  14,  with 
the  Schol) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  foDowk 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadiaii, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  b  nven,  which 
he  had  set  to  wateh  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sisttf 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stro^-ed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laoereia  io 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baelna.  (Compc 
Hom.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met  il 
605,  Ac)  and  Hyginus  (PoeL  Attr,  iL  40),  it  was 
Apollo  lumself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischj& 
W  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  ApoUo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  5),  Hermeii 
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■iTcd  the  child  (Aeicnlainiis)  from  the  flamei,  and 
cuned  it  to  Cbeinm,  who  inttmcted  the  hoy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  Fjfik, 
in.  1,  asc;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  Pana.  L  e.)  Ao- 
cording  to  other  tzaditionB  Aeteolapina  wai  honi 
at  Tricca  in  TheHaly  (Strah.  st.  p.  647),  and 
othen  again  rebted  that  Coronia  gave  birth  to  him 
daring  an  expedition  of  bar  fiither  Phl^yaa  into 
Peloponnesoa,  in  the  territoiy  of  Epidauma,  and 
that  die  expoeed  him  on  monnt  Tittheion,  which 
was  belbie  adled  Mjrtion.  Here  he  waa  ftd  by  a 
goat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  laat  he  waa 
foimd  by  Amthanaa,  a  ahepherd,  who  aaw  the  boy 
surrounded  by  a  Inatre  Bke  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  aoeoont  in  Pana.  Tiii  25.  §  6.) 
From  thia  daasling  qplendoor,  or  from  hia  having 
been  reaeued  from  the  Hamea,  he  waa  called  by  the 
Doriana  afyx«i(p.  The  tmth  of  the  tradition  that 
AeicalaphiB  waa  bom  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
dAvniB,  and  waa  not  the  eon  of  Arainoe^  daughter 
of  Lendppna  and  bom  in  Meaaenia,  waa  atteat* 
cd  by  an  otade  which  waa  eonanlted  to  decide  the 
qoMtion.  ^Paaa.  ii.  26.  §  6,  It.  S.  §  2 ;  Gc.  £h 
Nat  Dear.  ni.  22,  where  three  different  Aeacnlar 
piiuea  are  made  oint  of  the  different  local  traditiona 
aboQt  hnn.)  After  Aeacolapioa  had  grown  np, 
npporta  ipread  orcr  all  ooontriea,  that  he  not  only 
cun^  aO  the  aick«  bat  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  thia  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditiona  in  ancient  timea. 
According  to  the  one  (ApoUod.  L  &),  he  had  re- 
crired  fiom  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  veina  of  Oorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  Teina  of  the  right  aide  of  her  body 
poifieMed  the  power  of  reatoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  Uie  other  tradition,  AeacnlapiQa  on 
one  occaaion  waa  ahnt  np  in  the  honae  of  Olancua, 
whom  he  waa  to  core,  and  while  he  waa  atanding 
ahe(8bed  in  thongfat,  there  came  a  aerpent  which 
tvined  roond  the  ataff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  aerpent  then  came  carrying  in  ita  month 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  tilled,  and  Aeacnlapina  henceferth  made 
lue  of  the  aame  herb  with  the  aame  eSeet  upon 
men.  (Hygm.  PoeL  Attr,  ii.  14.)  Serenl  pei^ 
Hma,  vhom  Aeacnlapina  waa  bdioTed  to  have  re- 
■tored  to  fifes,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiaat  on 
Pindar  (/yi.  ui  96)  and  by  ApoUodoma.  {I  e,) 
When  he  waa  exeiming  thia  art  upon  Olancua, 
Zeua  killed  Aeacnhqtina  with  a  flaah  of  li^tning, 
as  he  fieaied  leat  men  might  gradually  oontriTO  to 
ttt^ie  dcnth  altogether  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  othera^  becanae  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aewidapina  dimlniahing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Died.  ir.  71 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Find, 
Fytk  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  requeat  of  Apollo, 
Zeos  placed  Aeacnlapina  among  the  atara.  (Hygin. 
Poet  Attr,  ii  14.)  Aeacnlainua  ia  alao  taid  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta 
■nd  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  waa  married  to 
Epione,  and  beaidea  the  two  aona  apoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  alao  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dien  ^  hia :  Janiaeua,  Alexenor,  Aratua,  Hygieia, 
Aegk,  laao,  and  Panaeeia  (ScboL  ad  Pmd.  Pytk 
iii.  U;  Panai  ii  10.  §  3^  LIU.  §  2),  moat  of  whom 
■f*  onhr  peraottificationa  of  the  powers  aacribed  to 

Thcaeara  the  l^genda  about  one  of  the  moat  in- 
f«re>tiBg  and  important  dinnitiea  of  antiquity. 
VarioH  hypotheaea  have  been  brought  toward  to 
cxp^flB  the  origin  of  hia  worahip  in  Greece ;  and. 
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while  aome  conaider  Aeaculapiua  to  haye  been 
originaUy  a  real  peraonage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  variona  manrelloua  atoriea,  othen 
hare  explained  aU  the  I^enda  about  him  aa  mere 
penonificationa  of  certain  idena.  The  aerpent,  the 
perpetual  aymbol  of  Aeaeulapiua,  haa  giTon  riae  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  womhip  waa  deriTed  frvwa 
Egypt,  and  that  Aeacnlapina  waa  identical  with 
the  aerpent  Cnuph  worahipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Eamun.  (Euaebw  Praep.  Ewmg. 
i  10 ;  comp.  Paua.  vii  23.  §  6.)  But  it  doea  not 
aeem  neceaaaxy  to  haye  recourae  tofweign  oountriea 
in  order  to  explain  the  worahip  of  thia  god.  Hia 
atory  ia  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  erenta 
with  the  reaulta  of  thonghta  or  ideaa,  which,  aa  ia 
80  many  inatanoea  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  Uke 
the  former,  conaideied  aa  fecta.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  haa  grown,  ii  perhape 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
aphere  in  which  Aeacnlapina  acted  waa  ao  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  repreaentative  or  the  per- 
•onification  of  the  healing  powen  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  deacribed  aa  the  aon  (the 
effccta)  of  HeUoa, — ^ApoUo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aeaeulapiua  waa  worahipped  all  over  Oreeeet 
and  many  towna,  aa  we  have  aeen,  daimed  the 
honour  of  hia  birth.  Hia  templea  were  uauaUy 
built  in  healthj  plaoea,  on  hilla  outaide  the  town, 
and  near  wella  which  were  belioTed  to  haT« 
healing  powenk  Theae  templea  were  not  only 
plaoea  of  worahip,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbera  of  aiek  penona,  and  may  therefore  bo 
compared  to  modem  hoapitala.  (Pint  Q^nuL  Horn, 
p.  286,  n.)  The  principal  aeat  of  hia  worahip  in 
Greece  waa  Epidauma,  where  he  had  a  temple  aur- 
rounded  with  an  extenaiTe  groTO,  within  which  no 
one  waa  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  giTe  birth 
to  a  child.  Hia  aanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
atatue  of  iTory  and  gold,  the  workofThraaymedea, 
in  which  he  waa  repreaented  aa  a  handaome  and 
manly  figure,  reaembling  that  of  Zeua.  (Paua.  ii 
26  and  27.)  He  waa  aeatcd  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  ataff,  and  with  the  other  raating 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (aerpent),  and  by  hia 
aide  by  a  dog.  (Paua.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  SeipniU 
were  eyery  where  connected  with  the  womhip  of 
Aeaeulapiua,  probably  becauae  they  were  a  aymbol 
of  pradence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  diacorering  herba  of  wondroua 
powera,  aa  ia  indicated  in  the  atory  about  Aeacuh^ 
piua  and  the  aerpenta  in  the  honae  of  QbuKua. 
Serpenta  were  further  iMlieved  to  be  guardiana  of 
wella  with  aalutary  powera.  For  theae  reaaona  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  aerpenta,  in  which  Epidauma 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  hia  temple  (Paua. 
ii  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himaelf  frequently  aj^ 
peared  in  the  form  of  a  aerpent.  (Paua.  iii  23. 
§  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EpU.  1 1 ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Paeudomantia  in  Lucian.) 
Beaidea  the  temple  of  Epidauma,  whence  the  wor- 
ahip of  the  god  waa  tnnaplanted  to  varioua  other 
pana  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  thoae 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  CehMnae  (xiii  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viii  pw  886),  near 
Cyllene  (viii  p.  337),  in  the  iaUnd  of  Coe  (xiii 
p.  6M  ;  Paua.  iii  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viii 
p.  860),  near  Caua  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  t,  «.), 
at  Sicyon  (Paua.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athena  (i  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vu.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (rii  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpuaa  (viii  25. 
§  3),  in  Meaaene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  PUiua  (ii  13. 
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§  3),  Aigos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Aegiiim  (ii.  23w  §  5\ 
PeUene  {^  27.  §  5),  AMpuB  (iiL  22.  f  7), 
Peigunam  (iiL  26.  §  7)«  Lebene  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Bahgna  (iL  26.  §  7),  Ambtacia  (liv. 
zxxniL  6),  at  Rome  and  oiher  places.  At  Rome 
the  vor^p  of  AeKolapina  was  introduced  from 
Epidannis  at  the  commaad  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  n.  a  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miracnlotts  manner  in  which  this  was  eiiected  see 
Valerius  Kaximns  (L  8.  $  2),  and  Orid.  {Met 
XT.  620,  &c ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hiti.  f  /Zoaie, 
iii.  p.  408.  &e.s  Li^*  x-  47,  xzix.  11;  Suet 
e/aud.  2&.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  AescoW 
piua,  had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (xoOff^cir,  meiAart^  Pans.  iL  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rulca 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revecded  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  PlmL  662,  &c;  Cic.  !)•  Dio.  iL  59; 
Philostr.  Vita  ApoOm,  I  7 ;  JamU.  Dt  MptL  iu. 
2.)    It  was  in  aUusion  to  this  iiumbaiio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Pans.  iL  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  ofiered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat  Pka§d, 
p.  118)  or  a  goat  (Pans.  x.  82.  $  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Vtrp, 
Cftorg,  iL  880),   and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in   which  the  cure  had  been 
eflected.    The  temples  of  Epidauras,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  stUl  extant.    (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  Stnb. 
viii.  p.  374 ;   comp.  DieL  (f  Amt  p.  673.)     Re- 
specting the  festivab  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
cnh^itts  see  Diet,  of  Ant  p.  103,  &c.    The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(iL  10.  §  8,  X.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
danrua,  he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  oiled  Telesphoms, 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.    (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)    We 
still    possess  a  oonsidenble  number  of   marble 
statues  and  busts  of.Aescnlapius,  aa  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and    gems.     (Bottiger, 
AmaUkea,  L  p.  282;   iL  p.  361 ;    Hirt  MytkoL 
BUdnh.  L  p.  84 ;   MUUer,  HomBk  der  ArckaoL 
p.  597,  &C.  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  namo  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  woriu  ascribed  to 
OrpheusL    (Fabridus,  BUL  Oraec  L  p.  55,  &c.) 

The  descendants  di  Aeseuli^ius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  AmsUpkutoA,  ChmcKtttniiiau) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asdepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  prindpal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat  d$  Bb  PubL  iiL  p.  405,  &c) 
But  Uie  Asdepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  fiither  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asdepia* 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  evoy  on* 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  poaseasioii 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Galen,  AmL  iL  p.  128; 
Aristid.  OraJU  L  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sfvaigd,  Gtedk 
der  Median.  voL  L)  [L.  &1 

AESERNI'NUS.  [Maecbllvs.] 
AB'SION  {idff(m¥)y  aa  Athenian  orator*  was  a 
contempoxaiy  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  waa 
educated.  (Suidas,  s. «.  Ai|Aioe0^n|f.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  ia 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  otaton  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  oraton,  he  admired  their  beantifrJ 
and  snUime  oonvenations  with  the  people,  biA 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  whtti  read,  ex- 
celled all  othen  by  their  skilfiil  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  ap.  PUd,  JMm,  10.) 
Aristotle  (RheL  iiL  lO)  mentions  a  beantifnl  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [Lb  S.] 

AESON  (AXbroM'),  a  son  of  Cretheua,  the  £Mmder 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
He  was  exduded  by  his  step-brother  Pdias  fitom 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  A  Thessaly.  He  was 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  aa  Polymede, 
Aldmede,  Amphinome,  Polypheme,  Polymele, 
Ame,  and  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  11  and  §  16 ; 
Hom.aixL258;  Tcets.  <uf  Z^eopftr.  872 ;  Dlod. 
iv.  50 ;  Schol  ad  Apottcn.  L  45  ;  Schd.  ad  Horn, 
Od,  xii.  70.)  Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  awav  with  the 
Afgonauta,  but  when  one  day  he  waa  anipriaed 
and  frightened  by  the  newa  o^  the  return  of  the 
Aigonanta,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeaon  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life. 
(ApoUod.  L  9.  §  27.)  According  to  an  account  in 
Diodonia  (iv.  50^  Pdias  compeUed  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  diinkmg  ox*s  blood,  for  he  had  lecdved 
inteUigence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  thdr  expedition.  Aceordmg  to  Ovid 
\M€L  viL  163,  250,  &&),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  waa  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.  Jason  aa  the  aon  of  Aeaon  ia 
called  Aeaonidea.    (Ori^  Arg»  55.)        [L.  8.1 

AESO'NIDE&    [AsaoN.] 

AESO'PUS  (Afironror),  a  writer  of  FaUes,  a 
apedea  of  compodtion  which  haa  been  defbied 
*^  analogical  narrativea,  intended  to  convey  aome 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animala  or  objecta 
are  introduced  aa  apeaking.^  (Phikiog,  Afaanmi,  L 
p.  280.)  Of  hia  worka  none  are  extant,  and  of 
hia  lifie  acarcely  anything  ia  known.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  B.a  570,  for  Herodotua  (ii.  134) 
mentiona  a  woman  named  Rhodonia  aa  a  feUow- 
slave  of  Aesop%  and  says  that  sue  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  b^gan  to  reign 
n.  a  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Sdon  {Sqd,  Sap.  Cbno.  p.  152,  c),  and  Laertina 
(L  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52tb 
Olympiad.  The  only  a|iparent  authority  against 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (c  v,  AJmrot);  but 
the  passage  is  plainly  cocmpt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Qinton,  it  gives  about  a.  c.  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  &  c.  564, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton, 
Fast.  HeU.  voL  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  ua  that  Samoa,  Sardis,  Mesembria 
in  Thiace,  and  Cotioeum  in  Phrygia  diqmte  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  origimdly  a  sbve,  and  th^  reason  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedma.  (in* 
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Mag,  38,  &&)  Among  hi«  masten  wen  two 
gmiuiy  Xaathiu  and  lAdmoxi,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  leoeiTed  hie  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
viiitid  Cneias  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
proved Sobn  for  diaoonrtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterward*  PeiaiatFatoa  at  AUiena.  Platarch  {de 
ma  Nwm,  Vmd,  pw  556)  tdla  ns,  that  he  waa  lent 
to  Delphi  by  Groeaoa,  to  distribute  amopg  the 
dtisoia  hat  minae  a  pieoeb  But  in  conaequence 
of  MBM  diflpnte  arising  on  the  subject,  ho  refused 
to  giTe  any  Bnaoej  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Delphians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Phigues 
veie  lent  Vfoa  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offmoe, 
sad  they  prodaimed  their  willingness  to  giye  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
claim  it  At  length  ladmon,  the  graadion  of  his 
old  iDast«»  receiTed  the  compenaadon,  since  no 
nesKr  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
ciicomstanees  of  Aeoop^  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
thority. But  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  sdTCDtnreain  which  he  bean  the  principal  part, 
in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  abook  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  oellected  by  Hazimns  Planndes, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  oentury.  This  life  repre- 
Mits  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
defiDOBity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
vhatew.  For  ha  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
claaneal  anthora,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
sonal pecoliaritiea  would  have  been  most  natural, 
without  the  lightest  tiaoe  of  any  such  aUusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  PIutarch*s  Conviviumy 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
coDdition  aa  a  slaTC,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
pesiaoee^  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nooe  of  Socrates 
tanushes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
Kua  of  Pkto.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lyaippns  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour^  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
aboTe  description,  wonhl  haye  been  the  reTerse  of 
onamentaL 

The  noricea  bowoTer  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
sie  so  scattered  aaad  of  such  doubtfol  authority, 
that  there  hare  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  existence  altogether.  **•  In  poetioil  philosophy,^* 
isji  Vico  in  his  Saemxa  Naova^  **  Aesop  will  be 
jband  not  to  be  any  partieukr  mid  actually  ezist- 
iag  msn,  hut  the  abstraction  of  a  chias  of  men,  or 
s  poetiosi  character  lepresentatire  of  the  companions 
sad  iittcDdanta  of  the  heroes,  such  aa  certainly 
eristed  m  the  time  of  the  seven  Sagea  of  Greece." 
This  hoverer  is  an  exoesa  of  soeptidsm  into  which 
it  would  be  meet  unreasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Aeup  left  any  written  works  at  aU,  is  a  question 
which  sflbrds  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Beatky  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
A^vtcphsiKs  (  ViugK  1 259)  r^resents  Philocleon  as 
kannag  his  Fablea  «a  comBenation  and  not  out  of  a 
^'^^  sad  Socratea  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
vcni6ed  Uiose  that  '^he  knew,  and  could  most 
««lily  reaaember.''  (Plat  Piatd.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
»h  Ditmtation  on  tie  Fablea  <^Ae$op^  p.  136.) 

Howetcr  thb  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  febles, 
pBsringAesop^  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
^^  pMX*  iMellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
f'f'^inA  Igr  AristophaneSb  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
iJ^icBtt  ( r«9>.  566)  waa,  that  among  the  caodi- 
^'^fat  hia  protectiott  and  vote  some  endeavoured 
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to  win  his  fovour  by  repeating  to  him  febles,  and 
some  Aiffwwov  ri  y4Koto¥,  Two  specimens  of 
these  yiXjota  or  droUeria  may  be  read  in  the 
reqxie,  1401,  &c.,  and  in  the  Av$i^  651,  &c.  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
oompoaition  of  Archilochus,  and  it  ia  probaUe  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  OS  the  most  popular  of  all  authon  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  b  fevour^ 
able  to  Bentley*s  theory,  that  his  febles  woe  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fiict  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authon 
quote  Aesop^  eren  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  feble.  Thus  Aristotle  (A 
Part.  AwM.  iii.  2)  dtes  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momua,  **  that  the  builds  horns  were  not  phiced 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  hia 
head,'*  whilst  Lucian  {Nigr.  82)  .makes  the  feult 
to  be  **  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes.**  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  febles  of  a  grever  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socntes  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Dbgenea  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
thou^  he  excluded  Uomer*s  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesoa 
By  him  they  an  called  fwtfoi  (Phatd,  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  olror,  a  word  exphuned  by 
Buttmann  (Lanlogtu^  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  **  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined** 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
iroAuatyof  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
(Op.  9t  />i8s,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  feUe.  The  olvoi  or  /urAoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  praae: — they  are  called  by  ArisU^ 
phanes  A^i,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  ia 
AltETofwer  d  Ao^tfiraios,  Kiiyos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  aa  l«i)  waa  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing  both  fiible  and  history,  though  afrtfwarda 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  sepante 
brsnch  of  compoution. 

Following  the  example  of  Socntes,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop*s  febles  into 
poetry,  and  ooliected  them  into  a  book  ^  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  firagmenta 
are  preserred  by  Suidaa.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
febles  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  Ia  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambiea,  i.  e.  lame^ 
halting  iambics  (x*^'9  fo^os ),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  proi>erly  an  iambus, 
l^his  version  waa  made  a  Uttle  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  febles  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  febles,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  febles  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  coUecUons,  the  one  con- 
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tainiiv  136  (ablet,  poblbhed  fint  a.  d.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  HeidelbMg.  Thia  is  so  chimsy  a  foi^iy, 
that  it  mentioDa  the  oiator  Demadei^  who  lived  200 
yean  alter  Aeiop,  and  contains  a  whole  tentenee 
from  the  book  of  Job  {yv/tMiA  ydp  if Atfoftcv  o2 
wdbn-cr,  yvfu^  oiw  dir<ActMr^|M0a).  Some  »f  the 
pasiagea  Bentlej  haa  shewn  to  be  frugmenta  of 
Choliambie  renes,  and  haa  made  it  tolerably  cer^ 
tain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrioa.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  aboTe  mentioned 
monk  of  Conatantinople,  Maximna  Planudea. 
Thcae  contain  at  least  one  liebnuam  (fiooiv  hf  rp 
Kopii^ :  compare  e.  g.  Eodes.  zi  1,  slror  Iv  rp 
leaping  /loti),  and  amons  them  are  words  entirely 
modem,  as  fio^roKit  a  bud,  fiaiwwpw  a  beast,  and 
also  tnees  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrina.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  b  abont  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planndes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

fientley*s  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaria.  The  genuineneaa  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Prefoce  to  Aetopieurum  FaXniilamfm 
DeledhUy  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  diipntes  hb  dedaion* 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop^s  fobles  an  oriental  origm.  Among 
the  writen  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  fiunona  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
nuy  with  David,  othen  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  haa  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
•*  Lukman*s  wisdom**  is  prorerbial  among  the 
Amba,  and  joined  with  Joseph*s  beauty  and 
David*s  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane*s  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ea-Zeman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  uffly  bhuk  sbve,  and 
it  seems  probaUe  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oiiental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  daaaical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  foUes  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customa,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dnmatis  persona. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fiibles  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  deriTedfrom 
the  same  Indo-Persian  souree. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop*s  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fobles  from  a  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ne 
dtt  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1546. 
8.  The  edition  of  Novelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelbeig  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Ileusinger  at  Leipiig  (1756),  Emesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  (1810,  1818,  1820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fobles  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Coray  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fobles  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
O.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.    [O.  E.  L.  C.J 


AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
lifo  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  The  original  is  lo»t. 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Jnlius 
Valerius  [Valbrius],  of  whidi  Franciscos  Jnretns 
had,  be  says  {ad  Sgrnmaek.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
scripL  It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MSu  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
**  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Augnstmn,  etc  : 
acoedunt  Julii  Valeiii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donis,**  etc  The  time  when  Aesopos  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  haa  been  donbted. 
(Barth,  Adwrmr,  iL  10.)  Mu,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  a.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodoaius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  tramjatiom  (Jul. 
Valer.  i  31 )  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronoo 
{Jimm.  det  Smnms,  1818,  pu  617),  who  refen  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  we^t 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  u  foU  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  isa  woric  of  no  credit  [A.  A.] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAUa)IUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  fireedman  of  the  Cledia 
gena.  Horace  (J^  iL  1.  82)  and  other  anthors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  RMcius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  viras  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Rosdns  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  {prammOatio),  more 
rapid  (eifotwr,  QulntiL  In$L  Or.  xi  3.  §111);  Ae- 
sopos in  tKBgisdy,  being  more  weighty  (^raeebr, 
QuintiL  Le,).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods^  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  reel 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  goii^  «n, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensms  vraa  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  thai  be 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions  (VaL  Max.  viii.  10.  i  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  che- 
rscter  he  had  to  porfonn  in,  irithont  fint  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  perfonning  he  might  nreserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appeamnce 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq,  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  epinion 
(Diet,  of  Ant,  §.  e.  Per»oiia%  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characten ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  {de  Din.  i  37), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  fiwe  and  file  of  ea^ 
presrioH  {UuUum  ardorem  vidtmsm  aiqm  metesm), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anee- 
dotes  recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  aeeok  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphassa 
and  vehemence  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
flirmmttr  arti/etp,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  lilt  than  on  the  stagf, 
{Pro  SeaeL  56.)  It  does. not  appear  that  he  ever 
perfonned  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (vixL 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  **  ludicrae 
artis  peritiuimos  viros,**  but  this  may  merely  de> 
note  Uie  theatrical  art  in  genend,  including  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  Imdicrae  tibiae^  Plin.  IL 
N,  xvi.  86.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87)  7>Mywtttf  A^- 
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Prom  Cieero'ii  remark,  however,  (tU  Off. 
L  lU),  it  would  Mem  that  the  character  of  Ajaz 
oanBidiertootngieferhuD.  (Compu  7We.QMMfe. 
a  17,  IT.  25.) 

Like  Rooehn,  Aeaopoa  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
die  giwt  actor,  who  calls  hm  waiiitt  Amjpvt  (ad 
/bikml),  modtt  Jhmiliarit  (ad  Qu.  FnL  L  2, 
4) ;  iod  they  oeem  to  )m.re  aoqght,  fimn  one  an- 
edier^  aodety,  improTement,  each  in  his  re- 
ipeetiTe  art.  Dnnng  his  eidle,  Cicero  leoeiTed 
nany  vahiable  marks  of  Aeeopus^  friendship.  On 
one  oeeasion,  in  particiilar,  having  to  porferm  the 
part  of  Tehmon,  Vanished  (ram  his  coontzy,  in  one 
of  Aedos^  P^T**  ^  tiagedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skiM  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
woid,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  sacceeded  in  leading  the  andienoe  to  apply  ue 
whole  to  the  case  of  Gmtq,  and  so  did  him  more 
essentia]  senriee  than  any  dix«ct  defence  of  himself 
eoold  haT«  done.  The  whole  house  applauded. 
{Pro  Sett  56.)  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
**^Bnam  ipii  Ebertatem  avium  stabilivemt,^  he 
nilntitated  7Vf/?iiit,  and  the  andienoe  gave  ntter- 
snce  to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  tiie  passage 
"a  AoQsand  times^  {m3Um  fMoootem  ea^  Pro 
.%jt  58).  The  time  cf  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
nnft  be  fixed  with  certainty;  bat  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (B.  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  eMeriy,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
miily  to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  .we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate :  yet, 
fmrn  the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
bnve  beoi  the  reason  of  his  retiring:  On  that  oo- 
ration,  howewr,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
plied again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coining  to  one 
^'f  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
nsth.  Si  ademifQUtK  etc,  his  voice  fiuled  him,  and 
hp  cooM  not  go  through  with  the  speech.  He  was 
pndently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  s  thing  which, 
n^  the  pas«ge  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam,  vii.  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
fenneriL  Aesopna,  though  fiv  fitmi  frugal  (Plin. 
ff.  M  z.  72),  realized,  like  Roscius,  an  immenafe 
fortune  by  his  profession.  He  left  about  200,000 
Msterees  to  his  son  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
ipeadthiift.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §2.)  It  is  said,  for 
mstanoe,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pari  worth  abcat  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ttr-ring  of  Caedlia  MeteUa  (Hor.  ScO,  il  3,  239  ; 
VaLMax.  ix.  1.  §  2;  Macrob.  Sat  iL  10;  PUn. 
ff'  N,  ix.  59),  a  fevourite  feat  of  the  extr»- 
ngaat  monomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet 
Califf'  37;  Hacnbi  At  ii.  IS.)  The  connexion 
of  Cieero'i  son-in-hw  DohOMlia  with  the  same 
Isdv  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
fi^lt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
oU  friend.   (Jrf  Ait  xL  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNBTES  (AlirtiM^tX  ^  surname  of 
DionjBos,  whidb  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
rader  which  he  was  wonhipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
The  stoty  about  the  introduction  of  his  wor^ip 
tbeie  is  as  fellows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
insge  of  Dionysus,  the  woik  of  Hephaestus,  which 
7jw  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  vss  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  aooord- 
tng  to  others,  Aeneaa,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
■he  quitted  the  d^,  because  she  knew  that  it 
vcold  do  iniuiy  to  mm  who  possessed  it  When 
th«  Gredu  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  tbem- 
seiTi%  this  chest  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Thcsealian 
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Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  hia  recovery,  answered,  **  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle.**  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achua,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants oifered  every  year  to  Artemis  Tridaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fruirest  youth  and 
the  fiurest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  orade  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  msidness  and 
perceived  that  tliis  was  the  phioe  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  diest.  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried Uie  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  com-eaiv, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichiua, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hwig 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garUuids  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  lanctnary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Paus.  vii.  19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Paus.  vlL  '21.  §  12.)  [US.] 

AETHA'LIDES  (JdBaXans),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupoiemeia.  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  Aigonauts,  and  had  received 
firom  his  fiither  the  fiuulty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.  He  was  fruther  allowed  tu 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbns,  Hermotimns,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  kst 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  I  54,  640,  &c;  Orph.  Atyon,  131 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.U;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  1.  §  4,  &c;  Val.  Place. 
L437.)  [L.  S.J 

AETHER  (Aieijp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
gin us  (Fab,  Pre/,  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  liy 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  thiit 
of  Hesiod  (Tkeog,  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut  De  Nai.  Dwr,  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  frt)m  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fah,  Prrf.  pu  2,  &c.)  These  aocounu  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  subBtances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.     In  the  Orphic  hrnius 
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(4)  Aether  appears  as  the  sonl  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  r^g^ed  as 
the  wide  space  of  HeaTen,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  2«eas  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
Itself  personified.  (Pacav.  op.  Ge,  de  NaL  Dwr, 
iL  36,  40;  Luciet  y.  499 ;  Viig.  Atn.  xii  140, 
Glsof^.  u.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.    [Hkliadm.] 

AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  natire  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanns 
Maoms,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethid  Cosmognphia.  We  learn 
from  the  pre&oe  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  ^^rald  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  meaaurement 
was  begun  in  the  consnlnhip  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  iL  e.  &  c.  44;  that  three  Oreeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotos, 
and  Polyclitus  ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
fiye  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eiffht  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consuULip  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyditns  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  oyer  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 

Gars ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
d  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  eyidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polydutus*s  share  taking 
store  than  82  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  in  less  than  (nrfra)  32  yean  is  obyious. 
It  is  to  be  obserred  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
em),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  giyen  to  Nicodomns,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  peajiU  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held   under  Augustus.     (Suidas,  •.  v. 
Ai^voTOf.)     By  two  late   writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Vfgt,  iii  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Buschke,  p.  6, 
i26er  den  xwr  Zat  der  Geburt  Jetu  Ckritti  yekaUenem 
CWMMs,BresIau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Ong.T.  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fiict  connsts  of  two  separate  pieces.     The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  die  substance 
of  whidi  has  been  giyen,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.      Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insn- 
lae,  Montes,  Proyinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Oentes.     These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
riyers  haye  an  account  of  their  rise,  courM,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.     The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  dirisions: 
(1.)  Asiae  Proyinciae  situs  cum  limitibns  et  popnlis 
snis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c ;  (3.)  AMcae  situs, 
te.;  (4.^  Insulae  Nostri  Maris.    This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  yariations  in  Orouus, 
i.  2.     In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majores  nostri,  &c.,  is  tacked  on  | 
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to  the  preeediiig  part,  the  Ezpoaitio^  by  the  woitla 
Hone  qmdripaftiiam  loUua  (errae  amtimaiiiam  H 
qm  dmeiui  sunt  From  this  it  wodld  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  OrosinSk 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometinief  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  iu 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricnm  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  liata^ 
especially  if  in  double  cdnmna.  But  from  othtf 
reasons  and  from  quotations  giyen  by  Dienil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Coaaogasptua^ 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  haye  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  yery  cornipt  The  whole  is  a  yeiy 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  yaloable 
points.  Many  suoea^nl  emendations  haye  beoi 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationea  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  yery  yaluable  easay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rkemmcket  Af aseei* 
(1842),  L  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  haye 
been  the  measurements  aboye  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  ^obebility, 
Agrippa^s  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  ie> 
foned  to  by  Pliny  iff**^  NaL  iii.  iy.  y.  yi)  aa  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  Worid,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  HkL  NaL  iii 

2.)     . 

Cassiodorus  {de  ttuUL  diom,  25)  describes  a 
coemogiaphical  woric  by  Julius  Honoriua  Cimtor 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasins  regards  JuUus  Honorius  aa  the  real 
author  of  this  woric,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  Aethiciis,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellatiye.  In  aome 
MSS.  the  appellatiyes  Sophista  and  PhUoaophos 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  qwaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  eonstUibut  (e.  g.)  is  seyeral  times 
put  for  eonstikUmH,  Stat  is  found  aa  a  oontnie- 
tion  (?)  for  ttipnuerqau.  The  introductiim  is  yeiy 
difibrent  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  CosmQgiaphia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerarinm 
Antonini  There  u  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler^s  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysiua,  Pomponius  Meh^  and  Solinns.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Oronoyius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  (AXS9iAAa  or  AX9vXAa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  After  the  fidl  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus,  who  took  her,  tosetber 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  yoyage  nome. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water.  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inhmd, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisonera  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Sdone.  (Taeta. 
ad  Z^oopkr.  921, 1075 ;  Conon,  NarraL  18 ;  com- 
pare P.  Meh,  ii.  2.  §  150 ;  StepL  Byx.  a.  e. 
tKuiwfi.)  [L  SwJ 

AE'THIOPS(A;9fo^),  theGlowing  or  theBbck. 
1.  A  surname  <rf  Zeus,  under  which  he  waa  wor- 
shipped in  the  isUind  of  Chios.    (LycophieD,  Cbsib 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses.) 
2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  Aethiopia 
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«M  WiievBd  to  hare  deriivd  itt  oame.    (Plin. 
ff.  iV.  TL  35;  Nat.  Com.  u.  6.)  [L.  k] 

AETHLIUS  CA^6Xiot),  the  first  king  of  Elis. 
(Pbiu.  t.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeua  and 
Protogenda,  the  daaghter  of  Deucalion  (ApoIIod. 
L  7.  §  2 ;  Hjgin.  Pab.  155),  and  waa  mained  to 
Calyee,  by  whom  he  begot  £nd3rmion.  According 
to  tome  aecoonto  End3pBion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Znsand  first  king  of  Elis.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  tiaditions  again  made  ASthlins  a  son  of 
Aeoki,  who  waa  called  by  the  name  of  Zens. 
(PauL  T.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHLIUS  ('A^^Xm),  the  author  of  a  woik 
entitled  **Semian  Annals**  f  flfot  l4«o(),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  althouffh 
he  expfresses  a  doabt  abont  the  genuineness  of  the 
woik.  (ziT.  p.  650,  d.  65a,  £)  Aethlius  is  also 
referred  to  Iry  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Pratr,  p. 
30,  a),  Enatathins  {ad  Od.  vii  120,  p.  1578),  and 
in  the  Etymeksiciim  Magnum  (s.  v,  WMrnu), 
where  the  name  u  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (Ar0^).      1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Phtheos  of  Troesen.    BellMophon  sued  for  her 
hand,  but  was  banished  firom  Corinth  before  the 
nnirtisls  took  plaee.     (Pans.  iL  81.  §  12.)    She 
was  iuiprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
ialaod  of  ^hania,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
tttioenee  of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
■aoifice  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaems.    Aethia  there- 
fore dedicated  in  tiie  ishmd  a  temple  to  Athena 
Afitaria  (the  Deoeitfol),  and  called  the  isbmd 
Hieia  instead  of  ^haena,  and  also  introduced 
siDoiig  the  maidena  of  Tioeien  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apatnria  on  the  day 
of  their  Bsiriage.   (Pans,  il  88.  §  1 1.)  Atakter 
time  die  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Plot  Thet.  3;  Hygin.  Fab,  14)    In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
Uered  to  hare  been  with  her.     f  ApoUod.  iiL  15. 
S7;  HTgin.  Fob,  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
[Thes,  6)  her  fiither  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theoeus  ung^t  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  much  revered  at  Troesen.    This  opinion, 
hovcTer,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
she  appears  Uving  in  Attica,  from  whence  ahe  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deueea,  and  became  a  slaye  of  Helen,  with  whom 
■be  vas  taken  to  Troy.    (Pint.  Tke$,  34  ;  Horn. 
//.  iiL  144.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  cmp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
bj  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
adced   Agamemnon    to   procure    her   libemtion. 
Agameamon  aecordin^y  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.     This  was 
gnntMl,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    (Paus.  x. 
'25.  §3;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13.)     According  to  Hy- 
ginu  (fak.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
ovn  life  from  giief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.    The 
Itistoiy  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
OS  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypseluf  (Pans.  iv.  19. 
S  1 ;  Dion  Chiysost.  Orai.  II),  and  in  a  punting 
by  Polygnotos  in  theLesche  of  Delphi.    (Pans.  x. 
25.  §2.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanua,  by  whom  Athu  be- 
got the  twdve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
^W.  V.  171 ;  Hygin.  F^.  192.)  [L.  S. j 

AETUU'SA  f  Aldowra),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
■Bd  Alcyone,  wno  vrss  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
beie  to  Urn  Eleuther.  (ApoUod.  iil  10.  §  1 ; 
Psoi.  it  20.  §  2.)  [U&] 
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AETHYIA  (Atetfia),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  M^garia. 
(Pauflu  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cats.  859.) 
The  word  aXBuia  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuzstively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  twtrhing  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.  (Tsets.  ad  Lyoopbr,  L  e.)  [L.  S.] 
AE'TION.  [CYPSKLua.] 
AE^ION  QAer(t9¥).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
AmphipoHs,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  {AtUh,  Gr» 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  {Epigr,  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nidas,  a  fiunous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
cubpius  in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.  (K.  O.  Muller,  Ank  der  Kutut,  p.  151.) 
2.  A  celebmted  painter,  spoken  of  by  Ludan 
{De  Mmrxd,  Cond,  42,  Herod,  or  Attitm^  4, 
&c  Jmag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Koxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Aetion  seems  to  have 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixinff  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Ludan  (Herod.  4)  shew 
dearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  MUller, 
Arok  der  Ktmtt,  p.  240 ;  Kngler,  Kumztgemshidtte^ 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AETIUS,  a  Roman  genend,  who  with  his  rival 
Bonifiwe,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Rmnana.  He  was  born  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandes,  de  reft.  Get  84),  and  his 
fiither  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbanan  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii  12.)  After  an  inefiectual  support  of  the  usnrpei 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (▲.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Phicidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  fiivour  his  rival  Bonifoce,  b^  treacherous  aocu- 
eations  of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occadoned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Prooop.  Bell,  Vand.  i. 
8,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boni&ce  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [BoNiPAaua],  vras 
himself  compdled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Maicellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patridan  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jomandes,  de  rek.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capadty,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself^  in  whose  court  hb  son  Car|alio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbanan 
invBUon,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especiaDy 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  lus  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  lleo- 
doric  the  Vingoth.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Famg,  AtHL 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius   in   concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  iirat  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Oreg.  Tuton.  ii.  7 ;  Jomaodes,  cfe  reft.  QtL 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  np  his 
saooesses  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  boui  from 
Valentiniaa  and  his  barbarian  allies^  (Idatins 
and  Isidorus,  in  anno  450.)  [Attxla.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief^  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  deaiffned  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Caipilio  (Sid. 
ApoU.  P<meg,  AvU.  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  BdL 
Vand.  L  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marcellinua,  in  anno  454), 
'^cecidit  Hei^rium  Imperium,  nee  potuit  relevari.** 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Qregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  prindple,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefolness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  BdU  Valid.  L  S,  4 ;  Jomandes,  de  BA. 
6^  34,  36 ;  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  FalL  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert^s  AttiU,  p.  822.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AG'TIUS  ('A^io^X  Bumamed  the  Atkeui,  from 
his  denial  of  the  Ood  of  Revelation  (St  Athanas. 
de  Synod,  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  transUtion,  Ozf.  1842 ; 
Socr.  HisL  Bed,  ii.  35 ;  Sosom.  Hut,  EocL  iv.  29), 
was  bom  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hid.  Bed, 
iiL  15 ;  St  Basil,  adv,  Eunom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  §,  v,  'A^riofV,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  (dvoftotor)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fotherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dreuer^  wife  (St  Gregory  Naxians.  e.  Evnom. 
p.  292,  c  D  ;  but  see  Not  VoUm  ad  PhUod,  iii. 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  Und,)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  ibid,)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iiL  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (8.  Or. 
p.  293,  o)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother^s  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ▲.  d.  331 ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Eulalxus,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anaxarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, A.  D.  331.  (PhiL  iiL  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  gnunmar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  a1>breviated :  —  St  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  [S.  Ath.] ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Baa.] ;  St  GrMory  Naaianxen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Or.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sowmen, 
Theodoret,  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Airtius  [Soc.,  Sos.,  Thdt.,  PhiL] ;  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haereses  [S.  Ep.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  but  he  was 
in  disgpnsoe  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master'k  interpretation  of  the  Soiptuie.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasina,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  wiUi  him  the  Gc^mU^  AJBter- 
wards  he  read  the  EpidUi  with  Antonxns,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prxgjhett  with  the  priest  Leontaus. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  vain  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  CiUda  Q)efore  a.  n. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  aigumoit  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  retam- 
ed  to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fome  of  the  Hanichee 
Aphthonitts,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fiune 
for  di^mtation  which  he  had  lately  lost  He  now  ' 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolia  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iiL  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret,  Hid,  EocL  iL  23.)  His 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
gnuns  to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Epiphan.  adv,  Haena,  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
Ho  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevati<m  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  transL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaoonate  and  accepted  that  of  teadnmg^  a.  d. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  laymen, 
Dlodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  a  19.)  His  dispute  with  BasU  of  An- 
cyra,  ▲.  o.  351  (fin.),  is  ^e  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallns  (who  became  Caesar,  Biarch, 
▲.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius*  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  Utter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  GaUus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  daugo:  of 
apostacy.  (Phil.  iiL  1 7.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post  Epist  JuUami,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisaon. 
Mogunt  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19^  A.  D.  354  (S.  Or.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianinn,  and  in  A.D.S55 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1 ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iiL  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc  iL  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iiL  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Serras  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  tn  act  asDeaccm. 
The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  AbIcs)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  f  whom  we  may  call 
here  Anti-Adtians)  to  accuse  hm  to  Constantius 
(Soi.  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council   for  the   settlement  of    the    Thedogical 
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qncftioD.     Tlw  Aetian    inteiCBt   with   Eiuebius 
(Sol  L  16),  the  powerfiU  Emnich,  divides  the  in- 
tended oonndl,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Aetiant 
ire  defeated  at  Sdenda,  a.  d.  359,  and,  dinolTing 
Uw  eoondU  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti- 
iM|iis,  to  semre  his  protection  against  their  op- 
ponents.   (&  Ath.  tiansL  pp.  73,  77,  88,  163, 
164.)    The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  fiwt  the 
Bore  respectsble  Semi-Anans,  see  Auos)  foUow, 
sDd  diaxge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
D^imee  m  SnJtkmee  (Iryoorfgitfy)  in  the  Trinity, 
prododng  a  paper  to  that  effect.     A  new  schism 
eones  among  the  Aetians,  and  Aethis  is  aban- 
doned hj  his  friends  (called  Eoiebians  or  Aca- 
cians,  see  Aaius)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  i  4), 
after  piotesting   against  his    companions,    who, 
holding  the  same  primajJe  with  himself  (vis.  that 
th«  S<Hi  was  a  creohirB,  frrtir/ia),  refiis<Hl  to  ac- 
knowledge the  neeessarj  inference  (tub.  that  He 
ti  tf  waliU  mbtiamm  to  the  Father^  iy6puttov). 
(Thdt.  iL  23;  Sos.  It.  23;  S.  Oreg.  p.  301,  D. ; 
PhiL  IT.  12.)    His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
Rnssin  at  Mopeuestia,  where  he  was  kindly  le- 
odred  by  Anxentios,  the  Bishop  there :  Acadns 
procfues  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(PhiL  T.  1),  -when  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
phemies, captious  inferences  fitnn  the  symbol  of 
ms  incision,  ris.  that  IngmeraiMe8$  (drf^wtniiiria) 
is  the  essence  (odiria)  of  Deity ;  which  are  reinted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanins  had  seen)  in 
&  Ep.  oAx.  Hd§r.  76.      He  there  calls  his  op- 
ponents Chronitea,  ie.  Temponds,  with  an  apparent 
aOusion  to  their  courtly  obsequiousness.     (Prae&t. 
o^  &  Ejp.;  camp,  c  4.) 

On  Constantiua*s  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops,  as  wdl  as  Aetiua,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  «/Winn,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boisson.),  giving  him,  too,  a  fium  in  Les- 
bos. (PhiL  ix.  4.)  EuxoTus,  heretical  Bishop  of 
AntiodL,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  AStins  (PhiL  Tii  5),  and  he  vras  made 
Bbhop  at  CoDBtantinopIe.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  Bpresda  hia  beresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  bis 
own  ineiigion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2) and 
hj  nriMJonaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.  d.  364. 
Valeas,  however,  took  port  with  Eodoxius,  the 
Acadsa  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetins  re- 
tired to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
St  the  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Prooopins  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365. 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
fenner  friends.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
to  Eadoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens; 
sod  in  A.  D.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  unpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
hnligious  Ennomius,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 
6.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetins  are  stated 
histaricaDy  in  tbe  article  on  Aaiua.  From  the 
Msnichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
morels,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
f'disDifla,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
inteipRtation  of  St.  John,  xviL  3.  He  denied, 
like  BMst  other  heieties,  the  necessity  of  fiisting 
and  teU-nortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  vras  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
tnns  of  Sebasteu  (S.  Bas.  EpitL  223  [79]  and 
244  [83].)  Sooates  (iL  35)  speaks  of  several 
letten  fism  him  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
Tm^tim  IB  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  wiv.  Haw» 
76,  p^  924,  ed.  PeUr.  Cobn.  1682.        [A.  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  (*A^riof,  A'ttiH$\  a  Greek  medical 
¥rriter,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetim,  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  aa 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
pkiin  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  tUI 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  banning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (tebrab,  iii.  term,  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandras,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  also  {UtrtA.  iL  asmi.  iiL  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Tnllianus  (xiu  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  mid^e  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  fiunous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded vnth  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
fiuious  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  Kdims  d^MXtov,  oomes  oftss^wei,  which 
means  the  chief  ofilcer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cange,  Glot».  Mtd*  et  In/,  Lalm,)\ 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  {L  c),  he  attaineid 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  vras  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetins  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
vrith  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St  Bliuse 
(l0fra6.  ii.  term.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistuhu  {tdrab.  iv.  «sr»i.liL  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  Bi€\ia  'lorpucd  *Eirita(- 
Seico,  **  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,**  into  four 
tetiabibli  {rerp^iiSXtu)  was  not  made  by  himself 
but  (as  Fabridus  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modem  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compihition  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  ^'in  aed.  Aldi,**  with 
the  title  **  AStii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Graecd:**  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
**  Tentamen  Philologicum  Modicum  super  Ae'tii 
Amideni  Synopsb  Medicorum  Veterum,**  &c.;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  **Aetii  Amideni  Are fc5<fT»y 

Specimen  alterum.**    Another  chapter  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Aboae,  1817,  4to.,  with  the 
title  **  Commentationum  in  Ai'tii  Amideni  Medici 
'A^cicSora  Specimen  Primum,**  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  **  ^vWoyii 
'EAAi|V(ic«5v  *Avc«eMTMr,**  Venet  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  viras  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1664, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (ietrab,  i.  »$rm.  iii.  164) 
**  De  Significationibns  Stellaram,**  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  bb  **  Urtmokh 
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ywu^^  p.  4*21,  ed.  Parii.  Six  books  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thiiteenUu  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Etaael,  1533,  foL,  tianiJatcd  into  Latin 
by  Janut  Cornarina,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  oognoeoendit  et  cunmdiaMoibb 
Sennonee  Sex  jam  pnmom  in  Incem  editi,**  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  book*  were  trendated  and 
published  At  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanoa,  in  two 
Tolumet,  so  that  the  three  Tolomes  Ibnn  together  ft 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  woik.  In 
1534,  4to.,  ft  complete  Latin  tninshuion  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  154*2,  Conm- 
rius  completed  and  jpublished  a  tmnslation  of  the 
whole  woik  (BaaiL  toL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8to.;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8to.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens^s  **  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Piincipes,**  Paris.  1567,  foL  Two 
useful  woriu  on  Aettns  deserve  to  be  mentioned ; 
one  by  C.  Oroaeius  (HoroicoX  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationea  in  Inteipretes  Aetii,**  BaaiL  1540,  4ta; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C  Weigel, 
entitled  "  Aetianarum  Exercitationnm  Spedmen,** 
Lips.  1791,  4ta  (See  Freind*s  HuL  of  Piiyne, 
from  whose  woric  many  of  the  preceding  reooaiks 
have  been  taken;  Cagnati  ForMw  ObtertaL  iv. 
18 ;  Haller,  BiUiotk.  Msdie. PrueL  voL  i.  p.  200; 
Sprengel,  Hid.  de  la  Mtdecme;  Cboolant,  Hamd- 
bueh  der  BUeierhtmU  fur  die  AtUen  Medicm,) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AEnriUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Xuc^t  6'A4rutt), 
sometimes  called  Aetuu  Siamitu  or  SietdtUf  the 
author  of  a  treatise  TUpl  MtJiayxo^'^9  ^  Metam- 
tkoUOf  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (VoL  xix.  p.  699,  dec.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  perBon  as 
Ae'tius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
latter^s  great  medical  work  (ictroA.  iL  mnn.  iL  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  Ac.):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Rnfha,  Poddonius,  and  MareeUusu      [  W.  A.  O.] 

AETNA  (Afmt),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  (<qK  SekoL  TkeoeriL  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  9dbbi  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zens  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  PalicL  (Serv.  ad  Amu  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  luune  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Krayladns,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaeatus  and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  QdL  296;  Propert.  iu.  15.  21 ; 
Cic.  De  DhutaL  iL  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ABTNAEUS  (AirMubsX  an  epithet  given  to 
saviml  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  ft  festival 
was  eelebrated  there,  caUed  Aetnaea  (SchoL  ad 
PuuL  OL  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( Aelian. 
Hid,  Am,  xL  3;  Spanheim,  ad  CcUUm.  hfmtu  in 
Dion,  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Viig.  Aen.  viiL  440, 
xi.263,iiL768;  Ov.  JS:ir/'oiitiL2,115.)  [L.S.] 

AETC/LE  (AfrsiAif ),  ft  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Nanpaetas.  In  h«r 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Pans.  x.  88.  (  6.)  [L.  &] 

AETCXLUS  (hhm\As\  1.  Ason  cf  Endymien 
and  the  njmph  Ne'is,  or  Iphianaam.  (ApoUod.  i.  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Pansanias  (v.  L  §  2),  hia 
ther  was  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pnnoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Plenron  and  Calydon.  His  brothen  were 
Paeon,  Epeins,  and  othm  (Steph.  Bys.  n  «.  N^»; 
ConoiL iVomiL  14;  Schol. ocf /»mc{.  OL  L  28.)  HU 
fisther  compelled  him  and  his  two  Inothen  Faeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  ft  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Elia.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
thnme  after  hu  fiither,  and  on  his  demiae  be  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  fnneial  games 
which  were  celebnted  in  honour  of  Ann,  he  ran 
with  his  diariot  over  Ajms,  die  son  of  JaaiMi  or 
Salmonens,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  waa  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apin  ( Apollod.  L  c;  PanSb  v. 
1.  §  6 ;  Strsbw  viiL  p.  857.)  After  leaving  Pdopon- 
nesns,  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Cureteo,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulA  where 
he  slew  Doras,  Laodocui,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sooa 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gftve  to  the  oonntiy  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (ApoUod.  Pans.  IL  eej)  This 
story  is  only  a  mytmcal  account  of  the  ooIonisatioD 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
LaJEaSk  He  died  at  ft  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  onde  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elia.  Theyaecord- 
ingly  buried  him  under  the  gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiardi  of  Elia 
used  to  oflfer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Paasaniaa.  (v.  4.  §  2.)        [L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemansus  (Niames) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fii- 
vour  of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pukhra,  the 
conaobrina  of  Agiippina,  in  a.  n.  26.  (Tac.  Amm, 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  oraton  in  Rome,  but  aacrifioed  hia 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment In  the  foUowii^  year,  a.  d.  27)  he  ia  again 
mentioned  by  Tadtus  as  the  accuser  of  Varna 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Chmdia  Puldua.  (Aam,  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  CSaodia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  ofienoe  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skiU  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
doqnence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suf!ectus  in  ▲.  o.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lost 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
pnUic,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QuintiL 
xiL  11.S3;  Tae.iliiii.iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  60  (Tac  Ana.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymns 
in  the  Chronioon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Aifir  (comp.  Plin.  J3p.  iL  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  ^e. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanns 
were  Uie  best  omtors  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefen  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refen  to  a  work  of  his  **0n  Teetimooj^ 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entiUed  ''Dicta**  (vL  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Vdnsenos 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  odebnted. 
(viiL  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  f  81,  x.  L 
§  24,  Ac.)  Respecting  the  wiU  of  Domitius  Afer, 
see  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA.  the  wife  el  the 
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Kiiatar  Lkmins  Buccio,  a  veiy  litigious  «ro- 
naii,  wiio  always  pkaded  her  own  causes  before 
the  pnetor,  and  thus  gaTe  occasion  to  the  publish- 
iBg  of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  poeto- 
late.  She  was  perhape  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
oaasiii  in  B.  r,  60.  She  died  b.  c.  48.  (VaL  Max. 
TiiL  S.  §  1 ;  Dig.  a  tit.  1.  ■.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  OENS,  plebeian,  is  fint  mentioned 
m  the  second  century  &  c  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gcasy  whidi  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Stkluo  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
sie  gifen  under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this 
osne  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gens. 
On  coins  we  find  only  S.  A&enius  and  M.  Afia- 
niufi,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (£ckhel,  t.  p. 
132,  &C.) 

AFRA'NIUa  1.  L.  Afraniuh,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  &  c.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
Kenea  and  manners  (Cbmoediae  toffaioB),  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  daasea.  {Comoediae  iabemariae.)  Thej  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
scoordii^  to  Quintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  eoodnct  of  Afranius.  (x.  l.§  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Raman  life  with  sudi  accuracy,  that  he 
is  dassed  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
boxowed  largely.  (Hor.  A]?.  iL  1.  57 ;  Macrob. 
SaL^  li  Oc  de  Foul  d,)  He  imitated  the 
itjle  of  C.  Titxna,  and  his  language  is  praised  by 
Ciceia  {BrmL  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
in  the  hi^MSt  terms  by  the  andent  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
lead,  but  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
sccurs  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Veil  Pat  i  17,  ii.  19; 
OdL  xiiL  8 ;  SneU  Ner.  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fiMDth  century.  (Anson.  Epigr.  71.)  Afinmius 
mast  have  mitten  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
■smes  and  fiagmenta  oif  between  twenty  and  thirty 
ire  stiU  pcesmed.  These  fragments  have  been 
pabtished  by  Bothe,  PoeL  LaL  Somie.  FragmmOa^ 
sod  by  Nenkirch,  IMfoMa  togakt  Roman. 

2.  L.  AnnAMiua,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
Mure  M%in,  as  be  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
"the  ion  of  Aultts,**  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
bad  heard.  (Uc  odAtLL  16, 20.)  He  was  fint 
bnught  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  vras  always 
hii  wann  friend  and  partisan.  In  B.  c.  77  he  vras 
one  of  Pompey^s  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
ritts  in  Spain,  and  aLo  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Mithridatie  war.  (Pint.  Sai.  19. 
Poap.  34,  S6,  39 ;  Dion  Clws.  xxxviL  5.)  On 
PoD^y^s  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  conanlship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
Bmeearilycarn^  his  own  pbms  into  effect;  and,  not- 
withstanding ue  opposition  of  a  powerful  pArty« 
k-  ^k^^i^.j  ^g  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
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be  0 

and  faribcfy.  Daring  his  consulship,'  however, 
(a  a  (»0),  Afianiua  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Oasa.  xzxrii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
vaat  of  experience  in  politital  affiurs  than  from 
■ay  want  of  inclination.  In  b.  a  59  Afranius  had 
the  mince  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
i<  ISjiOd  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
t^  he  had  guned  over  the  Oauls,  that  he  ob- 
t>aed  Ike  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
tniioa  against  Piao.  (c  24.) 

Whea  Pompey  obtained  the  piovinoea  of  the 
^  Spdns  in  loa  seeond  consuhhip  (b.  &  55), 
^  MBt  Aframua  and  Petreius  to  govern  Spain 


in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Ronie^ 
<VeU.  Pat.  ii  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  b.  c  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  he  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  aa  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possee- 
sion  of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  Uieir  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
ngainst  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C,  i.  38-86 ;  Appiaa. 
B.  a  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Caet,  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhadum,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrhar 
dum,  Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  letum 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  b.  &  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B,  C  ii.  65, 
76;  Plut.  Pomp.  66;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52;  Yell 
Pat.  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xUL  10.)  Alter  the  defisat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  b.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  waa  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  vrith  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittiua, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
{Rvsi.  BeU.  Afrio.  95;  Suet  Cku$.  75;  DionCasa. 
xUii.  12;  Florus,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  EpU.  114; 
Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  lU.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  dvil  affiurs.  Dion  Cassius  says  **  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  '^  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulshin  {ad.  Att.  L  18, 20), 
though  at  a  lat^  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  iummtu  diue.  (PkU.  xiii.  14.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
vrith  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpidus  for  his  ewn 
and  his  fiither*s  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Potitus.    [Porixua] 

5.  Afranius  Bubrub.     [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.    [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Dbxtbr.    [Dbxtbr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrbnius,  not  a  Roman« 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsic  war,  &  a  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidiua  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompdus  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Finnum, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  vras  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
I  40,  47  ;  Florui,  iiL  18.) 

AFRICA'NUa    [SciFial 

AFRICA'NUS  CA^pawwdJ),  a  vwiter  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  ia  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  JiUius  AfricanuB,  whose  work  entitled  Kcrroi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sbx.  Juliu&]  Hia  lemains  were 
published  in  the  CoUectioD  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  fint  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Rael- 
Uas,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bas. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Orynaeas.        [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  nnder  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  SalTius 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  l^al  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  S.  a.  3. 
I  4),  and  there  is  a  controTerted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (Afiioamu  Ubro  oioemHo  Epittoiarum  apud 
Jmlicmmm  tjuaerit^  &c.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  391  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  oorrespondenoe  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  toe  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letterL 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  ''ex  Sexto**  is  quoted 
by  Gains  (iL  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  fonnula  **ex  Sexto**  being 
synonymous  with  *'ad  Sextum.**  (Neuber,  dis 
juruU  Klattiker^  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  AfHcanus  was  the  author  of  **  Libri 
IX  Quaestionum,**  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mePs  **Palingenesia  Pandectarum,**  where  the  ex- 
tncts  from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  tiUcen  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  u  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  woids  cnC,  atittimavilf  nepaioit,  pmtavii^ 
mquitj  reapondii,  ptaeet^  noioL  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extnu:ts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1 ,  pr. 
where  the  tnie  reading  is  S.  Caedlim^  not  &  Aelim)^ 
and  his  **  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,**  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puxsled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Afrioani  2ar,  id  «d  d^ciiis.  (Heinecc.  Higt. 
Jwr,  Ram»  §  oocvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (c/e  S»ii»  Jur, 
4,  8  8)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legu  sect  <^  the  Sabiniani  [Capito],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  il  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Ajitoninus  Pins,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  woni  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotius,  &.c.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.  Ale*.  Set,  68), 
which  would  make  hmi  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfiutorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit  1.  s.  109),  whieh  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  ccmtfary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  {Amioen, 
Jwr,  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioDed  hi 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caarilina, 
and  also  whh  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  diqvute  with 
Favorinus  fonns  an  amusing  and  inteiesting  chapter 
in  the  Noctea  Atticae.  (GdL  xx.  1.)  Oe&ins  po- 
haps  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyerls  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  againai  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  ia 
**ben  trovato.**  There  is  something  hnmoronaly 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  oonverMtion, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which'  our  juriseonsnlt  vin- 
dicates the  deoemviral  law  against  debtors  jwifii 
saoonto,  &c — ^by  the  example  of  Metiua  Fnietlaa, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Viigil : 

''At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres.^ 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  {ad  ^firieamum  trudatme  IX. 
in  Cnjac.  Opp,  vol  1),  imd  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Sdpio  Gentill  (Sdpi  Gentilis,  Dm.  I-IX  ad 
Afriaumw,  4to.  Altdori  1602-7.) 

(Stranchiua,  VHae  aliquot  reterum  juneeomead' 
tvnmt^  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  I.  Zimmem,  Rom,  iZodUa- 
peeddekie,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  cehibnited  ontor 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus,  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  o.  82. 
(Tac.  Am,  vi  7.)  QuintiUan,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitina 
Afer  as  the  best  oraton  of  their  time.  The  do- 
quence  of  Africanus  was  chiefly  chancterised  by 
vehonenoe  and  eneigy.  (Qumtil.  x.  1.  §  118. 
xii.  10.  §  1 1,  comp.  viiL  5.  |  15 ;  DiaL  de  Orat, 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Juliua 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  waa 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  {Bp,  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICAN US»  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (t.  v,  'AfpiMvi^),  bat 
passed  the  gxeater  part  of  his  life  at  Kmmans  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  bom. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  63.)  When  lgw*w«w  waa 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Ehttafaolua 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  soo- 
ceeded:  the  new  town  was  called  Nioopolis.  (a.  o. 
221,  Eusebius,  Ckron.  sub  anno ;  Syncellaa,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequentihr  went  to  Alenn- 
dria  to  hear  the  philosopher  Hendaa,  who  waa 
afterwarda  biahon  of  AlexandriiL  The  later  Syrian 
writera  atate,  that  he  waa  aubaequentiy  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  leaned  of  the 
eariy  Christian  writers.  Socrates  {HieL  Ecel,  ii. 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  Histoiy  of  Snaannay 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chronioon 
in  five  books  {wtrrdftiXuim  XP*'*'*''^^<*^X  ^^""^ 
the  creation  of  the  worid,  which  he  plaoed  ia 
5499  B.  c.  to  A.  n.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabolus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  oon* 
sidenUe  part  of  it  ia  extracted  by  Euaebius  in  his 
^  Chronicon,**  and  many  fragments  of  it  are  also 
preserved  by  Geoigius  Synoeuua,  Cedrenus,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  ffamdbmek 
d.  CkronoL  voL  ii.  p.  456,  &c.)  The  fragmenta  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (BibU  Pai,)^  and 
Routh  (Reliquiae  Saerae). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugninf! 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origni  RplM.  Thii  letter  is  extant,  and  ha* 
keen  pabmhed,  together  with  Origen^  answer,  by 
Wetitem,  Baile,  1674,  4to.  It  is  also  contained 
IB  De  la  Rne^  edition  of  Origen.  Africanos  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Chriit  in  Matthew  and  Lnke  (Phot  BibL  84 ; 
Emelk  HkL  EeeL  Ti.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
sre  giren  by  Eosebint.  (i.  7.) 

llere  is  another  woik  attribated  to  Africanns, 
entitled  KMoroty  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
caUed  from  the  celebrated  Ktcr6s  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modem  writers  sappose  this  work  to  haye 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  donhted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
eanm,  since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
otber  writings  by  Photins  {l.  c),  Suidas  (/.  c), 
Syncellns  [L  e.),  and  Eusebiiu.  (ri.  23.)  The 
Dnmber  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
Tanmsly.  Soidas  mentions  twenty-fonr,  Photius 
fooiteen,  and  Synoellus  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
Tuiety  of  subjects — medicine,  agricaltore,  natnnd 
bistoiy,  the  military  art,  &&,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
antbor  entered  the  results  of  his  reading  Some 
of  the  hooks  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript 
(Palridns,  BM,  Graee.  toI  It.  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  Theye- 
not  in  the  **  Mathematici  Veteres,**  Paris,  1693, 
fo.,  lad  also  in  the  Oeoponica  of  Cassianns  Dassus. 
(Needbam,  Protegom,  ad  Oeopon.)  The  part  re- 
kting  to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
Frencb  by  Quichard  in  the  third  Tolume  of  *'  M6- 
noiret  crit  et  hist  snr  plusieurs  Points  d* Anti- 
quit^  militaires,**  Beri  1774.  Compare  Dureaa 
de  la  MaQe,  **  Poliorc^tique  des  Anciens,**  Paris^ 
18I9«  8to. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  frt>m  mar- 
mng  Silana.  In  A.  d.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  proTJnces  of  Oaol,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
•nd  TrebeDlns  Maximns.  (Tac  Aim.  xiiL  19, 
lir.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fntres  Arrales.  (Oruter,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sexthis  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  A.  d. 
112,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AGA'CLYTUS  CAywcXvris)^  the  author  of  a 
work  about  Olympia  (wepl  *OXvyir(as),  which  is 
Kfinred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.  (t .  r.  Ku^^Ai- 
Wr.) 

AGA'LLIAS.     [AGALL18.] 

AGALLIS  C^yaWls)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
giammaiian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (AtheiL  L 
t>*  14,  d.)  Some  hare  supposed  from  two  passages 
in  Soidas  («.  v.  *AafdryaXku  and  ^Opxnff")^  that 
we  onght  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Atbenaensw  The  scholiwt  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
Btatbins  {ad  JL  xriiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
>f  tbe  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
tbc  f— "TPfiriant  alio  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commer>* 
lator  vpon  Hoin«r,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
Bs  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AQAUEDE  CAto^ii).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Angelas  and  wife  of  Mnlius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (/L  xi.  7S9),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
cartb.  Hyginos  (FaL  1 57)  makes  her  the  mother 
«f  Bdns,  Actor,  and  Mctys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede, 
«  piaee  io  Leeboa,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
(Sleph.  Byz.  i,  v.  'A^a/ii^.}        [  L.  S.] 
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AGAME'DES  ('A7«v»f8i|s),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Pans.  riii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
1 8.)  He  was  frither  of  Cercyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedra  was  a  sou  of  Apollo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  fiither  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  isi 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especiallv  in  buildmg  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421 .)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {Nvb,  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeias.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausanias  bean  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  HerodotUB(ii.  121)  rebites  of  tbe  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formcKl  an  entrance  to  the  treasur}',  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  lodes  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Aoamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  tbe  side  of  it  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Diet,  of 
Ant  p.  673.)  A  traditiou  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tajc.  QuaasL  I  47 ;  comp.  Plut  Z>e  oonaoL  ad 
ApolUm.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  aa 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  Uie  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modem  scholars  in  both  ways;  but  Muller 
(Orckom.  p.  94,  &c.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Miuyaifs, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Paammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  rAya^/u^).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthenes  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  kins  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  fiither. 
( ApoUod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Ewip.  Or.  5 ;  Schol 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writera 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandsou  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  131 , 
Eurip.  Hden.  396 ;  Tw\z.adLyeophr.  147 ;  Hygin. 
Fah,  97.)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  oi  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anazibia,  Cyndnigora,  oi  Astyocheia. 
I  (ScboL  Eur^.  Or,  5;   Hygin.  Fab,  17.)    Aga- 
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memaon  and  Menelans  wen  brought  up  togetlier 
with  Aegiithiu,  the  aoa  of  Thyettea,  in  the  hooae 
of  AtreuB.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atrens  lent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  leek 
Thyestea.  They  fonnd  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreui,  who  threw  him  into  a  dupgeon. 
Aegiftthns  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
firom  the  cmel  deed,  slew  Atrens,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelans,  he  and  his 
fieither  oocm^ied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Abois- 
TUUSb]  Tht  two  broUien  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestia,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rens,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Iphiuuusa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chrysothemis,  Laodioe  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lacret.  L  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  {IL  iL  108 ;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AesdiyL  Agam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Pans.  iL  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  ffiven  in  the  Iliad,  (ii  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Strab.  ^  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  (IL  iL  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sorereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Axgos  here 
signifies  Peloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  goTemed  by  Diomedes. 
{IL  iL  559,  &C.)  Strabo  (^  c)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Aigos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  caxried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamenmon  and 
Menelans  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Odytt,  xxir.  115.)  The 
chieb  met  at  Axgos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  /iL  iL  108 ;  Thu^d.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  fiivour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret  L  15, 
16.)  After  two  yean  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  die  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  alMUt  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  &11  at  the 
tiine  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quamL  (Od.  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  firom  a  marvellous  oocnnence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted me  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  fight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  &1L  (iL  iL 
303,  &C.)  An  account  of  a  diffisrent  miracle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(Agam,  110,  &c.)  AiMther  interesting  incident 
b^pened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Auhs.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 
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Giedis  were  nnaUe  to  leave  the  port  When  t1i0 
seen  dedaied  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  m<nnent  when  she  was  to  be  sacxifioed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
othen  by  Achillea)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98  ; 
Eurip.  IpUg.  AtiL  90,  Iphig,  Tour,  15;  SophocL 
EUaLS65i  Pind.  i><JL  xL  35 ;  Ov.  Me^.  xiL 31 ; 
Diet. Cret L  19;  SchoL  ad  L^oopkr.  183;  Antonin. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  (//L  iL  676, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  si^ge  of  Troy — ^for  it  is 
in  this  year  Uiat  the  Iliad  opens — ^we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achillea 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achillea 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasten.  [Achiixk&j 
Zens  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  haXHe  against  the  Trojans. 
{IL  iL  8,  &C.)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  than  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  comjdied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  {IL  iL  55,  &c.)  After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  ofiered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  viras  chosen  by  lot 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  wonted  (//.  viiL),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  {IL  ix.  10.)  But  ho 
vras  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Ach&les  fiuled,  and  Agamemnon  asseok- 
bled  the  chiefe  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  {IL  x.  1,  &c.)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  feUowing  the  contest  vrith  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  vrith  his  ovm 
hand.  At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent  {IL  xL  250, 
&C.)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  aave  thon- 
selves  by  ffight  {IL  xiv.  75,  &c.)  But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  vraa 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  ci  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  {IL  xiv.  125,  &c.) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patrodus,  ue  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
eneigetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fell  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reoondlia' 
tion  with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patrodus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prise  in  throwing  the  i^ear.  {IL  xxiiL  890, 
&c) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  ol 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  ^irit,  bravery,  and  character)  altogether 
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ioferior  to  AchiOeiL  But  he  neTertheleM  riiM 
■bore  all  the  Oreeki  by  hia  dignity,  power,  and 
BHL|Mty  (IL  m,  166,  &c),  and  hia  eyn  and  head 
•R  likenfld  to  thoae  of  Zeua,  hia  girdle  to  that  of 
Axea,  and  hia  hreaat  to  that  of  Poaeidon.  (IL  ii. 
477,  &C.)  Agamemnon  ia  among  the  Greek 
heroes  what  Zens  is  among  the  goda  of  Olympna. 
Thia  idea  ^^lean  to  have  gnided  the  Greek  artiata, 
far  in  aemid  repreaentationa  of  Agamemnon  atill 
extant  there  ia  a  remaikaUe  leaemblance  to  the 
repreaentationa  of  Zeua.  The  emblem  of  hia  power 
anid  majesty  in  Homer  ia  n  seeptre,  the  work  of 
Hephaeatna,  which  Zens  had  onee  given  to  Heimea, 
and  Hermea  to  Pelopa,  from  whom  it  deaoended 
to  Agamemnon.  {IL  iL  100,  Ac;  oomp.  Pana.  iz. 
40. 1  6.)  Hia  armoor  is  described  in  the  Iliad, 
(zi.  19,  &c) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  sevend  later 
woterh  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  reoeiyed  Caa- 
madra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize  (Od, 
XL  421 ;  Diet.  Cret  ▼.  13),  by  whom,  aooording 
to  a  tadition  in  Planaaniaa  (iL  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
SODS,  Tflndamns  and  Pelopa.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  twiee  driven  out  of  hia  course  by  storms, 
bat  at  hut  landed  in  Aigolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegisthns,  who  had  seduced  Gytemnestm  during 
the  abaenoe  of  her  husband.  He  invited  Agamem- 
Bon  en  his  arrivnl  to  n  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
*M"p!H>i"nT  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
fBBst  {Od,  iiL  263)  [AxoifrTBUs],  and  Clytemnea- 
tia  en  the  same  occasion  muxdered  Casaandra. 
((ML  xL  400,  &e.  422,  zxiv.  96,  &c)  Odysseus 
BKt  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  worid. 
(01  XL  387,  xziv.  20.)  Menelaus  erected  a 
uonoment  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
AcgyptoiL  (Od  iv.  584.)  PAusaniaa  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  states,  that  in  hia  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  still  extant  at  Myeenae.  The  tragic 
|ioeta  ha;ve  vatioaaly  modified  the  story  of  ue 
moider  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (Agam.  1492, 
&c)  Bakes  Oytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
Bon:  she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  waa  in 
tbe  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  ia  partly  her  jealousy  of  Gaasandm,  ao^ 
partly  her  adnlteroua  life  with  Aegisthua.  Ac- 
oordmg  to  Tsetaea  (ad  Lfoapkr,  1099),  Aegisthus 
wmmitted  the  moider  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
temnestra.  Euripides  (Or,  26)  mentions  a  gar* 
nent  which  Clytemnestia  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  (iSed.  630)  and  Eu- 
ripides repreaent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  aa  the 
csBie  Sir  which  ahe  murdered  bom.  Afier  the 
death  s£  Agamemnon  and  Gaasandra,  their  two 
•oos  wcie  muideted  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthusb 
(Paas.  n.  16.  §  6.)  According  to  Pindar  (Pftk, 
xi.  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Afflydu,  in  laoonica,  and  Pauaanias  (U  c.)  states 
tbit  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  phue  disputed  with 
tbose  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
CuBsada.  (Comp.  Pana.  iiL  19.  §  6.)  In  hrter 
times  slitaea  of  Agamemnon  wen  erected  in  sevenl 
parts  sfOreeocw  and  he  was  worshipped  aa  a  hero 
■t  Aaycba  and  Olympia.  (Pna.  iii.  19.  |  5,  v. 
25. 1 5.)  He  waa  repreasnted  on  the  pedestal  of 
tbe  eelabnted  Bhammiaifln  Nemeau  (i.  33.  §  7), 
sad  Us  ight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(▼.  19.1 1.)  He  waa  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
MpU,  by    Pdygnotoa.    (x.  26.    §  2;    oon^ 

rn  PUn.  ^.  JV:  zxzv.  36.  §  6 ;  Quintil  ii  13. 
13;  VaL  Max.  VOL  11.  §6.)    It  should  be  ra- 
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mariced  that  seveial  Latin  poeta  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisd  or 
Alaaium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  FaaL  iv.  73;  Amar, 
iii  IS.  31  i  comp.  Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  696 ;  Sil 
ItaL  viii  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worahipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  336,  with  the 
Schoi ;  Ettstath.  ad  /i.  ii  26.)  Eustathiua  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
Uance  between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  dT^y  and  lUvmp,  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  (*A7i^«^fcray(3i|r).  a 
patronymic  fi>rm  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Oii.  i  30 ; 
Juv.  viii  216.)  [h.  &] 

AGANrCE  or  AGLAONI'CE  {^Krwlicn  or 
'A^Aoorimi),  daughter  of  H^getor,  a  Thessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  aaying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut  de  C^,  Cwyug.  p.  146, 
de  DefeeL  Orac  p.  417.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  i^hruflnji).  I.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  Si  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  rivei>god  Permessua. 
(Pans.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Viig.  Edog,  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Agaaippidea. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acrisius,  and  according  to  some 
aocounto  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Euiydioa. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  Schoi  ad  ApolUm.  Bkod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  &] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (FatL  v.  7)  aa 
an  epithet  of  Hippocnne ;  ite  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nvmph,  and  aa  Agpmippides  is  used  to  de- 
sigDato  the  Mnsea,  .^anippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  **  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  Uie 
Muses.**  [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'NOR  CATavijyMp),  a  son  of  Ancaeua, 
and  grandson  of  Lycuxgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Axo^iians  to  Troy, 
(Horn.  IL  ii  609,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
FaL  81 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  fiunoua  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Pens, 
viii  6.  §  2,  Ac.)  He  alio  occun  in  the  stoxy  of 
Haamonla.  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  6,  &G.    [L.S.J 

AGAPE'TUS  (*A7«nnrr^f).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Bhodei^  a.  n.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffiagans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chaloedon, 
he  ddended  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  l4rtin  tranaktion,  Qmei- 
Uorum  Nova  OoUecHo  d  Manai^  voi  vii  p.  680. 

2.  St.,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  n.  636.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Bonifooe  II.  against  his  d»> 
ceased  rival  Dioscorns  on  a  false  chane  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholica  of  Coih 
stantinople  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysitei 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.     [Antui- 
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Mun.]  The  fear  of  an  iDTaaion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  tlie  Goth  Theodatna  to  oblige  St 
AgapetuB  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  ho^ 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  pnrpoae. 
(See  Breoiaruim  S.  LSierati^  ap.  Mansi,  QmcUiOf 
▼ol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  conld 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suo- 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimnsi 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetns  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetns  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  voL  vili.  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints  were  sent  him  from  rarious  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Aoephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
Und,  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians ;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Reparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  eloTation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  dm- 
.  cUia,  Tiil  pp.  846^850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  AgapeH  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetns  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  aiddressed  to 
him  AdmoniUoni  on  Ike  Duty  of  a  Prmot^  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (Mtcu  K^mXedptv  vapMvrruuiV  <rxc- 
tdaffSttca),  The  repute  in  which  this  woik  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royod 
SeeUom  (ffx^^V  fiwriXucd),  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  ^cicft.  CkJUerg,  8vo.,  Yen. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J,  Bmnon,  8vo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Grobd,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  GaUandi's  Bibfio- 
IAmo,  vol  xi.  p.  255,  &c.  Yen.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  truis- 
kted  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  PayneU  into  ISnglish,  12mo.,  I^ond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPETUS  (•ATOwiTTOf),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Tndlianus  (xL 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Tndlianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  Uie  sixth  century.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AGA  PIUS  ('ATdhriof ),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascins 
(from  whom  Photius,  BiUw(k  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AGARISTA  C^yapitmi),  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  fiither 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  M^^es,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which  I 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  vibiocis 
ways,  he  gave  Asariste  to  M<^|Bdes.  From  thi* 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herod. 
vi  126 — 130;  comp.  Athen.  vL  p.  273,  b.  &• 
xiL  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  gnnd-dau^ter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippos  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Heiod.  vi  ISO  ; 
PluL  Perid,  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Ayoffias)^  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  Amab.  iv.  1.  §  2/),  ia  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (AnaS, 
iv.  7.  §  11>  V.  2.  §  15,  &C.)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.  (Amb.  viiL  8. 
§19.) 

AGA'SIAS  C^yeurias),  son  of  Dositheua,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephesus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Boi^hese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  amoi^ 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (Chpo  d^Anzo),  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  die  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mount^  combatant.  Thimch  ooajec- 
tures  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achillea 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  fior 
aacertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  exoqii  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  j^oduoed 
eariier  than  the  fourth  century,  b.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  the  Agaaiaa,  who  ia 
mentioned  as  the  fiither  of  Heiadides,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Boighcee  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilua.  He  ia 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exerdsed  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  n.  c.  (Thiersch,  i^wdbeiv  d. 
lOd.  Kwuly  p.  130  ;  MUUer,  An^  d.  Kwut^ 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
(*A7ao'fJcAt}f,  'AynaiKKiis^  'HT^o-cirA^f),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Prodes.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Archidamns  I.,  prob^ly  abont 
B.  a  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospeiM  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod. 
L  65 ;  Paus.  iii  7.  f  6,  3.  §.  5.)        [C  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  C^yoffeiviisy,  a  son  of  An- 

Sias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Qia. 
e  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Hom.  IL  u.  624 ;  Pans.  v.  3. 
§  4 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [L.  &] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistrataa 
wrote  the  life  of  Gr^ory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Ada  Sandorwn,  vol.  viiL 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  ia  the  poblie 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  tmoa  at 
which  Agathangdus  lived  ia  onknown.  (Fiabric 
BM,  Grwfc  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xL  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGFTUS  QAytiBJeyrrroi)^  a  Rhodiao* 
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who  Rcoamieiidect  his  state  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  lUnuuis  at  the  begnming  of  the  war  between 
RoBM  and  Penens,  b.  a  171.  (Polyh.xrTU.  6. 
i  3,  xxTiii  2.  $  S.) 

AOATHAHCHIDES  QAyaBanci^s),  or 
AGATHARCHUS  (*A7d(aapxM)»  a  Greek  gnm- 
insnsn,  bom  at  Cnidoa.  He  was  brought  up  by 
s  msB  of  the  name  of  Cinnaens ;  was,  as  Strabo 
(zTL  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa* 
tetic  ichool  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  leveiBl 
Iiitlorical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
be  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Hendides  Lembns,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
fiTcd  in  the  reign  of  Ptolony  Philometor.  This 
king  died  B.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 
his  week  on  the  Erythraean  Seal  that  he  was  sub* 
lequently  guardian  to  one  of  toe  kings  of  Egypt 
daring  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  eons  of  Ptolemy  Physoon.  Dodwdl  en- 
desvoun  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  caie  with  Aleiander  likewise.  Wesseling 
snd  Clinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  hare  been  a 
minor  on  his  aoeesnon  in  ii.  c.  117.  than  Alezan* 
der  in  B.  &  107,  ten  years  after  their  &ther*s 
death.  Moreover  DodweU^  date  would  leave  too 
thort  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Ag»- 
thsrdiides's  work  on  the  Erytbraean  Sea  (about 
B.  c.  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidoms. 

An  ennmeiatioii'  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
is  given  by  Photins  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
woik  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
thnwan  Sea,  in  6  books,  of  the  fint  and  fifth 
hooks  of  which  Photina  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work ;  a  treatiae  on 
the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
A^  of  Antimachns ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
thoie  who  had  written  wepl  r^s  ovMryary^t  Bav- 
paatmw  ii4iuu9\  an  historical  work,  finm  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaens  quotes 
(xiL  pL  527,  b.  tL  p.  251,  t) ;  and  a  treatise  on 
the  iatereonrae  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
these  only  had  beea  read  by  PhotiuSi  Agathar- 
chides composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
as  he  telU  us  himself  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hodiu),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  sppeara  to  hare  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able matter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  deserflbed  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
^phaoVeaters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  His  account  .of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  workin^^  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
hyDiodonis.  (iii.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
tnordinsry  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
which  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
d jiae,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

A^alharehidea  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect  His 
itjrie,  aceoiding  to  Photiua,  was  dignified  and  per> 
tpicoons,  and  abounded  in  aententions  passages, 
whkh  iaipirBd  a  fisvouiable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
BeBt  ^  In  the  composition  of  lus  needies  he  was 
n  mritator  of  Thucydides,  whom  ne  equalled  in 
dignity  and  exedkd  in  deamese.  His  rhetorioU 
taWnu  also  are  highly  praiaed  by  Photiua     He 
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waK  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  ((U  Rubr,  M.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.    (Diod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharehidea,  of  Samos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutareh,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia*  and 
one  w€(A  Xi0wy.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga* 
tharchides.  ^Dodwell  in  Hudson^s  Gtogr.Scripi.  Gr, 
il/MOTM;  Clinton,  Fatii  HdL  iii.  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharehides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  {Sjfmpo$,  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  FUaria  Mediiten$i»,  or 
Guimea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  Filar,  Medm,  Comment,  Berol  1832,  8vo^ 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
Welschius,  D$  Vena  Medineiui,  S^c,  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.A.G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  {'AydBa(fX9s%  a  Syiacuaan, 
who  was  pkoed  by  the  Syracuaans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  B.  c.  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
aame  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commandere  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse.   (Thuc  vii.  25,  70 ;  Diod.  xiu.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  {'AydBofixos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  aaid  by  Vitruvius  (Prae^.  ad  lib,  vii)  to 
have  invented  aoene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  acene  (eceiiam  ficii)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeachylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle^ 
asaertion  (Poet,  4.  §  1 6),  that  acene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophodes,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharehus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Ep,  ad  Pit,  279 : 
it  modidi  (ndramt  pvlpita  tipnii.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  Uie  principles  hud 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharehus,  wrote  on  the 
aame  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  phme  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  senendly  made  use  of;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharehus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samoa,  and  the  son  of  Eudemuai  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Aldbiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
nudity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Pint. 
PerieL  IS,)  Plutarch  (^^ci&  16)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (m  Aldb,  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharehus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  penciL  The  speech  of  Ajadocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (b.  c  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (s.  c.  415);  so  that  firom  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharehus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  acholws  (as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  aa 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeachylut,  who,  however, 
mutt  have  procoded  him  by  a  g^>od  hidf  century. 
(MiiOer,  ArtA.  d.  JTiim^  p.  88.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS  (hyoHv^^pos)^  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  imaU  geographical 
work  in  two  hooka,  entitled  rqf  y^trfpa^ias  ihro- 
nnro^«if  4v  hrtrroii^  (**  A  Sketch  of  Geogxaphy 
in  epitome**),  addressed  to  hit  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  b^fmning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ  He  lived  uter 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Bysan- 
tium  in  a.  d.  3*28,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  rtatement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  Uved  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  ^  f 
orpar^wtBa  ISpvrai,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Sevems.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidonis, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
•tadta.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson*s  C/eo- 
gmpk,  Ser^pioret  Gr,  Minorea;  Ukert,  0^90^.  der 
Cfntoken  «.  Horner^  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KXMiot 
'AytU^^/upot)y  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
Jired  in  the  first  century  alter  Christ  He  was 
bom  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Comutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  a.  d.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sneton.  vUa  PeniL)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agaiermiaj  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Keinesius  (S^iUoffma 
In»eripi.  Antiq,  p.  610),  from  the  etntaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oxtmmsia  and  the  Gredk  An- 
ikoicffy,  Tol  iii.  p.  881.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fiict  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Tiber,  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  Ktthn,  Ad- 
dita/m,  ad  Eleitek,  Medie,  VeL  a  J.  A.  FabrMo,  m 
*^Biblioik.  GrauaT  exkibU,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  ('AToaiar),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (HiaL  ii.  16,  and  VUa  Agatidaa  m  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.\  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pytnicus  in  Aeolia  (AgaMa»  Proomumn, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Yen.), and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literatnn.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Hitt.  ii.  16),  where  his  fisther  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Koman  law.   {Jl^ngr,  4.)     He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  &- 
vourite  occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (HitL  iiL  1) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  lus  surname  Sx^^a^rur^f  (Snidaa,t.eu 
*AyaBlat)^  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  ( VUa  AgatiL  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  XV.)  believes,  that  he  died  duriqg  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  yeen^ 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  {Bpiar,  9^  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  estteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodorus  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentaarins, 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonius  the  ex- 
consuL  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedkat- 
ing  to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particdar  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarins, 
the  son  (^  Cyrus  Florus,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illnstiions  femily.  {HkL  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  woika : 

1.  LaipruucAf  a  oollectioa  of  small  h^  poena, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  cdlection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Aflath. 
ProoarAMM,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4, Plsr.;  p.  ^  Yen.) 

2.  Kiiic\os,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
eariy  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chicly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  MaeedoniusL  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothii^ 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himsel£  However,  108  epi- 
grams,  which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  K^kAos,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us^  The  last 
seven  and  sevorad  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paxmis 
Silentiarius,  &e.  The  emgrams  an  contained  in 
the  Anikologia  Qraeea  (iv.  p.  8,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Dousa,  and  Bonaventnn 
Vulcanius,  have  transhited  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  h/au^uucA. 

3.  'AyGitfloi;  txalKoumicov  Mupiyofov  'loTopCwr  £, 
**Agatldae  Scholastici  Myrinensis  Historiamm 
Libri  V.**  This  is  his  principkl  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553—^58  Ar  n.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Fnuiks ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  begmning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
IxN^  relates  the  second  gteat  earthquake  of  557^ 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Hnns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finiahea 
abraptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  he  htft 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  aeriooa 
studies  (ProoemoMi,  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6, 7;  Par.  p.  4; 
Yen.  p.  6),  tells  us  Uiat  several  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  histeiy 
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of  bit  time,  and  he  addi,  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  tHk  especiallj  on  the  adnce  of  Entyehiauuk 
(/6.)  However,  he  callt  Eatyehianiu  the  omn- 
■ent  of  the  fiuniiy  of  the  Flori,  a  fiimily  to  which 
En^diianui  did  not  hel<Nig  at  all.  It  ii  therefore 
pnbafale  that,  isBtead  of  Eutychianui  we  mnat 
nod  PlMdns  Silentiariui :  Niebohr  ia  of  this  opi- 
oioD.  (lb.  not  19.)  Agathiaa  it  not  a  great  histo- 
riu ;  be  wants  historiod  and  geogtaphieal  know- 
ledge, principally  with  rwaid  to  Italy,  though  he 
knows  the  ^ist  better.  lie  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  those  great  oTenta  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminisoenoea.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
pBitial,  and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
nndenland  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
His  style  is  often  bombastic ;  he  pnuses  himself ; 
io  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
purity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dialects.  Noth  withstanding  these  deficienoes  the 
work  of  Agathiaa  ia  of  high  value,  because  it  eon- 
faujia  a  great  number  of  important  fiuits  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eventfol  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'ATo^fov  Jix^^^^^^^"^  "pI  ^f  Boo-i- 
Km  *lo«0Tiviai>ov,  rrffioi  E^  ed.  Bonaventura 
Vnknitts,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1 694. 
The  ParisSan  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
*  Cocpas  Script  Bynnt**  was  published  in  1660 ; 
it  contains  many  erron  and  conjectural  innova- 
tions, which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
«ditioa  was  {niUished  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Litm  translation  by  Christophoms  Persona  was 
lepaiately  publiahed  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg^  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1581, 
feL,  and  at  Lesrden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Niebnhr,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo.,  which  fonns 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historiae  Byaantinae.^  It  contains  the  Latin 
tnmshitian  and  the  notea  of  Bonaventura  Y ulcanius. 
The  ^igrsms  form  an  iqypendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niehahr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
snd  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  (*A7dE0(yotX  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
medical  se^  to  which  he  gare  the  name  of  JEpi- 
sfiUkeiieL  {Diet,  of  AnL  «.  v,  Epistnthsi  icl) 
He  wu  bom  at  Sparta  and  must  hare  lived  in  the 
fint  eentozy  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaeos,  and  the  tutor  of  Arehigenes.  (Qalen. 
D^bdt,  Med.  e.  14.  roL  xiz.  p.  353;  Suidas,  t.  o. 
'AfX^y^r  ;  Eudoc.  Fto&ir.  ap.  Villoison,  Aneed, 
^.  voL  L  p^  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
erixed  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
vsDt  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
papil  Areh%enes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
finaented  rah  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oil 
(Aetna,  tetr.  L  senn.  iii  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
{RcpMutiy  quoted  by  Gakn,  who  mentions  him 
anong  the  PnemnaticL  (De  Dtgrnote.  Ptilt,  i.  3, 
vol  viil  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
IthtOaa'b  CollectioD,  entitied  XXI  Veierum  ei 
CTwrflraw  AMioormm  Cfra&eorum  Varia  Optueula^ 
Mosqaae,  1808,  4to.  See  also  PaUadius,  Cbm- 
mmLmH^^toer,  »  De  Morh.  Popul.  lib.  vi."*  ap. 
Diets,  SdMia  ra  Hvpocr,  et  OaUn.  vol.  ii  p.  56. 
TW  partimlar  opiniona  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 
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I  known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
aa  those  of  the  EclecticL  (DkL  of  Ant,  t.  r. 
Eclbcticl)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  Hidor.  Sec*ae 
PneumaHe.  Med,  Altorl  1791,  Bvo.;  C.G.  KUhn, 
Addikm.  ad  Elenck.  Medic  VeL  a  J,  A,  Fabrich 
M  •*  BiblioA,  Gmeca"  eaMtit,)  [ W.  A.  O.] 

AOATHOCLE'A  i;KyMftkeia\  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathodes.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga- 
thodea  became  his  forourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (&  c.  205),  Agathodea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plund^ng  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thodes on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  phced  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  uray  in.  Agathodes  and 
his  lister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
fonner  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  crud  fate.  Agathodea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
rdations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  V.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25 — 84 ;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  251,  xiiL  p.  576  ;  Plut  Oaom, 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathodea,  the  daugbter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  vras  by  birth 
an  Acamanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt 
(Polyb.  /.  c)  [C,  P.  M.] 

AOA'THOCLES  fATatfoKX^r),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  eneigy,  that  he  raised 
iiiiuself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  n.  a,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest ;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruicans  in  his 
lervioe,  that  assistsnce  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Streb.  vL  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  RcnUf  c  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaens  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathodes  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named BpiUmaeiu  ( fault-finder).  (Athen.  vL  p.  272. ) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  ne  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathodes  very 
grossly.  {Froffm,  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  to 
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that  the  aoeoniit  which  he  ha*  left  miiBt  be  recerred 
with  much  nupidon.  Manrelloos  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  euly  yean  of  Agathodet.  Bora  at 
Thennae,  a  town  of  Sicily  aabject  to  Carthage,  he 
it  Mid  to  hare  been  expoaed  when  an  iniant^  by 
his  &ther,  Cazcinns  of  Roeginm,  in  consequence  ii 
a  Boccession  of  troublesome  dreamt,  portending 
that  he  woold  be  a  souroe  of  moch  enl  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserred  his  life, 
and  at  seTen  yean  old  be  was  restored  to  his  fih 
ther,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  condoct  to  the 
child.  By  him  Km  was  taken  to  Syncnse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  eztnTsgance  and  debaucheiy,  but  was  rfr- 
maricable  for  strength  and  perMnal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damaa,  a  noble  Syra- 
euaan,  under  whose  anspioes  he  was  made  fint  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  militaiy 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
dereloped  ^anseWes,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  seTenl  changes  of  fortune,  he  ool< 
lected  an  army  which  OTerawed  both  the  Syncusans 
and  Qurthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democranr, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  baniJL- 
ing  6000  citisens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
soTereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Homilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  tuccessfally  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominvm 
of  Cartilage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathodes  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrring  the  war  into 
Afirica.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  si^ge  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  aimed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  hmd, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-ofier- 
iug  for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sidly.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  aU,  and  so  left  his  soldien  no  nope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Cartilage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  oUier,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathodes  returned, 
but  was  defeated ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however^  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.     Agathocles  cjwaped ;   but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  tiuobles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocratea,  a  Syn- 
eosan  exile,  waa  at  the  head  of  a  large  anay  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthynians^ 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocatet  mto  hr 
vonr,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  rednciog  the 
ravolted  dties  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king:  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyn  against  Gaasander.  (Died.  xxL  JFVv^m.) 
He  plundoed  the  Lipari  ides,  and  also  carried  hia 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BrattiL 

But  his  designs  were  intemptod  by  severe  iD- 
ness  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  femily  distresses.  His  gnsndson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathodea,  fer  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  kiqg 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  femily  would  share  hia 
fete.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  hia  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dying 
thus  uncared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  at  exilet  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  ki- 
lowed  almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeut  and  Diodorus  after  him  subctituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  hia  beiqg  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Arch^giUhua. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  deaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burat  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathodet  waa  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  exoeaaes 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  pervoaded  Ophellaa,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  aeiaed 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  prind- 
pal  Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  oppoeed  to  hia 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  wa  can  as  little  undentand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sdpio  Africanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathodea 
and  Diouysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  ^>pean  alao 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powen  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene> 
rally  unknown  to  the  Greek  tyranta,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  in 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  In 
Africa  was  in  the  arehonship  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  edipse  of  the  sun, 
>.e.  Aug.  16,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Fatt.  HeiLJ 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  307)  died  B.  c.  289, 
after  a  reiffn  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  tiiough  Lucian  {MaeroL  10),  givea  hit 
age  95.  Wesaeling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  atate- 
ment  of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  meroenarica  whom 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  hia 
death  seised  Mrssana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [0.  E.  L.  C.) 
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AOATHOCLES  C^ytiBoitMis).  1.  The  ia- 
tlicr  of  Lyumachns,  wm  a  TheMalian  PenMt,  but 
obtunad  the  &Toxir  of  Philip  through  flatteiy,  and 
WM  niied  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompna, 
fp.  Atkem.  wL  p.  259,  £,  &c. ;  Anian,  AmeA,  vi. 
2a  ImL  18.) 

2.  The  eon  of  Lynmachut  bj  an  Odiysian 
woman,  whom  Poljaenua  (vL  12)  ckOb  Macria. 
Agathocka  waa  tent  by  his  fiither  against  the 
Oetae,  about  b.  c  29%,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
pritoner.  He  waa  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Oetae,  and  sent  back  to  his  fiither 
with  prnents ;  but  Lyiimachus,  notwithstanding, 
narehed  against  the  CJetae,and  was  taken  prisoner 
hiratelf.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tii,  who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lysimachus  in  manriage.  According  to  some  au- 
thors it  was  only  Agathodes,  and  according  to 
fkthers  only  LTsiniachus,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Died.  JSie.  nL  p.  559,  ed.  Wesa. ;  Pans.  L  9. 
§  7  ;  StFsb.  Tii.  pp.  302,  805  ;  Plut  DemHr,  c.  39, 
de  ter.  nmm,  vuuL  p.  555,  d.)  In  B.  c  287,  Agar 
thodes  was  sent  by  his  fiither  against  Demetnus 
PolifHcetea,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
priTe  Lysiraachtts  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
machus and  drore  him  out  of  his  fiither*s  pro- 
vinces^ (Plut.  Dtmetr,  c.  46.)  Agathodes  was 
destined  to  be  the  auccesaor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
Buther,  Arainoe,  prejudiced  tilie  mind  of  his  fiither 
against  him ;  and  after  an  unfuecesafiil  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lysimachus  cast  him  into  pnson, 
where  he  was  murdered  (b.  g.  284)  by  Ptolemaens 
Cenmraa,  who  waa  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus. His  widow  Lysandia  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucns  in 
Alia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  oonse- 
qoenoe.  (Memnon,  ap.  Pkat.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker;   Pans.  L  10;  Justin,  zvii.  1.) 

AOATHOCLES  {'KyvSwKHi)^  a  Oieek  histo- 
lian,  who  wrote  the  history  <^  Cyaicus  (w«pl 
Kv^ov).  He  is  called  by  Athenaens  both  a 
Bftbykmian  (i.  p.  30,  a.  iz.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
csn.  (ziv.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originally  have 
come  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyxicus. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
neoa.  (ix.  p.  375,  £,  xil  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathodea  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
ii  now  lost ;  bat  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
pit.  L  24),  Pliny  {Hisl.  NaL  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  T.  in),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
^  tp^  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus, ».  v. 
Anani;  Scdinua,  PofyL  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
ApoOonius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (thro/un^fuenL) 
hy  aa  Agathodea,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
tlie  one  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SdioL  adffet.  Theog.  485 ;  Steph.  Byi.  t .  v.  B^<r9iicof ; 
^f9moLM.§,9,  Aicrif.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
Bame  1.  Agathodes  of  Atraz,  who  wrote  a  work 
OB  fishiBg  (d^Mvruril,  Snidaa,  t.  v.  KucfAior).  2.  Of 
Chioa,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
ua  Odam.  de  Re  Rmt,  L  1 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xxii.  44.) 
X  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  riveriu  (Plut 
^  Pl»*  p.  1153,  e.)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
*«rt  on  the  constitution  of  Peasinus.  (Plut  IM, 
^l]5A,a.) 

AGATBOCLES,  brother  of  Agathodea.  [Aoa- 

TaoCLBA.] 
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AOATHODAEMON  ('AToMoi'/uwi/or  KyMt 
5«df ),  the  ^  Oood  Ood,**  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Oreeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Mesalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Pansanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Pkrynieh.  p.  603.)     [L.  S.] 

AOATHODAEMON  ('A7o«o8o//m»v),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  mana  to  accompany 
Ptolemy^s  Oeography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MS3.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venioe.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  ftdlowing  notice : 
*£«  ravr  KAauStou  IlToXc/Mfov  TetirypapueSv  fit" 
t\Unf  Siertf  n)y  ehcevfUvfiP  wafarov  *AyaB(Mfu» 
*AA«(av3p«df  ^rnhntae  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Oeography  of  CI.  Ptolemeans). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  moot 
beautiful  extant  The  maps  attadied  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
Tellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  li^ed,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letten  of  Isidore  of  Pduaium 
are  addreased.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viiL  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tables  (vfyoiMs),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  tiiose  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  erron  having  in  the  oonrse  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
NicoUus  Donis,  a  Benedictine  momc,  who  flou< 
rished  about  a.  d.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Oreek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  ComTneiUaiio  de  Fontibnu  GeO' 
graph,  PtolMmaei  Tabularumque  mv  attnenrum  t 
Raidel,  Cbmnuntaiio  crUieo'lUeraria  de  CL  Ptolemaei 
Geographia  ^uaque  codidbue^  p.  7.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

A'OATHON  {'KydBm¥\  the  son  of  the  Ma^ 
donian  Philotaa,  and  the  brother  of  PannenioQ 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  B.  c  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  waa 
aatiap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Oreek  inscription.    (B^kh,  Corp,  Inter,  105.) 

A'OATHON  {*Ayd0my),  an  Atiienian  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  about  b.  c.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  fiunily.  He  was  consaqnentiy 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinffuished  chaiacten  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  teims  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat  Protoff,  p^  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  B.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  aboTe  thirty  yean  of  age :  in  honour 
cf  which  Plato  represents  the  Sympoeium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  hare  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon*s  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Pkto  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  Tictorions.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
21 7t  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (&  a  407 ),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  F.  H,  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Ramn 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  hiuutapm¥  tiWxtoy,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrsae  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  tnen  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  howeyer,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  FomL  HelL 
voL  ii.  p.  xxxiL)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  &  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty* 
seven.  (Bode,  Ofddckte  der  dram,  Dicktkitiuty  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  c<mipositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
viprnr,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  **  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,**  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imittfted  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor> 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  hingnage  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  month  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  IXotov  pwiM  dif^o^irrl  ^iarrot. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  m  his 
Thesmophoriasusae  (191)  as  affinrted  and  efiemi- 
nate,  corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  b.  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
•peaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  dyoMt  «oii|n)s  km  wo$§iy6t  roif  ^CAms. 
In  the  Thesmophoriasusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'AydBcMf  6  icAciWf.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  aooo^ing 
to  Aristotle  (FoeL  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acta,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ift/86\tfMj  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
{FoeL  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  chancten  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  *"  Flower**  (^Aytfos,  Arist  Poet  9. 
§  7) ;  ite  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  **  neither  seriously 
affectine,  nor  terrible.**  (Schlegel,  Dram,  LiL  i. 
p.  189.y  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phus,  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
e;itrBcte  from  some  of  Agathon*s    plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriaxusae,  v.  1 00- 1 30.  The  opmioii  ihiit 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  taere  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertetion  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  OfmmmUUio  de  Agar 
ihomM  vita,  Arte  et  Troffoediarum  reUqmis^  Halae, 
1829,  8vo.)  [IL  W.] 

A'QATHON  {*Ayd»onf\  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Pint,  de  Flttv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobaeiu« 
Serm.  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Oaisfoid.) 

AO'ATHON  ('ATdavir),  at  first  Reader,  aftei^ 
wards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  ▲.  d.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  waa  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6  th  General  Council^  which  om- 
demned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself^  to  the  five  Pauv 
arehates.  He  wrote,  a,  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempto  of  Philip- 
picus  Bardanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  Ooneiliorum  Nova  CkMecHo  d  Mamai, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  (^Ky^BoMwyis)^  a  Gredt 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Tsetses  {ad  Lyoopkr,  704,  1021. 
Ckil,  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matten  connect- 
ed with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  woric 
of   Agathosthenes    called    **  Asiatica    Carmina** 

iGermanicus,  m  Arai,  Pkaen,  24),  where  Gale 
Notae  m  Fartien.  p.  125,  &c.)  wuhed  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  A^oe- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writen.  (Hygin.  Foei» 
Aatr,  ii.  16 ;  Eratosth.  GUaat,  ii.  27  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iu.  p.  78 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  iv.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AG  ATHO'T  YCHUS  ('A7aO<(Tvxos),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  on- 
known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragmento  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  fint  published  in  a  Latin  transktion 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Veterinanae  Afedicmae  Libri  <iaio, 
Paris.  153d,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AGATHYLLUS  {'AydBv^Xof),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysias 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preaerved 
by  Dionysius.    (I  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  QAy^iBv/ii^t),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathymnm 
in  Sicily.    (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AG  A' VE  ('A7ai/i|).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wifo  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Poitheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfother  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Antonoe,  Iod,  and  Semele  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  waa  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisten  q[iread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  ffuilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
fiither  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  waa  a 
just  punishment  for  her  fiilsehood.  This  caliuany 
was  afterwards  most  severely  aveiued  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compeUed 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festiviila  on 
mount  Cithaeron.     Pentheus  wishing  to  prevent 
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m  stop  theie  riotous  piooeedingB,  went  himself  to 
Boont  Cithaeron,  but  was  tom  to  pieces  there  by 
his  own  mother  AgBTe»  who  in  her  frensy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wiU  beast  ( ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  2 ;  Ot. 
MeL  iiL  725 ;  comp.  PbntbbuSw)  Hjginns  (Fab, 
240,  254)  makes  Agare,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
lUpia  and  many  king  Lyoothezaea,  whom  how- 
ever she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  iisr  her  &ther  Cadmus.  This  aoooant  is 
BsniliBitly  transplaced  by  Hyginus,  and  must  have 
hdooged  to  an  eariier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
2.    [Nbrxioab.]  [L.S.] 

AGDISTIS  ('ATS&rrit),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  wonhip  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Paumnias  (viL  17.  g  5)  relates  the  follow- 
mg  story  about  Agdistis.  On  one  occasion  Zens 
onwittii^y  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
beiag  whidi  was  at  onee  man  and  woman,  and 
VBs  esUed  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
namanaed  it,  and  fiom  its  sereced  oiBoSa  there 
grew  up  an  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  daughter 
of  the  liver-god  Sangarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
i>f  this  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 
but  here  the  abnonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  Btother  ^  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  feVi 
is  love  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
bin  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pessinns,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
fwameaced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seised  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
diappear.  This  is,  says  Pansanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  af&ir, 
which  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
•f  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  bdieved  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Paussr 
niaa.  (L  4»  §  5.)  According  to  Heaychius  (t.  e.) 
and  Stabo  (zii  p.  567;  eomp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
is  the  same  aa  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
Mnns  under  diat  name.  A  story  somewhat  diffi»r- 
eat  is  given  by  Amobius.  (^cfo.  Gent  ix.  5.  §  4 ; 
camp.  Minuc  Felix,  21.)  [L.  &] 

AGE'LADAS  ('AtsA^Sos ),  a  native  of  Aigos 
(Paaaso.  vi.  8.  g  4,  vii.  24.  §2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eminently distinffuishea  as  a  statuary.  His  &me 
is  pnhanced  by  bis  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Snidas, «.  o. ; 
8ehoL  ad  Arittopk.  Ban.  504  ;  Taetaes,  Chiliad, 
▼ii.  154,  viiL  191 — for  the  names  'EAiSov  and 
Tf  AiSov  are  nnqoestionably  nmely  corruptions  of 
*  AYiAiSeiit,  as  was  first  obeyed  by  Meursius,  with 
whom  Winckdmaan,  Thiersch,  and  Miiller  agree), 
lfyren,and  Polydetus.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
19.)  llie  determination  of  the  period  when 
Agdhdas  flonrisbed,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  diamssson,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
statements  in  the  writen  who  mention  the  name. 
Paaaanias(vi  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Agekdas cast  a 
ststue  of  Oeosthenea  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot-iace  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  horeea,  and  diarioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
Ofympja.  TlMie  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Tunaaitheus  of  Delphi  and  Ajiochus  of  Ta* 
lentoB.  Now  Timaaitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isagonu  m  01.  Ixviii.  2  (b.  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  mr  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Agehidas  to  have  been  bom 
about  B.  a  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Pbtdiaa  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87  th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpoKK^t  dXctdcojcof,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Aigive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence.  (01.  IxxxviL  8.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Agehidas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  b.  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny*s 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladaa  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny*s  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  yeare  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  ot 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  diflicnlty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  tliinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Aigive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  Uie  name  of  Agekdas, 
but  both  Aigives.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
cnromatic  and  enhamioniG  styles  of  Greek  music. 
Canachus  and  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  Anik,  Pal,  Piam,  220;  Thiersch, 
E^oek.  d,  Inld,  Kumt,  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AGELA'US  {*Ay4Xaos).  1.  A  eon  of  Herar 
cles  and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  ot 
Croesus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  frmiiy  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodoras  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleohuis,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lamus,  and 
others  Laomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat  de 
Imertd,  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Od,  xx.  321.)  In  the  stmggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fidlen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxiL  131,  241),  until  at  kwt  he  too 
was  strack  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  sUve  of  Piiam,  who  exposed  the  infimt 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  ot 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  shive  found  the  infiuit  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
PARia) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
hua  are  known.     (ApoUod.  ii.  8.  |  5 ;  Ar.tonin. 
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UK  2;  Horn.  II.  viiL  257.   xL  302 ;   Pant.  viii. 
S6.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AOELA'US  (*Ay/Xaof),  of  Naupactua,  was  a 
ieadmg  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
&  c.  221,  when  he  negoeiated  the  alliance  between 
the  lUyrian  chief  SoerdilaYdas  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c.  218),  and  he  was 
elected  genend  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
thongh  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwardi  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  T.  103—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AOELE'IS  fATsXtfa  or  *Ky^ 
Ai^f ),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  IL  IV.  128,  r.  765,  vi.  269,  xv.  213, 
Od,  ill  378,  &C.)  [U  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.    [A.GELLiue.] 

AGS'NOR  (^Krh^).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belns«  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phasaa,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkoem, 
5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178 ;  Pans.  t.  25.  §  7 ;  Schol 
ad  ApoUoH.  mod,  ii.  178,  iii.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Enropa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  Viml  (Anu 
i.  388)  calls  Carthage  the  dty  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  firom  Agenor. 
Bnttmann  {MyOtciog.  l  p.  232,  &c)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  waa 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
tiieae  fiicts  he  builds  the  hjrpothesis  tiiat  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  bKDoks 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasns,  and  fiither  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Aigos.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
{Ftriffm,  p.  47,  ed.  Sturs.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  fiither*s  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Ensinus,  and 
boilt  Larissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
Alter  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

8.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonsed  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  fiither  of  Crotopus.  (Pans, 
ii.  16. 1  1 ;  Hygin.  F(A,  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pieuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand* 
sonof  Aetohis.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
I>emonk^e.  (Apollod.  i  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausaaias  (iiL  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  fiither  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Andnoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
oelobnUed  necklace  and  peplns  of  Harmonia  to  his 
■eeond  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
be  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gatton  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brothen 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  neckhve  and  peplns,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photems  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viiL 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alphe- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theaoo, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Hom.  lU  id,  59,  vi. 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  <tf  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attadc  upon  the  fi>rtifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxi  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  fin>m  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  vriuch 
means  he  drew  Aoiilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fiigitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city,  f  xxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  waa  represented  by  Polygnotus  in 
the  great  pointing  in  the  Lesche  of  Ddphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  fi>llowing  passages :  Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5, 
iiL  5.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  145.  [L.  &] 

AOENO'RIDES  ('A7i|rop3i|f),  a  patraaymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  ir, 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Fkoc.  iv.  582),  and  Perseua. 
(Ov.  MeL  iv.  771.)  [L.  &] 

AGE'POLIS  ('A7^ireA<9),  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus,  b.  c.  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
HeiBcdeum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  fiiUowing  year, 
&  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rmw  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans,  (PolyK 
xxviiL  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Liv.  zlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  (Kyiov6p<n 
or  'A^etrfXaof ),  frtaa.  dytof  and  dm^p  or  Xaf  f,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymm,  m  Poi^ 
lad,  1 30,  with  Spanheim*s  note ;  Hesych.  t.  o. ; 
Aeschyl.  ap.  Aihen.  iiu  p.  99.)  Nicander  (op. 
Aiheft.  XV.  p.  684)  uses  the  fi>rm  'Hywikaos,  [L.&] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
ishmd  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (H.  N,  zxxvi.  5.  Si  4),  and  wv 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  ia  a 
work  however  which  bean  the  meet  dedaiva  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  oonjunctiaa 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodoms  he  seulptond 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  roost  perfect  sped* 
mens  of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  adminUe 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  mnsda, 
there  is  stiU  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repoaa, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebiated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  batns  of  Titns  on  the 
Esqtuline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  ™^WTi?ni 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuaiy  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Ageaaader 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckelnuam  ind  MiUla,  fonning 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  diqilayed  ia 
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tie  voik  itael^  aaaign  it  to  the  ag«  of  Lysip- 
pB«.  M'dller  thinks  uio  intentity  of  •ufleiing  de- 
pleted, and  the  eomewhat  theatrical  air  which 
ptfrmdea  the  group,  ahewt  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  ase  than  thiu  of  Phidiaa.  Lening  and 
Thienca  on  the  other  hand,  alter  mbjecting  the 
paaiage  of  Pliny  to  an  aocnnte  examination,  have 
enine  to  the  conclnrion,  that  Ageaander  and  the 
other  two  aitiitt  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titua,  and 
■calptvied  the  group  expreaaly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  thia  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquieeoed  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoou  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stud  how  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  abore 
all  the  woriu  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippas.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modem  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  ia 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
fall  Tigofor  £nan  the  time  of  Phidiaa  uuinterrupt- 
ediy  down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de- 
oeired  in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discoToied  a 
join  Ml  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Antinm)  that  Athenodoms  was  the  son  of  Age- 
Sander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydonis 
also  wna  his  son,  and  timt  the  &ther  executed  the 
ligureof  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Leasing,  Laohoon;  Winekelmann, 
Geaek.  d.  Kumtt^  x.  1,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Epochen  <L 
bUd,  Kmul.  p.  318,  &C.;  M'dller,  Ardkkolcpie  d. 
Kntuiy  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AOESA'NDRIDAS  CAT^imrBpJSas),  the  son 
of  Agetfmder  (oomp.  Thnc  i  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
rpToIt  of  Euboea  in  &  c.  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
Atbetnans  near  Eretiia,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  them.     (Thoc  viiL  91,  94,  95.) 

AOESl'ANAX  ('ArHTiaMiC),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beantifnl  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preaerred  in  Plutarch.  (De/ack  im  orb.  lunae, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGEUSIAS  (*A7i|v<as),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
^lined  the  victory  tnere  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celefaiated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  B^ickh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  CATHirdafMt),  son  of  Ai> 
chestvatns,  an  Bpiaeph3rrian  Locnan,  who  oon- 
qiuered,  when  a  boy,  m  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
ganiea.  Hia  victory  is  celebia^  by  Pindar  in 
the  lOtk  and  llth  Olympic  odes.  The  acholiaat 
pboes  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
sbould  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
father  of  Chromioa,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
■eanodsa.     fi.  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA^S.    [AonANDBR.] 

AOESILA'US  L  ('ATifoiXoof ),  son  of  Doryasus, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
AristodflBniB,  according  to  Apollodoms,  reigned 
iirty-jfoor  years,  and  died  in  886  b.  c.  Pansunias 
makea  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  Ae  legishrtion  of  Lycnrgns.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  8 ; 
Cliiitoa,  Mm^  i  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AOESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  second  wife.  En- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  auoceeded  his  half-bro* 
ther,  Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  Lifephew, 
Leotychides.  [Lbotychu>b&]  His  reignloxtenda 
from  398  to  361  b.  c,  both  inclusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch^s  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,** 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country^s  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  waa 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the* 
peace  of  Antalcidaa,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  securei,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebea 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  asauled, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  yeara  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilans  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppresuon  of 
Cinadon*s  conspiracy.  [Cinaoon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  abort 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  aatrapa,  Tisaaphemea  and 
Phamabasua ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  pbun  of  Thebe^  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expreaaing  however 
to  the  Aaiatic  Greeka,  and  donbtleaa  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  specMdy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes*  route,  be  met  and  defeated  at&roneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forcea.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Aigolia,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acamaniana  to  anbmiaaion ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Spartans  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  firam 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas*  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeiap  Of  the  next  war,  the  firat  two  yeara 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy^a  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loaa  in 
any  othn ;  firom  the  five  remaining  he  waa  with- 
drawn by  aevere  illneaa.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  ia  recorded  between  him  and  Epmni- 
nondas ;  and  by  hia  advice  Thebea  waa  perempto* 
rily  exduded  ficom  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fotal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embaasy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reaaiuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  869  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helota,  Perioed, 
and  even  Spartana.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  hia 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  anr- 
priae  of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seema,  joint  if.  not  aola 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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baatjr  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  rerolted  satnps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscoie  passage  of  Xenophon  {AffetiiauB^  ii.  26, 27) : 
and,  in  perfbnnanoe  perhaps  ai  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  Toyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  a&r  a  lifo  of  abore  eighty  years 
and  a  leign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  ^ilendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  oonunencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctia 
«re  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motires,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta*s  great  de- 
feals,  but  some  of  her  L&i  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home ;  periiaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  h>oked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
**  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
unoe  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  tetter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country*s  and  her  allies*.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state. *^  Als(s  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth : 
'^Alas  for  Oreeoe!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians.*'  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  CIeo> 
nymus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  firom 
the  punLshnwnt  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peisander.  [Pxisandbr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  **If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  fiiith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  hist  ground  objection  had  been 
mode  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  **hime  sovereignty.**  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fidl  took  phice,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citiaen  and  most 
ooBsummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  H§U.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Jff»- 
tUaua;  Diod.  xiv.  xv ;  Paus.  iiLd,  10;  PluL  and  C. 
Nepos,  M  vUa;  Plut  Apophikeam.)    [A.  H.  C] 

AOESILA'US('ArHriAaos),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(IraAuui),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  {ParalUla^  p.  312),  and  Stobaeus.  (Fh- 
riUg,  ix.  27,  liv.  49, Lev.  10,  ed.Oaist)  [C.  P.M.] 

AGESI'LOCHUS      or     HEGESI'LOCHUS 


AGESIPOU& 

(*A'yc<r£Xoxos,  'ATifo^Uoxoi,  'H7i|fflAox<>')i  was  the 
chief  magbtiate  (PryUmu)  of  the  Rhodiaiis,  oo 
the  breiJung  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  b.  a  171,  asid  recommended  bis  ooun- 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  c  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullns  in  Macedonia,  b.  c 
168.    (Polyb.  xxviL  3,  xxviiL  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBROTUS,  oommander  of  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romana  and 
PhiUp,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  a  200—197.  (Liv. 
xxxi  46,  xxxiL  16,  32.) 

AGESI'POLIS  I.  CATHoivoAa),  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-firat  of  the  Agids  begmning  with  £n- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  father  Pansaniaa,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  b.  c.  394,  and  reigned  foozteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianahip  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confis- 
deracy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intriigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithiaustes),  whiefa  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corintn,  and  Aigoo, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colUiHgue,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia ;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  oonfodeiates 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  HM.  iv.  2.  i  9.)  In  the  year 
B.  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Aigolis.  Having  pro* 
cured  the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Aigivea 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  fiuther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done~  in  b.  c.  393 ;  but  as  he 
sufiered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  UM.  iv.  7.  S  2-6 ; 
Pans.  iiL  5.  §8.)  In  &c385  the  Spartana,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took £e  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
AgesiUus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Mao- 
tineans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  aide,  narrowly  escaped  death.  Uo 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  nnder 
water.  The  basementa,  bebg  made  of  nnhakM 
bricks,  were  unable  torasiat  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantincana 
wera  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  ii 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital  The  d«no- 
cratical  leaders  wen  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §  1-7:  Paus.  viii  8.  §  5;  Diod. 
XV.  5,  &C.;  Plut.  Pdop.  4 1  Isocr.  FamBg.  p.  67,  a, 
De  Faae,^  179,  c.) 

Early  in  B.  c.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  request- 
ing assistance  againat  the  Olynthians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  wen  not  at 
first  very  suocessfuL  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  a  381 ) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  tall  the  spring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Tonne 
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Ij^  Sturm ;  liut  in  the  midat  of  his  tuccettea  he  was 
•eised  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  leTen 
daya.  He  died  at  Aphytia,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Plslleoe.  His  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
cosiTeyed  home  to  Sparta  for  boriaL  Though 
Agenpofia  did  not  share  the  ambitions  views  of 
foreign  omquest  cherished  by  Agesilaas,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.  HeU, 
r.Z.%  8-9,  18-19;  Diod.  zt.  22;  Thirlwall,  HitL 
of  Gneot^  toL  it.  pp.  405,  428,  &g  ,  v.  pp.  5,  &c. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESrPOLIS  Iln  aon  of  Cleombrotns  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  Une.  He  ascended  the 
throne  8.  c.  371*  and  reigned  one  year  (Pans. 
iiL  6.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xr.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESI'POLIS  III^  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom- 
brotna  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
dected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  nnde  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
It.  1&)  He  was  however  soon  d^)osed  by  his  ool- 
feagoe  Lycurgns,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  hun  next  in  b.  c.  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
Flamininas  in  his  attack  upon  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Laeedaemon.  (Ut.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  embaasy  sent  about  B.  a  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  intercepted  by  pixates  and  killed. 
(Polyb.  xxir.  1 1 .)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.    [Aois  IV.] 

AQEHTAS  CAyifTcu),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aetoliana  in  &  c.  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acaznania  and  Epirus,  and  nvBged  both  coun- 

triea.  jf^J^  ▼•  ^i*  96.) 

AOfiTOR  (*A7ifr«|p),  a  surname  given  to  seve- 
nl  gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lacedaemon 
(Stob.  Serm,  42) :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
2>o8  aa  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[AoAMBimoN,  2]: — ^to  Apollo  (Eurip.  ilfei.  426) 
where  however  EUnsley  and  others  prefer  drflfrvt^: 
— to  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  worid.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  MegalopoUs.  (Pans.  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGOE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimensores.  {DidL  of  AnL  p.  80.) 
It  ia  uncertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
frosn  some  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are : — *^  Aggeni 
Urbki  in  JnUum  Frontinum  Commentarins,^  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  work  ^  De  Agrorum  Qoslitate,** 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  "  In  Julium  Fron- 
tinum Coramentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diaso- 
gmphua  didtnr  ;**  and  ^  Commentariorum  de  Con- 
troversiia  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera.**  The 
hat-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  **•  praestantissimus 
Doaaitiaansi*'  an  expression,  whica  would  never 
have  been  implied  to  this  tyiant  after  his  deaUu 
(ffirfi.  ^  AiM«,  voL  ii.  p.  621.) 

A0OBAMMES»  called  XANDRAMES  (Sok- 
^p4fi4t)  by  Diodorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Qangaridae 
and  PasB  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barbery  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
was  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  hia  soldiers,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  V.  2 ;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  Anah, 
V.  25,  Ac. ;  Pint  AUx,  60.) 

A'OI  AS  (*A7(as),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  Tisamenus,  a  l^iartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  vietoxy  of  Lysander  at  Aegoa-potami.  (Paus. 
iiL  11.  §  5.)    [TiSAMBNus.] 

A'GIAS  Curias).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formeriy  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PhiloL  Monae.  iL  p.  584,  from  the  Codes 
Monawnsis,  which  in  oue  passage  has  Agias, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
tliat  Egios  or  H^^  ('Hyfar)  in  Gemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pauaanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troeien,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.  c  740.  His  poem  was  celebmted  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  K6arot,  u  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  b^  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  N(f<rroi,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  ro^s  Marovs  yf>df^Sm 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281 ;  Paua.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
§  2;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Odyti,  iv.  12 ; 
SchoL  ad  Aridopk,  EquU.  1332;  Lucian,  De 
SaliaL  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
Vitrroi  to  Homer  (  Suid.  a.  v.  wSarot ;  Anthol. 
Pknud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odytt,  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eumelus  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  Find.  (H.  xiiL  81),  Antideides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemua 
(Athen.  xiiL  p^  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  158;  SchoL  ad  ApdUon,  Biod,  L  558.) 
Where  the  f^itrroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iiL  36 ;  Meineke, 
Hitl.  Omk.  Graec  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  S.] 

A'OIAS  dArftas)^  the  author  of  t  work  on 
Argolis.  ('ApyoKuMj  Athen.  iiL  p.  86,  f.)  He  ia 
called  6  funtaut6s  in  another  passage  of  Athenaeua 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AOIATIS.    [Aois  IV.] 

AOIS  I.  ("Ayir),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  £n- 
rysdienes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  b.  u. 
1032.  (MUller,  Dor,  voL  iL  p.  511,  tnuisl.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Eusebius  {Chron,  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  ApoUodorus,  aa  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rigbts  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the    class  colled  Helotsk 
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(Kphor.  ap.  Strab,  vui.  p.  364.)  To  his  leign  | 
waa  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  PoUis  and  Delphua.  (Conon.  Narr.  36.) 
From  hini  the  king*  of  that  line  were  called 
AytSou.  His  colleague  waa  Sous.  (Pana.  iil  2. 
I  1.)  [C,  P.  M.] 

AUIS  Tie,  the  1 7th  of  the  Ear>pontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  aucceeded  his  &ther 
Archidamna,  b.  a  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  yeara.  In  the  sommer  of  B.  a  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  as 
hx  as  the  iathmos,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  adTandng 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthqnakea  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  fat.  (Thuc  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thnc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
&.C  419,  the  ArgiTea,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaorus;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Leoedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diyer- 
sion  in  fovonr  of  Epidaurua.  (Thirlwall,  toI.  iiL 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifioea 
deterrcd  him  from  proceeding.  He  theref<»e  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  alliea 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Oimean  festival;  and  when 
ti)c  Argives  repeated  their  attadc  on  Epidanms, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  stiU  hard  preued  by  the  Atgives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
xmitageously  between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  b^n,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  he  waa  severafy 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Aigoa,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seised  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  1 00,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  leaid  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
V.  54,  57,  &c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  Ho  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat> 
tie  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious, 
lliis  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71 — 73.)  In  B.  c.  4 1 7,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  co^nte^revolution  at  Aigos,  in  whicJi  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  fiction  was  overthrown, 
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on  army  was  tent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  nn- 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Axgives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (Thuc 
V.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  &  c.  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc.  viL  19,  27) ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  &te  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northmuds  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deoeleia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  ^e  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  be  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itsel£  (Thuc  viii.  71.)  In  a  c  401, 
the  command  of  tne  war  a^nst  Elis  was  entmstr 
ed  to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  returning 
from  Ddphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  feU  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  afWr  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  H^  iiL  2:  §  21,  &c 
3.  §  1_4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leoty chides,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agu  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2; 
Plut.  Aleib.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timoea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orden  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  receiTcd 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  aooonnts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc  viiL  12,  45;  Pint  l^mmL 
22.  Apeiil.  3.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  IIL,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventfuL  He  succoeded  his  fether 
in  B.  c.  338.  In  b.  c.  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Phamabaxus  and  Autophia- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  howevcTt 
put  a  check  unon  their  plana  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brotner  Agesilans,  with  instructions  to 
Mul  with  them  to  ^te,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaato-  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thiaciana,  to  d»- 
due  war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  waa  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  I<M»da»moBian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  meroenorics, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Isaos, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  hiid  sicj^  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipater 
came  to  its  relief,  when  a  batUe  ensued,  in  whidi 
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Agit  WW  defeated  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
the  time  ef  the  battle  of  Arbela.  (Arrian,  U.  IS ; 
Diod.  ztL  53,  68,  zriL  62;  Aeach.  e,  CUtSpL 
p.  77s  Cart.  li.  1;  Jiutm,zu.  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Eodamidaa  11^  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  He  suc- 
ceeded hia  fiither  in  b.  c.  244,  and  reigned  foor 
ytmx%.  In  B.  a  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratnii,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
"fed  an  army  against  him,  but  was  defeated. 
(Faua.  ii  8.  §  4.)  The  interest  of  his  reign,  how- 
erer,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  coneomitant  Tioes,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
•eTerHj  of  manners.  Not  above  700  fiunilies  of 
the  genuine  ^nrtan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
qoetiee  of  the  innovation  introduced  bv  Epitadeus, 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  secured 
to  every  Sbartan  head  of  a  fiunily  an  equal  portion 
ef  hmd,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber woe  iSrmal^  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
familiea  poasesscd  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
bnrdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
Toatfa  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-eMablish  the  institutions  of  Lycuigus.  For  this 
end  be  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  i^oposition  for  the  abolition  of  aU  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  Perioed.  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
youQff  men,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealwy.  He  succeeded,  however,  m  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — ^his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus  (a  man  of  hcge  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  noped  to  profit  by  the 
innov»tiona  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrodeides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephors,  he  laid  his  pkns  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whoae  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admi»- 
Bon  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
stnogers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
eonld  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
LysBodec,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
oflered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  bv  giving  up  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  moUier  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  oreat  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.  Hb  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Selencnsy  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  onlv  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
detennined  to  rid  himsdf  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
aceordin^y  accused  him  of  having  isolated  the  hiws 
by  manying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou-iiHlaw,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
AgiSi  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander^s  tenn 
of  offioe  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
tear  wen  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
i^eonidasi  They  brought  on  accusation  against 
Li  laoder  and  Mandroclcidee,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.  Ahirmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  hitter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protectMl  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesilaua.  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  firustrated  the  pbms  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  efiectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ao- 
cordingly  all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt  Agesi- 
laus,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  cutsses  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  triaL  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  fi<tce  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  tiian  my  murderers."  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrongs 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  feU  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Geomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  afiection 
and  esteem.  ( Plutarch,  AgU^  (Xeome$iM^  Aratui; 
Pans,  vii  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  rA7»),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur* 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (AwA.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (D0  adtdai,  et  amic  diicrim,  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,**  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AntkoL  iii.  p. 
836;  Zimmermann,  ZeiiKhrift  }Ur  die  AlteHk 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agift  as 
the  aatbor  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(otfofrrvrimC).  [L.  S.] 

AGLA'IA  CA7Xrita).     1.  [CHARiTEa.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopua  and  mother  of  Nireua, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
■gainst  Troy.  (Hom.  //.  iL  671;  Diod.  t.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  ApoUodoms.  (ii 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  a] 

AOLAONI'CE.    [AoANicK] 

AQLAOPHE/ME.    [Sirjinxs.] 

AGLA'OPHON  {'AyXao^y)^  a  punter,  bom 
in  the  ishuid  of  Thasos,  the  fiither  and  instructor 
of  Pol3'gnotus.  (Snidas  and  Photias,f.«.  IIoA^m*- 
ros ;  Anth.  Gr.  iz.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat  Goiy.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotos  floorished  before  the  90th  OL  (Plin. 
H,  N.  XXXV.  9.  s.  351  Aglaophon  probably  liyed 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admintion 
on  oUier  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
acoording  to  Pliny  (//*.  N.  zzzy.  9.  s.  86),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  PjTthias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  OI.  91.  (b.  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  father  but  of  his  grand- 
fiither.  Plutareh  (Aldb.  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Aldliiades.  He  may  pexhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Awik,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.     [AoAOSTHBNxa.] 

AGLAUROS.     [AoRAULoa.] 

AGLA'US  ('AyXo^f),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( VaL 
Max.  viL  1.  §  2;  Plin.  H.  N,  viL  47.)  Pausar 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  phicea  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  arehitect  mentioned  by  Pao- 
sanias  (▼.  15,  §  4,  vi  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
poreh  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  ^  porch  of  Agnaptus."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIUS  CATTiof),  the  &ther  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Aigo  (Apollod«  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Ar^oiL  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniadea.  [L.  S.] 

AGNO'DICE  ('AtvoSOcii),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
fbrbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicme.  According,  however,  to  H^-ginos 
(Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodioe  dis- 
guised herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 
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philoa, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  itiidy  ol 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards, when  she  began  practice,  being  very  sno- 
cessful  in  these  branches  o£  the  profeaaion,  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagns,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  tlus  chaige  by 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  ]aw,  which 
second  danger  she  esa^d  by  the  virives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athena,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf^  and  soooeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  wluttever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  seTend 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodioe  bj 
the  name  of  Heropkilw$  instead  of  Hieropkilms, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  £nt  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  th« 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  th« 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
I  Herophilus  at  Athens ;  and  thirdly,  it  saema 
•  hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  "  a  eertam  HeropkiUu.** 
(HerophauM  qmdanu)  [  W.  A.  0.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii  17. 
§  15)  odls  **  Rhetorioes  aocnsatio."  Rhuuken 
(Hiti.  CHL  OraL  Graee.  p.  xc.)  and  al^r  him 
most  modem  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
lary  of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Com.  Nepos  (Fhoe.  8)  called  Agnon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioiMd  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.J 
AGNO'NIDES  {'Ayru^ris),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  oontonporary  <^ 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.  The  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impie^,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopegus,  and  Theophrastus  mi^t  faaye 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  M»- 
cedonian  narty  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  wnich  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterwards,  howeyer,  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
pemiission  to  return  to  his  country  throqgh  the 
mediation  of  Phodon.  (Pint  Pkoc  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  foigot  what  he  owed  to  hia 
benefoctor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeus  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Plut.  /*iboe. 
33,  35 ;  Com.  Nep.  Pkoc  Z.)  But  the  Atheniana 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phodon, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  H»pease  his  manea. 
(Plut  Pioo.  3&)  [L.  &J 

AGON  (*A7^r),  a  personification  of  aolann 
contests  (dywyts).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  dKrifptt  in  his  hands.  Thu  sta- 
tue was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
Smicythus  of  Rhegium.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AOCKNIUS  fATvvrwsX  a  sumame  or  epithet  of 
serecaJ  gods.  Aeachyliu  (Apam.  513)  and  Sopho- 
des  (TVudL  26)  nae  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeas,  and 
apparentlj  in  the  mom  of  helpers  in  itruggles  and 
cooteati.  (Compi  Eustath.  ad  IL  p.  1335.)  But 
Agoniiw  is  mon  espedaUy  used  as  a  soniame  of 
Uemies,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
coatests.  ('ATwrty,  Pans.  t.  14.  §  7 ;  Find.  Ofymp, 
Ti.  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.] 

AGORA'CRITUS  {'AyopdKperot)^  a  fiunoos 
statuaiy  and  sculptor,  hwn  in  the  island  of  Paros, 
who  flourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
Jf»  iNT.  xxzTL  5.  s.  4.)  He  was  the  &Tourite 
papti  of  Phidias  (Pans.  ix.  84.  §  1 ),  who  is  even 
said  hf  Pliny  to  hare  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
ibiir  of  his  productions  are  mentioned,  fix.  a  statue 
oi  Zens  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temi^e  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  i.  e.^  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Gveal  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  /.  e.)  ;  and  the 
Rhamnosian  Nemeas.  Respecting  this  last  work 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
aceonnt  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
contended  with  Aloimenes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
▼ictoiy  to  Alcamenes.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  hb  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnns,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pansanias  (i  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marUe  which  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Theaetetus  and  Paime- 
nio,  Anthol.  Gr.  FUmud,  iv.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
aoooont  howerer  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  eonfttsion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  (£/fi- 
edUed  Animntiet  tf  Attica^  p.  43.)  Strabo  (iz. 
p.  396),  Tsetzes  {CkUwd.  viL  154),  Suidas  and 
Photius  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  PUny*s 
aceonnt  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  nuun  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
dtaaged  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
Sammtlicke  Werke  von  J.  Eiselein,  voL  v.  p.  864 ; 
Zofl^a,  AbhamdUmsiai^  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  O.  MuUer, 
Arck  d.  Kumtt,  p.  102.)  [C  P.  M.J 

AOORAEA  and  AGORAEUS  (*Kyopaia  and 

ATejpoZbf ),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 

who  were  considered  as  the  protecton  of  the  as- 

srmMiw  of  the  people  in  the  Jky^pd,  such  as  Zeus 

[Peas,  iii  11.  §  8,  v.  15.  g  3),  Athena  (iii  11. 

8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes.    (L  15. 

1,  ii  9.  §  7,  is.  17.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ferenee  to  the  dryopd  as  the  market-place.    [L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  (*A7pa!bt),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
roo,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Mensa  m^er  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Pans. 
L  41.  §  4 ;  Enstath.  ad  IL  p.  361.)        [L.  S.] 

AGRAULOS  or  AGRAULE  CAypauKos  or 
ATjposA^.     I.  A  daughter  of  Actaeus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agnulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2 ; 
Pwaa.  i.  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agianlos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.  This  Agianlos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  diflferent  Imnds  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pansanias  (L  18.  §2)  and  Hyginus 
{Fab,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisten 
Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agnulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where* 
upon  they  were  seised  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  ErichUionios,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  AcropoUs,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Mei.  ii.  710, 
&C.),  Agnulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agnulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, he  changed  Agnulos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agnulos  in  a 
totally  diflerent  light  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long^protracted  war,  and  an  orade 
declared  that  it  would  cense,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agnulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  alwa3rs  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  $.  «. 
'A7pauAor;  Ulpian,  ad  DemoBth.  de/aU,  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53 ;  Pint  AleSk  15 ;  Philochorus,  Fragm, 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  ^itoi 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Bys.  t.  e.  *A7pavAif ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaopk,  p.  89;  DieL  <f  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  {De  Ab§lm,ab animal,  i  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  ^AypjinpmfY  a  Greek  nam* 
marian  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (f.  e.  'AiroAAcM^ior.) 
He  wrote  a  work  IIcpl  *Of»My6fuuf  (concembg  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  ApoUonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGREUS  (*A7pfi5s),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  PytJL  ix.  1 15 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  507;  Died.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  t.e.; 
Sehnas.  ad  Solin.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRrCOLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperon  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agric 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  yean  (from  June  13th,  a.  d.  37, 
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to  tbe  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extendi  throu^  the 
reigiu  of  the  nine  emperon  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian.  He  wai  bom  at  the  Boman  colony  of  Fomm 
Julii,  the  modem  Fr^jua  in  ProTenoe.  Hit  &ther 
WM  Julius  Oraecinua  of  lenatorian  nmk  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  thraughont  his  education 
seems  to  have  watdied  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  inflnftnce  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
hiffher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  inst  military  service  was  under  Siwtonius 
Paulinus  in  &itain  (a.  o.  60),  in  the  lelation  of 
Contubemalis.  (Seei)Ki.o/^fitp.284,a.)  Henoe 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Deddiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
eonsul  Salvius  Titianus,  where  ms  int^ty  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero^s  time  mere  nominal  oflSoes,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  pradent 
macdvity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Oalba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero*s  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner,  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Li^ria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian^s  acMssion,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  o. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  yean.  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tadtus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  mairiage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffik 

Agricola  was  the  twelfUi  Roman  genend  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  wori^  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  hu  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masteriy  poliqr  in  reeonciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  whioi  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  tavght  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  In  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling^houaes  and  temples.  He^  establidied 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  ioffk  worn  as  a 
foshionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  firom  the 
3ear  a.  D.  78  to  a.  d.  84  The  hist  oonquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silures  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola*s  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Oiampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  for  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Aigyle.  His  first  campaign 

!A.  D.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconqnest  of  Mona 
Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wabs),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  airangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
ports  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  o.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Tans,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith ;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  waa 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  for  north  as  the  Fritlia 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  Dw 
82),  'he  waa  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireknd.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  D.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfor,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  neariy  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  geneial  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (a,  ft, 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  poosession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  gmeial 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  <-»»r^ig" 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trotulensian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  di*> 
covering  Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  araiy  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.  d. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  feiUen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feelii^  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  coontriea 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvi  20)  saya 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  r^er  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesUng  description  given  by 
Tacitus  {Agrie.  39—46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  ai 
home  in  that  dreary  time^  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  yean  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  AffrieolaJ) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (AntL  Brunch,  IL  180)  iq^  an  Agii> 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebiated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  {^ArtpnAwwt),  a  anraame  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  waa  WOTshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  fiasti- 
val  Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  {DkL 
of  Ant,  p.  30 ;  MUller,  Onkim.  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

AGRI'OPAH,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Phny.  (H. 
N»  viiL  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Aoopaa 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  praenomen,  and  afiex«- 
wards  as  a  cognomen.     It  nequently  oocnia  as  a 

*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Cd/edoma. 
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cogatfoiai  in  the  earij  timet  of  the  empire,  but  not 
vi^er  the  lepabiic  One  of  the  m  jthical  king*  of 
Alba  it  called  by  thit  name.  (Liv.  i.  3.)  Ae- 
eording  to  Anlut  OelUnt  (xvi.  1$)»  PUny  (H.  N. 
▼ia .  6.  t.  8),  and  SoHnnt  (1 ),  the  word  tignifiet  a 
Viith.  at  which  the  child  it  presented  with  itt  feet 
^ofesMMt ;  but  their  deriTation  of  it  from  aepre  par- 
tet  or  pm  it  abtnid  enough.  (Comp.  Sen.  Oed.  813.) 
AORIPPA  CAyfiims),  a  tceptical  philotopher, 
enlj  known  to  haye  lived  later  than  Aenetidemut, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  it  taid 
to  have  been  the  fiftti  in  detcent  He  it  quoted 
by  Diogenet  Laertint,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninui.  The  **fiTe  groundt  of 
doubt  ^*  (ol  v4pt9  Tp6woi),  which  are  given  by 
Sextnt  Empiricot  at  a  tnmmary  of  the  later  tcepti- 
cnm,  are  aacribed  by  Diogenet  Laertiut  (ix.  88)  to 
Agiippa. 

1.  The  fintof  theee  arguet  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  mlet  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opiniont  of 
philoMphefiL  II.  The  tecond  from  the  ^  rejectio 
ad  infiaitom:^  all  proof  requiret  tome  fiurther 
proofs  and  to  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  thingt  are 
changed  as  their  rebitioDt  become  changed,  or,  at 
we  kxik  upon  them  in  different  pointt  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  atterted  it  merely  an  hypotheait  or, 

V.  involves  a  viciout  circle.    (Sextnt  Empiiicnt, 
Pynr^om,lfppoL  1 15.) 

With  reference  to  thete  wirrt  rpiwoi  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  firtt  and  third  are  a 
thort  summary  of  the  ten  origieal  gnmndt  of  doubt 
which  were  the  batit  of  the  earlier  tceptidtm. 
[Pyrubon.]  The  three  additiomd  onet  thew  a 
piogmtt  in  the  tceptical  tyttem,  and  a  trantition 
from  the  common  objectiont  derived  from  the  fidli- 
bility  of  aente  and  opinion,  to  more  abttnict  and 
metaphyskal  groundis  of  doubt  They  teem  to 
nazk  a  new  attempt  to  tyttematiie  the  tceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  tpirit  of  a  later  age. 
{tdttet,GuekkkUderPkaotopkit,xu.4.)   [R  J.] 

AGRIPPA,  M.  ASrNIUS,  contul  a.  d.  25, 
died  ▲.  D.  26,  waa  detoended  from  a  &mily  more 
iOaatzioaa  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
km  mode  of  life.    (Tac  Ann,  iv.  34,  61.) 

AORIPPA  CASTOR  ('Aypfwwas  KoOrrefp), 
abent  a.  n.  135,  praited  at  a  hittorian  by  Eute- 
biaa,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Vim 
Hhmlr,  c  21 ),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  againtt  the  twenty-four  bookt  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Onoedc  Batilidet,  on  the  Gospel.  Quotar 
tioDB  are  made  from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  {Hid, 
EtsdtM.  iv.  7  ;  see  QaUaadi's  BibUotAeea  Pairum^ 
voL  i  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ao- 
casers  of  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
A.  D.  19,  aa  oCfering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.    (Tac  Ann,  ii  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  ptovinoe  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
A.  D.  69,  and  waa  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa* 
nan,  and  placed  over  Moesia  in  a.  d.  70.    He 

shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar> 
(Tac  Hid.  iu.  46 ;  Joeeph.  B.  Jui. 
vii.  4.  f  3.) 

AORIPPA,  D.  HATE'RIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
toa  {Amu  ii  51)  the  propinquus  of  Germanicus, 
waa  tribune  of  the'pleba  a.  o.  15,  praetor  a.  d.  17, 
Add  ooDsal  A.  D.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  few,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  A.  n.  82,  as  plo^ 
ting  the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac  Amu  i  77,  ii  51,  iii  49,  52,  vi.  4.) 
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AGRIPPA, HERO'DES  I.('HfM^i}f  A7p<tnrai), 
called  by  Josephus  {AnL  Ju(L  xvil  2.  §  2), 
**Agrippa  the  Great,**  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grand&ther,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
fature  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusns  the  ton  of 
Tiberiut.  He  tquandered  hit  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortrett  at  Mahitha  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  hit  wife 
Cyprot,  with  hit  titter  Herodiaa,  the  wife  of  He- 
rmlet  Antipaa,  he  wat  allowed  to  take  up  hit 
abode  at  Tibenaa,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  ei^,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brotlier-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaocus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  witned  to  purchase  hit 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  wat  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  hb  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wifo  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puteolu 
He  was  fitvourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted htm  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  Utter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  hit  freedman 
Eutychut  to  Tiberiut,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  hit  acoeision  (a.  o.  37)» 
tet  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarehiet  of 
Lytaniat  (Abilene)  and  Philipput  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitit,  and  Auranitit).  Hie  alto  pretented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  priton.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  poetettion  of  hit  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banithment  of  Herodes  Antipaa, 
the  tetrarohy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  hit  domi- 
niont. 


On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  waa  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire  At  a  reward  for 
hit  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  wen  annexed  to 
hit  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  G^reat.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in^  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcit 
was  given  to  hit  brother  Herodec  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ofiered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  und  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  tnmmnd 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  waa 
probably  to  increase  his  popubrity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  aposUe  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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pritAD.  (a.  o.  44.  Adtj  xiL)  It  waa  not  howerer 
merely  by  tnch  acts  that  he  ■troYe  to  win  their 
&yoar,  ae  we  lee  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
riak  of  his  own  Hfe,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
ftatne  in  the  temple  at  Jeniialem.  The  manner 
of  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the- 
lame  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  empoor,  is  related  in  Aeti  xii,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Josephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa^s  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypres  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenioe,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequenUy 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (SaL  tL  156);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilhi, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant  Jud,  xviL  1.  §  2,  xviiL  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
BeH  Jud,  L  28.  §  1,  iL  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8 ; 
Euseb.  Hi$L  Eodea.  il  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AORIPPA,HKR(yDES  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*s  deau  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Gaudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  fi>ur 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  ▲.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  largp  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  dties,  especially  Berytna.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  a^cious  man- 
ner in  which  he  ^>pointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  oUier  acts  which  were  diitastefil, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sbter  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  prsetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  m  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  f^wstle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fimce.  (a.  d.  60.  Ada,  xxv.  xxvi)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
whu  has  preserv^  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  htm.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jwd,  xviL  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  XX.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &11,  9.  §  4; 
BeU.Ju<L  iL  11.  §  6, 12.  §  1, 16, 17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
Vii,  s.  54 ;  Phot  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AORIPPA,  MARCIU3,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  b.  c.  21 7» 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dada.  (Dion.  Cass.  IxxviiL  18.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  ABtoniniia 
Caracallus.    (Amtou.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE^NIUa    [MBNXNnm.] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  poothnmoua  aoo 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet  Cktav,  64,  65 ;  Dion  Gasa. 
liv.  29,  Iv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  be 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  CorsiGa,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  bis  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatasooiH 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  coo- 
firmed  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasniy 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tean  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  n.  1 4, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  caiturion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  seeret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Amu  I  3—6 ;  Dion  Case.  Iv.  S2, 
IviL  3;  Suet  Le,  TUk  22;  VeUei.  iL  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resent- 
bUnce  to  the  murdered  captive,  and  be  gave  him- 
•elf  out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  afGocted  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seised  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.     (Tac.  Amt,  iL  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  ol 
his  trial,  a.  d.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Aim.  vL  40 ;  Dion.  Gaaa. 
IviiL  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  waa  bom  in 
B,  c  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  fomily.  At  the  ^ge 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  lUyria,  toga- 
ther  witli  young  Octavius,  afterwarda  Octavianua 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  la 
&  c  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  frieikds 
of  Octavius,  who  adrised  him  to  prooeed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  l^ons  which  had  declared  in  his  fovouc 
Having  Iwen  chosen  consul  in  b.  c.  43,  Oetaviua 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commissiuB 
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at  praMcnttng  C.  CaMicu,  one  of  the  marderen  of 
J.  CftMur.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Penuiniaxi  war 
between  OetaTini,  now  Octavianns,  and  L.  Anto- 
nina,  in  b.  a  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
oommanded  part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianns,  and 
after  diatingoishing  himself  by  skilful  manoenTres, 
besieged  L.  Antonina  in  Penuia.  He  took  the 
town  in  B.  G.  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  retook  Sipontom,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  oi  M.  Antonius.  In  n.  c.  88,  Agrippa  ob- 
tained freak  anccesa  in  Gaol,  where  he  quelled  a 
leTolt  of  the  natire  ehiefr ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Oennany  aa  &r  as  the  oonntry  of  the  Catti,  and 
tranqilanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aqnitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dienoCi  Hia  Tictoxiea,  eapedally  those  in  Aquitania, 
contiibated  mnch  to  securing  the  power  of  Octayi- 
anna,  and  be  was  reealled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
cnounand  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  b.  c.  87. 
Octavianna  oflfeied  him  a  tiiumph,  whidi  Agrippa 
dedined,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  b.  c.  37.  Dion 
Caaaina  (xI-viiL  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
mi  wben  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  ihrdrcvt 
84  furd  Ammtou  TdfAAov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
nnleoa  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  paaaage^  r^  V  Ayptrw^  n)v  to0  pavrucoO 
wmptunuvijpf  iyx*V^^  which  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  phwe  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  iaunediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  cfaaiged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
atroction  of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
aa  Sextna  Pompey  waa  master  of  the  see. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
nev^  separated  (VelleL  iL  79),  executed  this 
wder  with  prompt  eneigy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
barboor,  whicb  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  OctaTianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailora 
and  nsarinen  till  Uiey  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailon  of  Pompey.  In  ac.  86,  Agrip- 
pa defieated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  afteas 
warda  at  Naulochna  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  d  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
noor  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  fint  conferred 
npoD  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Varro  waa  the  fint  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei  ii.  81 ;  Liv.  £piL  129 ; 
Dion  Case.  xlix.  14 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xvl  8.  s.  4;  Viig. 
Jem,  viiL  684.) 

In  &  a  85,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
WW  in  lUyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
viamia,  when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  hia  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedilwhip  in  blc.  Z^  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expeisded  immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
pablic  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Mareian, 
and  Anienian  aqnedueta,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  ndlea  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianns,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  wnter-worics  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
TaiqinBnis  Priscns  entirely  deansed.  His  various 
wodka  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tifta  of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
■»nt<d  in  a.  c  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
sevfnl  others,  and  among  these  was  the  Pantneon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription:  **  K.*Agrippa 
Ll  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fecit**  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  48, 
liii.  27 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvL  15,  a.  24  §  3;  Strab. 
v.p.285;  Frontin./>e^9ifae</.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agiippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  b.  c.  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31 ) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
b.  a  80,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  **  vexillum  caeruleum,**  or  sea-gieen 
flag. 

In  &  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Maroella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  27, 
he  waa  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Auguatus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time 
jealousv  arose  between  him  and  his  broUier-in-law 
Maroellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  diflerences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  A^ppa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  qiprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus  in  b.  c.  28,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  b.  a  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  foithful  friend 
into  his  own  fomily,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (b.  c  21.) 

In  B.  a  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roods  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (N)mes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letten  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  B.  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  yean  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Cains  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa* 
lem.  He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Berytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  b.  a  16  to  the 
Pontns  Enxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bospoiani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  when  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jewa 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud,  XVL  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  b.  c.  13.  After  his  tribunidan  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  b.  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  di(H) 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  b.  c.  12,  in 
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hit  5Ift  jMr.  Htt  iKidy  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  wna  baried  in  the  maaMleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (lii.  !,&&),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  goTcmment 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Odttv.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  thnn  su^icious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  tlmt  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counseUors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  &te  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  die  welfore  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  politica] 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  mking 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  Asc),  Velleins  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  (Ep,  94),  and  Horace  (OtL  I  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  **  Commentatii**  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  iv.  ir.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  worid  under  Augustus  [Aithicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  bad  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Maroella,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughtersi  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  [Caksar,  C], 
Lucius  [Cabsar,  L-lt  and  Aorippa  Postoituji. 
(Dion  Cass.  hT).  46-54;  LIt.  J^fO.  117-186; 
Appian,  JML  Oh,  lib.  6;  Suet  Oetav,;  Fnmdsen, 
M.  X^tpKouut  Agrippa^  tvm  ktstoritcke  Unlemichung 
Uber  de8$m  Leben  tmd  Wirken^  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
erown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptime  indicating  his 
iuecess  by  sea.  [  W.  P.] 
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AGRIPPrN A  I.,  the  youngest  dauffhter  ri  "SL 
Vipsanitts  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  danghter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  some  time  before  B.C.  1*2. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drosus 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yidded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Sueton. 
Caluf,  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germaaicus,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  prodaiming  Gennanicus 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Gemaniens 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  pnMnpt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pnrsaed  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  alter  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  die  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  periiapa 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans. Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
GauL  Germanicus  was  absent,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Stnb.  iv.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina^s  army  would  have  been  eat 
ofl^  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldien  aa 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  ttiey  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  69.)  Oer* 
manicus  having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Gbrmanicus], 
she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grie^ 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  thn 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  two 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accoropanjing  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa- 
nicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Claudius, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  childfirn 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  last,  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowds  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac.  Arm.  iii.  1,  &c.) 


AORIPPINA. 
le  jtaa  Tibariui  ditguiicd  hit  liitred 
:   but  ihc  KKiii  bRiunc  ripuKd   M 
a  ud  inirigoM.    She  Mked  (he 

but  libenni  neither  nfiiKd  nor  conicnled  to  the 
pmpoBilion-  Scjaniu,  who  vxereijed  Hn  Dubouiid- 
(d  LnflDencc  onr  Tibtriui,  tbco  a  prty  to  menUU 
diMOiden,  peniiBd«]  A^ppina  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  poiion  her.  Alaimed  At  luch  a  report, 
■he  tcfiued  to  eU  u  apple  which  the  emperor 
oS^eedher  bom  hii  tsUe,  and  Tiberiut  in  hii 
torn  canpULned  of  Agrippiaa  regarding  him 
u  a  poiioaer.  According  to  Suetoniui,  all  thit 
vaa  ai  intiigne  pnconeerted  betweEU  the  emperor 
and  Sejanni,  who,  u  it  (Fern*,  bad  Cbrmed  ike 
plan  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  itrpt.  Tibe- 
lina  waa  aitnmely  Hiipicioni  of  Agrippino,  nod 
■hewed  hia  hoatile  feolingi  hy  alliuive  worda  or 
seglectAil  sleDce.  Then  were  no  ciidencet  of 
ambitiona  plant  fbnned  by  Agrippina,  hut  the 
nunonr  having  been  Bpn?Ad  thai  ahe  would  fty  to 
the  aimjr  he  baniihed  her  to  the  iiland  of  Pan- 


30)  when   her  mother  Julia  1 
Her  M>na  Neio  and  Dniiui  w 


likewijs  haniihed  and  both  died  an  tmnHtunO 
dath.  She  hTed  three  jttn  on  that  barren 
bland ;  at  laat  ihe  refuied  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  Bunt  probably  by  Tolnntory  itarvniion. 
Her  it»xh  took  place  precigely  two  yeart  after  and 
on  ih*  aame  date  aa  the  murder  of  Sejanna,  that  i> 
in  A.  Ol  33.  Tutna  and  Sueloniu  tell  ui,  that 
TTberiaa  boaated  that  he  had  not  itnngled  her. 
(Snelaii.  TO.  S3 ;  Tae.  Amm.  tj.  2S.)  The  aahci 
of  AgTin^D*  and  thoae  of  her  am  Kero  were 
afttfvardt  hzonght  to  Rome  by  order  of  bei 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  itmck  Tarioui  med, 
honour  of  hia  mother.  In  the  one  6gured  below, 
the  head  of  CUignla  ii  on  one  aide  and  that  <  '  " 
Hiotlter  on  the  other.     The  wordi  on  eBt:h  tid 


(Tk.  Ami.  L— Ti )  Soeton.  Odat.  61.  7^  L 
CWu.J.e.;Dion.CaaL)TiLG,6,lTiii.22.)  [W.P] 

AORIPPI'NA  II..  the  dimgliler  of  Oermoni. 
em  ■nd  A^ppina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
V^auo*  AJiippa.  She  waa  bom  between  A.  n. 
IS  nd  17,  at  the  OpniduDi  UbiotoED,  afterwudi 
liThiil  in  bonoDT  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Colngne,  and  then  the  h(ad.<iuanen  of  tjie  legiont 

lied  C&.  Demitin*  Ahenoborbui,  a  man  not  un- 
lik*  ber,  and  whom  the  loat  in  a.  d.  40,    Aftei 


AORtPPtNA.  ai 

ith  M.  Aeniiliui  Lepidus  the  huthand  of 
cr  lialer  Druilllii,  baniihed  her  to  the  ialand  of 
ontia,  which  waa  tilualed  oppoiite  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  olT  the  coatt  ai  Italy.  Her  liiter  Dnuilla 
waa  likcniae  baulked  to  Pontia,  and  it  aeemt 
that  their  eiile  waa  connected  with  the  punllh- 
it  of  Lepidui,  who  wai  put  to  death  for  having 
ipired  ngaiiiil  the  nnperor.  Pnriouily  to  ber 
e,  Agrippina  vaa  compelled  by  her  brother 
arry  to  Rome  the  aihe*  of  Lepidiu.  Thia 
happmed  in  a,  n.  39.  Aj^ppina  and  her  titter 
4 1,  by  thsir  oncte,  Clau- 
dju*,  imuicdiatt'Iy  after  hit  scceaaiuu,  olthougii 
hit  wife,  Meuuliua,  wai  the  mortal  encmf 
of  Agrippina  Metadina  vaa  put  to  deitth  bjr 
Older  of  Ulaudiut  in  a.  D.  48 1  and  in  the  rollow- 
ing  ycv,  a.  D.  49,  Agripiuna  lucceeded  in  tnvP- 
rjiiig  the  ecupenv-  Ciaiidiut  wa*  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  woi  legaliied  by  a  tenatutcou^ul- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  hia 
bnlher'i  daughter  wtia  declared  valid  ;  lhi>  tenatua- 
coniuilum  wai  aftcrwardi  abrogated  by  ihe  einper> 
on  Conttantine  and  Conttant.  In  ihia  intrigua 
Agrippina  diiplayed  the  qualitica  of  on  accunpliihcd 
eourteian,  and  >uch  waa  the  intluence  of  her  cbarma 
and  inperior  taleuta  orer  the  old  emperor,  that,  ID 
prejudice  of  hit  own  ton,  Brilannicut,  tie  adopt' 
ed  Domiliui,  the  ton  of  Agrippina  by  her  hrtt 
huthojid,  Cn.  Domiliu.  AhenoUrbua.  (a.  n.  51.) 
Agrippina  waa  aaaiited  in  her  lecret  plant  by 
Pallaa,  the  perfidioui  conlidant  of  Claudiut.  By 
her  intrigun,  L,  Junius  Sihinui,  the  buiband  of 
OclaTiii,  the  daughter  of  Clandiiu,  o'u  put  to 
death,  and  in  a.  u.  S3,  Uctaria  warn  married  to 
young  Nero.  Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rirol  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  waa  accubed 
of  high  Ireaaon  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  aha 
pnt  on  end  to  her  own  life.  Duniitia  Lvpida,  the 
liiter  of  Cn.  Domiuui  Ahenobarbiit,  met  with  a 
nmihu  &te.  After  hariug  thut  nmovcd  ihow 
whole  riTalihip  ihe  dreaded,  or  whota  virtuea  )h« 
envied,  Agrippina  roMilved  lo  got  rid  of  her  bui- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  hor  otcen* 
dfmcy  ovtrr  bar  ion  Nero,  hii  lucceuor.  A  vngiio 
ramour  of  thit  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  >tiilr  iif 
dronkennen,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
puniihlng  hit  ambitlmii  wife.  Having  no  time  id 
loae,  Agrippina,  aiiiited  by  LocusLi  and  Xenophiui, 
a  Gnek  phyiician,  poitoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  n.  £4,  at  Sinoeua,  a  wntering-place  to  which 
be  bad  tvtired  for  the  loke  of  hii  health.  Nero 
wni  prnckimed  emperor,  and  preiented  lo  the 
troop!  by  Bumti.  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
pmefeclut  praetorlo.  Norciuus  the  ncl\  frcedLUln 
of  Claudiut,  M.  Juniui  Silanoi,  proconiul  of  Ana. 
the  brother  of  L.  Joniui  Silanut,  and  a  great- 
grandion  oF  Anguitut,  Iwt  their  liret  at  the  inili- 
gation  of  Agrippina,  who  would  bate  augmented 
the  number  of  h.  ..... 


IB  yean  aAenrardi ; 


iog  aoimted  him,  mlber  for  tli 
ing  nk  sreat  fortnne.  or  6 
Boeb  Ugser  importance. 


lof  ol 


It  fortnne.  or  hr 
.  .  .„  importance.  She  waa  alreody  known 
(or  kar  isculalDDa  conduct,  for  her  moit  perfidi- 
ooa  intrigaea,  aod  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
Sba  waa  artuaed  of  baring  comniitled 
ker  own  brother,  the  emperor  Coiui  Caligula, 
who  Bnder  the  pretext  of  having  di 
Ihai  aba  bad  tived  in  an  adulutsut 


andSene. 


;  iippi  t 


while,  the  young  emperor  look  ton 
off  the  iniupponable  oicendency 
The  jealouiy  of  Agrippina  roie  fnm  her  Mn'i  poa- 
lion  for  Actc,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wiib  of  M.  Solviui  Oiho.  To  reconquer  hia 
■ifeclion,  Ajjrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  meat 
daring  and  mom  revolting  meant.  She  thrcfitened 
to  oppoie  nriUnoLcot  at  a  rival  to  the  emperor  j 
'    ■   "  ■■       '        wai  poiioned  by  Nero  i  ai  '    ' 


AORippiNtra 


Tbni  pattj  feminine  jncrigneft 
Dcciiina  tfaa  otUM  of  Agrippins'i  ruin.  Nero 
UTited  her  under  tiu  pretcit  af  a  IwgnciluiUgn 
to  n«t  him  at  BaiAe,  oa  dw  coait  of  Ounpania. 
She  went  thilhtf  b;  im.  In  theii  conreiialion 
hypofriijr  vu  diaplBied  «a  both  lide*.  Sbs 
left  Baiu  by  the  same  vay  ;  bvt  the  teshI  vds 
M  contrived,  that  it  wu  to  breaJc  to  pieces 
wfcen  out  at  Ka.  It  onl;^  pnrtlj  broke,  and  A^p- 
pju  laved  herwtf  bj  iwimming  tu  lh«  thore  ; 
ller  attendant  Acerronia  wu  killi^      A^ppini^ 

ed  her  ton  of  her  happ^  escape.  Now,  Nero 
ebugcd  Duini  U  raunlpr  hia  mother;  but  Burma 
declining  it,  Anicetua,  the  conim»nd.!r  of  the  Kect, 
who  had  inTenled  the  itratagem  oF  the  >hip,  wo» 
compelled  by  Nera  and  Bumii  to  undertake  the 
tuk.  Anicrtui  went  to  her  lilla  with  a  choien 
band,  and  hit  men  (urptiwd  her  in  her  bedroom. 
"Ventrem  feri"  ahe  cried  ont,  after  the  waa  but 
■lightlj  wounded,  and  inmiediatelj  oft^rwarda  ex- 
mred  under  the  blowi  of  a  centurion,  (a.  o.  6a.) 
{Tm.  Am.  lir.  6.)  It  wu  told,  that  Nen  went 
to  the  Tilla,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  [he 
deftd  body  of  hia  mother  ;  this  was  belieTed  by 
■ome,  doubled  by  olhen.  (liv.  9,)  Agrippina  left 
eommentoriei  concerning  ber  hiitory  and  that  of 
her  fiuaily,  which  Tacitui  oinnilted,  according  to 
hia  own  (latement.  (lb.  It.  54  ;  corap.  Plin.  HiiL 
Nat.  TiL  6.  a.  S,  Elenchua,  TiL  he.) 

There  are  Beveral  mcdoli  of  Agripjuna,  which 
ire  diatiogniihaUe  from  th«e  of  her  mother  by 
the  litis  of  Augiuto,  which  thoie  of  her  mother 
oeTH  hsTc.  On  *ome  of  her  medala  ahe  la  repre- 
aented  wi^  her  hiuband  Clondini,  in  othera  with 
her  aon  Neru.  The  former  it  the  oue  in  tbe  one 
annexed.  Tbe  worda  on  each  aide  an  reBpedJrely, 


AGRIPPI'NUS,  Biahop  of  Cnrthnw,'  of 
*enerablo  memory,  bnt  known  for  being  Uie  firtt 
to  maintain  the  neeeeaity  of  n-bnptizing  all 
herelicL  (Vincent.  Lirinena.  CbntnwaiL  L  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  regarded  thii  opinion  a*  the  convction  of 
■D  error  (S.  Augiutm.  Zta  Baplimo,  IL  7,  ToL  ix. 
p.  103,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  AugniUne  aeems  to 
bnply  he  defended  hia  error  in  writing.  (Ebal.  93, 
t.  lU.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Biahopt  at 
Canhage  about  i.  D.  200  (Vujg.  A.  o.  21G,  Maoa 
A.  D.  217)  on  the  tnhject  of  Action.  Though  he 
BiTed  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Auguiiine  noticea  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprien 
tfaooght  of  aeparaling  Irom  tha  Church.  (On 
ATMnto.  iiL  2,  p.  JOS.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AORIPPI'NUS,  PACiyNIUS,  who«  fiilher 
waa  put  to  death  by  Tlberiut  on  a  charge  of  treo- 
un.    (SneL  Tib.  6 1 .)     Agrippinuj  waa  accuied  at 


AQRON. 
the  nme  time  u  Thnuea,  a.  i>.  67,  and  wbi  W- 
Dithed  from  Italy.  (Tac  Amu.  aiL  211,  29,  S3.] 
lie  waa  a  Stoic  pbiloiopher,  and  it  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epictetua  liu>,Stiit.Sfrm.7i,  and  Amaii. 
(LI.) 

A'GBtUS  CKypun),  a  Mn  of  Porlhaon  and 
F.urvte,  and  brother  of  Oeoens  king  of  tWydop  in 
Aetolio,  Alcalhoua,  Uelaa,  Leucopeut,  and  Sterope, 
[le  wu  father  of  ail  tont,  of  whom  Thereiirt  wai 
one.  Theae  torn  of  Agriu*  deprived  Oeneua  of 
hit  kingdom,  and  gare  it  to  their  &ther ;  but  all  of 
them,  wilh  the  eiceplion  of  Thenitei,  wen  &lain 
by  Uiomedee,  the  gnmdaan  of  Oeneua.  (Apullod. 
L  7.  §  10,  e.  S  S,  fte.)  ApoUodonu  pboes  theee 
erenta  before  the  expedition  of  the  Gi^eka  agaioat 
Troy,  while  Hyginua  (/"oi,  !7S.  comp.  2^3  and 
Antanin.  Lib.  37)  atalea,  that  Diomedea,  when  ha 
heard,  alter  the  &11  of  Troy,  of  the  miifortune  at 
hia  grandGiIhcr  Ocneut,  hoatened  back  and  expelled 
Agriua,  who  then  put  an  end  to  hia  owii  life  ;  ac- 
cording to  othen,  Agriua  and  hit  tona  were  alain 
by  Dioraede*.  (Comp.  Pant.  a.  25.  %2;  Ot.  H»- 
roid.  ii.  1G3.) 

There  are  tome  other  mythical  pcnonagei  of  the 
name  of  Agrini,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  into- 
rett  it  known.  (Heiied.  Tieoff.  1013,  &cj  Apollod. 


AUROE'CliJS  or  AOROE'TIUS,  ■ 


U^s.] 


of  ai 

itia  Sermoni 


"  1>" 
Orthogr^hia  el  DiSetentia  Sermonia,"  intended  aa 
a  lupplement  to  a  work  on  the  eome  atibject,  by 
Flaiint  Caper,  and  dadiated  to  a  biahop,  Euehe- 
riua.  He  U  suppoaed  Bo  hare  lired  in  the  middla 
of  Oie  Sth  eenliuy  of  our  era.  H  it  work  ia  printed 
in  PuUchiua'  "  Qnunmaticae  I^tiiiae  Aoctott* 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266-2276.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOROETAS  ("AtpoItbi),  a  Greek  hiatorian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (Sn^uof},  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  leholiaal  on  Apoll»- 
niu>  (iu  1248)  quote*,  and  one  on  Libya  (AiSunlJ, 
the  fourth  book  of  which  ji  quoted  by  the  usts 


AGRON  f  A7/wr),  1.  The  aon  of  Ninus  the 
Aral  of  the  I.ydian  dynaily  of  the  HeracJeid^ui. 
The  tmdition  wan,  that  thie  dynaaty  tnpphuitcd  a 
native  race  of  kinga,  having  been  originally  en- 
tnjited  with  the  government  aa  deputiei.  The 
namet  Ninut  and  Belui  in  their  geneolngy  nmder 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Auyrtan  gover- 
nort,  or  ptincei  of  Attyrian  origin,  and  that  theil 
nccetsion  morkt  the  period  of  an  Aaayrian  con- 
quctL  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  aoQ  of  Pleoratue,  a  king  of  lUyria.     In 


ipcl  the  M«- 

dioniana  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agion  undo^ 
took  to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
■o  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  troia  Deme- 
tnui,  the  &ther  of  Philip-  He  accordingly  aent  to 
their  asuitonce  a  force  of  £000  Illyriana,  who 
gained  a  decitive  victory  over  the  Aetoliana. 
Agron.  overjoyed  at  the  newt  of  thii  ancceta,  gnve 
himtelf  npto  Icaititig,  and,  in  conieqaenoe  of  hit  ex- 
cesB,  contracted  a  plenriiy,  of  which  he  died.  (».& 
231.)  He  waa  anccecded  in  the  government  by 
hia  wife  Teuto.  Just  after  hia  death,  an  embaaiy 
arrived  from  the  Romani,  who  had  tent  to  mediota 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  iiland  of  Im^ 
who  had  revolted  &om  Agron  and  placed  thaM 


AIIALA. 
fEhs  cnder  the  protection  of  the  Romani.  By 
hk  bit  wiia,  Tcitmta,  whom  ho  diToimd,  he  hitd 
■  maa  DUHd  Piunoi,  or  Pinneu,  who  lurrived 
hira,  mni  wai  placed  aadei  the  guardianihip  of 
Uemetriiu  Pfasriu,  who  mamrd  h»  mothu  after 
the  dalh  of  Tenia.  (Dion  Cou.  iiiit.  46,  151  : 
Poljfa.  iL  i — I ;  Appian,  IIL  7  ;  Plor.  ii.  6 ;  Plin. 
ff.  JV.  niiv.  fi.)  [C  P.  M.] 

AOROTEBA  CAyforipa),  the  hnnUeM,  a  »u^ 
oBineDf  Anemia.  {Horn.//.  iiL  471.)  At  Agrae 
OB  the  llisnu,  where  ihe  wa>  bclirved  to  have  hrst 
hoDled  after  her  a>TiTiil&DniI>elDi,AnmiiaAgrntan 
had  a  trmple  with  a  italue  carrying  a  bow.  (Psua. 
i.  19.  S  7.)  Under  thie  name  >hc  wai  niio  wor- 
■bipped  at  A^feira.  (lii.  26.  §  S.)  The  name 
Agroteia  i»  ejnonjmoiu  with  Agraea  [AoHASub], 
Int  Eoitathiu)  (ad  Jl.  f.  361)  derivei  it  from  the 
town  of  Agne.  Coaceming  Ihe  wonhip  of  Ariemii 
AlftDtera  at  Alheni,  aee  DicL  of  Jut.  i.  u.  'A-j-po- 
Tfyindvaia,p.  31.  [L.  S.] 

AOY  lEUS  CKymiit),  a  sunHiDe  of  Apollo  ile- 
•mbiog  him  ai  the  pmttctor  of  the  •treeti  and 
public  plana.  A>  auch  he  wai  wonhipprd  at 
Acbaroae  (Pana  i.  31.  §  3).  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7\ 
and  at  Tcgea.  (riiL  63.  g  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
wonhip  of  Apollo  AfQdeut  in  the  lait  of  Iheae 
ptaeo  ii  leUted  bj  PaDuniaa  (Compare  Hor. 
a.™.  IT,  6.  28;  Matrob.  HO.  i.  9.1        [1,.  S.] 

AUY'KRUIUS  (-Ayifpioi),  a  nalire  of  CoIIt- 
toa  in  Atlica,  whom  Andoddei  ironically  calli  riy 
maXit  udyadir  {de  Mfit  p.  65.  ed.  Reiike),  after 

public  moHj,  obtained  aboat  B.  c  39£  the  rcator- 
atiou  of  the  Theorican,  and  alio  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  aaaembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
*      ■       *     n  lo  ilie 


AllENOBARDUS. 


»l 


Don.  t  TiHocr.  p.  742.)  Bj  thi 
the  pablic  reTenue  Agyrrhiua  b«aune  to  pinHilar, 
ibu  he  waa  appointed  general  in  B.  c.  3S9.  (Xen. 
JMl.  i>.  8.  g  31  ;  Uiod.  lir.  99;  Bwkh,  PiM. 
Knm.  </  Atim,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c,  2nd  ed. 
Kngi  tianiLi  SdvmiaDD,  de  Omiliu,  p.  65,  &c.) 
Ail  A' LA,  the  name  of  a  patriciBn  ^mily  nf  th 
Serritia  Gena.  There  were  alio  ie»eral  pcrwni  of 
lliia  geni  with  the  name  of  Stmelut  Akala, 
may  haye  formed  a  different  Gunily  from  the 
be ;  but  ai  the  Ahalae  and  Stnicti  Ahaloe  ore 
bequently  confounded,  all  the  penona  of 
nama  are  giien  here. 

I.    CSlBVlUUSSTItUCTUSAHaLA,  const 

47S,  died  in  bia  ycai  of  otCee,  ai  appean  from  the 


L   <LI.. 


I».) 


s  SrnucTua 


2.  C.  SuviLii 

pnnted  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Moel. 
waa  plotliDg  againit  the  itate.     In  (he  night, 
which  the  dictator  waa  appointed,  the  capitol  a 
an  the  Mrong  poata  were  garriaoQed  by  the  parti' 
latia  of  the  potiiciauL     In  the  morning,  when  the 
pecfile  aiaemblsd  in  the  forum,  and  Ip.  Maeliu) 
UDoog  them,  Ahala  tmnmoned  the  latter  lo  appear 
nefbte  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maeliut  ditobeying 
aad  taking  refbge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  ruahed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.    (Lii.  ii.  13, 14  ;  Zo- 
KBH,  liL  20  i    Dionyi.  Ere  Mu,  L  p.  3.)      Thi 
■ct  ia  tDBiIiancd  by  later  writer)  ai  an  eiampte  c 
■■cimt  haraiam,  and  ■•  frequently  refeired  to  b, 
Ocov  ID  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (h  Oili. 
L  1,  pra  IHa.  3,  Colo,  16)  ;  but  it  wsi  in  reality 


otw  of  mnrder,  and  wni  no  regarded  at  ifie  (iiiw. 
klkila  wns  brought  to  triiU,  and  only  escaped  con- 
cmnation  by  a  .oluntarj  e.ile.  (VnL  Max.  t.  S. 
£  2 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  L  3,  pro  Dam.  32.)  Liry  paaicM 
orer  this,  and  only  mentions  (ir.  21),  that  a  biU 
wu  brought  in  thm  years  afterwards,  a.  c.  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Moeliua,  a  tribune,  for  conf 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  tiuled. 

A  representation  of  Ahahi  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  BruluB,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  nioie  than  an  imaginaij 

eended  {j-otn  L.  Brutus,  (he  first  conaul,  on  hia 
father's  side,  and  from  C  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  that  was  sprung  from  two  tyiaonkide*. 
(Comp.ac.  od^».  iiii.4U.)  The  head  of  BrutM 
'  B  anneied  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  reprfr 


3.  C.  SlHVILTUH  Q.  P.  C.  N.  Snti^Tt/B  AuaLA, 

consul  B.  c.  427.   (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Sbrvilius  p.  p.  Q.  n.  STBuiTUa  AaaLA. 

the  same  yeari  which  U(ler  dignity  he  obtained 
in  conicEiucnce  of  supporting  (he  senate  againM  hit 
eollengoea,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Vat  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  (he  following 
year,  407.  He  was  cnnsulai  Iribnnc  a  (hird  tim* 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senals  in  compelling 
hit  colleogues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.    (Liv.  iv.  56,  B7,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  SiRViLii's  AHALa,  mngisler  rqnitnm 
B.  c  389,  when  Ciunillu*  was  anpoiuted  dictator  a 
third  lime.  (Ut.  tL  S.)  AhaU  it  ^loken  of  aa 
mngiiter  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Mnnliut  tummaned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  hit  favour,  aa  one  of  those  whose  Urea  hi 
had  BflTed  in  battle;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear. 
(it.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  ciremnitanee, 
calls  Ahala  ;>.ijeniliui.    (H.N.yu.^.) 

6.  Q.  SBHVlI.:tia  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  connd 
B.  c  365,  and  again  B.  c  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  bit  plebeian  collesgue  \,.  Genuciut  had  been 
ibiin  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tttmidtia^  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  CoUine  gate.    He  held 

1  in  355.    (LiT.  liL  1,  4,  6, 


11,17,) 


7,  g.  Si 


UK  Q.  r.  Q.  N.  Ahala,  magistn 
un  B.  c  ihi,  when  M.  Pabius  was  appointed 
or  lo  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  coasol 
342,  At  the  beginning  of  the  litat 


He  I 


city  ;  his  colleBgue  hi 


charge  of  the  war.  (Lit.  vii.  22,  38.) 
AHENOBARBUS,  the  nanw  of  K  plebeian 
fiunily  of  the  Dohitia  OaNS,  so  called  mm  Ibt 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  lignifiei  "Ked-Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  waa 
said  that  the  I>ioKiiri  annnunced  to  one  of  tball 
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anoMtoiB  the  Tietory  of  the  RomanB  orer  the  Latini 
at  lake  Resilliu  (Bl  a  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 
trath  id  wW  they  lai^  that  they  stfoked  his 


AHENOBARBUS. 

black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediatdy 

red.    (Suet  Ner.  1 ;  Plat.  AemiL  26»  CbrioL  8| 

Dionyi.  ri.  13;  TeHaXL  JpoL22,) 


4.  Ob.  Domhiiu  Ahenobarbiu,  Coa.  &  c.  96. 


Stbmma  Absnobarborum. 
1.  Cn.  Domitiai  Ahenobaiboa,  Coa^  &  c.  1921 

%  Cn.  Domitina  Ahenobarboa,  Coa.  Snff.  a.  c.  163. 

8.  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbna,  Cob,  a.  c.  122. 

I 


5.  L.  Domitina  Ahenobailna,  Coa.  &  a  94« 


6.  Cn.  Domitina  Ahenobarbna.  Probabl  j  ion  of 
No.  4.  Died  &  c.  81.  Married  Comelia»  daogh- 
tar  of  L.  Comelina  Cinna»  Coa.  b.  c.  87. 


) 

10.  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbna,  Coa. 
A.  n.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
daogfater  of  Qermanicna. 

IS.  L.  Domitina  Ahenobarbna,  the  emperor  Nsro. 

1.  Cn.  DoiciTias  L.  f.  L.  n.  Ahbnobarbub, 
plebeian  aedile  b.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Fannua  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  piaetorship,  &  c.  1 94.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxzir.  iit  43^  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  the 
aonsnl  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  10, 20, 22, 40,  xxxvL 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
ni  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xzxvii. 
39;  Plat.  Apopiik,  Rom,  On.  Vomit)  In  his 
etmsobhip  one  of  hia  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  ^'Roma,  cave  tibi.**  (Liv.  xxxt.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  i.  6.  §  5,  who  fiUsely  says,  Bello  Punieo 

2L  Cm.  Dovrriua  Cn.  p.  L.  m.  Arbnobarbus, 
eon  of  the  preceding,  i^iaa  chosen  pontifex  in  b.  c. 
172,  when  a  young  man  {lay,  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
waa  sent  mth  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (zliy.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commisaiflners  for  arranging  the  afiiurs  of  Ma- 
aedonia  in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paullus  (xIt. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  &ult  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, ha  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Deor,  it  4,  de  Dh, 
ii.  35;  Vtii,  Mtut,  I  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  DoMiTius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  AmtNOBARBua, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  AUobroges  in  Oaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutoroalius,  the  king  of  the 
SalluTii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
•f  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  AUo- 
hiogea  and  their  aUy  Vituitos,  king  of  the  Arvemi, 
near  Vindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


7.  L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbna,  Coa. 
B.  a  54.  Married  Poicia,  siatar 
of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitina  Ahenobaiboa,  Coa.  B.  a  32. 

9.  L.  Domitina  Ahenobari)ua,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.    Married 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonios  and  Octavia. 

I 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispns  Paa- 
aienuB. 


I 

12.  Domitia  Lepida. 
Married  M.  Vale- 
rina  Messala. 


the  Rhodanns  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephanta.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies, and  went  in  procesaion  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Liv.  Epit,  61 ;  Floma,  iii.  2;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191  ; 
Cic  pro  Font.  12,  Brui.  26 ;  VeUei.  iL  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  V.  13;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caeci- 
lius  MetelluB,  and  expelled  twenty-two  peraona 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  Epit.  62 ;  Cic.  pro  CtueuU 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet  I.  &)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Oaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic  pro 
Font  8.) 

4.  Cn.  DoiciTius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Abbnobarbi7% 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c 
1 04,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marina.  ( Ascon. 
til  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he 
brought  forwaM  the  law  {Lex  Domitia)^  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  coll^[es  to  the  people.  (Diet  o/Ant  ppu 
773,  bu  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
^7^.67;  CicproDeiotU;  Val.  Max.  vl  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwarda 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaurua 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  /.  c;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100 ;  Cic  Div.  m  CaedL  20,  Verr.  iL  47. 
ComeL  2,  pro  Stxtur,  1.)  He  was  consul  n.  c  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  b.  c  92,  with  Liciuiua^ 
Cressus,  the  orator.  In  his  ceusorUiip  he  and  hia 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic  de  Orat  iii.  24 ;  OelL  xv.  1 1 ),  but  thia 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  conctfU 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  waa  of  a  violent  temper,  and  waa 
moreover  in  fiivour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  liv* 
ing,  while  Cnasus  loved  luxury  and  encoaii^iad 
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Among  the  many  tajings  recorded  of  botK 
we  an  U^d  that  Craastts  oWrred,  ^that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  blast,  who  had 
a  mouth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead.^  (Plui.  H,  N. 
zriii.  I;  Saet  Lc;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4 ;  Macrob. 
SaL  ii.  11.)  Ckero  nya,  that  Domitiiis  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  Uie  orators,  but  that  he 
^oke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
maintain  his  high  rank.  (Cic.  Brut.  44.) 

5.  L^  Doiimus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ambnobarbus, 
■on  of  No.  S  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sidly,  probably  in  B.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  tlavM  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
amui  He  ordered  a  slaTO  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic  Verr» 
T.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  tL  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  ciyil  war  between  Marios  and  SuUa, 
he  eeponsed  the  nde  of  the  hitter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Mariua, 
by  the  praetor  Damasippus,  (Appian,  B,  C  L  88  ; 
VeOei.  iL  26  ;  Oros.  v.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  Dourrius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  p.  Ahbnobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ier  of  L  Cornelias  Cinna,  consul  in  B.  c  87,  and 
in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Ainca,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himselC  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Ntmiidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Ciu  Pompeins,  whom  SuUa  had  sent  against  him, 
aiul  was  afierwaids  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
csunp,  &  c.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
waa  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Lit.  EpiL  89 ;  Plut  Pomp.  10, 12 ;  Zonaraa,  x.  2; 
Oroa.  T.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  ri.  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  DoMiTius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
•on  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Venes.  In  61  he 
waa  cumle  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Niunidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Casa.  xxxviL  46 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  54 ;  this 
pause  in  the  games  was  called  dUtuluan^  Hor.  Ep. 
i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  his  aedileship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  Airanius.  The  poUtical  opinions  of  Ahe- 
nobarbus coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throughout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  (^yposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  bv 
Vettioa,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
aeoompliee  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  waa  praetor  in  B.  c.  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Jolkn  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
taoB  the  measures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
dim,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
denated,  however,  hy  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
aba  became  eandidatea,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Martius  on  the  day  of  eWction  by  force  of 
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armsk  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  f  ollow«' 
ing  year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  poweir 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  Ho 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pnlcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  waa 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c.  52,  he  waa 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero^s  absence  in  CiU- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelins 
to  Cicero.  In  B.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Oaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  hitter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocmtical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur* 
render  to  Caesar^  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar^s  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer> 
tainly  not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus* 
feehngs  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  waa 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenoliarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afiraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  waa 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  thenk  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  OreUi^s 
Otwmatiiam  T\Ulkumm ;  Suet.  JVsr.  2 ;  Dion  Casa. 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  BdL  do.) 

8.  Cn.  Domitiub  L.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
son  of  the  preoedinff,  was  taken  with  his  fiither  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  waa  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  CBesar*B 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  m 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesai.    In  42  hs 
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nrnimw'"'  >  Sort  of  lift}  ibip*  b  the  lankn  wa, 
ud  DomplMelj'  defoatcd  pomitiui  CatriDiu  on  the 
<I«T  of  Iha  Gnt  b*ttle  of  Philippi,  u  ths  Uller 
•ttempted  to  aul  anl  of  BnuidoiiuiiL  He  wu 
•tJutM  Impenlor  in  cooiequaiee,  uid  ■  ncoid  of 
iLiinctorj  iipnaerrBd '" '^  '  — i^-j. 


AJAX. 
10.  Cn.  DoMinus  L.  r.  Cn.  h.  AuwuoMAKKwr 
■on  of  the  preceding,  uid  fuiiti  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  majried  Agrip[nu,  the  daughter  of 
Oenmnicu.  He  vm  (sninl  i..  D.  Si,  and  aftei- 
mrdi  pnconm!  in  Sicilj.  He  ^cd  >(  Pyrgi  in 
Etmria  of  dropej.  Hii  life  wu  itained  with 
dime*  li  iTeiy  kind.  He  wat  seemed  ■•  the  bc- 
complioe  of  Albacilla  of  the  crimei  of  idnller?  and 
mmderi  and  alio  of  ineeal  with  hii  utter  Doniitia 
Lei^da,  and  only  eacsped  execution  hj  the  death 
of  Tiboiu*.  Wben  coi^iatukied  on  the  biith  of 
hi*  un,  afierwudi  Nero,  he  repUed  that  whaiefer 
wu  ipning  from  him  and  Agrippioa  could  only 
bring  rain  to  the  itat*.  (SueL  Ner.  5,  G  ;  Tic 
Ann.  i».  7JS,  Ti.  1,  *7,  xii.  64  ;  VeUeL  iL  72  ( 
DionCaM-liiiLIT.) 

n.  DauiTu.dau^terof No.9.   [DoitmA.1 
12.    DomriA    Lai'Ui^    duighlet  of    No.   !l. 


After  Iba  latth  of  Philippi  («3),  Abmitatlna 

aoDdncted  the  war  tndepcnde ntl;  of  Sex.  Pompeini, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  leTantj  tbipi  and  two  Icgiooa 
plundered  the  coaiU  of  the  Ionian  lea. 

In  40  Ahenoharboi  beame  reconciled  to  Antonj, 
which  gBTe  great  ofEimcs  to  Octanaoiu,  and  wai 
placed  over  Bithjnia  by  Antonj.  In  the  peace 
•ondoded  with  Sei.  Pompeiui  in  3S,  Antonj  pro- 
Tided  for  the  ufetj  of  Ahenobarbni,  and  obtained 
lor  him  the  piomiH  [)f  the  coninlihip  for  33. 
Ahenobarbo*  remained  a  canaideiable  time  in 
Alia,  and  acoompaiued  Antonj  in  hit  unfnrtiuiate 
campugn  against  the  Parthiani  in  36.  He  became 
•otuul,  accntding  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
jear  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antonj 
■od  Auguitui.  Ahenobaibu*  fled  ban  Rome  to 
Antonj  al  Epheiua,  where  he  fbimd  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeaTonred,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
nmaral  fnnu  the  army.  Many  af  the  aolElien, 
diiguited  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 

party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  orcr  tc 
Anguitua  iliDrtly  beiare  the  battle  of  Allium.  He 
va>  not,  tioweuFT,  pretent  at  the  battle,  aa  he  died 
a  few  dayi  after  joining  Auguatni.  Sueionina  aayi 
that  he  wa.  the  best  of  hii  6mily.  (Cic.  PhU.  ii 
1 1, 1.  6,  Bnd.  2S,  ad  Fam.  tL  22 ;  Appinn.  B.  C. 
V.  55,  63,  65;  Pint.  Anion.  70,71  ;  Dion  Cbh 
lib.  xltii— t ;  VelleL  iL  76,  81 ;  Suet.  Ner.  3 
Tx.Ann.iy,U.) 

9.  L.  DouiTius  Cn.  p.  L.  h.  Ahknobarbus, 
•on  of  the  preceding,  waa  betrothed  in  d.  c  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octarianoa  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
lun,  lo  Anlonla,  the  daughter  of  the  bttei  by 
OetaTia.  He  wu  acdile  in  B.  c  22,  and  coniul  in 
D.  c  16.  After  hiicoiuutihip,and  pTDbnblyaitfac 
iooceiKr  of  Tiberiuj,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Geraianj,  troised  the  Elbe,  and  penetrnt- 
cd  ftulher  into  the  country  than  any  of  hii  prede- 

iniignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  i..  D.  25.  Su 
nioi  deiciibei  him  at  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relate!  that  in  hii  aedileahip  be  commiuide ' 
the  tenior  L.  Plancni  to  make  waj  for  him  ;  ar 
that  in  hii  pmetorthip  and  coniulihip  he  brought 
Roman  knighti  and  matron*  on  the  ilage.  He 
axhibiled  ihowi  of  wild  boaiti  in  crery  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  hia  gladiatorial  combaU  were  con- 
ducted with  w  much  bloodihed,  thai  AugUBliii 
wai  obliged  to  pnt  lomc  rtitraint  upon  then 
(Suet.  Ner.  i  ;  Tnc  Am.  it.  U  ;  Dion  Cau.  liv 
(9;  VeUoLiL73.) 
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n  of  No. 


13.  L.  DoHiT 
10,  aflerwardi  the  emperor  Nen 

U.  Cn.  DoHlTJUB  Ahikubabbuh,  pracior  in 
H.  c  £4.  ^Tudpd  at  the  Kcimd  tri.il  of  M.  CofIIui, 
(Cic.  arf  Qit  fr.  iL  13.)  He  may  haie  been  Ifae 
Hn  of  No.  5. 

15.  L,  DoHmiia  AHB.SOBAIUIUS,  praetor  b.  c 
8Q,  commanded  the  pcarince  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  pruconiuL  In  79,  he  wai  luiumoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellui  Pini,  who  waa' 

woi  defeated  and  killed  bj  Hirluleiui,  qaaeitor  of 
Scrtoriui,  near  the  Anna.  (PluL  &rt  12;  Liv. 
Epa.  90;  Eutrop.  tl  Ij  Florua,  iiL  22;  Or™. 
T.  23.) 

AJAX  (  kUa).  1.  A  ton  of  TeUmon,  king  of 
Salnmii,  by  Peribooa  or  Eriboea  {ApoUod.  iii.  IZ 
e  7  -,  Paul.  i.  42.  g  4 ;  P>n<l.  Itk  tL  65  ;  Diod. 
ir.  79),  and  a  grandioti  of  Aeacua.  Homer  odli 
him  A>u  the  Tclamonian,  Ajoi  (he  Great,  or 
limply  AJBi  (II  ii.  76S,  ii.  169,  liy.  410  ;  camp. 
Find.  7(tl.  ti.  3S),  whcreai  the  other  Ajal,  Iha 
ion  of  Oileui,  is  alwayi  diitinguiihed  bom  the 
former  hj  lome  epitliet.  Accoiding  to  llamft 
Ajai  joined  the  expeditjou  of  the  Greek*  ngnimt 
Troy,  with  hii  Sahuniniiun,  in  twelie  ihii.s  {It. 
ii.  557;  comp.  Stmh.  ii.  p.  394),  and  wa.  n^xt  lo 
Achillce  the  moit  diilinjtuijbed  and  the  bnivot 
among  the  Gieeki.  (ii.  763,  iiiL  279.  &<.)  He 
ii  described  ai  tall  of  itature,  and  liia  bend  ;uij 
broad  ihoulders  ai  rising  above  those  of  iJI  the 
Greeks  (iiL  226,  &<:.);  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achillei.  (tW.  li.  550,  ixiv.  17; 
comp.  Pflna.  L  3.i.  §  3.)  When  Hector  cluiUeiif:,-,! 
the  btarot  of  ilic  Grocki  to  single  coiuhal,  Aj;ix 
came  forward  among  KTcml  others.  The  people 
prajod  that  he  might  (lEUt,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajai  {II.  lii.  179,  Ac),  and  he  ap- 
proached. Hector  hiniielf  began  lo  Iremble.  (215.) 
Ho  wounded  Hector  and  d-Tshed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  comhatanli  were  x^paniti^l, 
and  upon  parting  they  exch.inged  arms  with  ona 
BiiDther  as  a  token  of  mulunl  oteem.  (305,  &e.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ainbaavulon  whom  .^giv- 
memnon  lent  to  conciliate  Achillas,  (ii.  169.)  l(o 
fought  several  times  beiidei  with  Hector,  as  in  Iho 
battle  DOtr  the  ships  of  the  Otvcki  (liv.  409,  kc  xv. 
415,  itL  114),  and  in  prelecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clna.  riviLI28,732.}  In  the  games  atthefiuieiol 
pile  ofPatrDcliu,  Ajax  fought  nith  (^dyuens,  but 
wilhout  gniiiiiig  any  decided  adnutige  over  him 
(xiili  720,  &c!).    Olid  in  like  miuiDU  with  THa- 
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In  the  eontest  about  the  annoiir  of  AehillM, 
he  was  OMiquered  bj  Odyaaeus,  and  this,  tnjs 
Homer,  became  the  caiiBe  of  his  death.  {Od.  xi. 
541,  &C.)  Odytteut  afterwardB  met  his  spirit  in 
llaidea,  mid  eodeavoitred  to  appease  it,  bat  in  rain. 
Thus  £w  the  storj  of  Ajaz,  the  Telamonian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fur* 
Bish  ns  with  tbtioiis  other  traditions  about  his 
yonth,  bnt  more  especially  abont  his  death,  which 
is  so  Tsgndy  allad«l  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
ApcOlodoras  (iiL  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (IsA,  yL 
51,  &C.),  Ajaz  became  inynlnerable  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
called  Afas  from  dtr6s^  an  eaf^le,  which  ap- 
immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  fiivour- 
able  omen.  According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
SchoL),  Ajax  was  bom  before  Henudes  came  to 
Tdamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  inyulner- 
able  by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion^s  skin. 
(Corap.  SchoL  ad  IL  xxiii.  841.)  Ajaz  is  also 
mentioaed  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  Daring  the  war 
i^gaxnst  Troy,  Ajaz,  like  AchiUes,  made  excursions 
into  neighbonring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thradan  Chersonesos,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dome,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Pnrygia,  slew 
kii^  Teothras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
earned  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king*s 
daughter,  ^o  became  his  mistress.  (Diet  Cret 
u.  18 ;  Soph.  AJ.  210,  480,  &.c, ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achibes, 
Agaaemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prise  to  Odyaeens.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajaz  bto  an  awfiil  state  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
4»f  the  Greek  army,  made  great  haToc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  moniing,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  lad  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
eoce  given  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
36;  Soph.  Aj,  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Mei,  ziii.  1, 
Ac.;  Lycophr.  L  e.)  Less  poetical  tra'Utions 
make  Ajaz  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  V.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajaz.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
was  ehazged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
bat  socoeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion. (Pans,  i  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  FansaniM  (L  35.  §  3 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met  ziii. 
3i97,  Ac.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
np  a  poifle  flower  which  bore  the  letten  ai  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Aocording  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolemni,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophodes,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Tcocrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidfte.  (Comp.  Q.  Smym.  v.  500 ;  Phiiostr.  Her, 
zi.  3.)  Panaanias  (iii.  19.  §  II)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  iu 
the  •sland  of  Leuoe.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajaz,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  fonnd  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  burifvl  again.  (Phiiostr.  ffer.  i.  2 ; 
Fans.  iii.  39.  §  11)     Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
De  Be  PM,  x.  in  fin. ;  Plut  Sympot.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Aioj^mdi. 
{Did,  of  Ant.  s,  v,)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (AcanHi)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2 ;  Plut  S^pot.  i.  10.)  Not  £u 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajaz,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antouius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  595.) 
Aocording  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  1 6)  the  wife  of 
Ajaz  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaoes.  (Soph.  AJ.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajaz.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4 ;  Plut.  Alcib, 
I.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  V.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  ( Pans.* 
V.  22.  §  2 ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N,  zzxv.  10.  §  3G ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix,  \1.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajaz,  is  still  extant  in  the  Rgremont  collection  at 
Petworth.     (Bottiger,  AmtUthea,  iiL  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  O'lleus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  ciUled  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  ziv.  468)  calls  him 
Narydus  heros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&C.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab,  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tehunonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (\ivo0fijpi}(),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  ziv.  520,  &c.,  xxiiL 
789,  &c.)  His  principal  exploits  daring  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  : 
xiiL  700,  &C.,  xiv.  520,  &c.,  zvi  350,  zvii.  250', 
732,  &c.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  ialU  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prise.  (zxiiL  754,  &c.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (rupol  Wrpai),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangen  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (Od,  iv.  499,  &c.) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
O'lleus  and  the  nymph  Khene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  sniton  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,  97 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  {Her.  viii.  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  it  laid,  he  mahed  into  the  temple  S 
Athena,  where  Caaaandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statno  of  the  goddess  as  a  sop- 
pliant.  Ajaz  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (  Viig.  Aen.  ii.  408 ; 
Earipw  ThKuL  70,  &c.;  Diet.  Cret.  ▼.  12;  Hygm. 
Fah.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Castsandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635;  Q.  Smym.  xiii.  422; 
Lyoophr.  360,  with  the  SchoL);  Odyesens  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Pans.  z.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  I.)  The  whole  chaxge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  have  been  an  mvention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himselE  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sofBdent  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajoz  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharean  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Ruboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  116;  comp.  Virg.  Am,  L  40,  &c, 
XL  260.)  For  a  different  aoooont  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her,  viil  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Ljf9opkr,  L  e. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Lenoe.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Lfocrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  nationid  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  &ith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  pbce  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I,  c ;  Conon.  NarraL  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  i^>- 
pears  on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileus.     (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &a)  [L.  &] 

A'IDES,  •Attijf.     [Hades.] 

AIDO'NEUS  (*Aa«Kf^s).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'Atlhis,  (HonL  II.  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadss] 

2.  A  mvthical  king  of  the  Molossiani,  in 
Epeims,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  fisther  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assbtance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acadb- 
M(78],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidoneus.  This  king  Uiinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offexed  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  A'l'doneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Pint 
7/iai.  31,  35.)  Eusebins  (Chron,  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  elopeid.  It  is  dear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoneus  is  nothing  hot  the  sacred 
l^fond  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  Is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCTJ'TILTS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
dfviiiity.     In  the  year  &  c.  389,  a  short  time  be- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silenee  of 
night,  announdng  that  the  Gauls  were  approa^ing. 
(Liv.  V.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawn 
from  the  dty,  the  Romans  remanbered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  exvct- 
ing  on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  aluir  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  **  Annonncing  Speaker.'*  (Lav.  v.  50 ;  Varro, 
ap,  GeU,  xvi.  17;  Cic  de  DiwmaL  i.  45,  iL 
32.)  TL.  &1 

ALABANDUS  ('A;u(«a»8os),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabanda  worahtpped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byz.  »,  o.  *AAafey8a ;  Cic. 
de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGCNIA  ('AAoTovIa),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  ia 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat.  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  ('AAoXico^i^tf),  a  soi^ 
name  of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  vilhige  of  AUdoo- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  d^oAjrecr, 
BO  that  it  would  signify  the  "  powerful  defender.** 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  'AKaXKOfUmw  ^ 
MuUer,  OixAom.  p.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCO'MENES  CAkahKo/Uinis),  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alaloomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bom  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  w<»ahipL 
(Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  (Dt 
DaedaL  Fragm,  5),  he  advised  Zens  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak'Wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hen  into  j^ousy.  Tho 
name  of  the  wifie  of  Alalcomenes  waa  Athe- 
nau,  and  that  of  his  son,  Glancopos,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Bys. 
9.  V,  *AXa\KOfiiinoy;  Paus^  ix.  3.  §  3;  oompb 
Did.  o/AnL  t.  v.  Aai3a\a;  MuUer,  OnAam.  p. 
213.)  [L.  a] 

ALALCOME'NIA  (*AAa\jco/Mr(a),  one  of  tho 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  two 
sisters,  Thelxionooa  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  wore  not  taken  rashly  or  though  tr 
lessly.  Their  name  was  npa^iSiicw,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telpbi 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  th< 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrifioed  to  them,  except  heada^ 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panyasis,  ap,  S&spA.  By^e. 
i,  V,  Tp^fiikfi ;  Suid.  s.  V.  n^iSuni ;  Miiller,  Oi^ 
cham,  p.  128,  &c)  [L.  &] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  Oermnn  AMe,  i,  e,  •'AH 
rich,**  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as 
being  the  fint  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  tac^ 
tered  and  sacked  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  iq>peared  before  its  walls  since  tho 
time  of  Hannibal  He  was  of  the  fiuniiy  of  Baltha, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  fiunily  of  the  Visjgothib 
(Jocnandes,  de  Rth,  GeU  29.)  His  first  appearanco 
in  histoiy  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theododus  with  the  command  of  the  Gothk 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Engeniiia.  (Zosiniii% 
V.  5.)     In  396,  partly  firom  anger  at  beiog  refuMed 
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the  amunaod  of  the  anniet  of  the  eaatem  em|}ire, 
p«tftlj  at  the  instigation  of  Rofinns  (Sociates, 
HiaL  BeeL  viL  10),  he  invaded  and  denutated 
Greece,  till,  bj  the  arriTal  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
vas  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus.  Whilst  there 
b-3  was,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadiua,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  lUyricom  (Zosimus,  ▼.  5, 6),  and 
pertlj  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  proyiding  anns  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
his  buth  and  fiuae,  was  by  his  countnrmen  elected 
king  in  398.  (daudian,  Euinp,  iL  212,  BdL  OH. 
533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  nent  in  the  two  inva- 
nona  of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
anproToked,  bronght  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
after  a  bloody  defeat  at  PoUentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasares  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oros.  riL  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  tmnsferred  his  services  from 
Arcadios  to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  lllyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (408-4 1 0)  was  occflr 
sioned  by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
nvusacre  of  the  Gothic  fiimilies  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  Alaric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attains,  till  on  discovery  of  his  incar 
parity,  he  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (S^simus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
his  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  ri\'er  Busentiuus,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  Uie  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
vii  39 ;  Jomandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
— ^his  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laagh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, **The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown,** 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  **  Your  lives** — are  in  the  true  savage 
homoiir  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona :  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  fivrms  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
common  with  odier  barbarian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
scmples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  PoDentia,  and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
during  the  siick  uf  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37,  39), 
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I  imply  that  the  Christiim  fiuth,  in  which  he  bad 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fieree  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  mariced  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  oontemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empiie 
as  the  representative  of  civilisation  and  Chriatianity, 
and  as  tne  fit  instiument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  viL  37),  and  the 
veiy  slight  injury  which  the  gnat  bnildingt  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pegans 
the  same  sense  of  the  pretematnial  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  exjuressed  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  form.  The  dialogue  which  Claodian  {B^ 
Get.  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  tribe  seema  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  Hut  £!ceU 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  AchiUes  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city- of  Athens,  aa 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering. respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  oi  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  hit 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  chancter  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  aie  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Viaigothie 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  wae 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Qreeoe  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jomandes  de  ReU  GML 
30;  Claudian,  B»  Get.:  for  the  third  si^ge  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  ib. ;  Orosius,  viL  39 ; 
Aug.  Gv.  Deif  i.  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  i^Mst  ad  Prm- 
eip. ;  Procop.  JMf.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Sosomen,  Hid, 
Ecd.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispolensis,  Chromeom  Go^ 
iorum.)  The  invasions  of  Itidy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jomandes,  who  btends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31 )  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. Seeal8oGodefroy,acf/'Ai/ostor.xii.3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  (*AXaartop).  1.  Aocoxding  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicnm  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tncic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Pans.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut  De  Def.  Omc  13,  Ac ;  AeschyL 
Affam.  1479,  1508,  Pen.  343 ;  Soph.  7>tiaJL  1092 ; 
Eurip.  Phoen,  1560,  &c.) 

2.  AsonofNelensandChlorisb  WhenHerulea 
took  Pylos,  Alastor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9 ; 
Schpl.  ad  ApoUon.  Rkod.  L  156.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 

SJyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
ther  Clymenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Hom.  //.  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  Met  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Hom.  IL  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.  [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES    ('AAaoropfSiyt),    a   patto- 
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■jwk  Ima  AlaUor,  and  gireii  bf  Honsr  (77.  xv, 
468)  to  Troi,  vbo  wu  pnlabtj  ■  ton  of  the 
Ltcmii  ALutn'  maatiaDHl  aboie^  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  ailed  ODOTHAEUS  bj  Ckn- 
dilD,  bacnsa  with  Saphnx,  in  A.  d.  37S,  on  the 
daMh  of  VitUmii,  the  goudiaa  of  Vithencoi,  the 
JOBU  king  of  tli>  Grenthnngt,  the  chief  tribe  of 
dw  Ortngothi.  Alatheni  aid  Ssphiu  led  their 
poople  Kiou  the  Dauobe  in  Ihii  jtar,  Koi  uniting 
their  Srnxm  *ith  thnae  of  the  ViHgathi  nndei 
Fritigem,  took  put  agiinit  the  Romuu  in  the 
battle  of  Hwlrianople,  i.  u.  37B,  la  which  the  em- 
peror Valeni  wu  defeated  and  lulled.  After 
lAnudering  the  nunnnding  conntry,  AUtheni  uid 
haplif  ^  ereatnallj  zecroieed  the  Danube,  bat 
appealed  again  on  it*  banke  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tantion  of  unding  the  Roman  proTJnoei  agun. 
The;  wen,  hswerer,  repniKd,  and  Alatheni  wu 
ahin  (AmnL  Marc  xxxL  3,  &&;  Jonund.  da 
SA.  CM.  S6,  37  ;  Clandiu,  it  IV  Ow.  Homtr. 
038;  Zo^mni,!!.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mjlhial  kingi 
<rf  Alba,  nid  to  have  been  the  ma  of  T^t.inna,  uid 
the  fUhier  of  Atji,  ncconling  to  Liiy,  and  of  Ca- 
pMoa,  according  to  Diouyuuii.  He  iBigned  thiity- 
aine  Tan.     (Lit.  L  3',  DioDT*.  I  71.) 

A'LBIA  OENS.  No  penoni  of  thii  gene  ab- 
tained  any  ofSce*  in  the  atnte  till  the  fint  century 
a.  c     They  all  bore  the  cognomen  CaabinaS. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribnnei  of 
the  ideb^  at  the  fint  institntiDn  of  the  office,  B.  c 
4M.  (Ut.  iL  S3.)  Ajconiui  colli  him  L.  Albj- 
Bin*  C.  r.  Palenmlai.  {In  Oe.  OwW.  p.  76,  ed. 
Onllj.) 

3.  A  plebeian,  who  wbi  conrejinv  hie  wife  and 
diildren  in  a  coit  out  of  the  dty,  ^lei  the  defeat 
on  Ibe  Alia,  B.  c  390,  and  oteitook  on  the  Jani- 
caliu,  the  prieitt  and  Teatalt  conying  the  lacred 
Ihinga:  he  made  bii  &mi1y  alight  and  took  u 
■iwiy  ai  be  wu  aUe  to  Caen.  (Li'- t.  40;  Vol 
Has.  L  1.  §  10.)  The  coniukr  tribace  in  n.  c. 
379,  whom  Ltiy  (fi.  SO)  caUa  M.  Albiniiu,  is 
proMily  the  uma  penon  oi  the  nbore.  (Comp. 
Niebnbr,  Hot  of  Rom,  u.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
oontemporary  of  Orid,  to  iriiom  the  hitter  oddret- 
aee  one  oF  fail  Epiitlea  fmn  Pontni.  (It.  10.)  He 
ia  doHed  by  Qnintilion  (i.  1)  among  the  epic 
poet*;  OTid  alio  ipnikt  of  hit  poem  on  the  ex- 
^oit*  of  Theaeai,  and  calls  him  ndnnna  Ptda,  on 
account  of  the  eubliniiiy  of  hii  ilyle.  (Ex.  Fatt. 
It.  16.  G.)  Ha  ii  luppoKd  to  hue  written  on 
enic  noem  on  the  eioloitt  of  (Ifrmanicui,  the  »n 
anty-three  Unci  ore  pra- 
'  Seneca.-  (lib.  i.)  Thia 
titled  -  De  NavigaUone 
i  pel  Oceanum  SaptentriDnolem."  and 
daaciibe*  the  Toyage  of  OennanicLi  through  the 
Amiiia  (Emi)  into  the  northern  ocean,  A.  o.  16. 
(Comp.  Toe  Anx.  ii.  29.)  It  would  leem  from 
Manial  (t.  5),  that  Albino-anua  wu  bIm  a  writer 
of  epignine.  L.  Seneca  wm  aeqnainled  with  him, 
and  call*  Vim  fabidalor  titganlutinua.     {Ep.  132.) 

Three  L>atin  el^ci  are  atlribuiad  to  Albiuo- 
mna,  bat  without  any  luffident  authority : 
namely.— I.  "  Ad  Liriam  Aug.  de  Mone  Urun," 
which  i>  aacribed  to  Oiid  by  miay,  and  hu  been 
published  Kparstelr  by  Btemar,  Halmat.  1T7S. 
%  "  In  Obiium  Ma^iialii."  3.  -  De  Verhia  Mae- 
tenatia  mnribundi  "  (U'emadnrf. /•oiym  Zofini 
Minora,  iiL  pp.  121,  &c.,  liij,  &c) 


of  Dmiui,  of  which  li 
aarred  in  the  &aatana  < 
fragment    is    unally    e 
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Tbe  (ngnwnt  of  AlbinoTanu*  on  llw  Tojaoe  of 
Oennanicui,  baa  baeo  pnbli^ed  by  H.  Stepbaa^ 
An^Bt.  i\ii:l.,p.  416,  Pithoena,  .Qaf^nun.  4  fwca, 
«(.,  p.  239,  Bnimoiin,  Aiiik.  IJiU  iL  ep.  131, 
Wernidoif;  PmU  LaL  Mh.  ir.  L  p.  329,  Ac 
All  that  hu  been  aH^ibed  to  AlbiDonmu  waa 
pnbliihed  at  Amalcidam,  170S,  with  the  note*  iC 
J.   Scaliger  and  othara.      The  tut  edition  ii 


which  0 


Qtoina  the  text,  and  a  Qermoa 


tranilalion  in  rene,  QuedlinbnrK,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  bdonged 
to  the  party  of  ManDi  in  the  first  ciTit  war,  jutd 

of  the  Mate  m  B.  ti.  87.  He  thenupon  Sed  to 
Hiemnal  in  Nnmidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Caito 
and  Norbonui  in  0.  &  61,  he  obtained  tlie  paidon 
of  Sulla  by  tieacheionalT  putting  to  death  many 
of  tha  princifal  officen  of  Norbanua,  wham  be  bad 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  conaeqoenee 
rerelted  to  Snlla,  whence  the  Paendo-Aaconiiu  (>■ 
Oie.  Vtrr.  p.  168,  ed.  Onlli)  apeaki  of  AlbiDo- 
Tonns  betntyiug  it.  (Appon,  B.C'i.  60,  62,  91 ; 
Flora.,  iii.  31.  S  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  nime  of  the  priit- 
cicel  &mily  of  the  patrioon  Postumia  geno.  The 
original  name  waa  Albua,  u  appesn  from  tha 
Futi,  which  waa  afterwards  langihancd  into  Atbi- 
nUL  We  find  in  proper  naznea  in  I^in,  deriTotivea 
in  ami,  «■•,  and  nu,  nied  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  Knee  aa  the  simple  foima. 
(Comp.  Niabtihr,  Hiit.  i^Romt,  i.  n.  219.) 

I.  A.  Pn^rumiiB  P.  f.  Ai.B[jb  RaoiLLiNSit, 
waa,  according  to  Liiy,  dictator  B.C  498,  when 
ha  conquered  the  La^na  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillui.     Roman  atory  related  that  C*aw 

'  "  "  '  ■  *       n  thia  battle  on  tba 

dictator  ofterworda 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Cutor  and  Pollnx  in  the 
fonun.  He  woe  conaul  B.  c.  496,  in  which  year 
aome  of  the  annale,  ucording  to  Livy,  pbued  tbe 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillua ;  and  it  is  to  thia  yew 
that  Dionysiu  aiaigns  iL  (Lii.  ii.  19,20,21; 
Dionys.  tl  2,  &c  ;  Val  Moi.  i.  8.  g  1 1  Cic.  da 
NaL  Dor.  ii.  2,  iii.  B.)  The  sumame  RagiUeiuia 
ia  uanally  supposed  to  have  been  darired  &om  thia 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  wu  taken  tium 
a  place  of  residence,  jugt  aa  the  Clandii  bore  the 
saiue  name,  and  that  the  later  aniuxliAta  only  spake 

name.  Livy  (in.  46J  states  eipreialy,  that  Sci^rio 
Afiicanui  waa  the  fint  Roman  who  ablaincd  a 
surname  &om  his  conquaats.    (Niebuhr,  Hul.  t/ 

M^y  air  the  corns  of  the  Albhii  commemoiato 
thia  victory  of  their  anceator,  as  in  the  one  aaneied. 
On  one  <ide  the  head  of  Diana  is  rapreaenled  with 
the  lettera  Rouj  uiidemesth,  which  ore  \an\y 
effaced,  and  on  the  revecae  an  three  honemen 
iiumpling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  9».  Ponnifim  A.  i-.  P.  n.  Albub  Raon.- 

LBNKIK,  apparently,  accnniing  to  the  Puii,  thi-  aan 
oftheprecedin^,(though  ii  mul  bo  obaerrej.  that 
in  iheae  early  tmm  no  dependance  out  be  plved 
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opoD  dieae  genealogies,)  wu  consul  B.  c.  4€C. 
( lAw.  iii.  2 ;  Dionjs.  iz.  60.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  cQamtiasionen  sent  into  Oreeoe  to  collect  in* 
fbnnntion  about  the  laws  of  that  coontrj,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  fint  decemvirate  in  451.  (Lir. 
iiL  31,  33 ;  Dionjs.  x.  52,  56^  He  commanded, 
as  l^atns,  the  eentre  of  the  Roman  anny  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aeqnians  and  Volsdaos  wen 
iefeated  in  446.  (Lit.  iiL  70.) 

3.  A.  PosTUMius  A.  p.  P.  N.  Albus  Rbgil- 
LKMSia,  apparently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consnl  b.  c. 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aeqnians. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aeqnians  in 
458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
coranuuider.  (Li v.  iii.  4, 5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sp.  Pobtumii;8  Sp.  p.  A.  n.  Albus  Rbuil- 
LBNtfia,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
biiiie  b.  c.  432,  and  lerred  as  legutus  in  the  war  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  vr,  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Po8TUMius$  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus  Reoil- 
1.KN8IS,  whom  Liry  calls  Marcus,  was  consular 
tribune  B.C.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  bad  depnvod  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Acquian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
pmniaed  tbeni.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  PosTUMiuA  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus  Reoil- 
Lbxsis,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (r.  1)  as  consular 
tribtme  in  b.  c.  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  yiar  with  M.  Furiiu  Cainillus.  (FasH  CapUoL) 
In  their  oensonthip  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  sin^e  up  to  old  age.  (Vid.Max. 
ii  9.  §  1 ;  Plut  Cam.  2 ;  I>ict.  o/AhL «. v.  Uxorium,) 

7.  A.  PosTumus  Albinub  Rsoillsnris,  con* 
sular  tribune  B.  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Julius  an  army  of  Toluntecrs,  since  the  tribunes 
prerented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cat  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were  retom- 
in|^  home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lir.  T.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  PostTUMics  Albinos  Rbgillxnsis,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Aeqnians ;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Liv.  ▼. 
26,28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  was  consul  b.  c. 
334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
CalTinna,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac- 
eooDt  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected, and  the  report  that  the  Sainnites  were  com- 
ing to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Lir.  viii.  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magieCcr  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
celhia  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 
(riiL  17,  23L)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched 
^gsunat  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cnu- 
diom,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
amy,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  bis  delirerance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  hia  collengne  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
in  tbe  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  hiunilinting  peace. 
The  eonsula,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
senate,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius,  resolved  that 
all  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
given  Bp  to  the  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Sanmitea, 
bat  tney  lefnsed  to  accept  Uiem.  (Liv.  ix.  1 — 10  ; 
Appiam  de  RA,  Samn,  2—6 ;  Cic.  dt  Off,  iii.  30, 
OEfo,]2.) 

JO.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  L.  n.  Albinus,  was 
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consul  &  c.  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  off  the  Acgates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  FLunen  Martialis. 
(Liv.  EftiL  19,  xxiU.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27;  Val. 
Max.  L  1.  §  2.)    He  was  censor  in  234.    (Ftuft* 

U.  L.  Postumius,  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  i^ 
parently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii.  4 ; 
Oros.  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151 ;  Pol^b.  ii.  11, 
&&,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Avha  mstead  of 
lAiduA,)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215,  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boil  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  GauL  His  head  was  cut 
ofl^  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
driuking-vessel  (Lir.  xxiL  35,  xxiiL  24 ;  Polyb. 
iii.  106,118;  Cic.  TWc.  i,  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  p.  A^n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregrinus  in  b.  c.  189  (Liv.  xxxvil  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c. ;  VaL  Max.  ri.  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii. 
10;  Did.  of  AnU  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv  xL 
42 ;  Cic.  CaiOy  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  b.  a  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xl.  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  firom  the  senate,  and  degrsided  many 
of  equestrian  rank .  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  comp.  Cic  Vtrr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  sacrorum  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liv.  xlii.  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  The»> 
salians  about  the  Bastamae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
XX vL  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am« 
bassadorsto  Crete  (Lir.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  a&irs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  PauUus.  (xlv.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp«  PotfTUMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
b.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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ii^  year.  After  conqaering  the  Vaccaei  and  Ln- 
ntani,  he  retained  to  Rome  in  17K,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  aocoont  of  his  victories.  (Li v.  xL 
85,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xIL  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  PopOlius  Laenas;  and  the  war  in 
I^gnria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albiiras, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons; 
and  thii  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries. (xlL  33,  xliL  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
■toied  in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Li v.  zliL  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship. (zliiL  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paullus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  I^on  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  waa  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenii.    (zlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  PosTUMius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  a  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Peneus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  PosTUMius  Sp.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  cumle  aedile  b.  c 
1 61,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  TerenM  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
firom  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poison^  by  his  wife. 
(Ob«»q.  76 ;  VaL  Max,  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinuh,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  &  c.  155  (Cic. 
Acad.  iL  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiil  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
E^  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attalus  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiiL 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Acbaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  l^pites.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Oreek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
knguage  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  prefece 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  ne  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  alU  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xi  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saium,)^  Plutarch 
(dito,  12),  and  Suidas  («.  r.  A^Xof  no<rr6fjuof), 
Polybius  fUso  lays  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  TbelM^ 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phods,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  aocowit 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits  ;  he  calls  him  dcotu$  homo  and  littera- 
tm  et  diaertus.  (Cic  AocuL  iL  45,  BnL  21.)  Ma- 
crobius (ii.  1 6)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  tnuia- 
lated  into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Vtrp,  ^en.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  th« 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,**  c  15. 
(Krause,  VUae  et  Fragm,  Veterum 
Romanorum^  p.  127«  &c) 

19.  Sp.  PosTumus  Albinus  Magnus, 
consul  B.  a  1 48,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  b  this  ^ 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutn  (c 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  oiations  of  hia. 

20.  Sp.  P06TUMIU8  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Albinus, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  B.  a  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  <»  tiM 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prep»- 
rations  fi>r  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province* 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugnrtha^ 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrmder.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  hater  he  returned  to  Numidia,  bat 
in  consequence  of  the  disoiganised  state  of  hia 
anny,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (SalL  Jug,  35, 3S, 
39,  44 ;  Oros.  iv.  15 ;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
able  practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  BrmL  34; 
comp.  Sail.  Jug»  40.) 

21.  A.  P08TUMIU8  Albinur,  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  B.  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  nMrched 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  pramiso 
of  giving  him  a  laive  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  mto  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidiaa  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destmctioii  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (SalL  «/«& 
36— 3a) 

22.  A.  P08TUICIU8  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  grsad- 
son  of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  wna 
consul  &  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  M 
viiL  7 ;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  senatusoonsultum  passed  in  their  eon- 
sulship  in  consequence  of  the  speaia  of  Mars  haviog 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaker^ 
(BmL  35,  jHMi  Red.  ad  Qaw-.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (▼oL 
V.  p.  288)  and  othera  to  refer  to  this  Albinua.  Oa 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  witii  the  lettsm 
H  ISP  AN.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  tkn 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Aibinus  obtained  ia 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  side  a 


iutuy  Maiulard, 
■ith  the  UB.  On  it  arg  the  IsCten  A.  rosT.  A.  .. 
n.  «.  «BIM  (n  on  tha  coin,  intUti  at  albin.).  On 
the  cdiiu  of  tlie  Poitiuma  geu  tlia   pncDoaan 


sa.  A-Ponrn 


■  ALBiNni,  k  panon  of  pne- 
ded  the  fleet,  B.  c  S9,  in  tt 
IbnJG  «w,  ud  WBi  killed  b;  hu  own  HldU 
maia  tb  [Jm  that  be  nwditMed  trcaeher;,  bnt . . 
wnlily  on  aaoant  of  hi*  ctneltf .     Snlta,  vbo  wu 
tboi  ft  lepte  of  the  coonl  Pordui  Csto,  mean 
nted  hu  troiifa  with  hig  own,  hut  did  not  pani 
the  aftnden.     (Ut.  ^.^  75  ;  PluL  SJh,  B.) 

34.  A.   Puaruuiui  Albinus  wu  placed  by 
Cmenu  ant  ScQ;,  b-  c  4a   (Appiui,  B.  C.  u.  48.) 

35.  D.  Jtnnua  Bkcttd*  Albinub,  Bdopted  bj 
No.  32,  md  (smiiienHinted  in  the  aunend 
wbioB   Bratu  M  calltd    ai,bii(v(i)   bbvt 


ALBIVUS,  proeiiraloi  of  Jndun,  ia  iha  reign 
af  Herat  abont  a.  D.  6S  and  (i4,  raoeeded  Fettui, 
a»d  WB*  guilt;  of  alnHMt  eier;  kind  of  eiune  in 


far  mone/,  and  ihanieleflAly  plundered  the  piv- 
tiodala.  He  waa  Micceeded  bj  Flonu.  (JoKph. 
Amt  Jmd.  XX.  9.^1  i  BtU.Jtd.ilH.il.)  The 
Ldcudh  Albimiis  mentioned  below  may  poadU; 
haie  been  the  Bme  penan. 

ALBI'NUS  ('AXfini),  a  Platonic  philoaopher, 
w1k3  Hvod  at  ^jma  and  wcu  a  contemporary  of 
Oalm.  (Oakn,  .oL  Ly.  b.  372,  ed.  Baul.)  A 
•hart  tract  by  hhn.  entitled  'Kiirrfiryi  tit  toOi 
lUJrimt  AioA^vt,  bai  cotne  down  to  ut,  and  ii 
pibliihed  in  the  ncood  rolume  (p.  41)  of  the  fint 
edition  of  Fabiiciui ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Uarie*,  beaaae  it  ii  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
&«■]]'•  edition  of  three  dialognei  of  Plato,  Oion. 
1771 ;  and  to  Fitcber'a  bar  dialognea  of  Plato, 
Lipa.  1783.  It  contain*  hardly  anything  of  im- 
nvtaDDe.  After  aiplaiiiiDg  die  nature  of  the 
bialsgDe,  which  he  ecmpaie*  to  a  Diama.  the 
water  goes  do  ta  dirtde  the  Dialoguea  of  Plaio 
bto  tior  ekiaea,  Xayuiaii,  iXrymutoii,  ^i 
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The  ■ 


a  reqKcting  Albinni  have  been 
nOecled  by  Fabririne.  (BiW,  Gntc.  iiL  p.  6i8.) 
Ht  ia  Mid  to  haT*  written  a  worli  on  the  arrange- 
■uU  if  the  writingi  of  Plato.  Another  Albinui 
Ii  aann'oiKd  bj  Boelhiaa  and   Cawiodorua,  who 


ALBINUS.  »S 

motry.  (B,J.] 

ALBI'NUS,  CLCDIUS.  whowi  Ml  name 
waa  Dacimni  Godia*  Ceioniui  Septimiiu  At- 
bintia,  the  hd  of  Ceioniui  Poilumiui  and 
Aunlia  Meualina,  wat  bom  at  Adnuoelum  in 
Africa;  but  the  year  of  hia  birth  i)  not  known. 
According  to  hii  biher'i  ttatemcnt  (Capitol. 
Ood.  AIUm.  4),  he  receiied  the  name  of  Alhi- 
nna  ou  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteneu  of 
hia  body.  Shewing  great  diipoaition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
•erred  with  gral  diitinction,  cipedally  during  the 
rebelUon  of  Aridiiu  Cauiui  againit  the  emperor 
MarcBi  AnreliuB,  in  *.  D.  I7£.  Ilia  marila  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letten  (>i, 
10}  in  which  he  calli  Albinua  an  African,  who  »- 
■embled  hi>  conntrrmen  but  little,  and  who  waa 
ptaiHworthy  for  hii  nulllarr  eiperiance,  and  tha 
graiily  of  hia  characler.  The  emperor  likewite 
declai^  that  without  Albinui  the  legiona  (in 
Bithynia)  would  hare  gone  over  to  Afidiu*  Ca»- 
•in*,  and  thai  he  intended  to  bare  him  choaen 
consuL  The  emperor  Commodui  gaTe  Albinua  a 
command  in  Oaul  and  afterward*  m  Britain.  A 
ialje  rumour  having  been  ipread  thai  Commodui 
had  died,  Albinni  harangued  the  anny  in  Britain 
on  the  Knuion,  attacking  Commodui  ai  a  tyrant, 
and  maintiining  that  it  would  be  uieful  to  the 
Ronmn  empire  to  reilore  to  the  lenate  iti  andent 
dignity  and  power.  The  lenale  waa  tery  pteaaed 
with  Ibeae  aentimenti,  but  not  lo  the  emperor, 
who  •ent  Junioi  Severui  to  lupenede  Albinui  in 
hia  command.  At  thii  time  Albinua  lunit  hare 
been  ■  very  diitlngniihed  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  feota  the  fact,  that  •ODie  time  befors 
Cammodoa  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caeaar, 
which  he  witely  declined.  Notwithitanding  the 
^ipointment  of  Jnnioi  SeTeru*  aa  hia  NMceator, 
Albinui  kepi  hia  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodui  and  that  of  hii  locceaKir  Pertinax  in 
193.  It  ii  doubtful  if  Albinni  wai  the 
Kcret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertiooi,  to  whicb 
qiilolinni  makea  an  alluiion.  (/&  14.) 
Afier  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didiui  Julianut 
purchaied  the  throne  by  brihing  the  praetoriani ; 
but  immediately  afterwarda,  C  Peaccnniua  Niger 
a*  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legiona  in  Syria ; 
L.  Scptimiua  Seierua  by  the  troopi  in  lUyiicum 
id  Pannonia;  and  Albinui  by  the  aimiei  in  Bri- 
in  and  OaoL  Jutiauui  haying  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  lenale,  who  dreaded  the  pown 
'  Scptimiua  Sererna,  the  Uitler  ttimed  hia  arma 
jninat  Peicenniui  Niger.  With  regard  to  Ai- 
nu*, we  muit  belieie  that  Severui  made  a  pro- 
lional  arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
m  the  title  of  Caeiar,  and  holding  with  him 
:e  coniulihip  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
id  death  of  Niger  in  A.  D.  194,  and  the  complete 
diacomiitnre  of  hia  adherenla,  eipecially  after  the 
of  Bynntinm  in  a.  0.  196,  Severui  rtaolied 
lake  himielf  the  abiolute  niaiter  of  the  Roman 
ire.  Albinui  Heing  the  danger  of  hia  poiition, 
which  he  had  incrtaied  b;  hii  indolence,  prepared 
for  reaiatance.  Be  narrowly  eKsped  being 
aHaiainated  by  a  meeaenger  of  SoTemi  (ib.  7,  8), 
whereupon  ha  pat  himielf  at  the  head  of  hii  amy, 
which  u  Hid  to  have  couuiud  of  150,000  bmu. 
He  met  tha  eqnal  forcea  of  Severui  at  Lugduiiom 
(Lyonil,  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  19lli  of  February,  197  (Spartkn.  Srver.  1 1),  a 
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bloody  battle,  in  whicli  ba  wu  U  fint  Tictoriau, 
hot  at  last  ni  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  bu  Jife 
^ther  bj  anicide,  or  bj  order  of  Sercnii,  after 
hsTing  been  made  a  pcwner.  Hii  bodj  wu  ill 
treated  bj  SeTcnu,  vbo  wnt  bi>  had  to  Rume, 
■nd  actampaiued  it  vitb  an  inaolent  Inter,  id 
whieb  he  laaeked  tbe  aenate  for  tbeir  adhennce  to 
AlbiDIU.  The  town  of  Lngdaniim  irai  plundeied 
and  deatroyed,  and  the  adherenta  of  Alhinoi  were 
anellj  pnHeeoted  hj  SeTenu. 

Albiniu  wu  a  man  of  gnat  bodity  baulf  and 


itrpngth  i  bt  vu  an  eipetici» 


■  Wil- 


ful HladiatDr ;  a  aevere,  and  often 
and  he  hai  been  called  the  Caliiine  of  hii  time. 
lie  had  one  »n,  or  perh^M  two,  wlio  were  pat  to 
death  with  tbeir  mother,  b;  order  of  Sctaut.  It 
ii  «id  that  he  wmte  a  tnatiw  on  agriculture, 
and  n  calleclion  of  itonei,  ealiad  Milnian.  (Copi- 
lolinus  Clodimi  Albma:  Dion  Caia.  In.  4 — 7; 

*  of  Albiniu.    In  the 

"[W.p" 


ALBI'NUB,  LUCE^nS,  «•  nude  by  Nero 
imcorator  of  Mauietania  Caetarienni,  to  vhicb 

Oalba  added  (he  ptorince  of  Tingilana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  Jk.  n.  69,  be  MpDiued  the  aide  of 
Olho,  and  prepared  to  inrade  Spain.  Onvina 
Rufbi,  who  commanded  in  Spoin^  being  olanncd  at 

Maori  to  reTott  againat  Albinni.  The;  accom- 
pliibed  tbia  without  much  difficolly  ;  and  Albinm 
wai  mnrdered  wilfa  hii  wife.  {Tae.  HiiL  ii.  £8,  &9.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  (■««(»■  or  ■AA.eljw), 
a  Mn  of  Poieidan  and  brother  of  DeRjnni  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  ho  attacked  Heraclea, 
when  he  pniied  through  their  connlry  (Liguria) 
with  the  oien  of  Gerjon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
preiuniptiaa  with  Ibuir  live*.  (ApoUod.  ii.  b.  g  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  S  g  39.)  Tbe  Scholiut  on  Lyco- 
phrao  (648)  eulla  the  bmther  of  Alebion,  Ligya 
Tbe  itory  ii  alu  alluded  H>  in  Hygiaiu(/'osf..^jtr. 
iL  6)  and  IKonriiua   (I  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALItUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Sntriui  Sectindna, 
and  inftmnni  iiii  ber  many  nmonn,  wai  occuied  in 
the  but  year  of  the  leiga  of  Tiberiuo  (a.  d.  37)  of 
(reuon,  or  impiety,  againtt  the  emperor  {impittalu 
m  prinaptm),  and.  with  her,  Cn.  Domiiitu  Ahono- 
barboa,  VlbiUB  Manna,  and  L.  Armntiut,  as  u^ 
complicea.  She  vm  caat  into  priton  by  command 
of  the  lenate,  after  making  an  inefleetnal  attempt 
to  dealroy  heneU:    (Tac.  dm.  (i.  47.  48.) 

ALDU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  groTa  waa 
coniecnted.  with  >  well  and  a  temple.     Near  it 


C9.)      Lnclootina  (Oi  SihjIL  L  G)  itateo.  tl: 
tenth   Sibyl,  called  Alhanea, 
TJbnr.  and  tb 


ALCAEI'S. 
hand,  wu  found  in  the  bed  of  tbe  rirer  Ania. 
Her  nrtei,  or  oraclea,  which  bplonged  to  the  ISiri 
fabda,  were,  at  the  comnuuid  of  iho  aenale.  dpp-» 
•ited  and  kept  in  (ha  CaoitoL  The  mialt  ac^iur* 
temple  of  ihii  Sibyl  ia  Hill  extant  at  TinlL  He- 
ipecting  the  locality,  aee  Kephalidea,  Ask*  lAni 
/ta£™.Lp.  125,  At  [L.  S.1 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALDU'TIUS,  a  phyuciai  hi 
Rome,  adio  lived  probably  about  the  brginnji^f  ar 
middle  of  the  fint  cenlary  a^r  Chriit,  and  wl.u  ii 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xill.  S)  u  bauitg 
Rained  by  his  praclice  tbe  annual  income  of  two 
bandied  and  fifty  thuuund  Hilercei  (about  VJhZi. 
'U.^.\     Tbi.  i.  conaideitd  by  Pliny  »  be  B  very 

the  fcrlunea  made  by  pbyaiciiuii  at  Rome  abuul  the 
beginnbig  of  the  esipire.  [W.  A.  aj 

T  ALIiU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS.  finiihed  hit 
tladirs  nt  Athena  at  the  latter  end  of  the  iicand 
oeniury  b.  c.,  and  belonged  10  the  Epkuietn  aoct. 
He  wu  w^  acquainted  with  Greek  lilenuuie,  or 
rather,  laya  Cicero,  waa  almott  a  Greek.  [UnO, 

the  Greek  language  and  philoiophy,  he  wu  siii- 
lizod  by  Luciliut,  whoK  linea  upon  him  are  pm- 
■erved  by  Cicero  (^  Fm.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  biniwlf 
•peak*  1^  him  a*  a  Kghl-mindcd  man.  Me  nccDtcd, 
but  nntuceeaafully,  Q.  Muciut  Scae'oU,  the  augur, 
of  maladminiitraiion  (npeteadue)  in  hii  province. 
(0ri>f.2G,£aOiW.  ii.70.}  In  B.C.  105  Albuciui 
wu  praetcr  in  Sanlinin,  and  in  coniequcnce  of 
■ome  inuguiGcant  (u«cu  vbich  be  had  gained 
over  aome  robbers,  be  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  bia  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
(he  aenale  for  the  bononr  of  a  auppllcalio,  bat  thi* 
wu  refuted,  and  be  wu  aceaaed  in  b.c  tU3  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Juliua  Caeiai,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeiut  Strabo  bad  offered  himielf  u  the 
accueer.  but  be  wu  not  allowed  to  conduct  (he 
pniteciiiion,  became  he  had  been  the  quaector  of 
AtbucluL  {pe  Prop.  Com.  7,  n  Pitm.  38,  Dh.  m 
Gitttf.  19,1^0/:  ii.  14.)  After  bia  eondemiuuian, 
ha  retired  to  Athena  and  punned  the  aludy  nl  phi- 
losophy. (Tme.  T.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  tome 
omlioDa,  which  bad  been  rend  by  Cicero.  (SraC  35. ) 
Varro  (cfa  Re  HiuL  iiL  2.  $  17)  ipeokt  of  (odh 
aatirei  by  I,.  Albuciui  wnlten  In  the  ttyte  of  Luci- 
liu  ;  he  appcnrt  to  be  the  tame  perton  u  Titua. 
CALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  (Sajs.] 
ALBDS  OVI-DIUS  JUVENTI'NUS.   IJv- 

ALCAEUS  CA^jroIai).     1.  A   ton  of  Persena 


>meda,  a 


rried  to  Hlpi 
gf  Thebe^  by  whom  be 


daughter  of  Mem 

becaine   the   lather 

(Apallod.  iL  4.  S  S  ;  ScboL  aJ  Cartp.  Hfcai.  886.) 

According  to  Pantaniu  (viiL  14.  g  3J  hit  wif^** 

name  wu  lAOnome,  a  daughter  of  the  Arodian 

anoent,  or  Lyudioe,  a  dauf^ur  of  Pelopa. 

3.  According  to  Dradorua  (1 14)  the  arwinal 
name  of  Heraciea,  given  him  on  aeconnt  of  his 
deicent  from  Alaeui,  the  ton  of  Petuu*.     IHb- 

A  A  ton  of  Hemclei  by  a  female  ilat«  of  Jap- 
danni,  from  whom  the  dynaity  of  the  Katadida 
ill  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  deteended.  (Hand. 
i.  7.)  Diodoma  (ir.  SI)  calls  thia  iod  of  He[>- 
np.Hclla 
iling,  ad  Diad.  Le.) 

4.  According  to  Diodonu  (v.  79)  a  gounl  of 
Rhadamanthyt,  who  preKnted  him  with  the  bland 


ALCAEUS. 

of  Fvoft.  Apollodonu  (ii.  5.  §  9)  relates  that  he 
vaa  a  aon  of  Androgens  (the  son  of  Minos)  and 
hrother  of  Sthenelns,  and  that  when  Herades,  on 
Lis  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Axnasons, 
airived  at  Paios,  some  of  his  companions  were 
slain  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  xesiding  there.  He- 
racles, in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeus  and  Sthenelns,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Thasns  as  their  habitanoo.        [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAicaibf),of  Mbrsenb,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
Mmcedanisiy  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
several  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gave  eyen  more  oHence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  anthor*s  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynosoepha- 
lae  to  the  Aetolians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaens,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Mcssenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  he  fell  into  his  hands.  (Plut  Flamm, 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmasius 
{De  Cruce,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  BiUioth.  Graee.  ii.  p. 
68)  to  sn{q>ose  that  Alcaeus  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general^s  name,  Titus,  led 
Tsetses  (Prcieg.  m  Lysophnm)  into  the  error  of 
imagining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Akaeos  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Akaeus  which  beiu-  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 
196  B.C. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
tholoigy  which  bmr  the  name  of  '^Alcaeus,**  two  have 
the  urord  ''Mytilenaeus**  added  to  it ;  but  Jacobs 
seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  **A]aieus  Messenius,"  and  some  of 
Alcaens  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
BCTeial  which  must, -from  internal  evidence,  hare 
been  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Messene,  and,  in  fiict, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-twow 

There  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
caeus, two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  17S  or 
]  54  B.  c.  (Perizon.  ad  AdUuu  V.  H,  ix.  22 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  547,  A.;  Suidas,  t.  v,  'EirdcoufWf) :  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates. 
(Polybw  zxxii.  6;  &a  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist 

(Jacobs,  AnikoL  Qraec  xiiL  pp.  836-838 ;  there 
is  a  lefierenoe  to  Alcaens  of  Messene  in  Ensebius, 
Praepar.  Beang.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ^tiXKoSoiU  of  Mytilknb,  in  the 
iiiand  of  Lesbos,  the  earnest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poetSy  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
aad  the  people  in  his  native  state.  Alcaeus  be- 
toaged  by  birth  to  the  fonner  party,  and  warmly 
ei|Miased  th^r  cansa.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
i2nd  Olympiad  (&  c  611),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimenidas,  fiffhtii^ 
under  Pittacus  against  Melanchras,  who  is  d»> 
scribed  as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  L  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiii  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  ».  v.  Klttis  and  nfTroirof;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  »,  o.  Kitfopos,  instead  of  K/ms;  Clin- 
ton, Fadi,  i  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeana 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (b.  a  606.)  Thou^ 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phiynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  arms  were  bung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Mtdig,  s.  15,  pw 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Chnm, 
Olym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  FasH,  L  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem« 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,31omf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  184;  Cic.  Tusc  Disp.  iv.  83; 
Hor.  Carm.  L  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  Ho 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wei^ 
pons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instmmento  of 
his  art  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Mynilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirito  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  nmnber  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyranto  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
oiovfum^njs  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  He  held  his 
ofiSce  for  ten  yeara  (b.  c.  589 — 679),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiii  p.  617;  Alcaeus,  Fr,  23,  p.  230, 
Blom£ ;  Arist.  Rep.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  iii.  14  ;  Plut. 
AmaL  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  L  79;  Dionya. 
V.  p.  336,  Sylb.j    [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  ^*  foigiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert  L  76 ;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  thqr  travelled  over  different 
countries.    Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  L  p.  97)» 
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ud  lie  appean  to  have  written  poems  in  wbkh  his 
wlTentures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Carm,  ii. 
IS.  28.)  Antamenidas  entered. the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaens.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomt)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaens  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
be  died  in  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  pbce,  othen  the 
■econd,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  as  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circolft> 
tion  in  Greece  seems  to  hare  been  limited  by  the 
stzangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  Uieir 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hynuis,  or  Songs  [4<rfAaTa),  Those  which  have 
received  the  bluest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  fiictiona  of  his  state 
OTOffuiTued  or  Sixoirreunatrrucd,  the  ^^Alcaei  mi- 
naoes  Camoenae**  of  Horace.  (Cbrm.  ii.  13.  27; 
QuintiL  x.  1.  §  63 ;  Dionys.  de  Vet,  Ser^  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blom£),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blom£),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Carm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fir^igments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16, 18, 20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Cbrm.  i  9. 
1&)  MuUer  remarks,  that  **it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (trv^woriicd) ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man*8  destiny 
in  generaL**  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remainsb  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho*s  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (RkeL  i.  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  301,  and  others  to  beautiful  youtha. 
(Hor.  Carm,  l  32.  10;  Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  I  28, 
TWe.  QKoeri,  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religions  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writcr^s  inmost  fecUngs. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  teem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
weU-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

H  is  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
(Icon.  PL  iu.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  **AristoIogia  Pindarica,*' 
wsiL  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
eollection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modem  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halae 
San.  1780—1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  HaUe,  1810, 
8vo.;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  ''Museum  Criticum,^ 
voL  L  p.  421,  &C.,  Camb.  1826,  repriiiti^d  in  (iaisr 
ford^s  **Poetae  Graeci  Aiinores;^  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  ^^Alciei 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,**  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum for  1829,  1833,  and  1835 ;  in  Jahit*s  **Jahr- 
biich.  f  ur  Philolog.**  for  1830;  and  in  Cramer's 
**Anecdota  Graeca,**  voL  L  Oxt  1835. 

(Bode,  Cfeeduehte  der  I^ruchen  IHdtUnmat  der 
Heilenm,  u.  p.  378,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAxoibs),  the  son  of  Miccus,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilbnk,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Ilcuri^i),  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  undentood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
*A8eA^(  fioix^vofUvaif  Tovu/AiiSiis,  Ei^v/ifwc,  *If pdt 
ydfios^  KaWurrWf  Ka^i^orpay^ia^  Iln\ai<rTpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
{BibUoth,  Cfraee.  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
I'he  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  (^  his 
**  Comoedo-tiagoedia.** 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Snidaa, 
«.  V, ;  Pollux,  X.  1 ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iiL  p. 
206 ;  Meineke,  Fragm,  Comia.  Grate,  i  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824 ;  Bode,  Geac^hU  d^r  Dramaiucien 
Dichthtagt  der  HeUenea,  ii.  p.  386.)  [  P.  &] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAKOficn}*),  king  of  Sparta, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Teledus,  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mea- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  ApoUodoma, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c.  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  tlie  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  o.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii.  204 ;  Plut  Apoyilh,  Lae.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  CAAxofi^vnf ), the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  tney  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  b.  a  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  nnd  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.    (Thuc.  viiL  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  {^KKKatUvni)^  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  («.  e.)  calls  him  a 
Lemnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  0.  Miiller  (Ardt,  der  Kunet,  p.  96)  intex^ 
prets  to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  icX^poi  in  Lemnos.  Voss,  who  ia  foK 
lowed  by  Thiersch  [Rpockon  der  hdd.  Kw^st,  p. 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Ai/ucot, 
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toA  aeooidingly  that  Alcamenea  was  bora  in  the 
district  called  the  Aifunu^  which  is  in  some  degree 
cunfiimed  bj  his  having  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
In  gold  and  iyory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeum,  a  part  of  the  Limnae.  (Pans.  i.  20. 
I  2.)  He  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias,  hut  was  not  so  dose  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agoracritns.  Like  bis  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  he  is  nnked 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pausauias  second  only  to  Phidias. 
(QuintiL  xiL  10.  §  8 ;  Dionys.  De  Demo^h,  aaim. 
vol  Ti.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paus.  t.  10.  §  2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  01.  84  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxziv. 
8.  a.  19)  to  01  95  (b.  a  444-400).  Pliny*s  date  is 
eonfizmed  by  Pansanias,  who  says  (viii  9.  §  1 ),  that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  thud  generation  after 
Akamenes ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour- 
ished about  OL  104  (b.  c.  364).  The  last  works 
oi  his  which  we  hear  o^  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thrasybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  &  403.) 
The  most  beantiAil  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Akamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
^aoe  where  it  was  set  up,  *H  iv  ic^ott  *A^po- 
Mn|.  (Lucian,  Imagkua^  4,  6 ;  Pads.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  Hid  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prise  orer 
Agoracritua.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
that  Akamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  &r 
Tooritivi  of  his  fellow-citiscns  than  to  the  excel- 
lenee  of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
of  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
L^thae.  (Paus.  r.  10.  §  2.)  Other  works  of  his 
were :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5) ;  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
■tns,  in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
geniously represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deibrmity  (Cic  De  Nai.  Dear.  i.  30 ;  VaL  Max. 
riii.  11.  ext.  3)  ;  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(PaosL  \iii  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Paus.  iL  30.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3) ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  ai  19.)  A  story  of  very  doubtful  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzetzes  {CM,  xiil  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  eif(>ct  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
das  caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 
On  a  Ronum  anaglyph  in  the  vUla  Albaui  there 
b  the  fidkwing  inscription : 

Q.  LOLLIUS  Alcambnss 
Dbc  bt  Duumvir. 
If  thia  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  had  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  atr 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
Kuo  mmiicipiam.     He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 
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of  carving  as  an  amateur.  (Winckehnann,  viii.  4, 
6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCANDER  ^AAicavSpor).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Hom.  //.  v.  678 ;  Viig.  Aeiu 
ix.  766 ;  Antoniiu  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Orf.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.] 

ALCANDER  ('AAmu^pos),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycuigus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  fiice, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies^  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit  But  Lycuigus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (Plut  L^  1 1 ;  Aeliao, 
V.H,  xiil  23;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCl'THOE  (*AKKaBdit  or 
*AA«r(^),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Leucippe  and  Anippe.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian  {V,JI,uL  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristipps,  and 
Plutarch  {QuaesL  Gr.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Baccluc  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profiining  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Met, 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 416.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  though  with  some  diflerences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  tho 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seised  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leucippe,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  r^K6HS^  that  is,  mourners,  and  the  wo- 
men 6\uai  or  aioKuou,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Did.  cf  Atd,  ff.  V,  *Ayptwvui ;  comp.  Buttmann, 
Myihdog.  ii.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'THOUS  (*AAicdflooj).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaechme,  and  was  the  fother  of  Echepolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automedusa.  (Pans, 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4 ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  1 1,  iii.  12. 
§  7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  rekites  that,  after 
Euippus,  the  son  of  king  Megaiens,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythaeronian  lion,  Megareus,  whose  elder 
son  Tmialcus  had  likewise  fidlen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  daughter  Euaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathons  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  became  tho  successor  of  Me^ureus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  suosess,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megam,  which  had 

ii 
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been  deetroTod  by  the  Cietanib    (PaoB.  i.  41.  §  5.) 
In  tluB  woik  he  was  laid  to  have  been  assisted  bj 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  timet  belioTed,  when  stmck,  to  give  forth  a 
ioond  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.    (Pans.  i.  42.  §  1 ; 
Ot.  Met.  TiiL  15,  &c. ;   Viii^.  dr.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)      Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathoas, 
was  kiUed  during  the  Calydonian  bant  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  CaUipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  bis  &ther,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  oflforing  a  sacrifioe  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  o£fer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
ho  snatched  away  the  wood  firom  the  altar.    Alca> 
tbons  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  kiSed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.    (Pans.  L  42.  §  7.)    The  acropolis 
of  Megaia  was  called  by  a  name  deriTed  from  that 
ofAlcathous.    (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte»  who  was 
slam  by  Tydeua.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Died.  iT.  65.) 

S.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
dameis,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.    (Hom. 
IL  ziiL  466.)    In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  loaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.     (/Z.  xiu  93,  xiii  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralysed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(IL  ziiL  433,  &c.) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen,  x.  747.  [L.S.] 
ALCEIDES  CAAjcfflhrf),  according  to  some  ao- 
counts  the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  his  original  name  was  Alcaxus.       [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  CAXKnarts  or  *AAp 
wioTif),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anazibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus.  (ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  ii  715)  caUs  her  the  &ir. 
est  among  the  daughten  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
diould  come  to  Us  eoort  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Aombtos.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V,  H.  xiv.  45,  AnimaL  L  15  ;  PhUostr. 
Her,  iL  4  ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AlcetHs.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  De  ineredib.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur> 
dered  their  finther. 

Ancient  as  weU  as  modem  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Aloestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Herades.  (PaJaeph.  I,  e. ;  Pint.  Ama- 
ior,  p.  761.)  Alcestb  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  ^eral 
solemnities  of  Pelias.  fPaus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
woik  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  beUeved  to  represent 
Aloestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  OetA, 
dtrbOdemL  Kdntte,  I  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  fAAjccTtts),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (dratfi^ 
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taaru)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeoa  quotes  the 
second  book,  (xiii  p.  591,  a) 

A'LCETAS  I.  CAAjc^tos),  kiqg  of  Epirus,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
aUy  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  In  a.  &  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  tiU  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  or  Aiym- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilua. 
(Pans,  i  11.  §  3;  Dem.  Tunotk  pp.  1187,  1190  ; 
Died.  XV.  13.  36.)  [C  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  II.,  king  of  Epi&os,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  fother,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeaddes, 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Casaander  &  c. 
313,  the  Epirots  recaUed  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lycia- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(b.  c  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons;  on  which  Pynhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  pbMed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  ^tector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  lUyriana, 
B.C.  307.  (Pans,  i  11.  §  5;  Died.  xix.  88,  89; 
Plut.  PyrrL  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  CAAic^at),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macboonia,  oountinff  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  firoon  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  the  fiather 
of  Amyntas  L,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  o£ 
the  sixth  century  bl  c.    (Herod,  viii  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ('AAic^of),  the  brother  of  Pbrdio- 
CAS  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  fint  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)     On  the  death  of  Alexander,  be 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 
murdered  in  B.  a  322  Cyane,  the  half>sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her    daughter    Eurydioe    to  Philip  Arrhidaeus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52 ;    PolyaoL  viii  60 ;   Arrian,  <»pk 
Phot,  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)     At  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas' murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  iwunst  Craterus; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  aU  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death.    The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.    Alcetas  and  Attalus  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Tennessns.     He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  fidling  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod^  xviii  29,  37, 
44—46  ;  Justin,  xiii  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap,  PhoL  L  e.) 
ALCIBI'ADES    (*AAKi«i<i3i}f),    the    son    of 
Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  n.  c.  450,  or  a 
little  earlier.    His  father  feU  at  Coroneia  n.  c.  447, 
leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (  Phit.  Protag^ 
p.  320,  a.)    The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 
Potidaiea  was  in  b.  c.  429.      Now  as  Alcibiades 
aerved  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  we«« 
not  sent  out  on  foreign  miUtary  service  before  thej 
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had  attuned  HuAr  20t]i  year,  he  oonld  not  have 
been  bom  later  than  &c.  449.  If  he  ■erred  in  the 
fint  campaign  (&  a  43*2),  he  miut  have  been  at 
leaat  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  fitther*s  death. 
Nepos  (AldL  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  yean 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (&  c.  404),  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Akibiades  was  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  fiunilies  of  Athens.  Throogh  his  fiither 
he  traced  his  descent  from  Enrysaces,  the  son 
of  Ajaz  (Plat.  AUb,  l  p.  121]|,  and  through 
him  from  Aeacns  and  Zeus.  His  mother,  Deino- 
maehe,  was  the  daughter  of  Megades,  the  bead  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  had  hereditary  chums  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  for  his  paternal  giand&ther.  Aid- 
biadea,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistntids  (Isoccat.  l>e  Big,  10),  and  his 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.  His  fiither  Cleinias  did  good 
aerrioe  in  the  Persian  war.  He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trimne  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod.  viiL  17.)  One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
name  of  Cleinias  earned  a  leis  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon.  The  name  Aldbiades  was  of  Laoonian 
origin  (Thue.  viii  6),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Spartan  fiunily  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Aldbiades  had  been  an- 
ciently connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
fiiat  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grand&ther  of 
tlie  great  Aldbiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  fiither  (a  a  447),  Aldbiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Perides 
and  Ariphion.i>  Zopjrros,  the  Thiacian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat  Ale.  i. 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
aeems  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
on  military  lervice  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 

gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
oriing  tile  thunderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  he 
earned  a  diagracefal  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
debancheriea.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  poesesdon  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardians.  Comiected  as  he  was  with  the 
most  influential  fiunilies  in  the  dty,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  hugest  fiirtunes  in  AUiens  (to  which 
he  afterwaids  received  a  large  acoesnon  through 
his  raarria^  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Hqiponicas^),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ver- 

**  Demosthenes  {Mid,  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
mother  of  Aldbiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nicas,  and  thi^  his  fiither  was  connected  with  the 
Akanaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  poadbly 
be  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
Bskaa  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  oonfi>unded 
the  great  Aldbiades  with  his  son. 

i'  Agariate,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
was  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisth«ies  was  the  grand&ther  of  Deinomache. 
(Herod.  vL  131 ;  Isocr.  J>e  Big.  10 ;  BoeckH, 
EstpKe.  ad  Pind.  P^  vii.  p.  302.) 

Z  He  reedved  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
wife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  gnat  powers  of 
doquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — ^in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  imperBona|ion,)  and  in  times  like  those 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  Alcibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.  Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 

{)hce  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
ong  befi>re  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
soffident  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
law  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.  In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  bv  So- 
crates. At  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c  424),  Al- 
dbiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat 
Omviv.  pp.  220,  221 ;  laocr.  J)e  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  adrised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires. 

Aldbiades  was  excessively  fend  of  notoriety  and 
disphiy.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
89,  a  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  aame  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.  His  liberality  in  diachaiging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthfiil  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  odier  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharohus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  H^gemon  horn  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.; 
Even  the  more  prudent  dtizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquendes,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
sav  by  Aristophanes  {Frogt^  1427),  '*A  lion^s 
whdp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way.** 
Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allur 
uons  which  were  contained  in  the  AmroAcir  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  a  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  story  con- 
nected wi  Ji  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Atdb.  10.)    At  some  period  or  other 

son.  His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (a  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicus  was 
shiin.    (Andoc  AldL  p.  30.) 
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before  B.  c.  420,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
CTMifliiig  the  tribnte  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Clean  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Aldbiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  phuu  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
psalottsy  of  the  influence  and  high  chaiaeter  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  oitertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influenee, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  fiunily  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  ofiices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotiar 
lions  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  a  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambasMtdors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
oomplicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  dear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  415  Aldbiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc  vi.},  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi.  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes- busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Aldbiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
fiued  the  Elcusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androdes,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  simihir 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namdy,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  fipom 
whidi  place  ho  erased  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thcnoe 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  govenmient.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avow^  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended  them  to  send  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deceleia.    (Thuc.  vi.  88,  dec,  viL  18, 
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27, 28.)  Before  he  left  Sidly  he  had  nuuiaged  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  MessaniL  At  Athens  sentence  oi  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  fodlity  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instmmentatity  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tissa- 
nhemes  (Thuc  viii.  6,  &c.);  but  the  machinations  of 
nis  enemy  Agis  [Aois  IL]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tisaaphemes 
(&  c.  412),  whose  &vour  he  soon  gained  by  hi« 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphemes  fitum  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  AUiens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissaphemes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  ou 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.  c  41 1 )  in  the 
establishmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.     The  oli- 

rhs,  however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphemes,  and 
consdous  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldicra 
in  the  armament  at  Somos,  headed  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  Uieir  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
dvil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Aldbiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cysicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
B.  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
recdved  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea« 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordensd 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  foices^ 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  Plut  Ale  33;  Xen.  fftJL  I  4. 
§  13 — ^20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  processicm  to  Eleusis,  which  liad 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia. 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andrea 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  improdence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  hia 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  hia  command, 
(b.  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Aldbiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphemes,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  bat 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  After  a 
month^s  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  ia 
making  lus  escape.    (Xen.  HeUem,  i  1.  §  9.) 
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to  his  fortified  domain  at  Biaanthe  in  the  Thzacian 
Ghenonesofl.    He  ooUacted  a  band  of  mercenariei, 
and  made  war  on    the    neighbouring  Thnician 
tribes,  by  which  means  he  considenbly  enriched 
huuKl^  and  afibrded  protection  to  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Greek  cities.  Before  the  fiettal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami(B.  a  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.    After  the  establishment 
9f  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
condenmed  to  banishment.    Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Phamabasus,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artazerxes,  when  one  night 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  bemd  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.    He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,     (b.  c.  404.)    Ao- 
eording  to  Diodorus  and  Ephorua  (Diod.  »▼.  U) 
the  aaaaaains  were  emissaries  of  Phamabazus,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Akibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutardi)  by  the  brothers  of  a  kidy  whom  Aki- 
biades hod  seduced.      His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandia.      Athenaeus 
(xiii  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memofy  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrun,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
ficee  in  his  honour.     He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hiroarete,  named  Alcibiades,   who  nerer  distin- 
gntfhed  himselC    It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speedi  Ilepi  ro9  Zt^ous,     Two  of 
Lysias^s  speeches    (ziT.  and  xt.)    are   directed 
i^^ainst  hinL    The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
Imn  tnnied  ont  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Pint.  AIcSk  and  Nieku;  Thucyd.  lib.  ▼. — viii.; 
Xenophon,  HeUe$L  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc  m  AleA.  and 
de  MytUr,;  Isocr.  De  Biffii;  Nepos,  Aldb.;  Died. 
xiL  78—84,  xiiL  2—5,  87—41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
64 — 73 ;  Athen.  l  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  ▼.  pp.  215, 216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBrADES  ('AXm^iaSiif),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  b.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Fhilopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiiL  4, 
11,  12,  xxir.  4;  LiT.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCrDAMAS  C^^J^xOdtus)^  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (QuintiL  iiL  l.§  10,  with  Spaldiiig*s  note.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  B.  a  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instenctions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Endo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophbtical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
th«  works  of  Alcidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle {RieL  iiL  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extiBTasant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  IMonysins  (De  Imteo^  19),  who 
calls  hu  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tzets.  CkU. 
xL  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
pereonal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
enee  from  the  feet,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
pRKtice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering them,  is  uncertain. 

The  andents  mention  several  works  of  Akida- 
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mas,  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  ha 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  Ufe,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  (2VMc;i. 
48)  ;  a  shew-speech,  called  A^or  fH^ffT^uucdt 
rAristot.  BkeL  i.  18.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  M.  V.  *AXici3d^iar)  ;  and  some  scientific  worics, 
via.  one  on  rheteric  (Wx*^  Avoptmf,  Plut.i>tffUM(A. 
5),  and  another  called  Kiyos  ^wrut6s  (Diog.  Laert; 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tieties 
{ChiL  xi  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  00  under  his  name.  1.  'OSiWirti)!, 
i|  /card  IlaAafM^ovs  wftoHoaias^  in  which  Odysseus 
ii  made  to  accuse  Pahimedes  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
mpl  ffo^urr^^  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  c^  tiie  feults  which  Aristotle  and  DiiH 
nysius  censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
foult  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  fint  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
fint  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  oraton  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  in  Reiske*s 
OratoreB  Oraed^  voL  viii.  p.  64,  &c;  and  in 
Bekker*s  Oraioret  Attifi,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [US.] 

A'LCIDAS  ('AXW8af),  was  ^>pointed,  && 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  oom- 
manden,  had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  deatii 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  fer  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc.  iiL  16,  26 — 83.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corayra,  b.  c.  427 ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Coreyraeans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  ihem  and  drove  them  back 
to  Uie  island.  With  hii  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69—81.)  In  &  c  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heradeia,  near  Thermopyba.  (iiL 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  (*AXici8M),  the  daughter  of  Aleua, 
and  wife  of  Selmoneus,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidioe  died  early,  and  Soknoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  8.)  [L.  &] 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (If.  N,  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.)  He  U  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippos,  a  victor  in  the  pancratiura  at  Olympia. 
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Dionppna  fived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  ^Aelian,  V.  ff.  x.  22;  Diod.  xvii  100; 
Athen.  ti.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lired  about  the  tame  time.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  (' AXici^Si;),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacns  and  Clymene,  the  daaghter  of  Minyaa.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  cui  loc  taid  cui  I  230.) 
She  married  Aeson,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jaeon  (Ot.  Heroid,  iv.  105  ;  Hygiiu 
Fak  13  and  14),  who,  howoTer,  i«  called  by  othen 
a  ton  of  Polymede,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  ( Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  8 ;  comp.  Abson,  Jason.)  [L.  S.] 

ALGI'MEDON  (^AXki/a^w).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  wh(Mn  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  &ther  of 
PhiUo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechm*- 
gons,  whom  Aldmedon  exposed,  but  Henudes 
saved.  (Pans.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Abchmaooras.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  in&nt  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  MeL  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
eomp.  AooxTBS.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laeroeus,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patrodua.  (Horn.  IL 
xvL  197,  xvii  475,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ALOI'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Viigil  (Eeloff,  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.  [C  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MENES  (*AAK<fi^in)f).  1.  A  son  of 
GlaucuB,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glance,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Hedeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Died.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MENES  ('AAjcifi^njs),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  i^parently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Ko\vf»€£acu  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aesch^'lus. 

There  was  a  tmgic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Mcgaia,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Hi$i.  CriL  Comkorum  Graec  p.  481 ;  Suid.  a.  v, 
*A}iKifUyris  and  'AkK/td^  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  {"AXxifws)^  also  called  Jacimus,  or 
Joachim  (*I(£irci^f ),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  a.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
eontinued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(b.  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud,  xiL 
9.  §  7  ;  1  Afaecab,  viL  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  CAXKifwf),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  Im 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iiL  9)  ascribes  a  work  vfios  *Afu}i«- 
Ttttf,    Athenaeus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Aldmus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'IrdKutd  and 
XtK9Kucd.  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician AIcimns,cannot  be  deteimined.  (Athen* 
X.  p.  441,  xii  p.  518,  vii.  pi  822.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVI'TUS)  ALE'THIUS,  th« 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wemsdorf  has  shewn  (Poet  Lot  Mm.  voL 
vL  p.  26,  &c)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alomus, 
the  riietoridan  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
(EpisL  viiL  11,  v.  10,)  and  Aosonius.  {Pro^eta, 
BurcUffol.  ii.)  His  date  is  deteimined  by  Hiero- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Akimua 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.d.  360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  *'Antholqgia 
Latina,**  ep.  254-260,  and  by  Wemsdorf  vol  vi. 
p.  194,  &c 

ALCI'NOUS  QAXxlmos).  1.  A  son  of  Nau- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Aldnous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
his  isbmd,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  deman£d 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Ald- 
nous declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  she 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out^ their  princess,  and  the  Aigonants  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  afler  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Aldnous.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Argon,  1288,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Aldnous  ia 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  ishmd  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daudi- 
ter,  Nausicaa.  (Od.  vL  12,  Ac.,  62,  &c.)  The 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominioiu,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  recdved,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  fonn  one  of  its  most  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  deven  brothers,  expelled  Ico- 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  Laoedaemon,  but  waa 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  &ther  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

A'LCINOUS  (*A\jcfyiivs),  a  Platonic  phUoeo- 
pher,  who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'ETtrofir^  rttv  UXJertntos  Zoyitdrw^  eon- 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  aa 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  die  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hedtated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (a  6),  Uie  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
l^eif  and  h^tpytUu  (c.  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato ;  as  weU  as  the  division  of  philosophy  wlucb 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoica.     It 
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via  impoirible  from  the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a 
sjritem  oomplete  in  its  parts,  and  henoe  the  temp- 
tation of  later  writers,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
ineoDsistency  of  the  union,  while  everything  which 
nited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
fbonder  of  their  own  sect  In  the  treatise  of 
Aldnous,  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
own  phDosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This  soul  of  the 
^'i^'^OB  (i|  tfn^c^  rav  k^/iov)  was  not  created  by 
God«  hut,  to  use  the  image  of  Aldnous,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
toned  towards  himself^  **that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectoal  things  (e.  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind.**  It  was  the  first 
of  a  tocoession  of  intermediate  beings  between  Ood 
and  man.  The  iS^  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  Ood.  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  inteUeet ;  the  **form**  of  matter,  the  types  of 
seonble  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c  9.)  He  difiered  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in 
confinix^  the  d^oi  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  UUa 
of  thim^  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  narticulars,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
to  nave  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  UHtu^  as  he  distinguished 
them  from  the  <19if,  forms  of  things,  which  he  al- 
lowed were  insepaxable :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
oeasarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  selfexistence  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
tam  of  the  d^oi,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
it  but  a  foint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tions and  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  be3^nd 
our  pow«r  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  series  of  beings  (8a(/ioycf )  who  superintend 
the  production  of  aU  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
eowse  with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
various  tiansmigiations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  dasees  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
purified  and  rendered  acceptaUe  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  firom  the 
east,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorsan  system.  (Ritter,  Gtackkkte  dtr  PkiUh 
S(f»Aae,iv.  p.249.) 

Alcinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apoleins,  1469,  foL  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius,  16*21,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
The  best  u  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipsig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
DooDoas,  Paris,  1800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  (*AAff(^p»ir},  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
giaphcn.  Reelecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
ever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Cn»e  and 
J.  C.  Wol^  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reaeoBy  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Berg^r, 
and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphnm 
m  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is»  between  a.d.  170  and  350,  while  others 
again  Msign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
•tiggesta  anythioff  respectinff  his  age  is  the  fiict, 
thai  among  the  letters  cf  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  .lldphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilw  of  any  great 
historical  inaccniacy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  ino(mipatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  truo  or  fiilse,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  8  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  femiliar.  The  dasses  of  perMus 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  hetaerae  or 
Athenian  courtesans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characten  are  thus  some-, 
what  raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  viohition  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letten  is  exquisitely  beaut^l,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  fimiiliar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characten  and 
mannen  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letten  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  beindes  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  tiiere  is  no  resembknce 
between  the  two  writen:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Be^ler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  The  fint  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron*s  letten  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Einstolographers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letten  which,  in  more  modem  editions,  form 
the  fint  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letten  were 
added  finom  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Beigler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipsij^  1715, 8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  tran^tion.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bervler*s  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipsig,  1798,  2  vols,  Svo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letten 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exisU  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  rAAJcfnm).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agramos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares.  (Pans, 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  ApoUod.  UL  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
broUier,  Astneus,  unwittingly.  When  Astraeua 
became  awan  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astne- 
us, but  was  afterwards  called  Caicuc  (Plut  Ve 
Ffur.  21.) 

Other  penonages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apotlod.  ill  1 5.  §  8 ;  Diod.  W.  16 ;  Eostatfa.  orf  ^on. 
p.  776 ;  Ham.  Orf.  W.  124.  [ALCTONion.]  [L.S.] 
ALCIS  ('AAicif),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
■iiniame  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Lit.  xliL  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Nahanrali,  an  ancient 
Gennaa  tribe.  (Tacit.  Germ.  43.)  Orimm  {DetOr 
mke  Mjftkol,  p.  39)  oouiidcrs  Aids  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitos  to  be  the  genitiTe  of  Alz,  which,  ao- 
oording  to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  gtore,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Oreeic  iKm.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  iL  1.  §  5.  [I^  &j 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  bj 
Pliny  {H,  iV.  xxxt.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ALCITHOK.  [Alcathob-J 
A'LCITHUS  CAAjci0of),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Aehaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadderia  (see  DieU  tf 
Aid,  f. «.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('A\K/ia£e#yl  a  son  of  Ampbia- 
laus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Enrydioe,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  she  received  fiom  Polyneices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Tbobcs.  (Horn.  Od,  xt.  247, 
&C.)     But  before  Amphiarans  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fob. 
73.)     When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fitthera,  the  oracle  promised  them  suoeess  and 
▼ictory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.     He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  Tengeance  on  his  mother, 
aecording  to  the  desire  of  nis  &ther.     But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thenander,  the  son 
of  Polyneioes,  the  peplus  of  Hannonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteocles.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2,  && ; 
comp.   Died.  iv.   66.)    When,  after  the  fidl  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  uxged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  orade  of  Apollo, 
and,  aocordinff  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.     For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Ph^geus  in  Paophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
aiboea  (Pans.  viiL  24^  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Hannonia.     But  the  coun- 
try  in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
dty,  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.    According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.     Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (iL  102  ;  comp.  Plut.  De  Bail,  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  cutm.     The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tnct  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  riw  Achelous.    Apoi> 
lodorus  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon^  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrhoa  in  marriage,    Calinliocf  had  a 
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^etira  to  poweaa  the  necklafte  and  peplna  of  Har- 
monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  firom  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  hia  madnffsSi     Phegeoa 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronons  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iiL  7>  §4 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viiL  24.  §  4),  Temenna 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kiU 
him.    This  was  done,  but  the  scms  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirriioe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  insUgation 
of  their  mother.  (ApoUod.  Pans.  IL  ce. ;  Ov.  MmL 
ix.  407,  ftc.) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate* 
rials  for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poema 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  firom  Apollo- 
dorus (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
**  Alcmaeon,*"  stated  that  after  the  &11  of  Tbebea 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teireuas,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwarda 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66 ;  Pans.  viL  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  wonhipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (P^  viii.  80,  ftc.),  who 
caUs  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  hia 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  pn^hetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  fiiUier  Ank- 
phiarans.  At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses^  (Paua. 
viiL  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Aoi- 
phiaraas  and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alo- 
maeon  enjoved  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
inatridde.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  V.  17.  §  4.)    .  [L.  &] 

Alcmaeon  (AAjcAlalwr),  son  of  the  Megacles 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowen  of  ttiMB,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardia  ^v^  ' 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delirfiie 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dresa, 
the  folds  of  wUch  (aa  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  alao  provided  fi>r  the 
occasion)  he  atuffisd  with  gold,  and  then  filled  hia 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dusL  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  agaio 
(about  590  B.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  nroa- 
perity  of  the  Alcmaeonidaa.    ^Herod.  vL  125.) 

Alomaeon  was  a  breeder  of  hones  for  chariots 
noes,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  priM  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod,  te;;  Isocratea, 
dis  BufiM^  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  an  informed  by 
Plntareh  (<S!o^  c^  \\\  that  he  commanded  tlid 
Athenians  in  tiie  Cirrhaean  war,  which  begaa 
a  c.  600.  [P.  a] 

ALCMAEON  CAAK/iofow),  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  natnxal  philosophcn  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Oracda.  His  fother^t 
name  was  Pirithns,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  most  tbcrefora  have  lived 
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in  the  biter  half  of  the  sixth  oentaiy  hefim  Christ 
(Diog.  Lftert  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
eveDta  of  his  li^  Hit  most  celebrated  anatomical 
diacoTery  has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet  of  Aid.  y^, 
756,  a ;  bnt  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  firom  the  dissection  of  ani- 
malfi  or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on 
whose  authority  the  iatX  rests,  merely  says  {Com- 
mad.  M  PhL  **Tiau^  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.X  ""qui 
|irimns  exsectionem  aggredi  est  ausus,**  and  Uie 
word  txaectio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  sud  also  (Diog.  Laert.  Lc;  Cle- 
mens Alezandr.  Strom.  L  p.  808)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(^vcacAv  Kiyov),  and  to  have  invented  fitbles  (/a- 
bmlasy  laid.  Orig,  i.  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titlea  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  (JSdog.  PAys.),  Plu- 
taich  (De  Pkyt.  PhUot.  Decr.\  and  Galen.  (Hiatar. 
Pkilamoph.)  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage^s  Notes  to  Dio- 
g^ies  lAertins,  viii.  83,  p.  387 ;  Le  Clerc,  Nitt  dt 
la  Mid.;  Alfons.  Ciaooonius  op.  Pvhric.  Bibliotk, 
Oraec  vol  ziiL  p.  48,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de 
ia  Mid.  vol  i  p.  239;  C.  O.  Kiihn,  De  Phiiotopk 
QtUe  HippQcr.  Medidnae  Ckdior.  Lips.  1781,  4to., 
rtprinted  in  Ackermann^s  Opugc  ad  Histor.  Medic 
Pertmeuiiat  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kiihn's 
Opiue.  Acad.  Med.  ei  PUloL  Lipa.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
Bjo.;  Umms,GeKLderMedkm,       [W.A.O.] 
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Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whetner  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  aU ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoieana 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandls,  Getchiokie 
der  PhilfiBophie^  vol  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotk  {MeUt- 
phys.  k,  5)  mentions  him  as  neariy  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rrofx«(a  of  oppoeltes,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  aU  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  uk  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
priuciple  of  motion.  (Arist  de  Animoy  i  2,  pu 
405;  Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  oC 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  snpp<MMd  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  sdenoa. 
(Brandis,  vol.  L  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIOAE  (AAx^AOMivlSai),  a  nobla 
fiunily  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  n.  c.  The  fe^ 
lowing  is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  funily. 


10.A]cilM^  His  pa- 
rentage b  unknown, 
but  he  was  said  to  be 
an  Alcmaeonid  on 
the  £&ther*S  side.  (De- 
mobth.MJIftdL  p.  561.) 


1.  Alonaeon,  firander  of  the  fiunily,  1100  b.  a 

2.  (Mesadet),  6th  perpetual  aichon* 
&  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  aichon.  (&  c  755— -753L) 
4L  Megadee,  archon  in  b.  c.  612. 

I 

j.  Alcmaeon,  aboot  690  b.  a  (Sea  AtcMAaoN.) 

I 
6.  Meg^es,  the  opponentrpAgariste,  daughter  of  deiithenai^ 

of  Peisistratui. |      tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

7.  Cleisthenea,  (the  re-        8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ;       9.  Coeayra,  mac* 
former.   SeeCLSia-  Schol  Ptmi /yA.  vii.  17.)   .      to  Peisistratua. 

THSNSS.)  I 


nsthf 


11.  Mq^les,  victor  12.  Megadea. 

in  the  Pythian  (Herod,  vi, 

games.      (Pind.  131.) 
PytJL  viL  15.) 


I 


I 


1 


13.  Agariste.=j=Xanthippui. 
(Herod.  vL 
131;Plut 
Perio.3.) 


I 


14.Ajaodins^  15.Cleinias=f=16.DeinoniaelM^Hipponicua,17.Euiypto]emQa.  l&Perides,  19.Aripi 


Plat  £»•  commanded 
ti^  p.     atiiremeat 


9S&.) 


I 

a 


Aitemiainm 
B4;.  480;  fell 
at  Coroneia 
&  c.  442. 
(Herod,  viii. 
17 ;  Plttt 
Aie.h) 


(PltttJ^ 
1.) 


hAriphron* 


commanded 

aft  Tanagra 

B.  c  246. 

(Thuc.iu.91.) 

Heis  thought 

by  some  to 

have  been 

himself  an 

Akmaeonid. 

HiPFONlCUS. 


(Pint  dm,  4L)      (the  great  (Plut  AUk 

Btatea-  1;  Plat 

man.  P»>  Praiaff,^ 

BICLBS.)  820.) 
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.Alci 


I 


I 


I 


biadet. 
(XenopL 
Heaen.1 
2.  §13.) 


(Xenoph« 

K/OHVlVm 

iv.  12.) 


(the  great 
general. 
Alcib^ 
ader) 

I 
28.  Alcibiadet. 

(ALC1BIADB&) 


.Cleinii 

(Plat 

Protag, 

p.  820.) 


I 


ci-2i.Celiniaa.  22.Aldbiadet,  23.Cleinia[k  24.Callias.  25. IiodicesCimon. 


(The  rich 

CALLIA&) 


(Pluu 

CiMk4.) 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  Nblbidab.  The  Neleidae  wen  driven  oat 
of  PyluB  in  Meaeenia  by  the  Doriana,  about  1 100 
B.  c,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthm,  the 
repreaentatiTe  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  fiimily  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  repreaentatiTe  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megades,  and  the  hist 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  fiunily  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids  on  the  mothar*s  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles,  who  brought  upon  the  fiunily  the  guilt  of 
saeril^  by  his  treatment  of  the  insuigents  under 
Cylon.  (B.a  612.)  [Cimon  Mioaclbs.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
Dsanded,  and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
OTent  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  £rom  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phods,  probably  about  b9%  or  595  B.  a  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alo- 
mabon],  and  their  influence  increeaed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megades,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  efibcted 
their  return ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government  (b.  gl  569.)  [PBisiaTRATUfli] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Me^udes  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion  to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrd  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
fonnidable  enemies*  After  the  death  of  Hipxax^ 
cbusy  they  took  possesdon  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  tile  firontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
llippias.  Th^  had^  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influenoe.  In  the  year  548  b.  c  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphio- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement  lliey  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Gro^oe,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisistratidk  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  tk«  fire.    The  oradc,  besides,  for 


26.Para]ua. 
(Platilf^ 
mm,  94; 
Protag,'^ 
815;Plttt 
Ptr.  87.) 


27.XaiH 
thippus. 


voured  them  thenceforth;  and  whenever  it  waa 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c  510.)  The  restored  fiunily 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisistratids.  Cleisthenea, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athens. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  fiunily  are 
giv«n  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vi  121-181 ;  Pindar,  Pylk.  vii.,  and  Bockh'k  notes ; 
Clinton'^  FatH^  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAN  ('AAiqucir),  called  by  the  Attio  and 
later  Greek  writen  Alcmaeon  ('AAjtftaW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sardus.  His  fether^  name  waa  Damas  or  Tito- 
ms.  He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agendas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emandpated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  distii^ish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Snidas,  «. «. ;  Heradid. 
Pont  P<diL  p.  206  ;  Veil  Pat  L  18;  Alcman,  fir. 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Leonidaa,  and  Antipater  Thess.,  in  Jacob*s  AnikoL 
Graee.  I  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  iL  p.  110, 
No.  56;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  dted  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
Suidas  (L  c)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Meaaoo, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  dtisen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipaticm.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  bo  more  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman^s  fiither  was  brought  firom  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  sUve,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  bom  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citixenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographen  who  followed  him.  On  tfaa 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pean  to  be  right  in  pladng  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  (b.  c  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardya,  lung  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  firom  678  to  629,  a  c,  with  Lesehea, 
the  author  of  the  "*  Little  Iliad,''  and  wHh  Ter- 

rder,  during  the  later  yean  of  these  two  poeta ; 
nras  older  than  Steddiorua,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Anon.  From  these  cir- 
curastanoes,  and  from  the  feet  which  wa  leom 
from  himself  (#V.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  nourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  b.  c.  (Clintont  Ftut, 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365 ;  HennanD,  AMUf.  Laeom,  p^ 
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76,  77.)  He  IB  nid  to  have  died,  like  Snlb,  of 
the  moriiu  pedicularit,  (Aiistot  Nisi,  Amm,  ▼. 
31  or  25;  Plut.  »dla^  36  ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xL  33. 
139.) 

The  period  during  which  mott  of  Akman^ 
poema  were  composed,  wae  that  which  followed 
the  concliuioD  of  the  lecond  Metaeiiiaii  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartan*  began  to 
dberieh  that  taste  for  the  apiritoal  enjoyments  of 
poetxy,  which,  though  hUt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  ihtit  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  b.  a,  had  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
dneed  the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  chonl  form  in  which  die  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic.  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
provements in  music.  [Tbrpandbr.]  Hence 
anse  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
youiwer  contemporary,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  dioial  lyric  in  the  highest  excellenoe  which 
the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Akman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  vrith 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name^ 

A  larve  portion  of  Alcman*s  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  foct,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventmr  of  erotic  poetry,  (Athen.  xiii. 
pw  600 ;  Suidaa,  i.  v.)  From  his  poems  of  this 
dass,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  **  sweet  ^ 
and  **  pleasant**  (ykwcisy  XPV*^')'  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  piecesu  But  the  Par^ 
Ifteans,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman 's  poems, 
Biust  not  be  confounded  vrith  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
pwpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli- 
gions.  Akman*s  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods,  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
so^cal  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-wmgs,  or  marohes, 
which  were  called  i/iSar^pia ;  but  it  seems  Tory 
unlikely  that  he  should  liave  n^lected  a  kind  of 
composition  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by 
Soidfts  to  have  been  Uie  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  state- 
neitt  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
tlie  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ever, be  had  been  preceded  by  Aruiilochus,  ftom 
wham  he  borrowed  several  otben  of  his  peculiar 
metres:  othen  he  invented  himself^  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
pasitiff,  trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  well  as  Unes  com- 
posed of  different  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
mnapaestici  The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named 
.Akinanif^  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Alcman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
fines  sonietunes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
atnphc^  sometimes  of  different  metres.   From  their 
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dioral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  Oaisf),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  viras  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epodo  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Done, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic.  The  popuhur 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  fiuniliar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofii  of  his  popularity  may  be  men> 
tioned  the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  fint  performance 
of  the  gymnopoedia  at  Sparta  (b.  c.  666,  Aelian, 
V,  H,  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  foot,  that  they 
were  finequenUy  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  &r  he  de- 
served his  reputation ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

Akman^i  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulrius 
Ursinusw  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Oiesoen,  1815.  [P.  a] 

ALCME'NE  (*AAicMifn|),  a  daughter  of  £Jeo- 
tryon,  king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii  4.  §  5.)  .  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vii.  49 ;  Plut  7%es.  7),  or 
Bury  dice.  (Diod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  reprs- 
seated  Akmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4.)  ApoUodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothen  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon  expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  inrited  Creon  ol 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  risited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor,  i. 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fa5.  29;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  Dtor,  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphides  by  Amphitryon.  Hers,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heiades  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  bom  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himselfl  (Horn.  //.  xix.  95,  £c. ; 
Ov.  Met,  ix.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  L  c.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  ( ApoUod. 
Il  4.  %  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Atheui, 
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nd  whm  UjfkoM  had  cot  off  tke  head  of  Eny*- 
thew,  Akmene  Mtirfi^  her  lefcnge  bjr  pidcniK 
the  eyes  ont  of  the  hod.  (ApellML  iL  8.  f  1.) 
Tbe  aocomiU  of  her  death  an  verjr  dkaefMuiL 
Aeoocding  to  Fnaaniae  (L  41.  {  1),  elie  dwd  in 
M.€ffnt§if  on  her  vay  umB  Aijgos  to  ^vebeei  and 
ae  the  aone  of  Hendce  diiJud  ae  to  vhethcr 
■he  was  to  be  earned  to  Aigoe  or  to  Thebee,  the 
was  boned  in  the  pbee  where  the  had  died,  at  the 
oommand  of  an  onde.  Aecoiding  to  Phttaith, 
(Zte  Gte.  &er.  p.  578,)  her  tonb  and  that  of  Rhadn- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartae  in  Boeotia,  and  hen 
wae  opened  by  Ageeilna,  tat  the  piirpoee  of  cairy- 
mg  her  nmaina  to  Sparta  Aeeocding  to  Phere> 
cydee  (C^  Auiom,  lA  38),  the  fired  with  her 
aona,  after  the  death  of  Eaiyitheaa»  at  Thebet, 
and  died  there  at  an  adraneed  age.  When  the 
eont  of  Hcnelee  wished  to  bory  heC|  Zens  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  isfauds  of  the  blessed,  and  giro  her  in  naniage 
there  to  Rhadamantfayn  Hermes  aeeoidiiigly  took 
her  oat  of  her  eolEn,  and  pot  into  it  a  stone  so 
heaty  that  the  Hendids  eoold  not  more  it  from 
the  tpoL  When,  on  opesang  the  ooffin,  they  fonnd 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  giore  near  Thebes, 
which  in  falter  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Akmene.  (PlsnSb  ix.  16.  f  4.)  At  Athena,  too, 
she  was  wonhipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  ahar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Hemdes.  (CyMMoypn, 
Pans.L  19.f  3u)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselos  (Pans.  t.  18.  {  1),  and  epic  as  well  as 
trsgic  poets  made  frequent  ase  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant.  (HesL&arf.  Here. 
init. ;  Pans.  t.  17.  f  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  AUX)  f AAjrwr).  UAsonofHip- 
Boeoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  fiitber  and  brothen,  by 
Heradea,  and  had  a  heroom  at  ^nrta.  (Apdiod. 
iiL  10.  §  6;  Hygin.  FaU  173;  Pans.  iiL  14.  §  7, 
15.  i  3.) 

2.  A  SOB  of  Erechthens,  king  of  Athens,  and 
fiither  of  Pfaaleros  the  Aigonant.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  97  ;  Hygin.  Fah,  14.)  Valerius  Flaocus  (I  399, 
Ac)  represents  him  as  such  a  ikilfnl  aidier,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  hb  son,  be 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Edog,  T.  11)  mentions  an  Akon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  tbe 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccos  ascribes 
to  Akon,  the  son  of  Erechthens. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  {de  NaL  Dear,  iiL  21),  and  in  Hyginus. 
{Fab.  173.)  [L.  S.] 

A  LCON,  a  surgeon  (ea/aenpoi  mtdieiu)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  n.  41-^4,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  \h.  N.  xzix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  hare  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterees :  H.S.  miUiet  emi,  mOL  (about  78,125^)i 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
bare  gained  l^  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
ftw  years,  which,  howerer,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Albucivs  and  Arruntips),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A 
snigeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  l^ 
Martial  (Epigr,  xi  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A  LCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {H.  N. 
xxxvt,  1 4.  8.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god^  endurance  of  Inboar.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE   or    HALCY'ONE    {^hKmUpti). 
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1.  A  Pload,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Ploone,  b^ 
whom  Poseidon  be^  Aethusa,  Hyrieos  and  Hy- 
peienor.  (ApoDod.  iii  10.  f  1 ;  Hygin.  Pnuf. 
Fab.  pu  11,  ed.  Sureren ;  Or.  HeniiL  xix.  133lJ 
To  these  chiklien  Ptasaniaa  (ii  30.  f  7)  adds  two 
othen,  Hyperes  and  Anthas. 

2L  Adanf^terof  AeotnsaadBnareteorAqpala. 
She  was  annied  to  Ceyx,  and  fired  so  happy  with 
himi,  that  th^  were  prcsamptnoos  enong^  to  caD 
each  other  Zens  and  Hesa,  fcr  whidi  Zau  metn- 
moiphosed  them  into  birds,  dAanoSr  and  «(*(• 
(ApoOod.  L  7.  i  3,  && ;  Hygin. /iViA.  65.)  Hyginua 
rdatea  tlut  Ceyx  perkhed  in  a  shipwredE,  that 
Alcyone  tat  grief  threw  hersdf  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birdk  It  was  ftbled,  that  during  the  aeren 
days  befiMe,  and  as  nomy  after,  the  shmtest  day  of 
the  yeaci  while  the  bnd  i^iamh'  was  breeding, 
there  always  prersiled  csfans  at  sea.  An  embd- 
fished  fbim  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  Orid* 
(Met  XL  410,  Ac. ;  compi  Virg.  Geon^.  L  399.) 

3.  A  snmame  of  Cleopatn,  the  wile  of  Meka- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  hnshand  being 
kiOed  by  ApoDo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  562;  Enstath. 
ad  Horn,  pi  776 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  174.)       [L.  &] 

ALCY'ONEUS  fAAmwe^).  1.  A  giant,  who 
kept  posse ssinn  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Hendes  droTe  away  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attadced  him,  crushed  twehro 
wasgons  and  twenty*four  of  the  men  of  Hendes 
wiS^  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Hendes  himsdf 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  dub  and  skw  Al^- 
oneus.  The  block,  with  which  the  gbnt  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Hendea,  was  £ewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  rery  late  period.  (Pind.  Neau 
iv.  44,  with  the  SchoL)  In  another  passage  (I$tk. 
▼i.  45,  ftc.)  Pindar  calk  Akyoneus  a  Thradan 
shepherd,  mid  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  tha 
Phkgraean  pkinSi 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gigaktrs.]    [L.  8.] 

AIX^YCTNIDES  CAAJ»oW3cr),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  fiithcr'^ 
death,  they  threw  theinsdTes  into  the  sea,  and 
wert  changed  into  ice-birdiL  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Hethone,  Aldppe,  -Pallene, 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  ad  Ham.  pi  776 1 
Suidas,  «.  V.  *AAjniov(3<s.)  [ll  &] 

A'LEA  {'Ax4a\  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantineia, 
andTegea.  (Pnns.  riiL  23.  §  1,  9.  §3,  ii  17.  §7.) 
The  tempk  of  Athena  Aka  at  Tegea,  whidi  waa 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Akna, 
the  son  of  Aphcidas,  ftom  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derired  this  surname.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  5.) 
This  tempk  was  burnt  down  in  b.  c.  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopes,  whkh  in  siae  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  tem^des  in  Pd<qpoik- 
nesos,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  tripk  row  of 
columns  of  diflerent  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  whkh  was  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  irety, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adorn  the  Forum  AugustL  (Pans.  tiii.  45. 1 4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  tempk  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tcgea  was  an  andent  and  rerered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  penons  are  recorded  who  sared 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Pans,  iii  fii. 
§  6,  iL  17.  §  7,  iii  7.  §  80  The  prksteas  oT 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  readied  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Fnus.  Tiii  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  thk  iemj^  aett 
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Meyer,  GttA,  der  hUdemi.  KUnste^  fi.  p.  99,  ftc 
Ob  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Thenpne  there  wm 
Iikewue  a  statue  of  Athena  Alea.   (Pant,  iii  19. 

S  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEBION.    [Albion.] 
ALECTO.    [FuRiAB.] 

ALECTOR  {^AXiicmp).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Leitos,  the  Aigonant.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
mer (IL  xrii.  60*2)  calls  mm  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anaxfigoias  and  fisther  of  Iphis, 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  consolted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  maimer  in  which  Amphiaraas  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
ThebeiL  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  (OtL  ir.  10 ;  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  308 
and  159a)  [L.  &] 

ALE'MON,  ALEM0'N1DE&  [Mtkuus.] 
ALETES  (*AAih^$),  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  d^;ree.  He  is 
said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
have  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heradids. 
His  &mily,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tained themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Bacchis.  (Pans.  ii.  4.  §  3,  v.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  389;  Callim.  Frajpn.  103;  Pind.  OL  xiii.  17.) 
V'eDeias  Paterculos  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  HeEBcles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  fm 
onde,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  has  country.  (Conon,  Narrai,  26.)  [Codrus.] 
Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
ApoUod.  m.  10.  g  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  122,  and  in 
Viig.  Aen.  L  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEU'ADAE    TAAc^r  and 

AAcucOtai).    Aleoas  is  the  ancestoriiu  hero  of  the 

Thesaalian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Lariasaean 

fianily  of  the  Aleuadae.    (Pind.  Pyth,  x.  8,  vrith 

the  SchoL)    The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 

most  povrerfol  among  all  the  fiunilles  of  Thessaly, 

whence  Herodotus  (vii.  6)  calls  its  members  fiaai- 

Xc«r.    (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  61,  xvi.  14.)      The  first 

Aleoas,  who  bore  the  surname  of  nu^/l^os,  that  is, 

the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 

with  TagUB,  see  DicL  (/Ant  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 

and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalns, 

a«ie  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.    (Suidas,  «.  v. 

*AX€tfdSai ;   Ulpian,  ad  Dent.  Olynih,  I ;    Schol 

ad  AjmUon,  Rkod.  iii  1090 ;  Vellei.  I  3.)  Plutarch 

(deAm,  FraL  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 

hia  fiUher  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 

chancier;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 

get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 

DelphL     His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 

any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 

•ad  importance.    This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 

mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 

buitj  the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  H^^e- 

BMm  {«^,AeL  Awinu  viiL  11),  was  beloved  by  a 

diagofn.     According  to  Aristotle  (op.  Harpocrat, 

&, «.  T^rpapx^  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 

parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 

tiiDea,  took  pboe  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Alemu. 

Oottmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 

Use  ao-called  return  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 

Peisistrattts.     But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 

PessistiBtna  the  fiuniiy  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 

have  beeome  diWded  into  two  branches,  the  Alcu- 
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adao  and  the  Scopadae,  called  ailer  Scopas,  probfr* 
bly  a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  /6w,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Cnmnon  and  perhaps  Pharsslus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  fimiilies,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (/3a<riAc<f )  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  bo- 
longs  to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  a.  a  590.  (Stiab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [Eurylochus.]  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
fiiend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (SchoL  ad  TkeocrU.  xvL  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/6m,  225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thocax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Peruan  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72 ;  Pans, 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  &ct  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Lchecratides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  -the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restomtion.  (Thuc  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  fiiction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  ^aunk^t 
(i.e.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  tha 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  firequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  i<na5.  i.  I.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  fimiily,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  b.  c. 
375,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  HeUen,  ii.  3.  §  4 ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  CO.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Miicedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntns. 
(Diod.  XV.  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
de  Cor,  p.  241 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian,  Lc.) 
Among  the  tetnrchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thmsy- 
dacus  (Theopomp.  ap.Athcn,  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  oompanioiu  of  Alexander  the  Onat.  (Pint  D» 
TftuupuL  13 ;  comp.  Stnb.  xL  p.  530.)  The  6r 
mi\j  DOW  lank  into  insigniBcance,  and  the  last 
«:ertam  tiaoe  of  an  Aleoad  U  Thomx,  a  iziend  of 
Antigoniu.  (Plat.  £kmeir,  29.)  Whether  the 
Kulptors  Aleuaa,  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxiv. 
8),  and  Soopaa  of  PaRM*  were  in  any  way  oon- 
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nected  with  the  Akuadae,  cannot  be 
See  Boeckh^  Commeniaty  on  PimeU  PjfUL  x.; 
Schneider,  am  AruUd.  PoliL  r,  5, 9;  bat  more  parti- 
coJariy  Buttmann,  Von  dem  GeadUecki  der  Aleuadm^ 
in  his  MyihoL  ii.  p.  246,  &&,  who  has  made  oat  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aleaadae; 


King,  oe  TAOua,  op  Tbbssaly. 
Mother  Archedice. 


Ol    40.  Echeciatidea. 
45. 
50. 


M 


55. 


70. 


EnrylochoB. 


Scopes  L 


Echecratides. 

I  wifeDyseriflk 

Antiochns,  Tagas. 


Simaa. 


Aleoas  IL 


/ > 

Cieon.  DiactoiideiL 


Scopes  IL 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thnuydaens. 


•9 


80. 
85. 
90. 
95. 

100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 


Orestei. 


Mediae. 


Mediok 


Eniylochns. 


ArittippaiL 


Scopes  III.,  Tague 


Hellanocntes. 
Enrylochttft.    Eudicus.    Simns.    Thiasydaeni. 


[US.] 


ALGUAS,  an  artist  who  waa  fiunons  for  his 
ftataes  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  ('AAttfs),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
gnmdson  of  Arcaa.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  is  said  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  &C.;  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Alba.]   [L.  S.] 

ALEXA'MENUS  ('AAc^o^i^s),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c  196  (Polyb.  xviii.  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  b.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Laoedaemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Laoedae- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaen^onians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  xxxT.  34 — 36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  QAXt^atur6s),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (irfp)  iroiirrctfF),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socntic  s^le  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c.;  Diog.  Laert  iii  48.) 

ALEXANDER.     [Parul] 

ALEXANDER  (^AXiln^pos)^  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandroa  by  Adiastus  after  his 
flight  from  Aigos.  (SchoL  ad  Pkid,  Nenu  ix.  30 ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^{av8pos)»  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  (Appian,  De  BeiL  Mithr. 
57.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  &c) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Luculluai  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  £L.  S.  j 


ALEXA'NDER  fAA^^oySpos),  a  saint  and 
mar^,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  lUmiieh 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  He  waa  a 
natire  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profeasaon, 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  perse- 
cution that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyone 
and  Vienne  under  ue  emperor  Mannis  Aurelius. 
(EpUt  Eodet.  Lugdwiu  0t  Viemi,  apud  Euseb.  HiM^ 
Eod,  ▼.  1 .  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beaats 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  **  neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  Ood.** 
(Bzovius,  Nome$U)lator  Sandorum  Prqfeukmt  M^ 
dicorttm ;  AfarivroL  Roman,  ed.  Baron. ;  Acta  SamO' 
torum^  June  2.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER,  en  Agabmanian,  who  bed 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Maoedonie, 
but  forsook  him,  and'  inunuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  &vour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  bis  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  a  c.  192.  (Liv.  xzxr.  18.)  Antiochne 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  thia 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  king, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  gull 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  b.  c.  191.  (xxxvi  20.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  ('AA^oySpoi  Ai> 
ycubf ),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Sosigencs,  whose  mlmla- 
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tioot  vem  nied  by  Julius  Caenr  ibr  hit  coneetion 
of  the  year.  Ho  wm  tator  to  the  enperor  Nero. 
(Soidat, «.  «.  'AA^{ai«pof  Aiytuos ;  Sttet  Ttb.  57.) 
Two  tmtisei  on  the  writing*  of  Ariitotle  are  attri- 
bated  to  him  by  some,  bi^t  are  aasigned  by  otheta 
to  Alexander  Aphrodiuenuii  I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Amlanne, 
Yen.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piccalnmini,  1540, 
feL  II.  AeommentaiyontheMetaphyiiet.  The 
Greek  haa  noTer  been  pablished,  Imt  then  is  a 
Lstio  Tenion  by  Sepulveda,  Rom.  1527.  [B.  J.] 
ALEXANDER  AEOUa  [Albxanobb  IV., 
KiNa  OF  Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^|ay8pof),  a  son  of  Asm>- 
Tvs,  iras  one  of  the  commanden  of  the  Macedo- 
niaii  )(pkKitnt&Ut  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
dnring  the  battle  of  Sellasia  against  Cleomenes  IIL 
•f  Sparta,  in  b.  c  222.  (Polyh.  ii.  66.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [AmiULX- 
Airus,  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  CAAi(aySpof),  ion  of  Aaiio* 
fv%  a  native  of  the  Maioedonian  district  called 
Ljncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Ljnoestea.      Justin  (xi   1)   makes  the  aingular 
nnitake  of  calling  bun  a  brother  of  Lynoestas, 
while  in  other  pasnges  (xi.  7,  xiL  14)  he  uses  the 
eonect   expression.     He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great 
He  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhabaeus  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  b.  a  336.      Alexander 
the  Great  on  his  acceaaion  pat  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, because  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  kiqg.    (Arrian,  Anab. 
i  25 ;  Curtins,  rii.  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)     But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  eren  made 
him  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  Thessalian  horse.     In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied    Alexander  on   his   eastern  ex- 
pedition.   In   &  a   334,  when  Alexander  was 
staying  at  Pbaselis,  he  was   informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  kiqg  Darius,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
sorereign.     The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Pannenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander,   and  the    treachery  was   manifest.      Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipater,   the  regent  of   Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
it  advisaUe  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
merely  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody.    In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  yeara  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  a  c. 
330t,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 
a  similar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
sod  pimidied  according  to  his  desert.     King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
thaaia,  in  the  country  of  the  Dnngae.    (Curtius, 
I  c,  and  viiL  1 ;  Justin.  xiL  14 ;  Diod.  xrii.  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  jwobably,  widi  the 
aid  of  Penia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
MacedoniB,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
las  IL  had  ibr  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  f AA^^or^s),  an  Astolian, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  A^geira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Sodal  war,  in  &  a  220.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  n^ncious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetoliansi 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOXUS  ('AA^oi^por  6 
AlroiAor),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaens  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stretodeia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  a.  v.;  Eudoc  pi  62 ;  Pans.  iL  22.  §  7 ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn,  IL  xvL  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandna,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  coUectiou  of  all  the 
tngedies  and  aatyric  dramas  that  wen  extant 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagonu  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (An- 
tus,  PhaenofMna  et  Dioaem,  iL  pp.  431,  448,  &flL 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appean  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 
pieces :  the  Fisherman  (dAxcOi,  Athen.  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeua  as  doubtfiil,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Aneod,  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  170,  XL  p.  496,  XV.  p.  899 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Erot,  4 ;  Txetz.  ad.  L^cophr. 
266;  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  ill  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  *lmvut^  sroiij^ro,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  pi  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p^  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the  firagments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col 
lected  in  **AIexandri  Aetoli  fragmenta  coU.  et  ilL 
A  Capelhnann,^  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welo- 
ker,  Die  Oriech,  Tragodien^  p  1263,  &c;  DUntzer, 
Die  Fragm,  der  Episck,  I'oesie  der  Griedten^  vo» 
AUwand.  dem  Grousn^  j^c  p.  7,  &c         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^(ay8pos),  (ST.,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  dty  St 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St  Peter,  hod  pre- 
dicted. Martyr.  S,  Petri,  ap.  Surium,  voL  vi  p.  577,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  **  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,""  (Theodt  Hist  Eod.  L  2,)  first  laid  baie 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucaiis.  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  n. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanaaius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  3*26. 
St  EpiphaninB  (adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  {H,  j&.  L  6).  and  Sozomen  (H.  E.  i.  1 ), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  i^r  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letten  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt 
ff,E,l4i  GaUand.  BibL  Pair,  vol  iy.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encydic  letter  announcing  Arius*s  depo* 
sition  (Socr.  H.  E.  L  6,  and  Galland.  Lc  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Oeloaius  Cyziceiu 
(HisL  Chn.  Nioaen,  iL  3,  ap.  Mans.  Concilia.  voL  iL 
p.  801.)     There  remains,  too,  The  Depositim  ff 
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Arms  ami  iUk,  i.  e.  an  Addreas  to  tbe  Priests  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (sp. 
8.  Athanas.  vol  L  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see 
Oalland.  /.c  p.  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apod 
Oalland.  (/.  &  p.  456.)  St  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (/.  e.  p.  397.)         [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (*A\}(ai^fN>f),  commander  of 
the  hone  in  the  army  of  Antioonus  DOson  dar- 
ing the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyhu  ii.  66.)  He  fbnght  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Sellasia.  (il  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
Bame  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip^  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambasudor  to  Thebes,  tc  persecute  Me- 
Boleaa.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.   (vii.  12.)    •  '         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^(ay8pos),  of  Antiochia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  huiguagc,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  FartL  pp.  93, 96,  ed.  Sch weigh.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  {^AXilai^pos),  son  of  Anix>- 
NIU8,  the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egj'pt. 
He  and  hu  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  bom  n.  c 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  **  He- 
Uos,**  and  **  King  of  Kings,*^  and  called  his  sister 
**  Selene.**  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public  (b.  c.  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Joti^ie,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes,  to  his 
ion  Alexander.  When  Octavianns  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassias,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  L  25,  IL  21  ;  Pint.  Anton.  86,  54, 87; 
Liv.  EpU.  131,1 32.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAt'Coi^pos),  bishop  of  Apa- 
MSA,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nova  Col- 
Jedio  OonciUorum  d  Stephan.  Balutaoy  p.  834.  c. 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA^f 
ovSpof  *h^^urivit)^  a  native  of  Aphrodisios  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  tlie  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monius  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
6  J^Trytrn^f  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  ba!f  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Anibic  version  is  pre- 
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•erred  of  mrmaX  others,  whose  titlea  may  be 
ID  the  BiUiotheea  of  Oisiri.  ( VoL  L  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  ea&- 
not  be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style ;  everywhere  ''a  flat  surfroe,**  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought.  His  («ly  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  bat  in  doii%  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  eariier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected ngainst  them.  (Ritter,  Gtadti^ie  der  FkUo- 
iopAie^  voL  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  eariier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Hitter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  chaige  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attnbutes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  bronght  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  cleariy,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.  God,  he  says  (ta  Mfiu- 
phys,  ix.  p.  320),  is  *^properiy  and  simply  one,  the 
seUT-existent  substance,  uie  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:**  and  again  {inMeiapk. 
xii.  p.  881 )  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  some  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  fiite,  but  to 
general  kiws,  whOe  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being,  ((^uaest.  Nat.  L  25,  ii.  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
{tUAmma,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  on  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  suflScient  of  itself;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonise  the  early 
Peripateiicism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  haa 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  **De  Fato,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  it 
Fate  and  FreewilL   It  is  probably  one  of  his  latcai 
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Wfkfl,  and  most  have  been  written  between  the 
jean  199-211,  became  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
SeTeros  and  Carocalla.  Here  the  earlier 
>ici  are  his  opponents,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  aroae  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  canse*  and  effects.  The  subject  is  treated 
pfBctkallj  rather  than  speculatiTcly.  Universal 
opinion,  the  common  use  at  language,  and  internal 
cooscioosness,  axe  his  main  axgnments.  That  &te 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  bj  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  iate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  free  and  necesiary  actions.  It  is  another 
wocd  for  nature,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tradendes  of  men  and  things  (c.  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
pemding  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
The  £it^ism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility :  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
livec  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
neccsaity  and  freewill}  but,  properly  ^waking, 
they  nse  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  ue  meenary 
eiHopezation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature : 
■rareover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  sabtle  distinction  of  a  will  necesmily 
yet  freely  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
accoontableness  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  moialiw,  ieligi<m,  and  dvil  government. 
{c  13 — ^20.)  Supposmg  their  doctiine  true  in 
theocy,  it  is  impoesiUe  in  action.  And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  fiwn  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confoaion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  efiects.  If  it  be  laid  again,  that  the 
foda  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  foture  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  most  necessarily  be, 
H  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge ii  {Hoportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  wiuit  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoieal  view  inevitably  leadi  to  the  conclusion,  that 
■11  tike  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
mona  and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gireo  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Ritter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  JuUiis  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Bmcker,  vol.  ii  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  wozks  is  abridged  from 
c  Harlea^s  Fabrichis.  (Vol  v.  p.  650.)  L  llepi 
fL  l^tiypt  rfwff  irol  rw  1^*  i)^,  De  Fato^  deque  eo 
qmod  M  noeira  poleetaie  sat:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
vems  and  Caracalla  ;  forst  printed  by  the  suo> 
ceasors  of  Aldus  Manutius,  1634,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius :  translated  into  Latin 
by  Orotins  in  the  collection  entitled  '^Veterum 
Philo*.  Sententiae  de  Fato,*"  Paris,  1648,  4to., 
LoikL  1688,  12mo.,  and  edited  by  OieUi,  Zurich, 
1824,  8ro.,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
DeJ^oHnma,  and  treatises  of  Ammonius,  Plotinns,  &c. 
on  the  same  subject.  II.  Conuneaiaria9(*Tir6furiifM) 
imyHmum  Ubrum  Amafytieomm  Priorum  Ari$lotelis^ 
Venei.  Aldi,  1520,  fol.;  Floren.  1521, 4to.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  Com- 
maUariMe  m  VIII  O^roi  Tapieorumy  Yen.  Aldi, 
151 3 ;  vrith  a  Latin  version  by  O.  Dorotheus,  Yen. 
1526  and  1541,  and  Paris,  1542,  folio;  and  another 
by  Rasarins,  Yen.  1563, 1573^  fotio.  lY.  Cbm- 
u  lileuekoe  ScfhtatiBoe:  Graece,  Yen.  Aldi; 
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1520, fol;  Flor.  1520, fol. :  translated  into  Lutin  by 
J.  B.  Kaairius.  Y.  CknummL  in  M^uphysicorum 
JTII  lUtros;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Sepulvedae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Yen.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
YI.  In  lArum  deSensu  et  iis  quae  sub  tensum  oaduni ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com» 
mentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Yen.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci 
lius  Philothaeus,  Yen.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  YIL  In  Arialotelie  Meterologiea;  Yen. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  YIII.  De  MuUtme; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  AnimA  Ubri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius :  thero 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronymna  Donatus,  Yen. 
1502, 1514,  foUo.  i,  Pkgaoa  Sohdia^dv^biiaiionee 
el  eduiUmee;  in  Greek,  Yen.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Yen. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  '559,  1563.  XL  'lar/Mira 
'As'opij/Mn'a  tai  ^Mrmck  lipv^Aif/Mira,  QuaMtionea 
Meikae  el  ProblemtUa  Pkjjeica,  XII.  IIcpl  IIvjpc- 
rwr,  lAeUme  de  Febrilnu,  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  hi- 
ter  Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Animi  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  vepi  y§w4fftmt  jcol  ^Oopas^ 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theol<^K, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Intef- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Yirtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled srepl  9cu/jl6vwp  kiyos^  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  aoiother  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fobles,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himsell  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name* 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'lorpued  'Asrof»i{/4aTa 
icol  *wrucd  TlpoeKi/ifwreL^  Quaetlionee  Medioae  el 
ProUemala  Phjfeioa^  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  (BiUioih,  Arabieo-Hi^,  EneuriaL  vol.  i. 
p.  243)  i  secondly,  it  appean  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonsed  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  pxaef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re* 
fers  (L  87)  to  a  work  by  himself^  entitled  *AAAih 
yopm  TcSr  w  6covf  'AiwirKaTrofUvtov  ni0aWSr 
*l<fTopm¥,  Aikgoriae  Hietoriarum  CredibiHum  de 
DUa  FabriccUarumt  which  we  do  not  find  mention 
ed  among  Alexander's  works ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii  pnef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  woik  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consisu  of  two 
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bObka,  aad  amtmiut  nranl  baUntttaft  medtc 
•emidoiu  iloDg  with  nadi  tluU  ii  liiTalou  aitd 
triflng.  It  KH  Gnt  pnUklwl  in  ■  I^tin  tn 
tion  bf  OcorgB  ViDb,  VoKt.  14)18,  U. 
Omk  text  U  to  bs  (mad  in  tb*  Aldine  edib 
Aiiitotk'*  woiki,  VmtaL  M.  1495,  md  in  tlM  b; 
bylbrngfau,  FianoiC  158S,  8to.  ;  it  mi  jnUiibed 
with  ■  Utin  tmulMiaD  bf  J.  Danoo,  Puia.lfi40, 
1S41, 16nw.i  ud  it  ii  iiuatBd  m  the  6nt  Tahm 
of  lit\tr\  Pifid  tt  Mtdid  Oraad  Mitrfy  Bend. 
irUT.Sm 

The  other  woik  U  a  iboct  tnalJMi,  n<fl  Xtvfrrir, 
Dt  Ptbribiu,  which  ■■  iddnMed  to  *  laedica]  pnpC 
~  met  in  my  other 

D  omitted  in  the 
mentioDed  mboTe' 
m  likdj  to  bs  the 
work  of  Altmiider  Apbroditienna,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  ioA  of  the  ffnsal  nwdicil  wolk  of 
Alenoder  Tnlliwiiu  (to  w^otn  it  Hm  >l*o  bwn 
Mtribyled)  i>  taken  np  with  the  eubject  of  Fewr, 
•nd  he  wODld  haidlj  ixre  written  two  tmtiiee  on 
the  nme  A\Kaat  without  makinE  in  either  the 
■lighteat  alluiiDii  Ui  the  other.  It  maj  juenhlj 
belong  to  one  of  the  othn  numenni  phirnciaiu  of 
the  mine  of  Alerander.  It  waa  lint  paUiihed  in 
a  Latin  tianalation  by  0»rge  ViUa,  Vnut.  1498, 
fol,  which  waJi  teTeial  ^ea  reprinted.  The  Oreok 
text  first  appoind  in  the  Cambrid^^  Mmtmm 
Critiam,  toI.  iL  pp.  369 — 389,  tianacribed  by  De- 
Bdrini  Schinai  mm  a  manoKtipt  at  FloRuoe ;  it 
»u  publiihed,  tonether  with  Valia'i  trwiihitian,  by 
Frnni  P«w>w,  ViatiiJaT.  1S22,  4to.,  and  aUo  lu 
Pbmow'i  Opmla  Acadtaiia,  Lipi.  1S3£,  Sto., 
p.  h2\ .  The  Cmk  lent  akina  it  contained  in  the 
fimt  volume  of  Ideler'a  Pliyid  it  Mtdiei  Grata 
Mimm,  BwoL  1841,  8io.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AI.RXANDEK  ['AAj{o<«»>),  the  eldnt  »d  of 

•oner,  with  hia  Either  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  captnn  of  Jcmninn  (b.  c  63),  but  made  hit 
rMape  a*  they  wen  being  conToyed  to  Rome.  In 
K  c.  A7,  ho  appeared  m  Judaea,  ruaed  an  army  of 
10.000  foot  and  1900  hona,  and  iotified  Aiexan- 
dreion  and  other  Mnmg  po^  Hynanoa  applied 
for  aid  to  Oabiniua,  who  broogfal  a  huge  army 
againat  Alexander,  and  lent  M.  Antouiui  with  n 
body  of  troop!  in  adrance.  In  a  hattle  fooghl 
near  Jemwlen,  Alexander  waa  defeated  with  great 
iou,  and  took  refuflo  in  the  fbrtreas  of  Aleuin. 
dreion,  which  waa  forthwilh  imeiled.  Ilirough 
the  mediation  of  hia  mother  he  wai  permitted  to 
depart,  on  conditicn  of  tacrendcring  ail  the  fbr- 
IrpMe*  still  in  hit  power.  la  the  fDllawing  year, 
during  the  ^expedition  of  Oabiniua  into  Egypt, 
Aleiaoder  again  oxcited  the  Jewi  to  remit,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  maawered  all  the  Romana 
who  fen  in  bii  way,  and  beaieged  tbe  reat,  who  had 
taken  nfuge  on  Honnt  Oarinm.  After  rejecting 
■he  lermi  of  peace  which  wen  ofieied  to  lum  by 
(Inbinioa,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loia  of  10,000  men.      The  apirit  of  hi*  ad- 

B.  c  .^S,  on  the  death  of  Cnisane,  he  again  collected 
Hune  Ibices,  bat  wai  compelled  to  crane  to  terms  by 
(Viaiua.  (a.  a.  6%)  In  B.  c  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  dril  war,  Caasar  >et  Ariatobalni  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Jndaes,  to  hrther  hia  in- 
terpita  in  ibat  quarter.  He  waa  poiionFd  on  the 
jiinmey,  and  Aleondor.  who  was  prepsjing  to 
support  him,  wna  seised  at  the  eomaiand  of  Pompey, 


ALEXANDER. 
■Rd  bdieaded  at  AntiocL     (JoaeaL  AM.  J»i. 
^.&-7;BJLJmd.\.%9.)  [C,  P.  H.J 

ALEXANDER,  oTAtbuu,  aauep«t,lhi 
BOU  itf  Aciitiaii,  ahoae  tuoe  Dcom  in  an  inacrip- 
tiDO  given  in  B&U  {Orp.  /mr.  L  p.  766),  who 
re&initM>theI46thO1yinpiad.(B.c30a)  Then 
secan  also  to  bare  bean  a  poet  ctf  the  Hnie  name 
wbo  waa  a  writer  of  tb  middle  eomedy,  qnoted 
by  the  Sefad.  on  HoDei(/£.  11.216),  and  Arktoph. 
(Ah.  864),  and  Athoi.  (It.  p.  170,  e.  X.  p.  496.  Ci 
Heineke,  Fngm.  Com.  tc^  L  p.  4B7.)   [C  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER  CAA*ED«per),  an  amiaaaador 
of  king  ATTALCia,  lent  to  Rinae  in  ■;  C  198,  to 
negoiiaia  peace  with  the  Roanan  acsata.  (Polyh. 
iriL  10.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  BALA3  fAX^uV  BdAoi), 
a  person  of  hiw  oiigin.  uanrped  the  tbnaie  of 
tba  Greek  kii^dom  ef  Syria,  in  tba  yiu  150, 
n.  c.,  prattmdina  that  bo  was  the  son  of  Antiocha* 
&iiphaiiea.  Hi*  chun  waa  act  op  by  Heneletdo, 
who  had  been  the  trasunr  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
cha* EfuphaDHi  bat  had  been  baniibed  to  Rhodea 
by  the  nignii^  king,  Demetrio*  Soler;  and  ba 
waa  supported  by  nokmy  PbilDmetor,  king  a' 


Enpt.  Ariartbea  Pbilopator,  king  of  OppadocJa, 
and  Attahu  Pbihddphns,  king  i£  Ponmiia. 
Hetaeleidea  also,  hanng  taken  Aluandetto  Roc:<s 
aoctaeded  in  obtaining  a  decne  of  tba  senate  in 

hii  &TOar.  Furnished  with  fotces  by  thaae  alUea. 
Alexander  enlend  Syria  in  162,  b.  c,  took  pow- 
*esaian  of  PtiJamaii,  and  fingbt  a  haltie  with 
Demetiioi  Soter,  in  whidi,  howerer,  be  wa*  de- 
fgaled.  In  the  year  150  B.  c  Alexander  again 
met  Detoetrin*  in  battle  with  better  aacco*.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  wa>  completety  ranted,  and  be 


ter  Ammonias,  and  himaelf  to  a  life  of  pi 
Ammonias  pot  to  death  all  the  men 
royal  family  wbo  were  in  his  power;  tn\  iwn  aona 
of  Demetrio*  wen  safo  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrio*,  took  the  6cld  in 
Cilicla  Bgainat  the  naurpcr.  Alexander  applied 
'  -  "-^XfXo  hi*  bihei-in-law,  Ptokmy  Philomctor. 
marched  into  Syria,  and  then  dedarad  hiiu- 
1  &Tonr  of  Demelriua.  Alexander  now  re- 
tamed  from  Cilicia,  whither  he  bad  gone  to  nvt^t 
Detnelriui,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  al 
the  ri>er  Osnopnra*.  In  thi*  battle,  tbouf^h 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  wa*  completely  de^iril, 
and  be  waa  afierwnrda  murdered  by  on  Anbiiui 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (b.  c  14K.} 
The  meaning  of  hia  sutname  (Buat)  i>  denbtlull 
'~  "  most  probably  a  title  sigmlying  **  lord"  or 


"  king."  On  soma  of  hi*  crane  be  ia  (a] 
"  Epphane*"  and  "  Nicephnni*"  after  hi*  ] 
nded   father.       On    others    **  Eoergelea " 

Theopator."     (Potyb.  xi    ' 

L  liii.  1  Justin,  x. 


ixiffl.  14,16;  Lir.  KpiL. 
ppian,  ^WMoa,  c  RT  ;    1 
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Haccau.  x.  1]  ;  Jowpli.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  §  4 ;  Enteb. 
Cknmieom;  Clintmi,  Ftuti,  iii.  p.  824.)         [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bbroba  ;  he  and  Thyrns 
taflbcBted  Demetrius,  the  ton  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Henwleia,  in  b.  c.  179.  (Liv.  xl.  24 ; 
eooip.  DKMsnuua,  ton  of  Philip.)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^(ay8poi),  at  first  bithop 
in  Cappadocla,  flourished  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  Serems,  a.  d.  21 1,  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he  afterwuds  succeeded. 
He  founded  an  ecclesiastical  libnury  at  Jerusalany 
of  which  Euaebiiis  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suflering  under  SeTerus  and  Garar 
calla,  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  a.  d. 
250.  Ensebius  has  preserred  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Antinoites ;  of  another  to 
the  Antxochenes  {HitL  EccL  tL  U);  of  a  third 
to  Origen  (ri.  14^;  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
jonction  with  Tneoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trius of  Alexandria,     (vl  1 9.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  ('AA^ 
cv^i  6  'Ai^pcuredt),  flourished  in  the  third 
eentnry.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
aome  person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  coat-heaver  at  Cnmae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  see 
of  this  city  beix^g  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Thannatnigus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
coasecxation,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
virtae  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  *^  Well^ 
then!  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!** 
Si.  Gregoiy  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
diigaiae,  uid  having  arrayed  hiiaa  in  sacerdotal 
Testmenta,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who»  with 
•nrprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Decian  pertecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  On%*  Nyseen. 
VH.  &  Qrtg.  Tkammaimrg.  §§  19,  20,  ap.  Oalland. 
BSblioih.  Pair.  voL  iii.  pp.  457--460.)    [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  CAA«|ai«fMf),  third  son  of 
Cassandbe,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
atater  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  his  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govern- 
ment [Aivtipatbr],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyniius  of  Epiras  and  Demetrius  Polioreetes. 
To  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  aa 
the  price  of  his  aDiance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
fararia,  Acamania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Pint. 
Pjfrrh.  p.  386',  b.)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (Pjfrrk,  386,  d.,  DoMlr,  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pynhus  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
thioogh  his  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  bothers.  Demeknui,  therefore,  was  now  an 
nnwekome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  whUe  he  re- 
tei'w^  him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Platarcfa  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banqoet,  which  was  baflled,  however,  by  the 
precanUoB  of  Demetrios.  (Demeir,  906,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  Xoml  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  ftr  as  Thessaly.  Here, 
at  Lorissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fimcied  refine- 
neot  of  policy)  vras  assassinated,  together  with  his 
Srieods  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
hove  exdaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
beforehand  with  them.  (Pint  Denuir,  p.  906, 
c  d. ;  Just  xvi.  1 ;  Diod.  xxl  Exc  7.)     [£•  £•] 
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ALEXANDER  (*AA^{cv8pof ),  emperor  of  Con- 
8TANTINOPLS,  wos  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Basilins  and  Eudocia.  He  was  bom  about  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  his  fiither^to  death,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther  Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  91 1, 
and  Alexander  received  the  Imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother^s  son^ 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  whom  he  would 
have  mutihited  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  muiisters  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
nused  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empin  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant  m  BaaU.  26 ;  Scyliti.  pp. 
669,  608 ;  Zonaras  xvi.  15,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patrioroh  of  Constanti- 
nople.   [Arius.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  (*AX^|ay3fiot 
KapnfXtOf),  sumamed  Polthistor  {TloKAnttp\ 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla*  Accord* 
ing  to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesns  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  SuUa  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentnlus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children*  After- 
wards Lentuhis  restored  him  to  firaedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  firom  Lentulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  firo  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesns  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Bysantius  (t.  v.  Kortdtov)^  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Aselepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  tw.  MSoinca  and 
trcfMfS^iff),  where  Alexander  is  called  Koriardf. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  hrm  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  couaisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Bysaotius  calls 
noyroSenr^f  *'TAi7S  A6yoi,  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  leparate  country, 
and  bora  a  corrosponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  &c.  But  such  titles  aro  not  al- 
ways sura  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  tid 
ApoUtm.  Rhod,  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
*•  Tractus  lllyricus."  (VaL  Max.  viiL  18,  ext.  7.) 
These  geqgiaphico>historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  ianumeiable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzantius 
and  Pliny.     A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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■nndcinii  ii  DMndDoed  In  Plutarch  (fla  Mm.  S), 
■nd  then  ii  vnrj  protabuitj  that  Alenndn'  Polj- 
hiitor  ia  alio  tha  Mlluir  of  the  wnik  Oulvx^ 
4iAiw j^ur,  which  aaaau  to  ba  the  graoddirotk  of 
DHwrns  Laanini.  [Albxahdik  Licbnui.]  A 
wof^  on  tha  •ymbidi  of  the  Pfthwomiu  ia  men- 
lianBd  bf  Clemeni  Alenndrinaa  (Amu.  L  p.  1 31} 
and  CjnOaa  (ode.  JuHam.  iz.  n.  133).  He  alw 
wrote  a  hiilor;  of  Jndan,  of  which  a  coiuiderable 
fngmeDt  ii  prtwenei  in  EiiHbtiu.  (Pnu^.  Evnig. 
ix.  17 ;  camp.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p  143  ; 
Sleph.B;E.Ke.'Iiivlala.)  A  hiatoij  of  Rome  in  fin 
book)  ii  mentioDrd  bj  Snido),  and  a  lew  fragment* 
of  it  are  piHerred  in  Servioi.  (Ad  Aat.  tm.  S30, 
I.  3B3.)  A  complete  litt  of  all  the  known  title* 
of  the  WDifca  of  Ateunder  PolThiitor  ii  giren  in 
Vowni,  Dt  Hat.  Oraee.  p.  187,  ic-,  ed.  Weater- 
raaan.  [L.8.] 

ALEXANDERLILtkingi  of  Egypt.    [Pn»- 

ALEXANDER('AAi{»V>)  I.,  king  of  En- 
Kirs,  wu  the  ion  irf  NeopWlemtu  and  brotlier  of 
OljmpUi,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Onat. 
He  came  at  an  eori;  age  to  the  conrt  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Orecian  bihion  becanw 
tTie  object  of  hi(  attachment.  Philip  in  Rqnital 
UAde  him  king  of  E[Hrua,  after  dethioning  bia  coo- 
ain  Aeacidu.  When  Oljmpiaa  *aa  repndiatad 
hjr  her  hntband,  the  went  lo  her  brother,  and  en- 
dearonred  to  iodaoa  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  howeTcr,  declined  the  conleit,  and  fonned 
a  •econd  alliance  with  him  bj  giiing  ban  hii 
dtoghtar  Cteopalia  in  mairiaae.  {a.c.  336.)  At 
tha  wedding  Philip  wag  aMa«inated  by  Panianiaa, 
Id  a  c  332,  Alexander,  at  the  letineit  of  the 
Tarmlinea,  croHed  oier  into  Ital;,  to  aid  them 
againit  the  Lncaniani  and  BmttiL  After  a  vietoi; 
over  the  Samnita  and  Lncaniani  nor  PseatDra 
he  made  a  treatj  with  the  Romana.  Snceeet  ilill 
fallnwed  hia  amu.  He  took  Hemclea  and  Conaen- 
tin  from  the  Lucaniana,  and  Terina  and  Sipontom 
from  the  BmtliL  Bol  in  B.C  326,  ihroogh  the 
trcacherj  of  lome  Lucanian  eiilea,  he  waa  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  nnlsTourable  drcnmitancea 
near  Pandoiia,  en  the  hanka  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  bj  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exile*,  aa  he  vaa 
cnaaing  the  river ;  thiu  accnmpliihing  the  prophec  j 
of  the  oiacle  of  Dodoaa,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Paudoais  and  the  Acheron.  Heleftaaon. 
Neoptolemoa,  and  a  dan^tcr,  Cadnua.     (Ji 


..  6,  7,  : 


1.2,   I 


viiL  1,1 


iii.  Ij 


Ur.  riii.  3, 17,' 24  ;  D»d.  in.  73.)  The  head  on 
leied  coin  of  Alexander  I.  repreaenta  that 
a.  (C.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Erutat,  in*  the 
■on  of  Pj^u*  and  I  nnaaaa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Kcilian  tyrant  Agathode*.  He  nicceeded  his  b- 
ther  in  B.  c  272,  and  continned  the  war  which  hit 
hlher  had  began  with  Antigonni  Oonalai,  whom 
he  sncceeded  in  driving  (nun  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon.     He  waa,  boweTei,  diquaaeaaed  of  both 
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HaeedoD  and  E^n*  bj  Deatetrina,  the  tea  of 
Antigonaii  npon  which  he  toiA  Rhga  amengat 
the  AcaniaiiiBDa.     B]r  their  *—■*"■"*  and  that  of 

hia  own  anbjecK,  who  entertained  a  great  allacb. 
laent  Ibr  bim,  he  recovered  Enima.  It  appeara 
that  be  wa*  in  alliance  with  the  AeloliauL  Ha 
married  hii  aiater  Oljmptaa,  by  whom  ho  had  two 
soni,  Pyrihna  and  Ptolemaeaa,  and  a  dasghier, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympiaa 
aanimed  the  ngency  on  behalf  of  her  loni,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Uemetrin*.  There  are  extant 
nlrei  and  copper  coins  of  thia  king.  The  foraier 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  skin  of  aa 
elephant*!  bead,  aa  appear*  in  the  one  fi{[ured  be- 
low. The  revene  repieaenta  Pallaa  holding  a  tpeai 
in  one  hand  and  a  ahield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  ilanda  an  eagie  on  a  thunderbolt.  { Juatin,  xvii. 
I,  zivi.  2,  ^  xiviiL  1 ;  Polyb.  iL  45.  ii.  34i 
Pint.  Fgrrk  9.)  [C  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  {'AAiia*Sp"),  a  Greek  Oaaic- 

of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninua,  (CapitoL  M.  Amt  2  ; 
M.  Antonin.  L  3  10.)  We  (till  posaeu  a  Ar)at 
'mrrd^i  pronoanced  upon  hhu  by  the  rhehnidaa 
Arialeidea.  (Vol.  L  Omi.  liL  p  142,  «c)    [L.  3.] 

ALEXANDER,  aon  of  Herod.     [HuoDis.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^farBpoi).  1.  Biihop  of 
HimaroLTS  in  Phiygia,  flourithcd  *.  n.  263.  He 
waa  the  anchor  of  a  book  entitled,  Oa  tl«  mid  Un;?! 
httnduad  b^  Chritl  mlA  tlit  toorid  rl  itairAw  tiir^ 
wryKf  Xfiarii  tii  rir  uSaiwr.  tnf,  ff ;  not  extant. 
(Said.) 

2.  Biihop  of  Hierapolit,  a.  n.  431.  He  waa 
lent  by  John,  biihop  of  Aniioch,  tn  advocate  the 
caoae  of  Neitoriui  at  the  Conndl  of  Ephenta.  Hia 
hoatility  to  St.  Cyril  waa  auch,  that  be  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaraniam,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodont,  and  the  other 
Eaatem  biihopi,  an  their  tecanciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  bnt  waa  rejected,  and 
waa  at  laat  baniihed  by  the  empenr  to  Famothi* 
in  Egypt.  Twenly-thnelettenofhiaareeitantin 
Latin  In  the  •^nmi'ibDii  wfnemt  IVagBtdiaai  Imaei 
op.  JVomin  OMaii(mt*i  OncifitTan  A  Boliaia,  p, 
670,  dec.  Parii,  16B3.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('A;U&i>«po>),  ST„  HIERa 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  diadple,  fint,  of  Pantaenna, 
then  of  St.  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  b»- 
cams  acquainted  with  Origcn,  {  Euieb.  Hid.  End.  vi. 
14,)  was  bidiop  of  FlavicFpolii,  (TiUemont,  Hiii. 
Eai.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  rir.  JIL 
%  62.)  In  the  peiaecnlion  under  Scvenia  he  wu 
thrown  into  pri»n,  (ciic.  a.d.204,  £uMb.vL  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Aactepindei  luccecded 
SempioD  at  Antioch,  a.  n.  211,  tbe  beginning  of 
(See  [a)  the  Epiitle  St.  AIei< 
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{L  e.\  that  bj  Diviiie  lerelation  he  be- 
oofldjntor  bUhop  to  Narantu,  biihop  of 
Adia,  i  e.  Jenmlem,  a.  d.  212.  (See  Euaeb. 
H.E.'fLSi  Qknmie.  sd  a.  d.  228,  and  Alexan- 
derli  [3]  l^btle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  Eiueb.  H.  K 
tL  11.)  During  hit  epitcopate  of  nearly  forty 
y«an  (iw  he  continued  biihop  on  the  death  of 
St.  Nardaans),  he  collected  a  TalnaUe  library  of 
Eedetkniioal  EpitUea^  which  exiated  in  the  time  of 
Enaebiiu.  (^T.  £.  yi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  trouble*  at  Alexandria  droTe  him  thence,  i.  d. 
216,  and  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
ScriptuTBa  publicly,  a  proneding  which  he  justified 
in  [7]ao  epistle  to  Bi^op  Demetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euaeb.  H.E.yL  19,)  who,  howerer,  sent 
some  deacons  to  brii^  Origen  home.  As  Origen 
was  passing  through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
bosineas,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(S.  Hier.  /.  &  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dia> 
tnrbanoe  in  the  church.  [Origkn.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[5  J  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
ject exists,  ap.  Buteb,  H.KyLl  4.  St  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  penecudon,  a.  d.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  op.  Eu$eb.  H,  K  Ti.  46)  after  great 
snffsrings  {EutA.  tL  39),  and  u  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12^  December,  in  the  West^ 
em  on  16th  March.  Masabanes  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
Canom  EederioMtioo  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
{H.  JR.  yi.  IS.)  His  fragments  hare  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  GaUandi,  BOL  Pair,  ii  p.  201,  and  in  Routh*s 
Hdiqmae  Sacroe,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  {^hxilaif^pos 
*Iayra2f»s),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  &  c.  104,  after  putting  to 
deau  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
iKsia,  and  Oasa,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themselves  independent.  The  people  of 
Ptolemais  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Latnyrus, 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
coontxy  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  In  b.  c. 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwaids  Alexander  mvaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  the  independent  dties.  In 
B.  c:  96  he  took  Gasa,  destrmd  the  city,  and 
maasacrod  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
undertakingB,  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Saddueees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  &r  the  more 
nnmeroas  party.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  &  c.  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feaat  of  Tabernacles ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Hoabites  tributary.  But  in  &  c.  92,  in  a 
campaign  against  Obedaa,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Oaolonitia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Pha> 
risee*  seised  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  unt  into  open  revolt  At  first  they  were 
sacce3»»ful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
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the  mountains  (b.  c.  88)  ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  ^  the  Thracian.**  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
las^  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  snooesdnl  campaigns,  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  &  c.  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  Gerasena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  Us  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  tnm  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custooL  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. 
xiiL  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^ay8pof ),  sumamed  Isiuh, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considexable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  &c)  hi 
B.  c.  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Mallac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formeriy  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Home,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  aocusationi 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii  10.)  In  B.C.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  wiUi  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  fiiends 
finim  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lybb  xviiL  19,  &c. ;  Appian,  Macei.  viL  I.)  In 
B.  c.  195,  when  a  congress  oif  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Fhimininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
asainst  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  firaudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  b.  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
maroh  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  Uie  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^(ay3pos),  sumamed  Lycu- 
NU8  (Avx^or),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet,  lie 
was  a  native  of  Ephesns,  whence  he  is  somctimeB 
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called  Alexander  Epheuos,  and  mnst  hare  lired 
•hoitly  before  the  time  of  Stnibo  (sir.  p.  642)| 
who  mentionft  him  amoAg  the  more  recent  Epheaan 
authon,  and  also  Btatei,  that  he  took  a  port  in  the 
political  ai!ain  of  his  nathre  city.  Stn^to  aacribee 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
vix.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
worid,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
accomit.  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aureliua 
Victor  (de  Orig,  Oent,  Rom,  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
tlie  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Manic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephesian ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtfuL  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  {al  rw  ^lAo- 
c6^tMf  lioSoxoi),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  iL  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
It.  62,  Tii.  179,  yiii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographicfU  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  and  others.  (StepL  Byz.  t.vo,  Aan^os^ 
TairpoSdin^  AcSpof,  TpKorol,  McXiraTa,  &c.;  comp. 
Rustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  stUl  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {Addmd. 
ad  Purlhen  p.  49)  and  Schneider  {ad  Viiruv.  iL 
p.  23,  &c)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  fSee  Naeke, 
Sohedae  Critioae^  p.  7*  &c.)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  AtL  ii.  20,  22)  is  spedcing  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  poa- 
sesses  some  information.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLITESCAA^JoKjfiof 
AiMcai-oA.iTi)f),  was  SO  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
Egvpt,  whether  as  bom  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himsel£  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  {Trao- 
latus  tie  PtadtU  Manidaeoruw)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combefis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Auctarium  Novisritnum  Bibl.  as. 
Putr.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  &c.  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  B'tU.  Pair.  voL  iv.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  J3piUnne  de  ManiA.  op. 
Montfaucon,  BiU,  Ondau  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletius.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Xnm.  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (KXil<ufZpos\  the  son  of  Lys- 
aiACHUs  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  B.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  LysimachuSf  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter*  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
B.  c  281,  in  the  plain  of  Coros  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersonesns,  ana  there  buried  between  Caidia  and 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5 ;  Appian,  iS^.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  L  ('AAi{ay8pos),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 
Megabazns  sent  to  Macedonia^  about  b.  c.  507^  to 
demand  earth  and  nvater,  as  a  token  of  submission 
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to  Dariua,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Persian  envoys,  the  latter  de> 
manded  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  gnesta,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexandw  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  more 
beautifnlly,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  some 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re* 
torn,  M^gabasus  sent  Bnhares  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 

?sr  by  giving  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage  to  the 
ersian  genersl.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  £eithw  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17—21,  viii.  136; 
Justin,  vil  2 — 4.)  In  B.  c.  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Perrian  general  Mar- 
donins  (Herod,  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes*  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  &  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
donius,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  SfthmJH,  to  propoae  peace  to  the  Athe> 
nians,  which  he  strongly  recoomiended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  nnsuonssful  in  hu  mis- 
sion; but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136,  140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  b.  c.  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Tfaasos,  (Plut.  Cim.  1 4.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiocas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  dcacenk 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  viL  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter- 
ritory.   (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  CAA^I»^P«0>  the  six. 
teenth  king  of  Macbdonia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  11.,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  &  c.  30*9, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  neariy  two  years, 
thouffh  Diodonis  assigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
Whue  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Aloritea,  whom  Diodorua, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  kinff.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  £em,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  seveml 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Maosdonia,  and  fi&ther  oi 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  he  had  scarcely  lefl 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (vii.  5), 
through   the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydice. 
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DemoatfafiMt  (dt  fkd».  Lag,  p.  40^)  names  ApoUb- 
pbanw  81  one  of  the  muderen.  (Diod.  zr.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77 ;  Pint.  Pdop.  26,  27 ;  Athen.  st. 
pk.  629,  d.;  Aeediin.  dtfiiU,  Leg,  p^  81,  L  88b) 
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lilAcxDONLA,  nirnamed  the  Oreat,  was  bora  at 
Pc^  in  the  antnmn  of  &  c.  856.  He  was  the 
•on  of  Philip  IL  and  Olympiaa,  and  he  inherited 
mnch  of  the  nataxal  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rents— the  cool  forethought  and  niactical  wisdom 
of  his  fiither,  and  liie  anient  enthusiasm  and  nn- 
goreraable  pasnons  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epeirus,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  eariy  education  was  committed  to 
Leonidas  and  Lysimachns,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  relation  of  his  moiher%  and  the  latter  an 
Acamanian.  Leonidas  early  accustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lysimadius  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
fiattefy.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
his  use  a  treatiie  on  the  art  of  goverament ;  and 
the  dear  and  comprehensiTe  views  of  the  political 
rdations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  eon> 
qneeta,  may  foiriv  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
had  receiv^  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
loeophenk  It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  disoorery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vul^  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im- 
pfauated  in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  his  ^ysical  education  neglected.  He  was 
earl  J  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father*s 
instraction. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteoi,  Alexander  was  en- 
trusted with  Uie  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
fothec,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  inarch  against  Byaantium.  He  first  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  ChMroneia 
(b.  c.  388),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  inspetnosity  and  coonge. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (&  a  336),  just  after 
be  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attalus, 
the  nude  of  Geopatxa,  who  had  been  sent  into 
by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
moathenea,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy ; 
sind  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominiona.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
raald  save  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  nevor 
delicieot.  Attalus  was  seised  and  put  to  death. 
Hia  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
awed all  oj^Kwition;  Thebes,  which  had  been 
most  active  against  Iiim,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
peaifrd  at  its  gates ;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previoudy  been  bestowed 
upon  his  fother.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  ac.  385)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marehed  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Ulyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  i^peared  before  the  gates  of  the  dty  ahnost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  dty  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fote,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecatinff  his  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further ;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
suflSdent  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  &  c.  384,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  80,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist  Darius,  the  rdgning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  a^ 
tempted  to  prevoit  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  foUowhig 
year  (b.  c.  838)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent.  After  the  capture  of  Halicarnassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  defident;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
HaHcarnassus,  which  was  not  taken  tili  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  a  838,  he  was  jdned  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  dty  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertinns,  nr 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waten  of  the  Cydnaa.  Duiiu  meantime  had 
collected  an  immenae  anny  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  meroenariea ;  bnt  initead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander*!  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  itadoned  for 
some  time,  and  which  waa  fiiToaiable  to  hia  nnm- 
ben  and  the  evolution  of  hia  caralry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  laaua,  where  defeat  waa 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  paaaed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darina  reached  it ;  but 
as  aoon  aa  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  Us  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  armj  waa  de- 
fented  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Daiius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  aaw  his  left  wins  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Enphretes  by  the  rord  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  hut  his  mother,  wife,  and  diildren  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  The  battle  of 
Issua,  which  was  fought  towuda  the  dose  of  b.  c 
833  decided  the  fete  of  the  Persian  empire ;  bnt 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Danus.  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenida 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  al(me  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  B.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  waa  fearfiiUy  punished  by  the  shiugh- 
ter  of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  ai^  of  Gasa,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  montha,  and  after- 
warda,  according  to  Joaephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  ESgyp- 
tians  had  ever  hated  the  Peraiana,  who  inanlted 
their  religion  and  viobUed  their  templea.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended ahottld  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  aaatem  and  weatem  worida,  and  which  aoon 
more  than  realized  the  expectationa  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  viait  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammou,  and  afier  proceeding  £rom  Alexandria 
along  the  ooaat  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  aouth- 
ward  through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  aapie  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army*  He  marcned  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphmtes,  which  he  ooaaed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapaacua ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigns,  and  at 
lenffth  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  nave  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  pUins  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  b-  c  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi* 
tires  to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
iius, who  bad  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  and 
he  hegBJn  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  ot 
an  Anatic  despot  His  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied hj  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  his  pas* 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbehi,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Penepolis,  which  all  sunendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelzy  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  AUienian  courtenuL 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marehed  fimn  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  iq^roach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elbun  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bacteian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pnr- 
sneid  him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
neariy  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessns,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  as- 
sociates. Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus 
esci^wd  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius^s  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded ;  they  were  all  pap- 
doned,  and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadracarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marehed  to  the  frontien 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibarsanes,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towanis  Bactria  to  attack  Bessns,  but  had 
not  proceeded  fiir,  when  he  waa  recalled  by  the  re- 
vdt  of  Satibarunea.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days*  mareh :  tiie  satrap  took  to  fUght,  and 
anew  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  mareh  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
marehed  into  the  country  of  the  Diangae  and 
Saxangae. 

During  the  army*s  stay  at  Pn^thasia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicions  oriental 
despot  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  feithful  general, 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
Uie  king*s  Ufe.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  Uvasoo 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conqueat 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (b.  c  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (&  c.  3*29),  be 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisns  (tha 
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Hindiio  C6oih)»  and  marehed  into  Btctria  ^gumit 
BewM.  On  tlie  appraaeh  of  Alexandkir,  Betrai 
fled  acnMt  tha  Ozu  into  Sqgdiana.  Alexander 
fcUowcd  him,  and  tianiported  bis  anny  acroM  the 
river  on  the  ikine  of  the  tents  stufied  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  prnwnge  Bescos  was  betrayed  into 
hii  huids,  8nd«  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
tider  of  Alexander,  waa  put  to  death.  From  the 
Ozos  Alexander  adTanoed  as  Bar  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  whidi  he  crossed,  and  defeated  seveial 
Scythian  tribea  north  of  that  river.  After 
ibanding  a  dty  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he 
retnced  his  steps,  lecrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitos  in  a  dranken  leveL     [CLarrfTa] 

In  the  firing  of  n.  c.  328,  Alexander  again 
cfoosed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  eflfect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarter  at  Nao- 
tacs,  a  place  m  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  n.  a  827,  he  took 
a  DKNtntain  fertiesa,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  EU>xana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  maniage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  acooniance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  diKOv- 
ered  for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
framed  by  Hermolans  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
pages,  ai»d  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  kte  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Taxilaa,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
cif  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspes, 
«poa  the  oppoeite  bank  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  waa  posted  with  a  huge  army  and  a  consider- 
able nmmber  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
croas  the  river  unperceived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstmate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Punta  waa  defeated  alter  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
aingdooiy  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour, 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspea, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
racD  fasmkof  the  river:  one  was  called  Bucephala, 
m  hononr  of  his  horse  Bnoephaiua,  who  died  here, 
alter  cazryinff  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nkaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
HydsBOtea  (the  Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Poraa,  who  had  prepared 
to  reaiat  him.  But  as  he  i^roached  nearer, 
tbia  Pcirus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
llydaapesL  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  cast  of  the  Hydiaotes,  offered  a  rigorous 
rraifttance,  but  wero  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Hyphasis 
f^farra),  which   he  was  preparing  to  crons,  when 
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the  Maoedoniaoa,  worn  cot  by  Umg  itfvka,  and 
tiled  of  the  war,  refhsed  to  proceed ;  and  Alexan* 
dei^  notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  piayen, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  ntumed 
to  the  Hydaspes,  whoe  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  tiai 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
siona,  lliis  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  827.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  MalU,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluoiGe  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considemble  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  ^  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Amchoti  and  Drsngae  into  fifcrmftnin-  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  826.  Nearchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nbarchub],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattak,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  mareh  through  Gedrosia,  his 
army  sufiered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Purm  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kinnan),  the  capital  of  Cannania,  when 
he  waa  joined  by  Craterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  Toyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  He- 
phaestion,  along  the  Penian  gulf,  while  he  him* 
self^  with  a  small  force,  marehed  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Penepolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peucestas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
phwe  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa» 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  3*25.  Hero 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  feithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  genersls  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Maoedonisns  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  huge  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  tanght  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  ^e  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Mac(>donian  vetemns,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towardb  the  close 
of  the  Biune  year  (n.  c  325)  he  went  to  KcbiiUina, 
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when  be  lost  hit  great  firoarite  Hephaettkm ;  and 
hit  giirf  for  his  Iom  knew  no  boun^  From  Eeba- 
tana  he  muched  to  Babjkm,  nibdutng  in  hit  way 
the  Cowaci,  a  mountain  tiibe ;  and  before  he  leach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambamadwa  finom 
almoet  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
eome  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Ana. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  B.  a 
324,  aboat  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evU  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
namen>ns  and  gigantic  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest  He  sent  Hendeides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallaeopaa.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggrsr 
vated  by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  ofiicerii  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  &  c.  3*23.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
monUis.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Pe> 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  fonns  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquoors,  his  jmigress  was  mariced  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  hngaam  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
throngh  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
tiiat  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  beet  account  oomes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Casaandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Curtius,    Plutarch^s  lifo  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodoms  Sienhs,  were  abd 
compiled  from  eariier  writent  The  best  modem 
writen  on  the  subject  are:  St  Croix,  Eammem 
enliquedetiMmeiaulh9torieiud*AleaaMdrele€hr»adf 
Droyien,  Cfetddekie  AUxamien  dm  Oumen ;  Wil- 
liams, L^  ff  Alemmder;  Thiriwall,  Hutory  of 
Greece^  vols.  vi.  and  viL 

ALEXANDER  IV.  QfkX4la^po$\  king  of 
Macsdonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
fiuher,  in  B.  a  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guaidianship  of  Perdiocss,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Pidlip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviii  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polysperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polysperchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  inflnence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epeirus,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  Uie  instigation  of  Olympias, 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Abacidbs.]  Euiy- 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
(xix.  1 1 ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
pot  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognised.  Many  of  his  par- 
tisans demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  npbn  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison.  (B.a 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105 ;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Pans.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  (|AX^(av3pof),  a  Mbgalofo- 
LITAN.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  firanchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
poUs  about  &  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apama  was  married  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  bioth«', 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  47 ;  Appian,  Syr, 
13 ;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Albxandbr.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  i^AJU^fui^pos\ brother  of  Moixi. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  111.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  b.  a  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persia, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  dxcnmstanoe, 
together  with  the  foot  that  Hermeiais  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
foar,  was  all-powerfol  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
broUien  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  npp»*r 
satrapies  of  Uie  kingdom  to  revolt  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  mi  hi« 
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advice  tiittt  tbe  wir  i^gMiut  the  rebeU  wm  entruftt- 
ed  to  meu  without  counge  and  ability.  In  b.  & 
220,  howerer,  Antiochns  himoelf  undertook  the 
coninsnd.  Molo  was  deserted  by  hit  troops,  and 
to  aroid  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  kinff,  pat  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  All  tbe  leaders  of  tae  rebelr 
lion  followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
escaped  to  Persis,  killed  Molo'b  mother  and  chil- 
dim,  persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  anid  at  hwt  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  fnends.  (Polyb.  T.  40,  41,  43,  54.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  {'AKifyofipos  fiom- 
X^t),  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  age  is,  that  he  lived  before  Michael  Qlycas, 
A.  D.  1 1 20,  who  quotes  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
an  extant  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  ap, 
BoUamdi  Acta  Saiieformm^  toL  xxi  p.  436.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  ajK  Oretmr,  <U 
CrwM  Chritd,  4to.  Ingolst  1600.         [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (VUi(ai«pos)  of  Mtndus  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  sodogy  of  uncertain  date. 
Hit  woriu,  whieh  are  now  lost,  must  have  been 
consid«ed  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 
they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.    The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Knirvr  "Unofioy  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonfling  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaens.  (v.  p.  221,  comp.  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aelian, 
truL  An.  iiL  23,  iv.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)    Thu  work 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
sages is  dmply  called  TUfH  Tdimf^  and  of  which 
Athenaens  (ix.  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.     The  work  on  birds  (n«pl  nnymSv,  Plut 
Mar.  17  ;  Athen.  ix.  np.  387,  388,  390,  &c.)  was 
a  tepaiate  work,  and  ue  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeus.    Diogenes  Laertius  (L  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown.  Menage 
pmpooed  to  read  *AXl£cv8pof  6  Mvvitos  instead  of 
AA^fwr.      But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
eonjectare  at  least  is  not  very  probable.       [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER   NUME'NIUS   ('Axil^pos 
Notiynfyios,  or  6  Noiij^)y(ov,  as  Snidas  calls  him),  a 
Crreek  rlietoriciaii,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonines.    About  his  life 
nothing  ia  known.    We  possess  two  works  which 
are  asoibed  to  him.     The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  wor^  bears  the  title  Ilcpl  T»r  riis  Aiayo/av  irol 
Ai(fa«s  XxW^^^^f  ie.  ^De  Figuris  Sententiarum 
et  Elocationis."    J.  Rnfinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
same  aubject  (p.  195,  ed.Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aqnila  Romanus,  in  his  treatise  ^  De  Figuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,"  took  his  matenals 
from  Alexander  Numenius^  work  mentioned  above. 
Tbe  aeeond  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Nmoenina,  entitled  IIcpl   EwtBwerutmr^  i,e.  **  On 
Show<»peeches,**  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
bia  vrork,  but  of  a  later  gFammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  dfunsHy  frcin  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
waa  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Mennider.  (Vales,  ad  Eugeb,  ffuL  Eodet,  p.  28.) 

Tbe  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldna,  in  his  collection  of  the  Rketorea  Graeei, 
Venice,  1508,  foL,  voL  L  p.574,  &a  They  are 
also  contained  in  Wab*B  iZAeforw  Graeei,  voL  viiL 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Pboebaunmon,  by  L.  Noimann,  with  a  Latin  trans* 
ktion  and  UBefnl  notes,  Upaala,  1690,  8vo.  (See 
Rubiikeuy  ad  AquU,  Rom.  p.  139«  &c.;  Wester- 
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mann,  Gemsk.  der  Grieek  Bendtgamkeit^  §  95,  a.  13, 
§  104,  a.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  paintbr,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Wiuckelmann, 
voL  ii.  p.  47,  V.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut.  AemU.  Paul  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  LolUns  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^(aK8pofX  the  Paphlago- 
NiAN,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  {Lox^nn.  AUjt. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Enxine,  aud 
the  pupil  of  a  fiiend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeua.    His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Ludan  with  great  natroeti^ 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  orade.  Being,  according  to  Lucian*s  account,  at 
bia  wit*a  end  for  the  meana  of  life,  with   many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.    After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himself  nds^  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.    A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  him  firom  Pella,  was 
diiguiied  with  a  human  head,  untfl  the  dull  Paph- 
lagonians really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent    Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which   Lncian   detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modem  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.      Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  tbe  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
des,  hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  aflwn  of  the  whole  world  :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  auUion  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  Uiat  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fidl  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven* 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  strudc  in  h<mour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.      The  influence  he  attained   over  tbe 
populace  seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Auielius.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  f^AXi^wf^^)  of  Paphiub,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  {adH<m%,  CkUx^ipp.  1658,  1713)  refen 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA4ay8pos),sumamed  Pbi.o- 
pijkTON  (nnAinrAdrw),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
^leucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleucis.  (Philostr. 
Va.  Soph,  ii  5,  §  1,  compared  with  Epi»t.  ApoUnn. 
Tyan,  13,  where  the  fether  of  Alexander  Pclopla- 
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ton  is  called  Stiaton,  which,  howerer,  day  be  a 
niere  aumame.)  Hit  firther  was  diatingniahed  aa 
a  pleader  in  tiie  courts  of  jostioa,  bj  wUch  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  bat  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  £ither. 
His  place,  howerer,  was  aimplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  ApoUonins  of  Tyana,  who  ia  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleocis  on  aoconnt  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  edncation  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Pharorinus,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  fiither  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostmtns,  not  con- 
temptible pleannes.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  numhood,  the  town  of  Seleuda,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  aa  nmhassm 
dor  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  iq^pearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  dace,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
velled Umug^  all  Egypt,  as  fiur  as  the  country  of 
the  r^OL  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Ajntiochia  that  he  was  unpointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
A.  D.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticns.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  his  frunous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admimtion  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  *^  the  clay  (HnAos),  but  not  Phito.**  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (ViL  SofA.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  ^Comp. 
Suidas, «.  «.  'AX^|ay8por  AlyaSos  in  fin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  62.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^ay8por),  son  of  Pbmbus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  fiither  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilins  Paullus  in  b.  c.  167,  waa  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  frither.  He  be- 
came skilfixl  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Li v.  xlv. 
42;  Pint,  Aem,  Paul  d7.) 

ALEXANDER  (*AX^(ay9por),  tyrant  of  Phb- 
RAK.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xy.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  b.  c.  870,  Po- 
lydorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  broths.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (HelL  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydoms 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  b.  c.  369,*  by  Alexander — ^Ms 
nqakew,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 

*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
6)  ;  but,  see  Wesselii^  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  aa  a  god  the  spear  wiA 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (PluL  Pslqp.  p^  29S,&c.i 
Wess»  ad  Diod.  L  &)  Alexander  governed  tyian- 
nically,  and  according  to  Diodorus  (Z  c),  differently 
firam  the  former  nuers,  but  Polyphrmi,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  /.  c) 
The  Thessalian  statea,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagns 
(Xen.  HelL  vL  L  §  4,  6,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  frunily  of  the  Aleuadae  of  hor 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  s<m  of  Amyntas  IL 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  eneigy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  T.iarissa,  waa 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  gairison  in  har 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cianon,  which  had  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Tbessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  har 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  Txv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  gairison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  ofiered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  Le.; 
Plut  Pdop,  p.  291,  d.)  These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Tbessaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  be 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  waa  seised  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut  Pd,  p. 
292,  d;  Polvb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes le.  Ariaioer.  -  p.  660)  wiU  hardly 
support  Mitrord*s  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle..  (See  Mitford,  Gr.  HiU. 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)  The  Thebans  sent  a  huge  army 
into  Tbessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  firom  Athens, 
pursoed  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondaa, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalised  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander^  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citiaens  of  Scotussa  (Pint.  PtL  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Pans,  vi  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das  into  Tbessaly,  to  eflect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thiriy  days*  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut  Pel.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
haye  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  ol 
Tbessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Pint  Pd.  p^  295«  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  B.  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  far  protection  against  him.    The  anny  ap- 
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pointod  to  nuudi  under  Pelopidas  is  aaid  to  have 
been  dimayed  by  an  eclipee  (Jane  18,  364),  and 
Pdopidaa,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  TfaesMly  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horBemen  and 
lome  mereenarieai  A  battle  ensned  at  CynoBce> 
(ihaiaa,  wherein  Pelopidas  was  himself  slun,  bat 
defeated  Alexander  (Plat  Pd,  pp.  295,  296  ; 
Diod.  XT.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thesaolians  the  ccmquered  towns,  to  confine 
himielf  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Plut  PeL  p.  297,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
comp.  Xen.  HdL  vii.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  in  362,  if  it  fireed 
Athois  from  fear  <^  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  hare  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander,  who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  imd  making  slaves 
flf  the  inhabitants.  Peparethus  too  he  besieged, 
and  '^even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself^  and 
aeiaed  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
^mium.**  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  admirol,  de- 
lieated  him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan- 
der ddivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  seveial  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Pdiaeeoa.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi  2;  Demosth. 
0.  PoUfdL  ppw  1207,  1208 ;  ircpl  0Tc^.  r^s  rptnp, 
p.  1330  ;  ThiriwaU,  Gr,  Hi$L  vol  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panormus, 
wtt>  Wtm.  ad  DhtL  L  &) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
ros  to  B.  a  367.  Phitarch  gives  a  detailed  ao- 
oount  of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
barbarian  palace.  Qwuds  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrBnt*s  bed<£amber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  bulder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  fisrocious  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daoj^ter  of  Jason  (Phit.  Pel,  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  husband*s  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
away  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
euver  ail :  they  then  eilttred  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe*s  motive 
for  the  murder  difierent  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  aaeiibea  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
•scribed  to  jealousy.  (Plut.  PA  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvL  14;  Xen.  ffelL  vi  4.  $  37;  Cic  ds  Qf, 
n.  7-  See  also  Cic  ds  Jnv,  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
aoderV  murder  illustnrtes  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  <^,  Oe,  d»  Dtv.  i.  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Eudemna.)  [E.  E.] 

AI-EXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  ('AA^fu-^ 
%^9t  ^tXaAi$9iys),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octavius  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent.  1532),  Alutamder  Amaiar  Veri^  and  who 
b  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Cadina  AureEanus  {De  Morb.  AeuL  iL  I,  p.  74) 
sader  the  name  of  Alnander  Laodieeiuit,      He 
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lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
as  a  contempomry ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiadea 
(Octav.  Herat  L  cX  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Heropnilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Carura 
(Strab.  iL  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  aiid 
Demosthenes  Philalethes.  (Oalen.  Dfi  D0h^.  Pul», 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  seveml 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  by  Soranus 
(De  Arts  OUietr,  c  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  me<li<»l  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^(ai^/N»r),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Maradonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanotetis  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post.  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  como 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  B.a  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  P0LYHI3T0R.    [Almxan* 

DBR  CoRNXLIVflw] 

ALEXANDER  (*AA^|ay3poff),  son  of  Poly»- 
PBBGHON,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperehon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48 ;  Plut  Pkoe.  p.  755,f.)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  pkced  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  fevourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron*s  son,  and  Polysperehon*s 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  b.  c.  31 8,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sander^B   appointment    commanded    the  garrison 

? laced  by  Antipater  in  Munychia.  (Plut  Phoc. 
bby  £  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seispd  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  bad  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  e.)  leems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trear 
ion,  and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon.  (Diod.  xviii.  66 ;  Plut.  Phoc,  756,  £  757,  a.) 
Casnnder,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperehon  with  a  huge  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
drew a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex* 
ander  was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod,  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  tUl  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
powtt  <tf  the  latter. 
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When  Polj'^iHchoa,  baffled  at  Hegadopalu  ( Diod. 

lo  haie  bHD  left  with  ni  anrj  in  PelopmiDnu, 
where,  H  we  nad  in  Diudonu  (lii.  iS),  the  field 
»u  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friendi  af  oliguehy 
wen  gnaU;  alaTmed  bj  the  depattnrc  of  Caaiander 
into  l^Kcdon  on  the  intdlig«Dee  c/  Uw  minder  of 
Acihidaeiu  and  Enrfdka  ij  Olfmpiaa,  B.C.  317. 
(Pua.).  n  iDiod.xix.ll.}  Dnring  hii  abwrnce, 
Alexander  lunceded  in  bnngin;  ona-  to  hinuelf 
aevenl  dtir*  tod  impaiUnl  place*  in  tho  Pelopon- 
nrmni  {Diod.  lii.  £3) ;  but,  on  Cuundn'*  retum 
to  the  uutb,  after  ca^iihlng  Oljmpiai  in  Maoedon, 
b«  in  Tain  attempted  (0  check  him  by  hii  fortiAca- 
tinn  of  the  litbiaiu,  for    ~  ~ 


Mception  ^  Ithome.    (Dud.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  nait  jmc,  S16,  AntigooDi  (whoaa  am- 
bition and  ucctMe*  in  the  cut  had  united  againM 
him  CaMUtder,  Ljomachna,  Amadnt,  and  PtolaBf 
Soter),  tnumg  other  nuaanna,  nnt  AiiModemin 
iuto  the  Peloponneani  to  fbnn  ■  le*gne  of  arailf 
wjih  PoljiperchoD  and  Alatuider;  and  the  latter 
wu  penuaded  bj  Anatodemu  In  paia  orer  to  Aata 
for  a  pmonal  conferenn  with  Ant^onda.  Pioding 
him  U  Tjtt,  a  treaty  wu  made  between  than,  and 
Aleiander  retnmed  to  Qnttit  with  a  preaent  of 
600  lalenti  from  Antiganut,  and  a  multitude  of 
lugniRcent  pronuiea.  (Diod.  xix.  GO,  SI.)  Yet, 
in  the  Tcrj  mme  jear,  we  find  him  renonncing  hia 
•Uianee  with  Aniigonna,  and  bribed  bjr  the  title  of 
(DTemor  of  the  Peloponoedu  lo  TECondla  himaelf  to 
Cauander.     (Diod.  xix.  G4.) 

In  the  eniningyear,  SI  4,  we  read  of  bim  as  en- 
nged  fur  Ca«ander  in  the  liege  of  Cjllene,  which 
kowerer  waa  tailed  bj  Aiiitodemoi  and  hi* 
Aetolian  aoiiliaiiM.  After  the  retom  of  AriMo- 
deBHU  la  Aetolia,  tb*  dtiient  of  D jme,  in  Achaia, 
hanng  beaeged  the  citadel,  which  waa  occupied  by 
•DC  of  Cawnder'«  garriioni,  Alexander  farced  hia 
way  into  the  dty,  and  made  hinuelf  nuutu  of  it, 
poni^iug  the  advene  part;  with  dtath,  impriaon- 
ment,  or  fiiia.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  ioon  ' 
tbi<  be  WM  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Aleiio 
^yonian,  learing  the  command  of  hia  fnict 
one  wbo  pnied  henelf  fully  idcqoate  to  the 
—hi*  wife  Cmtsiipolii.     (kc.  314,  Diod. 


".)    . 
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ALEXANDER  (;AAj{»4poi),  a  Rhodun. 
the  war  a^fainit  Caiaiua  he  wai  at  the  head  of  ue 
popular  party,  and  wa*  niird  lo  the  office  of  pry- 
tanii,  B.  c  43.  (Appion,  <!•  BtU.  Co.  It.  66.)  But 
Hun  after,  bu  nnd  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnateaa, 
were  defeated  by  Coauui  in  a  Ka-Gght  oif  Ciiidoi. 
(Appinn,  d.  flrtf.  Ore.  iv.  71.)  [L.  S.J 

ALI^XANDER  (ST.),  biibop  of  Rows,  i.  d. 
103—119.  (Euaeb. //itf,  £«!.  ir.  4.)  There  are 
thiw  EpiiUa  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Mercator,  as  well  as  a  deem,  accoidiDii  to  Oratian. 
(MiuiB,  OwbUl  roL  L  i^  643— 647-]  Hencleon 
is  said  (in  the  book  fratdiUial*!,  ap.  Siimond. 
Off.  Tol.  L  p.  470)  to  haie  broached  hi*  faen^  in 
Sialy  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  and  to  ban 
been  confuted  by  him.  Bat  Ileracleon  wa*  not, 
perhapa,  yet  bom.  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Ek- 
riRUB  OF  Kom  in  i.D.311,  waa,  according  to  some 
accounta,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  athen  a 
Pantianian.  Ha  wu  appoinied  by  Muentiaa 
govemoj  uf  Africa,  but  diacorering   that  Uaxao- 


ALEXANDGR. 
tio*  wa*  platting  against  hi*  life,  he  usomed  tha 
purple,  IhoDgh  be  was  of  an  adnneed  age  and 
a  timid  nature^  Maxentiu*  sent  iome  tiwp* 
*gBin*t  him  onder  Rufiut  Vdnnamu,  who  pal  ' 
dawn  the  insarrection  without  diScnlty.  Alex- 
ander wu  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimas,  iL  12, 
14;  Aor.  Vict.i&Oia.40,  fUt.  40.)  Then  an 
a  fsw  medal*  of  Alexander,  in  the  one  annaned 
we  find  the  word*  Ihf.  ALViiHnBR-  P.  F.  Auu.; 
the  reverse  npteacDla  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, ViCToai 
thebolloia,  P 


ALEXANDER  OF   SELEUCIA.     [Albic 

ALEXANDER.!.  II.,  king*ofSytia.  [Alki- 
AMDIK  Balae  and  ZiBIIfA.J 

ALEXANDER,  TIBB'RIUS  (Tif^'AA^ 

B^pst),  va*  bnm  at  Alaundria,  of  Jewish  pannu. 
Hi*  fiUher  held  the  office  of  Alabanh  in  Alexandria, 
and  hia  onde  wu  Philo,  the  well-knDvn  writer. 
Alexander,  howprrr,  did  not  contioae  in  the  Cjith 
of  his  ancenon.  and  wu  rewardsd  fer  his  apoatacy 
by  Tariou  public  ^pnintments.  In  the  leign  of 
ClaDdias  be  sncceeded  Fading  a*  preeoiatar  of 
Judaea,  about  x.  n.  46,  and  wu  promoted  to  the 
equBstnan  order.  Me  wu  nbaeqnently  appnnted 
by  Nero  procnralor  of  Egypt ;  and  by  hi*  orders 

andria  in  a  tumnlt  in  the  dty.  II  wu  ^iparently 
during  hi*  goTemnwDl  in  EgypI  that  he  acccoi- 
panied  Corbiilo  in  hi*  expedition  into  Armenia, 
a.  D.  64 ;  and  ha  wa*  in  thi*  campaign  given  aa 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secutv  the  safety  of  Tiridotea, 
'hen  the  hitter  Tisiled  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
iidn-  was  the  first  Roman  Rcremor  who  dedared 
irhiehhe 


IDlaiourof  Vespuian; 
administered  the  oath  to  ^ 

Vespuian,  the  Kalenda  of  Jdj,  a.  D.  69,  i*  re- 
garded u  the  tieginning  of  that  emperor's  rngn. 
Aleiandc-r  afteiwudi  accompanied  Titu  in  the  war 
gainst  Judaea,  and  was  "preaent  at  tbc  lahing 
of  Jenisalrm.  (Joseph.  AiU.  JwL  tx.  i.  i  2\ 
BtU.  Jud.  ii.  II.  §  6,  16.  g  1,  16.  |  7,  8,  ir.  la 
§6,  vL  4.  S3;  loc  A<m.  XT.  2B,  /fat.  LII,  ii. 
74,79;  SueL  Vap.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLlA'NUS('AAi{artpst 

cient  physiciuns,  wa*  bcm  at  Trallee,  a  dty  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  denies  his  namev  Ilia 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  Bith  cenlnry  aflar 
Chiist,  for  he  nnntioM  AStiu*  (xii.  8,  p.  34S), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  th* 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  nith  cemory,  and 
he  i*  himaelf  quoted  by  Paolin  AeginMa  (iiL  38, 
78,  vii.  S,  II,  19,  pp.  447,  496,  660,  660,  687), 
who  i*  sapposed  to  ban  lived  in  tha  seventh  ;  bs- 

Agathiai  {Hi^  y.  p.  1 49),  who  aal  abonl  writing 
hi*  Hiitory  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jnstia 
the  yonnger,  about  a.  D.  666.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantsga  of  being  brought  up  under  hb  fstber, 
Slapbauu,  who  wu  hinuelf  a  phyudan  (iv,  1, 
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pw  198),  and  alao  under  another  pemn,  whon 
nme  tie  does  not  mention,  but  to  whoee  ton 
Comas  he  dedicatee  ^is  chief  work  (ziL  L  p.  813), 
whieh  he  wrote  oat  of  gratitade  at  hie  lequeet 
He  wae  a  man  of  an  exteniiTe  pnetioe,  of  a  very 
k»g  experience,  and  of  great  repntation,  not  only 
at  Rime,  bnt  wheieTer  he  trayeUed  in  Spain, 
Gaol,  and  Italy  (i.  16,  pp.  156,  157),  whence  he 
WM  called  by  way  of  eminence  **  Alexander  the 
Phyncsan.^  Agathias  qwaks  alto  vrith  great  praiae 
of  hia  jEbor  brothers,  Anthemina,  Dioaconu,  Metro* 
donia,  andOlympinai  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
■eTeal  professiona.  Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetinsy  Oribasins,  and  othoa,  but  is  an 
anthor  of  quite  a  diftrent  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  hia  gieat  work 
(aa  he  teOa  na  himael^  xii.  1,  pi  313)  in  an  extreme 
M  age,  from  the  reaoha  of  hia  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fiitigne  of  prao- 
tice.  Hia  etyle  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  tery 
good,  short,  dear,  and  (to  nae  his  own  tenn,  xii  1, 
pi.  313)  consisting  of  common  expresaions;  and 
tboo^  (thnn^h  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
eccaaioned  perfaapa  by  hia  traTela)  not  alwaya  per- 
fsctly  degant,  yet  very  expreaaiTe  and  intelligible. 
Fabnciaa  oonsiden  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opimon  of 
Freind  thia  ia  not  proved  auiRciently  by  the  paa- 
aagca  addoced.  The  weakeat  and  moat  curioua 
part  of  hia  practice  appeara  to  be  his  belief  in 
chaima  and  amuleta,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
aa  apedmena.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  ^  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-riae,  write  on  it  with  com- 
mon ink  m,  pot^  a,  and  hang  it  round  Uie  neck** 
(xiL  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  **  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  (rf*  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  ft<(, 

dM  ^«^  ^  ^•rf«,  f4  f**".  H  Ao^,  »<  7^,  ft 
«M%  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles ;  pronouncing  also 
kif.df^  t6my,  ^p^i,  0aip,  x«^«"  («.  1,  ^  313X 
or  elae  this  verse  of  Homer  (IL  fi.  95V, 

TiTpi$x«  8*  d-yop^,  vird  5*  iarovaxlt'^o  yeua, 
while  the  moon  ia  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  ahe  should  be  in  Leo.**    (IM)    In  exoiciaing 
the  gout  (Udd,  p.  314)  he  Baya»  **  I  adjure  thee  by 

the  great  name   loiv   SoAemM,**  that  ia,  rt)TV 

f    s 
/112*^^2{f  <uid  a  little  further  on,  **  I  adjure  thee 

by  the  holy  names  1<ui,  2atfetfl}9,  'A8«md;  'EA»i,** 

that  is,  TTN  ^3i»  ry)t^2)i  n'irv ;  from 

T    v:       T     -:         T      :         t     : 
wrMcfa  be  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 

or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
■wine'B  flesh,  it  ia  moat  probable  that  he  waa  a 
Cliiietian.  H  is  chief  work,  entitled  BiCAia  *Iarpiird 
AawaalSemi,  LAri  Duodecim  de  Re  Medioa,  firat 
afipeared  in  an  old,  baibarous,  and  imperfect  lAtin 
trBoslataon,  with  the  title  AUaamdri  Yairot  Praiy 
Hea^  S[e^  Lngd.  1504,4to.,  which  waa  aeveral  timea 
reprinted,  and  correeted  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Totinua,  Basil.  1533,  foL  It  ^-aa  first  edited  in 
Cfa«cJK  hy  Ja&  Ooopyhia,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beauti- 
fid  and  scarce  edition,  containing  aJso  Rhaxae  de 
PeatUemtia  IMdtma  eae  Sjfrorwm  JJi^ua  in  Graecatn 
tvndaime.  It  waa  pnbBshed  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Ij^da  tnnaUtion  by  Jo.  Guintema  Andemacua, 
BaaiL  1556,  8vo.,  which  ia  a  rare  and  valuable 
editaoo.  Qninter*a  trsnaktion  haa  been  aeveral 
times  reprinted,  and  ia  inserted  by  H.  Stephena  in 
hia  MMkae  Artie  Ptuiaipee^  Paris,  1567,  foL ;  it 
ako  fisnna  part  of  Haller*a  Collection  of  Medical 
U'ritecB,  Lanaano.  1772,  8vo.  2  vola.    The  other 
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work  of  Alexander*B  that  ia  atill  extant  ia  a  abort 
treatiae,  ll%pi  *EAfUv0onr,  De  iMmbride^  which  waa 
first  puUiahed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
curialis,  Venet  1 570, 4to.  It  is  also  inaerted  in  hia 
work  De  Moriie  Puerorum,  Francof.  1 584, 8vo.y  and 
in  the  twelfUi  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
BUdiotheca  Qraeoa;  the  Latin  tranalation  alone  ia 
included  in  Haller*s  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  ia  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Origm^ue  Mediemae  Arabi' 
eae  ttA  Kkalifittu^  Lugd.  Bat.  1840,  8vo. ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Atidorum  Oraeeormm 
VerriomUme  ei  Couimemtariit  Sjfriadef  Arabieie^ 
Armemaeis,  PeniciatpiA,  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
preaaes  hia  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fracturea, 
and  alao  on  Wounda  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  ia  alluded  to  by  Joannea 
Actuariua  {De  Urm,  Difkr,  c.  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  worit  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
£^es,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, /Le.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  ia  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  fiill  account  of 
the  life  and  worica  of  Alexander  Trallianua  waa 
publiahed  at  London,  1734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  **  TnUUanus  Reviviscens ;  or« 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Tnllian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Authon  are  &r  from  deaerving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,**  &c  Two  other  medical 
woika  which  are  aometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
TraOianua  (vis.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Preblema,  and  a  treatiae  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Albxandxr  ApHRODisixNsifl.  (Freind*s 
Hid,  cfPkyeie^  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Graee.  vol.  xii  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Haller,  Bibliotheea  Mediemae  Practi' 
cae^  tom.  i.;  Sprengel,  HisU  de  la  Mid,  toni.  ii. ; 
Isensee,  Oeteiuckie  der  Medicin ;  Choulant,  Ilamt- 
buck  der  Biiekerkmide  fur  die  AeUere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^oi^pof),  of  Thichonum 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  iu 
B.C.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermus,  Int 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolinns 
fblL  (Polyb.  V.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZBBINA  or  ZABINAS 
('AA^foySpos  Zatf/yas),  the  son  of  a  merehaiit 
named  Protarchua,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochua  Sidetea  and  the  return  of  Demetriua 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apomea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Sjtia.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  wlio 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  same  year  Alexander*s  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Qryput»,  a 
son  of  Demetnus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  ho 
•tteoqiled  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  ordec 
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tD  ]i^  hit  tTiKiiw ;  bat  the  pHjde  rOH  igsiDit  him 
and  droTs  hira  oat  of  Ibe  dtj.  He  uan  fell  inW 
tha  haotU  of  tobben,  who  deliiend  bim  up  to 
Antiaebua,  b;  whom  ha  wu  putiadattb,B.c.  ISZ 
He  wu  weak  uid  eSeminata,  but  umetimea  gene- 

purcbued  iIata,"  wu  applied  to  bua  u  a  term  of 
Kpmcb,  bum  ■  report  thai  he  had  beeu  bought 
bj  Ptoleoi;  u  a  ilive.  SeTCIsl  of  h»  coina  &n 
eitant.  In  the  one  lignred  below  Jupiter  ii  re- 
pcoenud  on  lbs  revene,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
■  (ouU  image  of  Tictor;. 

(JuUn.  iixii.  1, 3 1  Jowph.  Anliq.  liiL  9,  10  ; 
dinton,  foiti,  iiL  p.  334.)  [P- S.] 


ALEXANDRA.     [Cabundu.] 

ALEXANDRIDES  TAA^ruVSqi)  of  Delphi, 
a  Oieek  hiitoiiftii  of  uncertHtn  data.  If  we  ma; 
judge  from  the  lubjeeti  on  which  hi)  hiilory  it 

wo^  wu  a  hitlar;  of  Delphi.    (FInL  Zynuf.  1 S ; 
Sehol.  ad  &irqi.  AlcaL  1,  where  imdonbtedl;  the 
twne  penon  ia  meant,  though  the  MS.  rtadiog  it 
Anuandridea ;  SchoL  ad  A  ndofijl.  PUO.  926.) 
[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NORCAXtfJnp),  a  ion  of  Machaon, 
and  gnndtoa  of  Aetculapiut,  who  built  to  hit  tire 
■  temple  at  Titane  in  the  temtary  of  Sicyon.  He 
himtelF  loo  wu  wonbipped  there,  and  ■scriGcet 
were  offered  Eo  him  after  innKt  only.  (Paul.  iL 
23.S*.  II.  S6.  ««■)  [1^8.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AAJE<VXoi),  a  Greek  hia- 
torian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  hittory  of  Italy 
(■lTBA<Kii),  of  which  Plntarch  [ParaUd.  7)  quotei 
the  third  book.  Serriua  {ad  Aen.  iii.  33«)  men- 
t&oni  an  opinion  of  fait  respecting  the  origin  of  the 

ably  belonged  to  hit  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  thi*  name,  whom  Ptatarcb  mentions  in  another 
paisige  (Dt  It.  ef  <k  p.  365),  it  probably  a  diHcrent 
penon.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AAf{<ipxat}.  I.  A  brathei 
of  Cauander  of  Macedonia,  who  it  mentioned  u 
the  fonnder  of  a  town  called  Uranapatii,  the  tile 
of  which  i>  onknown.  Hera  he  it  lud  In  hare 
introduced  a  number  of  wordi  of  hit  own  coinage. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lace^emo- 
maiit  were  (brtifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  b.  c  413, 
and  were  tending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  wu 
•ntnuted  with  the  oommand  of  600  hopUlet,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sioliaa  expedition.  (Thncyd. 
TiL19.)  [L.  S.] 

_  ALE'XIASCAAtEfoi),  an  ancient  Cnekpbyii- 
eian,  who  wu  a  pugol  of  Tbruyai  of  Mantinw, 
and  lired  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  (nnnh 
century  before  ChriiL  Theophiulu  mentioni 
hun  M  haring  lired  ihortly  befoce  hit  time  (Ifiit. 


ALEXIS. 
Piamt.  ii.  16.  %  8).  and  ^cakt  highly  of  hit  aMt 
tiea  and  acqairamentt.  [W.  A.  O.J 

ALEXI'CACUS  CAXtflmit).  die  areiter  of 

eiil,  it  a  lurname  giren  by  the  Greek*  to  leTeral 
deitiet,  ai — Zeoi  (Orph.  De  Lafid.  Prooem.  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  wu  wonhii^wd  under  ihii  name 
by  the  Atheniani,  becenH  he  wu  belicTed  to  bsie 
itopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athena  in  tha 
lime  of  the  Pelaponneiian  war  (Patii.  i.  3.  S  3. 
viiL  41.  i  5),— and  to  Hemclei,  (Udant  i.  3.) 
[L.  &] 
ALEXICLES  CAA<{i<Aiif),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Ijadaemo- 
nianDartyat  Atbeni.  After  the  reTololion  of  a  c 
4 1 1 ,  ha  and  tereral  of  hit  friendi  quitted  tha  city 
and  went  to  their  friendi  at  Deceleia.     But  be  wu 


fenced  to  death  lor  hi*  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichna.  (Thtu:yd.  nil  92  ;  Lycurg.  ia  Z«Dcr. 
p.  164.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXICRATESCAX«i(|«fn)t),a  Pythamrera 
phiktopher  who  Kred  at  tha  time  of  Plntarch,  and 


m  fieh  all» 
p.  72B.)  Another 
penon  of  thii  oanie  occdib  in  FlDtaich,  PyrTL  5.) 
[L.S.1 

ALE'XIDA  ('AA^it.*},  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 

arant,  from  whom  certain  diTinitiet  (sUad  Elan 

( 'EAib-KK,  L>.  the  aveitan  of  epileptic  Gta)  weia 

beiiered  to  be  deteendod.    (PluU  QmnM.  Or.  33.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('M^tniO,  aphlloM^heroftha 
Dialectic  or  Megariau  ichaol  and  a  ditople  of  Eu- 
bulidet  [EucLtDia],  &om  hii  eriitic  propenntiea 
(aceliouly  named  "LKrylpmt,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  befbn  Chriit,  H« 
wat  a  native  of  Hit,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeuo. 
From  Elit  he  went  lo  Olympia,  in  tha  rain  hope, 
it  it  tajd,  of  founding  a  lect  which  mighl  be  called 
the  01ym|nau  j  but  bit  diieiplet  H»n  became  dit- 
guited  with  the  unheilthinen  of  the  place  and 
iheil  tcanty  meant  of  lubtiitence,  and  left  him 
with  a  tingle  alteadauL  None  of  hit  docttinet 
hare  been  preaerved  to  Da,  but  Srma  Che  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  {Aead.  ii.  34),  be 
leemi  to  have  dealt  in  tophittical  pniilea,  like 
the  rett  of  hit  lecL  Athenaeu  (ly.  p.  696,  e.) 
meutiont  a  paeon  which  he  wrote  in  houaur  of 
Cratenit,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  wat  luog  at 
Delphi  to  the  louud  of  tha  lyre.  Aleiinnt  alao 
wrote  againit  Zeno,  whoee  pnrfeated  antascuiitt  he 
wat,  and  Bgainit  Ephorui  the  hittorian.  Diogenea 
Laertiua  hat  preaerved  tome  linn  on  hi*  death, 
which  wu  occauoned  by  hit  being  niened  with 
a  re^  while  twimmiug  in  tha  Alpheut.  (Ding. 
iMn.  ii.  109,  110.)  [a  J.) 

ALE'XION,  an  anaent  phTiictan.  who  wuptn- 
bably  (judging  &om  bit  name)  a  nalire  of  Gnecc ) 
he  wat  a  Mend  of  Cicero,  who  praiiet  hi*  medical 


leerJy  la 


1,  (-(d.,4«.ViL'2,xiiL2i,XT.l.d2.)  [W.A-O.] 
ALEXl'PPUS  CAAJCmTDi).  an  ancient  Greek 
phyndan,  who  it  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {AU^ 
c.  41)  a*  havinfl  received  a  letter  (ram  Alexaudef 
himielt  to  thau  him  for  having  cured  Peuceitat, 
oueof  hit  officer!,  of  an  iUueit  proboblyaboot  B.C 
337.  [W.  A.G.I 

ALEXIS  CA:^i{u].  1.  A  cnmic  poet,  boin  at 
Thorii,  in  Magna  Oraacia  (Snidu  >.  c'AA.),  bnt 
admitted  aubtequestly  to  the  pririU^i   oif   an 


Alexis. 

AAenSan  cStnen,  and  enrolled  in  the  deme  OToy, 
bdoBging  to  the  tribe  Leontia.     (Steph.  B]rs«  t>  «>) 
He  wu  the  nnde  and  instructor  of  Menander. 
(Soidat  «.  v.'AAc^if;  Proleg.  Arittoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  bom  we  are  not  expreeily  told,  but 
be  Uved  to  the  age  of  106  (Plut.  D^ed.  Orao, 
p.  420t,  e.),  and  waa  liring  at  least  as  late  as 
&  &  288.      Now  the  town  of  Tharii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lneanians  about  a  c.  390.     It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  their  dty,  removed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.     Perhaps  therefore  we 
Bay  assign  about  B.  c.  894  as  the  date  of  the 
fairth  of  Alexis.     He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 
also  wrote  comedies.    (Suidas  Le.)    He  appears 
to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.    (Athen.  viii  p.  844.)    According  to 
Plutarch  {De  Sem$  Admittitt.  Betptdd.  p.  785,  b.), 
h^  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
fictor.     By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
eslled  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
menta  and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.    Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporaiy  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander, and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.    He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer.     Suidas  says  he  wrote 
245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
to  vsl     The  Mcporft,  'AyicvXiciy,  'OXii^i^Swpot, 
and  fl^orroff,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  eariy  as  the  104th   Olym- 
piad.    The  *A7Mrif,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
goiaa,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Aeschines  (e.  TImarrA.  pp.  6  —8)  in  b.  a  845, 
apeaks  of  him  as  then  liring.     The  'A8cX^  and 
Sh-oanrfnyi,  in  which  he  satirised  -Demosthenes, 
wtrt  acted  shortly  after  &  c.  843.    The  'Imrof, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
agaxDst  the  philosophers,  in  &  a   816.      The 
nvpavifot  in  B.  &  812.    The  ^/iairoir»Xi}  and 
ToeoXtpuuof  in  B.  a  306.      As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
passage  freqnently  occumd  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  nom  other 
poeta,  as,  finr  example,  from  Eubulus.     (Athen.  i. 
pu  25,  f.)     Carystius  of  Peigamus  (op.  Athen.  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  Mys  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
port  of  the  parasite.     This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
It  bad  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmus ; 
bat  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.     His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Atbenaeiia  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
finned  by  the  extant  firagroents.     A  considerable 
&t  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by   Meincke.     His  plays  were  frequently 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.     (Gell.  ii. 
23b)     The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeus. 
(Mcineke,   I^raffm.  Com,    vol.  i.  pp.  874—403; 
CSatOQ,  Fma  Hdlemei,  under  the  yean  above 
given  ;  Pabridns,  BrV.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  Ac.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  41 8) 
BB  the  author  of  a  treatise  vtpl  Adropicffaf . 

8L  A  Samian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
called  ^btifum^Cipoi  ot^Opoi  Scyuairol  {Samian  Am- 
ee/s),  which  Athenaeum  quotes.  Txiii.  p.  572,  f., 
-   pu540;d.)  [C.  P.M.]      I 
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ALEXIS  CAX«{(s),  a  sculptor  and  ttatoaiy, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xzxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  uf 
SicyoOi  and  fiither  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny^s  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
kter  than  OL  95  (b.  c.  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  B.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
{^imektm  der  bild.  Kuiui.  p.  276)  thinks,  we  most 
snppofce  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  L  C0MNE'NU3 
f  AXc^ir  ,  or  'AX^|iof  Kofu^a^t),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  bom  m  a.  o.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenua,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceiTod  a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp- Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  .and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mala»> 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.  Af^r  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Di<^ 
genes  in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  hin^ 
self  as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extnip 
ordinary  shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defiended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Botih 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
less, he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  III.  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
BryenniuB  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  confierred  upon  him  the  title  of 
^  Sebastos.**.  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  firet 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re* 
nown  made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues,  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  siso  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  anny  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marehed  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  111^ 
Melek-Shaii,  the  son  of  Alp-Arsl^n,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Soliman.    The  Bulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thiaee,  and  Robert  OaiMard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  hoBt  of  Norman  knighu,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Durazzo«  the 
aucient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
eluded  peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  loi^  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeirus  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  \h\s  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
Xht  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro* 
duced  an   extraordinary  excitement    among    the 
nations  in  Europe.     The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Sarioor  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  fiivourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related   to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.     The  first  Crusaders  i^>peared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.     They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennyless, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than   an 
army.     Alexis   hastened   to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerfnl  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.    However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
nae  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage   for  those    provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.     In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire    prevented    him  from  keeping   his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.     The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,   to  whom   they  restored  Tarsus    and 
Malmistra.     During  the  hitter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis   wai  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  tncn  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.     He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
•on  John,  generally  called  Calo-Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
XoTaptn),  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Analecta  Graeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Qronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  Seaieriik^  Lugd.  Bat  169).  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastica]  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric  BiU,  GrtMec  viL  p.  729. 
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The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  thoi^ 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  Alejcias^  which  is  ^e  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycas,  p. 
4;  AlbertusAquensiSfii.  9-19;  Wilhelmus  TyrensiSi 
iL  6,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  ^  Remm  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,*"  Heidelberg,  181 1.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  H.  COMNE'NUS 
CAAc^tf  or  *AA^(tot  Koftrni^s)^  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  was  bom  in  1167,  according  to  Nioetasi 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  hia 
fiither  in  1180,  under  the  guvdianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother^ 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1183;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nioetas,  Alexit 
ManueL  Comn.fiL;  comp.  Ducange,  FamiUae  Bj^ 
zanimae,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IIL  A'NGELUS 
CA\tlis  or  *A\4lios  "AyyeXor),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  aud 
j  blinded  in  1 195.     Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family-name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelns-Comnenus.    In  1 197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  vnu  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.     Beina 
base,  npacions,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prqiared  hii 
ruin.      He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who,  having 
escaped  firom  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the   Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.   Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo* 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.     After  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  eiQ- 
perors  the  blinded   Isaac    and.  his  son  Alexis. 
[Alexis  IV.]    He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and   treacherously   blinded    the   emperor  Alexis 
V.   Murxuphlus,    who    after    his    deposition    in 
1204,  had  fled   to  Alexis  IIU  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.     Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascaris 
succeeded  in  making  himst^  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayith-ed-dio, 
sultan  of  Koniah.     In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his 
cUiims  to  the  throne  of  Bytantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Laacaris.     The  war  proved 
fiitol  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,    and  Alexis   III.   was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela-Com- 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  fiither-in-hiw  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis   III.  died   some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age ;    the  exact  year  of  his  lurth  ia 
not  known.      (Nioetas,  Alesia  Angdtu^  I$aaeum 
Angelutf  iii.  8,  &c;   Jmmemt  et  Alex,  fiL  t,  \\ 
Villchardouin,  De  la  Contqnaie  de  OmdicmHnobU^ 
Paris,  1838,  c  51,  56,  &c)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IV.  A'NGELUS 
f  AXf|tt  or  'AA^tos  'ATTcXof ),  was  the  son  of  the 
efflperw  Imsc  II.  AngeloB.  It  is  mentioned  tinder 
Alexis  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
oj  the  CnuadenL  Alexis  IV.  waa  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  Jnly,  1203, 
and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Cmsaders  to  continue  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
promised  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Chnrch,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
the  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serioos  diffenmoes  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliTerers.  Alexis  Ducas,  snmamed  Mnr- 
cnphlus,  an  ambitions  and  enterprising  man,  took 
adTantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  griet  (Nioetas,  Itaadus  AngdtUy  iiL  c.  8, 
Ac.;  Inaevn  et  Alaeia  fU, ;  Villehardouin,  Ibid.  c. 
SI,  56,  60,  &c,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AA«|if 
or  'AA^iof  Aoum),  snmamed  **Muiizuphlu8,'**  on 
account  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.     His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known.     Nicetaa,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  npadous  and  voluptuous ;   on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.     Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
city.     Alexis  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
for  resistance,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaris.   However,  courage  suddenly 
abandoned  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
peror Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter  Eudoxia  Angeh^ 
Comnena  he  had  just  married.      Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
Hontirs,  of  which  Nicetaa,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
such   an  erophatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
count  of  Fkuiders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
kaving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  &ther-in-iaw. 
Alexia  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Cmsaders  put 
him  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Tbeodosian  column.  (1204.)  CSicetBM^Murxupkbtt; 
baaeima  AngdMt  ei  AUat.  fiL  e.  4,  5 ;  CMa  Frcut- 
toruML,  c.  94 ;  Villehardouin,  Ibid,  c  51,  66,  60, 
Ac  Sa,  106,  113—115,  127,  Ac.)        [W.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  ('A\^«of 'Apicmh 

96$y^  Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Chureh  at  Constan- 

tiiK^pIe,  flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 

waa  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.     He 

edited  a  Synapns  OcoKmum  with  scholia,  which  is 

giren  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  Pandxiae  Cbno- 

mun,  Oxon.   1672,  fol.  vol.  ii.  post  pog.  188,  and 

▼c^  i.  p.  1,  Ac.     Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 

See  Fabric;  BM,  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS  ('AA^tof),  Patriareh  of  Constak- 

fusopi^s,  a  meniber  of  the  monastery  of  Studius 

ffemded  a.  j>.  460),  succeeded  Eostathius  as  IV 
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triarch  a.  d.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  ha  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  fi&voorite  of  Zolf,  who,  to  maka 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Romanua.  He  thwarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor*s  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal see  (a.  o.  1036),  and  died  a.  d.  1043.  De- 
crees of  his  are  extant,  ap.  Jus  Gr.  Rom,  voL  L 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Ijeunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric  BUU.  Gr.  vol.  xi  p.  558.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUS('AA^i<of),  Metropolitan  of  Nicaba, 
composed  a  datum  or  Hymn  on  St.  Demetruts  the 
Martyr,  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  Ltimbeciusy  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.    [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXON  (^AKi\wv\  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  senrioe  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
saved  the  town  of  Agrigentum  firom  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  fiiithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  fiuthfnl  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.     (Polyb.  L  43,  ii.  7.)     [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.   [Albxandbr  Myn- 

OlUfi.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.    [Varusl] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.     [Flavub.] 
ALOOS  ("AAyof),  is  used  by  Hesiod  (Th^g, 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,   which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daugbten  of  Kris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palabstinus.] 
U  ALIE'NUS,  plebeian  aedile  &  c.  454,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 
ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Cabcina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  b.  a  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrofte  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Oorgias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  AnnaUs,  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Foetus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte*s  Sallust. 

Niebnhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researehet 
among  its  ancient  monumenta.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  dear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisonen  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf^  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Oaul  and  over  the  Alni^ 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  inooiporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fngmento  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  rehition  between 
Rcme  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  hat 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  kys  most  stress,  is 
the  remaricable  diflerence  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologen  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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lliis  diilcrence  it  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical view,  from  AUmentuf  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefiilljr  ex- 
amined the  moet  ancient  Etnucan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingenionslj  accounted  for  bj 
Niebtthr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  13*2  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Friacus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julias  Gracchanus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132-  l^ii^=:22,  and  22  years, 

i« 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybios  and  Nepos,  viz.  OL 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alunentus,  OL 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  QffkM  Juria- 
etmsulHy  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  priads^  one  De  Consulutn  Potetiaiej  one 
Dt  ComiHiSf  one  De  Fastit,  two,  at  least,  Mykago' 
gieon^  and  several  De  Re  MilUari,  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jaw  Feda/e.  (Gell  zvi.  4 ;  Voss.  Hut.  Gr.  iv. 

13,  JU^  ffut,  Lai.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmami,  deFontib. 
Hietor.  7Vt  LhU  Com.  i.  17,  4to.  1822;  Zimmem, 
Rom.  Rechti-ffesck  I  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a  c  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cineia  Lex  de  DomU  et 
Muneribus,  or  Muneralia  Lex.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Cic.  Cbto,  4,  de  Orat.  il  71,  odAtLl  20;  Festus, 
ff.  V.  AfunerxUii.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.    (DicL  ofAnL  e.  v.  CEncia  Lex.) 

ALIPHE'RUSorHALIPHE'RUSCAA(^'ff»*J, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (ApoUod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Pans.  viii.  S.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  o.  'AXi- 
^«P«.)  [U  S.] 

ALITTA  or  ALILATCAXfrro  or'AAixar),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (l  131,  iii 
8),  the  Arabs  cslled  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  &] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Canusius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  d. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantiuB  sent  Asdepiodotns  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allecttu  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Chee.  89;  Eutsop.  iz.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Axlictus. 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Ciceio^s,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Aaia,  b.  c.  60  (Cic.  ad  Q». 
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Fr.  i.  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  u.  c.  49.  {Ad  Atf.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  in 
Africa,  a  largs  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  &  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consuL  Two  of  Cicen>*s  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  BelL  Aft.  2,  34  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cabr.  Imp.  Cos.  Itbr.,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Allibnvs  Procos. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  b.  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Cassius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, AUienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  B,  C  iiL 
78,  iv.  59 ;  Cic  PM.  zi  12, 1 3 ;  Cassius,  ap.  Cia 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allienus  may  perhapa 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CI  US,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautifrd  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  b.  c.  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allncius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (zxvi  50),  and  is  also  related  hj  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  z.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  |  1;  SiL 
ItaL  XV.  268,  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinns  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Alme 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Varro^ 
de  Liftp.  Lai.  v.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  [L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  CAAfMmfr),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byx. 
$.  V.  *AA/MMrfa.)  [L.  S.] 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOrADAE,  or  ALO'ADAB 
('AAiMiSai,  AAulidSM  or  *AAcia3at),  are  patronymie 
fonms  from  Aloeun,  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poseidon :  via. 
Otus  and  Ephialtea.  The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  eariiest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extra -or- 
dinary strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height. 
At  this  eariy  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
bad  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xL  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c;  comp.  Philostr.  de  VU.  Soph, 
ii.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  age.  They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Rriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actuaJly  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  hind.  They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  <<aw«ig^ 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  hand  o€ 
Hem,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  But  this  la<l 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxoa  'Com|fe» 
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Pind.  i^Cft.  IT.  156,  &c.)  Here  Artemia  appeftred 
to  them  in  the  fbnn  of  m  atag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  hrothera,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
ftt  the  aame  time,  ehot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
( A6w  28}  relatei  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
bot  makes  Apollo  »end  the  &tal  stag.  fComp. 
Gallim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  264;  Apollon.  Rkod.  i. 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  fiices  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  ad  Hygm,  L  c ; 
Viig.  Aeiu  tL  582.)  Diodoms  (r.  50,  &c.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ae- 
cording  to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  lather  Aloeus  to  fetch 
back  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancxatis,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
Alter  haying  orertaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  (Naxos),  they  settled 
there  as  nilers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AloTnm  in  Thesaaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Bj%.  s.  e.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
repcesented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  m  a  different  light.  Pausanias  (iz. 
29.  §  1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoide,  and 
feunded  the  town  of  Ascra  i«  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (iz.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  fiibled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Phflostr.  i.  8.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
Mi0etp  and  iXud,  which  has  b^n  attempted  by 
modem  scholars,  is  little  satis&ctory.       [L.  S.] 

ALCEUS  CAAtMVf).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  fiiU 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidae.  (Hom.  //.  v.  385,  OcL  jo.  305 ;  Apollod. 
i  7.  §  4.)     [Aloudak.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
reeeived  from  his  fiither  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Paus.  ii  I.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)*  [L.&] 

A'LOPE  (AA^Jmj),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
s  Bon,  whom  she  ezposed  immediately  alter  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dinate  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautifiol  kingly 
attxie  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cereyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
chfld  the  boy  was,  ordered  Ajope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Older  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ez- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
Mm  Hippothous.  [Hippotbovb.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
boro  the  nme  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  1 87 ;  Paus.  i. 
ft.  I  2;  Aristoph.  Av,  539.)    The  town  of  Alope, 
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in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derivad  its  narna 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  op.  SSspA.  Bpt,  s.  v.  *AKiinh 
where,  however,  Philonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  aa 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusu  to  Megara,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.     (Paus.  l  39.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

ALCyPECUS.    [AsTRABACua] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal*s  army^ 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Saguntines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  eztremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal^  tenna.  (Li v.  xzi. 
12,  &C.) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AA^cua,  'AA^MioIa,  or  'AA^iootra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheiua,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  12,  ATmi.  i.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  {MeL  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ('AA^sirfi  or 
*AX^f ),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  OceanuB  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  i.  1;  Hea.  Theog,  33a)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  ishmd  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem,  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (MeL  v.  572,  &c.)  Arethusa,  a  fairnymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god ;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  cnanged  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  z.  4; 
Virg.  ^en.  iii.  694;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  2,  203;  Tkeh, 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  DkU.  Marin,  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius*  love  of  Artemia  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  &ct,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Pans.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
Schol  ad  Pind,  OL  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mized  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  ArethusiL  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in^  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia.    (Stnb.  vL  p.  270,  viii.  p. 
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843 «  Senec.  (^uu$L  Nat.  iii.  26;  Fulgent.  AfyOi. 
Ui.  12.)  Plutarch  (de  Fhtv,  19)  give«  an  account 
which  ii  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned ahoTe.  According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
son  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest  Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  leapt  into  the  rirer  Nyctunns  which  hence  re- 
eeived  the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'NOR.     [NiOBB.] 

ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.    [Varus.] 

ALPHESIBOEA  (^PiX^^ciBoia).  1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.     [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegens,  who  manied  Alo- 
maeon.     [Alcmaeon.] 

8.  According  to  Theodritns  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
nf  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  now- 
•rer,  is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.     (Plut.  rfc /Vac.  24.)  [L.  &] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  QhK^ios  Mw- 
TiATfvaiof ),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
ID  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigmm  (Jacobs)  be  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipatcr  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceiv<Al  great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
ffUBtus.  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  u  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther diiHculty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  Att- 
ihol.  Oraee.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVl'TUS.    [Aviros.] 

ALPrNUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat.  I  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furius  Bibaculua.    [Bibaculus.] 

ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,oneof  theTreviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A,  D.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinua, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac  Hist,  iiL 
35,  iv.  31,  V.  59.)  [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AA0a/a),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  and  sister  of 
Leda,  Hypermnestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &.c  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeiis,  Thymus,  Cly- 
menns,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters.  Gorge 
and  Dei'aneira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Area,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei'- 
aneira by  Dionysus.    (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab,  129, 
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171)  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  &te  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dag^r.  (Apollod.  L 
8.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met  viii.  445,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES  ('AJU 
OflfUvris  or  *AA6aifili>ij5),  a  son  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  frither^s  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabjrrius.  Hia 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes,  but 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  attadced  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  his  own  fother  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  hud  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &c.),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  Uie  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds*  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'PUS  (^A\&ypros),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Le'is,  a  daughter  of  Orus,  king  of  Troexen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAwiTTtjj),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sadyattes,  B.  c.  618.  Sadyattea 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  &11  - 
ing  sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  hiro  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  A'sia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clazomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  years, 
from  B.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thiiins  who  had  fleid  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  AstyageSfthe  son  of  Cyaxares,  with 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
fi.  c.  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years» 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appeara 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  father  ia 
the  ffovemment.    (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (<rQ/ua)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  and 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  m 
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faandadon  of  great  Btonea.  It  wm  erected  by  the 
tniefpeo|rie,  mechanicii,  and  courtezana,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  fire  pillara,  which  Hero- 
dotiu  law,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portiona  raiaed  by  each;  from  thia  it  ap- 
peared that  the  oonrtexant  did  the  greater  part 
It  meaaured  aiz  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  circom- 
ference,  and  thirtMn  plethra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
ing to  aome  writera,  it  was  called  the  **  tomb  of  the 
courtezan,^  and  waa  erected  by  a  miscreaa  of  Gygea. 
(Clearch.  op.  Atken.  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)  Thia  mound 
atill  ezista.  Mr.  Hamilton  lays  (Researehei  in  Asia 
Minor ^  voL  i.  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minatea  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
atatea,  that  towarda  the  north  it  consiata  of  the  na- 
tural rock — a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
limeatone,  cut  away  so  aa  to  appear  part  of  the 
Btrocture.  The  upper  portion,  he  adda,  is  aand 
and  grayel,  apparenUy  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
flermua.  He  found  on  the  top  the  remaina  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  whidi  waa  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  evidently  placed  there  aa  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumulua. 

ALY'PIUS  (*A\tfTiof),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
mnsica]  treatise  entitled  tlaayvyi^  fioxHruc^  There 
su«  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  timea  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  moat  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
iHiom  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  lamblichus,  cele- 
Inatea  for  hia  acute  intellect  (d  ZaxX^KTucdrrwros 
'*AXi6vtos)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  firiend  of  lamblichua,  probably  flourished  under 
Jolian  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
piva  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
been  the  peraon  called  by  Ammiantu  Marcellinus 
Aigpim  AntiodtensiBf  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
•ddreaaea  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypivs 
(*IovAiai^v  *AXvtn^  d8c\^  Kai(m^(ov),  in  one  of 
vrhich  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographicaJ  treatise  or 
chart ;  H  would  aeem  more  Ukely  Uiat  this  waa  the 
Anttodiian  than  that  he  waa  the  Alexandrian 
Alypiua  aa  Menraiua  supposes,  if  indeed  he  waa 
either  one  or  the  other.  lamblichua  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Menruus,  NoL  ad  Alyp,  p.  186,  &c  c. ;  Ju- 
liaD,  ESpiaL.  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
£iinapiua,  ViL  lamUidL  and  not  vol.  iL  p.  63,  ed. 
WTttenhach;  Amm.  Maroell.  xxiii.  1.  §  2;  De 
la  Bwde,  Esiai  mr  la  Mtuiqite^  voL  iii.  p.  1 33.) 

The  work  of  Alypiua  consists  wholly,  with  the 
cacccption  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
i^mbola  nsed  (both  for  voice  and  inatrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
daoed  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
duee  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  txeata,  therefore,  in  &ct,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  aeven  branchea  into  which  the  aub* 
jeet  ia,  aa  uaoal,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
maj  poaaibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  laiger 
woik.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
conaidenble  number  of  examples  had  been  left  ua 
•f  the  actoal  nae  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
Miibed  in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see 
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Bumey,  Hist,  of  Music,  voL  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How* 
ever,  the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  de 
Metr,  Find.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meuraiua,  ita 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  inde&tigar 
ble  Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctorea 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1652; 
AristoxenuB,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Menr* 
sius,  Lugd.  Bat  1C16.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALY'PIUS  {*A\vrios\  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Conatantinople,  flourished  a.  d.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cynl 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Neatorins.  (See  Cbnct^iorttNi 
Nova  OuUectio,  &  Mansij  vol  v.  p.  1468.)  [A.  J.C] 

ALYPUS  (^AXuiros),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydea,  the  Argive. 
Hia  age  may  be  fixed  from  hia  having  executed 
bronae  atatnea  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotami.  (b  c 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vL  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  (*AAu{-<tff),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  hia 
father*s  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  fonnded 
the  town  of  Alyzeia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s,  v.  'AAvJ-cta.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'DOCUS  ('AfjuiSoKos)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(MifSoKos),  a  common  name  among  the  Thraciana. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountaina  in  Thraoe.  Pansaniaa  (i.  4. 
§  4)  apeaka  of  an  Amadocna  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrjraae  in  Thraoe,  waa  a  friend 
of  Alcibiadea,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  b.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  a.  a 
400.  They  were,  however,  fnquently  at  \'ariancei 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thraaybulus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athena.  (Xen. 
Anab,  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c.,  HeU,  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Thia  Amadocna  may 
perha{w  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, whOf  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (/W.  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  tiie  latter  in 
B.  c.  358.  Amadocus  waa  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
inAristoer.  p.  623,  &c)  [CxRaoBLBPTBS.]  Ama- 
docna seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  PhUipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat  8.  r.  'AJu<i8o«ros.) 

3.  One  of  the  princea  of  Thraoe,  who  waa  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  &  184.    (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  ia  mentioned  by  Vale- 
riua  Maximua  (viii.  3.  §  1)  aa  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  B.  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gyne^  from  having  a  nian*s  spirit  with  a  female 
form.    Compare  Aprania  and  Hortbnhia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFFNIUS  wiu  one 
flf  the  earlieat  Boman  writers  in  ftivour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philoeophy.  He  wrote  aoTeral  worki,  which 
are  cennired  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    {Acad,  L  3,  Tuac  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  ('AAicUdcia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infiuit  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dftaA0cvcty,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich ; 
others  from  dfta^Oajcros,  t.  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  dftaXiii  and  6f (a,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
dfA^Ky^of^  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amtiltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infimt  Jove  (Hygin.  Poe/.  Adr,  ii.  13;  Arat. 
JPAaen.  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewaideid  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  1.  § 
6.)  [AsGA.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceaiius,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  cut  Horn.  IL  xxL  194; 
Emtosth.  Catast.  13 ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5 ;  Lac- 
tant.  InstiL  l  22 ;  Hygin.  /.  c,  and  Fab,  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zens  with  the  milk  of  a  goat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  fiUed  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  togedier  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Fad,  v.  115, 
&C.)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broKe  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  /.  c ; 
Schol.  ad  Callim,  I,  o.)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  tlie  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
eommo^y  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  z.  p.  458, 
iii.  p.  15]  ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Acuxi.oufi.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
fonn  of  a  bull*s  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  ^)pears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Galeria  Giustiniani,  iL  p.  61.)  The 
bom  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Paus. 
iv.  30.  §  4,  viL  26.  §  3;  comp.  Bdttiger,  AnuMl- 
ikeia,  Oder  der  Crtisndsdte  Zeua  alt  Sa\i^ing; 
Welcker,  Utber  etna  Ordiache  Colonie  m  TAeUn^ 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fTibull,  ii  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (L  6)  identines  with  the  Cnmaean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  haw  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.    The  suae  is  stated 
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by  Servius  (ad  Aen,  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  {4$ 
Mem,  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klansen,  Aeneat  vud  die 
Penaten^  p.  299,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.     [Ablianvr,  p.  28,  a.] 

AMARANTUS  (*KtsApaanos),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus* 
Idyls  (EtymoL  M,  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  vcpt  vicnvfis.  Respecting  his  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  JuImu 
king  of  Mauretania.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  343,  e.,  x. 
p.  4]4,£) 

AM  ARYNCEUS  {'PnAo^Mis^  a  chief  of  the 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eustalh.  ad  Horn,  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  Amaiynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
(Aroarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(//.  ii.  622,  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynceus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (//.  xxiii.  629, 
&c),  took  pajrt.  According  to  Paiuanias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Augeas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  {'hiidpwBos),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  Bye  says  Euboea  itself)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amorynthtts,  Artemis  derived  the  sumame  Ama- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  was  wor* 
shipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 
3 ,  comp.  Did,  (^'Ant.  t,  v.  *AfMfnivBta.)     [L.  &] 

AMA'SIS  CAtuurii),  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisanei^ 
king  of  Ediiopia.     [Actisanbs.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apries,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  b.  a  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotuii 
ii.  172,  calls  him  Siy/M^nts),  and  was  bom  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
£g3'ptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momemphis,  uid  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  aroonnt  the 
warrioEHiaste,  that  he  cultivated  the  frienOBhip  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  aU  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  than  to  build  templet  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladioe,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod.  iL  181.)  He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  himselt 
(ii  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  widi 
Croesus  (L  77)  and  with  Polycrates,  the  tyiant 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  iu- 
trodttced  Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  3.)  Anuuds  also  sent  preseats  to 
several  of  the  Greek  dtiet.  (Herod.  iL  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  hii  truvek  visited  hink 
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I  20)  thM,  aSUT  the  OT«nhroir  nf  Cnmu  b; 
Cm*,  Anutit  km  oompsllcd  lo  ftj  tribnU. 
Hs  itroTc  to  win  the  &T(nit  of  the  pnc*t-aute  bj 
boildiog  them  lemplei.  Duling  the  reign  of 
Anuiu  ■gTuulSote,  MDunenn,  Mid  the  arta 
flouriihed  greallj.      The  extetuien    of  Egrpliui 

C>pn».  which  he  made  thbutarf.  Hii  reign  w*9 
•ne  ef  almixt  iinmternipted  p«ce  and  pnaperiij, 
which  gUTB  him  leinm  tor  adorning  Emit  witL 
MTerel  nug:iificeat  buildingi  and  walks  of  art-  (ii- 
176,  I7E.)  The  plani  of  couquetl  which  Cjnu 
bad  been  unable  lo  carr;  into  eSect,  were  followed 
DBl  bj  CambjKi,  who  la  B.  c  53&  led  an  arm; 
■gainil  Egypt.  According  to  the  itarj  lold  bf 
HerodolDi  (iiL  i),  CambfKi  had  been  incetiKd 
hy  A  deception  pmftiied  upon  him  by  AmaAu, 
who,  pieteoding  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Penian  king,  that  he  should  und  bira  his  daughter 
lo  adorn  hit  hanm,  nibttituted  the  daughter  of 
Apriea  for  his  own.  Anuiii  however  did  not 
lire  to  see  the  bU  of  his  counCrj.  He  died  be- 
fore CambyKi  reached  the  borden,  after  a  reign  of 
4i  jrart,  and  was  buried  at  Sai*  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  (einpte  of  Athena. 
(iii.lO.ii.  Ifi9.)  Hin corpse  wusftrrwardi  taken 
ODI  of  Ibe  tomb  and  shunefollj  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambysei,  {iii.  Ifi.)  As  a  goiemor  he 
esbibited  great  abilities,  and  was  the  aothor  of 
sB'eral  nseful  regulations  (iL  177),  bat  he  appears 
to  haTB  indnlged  in  mom  bmiliarity  towards  those 

kingly  dignity.  (HeroA^  161— 18i,  iiL  1—16  i 
IKod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Miuaphii, 
who  wsa  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  goTemor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyies,  M  the  hraid  A  an  army, 
to  anist  Fherelime,  the  mother  of  Anesilaus 
IIL.  king  of  Cvreoe.  He  took  Bana  by  stiatit- 
ggtn  and  treauiery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attoapt  apon  Cynne.  Me  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryaodea.  On  ite  loanb  back  the  Petnas  anny 
enured  sevendy  Erom  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  i*. 
167,201,203.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AMASTRI9  or  AMESTRI3  {'Aiuurrpa  or 
'AwtOT^t).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
of  Artaierxes  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
was  the  daughter  of  Otanea,  according  to  Cteaiaa, 
who  calls  her  Amistrls,  of  Oaophas.      She  was 


lut,  Oxyathna,  and  Amastris,  ab« 
led  Lysimachns,  B.  c  30'2.  Lyiimachn^ 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  aud 
married  Aninoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus ;  whereupon  Amaitris  retired  to  Heradeia, 
' '  '  '  BDvemed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
;ily,  called  aflet  her  own  name,  on  iha 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  bj 
her  two  lonB  about  B.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c  4,  S  t 
Diod.  XX.  109.)     The  head  figured  below  probably 


BcIandTi 


tive.    On  o 


£oed  foorlsen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  bmilies 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tala  of  ber  horrible  maUlalioii  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
ai^tea,  rreonied  by  Herodotus,  gives  ns  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  ctoelUes  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  surrired  Xeriei.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108— U3;  Ctesias, /*»-«:.  c  20.  30.  ed. 
Uont  Plot.  AUib.f.  1-23,  c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  ber  ia- 
Iher  pronuied  in  marii^e  to  Teribaxua.  Instead 
of  fulfilbng  his  piumise,  he  married  her  bimaelf. 


(Plot 


t27.) 


Ivn  with  Phila,  the  danghler  of  AntJpatar, 

trie  miiiied  Dionyiiua,  tyrant  of  Heradeia,  in  Bi 

th/oia,  a.  c.  322.    After  the  death  of  Dioaysios, 


1  the  1 


(Ec 


AMATA,  the  wiilt  of  king  Latinui  and  mother 

of  Laiinia,  who,  when  Aeneaa  sued  lor  the  haad  . 

of  the  latteTt  opposed  him,  because  »he  had  already 

mised  Lariuia  10  Tumns.     At  the  same  tiiaa 

I  was  instigated  by  Aleclo,  who  acted  aocordiu 

the  rt^neit  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 

Tnmui.     This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  tba 

renth  book  of  Virgil's  Aaneid,      When  Amata 

IS  informed  that  Turani  had  hllen  in  battle,  eha 

mg  herself.     (Virg.  Am.  liL  600 1  Diany*.  L 

1}  [L.  8.J 

A'UATH  ES  {'AiMnfl  a  ton  of  Heracles,  fan 

whom  the  town  of  Anwlhos  in  Cjpms  waa  ba- 

liflved  to  have  derived  its  name.      According  to 

itions,  however,  its  name  vras  denved 

from  Amalhuia,  the  mother  of  Cinyrat.     (Steph. 

-ft».  i.."Afcae™f  )  [US.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NHA  (■*«•. 
foiwla  or  'A^oflouvTla),  a  somame  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathnt  in 
Cypnia,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  Hate  of  her  sroi- 
th'tp.  (Tac .«■»/.  iii.  62;  Ot.  .Jour.  iti.  15.  IS; 
Virg.  dr.  2*2  ;  Catull.  liviiL  SI.)  [L.  S.J 

AMA'TIUS,  sumamed  /'•eadonorw,  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  graudwa  of  the  great  Mariiu.  On  Ibe 
dMlh  of  Julius  Caesar  B.  c  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  lo  Caesar 
on  liie  spot  where  his  body  had  been  buruL  He 
'  irtlj  afterwards  seised  by  Iha 


ilony  a 


eath  w 


This  illegal  act  wu 'approved  of  by  the  I 
consequence  of  the  advanlages  they  derived  from 
it.  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  15.  g  S)  says,  UuU  hi* 
name  was  llerophilut.  [Appian,  B.  C  iiL  2,  3; 
Liv.  Ejiil.  116;  Cit  ad  All.  xii  49,  liv.  6— B, 
Plulipp.  i.  2 ;    Nicolaus  Damasceniis,    VU.  Aug. 


AMA'ZONES  {'Amii'tt),  a  watlike  race  o( 
femalea,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
chem  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  frcm 
the  cooutry  about  tbe  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  teat*  were  on  the  rivet  Thetmodon,  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  the  modem  Trebixond.  Frooi 
thence  they  are  said  ta  have  at  different  time*  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  island*  of  the  A* 
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mo,  Greece,  Sjria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Thennodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyia  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amaxons, 
who  were  goremed  by  a  queen.  The  Gai^gareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
moiintain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gai^gareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land;  but  each  girl 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargnreans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c. ;  EHod.  ii.  45, 
&c^  iiL  52,  &&;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  sevenJ  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  ishinds  of  tht  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e,  g,  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Stnbo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  Face  of  females,  while  Diodoms  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regauided 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  bite  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plat. 
Ale^t,  46.) 

But  we  confine  onrselres  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
sons  are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lobates,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king^s  court.  (Hom.  IL  vL  186,  &&; 
SchoL  ad  Ljfoopk,  17.)  [Bbllbrophontxs,  Lao- 
II BOON.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Hom.  IL  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  bom  Ares.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  30 ;  Quint  Smym.  xi. 
244.)  [Hbraclxs.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  2;  Plut.  Thea.  31,  33.) 
[Thbseus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Penthesileia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint  Smym.  L  66d ; 
Paus.  V.  11.  §  2 ;   PhUostr.  Her,  xix.  19.)    [Pxn- 

THBSILEIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  MpoKT6vou  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  futfSs,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  **breastless,^  or  '^not  brought  up  by 
tlie  breast,**  '^beings  with  strong  breasts,"^  or  ^vrith 
one  breast.**  (Philostr.  Lc;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p. 
402.)  Othen  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
masa,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmdek, 
which,  accoidii^  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengel,  Apo- 
logia du  HippocnxUt^  ii.  p.  597;  Klaproth,  Reue 
mack  dem  Caucasus^  i.  p.  655.)    Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  H  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  stoiy  about  the  Amazons,  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  viray  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  'courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modem  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inh»- 
bitants  of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  diese  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Othen  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whose  worahip  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Amar 
zones,  that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
catting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  sunilar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  the 
fint  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it. 
(Comp.  Muller,  Orchom,  p.  356,  &c.) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls, 
bronzes,  reliefi^  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  i.  15. 
t  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias.  (L  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  ^  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representationa 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  MuDer,  HatulU 
d,  Afrh'dol.  $«  365,  417.  [L.  S.] 

AMAZO'NIUS  {*Ki»a^6vios\  a  surname  of 
ApoUo,  under  which  he  was  wonhipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  namo 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  fiir  as 
Pyrrhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  temple 
there.     (Paus.  iii.  25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGA'TUS,  king  of  the  Celu  in  Gaul  ia 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  He  belonged  Ics 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerftil  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  hi« 
sister,  with  huge  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesos  dre^ir 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  conseqnence  went  to  the  Hereyuian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.     (Liv.  v.  34.) 

AMBI'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Rburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Meus^  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formeriy  tributary  Ui  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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detirered  by  Caesar  from  the  pa3rment  of  this  tri- 
bate.  In  B.  c.  54,  Gaetar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
eohorta»  under  the  command  of  Q.  Titoriua  Sabinua 
and  Lb  Aumnculeiaa  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Ebaronei  for  the  porpoee  of  poMing  the  winter 
there.  Bat  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  star 
tioned  in  their  territoriee,  the  Eburones  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcna,  another 
chie(  b^ieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
akMMt  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
indneed  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  their  destruction 
Ambbrix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
and  induced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
lonea,  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  NerviL  The 
finnneas  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Oanls  on 
the  aiiival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
though  all  his  plans  were  Uiwarted,  and  the  dif- 
fisjent  troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
always  escaped  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. (Caea.  A  O,  v.  24,  26—51,  vi.  5,  29— 
43,  viiL  24,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5—10,  31,  &c. ; 
lir.  EpiL  106.)  According  to  Florus  (iii.  10. 
f  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
fleeing  beyond  the  Rhine. 

L.  AMBI'VIUS  TU'RPia     [Turpio.] 

AMBOLOOE'RA  f'A/itfoA^fNi),  firam  dm* 
€^XXw  and  ynpas  *^  delaying  old  age,*^  as  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statae  at  Sparta 
under  this  name.  (Pans,  iii  18.  §  1 ;  Pint. 
Sywtpo*,  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRA'CIA  {^AiiSpwiaY  a  daughter  of  Au- 
geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambracin  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  t,  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dhnyt,  F&- 
rieff.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
grand-daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
uens,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambnx,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lycaon.  (Sleph.  Bya.  /.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRCKSIUS  {*Apiip6trios)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (5.  Epiph.  adv. 
Haer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  flourished  ▲.  D.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii  18)  and  Marcioni^t, 
lie  was  won  to  the  &ith  by  Orisen,  whose  cou- 
atant  fiellow-student  he  bemme  (Origen,  Ep,  ad 
Afriean.  vol.  i  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
(&  Hier.  Ftr.  lUtatr.  66.)  He  pUed  Origen  with 
queations,  and  uxged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries ( ^fi7oSia>irri)f ),  supplying  him  with 
txanscribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maximinus 
(Eoaeb.  vi.  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  o. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (^aised  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
X&  de  Orat,  c.  5.  p.  208,  a.  &  (See  Routh*s 
Refaqmae  Sacr.  iL  pw  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  ExhnrtaHon  tv  Martyrdom ;  Booh  agahut 
Cetsma:  CommaUary  on  St.  John's  Gogpel;  and  On 
I*rtwyer.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
boni  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (TVeees), 
which  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
tpographns  diffar  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  n.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
Urn  inhaej  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 
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future  greatness.  His  &ther  having  died,  Am- 
brose, Uien  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
Che  influence  of  his  fiunily,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  A.  D.,  or  a  little  later)  as  consukr  pre- 
fect of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  stnigj^e  between  the  Catholics  and  Arianu 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentins,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
partieSb  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  a>nclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  *^Ambrosiua 
^isoopmJ^  The  words  were  received  as  an  omcle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  Vit.Jmbfo», 
pp.  2,  3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  MiUin  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  T  Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eightli  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  hu 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  oflice  was  most  firm  and  skilful.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monasticism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  *^I>e  Viiginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Maroellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  bis 
treatises  **De  Fide,"  and  "  De  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
lUyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cavers  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  afluirs^  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  hiter  period  (387)» 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  ofience 
to  Maximus,  that  he  vras  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  vo- 
riance  with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenets. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  year  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sirmium ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miFsculoas  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  strack  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anenunius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmiaro,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secnndianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Oratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  inst^  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illyrion  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  Ood  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop^s  re- 
sidence and  ^e  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  &ct,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina*s  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor*s  palace ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  chureh  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  tegular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliqnes  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gervar 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
bis  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  ( Ambros.  EpisL 
zii.  XX.  xxi.  xxii.  §  2,  liii.  liv. ;  Paulin.  VH»  Ambros, 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  De  do,  Dei,  xxil  8.  §  2,  Serni.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  fCod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  Catholioa) ; 
but  we  aave  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  qnita 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  Arm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  ApoUinaiians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [Augustinus.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa* 
tion  of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
A.  o.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  bej'ond  a  &ir 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathersi 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  nnmeroius,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Lettersi 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are :  **  Hexaemeron,**  an  account  of  the 
creation;  ^De  Officiis  Ministrorum,^  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work ;  "De  Mysteriis;** 
^De  Sacramentis  ;^*  "De  Poenitentia  ;**  and  the 
above-mentioned  works,  "De  Fide,**  and  "De  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,**  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  "Te  Deum  laudamos,**  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "Offidnm  Am- 
brosianum**  and  "Missa  Ambrosiana.** 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  tha 
Benedictines,  2  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  bj 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  m 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret*la 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedio- 
tine  editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  EnpUmatio 
Symboli  ad  htUiandos^  and  J^pistola  de  Fide^  hav^ 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Mali,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  &nptoruam 
Veterum  Nova  CoUedio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  A.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Job^  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant  (Sw 
Hieron.  de  Fir,  IlUut.  §  126.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'MBRYON  CAm^p^v)  wrote  a  work  osa 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogenes  Laor* 
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tiDLs(T.  1 1)  qmtMan  epignm  of  Theoerltiu  against 
Aratotle. 

AMBRTSSUS  CAfjigffwr<ros\  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Ambtywns  or  Amphryisus 
in  Phoda.  (Pans.  z.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
CAM^otfAJa,  'KfioiXiotj  and  *AftSo6Ktos)^  somames 
onder  which  the  Spartana  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscnri,  and  Zena.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  4.)  The 
■leaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
sapposed  to  be  derived  from  dyofiAXw,  and  to  de- 
dgnato  thote  diTinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.  S,] 

AMBUSTU3,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
|»trician  Fabia  Okns.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanns,  consul  in  b.  c.  412,  who  appears 
to  hare  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
in  B.  c  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
was  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambustus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supphmted  by  that  of 
MaTimna^  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
■on  of  Na  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
hj  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
TUR,  consul  in  &  c.  412.     (Li v.  vr,  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Oanis, 
BL  c  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Noe.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Oauls,  when 
tlie  latter  were  besieging  Clnsium,  apd  took  port 
in  a  sally  of  the  besi^ed  against  the  Oauls.  The 
Gaols  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
lendered  to  than  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
inrties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.     (Lit.  t.  35,  36,  41 ;  Pint.  Cam,  17.) 

3k  K.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
m  B.  c.  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  i«me  that  quaestors  were 
cbooen  from  the  plebs.  (Lir.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
consolar  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  61 
again  in  401  (t.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (▼.  24 
and  s  fourth  time  in  390.     [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  a  406  (Liv.  ir.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consuhur  tri- 
Inme  in  b.  a  390.     [See  No.  2.J 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  ai^ears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
381.  (J AX.  Ti.  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Uie  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Solpicius,  and 
the  yonnger  to  C.  Ucinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Lidnian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
fisthcr  to  assist  her  husbAud  in  obtaining  the  con- 
■ttlfthip  for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
■arried.  (ri.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
A  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
sopport  of  the  Liciiuan  Rx^tions.  (vi.  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.     (Fatt,  CapUoi,) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  p.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  soni  as 
It  appears,  of  Na  4,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  360,  and 
earned  on  the  war  against  the  Hemici,  whom  he 
fionqaeied,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(L4v.  vii  1 1  $  PtuL  Triumph.)     He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  856,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  ^ctator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  eff&cted  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (Li v.  vil.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  FiuL  TVwmpL)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  riL  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirina,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son*B  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,   (viii.  33.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  (C.  p.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  B.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Oauls.    (Liv.  viL  12  ) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  tho 
horse  in  a  c.  322.     (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  p.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  die* 
tator  in  B.  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fiiult  in  the  election.     (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

1 1.  C.  FABtus  M.  p.  N.  N.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently 4^  No.  7,  and  brother  to  Na  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  b.  a  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.     (Liv.  ix.  23^) 

AMEINIAS.     [Narcissus.] 

AMErNIAS  (*A/Mivias),  a  yonnger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord* 
ing  to  Herodotus  (viiL  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutaroh  (Them,  14),  distin- 
guished hiiufelf  at  the  battle  of  Sabunis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Pint.  U.  ce,;  Diod.  xL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(  V.  H,  v.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brotlier  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagiis.     [Abschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  (;AfA9tyoK\ris),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  b.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc.  i.  13.) 
Pliny  {H.  N,  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydidee  men- 
tioned Ameinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
fint  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  ('AMci^af),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  K6vyos  when  AristCH 
phanes  was  third  with  the  **  Qouds*'  (423  &  c.\ 
and  the  fint  with  his  KwfutoTol,  when  Aristo- 
l>hanes  gained  the  second  with  the  *^  Birds.^  (414 
B.  c.;  Aiigum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)    The 
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KAvpot  m^ypean  to  have  had  the  Mune  subject  and 
aim  aa  the  **  Cloud*.**  It  is  at  leaat  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  ^pomurraL  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  28 ; 
Athen.  r.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  *^  Frogs**  (▼.  12—14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rcrpMi  y^oinis^  which  means 
**  a  person  who  labours  for  others,**  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bom  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'AvoKOTTO^t^orrcr,  KatrtaBionf  (doubtful), 
Koiyyof,  Moi^o^  Sair^oj,  ^4»ev5djn|,  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  ail 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  ii.  p.70l.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  {*h$it\riavf6pai)  or  ME- 

LE8A'GORAS(McAn(ra70/iaO>  »•  ^^  »  ^^^  by 
others,  of  Chalcedou,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, frcm  whom  Gorgias  and  Eudemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  vi.  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eur^.  Alcttt.  2 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  McX-^o'eryopar  for 
My7i<ray6p€tt,)  Maximus  Tyrius  {Serm,  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoms,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  {Hist,  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoras  of  Athens  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras  of  Chalcedon.  (Vossius,  de  Hist  Graec  p. 
2*2,  ed.  Westennann.) 

AME'LIUS  (*AfiiA(0f),  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  kfUXtos)^  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  {viL  Piatin,)^  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the   pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.     He  quoteid  the 
opinion  of  St.  John  about  the  AAyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle :  this  extract  has 
be<rn  preserved  by  Eusebius.     {Praep,  Erang.  xi. 
19.)      See  Suid.   Porphyr.  U,  ce.;    Syrian.    xiL 
I^leUtphys,  p.  47, a.  61,  b.  69>  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Remarks   on   Free- Thinking,   p.    162,  &c.,  Lond. 
1743;  Fabric  Bibi.  Graee.  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A^^m^f),  an  ancient  Greek  sur* 
geon,  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bsndsees.  (De  Fcuciis,  e.  58,  61,  89, 
vol.  zii.  pp.  486,  487.  493.  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
AmynUu  (of  nfaich  name  Amentes  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manusrript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nioetas  (Fabricios, 
Bibi  Or,  vol.  zii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet,),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribosios  (ColL  ifedie,  xlviiL 
30)  in  the  foortb  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  Clastici  Auetoret  e  VaUeanu  Codkibm,  p. 
99,  Ro!n.  1831,  8ro.  His  dste  is  unknown  ex- 
cept thst  he  most  Uave  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
pprson  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
{fdpU  xvii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Pt<  lemy  Philadelpbus,  about  B.C.  264,  for  plotting 
ag  iinsi  his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AME'RIAS  ('Afi^p(aff),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
manan,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  VXspcaai^ 
which  gave  an  aceonnt  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and   another   ealM   *Pt(9rcfiuths,     (Athen.  iv.  p. 
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179,  ei,  e,  zv.  p.  681,  t,  ftc;  SdioL«f  ^jMflLittodL 
iL  384^  1284  ;  KvMtn,  ad  HencL  f.  v,  'ABiiJvot,) 
AMERISTUS  (  Mpurrof ),  the  brother  of  th« 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentionod  by  Produs  (ad 
Emdid,  ii  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  euly  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  tho  aeventk 
century  B.  c. 

AMESTRIS.      [AMA8TRI8.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vL  1.  §  13),  written  B.C.  50,  was  pro- 
bably a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AMlSO'DARUS(*AAu<n»apot),akingofLyci% 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maera.  (Horn.  IL  zvl,  328 ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham,  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  iL  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  H,A,  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvL  317,  &c)    [L.  S.] 

A'MITON  ('A/Jrwr),  of  Eleuthenu»  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called  A  milores  (*  A/JrofMf ).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  688,  b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  AmUon  and  AmUores  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  fonmer  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  A  metor,  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Hesych.  s.o.  Afiirrop(^la<.) 

AMMIA'NUS  ('A/i^oWt),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  Tho 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jaooba, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placeil  amoQg 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Aramianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  zliL) 
They  are  all  of  a  fiiieetious  character.  In  the 
Pkmudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianua,  which 
Wemsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  fonn  of  Avianua 
or  Avienus.    (Poet,  Led,  Mvs,  v.  p.  iL  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.    That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Ludl- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaocna.    (Ammian.  Ep,  2;   Lncil.  Ep,  86,  iqk 
Jacobs.)    One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (is.  80), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  hava  tranalated  thewe 
linea  fr>)m  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
near  him.     But  the  fact  ia  equally  well  ezplained 
on  the  Puppoaition  that  the  poeCa  were  contempo- 
rary.    From   two  other  epigrams  of   Ammianus 
(Jacobs,  vol.   IT.    p.   127,  No.    48,   and  vol  ziiL 
p    125),  we  fin(*  that  he  was  contemporary  wiih 
the  sophist  Antonios  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trsjan  and  Hadrian.    (Jacobs,  AnAoL  Graee.  zL 
pp.  312,  313,  ziii.  pi  640.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS     MARCELLI'NUS,     «*  the    laivt 
solject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language,**  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he   himself    freqnenUy   declarsa  (zzxL    anb   fin., 
zzii.  8.  §  38,  zziii.  6.  §  20,  &c.),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Andocb,  aa  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libanins.  (See  Vale*s  presf.  m  Amman, 
MareeiUn.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
feasion    of  arms,  and    waa  admitted   among  the 
protectoret  domesiieiy  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  diatinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  thst  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  Uood,   or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  bten  piwed 
in  kMig  service.    Of  his  subsequout  pranotioo  no- 
thing is  known.    Ha  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
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UnicinaB,  one  of  the  mott  able  among  the  rnnerala 
rf  ConatantioB,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East 
b  350.  He  ntnrned  with  his  commander  to  Italy 
km  yean  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  over  into 
Gaol,  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylvar 
nua,  again  followed  Ursicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  second  time  to  the  £ast,  and  appears  to  have 
never  qoitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.  Ammianus  subsequently  attended 
the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Thoodorus  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,  (xxix.  i.  §  24.)  Eventually 
he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  several  portions  publicly,  which  were 
icceived  unth  great  applause.  (Liban.  Eftist. 
DccccLXxxin.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  roust  have  hap- 
pened Liter  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
year. 

The  work  of  Ammianus  extended  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Nerva,  a.  o.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
hiittones  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
am  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constantius  from  a.d.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
GaUtts,  Julianas,  Jovianiis,  Valentinianus,  and 
Valens.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
th«t  the  earlier  boob  must  have  presented  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contsiued  in 
the  bnj;  space  over  which  thsy  stretched  ;  and 
henee  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
saved  ia  tnucb  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe- 
rished. 

Gibbon   (cap.   xxvi.)  pays  a  well-deserved  tri- 
huta  to  the  accnracy,  fidehty,  and  impnrtiality  of 
Ammianos.     We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
kdxe  of  many  important  fiscts  not  elsi^nrhere  re- 
oordcd»  and    for   much  valuable    insight   iato    the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
ferling  prcTakttt  in  his  day.     His  history  mu6t  nnt, 
however,  be  regsrded  as  a  complete  chronit-le  of  that 
«m ;    thoee  proceedings   only  are  brought  forward 
pRHmnently  in  which  he  himself  was  engsged,  and 
nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear   to  be 
fiiaod«d  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
(broiAtion  derived    from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  OQoaiderabls  number  of  dissertations  and  digree- 
skma  are  introdoced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
iaf  and  valuable.      Socb    are   his  noticeti  of   the 
in»titoCiona  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
ef  tha  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (zvii.  18),  of  the 
Hnna  and  Alani  (xzxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
tJieir  country  (xxii.  6>  14 — 16),  and  his   geogra- 
ptjical  diMrussions  upon  Gtiul  (xv.  9),  the  Poutus 
(xziL   S\    and    Thrace   (zxviu  4),  although    the 
acearAcy  of  manj  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
qfMetioo   by  D'Aiiville.      Less  legitimate  and  less 
jodiciooa  are  his  geological  speculations  npon  earth- 
qaakaa  (zvii.  7),   his  astronomical   inquiries   into 
erlipaas  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
lation uf  tiie  calendar  (xxvi.    1),  his  medical  re- 
acarchea  into  tiie  origin  of  epidemics  (six.  4),  his 
tooiogicaJ  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions   by 
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mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  iu  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  largo  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gallus,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combhied  in  the  char 
meter  of  Valentinian,  are  all  sketched  with  bold* 
ness,  vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
ptilar  superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subUe  mysticism  which  philosophers 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  fiuth,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  dasa, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  reli^oiu  creed  of  our  autlior.  (See 
Bavle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  piwitivaly.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (zzi.  sub  fin.,  zzii. 
U,  zzvii.  8;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4)  ;  bat  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  sll  attributed 
by  Gibbon  **  to  the  inct)m parable  pliancy  of  a 
pulytheist,**  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  orosa.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scrnple  to  stigmatize  with  tiie 
utunat  severity  the  savage  forjr  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Dama^us  and  Ursinns  in  the  contest  tor 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3):  the  absence  of  mU 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  (xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (zxi.  14),  Mercurins  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con* 
sidered  as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  uf 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  nnwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex* 
pote  them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  faitli  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simple  digni^ 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools.  His  phraseology  as  It  regards  the  sie- 
nificatioo,  grauimaiical  inflvxions,  and  syntactical 
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eomlnnations  of  words,  probably  rcpmento  the  cnr- 
rnit  language  of  the  age,  bat  must  be  pronounced 
loll  of  tMurbariamB  and  Bolecisma  when  judged  ac- 
cording  to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  LiTy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
edited  by  Angelua  Sabinus,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  Oeotge  Sachsel  and  Barth.  Oolsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
13  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26th,  both 
indasive.  The  renuuning  five  were  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsbui^  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
iive  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modem  editions  are  those  of 
Oronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Emesti,  8to. 
Laps.,  1773 ;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfiirdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
J  808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  fAfifuw)^  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
qiread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
E^gyptian  name  was  Anmn  or  Ammun  (Herod.  iL 
42 ;  Plut  dsUet  Os,  9) ;  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Anunon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  ( Jerem.  zlvi.  25. )  That  in  the 
ooontties  where  his  worship  was  fint  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  o(  and  a  more  spiritoal  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Meroe,  wbere  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Gireeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  £eus.  (Herod,  ii  42;  Diod.  L  15.) 
Another  fiunous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
Oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwah)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pans.  z.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  L  c; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  812)  ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(d€  PcUl.  3)  calls  him  dwea  ovium.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
dear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aethio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
•tituted  their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  {Poet.  Aitr,  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god*s  worship,  relatet  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  waa  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this,  labtf  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  <^  the  benefits 
be  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  waa  represented  as 
a  himui  being  with  horns.  WhatPauaanias(iv.23. 
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§  5)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dkmyt.  Perieg,  212)  m- 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  tiie  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  fix>m  the  Egyptian  wcnrid  Amumi^ 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.  Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram^s  head  (iL  42): 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview;  when,  however,  Hendes 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  renuuning  part  of  his  body 
with  the  dcin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera- 
cles. Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kiU  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  tiie  statue  of  Zeus  (Ammon) ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Herades. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servius  {ad  Actu 
iv.  1 96)  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  fother,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Herades  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot  For  this  reason,  says  Servius, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  ftom 
ififAos  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Pod,  Astr,  I  20  ; 
Lucan,  PhanaL  ix.  511.)  There  an  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  fix>ni 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdUmen  in  the  deserta, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  orades.  Am> 
mon,  therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  ia 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  poa- 
sessions;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  main 
kind  as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  firom 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symboUcally  represented 
in  a  ceremony  wluch  was  performed  at  Thebea 
once  in  every  year.     On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  ba 
if  the  god  had  arrived  hom  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  {ad  Hanu 
IL  V.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  fonn^ 
for  he  rehit^  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  days — ^for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.     This  number  twdve  coxk- 
tains  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  tlie 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  {eaper)  b  one.    Thus  into 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character   o£ 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poei.  Attr.  I  20 ;   Macrobw 
SaL  L  21.  18 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)    This  astro- 
n(miical  character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perh^w  not  older  than  the  sixth  eentory  befbro 
Christ.    The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  ttiaea 
assigned  to  Ainmon  a  more  spiritual  nature.   Thus 
Diodoms,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  &c)    He 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (i. 
1 1,  dec)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe, 
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M  the  aathor  of  all  life  in  nature.  (Comp.  Plat,  de 
li,d(k.9,  21.)  The  new  PktoniaU  perceiTed 
io  AmmoD  their  demiurges,  that  it,  the  creator  and 
pKierrer  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
Bore  e^ecially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
esimot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussioD  about 
the  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
■aligned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
sod  Heiacles.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
fsriooa  opinions  of  modem  critics,  as  well  as  the 
diftient  representations  of  Ammon  still  extant, 
Ibe  lesder  may  consult  Jablonsky,  PatUkBim  Aegypt.; 
fiohlen,  Do»  alU  ImUeny  mit  lemmdgrtr  Bueksieki 
^Eggptm^  ii.  c.  2.  §  9 ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  .fiS;^|p<MM 
MytkSog^;  J.  F.  ChampoUion,  Pcmikiom  Eg^ptim^ 
iMCkUtdimduPenomige$dBCamimmEg^pUyie^ 
Paris,  1623. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
nedinm  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
must  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  orsr 
de  of  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment.   Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
ftmsanias  (iii.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.    At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  woi^ 
skipped,  from  the  time  of  Lysanider,  as  sealously  as 
in  Ammonium.    Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.    At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Paus.  viiL  82.  §  1), 
and  the  Greeks  of  CyrenaiGa  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)   The 
homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oaab  is  well  known.  [L.  Sb] 

AMMON  ("AfMiwy),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  meaauranent  of  the  waUs  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olympiodorus, 
op,  J*kaL  Cod,  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)     LP*  S.] 

AMMON  C'A/VMi').  ].  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
JL  D.  400«  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Returrhium 
againat  Origenism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  apb 
S,  CjriL  Alex,  L&.de  Jiecta  Fide.  {Vol  V,  pt.2,  ad 
fin.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occaaion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus^s  church, 
near  Chakedon.  (Sox.  Hi$L  EocL  viiL  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
ComeSieu  to1«  iil  p.  851.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thebalde,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
apL  ^fmtdiam  BeverMiii,  voL  i.  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
brochina  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
E{kisUe  to  Theophilus,  De  Vita  et  Gmvenatione 
SSL  JParkoma  et  Theodon  (ap.  Bolhmd.  Acta  Sane- 
forwnt,  Tol.  xiv.  p.  347,  &&).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO^AS('Afittuiwas)or  AMOUN  ('AMovr), 
founder  of  one  ef  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
conunimities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  hb  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinencse  (Sosom.  Hist,  Bed,  i.  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Panics  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
y/M^  JSod.  iv.  2a)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
]  8  ^remrs,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  pnrted,  and  he  retired  to  Scctis  and  Mt 
^itris^  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he 
B^ed  ^t2  years,  visiting  his  sister-wife  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Hist,  Laus,  c  7  ;  RiifRn. 
ViLPair.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  Athan.  0pp.  vol. 
L  pt  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i,  e.  before  a.  d.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  sou^  of 
Amoim  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  VH,  S.  AfUcmi  a 
S.  Athanaa.  §  60),  and  as  St  Athanasius^s  history 
of  St  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  a.  d.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rules  of  AtoeOeism  (we^cUaia)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
BibUaih.  Viadol,  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6) ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  BibUoth.  PP,  Asoetka^  vol  il  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  Twmtif^two  Ascetic  InsOtuiioHs  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lambec  2.e.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.J.C.] 

AMMO'NIA  (*A/^MiWa),  a  surname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)     [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  (;Afiius^Mv6s\  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  aftei 
Christ  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damasciua,  ap.  Phot.  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Snid.  s,  v.  *Aftpmyuu^6s  and  ''Ores  \vpas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  ALBXANoaa 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entira  management  of  public  af&irs.  Am- 
monins  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  agunst  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  b.  c.  147,  the  ktter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  £^,  50 ;  Joseph.  AnL  xiiL  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Em.  29,  pb  628,  ed.  Wess.) 

AMMO^NIUS  {^AfiM^ytos)  of  Albxandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachen  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  *Af4r 
ftiiivtos.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tant (Fabric.  BibL  Graee,  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
JBuais  kistoriques  sur  Pioole  d* AUseamdrt^  i.  pp. 
179,233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('A^ifu^tor),  of  Alsxandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeeonomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Eg3rptian  by  birth,  a.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  J^istle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  {OmeUia^  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  0«  the  Diffhrwee 
between  Nature  emd  Pereany  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioacorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  Eaepositum  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (ap. 
Oadena  Graee.  Pair,  in  Act.  SS.  Apostolorum,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer) ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  set 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfanc  p 
244) ;  On  the  Hesraemeron  (no  remains) ;  On  St, 
John'*s  Gospel^  which  exists  in  the  Cbfeaa  Grtte- 
oonriM  Patimn   in   S,   Joan.    ed.  Corderii,    toLi 
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Aiitw,  1G80.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
HiUoty  of  ikaatmak  and  on  Datdd,  {Nova  Col- 
ieet.  Seripi,  Vet,  ab  Angelo  Main,  p.  166,  &c.to1.  i. 
A.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  CAp^tos)  GRAMMATICUS, 
profiMaor  of  gnumnar  at  Alexandria,  with  HeUadioa, 
at  the  cloee  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  also  priest 
of  Uie  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  Tigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  biihop  Theophilos  a.  d. 
389- 361,  Ammonias  and  HelladiuB  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(i!^)cr.  IIuL  JBecL  t.  16.)  Ammonias  wrote,  in 
( iieek,  On  the  D^emteu  tf  Words  o/Uhe  Signi/Uxk- 
turn  (wtfA  iftMvif  mil  9ulup6pmf  Xi(«Mr),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e,g,io  that  of  Scapola. 
1 1  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4to.,  Logd.  Bat  1789, 
and  t»ith  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
thu  Ammonius,  irspl  dicvpoKoylas^  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  ^Fabric.  Btbl.  Graee.  voL  t. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.    (HiMt.  Ecel»  t.  16.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMONIUS  ('A/ifM^ioff),  son  of  Hbrmsak, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodonis  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicins,  Asclepins  Tndlianns,  John 
Philoponus,  and  DamiBscius.  His  Oommmtaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  worics  are  Com- 
mentariu  on  ike  leagoge  of  Porpkm^  or  the  Five 
J'redioaUee^  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
Oh  ike  CaUyoriee  of  ArietoUe^  and  De  Interpre- 
tatume^  first  published  at  Venice  in  1508.  See  too 
ap.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fato,  p.  180,  8to. 
liond*  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Sekolia  in 
Artetot.  ed.  Brandis.  In  MS.  an  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle*s  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Metkodue  conetruendi  Attrohbmnu  (Fabric  BibL 
Oraee,  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lakprai,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  ceatury  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  {Symp,  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corstni  endeavours  to  shew  (m  vita  Plutwrdd^  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per- 
sun  with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  De  DifhrtntHs  Ver- 
horuntt  under  the  word  fietfi6s,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Ilf^l  BetpaSv^  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  flspl  Betfmv  wol  ei^iwv.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  Tlepi  rm¥  'Athmvw 
'£Taip(8«y,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  (Afifuimot)  LITHO'TOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  {iM  Med,  vii  Pnief.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
nign  of  Ptoleny  Phihidelphns  b.  a  288—247, 
aa  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  eelebrated  for  having  been  the  ftrst 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  large  far  extTMtion  entire; « 
which    aoeouit    he    reeeivcd    the    cognomen  of 
Kt9oT6fkj9,    An  aoeoont  of  his  mode  of  (^entias« 
as  described  by  Cdsos  (De  Med.  viL  26,  p  161). 
isgivanin  the/Net^^nt  p.  220.    Some  Bediol 
preparations  osed  by  a  physician  of  ^ 
occur  also  in  A^os  and  Panlas  Acginets,  bat 
whether  they  all  bekng  to  the  same  person  is  ss- 
certain.  { W.  A.  0.] 

AMMONIUS,  the  Monk,  floorished  a.d.  S72. 
He  was  one  of  the  Fottr  Great  Brotkere  (so  csIM 
from  tiieir  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  oionk 
of  Mt  Nitria  (  Ftlae  Pa/riMi,  iL  28 ;  Pallad./f»^ 
Lame,  c  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)     He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  esrdnlly  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.    In  a.  d. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasius  to  Rome. 
In  A.  D.  371>3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  ke  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Ariaa  persecoton, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine 
He  witnessed  tne  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  o.  SIT,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sofferings  of  other*  near  the  Red 
Sea.     On  his  retum  to  Egjrpt,  he  took  up  hit 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.      This 
being  found  at  Naneratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  th« 
form  is  extant,  in  Ckristi  Martyrmm  JSUeti  tri- 
umpki    (p.  88,    ed.  Combefis,   8vo.,   Par.  1660).    I 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  Pallad. 
HieL  Lam,  c  12.)  [A.  J.  C]        , 

AMMOO^IUS  CAfi^riof)  the  Pbupatvtic,  , 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammoniiia,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus.  (Longin.  ap,  Porpkur.  in 
Plotm,  Mt  c.  20 ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnkeo,  Diee. 
de  Lonainoi,) 

AMMO'NIUS  CA^i^iof),    a  Greek    Powr, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodoaiva  1 1. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Oainas  (a,  d.  400),  which  he  called 
rourto,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socmt.  HuL  Eeciee,  vi.  6;    Nioephor.    xii.    6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (t.vuMls'ayroff) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrama  in  the 
Anthobgia  GrMca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,   ia  un- 
oertairL  [L«.  S.1 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bossador  of  Ptolskabus  Auletcs,  who  waa  aent 
to  Rome  b.  c  56  to  seek  assistance  againat  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  mm 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agcnU  of  Cleopatra  in  b.  c.  44.  {Ad  AtL  xw.  15.) 
AMMO'NIUS,  caUed  SACCAS  ('^rfoSftji 
SMcirat,  ue.  Soiciro^^f),  or  sack-carrier,  becanse 
his  oflicial  employment  was  carrying  the  com, 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  ( 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Tkeodoe,  14,  tit.  22), 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lil>.  3 
adv,  Chrietum,  an.  Euseb.  H.  B,  vL  19),  Eaas»biiu 
{U  e.)  and  St.  Jerome  (  Vhr.  HL  ^  55)  deny,  thai 
he  qMttatized  fit>m  the  fiiiUi.  At  any  nate  \u 
oomlnned  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christaamitv 
and  is  r^arded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apoataav 
as    the    founder    of   the    kter   Pktonk  Sehool 
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m  mt  (  Among  hU  diaciplet  are  mentioned  Longinus,  He- 
npn  ftnniiu,  Plotinas  (Aram.  MarcelL  xziL),  both 
'« (/(fov  Origem,  and  St  Hendaa.  He  died  a.  d.  24S,  at 
i  -2(,f  li  the  age  of  mora  than  80  yean.  A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  hie  nameeake 
on  the  Catogorias,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
ii  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponos.  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Aramonins  hdd  a  kind  of  phi- 
loi^hical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
WBid  pereeption;  God  was  thraefold  in  essmee^ 
mttSigimct^  (vis.  in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
ho.  ikd  pover  (viz.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions 
Pa;;^^'  bemg  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
mM  entmsted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
thoie  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bad;  an 
aicetic  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vvJgar, 
oolyin  their  national  deities^  The  Alexandnan 
physics  and  psyehology  were  in  aeoordanee  with 
0  PiBCf  theae  prindples.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
^jJaal  Christian,  he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
^jgg^  iraold.  Off  course,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
^^y  and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  achool  as  above 
.^  g,  •  deacribed)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  //,  JSL  vi. 
j^  19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.  (Euseb.  Epiat, 
^  I,  nd  Gm^hom,  a  GaUandi's  BiU,  Patr.  vol.  a)  He 
^  j^-  composed  a  Diaie$$ar(my  or  Ha/tnumif  rfihe  Ootpeli^ 
^  g^  which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
£^>,  of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent,  who  wron^y  ascribed 
^  j^.  it  to  Tattan)  and  of  Luacinius.  (See  MimmmetUa 
, '  j'  Pair,  OrHhodomffrapkoy  i  pt  2,  per  Qrynaeum,  pp. 
.p^  661-747,  foL,  Basil,  1569;  £  Oxaeco  veraa  per 
\  jY  1  Otiomar.  Luadmnm.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523 ;  and 
'^\  in  Oerman,  Aagsb.,  8vo.,  1524;  the  veraion  of 
Lm\  Victor,  Mogont.,  8vo.,  1524 ;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Reg-Impw  et  Consist.  Monast.  R  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  Svo.,  1774  ;  BibUotk.  Patr,  k  OaUand.,  vol 
il  p.  531,  Venet,  1766 ;  where  vid.  Proltgom.) 
Besides  the  Harmony,  Ammonius  wrote  Dt  Com- 
et Je»u  (Euseb.  H.Kyfl  19X  which 
by  SU  Jerome  (  Vir.  lUustr,  §  55),  but 
U  loat.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISI'ADES  (*A/uft(rui8cf  or  *A/Ayto-t8c9), 
the  nyiiq>hs  of  the  river  Amnisus  in  Crete,  who 
axe  naentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  15,  162 ; 
Apollon.  Bhod.  iii.  881.)  [L.  S.] 

AMOMFTUS  CA^/i)7Tot),  a  Oraek  writer  of 
uiicertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
caU«d  Attad  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17.  s.  20),  and 
anotlier  entitled  'AMivXovf  «k  Mc/i^c«t.  (Antigen. 
Caryat.  HisL  Mir.  c.  164 ;  comp.  Aelian,  F.  H, 
zvii.  6.)  We  ong^t  probably  to  read  *kiM&iJarTos 
in^ead  ai*ATp6farrot  in  Schol  ad  ApoH  iii.  179, 
and  Endoc.  VioL  ^  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS    (*A/io/u^^ot),    com- 

nuuider  of  the  Pitanatan  lochus  in  the  Spartan 

anny^   who  refused  to  march   previously  to  the 

battle  of  Phitaea  (&  &  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 

ncair  the  city,  as  Pansanias  ordered,  because  he 

tbon^t  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 

flight.      He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 

bad  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  anuy,  and 

set   oat  to  join  Pausanias.     He  fell  in  the  battle 

which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 

bravery,    and    was    buried    among    the    Irene*. 

(Herod,   ix.  58—57,  71,  85;  Plat.  Arittid.  17.) 

A»  to  the  meaning  of  the  hwt  word  see  DicL  pf 

AwkL.  ju  sf.  El)np,  and  Thiriwall,  Hiai,  of  Greece^  ii. 

!>.  550. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony.    He  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  tiie  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  Irom  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  tnmslate  the  Oreek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Ebos.]  [L.  &] 

AMORAEUSfAfM^f),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
{Pereie,  c.  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fell 

AMOROES  (*Af«dp7i|r).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Penia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amoiges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amoiges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  finnest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (Pereic  oc.  S,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  b.  c.  498.  (Herod,  v. 
121.) 

8.  The  bastard  son  of  Piasuthu^  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  b.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tiisaphemes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  lasus,  a  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amoiges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tifisaphemes.    (Thnc  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'LlUa  We  poMoss  a  short  tract  htur- 
ing  the  title  Lucii  AmpdU  Uher  MemoriaUe,  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editon  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  ^itions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trejan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammiantu  Maroellinus,  and  Symmachus 
make  frvquent  mention  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magister  officiorumy 
proconanl  and  fraefectus  urbi  under  Valentiniaa 
and  his  immediate  sucoeaaors,  and  the  name  occnn 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonins  Apollinazis  also  (ix.  301)  eom- 
memoiates  the  learning  of  an  Ampelins,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  peramis 
spoken  of  by  these  writen  and  the  compiler  of  tha 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  OULser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  /ZAeiniscAes  Mueeum  for  1 842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.     It  is  stated 

in  c.   18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla  primus 

invasit  imperium,  aoluaque  d^toewit.^  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  A.  D.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  hiatorians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
poaed  at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  i»rtain  Ma^ 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  ia  a  aoit  of  common-plaoe-book, 
containing  within  a  abort  compaas  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Neariy  all  the  fects  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  aatia- 
fectory  form,  and  troth  is  so  blended  with  fake- 
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hood,  and  the  bluuden  committed  eo  numeronti 
that  it  cannot  be  naed  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  it  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Salmasius,  Muretus,  Freinsheim,  Hein- 
sius,  Perisonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Florus. 
(Lug.  Bat  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1882.)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tsschucke 
(Leips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwits 
(LUnenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (l.eips. 
1826.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  CAfi^K^MiO,  a  king  of  Lyda. 
When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  ArgfM  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argolis,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  lobates.  (Apol- 
lod.  il  2.  §  1;  Horn.  IL  vi  157,  &c.)      [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Oreek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Schol.  ad  GermoH.  AraL  832,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiamus,  by  which  Ovid  (Fad.  ii.  48)  calls  his 
son  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIARA'US  {*AfufHdpaot\  a  son  of  Oides 
and  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Theatiua. 
(Hom.  Od,  XV.  244 ;  ApoUod.  i.  a  §  2  ;  Hygin. 
Fah.  78 ;  Pans.  u.  21.  §  2.)  On  his  Other's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  &mous  seer  Melampua. 
(Pans,  vi  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditiona  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  seer  and  prophet  (Hygin.  FaO. 
70.)  Amphiarans  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  aa 
a  brave  hero :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apoltod.  L  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrastus; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [AoRAifTUs],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  thenfore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  uii- 
fi)rtunate  issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husbsmd  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneices  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoin^  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6. 
I  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Died.  iv.  65;  Hom.  Od. 
zv.  247,  &c.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chiuiot-roce  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pmo.  Ol.  vi.  26,  &C.),  but  still  he  could  not  sop> 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydens,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippns,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  strack 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.    (ApoUod.  iiL 
6.  §  8.)     When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  Periclymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismeniua.      Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.    (Pind.  Nem.  ix.  57,  (X.  vi  21, 
&C.;  Plut    ParaU.   6;   Cic  ds   Dhim.  i   40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
fint  at  Oropus  and    afterwards  in    all  Greece. 
(Paus.  i  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)     He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Argos  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i  8.  §  3),   and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(MuUer,  Orchom.  pp.  146,  486.)    The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  T.  17.  §  4.)   Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
Oruneisen,  Die  alt  ffrimskude  BrxmxB  dea  TVur^sdkea 
KahmetMtnriibmgm^  Stnttg.  and  Tiibing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Mehunpus  or  ApoUo,  though  there  whs 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (oZkof  ^lavruc^f)  of  Phliua. 
(Pans,  ii  13.  §  6 ;  comp.  i  34.  §  3.)  He  was 
like  aU  seers,  a  fiivourite  of  Zeus  and  ApoUo. 
(Hom.  Od,  XV.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  we  DicL  of  ArU.  s.v.  Oraeuium,  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  YirfpHAen.  vii  67 1) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  CatiUus,  and  Coras,  tlie  firat 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibor, 
and  is  described  by  PUny  (H.  N'.  xvi  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [!■.  S.} 

AMPHICLEIA  (*A/uI>UcK9m)^  the  daughter  ol 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  ojf  the  son  of  lamblichua,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  phUosophy  from  Plotinua. 
(Porphyr.  tfit.  Ploim.  c  9.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  (^AfufuKpdrfis),  king  of  Sa- 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samiana 
invaded  Aegina.     (Herod,  iii  59.) 

AMPHrCRATES    CAfjufMcpdrris),    a    Oreek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.      He   vvna  a 
contemporary  of  Tigranes  (b.  c.  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athena, 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitanta 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haoghtUy  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  smaU  to  contain  a  dolphin.     He 
then  went  to  Cleopatrs,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  and    who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.     Amphi- 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himseli^  and  waa 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeka, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.     (Pint. 
LtteuU.  22.)    Longinus  (de  SmUim.  p.  54,  ed.  Tonp) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and    Matrta, 
and  censures  him  for  his  afiectation  of  sublimity. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphicnitea 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  ("^p*  iv^6^arm 
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m^pm^^  Athen.  ziii.  p.  676 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  101), 
it  uocertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'CRATES,  a  Oroek  tculptor,  probaUy 
•f  Athens,  since  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tesan, who  having  learnt  fix>m  Haimodius  and 
Aristogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
Hippazchns,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
wiUiout  disclosing  the  secret  Her  name  was 
Leana  (a  Utmett) :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtesan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  /tonen;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal*s 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
scuIptor^s  age,  unless  we  may  infer  fix>m  the  nana- 
tiye  that  the  statue  was  made  soon  afier  the  expul- 
sion df  the  Peisistratidae.  (b.  a  510.)  In  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(xxxir.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  AmphiBratis  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  SiUig. 
{Caiaiogua  Artiftettm, «.  v.)  [P.  &] 

AMPHICTYON  CA/i^uciWir),  &  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  haying  married 
Cnnae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  £sther>in-law  Irom  his  kingdom  and 
ttsorped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(ApoUod.  iii  14.  §  5,  &&;  Pans.  i.  2.  §  5.^  Ac- 
cording to  Zustathius  {ad  Horn,  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Physcus,  the  &ther  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Stephanus  Byxantius  («.  v,  ^<ncos)y  however, 
Aetolus  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
iirst  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionysus  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  pL  1815.)  Dionysiusof  Halicamassus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
8.  §.1),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
fimnder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  Asopus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
But  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
•rose  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  §.  V,  Ampf^fctions.)  [L.  S.j 

AMPHlCTY'ONISCAfi^ijrruovf*),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200 ; 
StnK  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIDAMAS  (^AfUiMfuu).  1.  A  soYi  of 
Lyeurgus  and  Cleophile,  and  &ther  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Enrystheus.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viiL  4.  §  6)  and  ApoUo- 
nias  Rhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
eoDseqiiently  a  brother  of  Lyeurgus,  Cepheus,  and 
Ange,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
AigatumiM,    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funenU  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prise  in  a  poetical  contest  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  of  Helicon.  (Hes.  Op.  ti  D.  654,  &&) 
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3.  The  &ther  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patrochis 
killed  when  yet  a  chUd.  (Hom.  lU  xxiii.  87 ; 
Apollod.  iiL  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii  5.  §  11 ;  Hygin. 
F<a>.  14 ;  Hom.  II  x.  266,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'DAMAS  or  AMPHl'DAMUS  ('Am- 
^iiBdfias^  'AfLpiiaiMs)^  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
&  c.  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip*8  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  chaiges  of 
ApellesL     (Polyb.  iv.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  (;Afut>lZucos%  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (Photn.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclvmenns  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  Apollodoms.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  ('Aa*- 
^ttr^s)^  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  Hymu» 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  rpitnjf.  [L.S.] 

AMPHIOYEEIS  ('AM^ryvi^cff),  lame  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Hom.  IL  L  599;  comp.  Apollod.  L  3.  §  5.) 
[HxPHABflTUS.]  fL.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  CAM^oxor),  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2;  Hom.  Od,  xv.  248.) 
When  his  &ther  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  in&nt,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  ihe  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmabon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suiton  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Aigos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  ai&irs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  moimt  Maxgasa,  not  fiir  from  Pym- 
mus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675;  Lyoophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  AmphilMhus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  fitim  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Aigos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  foiuided  Argos  Amphilochinm  on 
the  Ambrocian  gulf.     Other  accounts,  however 
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Mcribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmaeon 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  326),  or  to  Araphilochua  the  ton  of 
Alcmaeon.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  ion  of 
the  leer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochns  waa  likewise 
believed  to  he  endowed  with  prophetic  powers; 
lAnd  at  Mallos  in  Cilida  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochns,  which  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (i. 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
{Dkto/Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  &ther  at  Oropus;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroom.  (Paus.  L 
34.  §  2,  iii.  15.  g  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  ot  Diyas.  (Parthen. 
Erot,  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS,  of  Athkns,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Vario  {it  Jt.  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1 ).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  ••  De  Medica  et  Cytiso."  (H.  N.  xriii.  16. 
s.  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  {*A,i^6xios\  metropo- 
litan of  Cvzicua  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tary,  to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  serend  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  BibL  Orate, 
▼iii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Ioonium, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Oregory  of  Nasianaus, 
was  bom  at  Caesarci;i,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  AnnaL  Poliiie.  Ecd.  iii.  p.  145,  a.  ;  and 
OaUatuiii  DiltUoth,  Pair,  vol.  vL  Prolegom. ;  Eput. 
A  OrBg,  Num.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  £sther  at  Ozisalis  in  Capp»- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2^*,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St  BasiPs  Congratnlatoiy  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  (^.  393,  aL  161,  yoL  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
•«0n  the  Holy  Ghost'*  (vol.  iiL  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  n.  375-6.  St  Basil's  Omomoal  ^mtlm 
an  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  ^^  &  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Boairs  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
aynodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi*s  OoneUia,  vol. 
iii  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  o^  Maoedonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  chureh  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  o.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness, St  Oregory  Nasianzen*s  will  \Opp*  S.  Qrtg, 
|k  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimns 
«f  AnUoch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  A.  o.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other* 
wise  put  on  the  Son  of  Ood  by  a  contemptaoas 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Flenry's  Eod» 
Hid,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
MassaBan  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consut  in  prayer.  (Theodt  HaerH,  FaL  iv.  11.) 
In  A.  D.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Ammon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostia.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  iv  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov,  23rd.    His 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combefisi 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  ol 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1 644.  Of  Ei^  HomUiet  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Galhuidi 
gives^  among  his  works,  vol  vi  BiUioik  Patr,)^ 
as  is  the  Lift  o^SLBatiL  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  VaJens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378.  Gal- 
landi  adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonarais 
and  Balsamon,  in  fiivotir  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (/.  c. 
pp.  138-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (/.  c, 
p.  497,  &C.,  and  ProUg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script.  EooL  c. 
133 ;  Fabric.  BM,  Graee.  vol.  viii.  pp.  375 — 381.) 
St  Gregory  Nasianaen  states,  that  **  by  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  (Carm,  ad  Vital,  voL  iL  pp. 
1030,  V.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st, 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Sidb  in  Pain- 
phylil^  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homiliea 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Cod,  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod,  230,  p.  283, 
a.,  ed.  Bekk.;  Labbeus, de  SeryH  Ecd.  vol  L  p.  63.) 
AMPHI'LYTUS  fAM^^tAirros),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Ilerodotus  (i  6*2) 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Phito  (  Tfteaff,  p.  1 24,  d) 
and  Gemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p^  333)  speak 
of  him  aa  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acamanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
nanchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratus.  This  6up> 
position  removes  the  necessity  of  Valckenaer*a 
emendation.    {Ad  Herod.  Lc.) 

AMPHI'MACHUS  (*A^/<axos).  1.  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  auit- 
on  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefa  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii  1 0.  §  8  ; 
Pans.  V.  3.  §  4 ;  Hom.  //.  ii  620.)  He  waa  ahuii 
by  Hector.  {IL  xiiL  185,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bnv 
ther  Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  870,  &c.)  Conon  (ATot^* 
rat.- 6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lycians. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  v.  3.  §4.  [L.S.] 
AMPHI'MACHUS  ('AfM^^xo')*  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitia,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipater  in  b.  c 
321.  ( Arrian,  ap.  PioL  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Died,  xviii.  39.J 

AMPHPMEDON  r>g«fi/U8«r),  a  son  of  Me- 
Unens  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  A^psmemnon  had 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  npon  Odyaaeua 
to  join  the  Greeks  a^nst  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  m  Hades.  (Hom.  Od.  xziv. 
103,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suiton  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  xxii.  2^4.^ 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occora  in 
Ovid.  {Met.  v.  75.)  [U  S-J 
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AMPHrNOMfiCAfi^(M(Mi}),  the  wife  of  Aeaon 
tmi  mother  of  Ja«oii.  When  her  husband  and 
hef  ton  Promachus  had  been  slain  by  Peliaa,  and 
■he  too  waa  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  &te,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  PeUas,  that  his  crime  might 
be  i^ggimvated  by  murdering  her  on  that  samd 
•pot  ^e  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast 
(Diod.  iv.  50 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  45.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  thu  name  are  mentioned  in 
DmmL  It.  53,  and  in  the  Iliadf  xyiii.  44.      [L*  S.] 

AMPHrON  (*AfM^«ir).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Oy.  Met,  vi.  110,  &c.; 
Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
duld  by  the  &ther  of  the  godr ,  fear  of  her  own  &ther 
indooed  her  to  flee  to  Kpopeus  at  Sieyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
bat  chaiged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
againt  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphioa  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (ApoUod. 
/.«.)  According  to  Hyginus  {Fab,  7))  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Epo- 
peus. Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hue* 
bond,  and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  she 
waa  visited  by  Zeus.  Diree,  the  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
chidns ;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  whoe  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  she  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
ApoUo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
heoeefiMTth  pnctised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther ^ent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
liodu.  (Horat  £1^  i.  18.  41,  &c)  The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Phoen,  609)  calls  **the 
Dioeeori  with  white  horses,**  fortified  the  town  of 
Entreau  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byz. »,  V.)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lvcus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
fiom  her  prison,  her  chains  having  miraculously 
been  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
Mother,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Diiee 
lo  a  bidl,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  thiewher  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Diice. 
AfWr  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothen  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
finr  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  wall.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  740,  755,  with 
the  SehoL  ;  SynoeU.  p.  125,  d. ;  Hornt  ad  Piwn, 
394,  &C.)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  ware  killed  by  ApoUo.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
Qelfins,  xjt.  7 ;  Hygin.  Fah.  7,  8 ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
260,  &C.;  Pans.  iz.  5.  §  4;  oomp.  Niobk.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  {Met,  vi.  271) 
lehrtes,  that  he  killed  hunself  with  a  sword  firom 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.  According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  ApoUo  because  he  made 
an  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin. Fah,  9.)    Amphion  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephana* 
Byzantius,  s.  v,  Ttdopeua,  at  Tithomea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion^s  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Paus»  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Slc)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (iz.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared  :  Pans.  ii.  6.  §  2, 
vi.  20.  §  8 ;  Propert  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  pakce  Famese  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H,  N.  zxxvi.  4;  Heyne,  Anttquar.Aufs'dtzo, 
il  p.  182,  &C.;  corop.  Miiller,  Orchom,  p.  227,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Chloris.  (Horn. 
Od.  zi.  281,  &.C.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1684  ;  MUller,  Onhovu  pp.  231, 
870.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  //.  ziii  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  Orph.  Arg,  214; 
Hygin.  FaL  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.   [NiOBB.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  {*Afuf>iw),  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
AcBSTOR,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Odaureia,  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  about  b.  g.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  oolonixer  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vi  3.  §  2,  X.  15.  §4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  {eedebai  An^jfkioni  ditpth 
ntumSf  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10:  but  the  reading  Am* 
pkioin  is  doubtful :  MekuUkio  is  Brotier^s  conjec- 
ture ;  MSLANTHIUS).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  CA/A^),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plavs  rAthen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  m  b.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Snidas,  s.  v.;  Pollux,  L  233; 
Diog.  Laert  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p^  56  7*  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  I  p.  403,  iiL  pw  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  (^A^upuraa)^  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
rens  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  bdoved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  s|dendid  monument  (Paus.. 
X.  38.  §  2,  Slc)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  CAtupurtros)^  a  son  of  ApoUo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  kte  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.S.] 
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AMPHl'STRATUS  {^Aiupierpemts)  and  his 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteers  ot  the  Dio»- 
ciiri.  They  were  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
tlie  expedition  of  Jaaon  to  Colchis,  and  to  have  oc> 
cupied  a  part  of  tiiat  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  i)Woxos  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi  p.  495 ;  Justin.  zUi  3.) 
Pliny  {H,  N.  vi  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  i  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig, 
zv.  1 ;  Ammian.  Mareellin.  zxii.  8.)        [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'STRATUS  CA^u^poror),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  B.  c.  d24.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (zxzvi  4. 
i  10)  and  Tatian  (Oral,  in  Graec  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  b  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHl'THEMIS  rAtuf>l$9na\  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  fiither  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fah.  14;  Apollon. 
Khod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRI'TE    ('A^i^xTpfni),    according   to 
Hesiod  (Tkeog,  243)  and  Apollodorus  (L  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  phwes  Apollodorus  (i  2. 
§  2,  L  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Ooeanid.     She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  fismale  Poseidon.      In   the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.     The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  IS  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hyxtm  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
whefe  she  is  represented  as   having  been  pre* 
tent  at  the  birth  of  Apollo.     When  Poseidon 
sued  for   her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Belphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  pUicing  bun  among  the 
stars.    (Eratosth.  CakuL  31 ;  Hygin.  Poet.  AUr. 
iL  17*)     When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite*s  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  ScyUa  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzetx.  adLycopk. 
45,  649.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,    and    Benthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  930,  &c ;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)     Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
Cj/d.  702;  Ov.  MeL  i.  14.)    Amphitrite  was  fi«- 
quently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  firam  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  o&  her  forehead.     She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.    The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amychw  (iii.  19.  §  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  L  17.  §  3,  V.  26.  §  2.)     We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi* 
trite.     A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  ViUa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracise.    The  most  beautiful  spocimeu  extant  is 
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that  on  the  areh  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  (Wino- 
kehnann,  AUe  Deakm'dler,  i  36 ;  Hirt,  Mytkol. 
BUderifuck,  il  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (*Au4>^ 
T(f6up)f  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troesen,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  oJF  Menoeoeus.  ( ApoUo^L 
ii.  4.  §  5.)     Pausanias  (viiL  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.     While  Electryon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  wns  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelans  together  with  the  Ti^hians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Ele^ryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  scms  of  Pterelans, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelans  likewise  only  one,  EueresL     The  Ta- 
phians,  however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Ti^hians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  dsughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  not.    Sthenelus,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  nimself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebea. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.     In 
order  to  win  the  hand  ii  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene^s  brothen 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  ccmdition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     But  as  it  waa 
decreed  by  rate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalua 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  fismons  dog,  which, 
according  to  anotner  decree  of  fote,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.     Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphianik    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox.   Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeua 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.    Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Heleins,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attadced  and  ravaged  the  ishmds  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  aa 
Pterelans  lived.     This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortaL    His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  waa 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands;  and  having 
put  to  deatii  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  be  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismenius.    (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Pans, 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  AnK 
phitryon  see  Alcvxnk.   Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Eiginns,  king  of  the  Minyans,  m  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Exginus  as  an  aton»> 
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iMBt  for  the  mnrder  of  Clymenot.  (Apollod.  iL  4. 
f  8,  &c)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
bme  of  Panwnias.  (i.  41.  §  1 ;  compare  Horn.  Od, 
XL  266,  &c;  Hes.  SctU,  Here,  init ;  Died.  iv.  9, 
&c ;  HTgin.  Fab.  29,  244 ;  MUller,  Ordkom.  p. 
207,  &c;  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tragedy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
BOW  lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plantas, 
the  "  Amphitrao,**  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludh- 
erons  repreientation  of  the  yisit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene 
in  the  diagnise  of  her  loTer  Amphitryon.  [L.  S.] 
AMPHITRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYCy- 
NIDES  (*Afb^/}tM»yia8i}j},  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.     (Ot.  MeL  iz.  140,  zt.  49 ;  Pind. 

01.  iil  26,  IstL  Ti.  56.)  [L.  S.] 
A'MPHIUS  ("A/c^ioi^,  a  son  of  Merops  and 

brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father*s  ad- 
vice, and  were  shiin  by  Diomedes.  (Hom.  IL  ii. 
828,  &c.,  zi.  328,  &c.)  'Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
IL  T.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  (*Afi^epot),  a  son  of  Alc- 
maeon  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acaman. 
[AcjkRNAN.]  A  Trojan  of  this  luune  occurs  Hom. 
/^xvl415.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHCTTERUS  f  A/i^orfp^s),  the  brother  of 
CnUeruB,  was  appointed  by  Alezander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  b.  c.  333. 
Amphotorus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alezander, 
cleared  Crote  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  c.  831,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.    (Airian,  i  25,  iii 
6;  Curt,  iii  1,  ir.  5, 8.) 
T.  A'MPIUS  BALBUS.     [Balbusl] 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.   [Flavianus.] 
AMPY'CIDES  CA^irwcfSi?*),    a  patronymic 
from  Ampjcus  or  Ampyz,  applied  to  Mopsus.  (Or. 
Met  Tiii  316,  350,  zii.  456,  524 ;  ApoUon.  Rfaod. 
i  1083 ;  comp.  Orph.  Arp.  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  ("AiiwvKos).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
hnaband  of  Ghloris,  and  ficitner  of  the  fiimous  seer 
Mopsus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  14,  128  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083;  Ot.  MeL  zii.  456.)  Pausanias  (▼.  17. 
§  4,  TiL  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyz. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
kflled  bj  Pettalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Ot. 
MeL  T.  1 1 0,  &c.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Orph.  Jry.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  CAfivul).  1.[Ampycur.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Ot.  Met,  t.  184,  zii.  450.)  [L.  S.J 

AMU'LIUS.    [Romulus.] 

AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
eraj^oyed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  bis  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerra,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whateTer  point  of 
riew  he  ehose.  Pliny  calls  him  ''gravis  et  severus, 
idemque  floridus,**  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  zzzr.  37 : 
Vosa,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  Fttballiu  for  Ami^im. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  [P.  S  J 
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AMYCLAEUS  ('AmvkAcuos),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  deriTed  from  the  town  of  Amydae  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubito  in  height  It  appears  to 
haTe  been  Tery  ancient,  for  wiUi  the  ezception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  braien  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amydae  made 
oTery  year  a  new  x"^*'  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  CSUiton. 
(Paus.  iiL  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amydae,  a  work  of  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §  6, 
&C. ;  oomp.  Welcker,  Zetteckrift  fur  Getek  der 
alL  Kmut,  i.  2,  p.  280,  &c)  [L.  &] 

AMYCLAEUS  fA/uMcAoMs),  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllna,  eze- 
ented  in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phodans  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  aner  their  rictory  OTer  the  Thes- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  b.  a 
480.  (Paus.  z.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4 ;  HerY>d.  Tiil  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Herades  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
baring  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  r»> 
ferred  is  related  by  Pausanias  (z.  13.  §  4) ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
dans on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nezion  with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thee- 
aalian  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war*crT 
<<Athene  Itonia.*"  (MUUer,  ^nr&ao/.  cfsr  f  tnw^  i 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  on 
the  tripod  teems  to  haTe  been  a  fiiTourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artiste :  two  or  tliree  representar- 
tions  of  it  are  still  eztant.  (Windcelmann,  Werke^ 
iz.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,  s. v.;  compare  DnrtLUS, 
Chionir.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  CAfufirAof),  a  son  of  Laoedae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3 ;  Paus.  z.  9.  §  3,  tIL  18.  §  4.)  He  waa 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  tbe  town  of  Amydae.  (Paus.  iii  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EroL  15,  and  Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 

AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amydas, 
by  which  Ovid  {MeL  z.  162)  designates  Hyadn- 
thus,  who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
ofAmyclfu.  [1^  S.] 

AM  YCLUS  fA^wcAoj),  or  AMYCLAS  CAfvi^ 
kXos)  of  Heradeia,  one  of  Plato>  disciples.  (Diog. 
Laert  iii.  46 ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  iii  19.) 

A'MYCUS  CA/tviros).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauto  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bniTest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  mateh.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
challenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Prerious  to  this  fiital  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  foud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9 ; 
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ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  754.)  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xvi.  89) 
mlatet,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amycus  there  grew 
»  species  of  laurel  {laurua  wwana),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  Teasel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  uniU  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ot.  Met  xii.  245 ;  Viig.  Aen,  z.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  II.  tI  289;  Virg.  Am.  xil  509, 
compared  with  y,  297.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMO'NE  {*A^vfioiyn\  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Axgos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself 
and  then  shewed  her  the  weUs  at  Lema.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition,  Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  NaupUus.  (Uygin.  FoA,  169 ;  Lucian,  Died, 
Marin,  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Bbttiger, 
Amalihea,  ii.  p.  275.)  [L.  S.j 

AMYNANDER  QAfi^pw^pos),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c.  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynander  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance : 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  fi.a  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Gomphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
M^Iopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  But  in  b.  c.  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
.lis  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  ddivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambossadon  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
gtimted  him.  (b.  c  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciota  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
we  have  no  accounts.     (Liv.  xxviL  30,  xxix.  1*2, 
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zzxi.  28,  xxxii.  14,  xxxiiL  3, 84,  xxxv.  47,  xxxvL 
7—10,  14, 28, 32,  xxxviiL  1, 3,  9  ;  Polyb.  xvi  27, 
xvu.  1,  10,  xviu.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxiL  8,  12  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.  P  M.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  {'Afiw6fjMxot),  the  son  of 
Pbilocrates,  was,  together  with  Timocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Du^.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic;  <2f 
/m.  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  (*AfiiyTas)  U  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Aloetas,  and  fifth  in  descent  fi»m  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod.  Tiii  139 ; 
comp.  Thucyd.  il  100;  Just  viL  1,  xxxiiL  2; 
Pans.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  M^gabasus,  whom  Darius 
on  hu  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iy.  143),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeouia  to  i»- 
quire  earth  and  water  of  A[inyntas,  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntas,  except  his  ofier  to  the  Peiu»- 
Uatidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalddice,  when  Hippiaa 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
fiederacy.  (Herod,  v.  94 ;  MUlL  Dor,  App.  L  § 
16;  Wasse,  ad  TTau,  iL  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  B.  c.  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viiL  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bubares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfother. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  iL  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  fother  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hio- 
dered  by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc.  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  B.  c.  Amyntas,  aided  by  Si- 
talces,  king  of  the  Odrysian    Thnicians,    stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself;   but    the   Utter    contnired   to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthes,  the 
nephew  of  the   Thracian  king  (Thuc.  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.     In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  &  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pausanias,  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus.    (Died.  xiv.  89.)     It  waa 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus,  th« 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  Bardylia, 
the  Illyrian  chief :  the  result  was,  that  Amyntaa 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among    the  Thessalians,    and  was    enabled    by 
tbeir  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.   (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Isocr.  Archid,   p.  125,  b.  c.;   comp.  Diod.    xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Of,  ii.   11.)     But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Aigaeus  and  the  lllyriana, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olvnthiaus  a  huge  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own, — despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.     (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)    On  his  return  he  claimed  back  what  he  pro- 

*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point  Justin  (vH.  4)  and  Aelian  (xiL  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menelaus.  See,  too, 
Diod.  XV.  60,  and  Wesseling,  ad  ion. 
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batd  Es  hare  (mlnMted  to  them  ai  a  depoat,  and 
u  Ihejr  nfliiad  to  nMora  it,  be  applied  to  Spwla 
fbr  lid.  (Diod.  it.  19.)  A  litrnkr  applkatioD 
•u  i1h  mde,  a.  c  3B2,  by  the  tani  of  Acantbui 
ntd  Apidlauk,  vhicb  had  been  thnalcned  by 
(Nrntliu  for  declining  to  join  hsr  coufrdaacj. 
(Smt.  HtU.  T.  2. 1  II,  b.)  With  the  cooKnt  of 
Iht  aUin  of  Sput^  the  reqoirsd  nconir  mi 
|i*ai,  onds  the  eommand  iuccoBively  of  Euda- 
midu  (with  vhom  hu  bnther  Phoebidat  wi> 
■NodUad},  Teleoliu,  AgeupoUn,  and  Pol;biadei, 
bj  the  lait  of  whom  Oljntbiu  ni  leduced,  B.  c 
I7S.  (Diod.  IT.  19—23  1  Xen.  MtS.  v.  3,  S.) 
Thimghont  the  ma,  the  Spartmi  wen  Tigoronaly 
wiDnJed  bj  Amyniaa,  and  by  Derdoi,  lui  kini- 
nai^  pcince  ot  Sljiuh.  Beudei  this  alliance  with 
E^aiti,  which  be  ippcui  to  bare  prcMired  witb- 
iMl  intomiptkni  to  hii  death,  Amynlaj  muted 
hhawtf  alee  with  Jaion  of  PheiM  (Diod.  it.  60), 
and  euefnUj  eul^iated  the  fneadahip  of  Athena, 
with  which  Mate  he  vonid  haie  a  bond  of  nnion 
Bt  Ibeir  conuDon  jealouiy  of  Olynthni  and  pro- 
UI7  alM  of  Tbdx*.  Of  bii  biendihip  towaidi 
theAlkmiana  be  gaie  pn>o^  lit,  bj  adTocating 
Omi  daim  to  tha  pouaaaon  of  Amphipolia  (Aaicb. 
1.  p.  32)  I   and,   9ndl;,   b;  adop^ 

htl  KHL      {Id.  p.  32.) 

It  appeal*  to  haTe  beenin  tharaignaf  Amynlai^ 
11  ii  neili^ie  implied  b;  Stiabo  {Ba.  tIL  p.  UO), 
that  UM  aaat  of  the  blacedoiuaii  gOTemmenl  wu 
nnoTed  tnan  Aegaa  or  Edaaat  to  Palla,  though 
the  foimar  itill  conttoiied  to  be  the  buijring-plKa 
rf  tha  kiu*. 

Jutin  (m  4)  lelatat,  that  a  plot  wai  laid  (or 
I'i*  ■—■ainition  hj  hit  wife  Euiydice,  who  wjihed 
to  place  her  ion-in-law  and  patamour,  Ptolamy  of 
Aloma,  OS  the  throne,  bat  that  tha  design  wai 
diacOTered  to  Amjntaa  bj  her  daoghter.  Diodonii 
(ST.  7 1 )  call*  Ptolam J  <^  Atoraa  tie  aoa  of  Am jn- 
ta*)  bat  eea  WeHeling*!  note  ad  W,  and  Thirl- 
wbO,  Gt.  Hid.  ToL  r.  p.  162.     Amj-nta*  died  in 

■"    ■         ■        ■■     Ml, 

u  Philip. 


(JuL/.e.;  Diod.  I' 


.60.) 


S.  OrandeoD  of  Amynta*  II.,  wat  left  an  inhul 
in  nnminal  poaaaaaioD  of  Iht  throne  of  Macedonia, 
who  hii&ther  PerdiccBi  III.  fell  in  battle  againat 
the  nijTiana,  B.  c  3GU.  (Diod.  iri.  2.)  He  wu 
qnietl;  eicloded  from  the  kinily  power  by  hii 
ODcle  Philip,  B.  c  35S,  who  had  al  liiit  acted 
merelj  aa  regent  (Juit.  vii  £),  and  who  felt  him- 
aelf  Ki  lafe  in  hie  uwrpatiou,  that  he  brought  up 
Antyntai  at  hii  conrt,  and  gare  him  one  of  hii 
dwi^ten  in  muriise  In  the  lirit  ytar  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  a.  c  336,  Arayntai 
waa  szerated  for  a  )ilot  agninit  the  king'*  life. 
{Thirlw.  Gt.  Hid.  »oL  -.  pp.  16B,  166,  117,  nJ. 
tL  p.  99,  and  tbe  lalhoritioi  to  which  be  littn  ; 
Joat.  lii.  6,  and  Freiniheim,  i^  Ciai.  tI.  9,  17.) 
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4.  A  Hacedonian  officer  ii 
n  of  Andromenea.  (Diod.  irii.  4S;  CnrL  t.  I. 
§40;  Anian,  iiL  p.  72,  L,  ed.  StepL)  After  the 
faatlla  of  the  aranicui,  KC  334,  when  the  ganiaon 
of  Saidii  waa  qnietly  turrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amjnta)  waa  the  officer  wnt  forward  la  receiTe  it 
bma  the  commander,  Mithreuei.  (Arr.  L  p.  17,c; 
Frun>b.^.aa>r(.iL6.1l2.)  Two  yean  after. 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  aa  being  lent  into  M»< 
cedcoiia  to  collect  leviei,  while  Alexander  after  the 
■lege  of  Qua  advanced  to  Egypt  \  and  he  returned 
with  thorn  in  the  eniuing  year,  when  the  king  waa 
in  pmaeaiion  of  Sua.  (Ait.  iii.  p.  64,c. ;  Curt.  i*. 
6.  8  30,  T.  1.  §40,  rii.  1.  §38.) 

Aflat  the  eiecatioo  of  Philatai  on  a  charge  of 
tieaun,  B.  c  330,  Amyntaa  and  two  other  una  of 
Andromenee  (Attalni  and  Simmiai)  wen  aimtad 
DQ  mqiician  ot  baring  been  engaged  in  the  [JoL 
The  mpieion  wai  itrengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philolai,  and  by  the  Cut  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  Frum  the  csmp  when  tha 
latter  wu  apprehended  (Arr.  iiL  pp.  72,  t,  73,  a.), 
or  Bccoiding  to  Cnrtiuo  (tvL  i.  1 10).  when  he  waa 
giTen  Dp  10  the  torture.  Amyntaa  defended  bimidf 
and  hii  brotben  ably  (Curt  ni.  1.  g  IB,  &cj,  and 
their  innocence  being  further  eitaUiibed  by  Poleino*a 
re^TO«auanoB(Cnrt,iiL2.§l,&i,;  Ait.  ui.  p.  78, 
a.),  Uey  wen  acquitted.  Some  Utile  time  after, 
Ainynlaa  waa  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  nege  of 
a  TUlage.  (An.  iii.  I.  c.)  It  ii  doubtful  whether 
tha  vn  of  Andnnienei  ia  the  Amyntai  mentioned 
by  Curtina  (ill  9.  g  7)  ai  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troopa  Bt  the  battle  of  laaoa, 
B.  c  SaS ;  or  again,  tha  penon  (pokan  erf  aa  lad- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  fbidng  of  the  **  Pernan  Oatea," 
B.C331.  (Curt.  T.  4.  930.)  But  "Amyntaa" 
appean  to  haie  been  a  oconniaD  name  among  the 
Macedaniani.  (See  Curt.  It.  13.  |  28,  i.  2.  g  £, 
niL  2.  g  14,  16,  tI  7.  $  IS,  tI  S.  f  28.) 

S.  The  Macedonian  fegitire  and  tnilor,  lOB 
of  AntiaehoB.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  aacribea  hia 
Bight  &om  Macedonia  to  hii  hatrad  and  tear  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  the  ground  of  Iheee  bel- 
ingi  ii  not  ilated,  bat  Milford  (cb.  44.  lact.  1) 
eoDiiectt  bim  with  the  plot  of  Pauaaniai  and  the 
marder  of  Philip.  He  took  nfuge  in  Epbeioi 
under  Peruan  protection  ;  whence,  howeTel,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Qnnicui,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  eeo^d  with  ibe  Oreek  mercenariee 
who  euriioned  the  pbce,  and  fled  lo  the  court  uf 
Dareiui.  (Air.  L  c)  In  the  winter  of  the  lame 
^ear,  b.  c  333,  while  Alexander  wai  at  PbaHlia 
m  Ljda,  diecoTeiy  waa  made  of  a  plot  againit  hia 
life,  in  which  Amyniaa  waa  implicated.  He  ap- 
pean  to  haTe  acted  ai  the  channel  through  whom 
Daniua  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  tbe 


The  deiign  waa  disco- 
vered  Ihrongb  the  oonfeaiion  of  Aaiiinei,  a  Pemian, 
whom  Daraioa  had  deapatehed  on  a  went  miiaion 
lo  the  Lynceatian.  and  who  waa  appnhended  by 
Paimanio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  34,  e,  35,  b.) 

At  the  battle  at  laiui  we  hear  agun  of  Amyntaa 
ai  a  commander  of  Qreek  merceoariei  in  the  Per- 
■ian  lerTice  (Curl.  iiL  II.  J  18;  com  p.  Act.  iL  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Anian  mention  hii  ad- 
rice  *ain]y  given  to  Daiiai  ihortly  before,  lo  awah 
Alexander'*  appraach  in  tha  large  open  plum  to 
tha  weitward  of  Cilicia.  (Pint.  Ala.  p.  91b,  U, 
Arr.  iL  pp.  33,  e,,  34,  a.) 
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On  tb«  ddini  of  the  Paiuuu  at  the  batlli 
Ihiu,  Am^tAi  fled  with  *  Inrge  hodj  of  Qredu 

abipi,  with  which  he  paued  oTer  to  Cypnu,  mud 
tham  to  EgTpti  of  Ihs  •orenignl;  of  which — a 
donbla  tnibw — ha  deugned  to  poueu  himwlf. 
The  gain  ol  Pahuiimi  mm  apemd  to  him  on  hii 
pratendisg  that  he  cane  with  avlhoritj  <rom  Da- 
i^Di :  tbnice  he  pnMed  od  to  Hemphii,  and  being 
joined  by  a  luge  nombor  of  Egyptiana,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Puiian  garriion  onder  Maxaoi.  But 
thii  Tictoiy  made  hii  troopi  am-coofidenl  and 
cautious,  and,  while  they  w«n  diipened  for  ph 
der,  Maaeet  aallied  forth  apon  them,  and  Amyntu 
binuelf  wai  killed  with  the  greater  pan  of  hia  men. 
(Diod.  iriL  iB  ;  An.  il  p.  40,  c ;  Curt  it.  1.  S  27, 
it,  iT.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  ii  pnaihle  that  the  nl^iect  of  the  pneent  aiti- 
cte  may  have  been  the  Amyntaa  who  ia  mentioned 
amotig  the  ambaHadon  aent  to  the  Boeatiatu  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  S3B,  to  pnient  the  eontemplaud 
■UianM  of  Thebee  with  Athena.  It  awy  al«o  hare 
been  the  Mm  of  Andromenea.  (Plub  Am.  pp.  819, 
85*;  Diod.  xtL  Bfi.) 

S.  A  king  of  OalaUa  and  leTenl  of  the  adja- 
cent conntriea,  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (xiL  p,  5fi9] 
aa  coctcmpoiaiy  with  himaelf.      F 


mora  than  300  Sock*.  (Stiab.  liL  p.  568.)  To 
thii  he  added  the  territnry  of  Derbe  by  the  muider 
of  ita  prince,  AnCipatcr,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (CIe. 
ad  J%«.  itiL  73),  and  laum  and  Cappadocia  by 
Boman  &TODr.  Plutareh,  who  ennmeralea  him 
among  the  adhetanti  of  Aaloay  at  Acliiun  {Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  ipeaka  prabablT  by  anlicipatioa  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  ho  did  not  aooceed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotanii  (Strab.  liL  p.  £67): 
and  the  latter  ii  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himaelf 

ktiil.  p.  945,  b.)  ea  deeeniog  to  OctaTiua,  jnat  be- 
le  the  battle,  together  with  Amynta& 
While  poiiuing  hit  achemee  of  aggrandixement, 
nd  endeaiourinR  to  reduce  the  Rfracton  high- 
landen  around  hun,  Amynlaa  made  himielf  maater 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xiL  p.  S69),  or  Ilomona 
(PUn.  H.N.  T.  27).  and  ilew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  hi*  death  waa  avenged  fay  hia  widow, 
and  Amyntsa  foil  a  riclim  to  an  amboah  which 
•he  kid  for  him.  (Stiab.  Le.)  [E.  E.) 


COIN  or  iiiiTNTAi,  Kora  or  eaLATia. 

AMYNTAS  {■'W>^>).  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  iTotfuC,  which  wat  prohablf  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  diSerent  balting-plac*!  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  hii  Aaiatic  expedition.  He  perhapi 
accompanied  Alexander.  (NiLke,C%«ri2u,p.  SOS.) 
From  the  nferencei  that  are  made  ta  it,  it  teema 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  hiitorimi  informa- 
tion.  { Athen.  ii.  p.  £7,  a^  i.  p.  442,  b.,  iL  p.  fiOO.  d^ 
«ii.pp.A14,f.,529,e.;  Aelian,ff.A'.T.14,inL17,) 

AMYNTAS,  tnrgeon.     [AHiNTsa.] 


■  AMYTHAON. 
AMYNTIA'NUS  ('Afuoaanlt),  tiie  aothot  of 
a  worii  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninui,  the  atyle  of  which  Photiua 
blainea.  He  alao  wrote  the  Ufe  of  Oljrmpiai,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biogntpfaiea. 
(Phot.  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
Scholiait  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iiL  &2)  nhn  Co  a 
work  of  Amyntiaoai  on  eleplianta. 

AUYNTOR  ('A^uinwp),  according  to  Hooier 
(II.  1. 266),  a  MD  of  OrmeDBi  of  Eleon  in  Tbeeealy, 
when  Aatolyciu  broke  into  hii  hanaa  and  Mole 
the  beautifiil  helmet,  which  afterwaidi  came  into 
the  hand!  of  HerioDet,  who  wore  it  during  tb* 
war  Bgainat  Troy.  Amyntor  wu  the  blher  of 
Craotor,  Eoaemon,  Aatydameia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  bat  of  iheH  waa  cuned  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  baring  entertained,  at  the  initjgation 
of  fail  mother  Cleobole  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw- 
fiil  intercouTM  with  hia  father't  miitma.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  434,&c.;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodonu  (iL  7.  g  7,  iii.  13.  3  7),  who  itate^ 
that  Amyntor  blinded  hii  ion  Phoenix,  he  waa  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  wu  (laiD  by  Heiadea,  to 
whom  he  refiued  a  poaiage  through  hia  dominiona, 
and  the  hand  of  hia  dan^ter  AitydameijL  (Compb 
Diod.  ir.  37.)  Accoiding  to  Grid  (Mtt.  im.  Sof , 
III  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Oilydo- 
nian  htmt,  and  waa  king  of  the  Dolopea,  and  when 
mquered  in  a  war  by  Peleua,  he  gare  him  hii  eon 
cantor  aa  a  boetage.  [I^  S.] 

A'MYRIS  CAMvptr),  of  Sybaiis  in  Italy,  nu^ 
imed  "the  Wiie,~  wheae  aon  waa  one  of  the 
titon  of  Agaiiita,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  lixth 
intnry,  b.  c    Amyiia  waa  sent  by  hia  feltow-citi- 
•.B%  to  conanlt  the  Delphic  oiacla.     Hia  reputation 
for  wiidoDt  gaTe  riie  to  theatoTerh,'A^uipu  ^lotm-Bi, 
"  the  wiae  nun  i>  mad."  (Herod.  tL  126 ;  Athsn.  xii. 
£20,  B.;  Suidaa,),i<.,-  EuitatL  sd  A  iL  p.  29S  ; 
mobioa,  Panfmiogr.  'n,  27.) 
AHYRTAEL'S  {'Aiajpriuai).     I.  The  nana, 
according  to  Clesaa  (r^.  Pint.   Cod.   72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  waa  conqnoed 
by  Cambyia*.    [PumiaNiTus.} 

2.  A  Saile,  who,  haiing  been  iuTeeted  with  the 
itle  of  king  of  Egypt,  waa  joined  with  Inami  tha 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptiani  when 
they  rebelled  againit  Artaierae*Longimanua(B.  c 
460).  After  the  fint  lucceaa  of  the  Egj-ptiana, 
I.  c.  456  [Alhakminu],  Artuerxei  aeut  a 
econd  inunenae  aimy  againat  them,  by  which  they 
ren  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeui  eacaped  to  tha 
iland  of  Elto,  and  maintained  himaelf  ai  king  in 
the  maraby  diitricti  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  tha 

414  B.C,  when  the  Egyptimia  expelled  the 

iana,  and  Amyrtaent  reigned  lii  yean,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynaaty.  Hia  name  on 
the  monumenti  ii  thought  to  be  Aomahorte. 
Etuebioa  calli  him  Amyrtea  and  Amyrlanua 
(■A,.iVTd».).  (Hemd.  iL  140,  iiL  16  ;  Thne.  i. 
1 10 1  Diod.  Jd.  74,  75 1  Clenna.  (fi.  PkaL  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euaeb.  Ckrom.  Anmem.  pp,  10b', 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Uai;  Wilkinaon'a  Ant, 
iflBpi.  L  p.  206.)  [P.  S,] 

A'MYRUS  ('AiiBfoi),  a  aon  of  Poaeidon,  bma 
whom  the  town  and  rir»  Amyiua  in  Tbeiaaly 
were  beliered  to  hare  deriied  th«r  name.  (Sleph. 
Uyi.>.e.,-  Val  Place.  iL  11.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYTHA'ON  fA^uAUw),  a  aon  of  Cmlhena 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xL  2S5,  Ac),  and  blather 
of  Aeun  and  Phoret  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  Hi 
dwelt  at  Pyli     ■     " 


ANACREON. 

•■me  tlie  fiiUier  of  Bias,  Melampui,  and  Aeolia. 
fApcOlod.  i.  9.  §  11,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
{lytk  IT.  220,  &C.),  he  and  aevenl  other  membert 
of  his  &mily  went  to  lolcuft  to  intercede  with 
Peliaa  on  behalf  of  Jaaon.  Paonniaa  (v.  8.  §  1) 
mentions  him  among  thote  to  whom  the  rettoration 
of  the  Olympian  gamee  was  aecribed.       [L.  &] 

AMYTHACyNIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
thaon,  by  which  his  ton,  the  leer  Melampna,  is 
sometimes  designated*  (Viig.  Geory.  ill.  550; 
CohimelL  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Amythaonidae. 
(Stnb.  TiiL  p.  372.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MYTIS  CA/urr»).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tyagea,  the  wife  Df  Cyms,  and  the  mother  of  Cftm- 
bytes,  according  to  Ctesias.  {Pert,  c  2,  10,  &c^ 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  XerxeSi  the  wife  of  Megar 
bynis,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesiaa.  {Pen,  c  20, 
22.  28,  30,  36,  39,  &c) 

A'NACE&     [Anax,  No.  2.] 
ANACHARSIS  {*Apdxa{f(n$)y  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (ir.  76),  the 
son  of  Onuros,  and  brother  of  Sauliua,  king  of 
ThFBoe ;  according  to  Lncian  {Sq/ika)  the  son  of 
Danoetas.    He  1^  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  tiiat  Sokm  was  occupied  with  his  legislar 
tiTe  measures.    He  became  acquainted  with  &lon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acnte  obserrations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  feme  of  his  wisdom 
was  such,  tiiat  he  was  eren  reckoned  by  tome 
among  the  seven  lagei.     Some  writers  alSrmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
famdiiae,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Elensinian 
mysteriesL  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
•n  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  hii  bro- 
ther Saulius,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hylaea.     Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  lomewhat 
different  version — ^that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.     He  is  aaid  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislatbn  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  {Ttuc  Diap,  v.  82)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, are  still  extant    Various  sayings  of  his 
haTe  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77;    Plut.  SoL  5,   Omvw, 
HepL  SofiaU.;  Diog.  Laert  u  101,  &c.;  Strab.  vii. 
pt  803 ;    Ludan,  Scytha  and  Anackarsi»;   Athen. 
iT.  p.  159,  X.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613 ;  Aelian, 
V,  U.  y.  7.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AN A'CREON  CAnucpffanr),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
apent  his  youth  at  his  native  dty,  and  to  have  re- 
■loved,  with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdeia,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  viras  taken  by  Har- 
pagna,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  b.  a  540 ;  Strab. 
xiT.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
viras  spent  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly* 
crates,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
songSL  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  688 ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  rery  high  fevour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
said  to  haye  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
mask.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dkt,  xxxvii  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchns, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  filty  oan  to  fetch  him.  (PUit 
Hipparek,  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  himt 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
femilies  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
specially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Ciitias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Pbit.  Charm,  p.  157 ;  Beighk^s 
Anaereon^  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c  478.  (Ludan,  Maerob,  c  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epit^hs  upon  him  {AnthoL 
Pal,  viL  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Pans.  L  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teiana 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  /ooa. 
CTrvajiM,  pL  m,  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides appean  to  say  dearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  wMther  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (&  a  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  nvolt  of  Histiaeus.  (n.  c.  495 ;  Suidas,  a.  v. 
'AMucpcafir  and  T^«.)  This  tradition  has,  howerer, 
yery  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  ropresents 
Anacreon  as  a  moat  consummate  voluptuary ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  whuo  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  {AftthoL  PaU 
viL  25 ;  Maxim;  Tyr.  Dm,  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  VaL  Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de^ 
rived  from  his  biter  poems,  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
feet  that  when  his  feme  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon *s 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  **  Odes'* 
attributed  to  him  an  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  an  Uiter  than  the  tima 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  othen  are  very  defident  in  poetical  feef> 
ing ;  and  all  an  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occun  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragmenta  of  Anacreon.  His  fevourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1 786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793;  Mehlhom,  Giogau,  1825;  and 
Beigk,    lips.  1834.  [P.  a] 

ANACYNDARAXES  (*AMURw«<^Y|f),  Uie 
fether  of  Sardannpalus,  king  of  Assyria.    (Arriaa, 
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An.  ii.  5 ;  Stnb  xir.  p.  672;  Athen.  Tiii.  p.  S35,  f., 
xiL  ppb  529,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  ('AvaSvo/Mm),  the  soddeM 
riaing  oat  of  the  ms,  a  tunumie  giren  to  Apnrodito, 
in  alluMon  to  the  ftoiy  of  her  being  bom  fiRnn  the 
loam  of  the  sea.  Thie  aomame  hod  not  much  ce- 
lebrity prerioiu  to  the  time  of  Apellei,  but  hie 
fiimous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  godden  was  repreeented  aa  rising  from 
the  tea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  handa,  at 
once  drew  gnat  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
wcU  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  ApeDes  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effiwed, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin.  M  N,  xxxv.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15 ;  Auson.  ^,  106  ;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Ai^oia),  an  Amaaon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  deriTed  its  name.  (Steph. 
Bya.  «.e. ;  Eustath.  otf  Z>/eayi.  Perieg,  828.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAOALLIS.    [Aoallis.] 

ANAONOSTES,  JOANNES  ('iMbnrnt  *Am- 
yvtfimis)^  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amnrath  II.  (a.  o.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
**  Mottodia,**  or  lamentation  for  the  eyent,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  in  the 
S^fifairra  of  Leo  AUatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  hiiA  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  de  Hitt,  Byz.  ScripL  L  38, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Sitpp  to  Cave,  HitL  LU.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.} 

ANAI'TIS  CAyotris),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi  p.  738),  some- 
times Anoitis  (Plut  Arta»,  27),  sometitoes  Tanai's 
(Clem.  Alex.  PtvtrepL  p.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Blaecab. 
ii.  I,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Persis,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xiL  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
lied  we  find  numerous  slaves  (Upi^ovKoi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Aciliaene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
fiunilies.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  hind  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plat  LuenlL  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  pan  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
tiie  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
nude  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
'^entify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Pans.  iii.  16. 
\  6 ;  Plut.  L  e.\  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (CleuL  Alex.  L  e. ;  Agathiaa,  i  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3 ;  Spartian.  Carae.  7;  comp.  Creucer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

ANA'NIUS  CAW(mo5X  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with    liipponax   (about  540  B.  c) 
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The  inventioB  of  the  satyric  tambie  verse  calM 
Scaaon  is  ascribed  to  him  as  wdl  as  to  Hif^wnax. 
(HephaesL  p.  30,  11,  Gaiaf.)  Some  Ingmenti  of 
Ananiua  are  preserved  by  Athenaens  (pp.  78,  28*2, 
870),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col- 
lected by  Wel<^er.  {Htppomaetk  et  Anaim  lauUio- 
ffrapkonm  Froffmemia,  p.  109,  &c.)         [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('Am^),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  b.  c.  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atossa, 
the  sister  of  Cambysea,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Cjrms.  The  G^ppadodan  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadoda,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphaa  was  loe- 
ceeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datames.  (Diod.  xjlxI  Ed.  8.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  hidy,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  «.  v.  xp«Mr^Mf.     [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  (*AM«m^iof),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Aimatna,  **Dt  Ratione  Victus  Salutaris 
post  Incisam  Venam  et  Emissum  Sangoinem,** 
which  is  to  be  found  in  sevens!  editions  of  the 
RegimmSamiaiuSalermUmum,  («.^.  Antverp.  1557, 
12nio.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  be  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  jrear, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  iii 
serm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifUi  century 
after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarehs  of  Antioch. 
[Anastasius  SiNArrA.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  ( 'Aawrrdiriof ),  emperer 
of  CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  sumamod  Dioonu  (Atico- 
pos)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  hia 
eve-balls,  waa  bora  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dyxia- 
chiom  in  Epeirns.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  fiunily,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  cireumstanoes  concerning  his  life  pr»- 
viotisly  to  hia  accession.  We  know,  howevcrv 
that  he  was  a  sealous  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  \iit- 
guard  of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  hia 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  having  died  in  491 
wiuiout  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinns  would  succeed  him ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  daring  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Aiiadne,  Anastasios  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  doea 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anaataaina  asoended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  die- 
turbed  as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinns,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinns  Magister  Offidonun, 
and  Longinns  Selinuntias,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isavria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  eentre  of 
their  opeimtions  against  the  imperial  troopa.     This 
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war,  which  it  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Isaurian  war,  laited  till  497 ,  and  partly  till 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Mnperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
lesders  of  the  rebellion.    John  the  Scythian,  John 
)he  Htmchbecked,  and  under  them  Justinui»  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
wUes  greatly  as  commanders  of  the  annies  of 
AnastanoB.    The  following  yean  were  signalised 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  ooauioned  by  dia- 
turbances  between  the  fiictions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wan  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,    famine,  and  plague.     (▲.  D.  500.) 
Anastaaius  tried  to  reUeve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpMTrifpTupos,  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
bdifferently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animala. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Bysantine  arpiy  commanded  by 
Hypacius  and   Patricius  Phrygius,  and  mvaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadful  manner.     Anastaaius 
purchased  peace  in  505  by  pajring  1 1 ,000  pounds 
of  gold  to  the  Persians,  who^  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastaaius  sent  hia  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsucoeasfol  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  East-Ooths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.     These  in- 
defotigable  warriors  crossed   that  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  sight  criF  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
means  were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  nis  capital  but  by  con- 
structing a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
atantinople  finom  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (a.  d.  507.)    Some  parts 
of  this  wall,  which  in  a  lata  period  provod  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.    Gloria,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarius,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chian  Palladius  to  the  see  of  AntiocL     This  act 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
feeeion  of  foith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
bud  down  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.     Notwith- 
standing this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
Adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  ht  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.     It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  jB^eat  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.     The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Maoedo- 
iiins,  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
peror, and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
driren  from  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Kutychian  Timotheus,  who  opjpoued  the  orthodox 
in   many  matters.      Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematised  by  fopt  Symmachus,  whose  succes- 
sor,  Hormisdaa,   sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 
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the  East  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
distuibaaoes  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
oeed.  In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Ajiastasins  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  chuinh. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assonblc  a  g^ieral  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  array  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promisesi 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychitms  over  the 
orthodox  ksted  tiO  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  yeara^  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  **  Diptychs**  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  ox  less  guided 
modem  writen  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  ccdlected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  TiUemont*s  ^  Histoira 
des  Emperaurs.^  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  fitf  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  **  Histoira 
du  Bas  Empire,**  does  not  condemn  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrenus,  pp. 
354-865,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  cd. 
Paris;  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  88.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
TiNOPLB.  The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Riifiis,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
venally  esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualiti^  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign« 
Afttf  having  punished  Rafus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lasses  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vioorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  ue  souUiem  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  witL  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  ^e  Bysantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  Idft  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition foiled,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
prockbaed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
Lad  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  fur 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinopl<', 
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Anaataaiob,  after  hanng  left  a  strong  gairiaon  for 
the  defence  of  his  ca^tal,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preTenting  all  danger  from  thai  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
senred.  This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  ascend^  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodoflins  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thessalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaums  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
agunst  this  emperor  at  tne  instigation  of  Nioetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  lang  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanes, 
pp.321,  &C.,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  &c; 
Cedrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  ▲.  o^  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jevrs,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Tnrrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antipiar,  LecL  m. 
pp.  123 — 186.  The  transhuion  is  very  imperfect 
A  MS.  of  the  original  woik  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt  1,  cod.  307,  nam.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  &] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jusist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest  He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  il  p.10;  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  258),  in  whicn,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephaaus.  Be- 
yond this  dreumstaaoe,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Reitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  mariced  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  oif  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.  (Exatn,  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  bnt  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricins  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a,  d. 
517.  Procopius  (de  BelL  Pen,  ii.  4,  5)  relates 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  nigh  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasitts  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  mietropolitan  bishop  of  Nicb 
(about  520 — 536  ▲.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant    (Bi5/.  Cbttftii.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Romx,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  Uie  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen*s  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rnfinus.  (Constant,  Epid,  PomUf. 
/^m.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (Epiti.  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Roms  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cius.  There  are  extant  two  letten  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
b  Baluzius,  Ntm,  CoUeeL  OrndL  p.  1457.     [P.S.] 


ANATOLIUS. 

ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  {'Apourrd^ios  2<. 
tftdnis).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriareh  of  Antioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi* 
nian  issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  a^ 
terwaids  banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ^  de 
Cura  Pastorsli,**  and  was  kilkd  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt 
Sioai,  called  by  later  Greek  writers  *Hhe  New  Moses** 
(Mwa*$s  yios)j  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  bom  the  contents  of  his  **  Hodegns.*^ 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  **  Sinaita**  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  ''Hodegus'*  {ihy^s)^  or 
^  Guide,**  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recog^oiaed  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriareh  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occuired  long  after  his  death.  Othen 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  puUisheid  by  Gretser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606, 4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhi^sody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  focts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (BibL 
Graee.  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (HisL  Lit.)     [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  BxRYTUS,  afterwards  P.  P. 
(prae/edus  praetorio)  of  Illyricum,  received  a  legal 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  bis 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  pn^&ssion  of  jurisconsult  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytus  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
Uce  of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
fovour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  eontularii  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  hiio 
named  vioarhu  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  d.  339* 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  vioarhu  A/rioae;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Atioe,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit  1.  s.  28.)  He  ap- 
pean  with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  38,  lb.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marceliinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  d.  361.  (xxi  6.  §5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  praefect  t>f  some  other  diitrict,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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A.  Dl  346  to  Jk.  D.  3G1,  cannot  now  be  detennined. 
HiB  administntion  is  mentioned  by  MaxvellinaB  u 
an  era  of  nnuatial  improTement,  and  is  also  recorded 
bj  Aareliut  Victor  (Tn^^)  a«  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checkc^d  the  down- 
ward progress  oocasitmed  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
letters  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  fovours  or 
Rcommending  firiends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatolius.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
Btantias  his  appointment  to  the  praefocture  of  Illy- 
ticum,  be  said  to  the  emperor,  **  Henceforth,  prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity.**  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
vpon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  pan^y- 
ric  (Wemsdor^  ad  Himermm^  xxxiL  and  297.) 
If  we  would  leom  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
nius and  the  Ufc  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  18th  letter  tf  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  oipiquB  and  pen^lage^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
bow  &r  thie  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ao- 
quaintanoe  was  stunted  and  ill-fiiToured  in  person ; 
did  not  scrapie  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered ;  was  |iartiiJ  to  the  Syrians, 
bis  own  eoontrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  pro^ierity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends^ 

Among  his  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  of  Milesins  of  Smynvi,  that  he 
called  him  MUesius  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
neeived  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  fitmi 
his  reputation  the  nickname  *AfvrpUt¥^  a  word 
which  has  poxxled  the  whole  tribe  of  conmientators 
and  lexicqgmphen,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toup.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunaoius  refen  for  its  explanation  to 
the  KtucMifMv  r»y  ^^fuX£y  X"^^-  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  dung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  nnfoshionaUe,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices, and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occnn  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  Jac.  Qodefroi  states,  in  the 
I*ro§opojpx^Jtia  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  that  16  letten  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(via.  letten  30 1-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  mai  be- 
longed to  the  pceoeding  article  on  AmpkUockhu, 
has  been  oveiiooked  in  the  revision  of  Hitter. 

The  Anatcdioa  who  was  P.  P.  of  lllyricum  is 
heiieved  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
IBUB  and  stadicine  as  well  as  in  law.   It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindaiiia- 
nuB,)  BerytiuB.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas,  ProUgom,  ad  Geopoit.  p. 
xlviil  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  {Ood,  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  cou- 
Mndng  ^fmpaikwa  and  A  utifxiihiat  (irf  pi  %vfira$9MP 
Kol  *Ai^nrci0ci«y),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (Bib/.  Gr,  iv.  p.29) ;  but  wo  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  lamblicUus 
(Brucker,  Hint,  PkM.  vol.  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Ilomerie  QueaHotu,  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  libanius,  and  erron  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
offiM  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  An»* 
toll  us  has  been  confounded  with  the  mc^futer  ^ffuA- 
cfrum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Manmga,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  shun. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Bkrytus. 
In  the  second  prefoce  to  the  Digest  (ChnaL  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  vir  iilusiru^  vMgider^  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  ^  opiimam  tui  me- 
moriam  m  leyibm  religueruuL^  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian*8  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaens  Bkistares  (in  Pnmf, 
Sjfwtoff.)  states,  that  the  **  professor  (di^uc^y(r«p) 
Thalehieus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo- 
ras Hermopolites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  mors 
briefly ;  Isidoras  more  succinctly  than  Tbalelaeus. 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two.**  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misundentanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  TerrassonC/fwtotre  de  la 
Jurvqi.  Rom,  p.  358)  spooks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodorus  HermopoUtes 
and  Isidoras,  to  translate  Jnstinian*s  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Gnutiiuiio^  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bean  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidoras, 
and  Aimtolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
▲.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Tenusson  between  the  em- 
peror Phooos  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
vras  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  seveial  offices  of  importance.  Ha 
wuModvocatuafKi^  uid  was  one  of  the  mqjortaj^ 
dices  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c.  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domu$  et  rei  privaiae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  nn- 
popuhir,  by  appropriating  to  himself,  imder  coluoi 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  dis^ 
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cMsed  penona,  to  the  exdvaion  of  their  rightful 
hein.  He  periBhed  in  a.  d.  557,  in  an  esrthqiuike 
at  BjEantiom,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
deneefromBerytua.  (Agath.^M<.  ▼.  3.)  [J.T.G.] 

ANATOXIUS  ('AfroT^Xjoi),  Patriarch  of 
CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (▲.  D.  449),  pieuded  at  a 
•ynod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Entyches  and  hu  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  ^nend  council  of  Chaloedon  (▲.  d. 
451),  ont  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  np  between  Anatolius  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relatiTC  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
wntten  upon  this  subject  in  a.  d.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant (Cave,  HuL  LiL  a.  d.  449.)  [P.  &] 

ANATO'LIUS  QAmr^Xiot),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dicba  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  EusebiuB  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  uxged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  {H.  K  YiL  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarsa 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  dischaiged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
(>f  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  liave  su£fered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  {Le.) 
The  work  existo  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  *^  Volu« 
men  de  Paschate,**  or  **•  Canones  Paschales,**  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bncherius  in  his 
Dodrina  Temporum^  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir.  lUust.  c.  73),  of  which  some  frngmento 
are  preserved  in  the  B«o\o7ou/i«ya  t^s  'AptOfurue^s. 
8ome  fingmento  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Oraec  iii.  p.  462.     [P.  8.] 

AN  AX  CAwi().  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Oaea,  and  Esther  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paua,  i.  35. 1 5, 
TU.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulen  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Anuccs,  or  "Apeucrts^  or 
"AjMUtts  vouSf  f,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Pans,  ii  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  Nat, 
Deor.  iil  31 ;  Aelian.  F.  H.v.ii  Plut  Tket.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pauaanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
"Amucci  vaSies  at  Amphissa,  he  states,-  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whetner  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabeiri ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
thnuse  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Etuiaith,  ad  Horn, 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.  [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'OORAS  (*hpafyef6paa\  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, waa  bom  at  Clasomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  &  c.  499.  His  fiither,  Hegetibttltts,left 
him  in  the  possesabn  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  be  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Penia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  dty  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  supentitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint  The  principal 
cause  of  hoetility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  ha 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  die- 
satisfied  with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  bk>w  at 
the  gitat  stetesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  waa 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  ito  resulte  are 
matten  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  difierent  statemente  of  the  andenta  themselvea. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii  12,  &c;  Pint.  PericL  32,  Nieku^ 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  fint  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Peiides  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talento  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seen&s  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  chaige  of 
lafitfffjAs  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitanto  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
c.  3  ;  DicL  of  AnL  s.  o.  *AKi{a7^ia.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disdple  of  Anaximenes;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  viras  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosopherib 
It  is  be  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phera  hnd  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  ite 
various  phenomena  by  re^sirding  matter  in  ita 
different  forms  and  mfodifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
youf,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligent.  This 
rotfs,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though, 
before  the  mwv  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parte 
(^/tioio/iicp^)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  onesi  The 
yens  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  thu  process 
arose  the  things  we  see  in   thu  world.      This 
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vnion  and  tepanition,  howerer,  were  made  in  luch 
a  maimer,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itielf  parts 
of  other  Uiinga  or  heterogeneons  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  onolj  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
•f  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  pavs,  which  thus  regulated  and 
Conned  the  material  world,  is  itself  also  oognosoent, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  are  imperfiact  and  often  lead  us 
into  error.  Anaxagoraa  explained  his  dualistic 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
it  only  from  such  fragments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
by  later  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
IKngenes  Laertins,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  see  Ritter,  Getck.  d,  loiUach, 
Phiim.  p.  20S,  &.c;  Brandis,  RJimn.  Mus.  i.  p.  117, 
&&,  Ham^,  der  GttcL  der  PkUoi.  L  p.  232,  && ; 
J.  T.  Hemsen,  Aneueagorat  Clazomeniut^  me  da 
Mia  MM  ata^  Pkiloupiia,  Ootting.  ]821,8to.; 
Breier,  Die  PkUio$ojikie  de$  Anaxagonu  von  Klazo- 
mend  nock  Arutotelst^  Bexiin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Auazagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schaubach :  Anaaxifforaa  Praffaumta  ooU^Hj  j;&, 
I^pzig,  1827,  8to.,  and  muoi  better  by  Schom, 
Anajxifforae  FragmenUi  dUpot,  ei  iUuttr,^  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo.  [L.  S.J 

ANAXA'OORAS  ('hmiiarf6pas),  of  Aegina,  a 
■culptor,  flourished  about  B.  a  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  the  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxea.  (Pans.  y.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreen  (Antkal,  Graee* 
L  p.  55,  Na  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene-painting  mentioned  by  Vitnivius. 
[Agathakchus.]  [P.  S.] 

ANAXANDER  (*Ai^ar8por),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycretes,  is  named  by 
Pausanias  as  oommariiding  against  Aristoroenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.  c. 
668 ;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeus  (given  by  Strabo,  viiL  p. 
902),  that  the  ffiandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  &e  second.  (Pans.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
ix,  15.  §  I,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3;  Plut  Apophih. 
Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  (*Ai>a^ir8pa)  and  her  sister 
Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cleonae,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
tlie  twin-bom  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Prodes;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Paosania'^.  (iiL  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealces,  was  herself  a  painter  about  &  c.  228. 
(Didymus,  op.  Oem.  Alest,  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
Sylb.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  ('Ava(ay8pr8ur).  1.  Son 
of  Theopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  never  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
I^eo^chides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  &ther  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton^s 
plasH^  iu  p.  204,  and  Herod.  viiL  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta.  15ih  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
Leon,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  b.  a  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  **  the  mightiest  of  the  Qreeks,^^  t.  e. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
reigns  went  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  S;Artans*  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieua,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  t.  39:41;  Paus.  iu.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut  Apopktk.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commenoea 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing Uie  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton*s  Fatiti^  i.  app.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
Mailer's  Dorkm»y  bk.  i.  c  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRIDES('AMi{a>«p(3i)sX  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandridea. 
[Alsxandridbr,  and  Plut.  Q^iaett,  Graec,  c.  9«] 

ANAX A'NDRIDES  ('Aya^ai^pthis),  an  Atb». 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  b.  c  376  {Mctrm» 
Par,  £p.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (RheL  iii.  10—^12;  Eth,  Eud, 
vi  10  i  Nicom,  vii.  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
$,  V. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)     [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ('Ani{(fpxor),  a  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Diemocritus,  flourished 
about  340  b.  c.  and  onwardsi  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  G67,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  &vour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  cvScufioytiriis. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  '^a  king  can  do  no 
wrong'**  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  {Ttuc. 
ii.  21,  de  Nat,  Dear,  iiL  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  ci)8ai/4oyMC()t  as  meaning,  that  he  was  tlie 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  lifs 
to  be  f i)8cufiO{'la,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  fOSaiftoyiicot,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  U  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenea 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Daiius*s  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  10 ; 
Plut.  AUur.  52 ;  Plin.  vii.  23 ;  Aelian,  V,  H.  ix. 
a  37 ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Pkilo».  i.  p.  1207 ;  Datbe, 
Prdmio  de  Anaaarcfio,  Lips,  1762.)        [P.  S.] 
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ANAXAHETB  f  Ani{af>«n|),  a  maiden  of  the 
laUmd  of  Cypma,  who  helonged  to  the  ancient  (^ 
mily  of  Teuoer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
profeasiona  of  loTe  and  lamentations  of  Iphis,  who 
at  kwt,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortnnate  yonth  was 
going  to  be  boned,  she  looked  with  mdifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession ;  hot 
Venns  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  presenred  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
m  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Or.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (39),  who  relates 
the  some  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Aroeophon.  [L*  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  AN  AXIS  ('Ani^Oif  or'^Ai^it), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  trmple  of  the  Dioscturi  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Pans,  ii  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amydae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
la  g  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXrSIA  CApo^iifa),  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  wh<nn  she  beame  the 
mother  of  Aeastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Aleestis.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cmtieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
dier  of  Pykdes.  (Pans.  i.  29.  §  4 ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
OrmL  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab,  1 17)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  IL 
iL  296)  confounds  Agamemnon*s  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut  de  f^um,  4.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  (*Apa^l€ios),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Bysantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Tiapeaos  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (a.  c.  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  t.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus  met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anazibius  but  eivil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  (Anab,  vi.  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Phamabaxus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byiantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  lid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  maroh  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refiige  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xenophon.  (Anab.  viL  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  alter 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coentades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  prodamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
hf  Aristarchus  the  Hannost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers firand  in  Byxantium  should  be  sold  for  skives. 
(Anab,  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self nenected  by  Phamabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threato  of  Aristarchus.  (^Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-U.)    In 
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the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  firom  Spurr« 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians^  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandnis,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  ha 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  AUienian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there;  and,  with  a 
small  bodv  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  bl  c  388.  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  8. 
§  82—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  (^Apo^ucpdrrit),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Clcitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Aigolis.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS(*Aira|(8a^9),king  of  Sparta, 
lltb  of  the  Euiypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  668. 
(Pans,  iii.  7.  §  6.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  (^Ara^lBofun),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  a  1 64,  and  again 
in  BLa  155.  (Polyb.  xxxL  6,  8,  xxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  CAvo^lXaj, 
'Aya{(Aaef),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Laert  iiL  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fraflments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34 ;  x.  190;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171, 374, 
416,  655 ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AXILA'US  (^Aj^Uoof),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant,  Horn.  i.  1 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  I  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  rAro^Uoof),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  wno  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  blc.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
¥ras  acquitted,  inannuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  3.  §  19; 
Plut.  Ale.  pp.  208,  d^  209,  a. ;  comp.  Ditid.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesaeling*s  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  CAy<4lKaos)  or  ANA'XILAS 
(*Ani((Aaf),  tyrant  of  Rhboium,  was  the  son  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rh^um  in  B.  c.  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seised  upon  Zancie. 
Shortly  afWrwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vu  22,  23;  Thuc.  vi. 
4 ;  compu  Aristot  Pot,  v.  10.  §  4.)  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his 
fiither-in-law,  TeriUus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
vras  married  to  Hiero.  (SchoL  ad  Pi$uL  Pytk.  i. 
112.)  Anaxibius  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythns 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  afiei^ 
wards  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the.  people. 
(Died.  xi.  48,  66, 76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi* 
Isus  has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  (Diiif .  oa  Pka- 
forts,  p.  105,  &C.,  ed.  of  1777)«  who  has  shewn 
that  the  AnaxiUus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  ip  tlw 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above* 
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ANAXILA'US  ('Am^Uoof),  a  physician  and 
Pyihagorean  philosopher,  was  bom  at  LariMa,  bnt 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Angnsttts  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  &  a  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cttaed  of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Ckron,  ad 
Ofjrmp.  dxxxviiL),  which  charge,  it  app^urs,  ori- 
ginated in  hts  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thos  performing  by  natural  means 
eertain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  l, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (^c/i^. 
Haerta.  Kb.  i.  torn,  iii  ffaer,  1 4,  toL  i.  p.  282.  ed. 
Cokm.  1682),  and  sereial  specimens  are  g^ren  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  4,  zxr.  9&,  xxviii.  49,  xxzii.  52, 
xxxr,  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
may  be  easily  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  ObmrvaL 
iii.'lO,  p.  21 »,  Ac,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  QAi^iXtSiis),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
•opbers.  (Diog  Laert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  r.  «/orm.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  {*Aya^ifiap9pos)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxiades,  bom  &  c.  610  (Apollod. 
op.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1,2),  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
phMosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  hare  been  instracted  by  his  friend  and 
cmmtryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic.  Aead. 
ii.  37 ;  Simplic.  m  AristoL  Phyt.  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (Themist  Orat.  xxvi.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (verMirrcu  «r«^aAauJSiy 
rrfv  lic^ffffir),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
ApollodomsL  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him ; 
bnt  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  eariy  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
utf  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contemporary  ItiUian 
or  Pythagorean  school  (Comp.  Cousin,  MitU.  de  la 
PkSL  Lee.  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
Ae  word  4px4  ^  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
Bther  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed : 
he  held  that  this  ^tpx^  was  the  infinite  (r6  drttpoy), 
erei^ting,  and  divine  (Arist.  Pkyt.  iii.  4),  though 
aot  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature ; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which,  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.    (Simplic.  /.  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
ipinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  ihrnpop  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximander*s 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaxiroenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air.  Pint  de  Piae.  PML 
i  3),  the  last  stop  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  vcvs. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  eariier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(ap.  ^mpl.  Phya.  fol.  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (de  Coel.  iii  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  d-w9ipmf  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert  Le.; 
Simplic  Phy^  foL  6,  a ;  Pint  Plae.  PL  L  8.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  {Afetapk.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  (ap.  SimpL  Phye,  fol  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander*s  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dvtipow  consist  ol 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
6noiofitf^  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (mivs),  whilst  Anaximander 
rrferred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  aflintties  of  the  particles.  (Plut  ap 
Bueeb.  Praep.  Ek)ang.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  frt>m  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  water 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprang,  so  the 
dwfipor  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art 
Anaanmander,  in  Ersch  and  Graber*s  En<^.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrav** 
gances  into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fiill.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  Lc;  Plut  de  Plae.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
Cbe/.  il  13) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  Ught  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  ourth ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
{de  Plae.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Eel.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  aninuus,  see 
Plut  de  Plae.  v.  19 ;  Euseb.  /.  e. ;  Plut.  Sympoe. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  PhU  c  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic;  de  NaL  Dear,  i.  10; 
Plut  de  Plae.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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Into  Greece  by  AmtTimiinder  or  hit  oontemporarioiw 
(FaTorin.  ap.  Ding.  L  e. ;  Plin.  ii.  8  ;  Herod,  il 
109.)  The  ueertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  hnmded 
this  mttrument,  and  also  geognphical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  tfaum  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Sahnas.  PUn.  ExsrdL  p.  445,  b,  o,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  Getck,  <L  OriadLAtirxmofHte^ 

E.  1 19,  &c  It  probablj  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
orizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to 
hare  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ediptic  and  equinoctial  cirdes  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  obeervation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mander flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
SamoB,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  OL  Mil.  2  (b.  c.  547),  according  to 
ApoUodorus.  («99.  Dkg.  2.  e.)  But  since  Polycrates 
hegKD.  to  reign  b.  c.  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander^s  death,  unless 
the  eider  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  «.  v. 
"l^vKos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  HelL)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
HiiL  PkUoeopk.  GraeofhRomanae  ex  fcnii»m  looU 
oMiexia,)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  ('AM^ifiinis),  who  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  bom  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letten  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  pbilosophen, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  lu  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samos,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  lonians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  LaerL  iL  3,  &c) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  b.  c.  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  &  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
^trab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  11 ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &C.) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  ue  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  wluch  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot  Metaph.  i.  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  sunplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
iiligle  element :  while  An«iximander,  on  the  con* 
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traiy,  regarded  the  substance  out  of  w^  ieh  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  aecording  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rareiaction 
produced  bv  motion  which  had  existed  fix>m  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of- air 
made  dense,  and  firom  the  eanh  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Plut  op.  Etueb.  Pruep. 
Evang.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theoiy,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  diffisrent  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  pUce  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  ito  shape.  (Plut.  de 
Pr.  Frig.  7,  de  Plac  PkiiLi;  Aristot  Meiapk 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  have  bebeved  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut  de  Plac  Ph.  i.  3) ;  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  univene.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  Uame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  eflicient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.   (Plut  L  e.)  [C.  £.  P.] 

AN  AXI'MENES  (*AMi(i/i^t)  of  LiiMPaACUs, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Di(^nes 
the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  nave  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  I.  o. ;  Eudoc.  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laart  v. 
10 ;  Died.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vL  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  ibr  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  His  gratefiil  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  hi»tory 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat «.  v.  KaJSi\ii^  *fiX6vvri<ros\ 
Eustratius.  ad  Aridot.  Eih.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  3 ;  Harpo- 
crat «.  V.  *AKKlfjMxoSf  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi  18.  $  2)  calls  rd  4if  "EWntny  dpxoSa,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  vpoh'cu  hrropiai 
or  "rpdtTfi  Urropla.  ( Atben.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantincia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondafc. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the. name  of  Thcopompus,  his  personal  eno- 
my,  and  in  which  he  imitat^  the  style  of  the  hit- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
reaUy  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Pans.  vi.  8.  §  3,  8uid. 
/.&)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutareh  \praeo.  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
((}omp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  /raco,  19 ;  De  adm.  ci 
die  Deiuosth,  8.)  The  Saei  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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ihink  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
)oyed  eome  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
as  an  orator,  hoth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  coorts  of  justice  (Dionys.  Hal  L  e. ; 
Pans.  Le.)^  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
sach  as  the  one  which  Euthias  delJTered  against 
Phryne.  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  591 ;  oomp.  Haipocr.  s.  o. 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casanbon  {ad 
Dioff.  LaerL  ii.  3),  who  thouffht  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proTcd 
by  Tery  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  ftct, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
inyestigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  'Piyroyxin)  vpds  'AA^oySpoK,  which 
is  ttsnallr  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
menes was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
pre&ce  to  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  by  Spengel  in  his  iwayayrj 
Tcxi'wi',  **Sive  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editos  Aristotelis  de  rhetorica  libros,**  Stuttgaid, 
18-28,  p.  182.  &c.  (Comp.  Quintil.  iti.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Uie  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors, with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  delilieratire, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictic, 
should  be  separated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher :  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  imder  various  circum- 
stances, as  &r  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vossius,  de  Histor.  Grarc,  p.  92,  &c.,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Ruhnken,  Hid,  Crii.  Orat.  Graec. 
pu  86 ;  Westermann,  Gadu  der  Griech.  Beredisam- 
keiL,  §  ^9.)  [L.  S,] 

AN  AXIPPUS  CAi^nnroj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonos  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flourish- 
ed about  B.  c.  303.  (Suidas,  «.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  IS  (^At'olif),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  carried  down  to  b.  c.  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Died.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  CAi^oO.  1.  [Alcmbnb.]  2.  A  wo- 
man of  Troesen,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
curied  oft  After  slaying  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
dai^hters.    (Plut  7%ef.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCAEUS  {^KyKtuoi),  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Lycurgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and 
father  of  Agapenor.  (ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§  2,  10.  §8;  Hygin.F<i5.  173;  Horn.  //.  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 
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boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  oomp.  Pans, 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  894 ;  Ov. 
Met.  viiL400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Iieleges  in  Samos,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodoi, 
Samoa,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Pans.  viL  4. 
§  2 ;  Callun.  Hymn,  m  DeL  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  (Fah,  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  Aoollonius  Rhodius(ii  867,  &c)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodonis  relates  of  An- 
caeus, the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  tiie  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius  (i.  185),  origixmted  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  nmny  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  iroAAd  fifTa|[)  K6Kuc6t  re  kcJL 
Xft\4w  dKpu¥j  **  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.^  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Henee  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unfbreseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man^s  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirlwall 
in  Philolog.  Museum^  vol  i  p.  106,  &c)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUa       1.    A   senator,  and   of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  btter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  87 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocratical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic  pro  SesL  53,  «»  Pison, 
36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Sest,  p.  304,  m  Vatin,  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  CiceroV  letters  is  written  to 
hun  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.    [Priscus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  f  A-yx'^r/iioi),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Pans.  i.  32.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  ('A7X'<^'7),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petuA  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1 1 30.     [L.  S.] 

ANCHl'ALUS  (*A7xfaAof).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Hom.  Od,  i.  1 80, 
viii.  112;  n.  V.  60.  [L.S.J 

ANCHl'ALUS,  MICHAEL  (•A7xf«Aof),  par 
triarch  of  Constantinople  from  1 1 67  to  1 1 85  a.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churchets,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1 .  Five  synodal 
decrees,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jua 
<Jr.  Horn,  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenns  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extracts  hare  been  published,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius.  (De  Eoolea.  OoddeaU  attpte  OrienL  perpet. 
CoMens.)  [P.  S.J 

ANCHI'NOE.     [AcHiROB.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  ('A7XM«^Aior),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistratidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
&  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Herod.  V.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  (*A7xM0«  a  son  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.  208, &c.), 
from  Zeus  himself.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iiL  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Tzets.  adLyeoph.  1232.)  Hyginus  {Fab,  94)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchiies  was  related  to  th^  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  becanu  ttie  fisither  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  820;  Hes.  Thsoff.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hyg^n.  IL  tx,)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  O^us.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  fiither  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
•honld  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
wliich  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  /.  c;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
ajsisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  afler  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  {Aen,  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  tiie  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  {Am.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &C.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
HalicamasauB  (L  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Past. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  L  64; 
Strab.  T.  p.  229 ;  Auiel.  Vict.  De  Orig.  Gent,  Rom, 
10,  &C.)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Kustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  894),  and 
ithers,  that   he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont.  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (iiL  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyras  or  Lyrnus, 
and  Homer  {JL  xiii  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daugliters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother*s  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  IL  xxiii.  296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISrADES  (*A7xuri<(8i|f),  a  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xviL  754;  Viig.  Aem,  vl  348),  and 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
IL  xxiil  296.)  [U  S.] 

ANCHU'RUS  ("ATxowpot),  »  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian  king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  hone  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.     (Plut  ParaU,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty^ 
four  years,  from  about  b.  c.  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa^s  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
&ther  by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fifdlen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwdl  on.  These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr*s  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  (Dkl,  cf  AnL  «.  o.  PUIm,)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Pftlatine ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increasing, 
(liv.  i  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iiL  36—45 ;  Cic.  deRep, 
iL  18 ;  Plut  Num,  21 ;  Niebuhr,  HtMt,  </ Homey  L 
p.  352,  &c.;  Arnold,  HkL  ofRomey  L  p.  19.) 

ANDO'BALEa     [Indibili&] 

ANDO'CIDES  CAi^Kf8i|t),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  femily  of  the  Ceryces,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut  Vit.  X,  Grot,  p.  834,  b.,  Alcib,  21 ; 
comp.  Andoc.  de  Redit.  §  26 ;  ds  Myker,  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob* 
tained,  in  B.  c.  436,  together  with  Glaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thnc  L  51 ;  Plut  ViL  X,  Orat,  L  c.)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  oca^ 
sions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  e.  At- 
db,  §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (c  Aldb.  §  8),  he 
vet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  b.  a  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades'  for  having  pro£uied  the  mysteries  and 
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antiUUed  tb«  Hennae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andoctdes  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  theae  crimes,  which  was  heliered  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  OTerthrowing  the  demo- 
cratical  constitation,  since  the  Heimes  standing 
close  to  his  boase  in  the  phyle  Amis  was  among 
the  Tery  few  which  had  not  been  mjnred.  (Plot. 
U,  ee. ;  Nepos,  Akib.  3 ;  Sltdter,  Ltc  Andoe.  c  3.) 
Andoddes  was  accordingly  seised  and  thrown  into 
prison,  bat  alter  some  time  reeovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  ei 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sog> 
gestion  of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  (de  Mjftt, 
§  48 :  PIql  Ale^  L  &),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  fitther,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
ddes was  unable  to  dear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  dtisen,  and  left 
Athens.  (De  Red.  %  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
AfytL  §  137i  Ly&  c,  Andoe.  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cvpnis  is  particularly  moitioned.  (Comp.  Plut.  Lc; 
Phot.  BiLL  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Txets.  OoL  vL 
373,  &c)  In  B.  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarehical 
govenunent  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Samos  would  secure  him  a  wdoome  reception. 
(IM  Red.  §§11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oHgarehs  informed  of  the  return  (tf  Andoddes,  than 
their  leader  Peisander  had  him  seised,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samoa.  During  his  trial,  Andoddes,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperatimi  prevailing  against  him, 
feaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
there  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  This 
saved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  {De  Red.  §  15 ;  Plut.  L  c;  Lysiaa.  c  Alt' 
doc  %  29.) 

Andoddes  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  h» 
mend,  and  was  oons^ned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democn^ 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  dvil  diafranchiaement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  pennade  tlie  prytanes  to 
aDow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  hitter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  dty. 
(Lys.  e,  Andoo,  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
Bl  c.  411,  that  Andoddes  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  *'on  his  Return**  (vfpl  ti}s  hurcn  ica0^ov), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  pennission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  m  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
doddes went  to  reude  in  Elis  (Plut.  ViL  X.  Orai, 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  L  e.\  and  during  t].e  time  of  his 
absence  fitmi  his  native  dty,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manufecturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  phftced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cmtical  party.  (De  M^.  §  146.) 

Andoddes  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  B.  c. 
103^  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tymnny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybulns,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  MyaL  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
appean  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  {De  Red, 
§  20,  De  Mj/eL  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  podtion.  According  to 
Lysias  (e.  Andoe.  §  33,  comp.  §  11),  it  was  scarody 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Areliippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  mtmey. 
During  this  period  Andoddes  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appean  to  have  pot- 
sessed  great  influence,  as  well. as  in  the  populav 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  arehitheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  kst  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
exdted  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  n.  c  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephiuus,  Agyrrhius,  Mdetus,  and  Epiohares, 
urged  the  necesdty  of  preventing  Andoddes  from 
attending  the  assemblv,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  dvil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profiuied 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Elenns.  (Z)to  Jlf^.  §  110,  &c)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
**on  the  Mysteries**  (vcpi  rw  fivernpUcv)^  and  was 
arquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  b.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
duded  in  consequence  of  Conon*s  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (irapearfwr^tlas).  The 
speech  **0n  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon**  (vcpl  tj}s 
irpdt  AoK^^kufwytovs  ffipifnis),  which  is  still  extant, 
refen  to  this  af&ir.  It  was  spoken  in  &  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andoddes  vras  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andoddes  appean  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  MytL 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  Feitp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
doddes. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (De  Myei,  §  100.)  The  huge  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  frjm  his  fother,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimir 
nished  in  the  latter  yean  of  his  life.  (De  MyeL 
§  144 ;  Lys.  c  Andoc,  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
daims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  dtizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  cenuine,  there 
is  a  fourdi  against  Alcibiades  (leaTd'AAici^Midov), 
said  to  have  been  ddivered  by  Andocides  in  b.  u 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appean  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  aecasation  or  de- 
fence of  Aldbiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  firagmeuts 
and  some  Tery  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  LkL  And,  p.  239,  Slc)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been  held  in 
▼ery  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidas, 
A  9,  B4vif,)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
bis  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  fine  from  all 
riietorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  de  Lgf»,  2,  d€  TTUuyd,  Jud,  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Oreek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  J.  O. 
Sluiter,  L^etiomt  Andoddeae^  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  O.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  Qerman  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  HuL  CnL  OraL  Graee.  pp. 
47-57 ;  Westermann,  Guek.  der  Cfrieek  Bered^ 
iomkeU,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  (*A»«pal/iMr).  1.  The  hus- 
band of  Ooige,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus,  and  fiither  of  Thoas.  When  Dio> 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrios,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(ApoUod.  L  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Hom.  IL  ii.  638;  Pans. 
V.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Qoige,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (z.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
doms  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Ozylus  a  son  of  AndraMuon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  difllerent  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  ifor  Pausa- 
nias (/.  c)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Ozylus  as  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Ozylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andiaemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  AXuovos  instead  of  'AvJipaifiovot, 

2.  A  son  of  the  Ozylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollou  (Ov.  MeL  iz.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codms  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Coloj^on. 
(Strab,  ziv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

AxNDRAEMO'NIDES  CAi«poi^r(8t}s),  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Hom.  //.  ii.638,  vii.  168,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANDRA^THUS  (  A»^pdya»os)  was  left  by 
0emetriuA  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  &  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 
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ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hm% 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  the  gnnd- 
son  of  Hiero,  alter  the  death  of  the  latter.  Ue 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  HannibaL 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymua,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  mora 
pradent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  cme  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  ezdted 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  a&rwards, 
B.  a  214.  (Liv.  zxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  {'Ap9p4as)f  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  Uie  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  AthenaeuSi 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a^ 

A'NDREAS  fAi^peof),  of  Aigoa,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippns,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys*-wrestling. 
(Pans,  vi  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  CAi^f>^),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physiciana,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
fitmi  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Come$ 
ArMatrorum)^  was  Mrtainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  4mly  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  {Did.  of  Ant,  $.  v,  Arckiaier.)  Ii, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages whoe  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  En- 
boea  (Cassitts  latros.  Problem.  Pkjf$.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  {6  rou  XJpAtrapot  or 
Xpiwiiopoi),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
JEj^ioai.  Voeum  Hippoer.  t.  v.  'Iy8ae<{y,  vol  ziz. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilua. 
(Cela.  De  Medic  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  Soran.  De 
Arte  Obdetr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  E^ypt,  and  was 
killed  whUe  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  a  217),  by  Theo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  kLig.  (Polyb. 
V.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nodiing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extnicts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrcphobia,  which  he  called  Kv¥6Kv9ffot,  (Cae- 
lius  AureL  De  Morb.  AcuL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  woriu  flspl  rj}s  *Iarpuc^t  Vtv^aXoyUu 
On  Medical  Genealogy,  he  is  said  by  Soranus,  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippoer.  Opercu,  voL  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  bo 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  van*- 
tions  by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  H.  N.  zziz.  2)  and 
John  Tzeties  {ChiL  vii  IfiH.  155,  in  Fabricius^ 
Bibliotk,  Oraeock,  vol.  ziL  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  jfiiaL 
of  tke  Seven  Wiee  MaUen^  in  EUis^s  Specimens  of 
Early  EngUtk  Metrical  Romamce$y  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eretosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
phigiarism,  and  to  ha?e  called  him  ^AtSKMiyttr^oi, 
tke  Atgietluu  (or  Adulterer)  tf  Booke,     (Eiymolx 
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Magm,  «.  «.  hi€KtBdytc€os,)  The  name  oocim  in 
■^vfrJ  andent  anthon  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xx.  76,  zxiL 
49,  xzziL  27 ;  St  Epiphanini,  Adv.  Haeret,  i  1. 
§  S,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  ad  Ariatopk. 
*'Aim,'"  T.  267 ;  SchoL  ad  Nieand.  **  Tktriaea,''  tt. 
684,  82di,  &c.),  but  no  other  beta  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clerc,  Hiti,  da 
la  Mid;  Fabric  BM,  Graee.  toL  ziiL  p.  67,  ed. 
Tet. ;  Haller,  Bibltolk.  Bolatu,  OUmry.,  and  M&Oe, 
PraeL;  Sprengel,  HitL  de  la  Mid,;  leeniee,  Cft§- 
ekiektB  der  Med,)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Cassarba  in  Cappado- 
da,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypee,  which  is  printed  in  the  prind- 
pal  editions  of  Chryso«tom>  works.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  ^  Therapeutica  SpirittuUis,'*  frag- 
ments of  whidi  are  extant  in  the  **  Eclogae 
Aaceticae**  of  John,  patriarch  ^  Antioch.  (Ncssel, 
au.  Vmdob.  Vi.U  cod,  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P.&J 

ANDREAS,  archbiahop  of  Critb,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  "  of 
Jerusalem  ^  ('UpoeoKutdrns^  6  -Upoa-oKufiiitv)^  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.  His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
a.  d.  635.  {IfiML  Lit,  sub  amt,)  In  6U0  he  was 
sent  by  Theodonis,  the  patriarch  of  Jcruftalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Monothelitea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  oommu- 
iiicHting  to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  rektes 
that  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Graee,  xL  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymna,  were  published  by  Combefisius,  Par.  1644, 
ioL,  and  in  his  Aetuar^Nov^  Par.  1 648.  A  ^  Com- 
putus Paschalis,**  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petariua.  (Dodr, 
Temp.  m.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  sereial  of  these  works.      [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
A.  D.,  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
firrt  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
bis  ApoL  adv,  OrietUaUt,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  HodaguM  of  Anasta- 
nus  Sinaita.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodore!  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  **  Epistolae  Ephe- 
ainae**  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.] 

ANDREOPU'LUS.    [SvNTiPAa] 

ANDREUS  (*Ai«pc^f),  a  son  of  the  river^ 
Pendos  in  ArcadiA,  finom  whom  the  district  about 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia  was  called  Andreis. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §5.)  .In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
§  3)  Pviaanias  speaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonised  Andros. 
According  to  Diodonis  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamauthys,  from  whom  he  re- 
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eeived  the  island  afterwards  called  Androa  as  « 
present  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  {Miet,  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  coloniier 
of  Androa,  «Andrus  and  not  Andreus.        [  L.  S.  ] 

ANDRISCUS  (^hv^pivKos).  1.  A  man  of  bw 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  seised  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posat^s- 
non  of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  dian  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventiua,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  hitter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liv.  Epit  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  J5m?. 
xxxiL  p.  590,  &C.,  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.^Sic. 
ra/ie.  ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  iL  14;  Vellel  L  11;  Pans. 
viL  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  nncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  u{ion  NaxoSi  (Athen.  iii.  p.  78,  &;  Parthen. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.     [Andron.] 

ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  &] 

ANDROBUXUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  ('Av8pwc\€»i7r),  a  Theban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timocrates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  b.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  AgesiUus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HdL.  iiL 
5.  §  1 ;  Plat.  lAfu  27;  Pans.  iiL  9.  §  4.)  Ai^ 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  dtadel.     (Xen.  UtU,  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  (*Ai^poKA^f),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Aldbiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forwud  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affidr  concerning  the  mutilation  of  Uie  Hermae, 
&  c.  415.  (Plut  Alcib.  19 ;  Andodd.  de  My$ler. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Aldbiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
des  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party ;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  c  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  waa 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc 
viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (RkeL  ii.  23)  has  prMorved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles*  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  oonsuhir, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulua 
Gellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  wbo  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himsdf  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene :— Androdus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him« 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
dgns  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  oat  his  paw.    Ao- 
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drodni  fbond  that  a  large  thorn  had  [neroed  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  wae  toon  aUe  to 
ue  hit  paw  again.  They  lired  together  for  some 
time  in  the  care,  the  lion  catering  for  bis  benefac- 
tor. Bnt  at  hurt,  tired  of  this  HiYBge  lifo,  Androclas 
left  the  caTO,  waa  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brooght  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beaata.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  need  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ANDROCY'DES  QAp9poMiis),  of  Cysicas,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  oontemporaiy  and  riyal  of  Zenxis, 
flooiished  from  400  to  877  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxt.  36. 
f  3.)  He  painted,  partlr  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Fktaeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Pint  /Wqp.  25),  and  a  pictore  of  Scylla  sor- 
mmded  by  fishea.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
pnused  for  the  beanty  of  the  fiiikes,  on  which  the 
artut  waa  supposed  to  hare  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (Plut 
QuamL  OomK  iv.  4.  f  2;   Polemo,  op.  Atken.  riiL 

^»4^•.)  [P.  a] 

ANDROCYa)ES  fAi^it^f),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  c.  336—823.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  l^  Pliny  {H,  N.  xiT.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  un- 
modente  use  of  wine,  which  he  called  ''the  blood 
of  the  earth.**  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xrii.  37.  §  10^  that  he  ordered  hU  par 
tients  to  eat  a  ndish  as  a  pxeserratiTe  against 
intoxication,  from  having  obsenred  (it  is  said)  that 
the  Tine  always  turned  away  from  a  ndish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  yery  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Tbeophiastus  (HitL  PianL  it.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (rl  p.  268,  b.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  {*Mpoiras)^  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  TlfphrKous  rqt  npatromtSot,  (SchoL  ad 
JpolLRhod,u,  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  CAt^piy^s),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  hare  con- 
quered aJl  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  deti^ction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  rehited  diflFerently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  6ght  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assaa> 
sinated  by  his  defeoted  ri^s  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  be  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Pftus.  I 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (ir.  60)  it  waa 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogens should  support  the  sons  of  Palhis  against 
him.  Hyginus  {FaL.  41^  makes  him  foil  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  fother  Minos  against 
the  Athenians,  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut  Tkeg.  15;  Senr.  ad  Aen,  vi  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgens  waa 
restored  to  Life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Pbalerus  (Pans.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dMipay€ti¥ttt^  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  {DiaL  o/Ant.  «.  o. 
*ApipoyHit^ta,)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Edpvyi^f,  t.  e,  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
extensive  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  originally  Androgens  was  worshipped  aa  tha 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.         [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  (^ApBpofUxyi),  a  dMightercT 
Eetion,  king  of  the  CilKian  Thebae,  and  one  of  tha 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characten  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  fother  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purohased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  wa»  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandrius 
( Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautifol  passage  in  Homer,  //.  vL  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  foil,  xxii. 
460,  &C.;  xxiv.  725,  &c.  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  vras  buried  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemua 
(Pynhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirns,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sns,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Here  she  vras  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirua,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  olforing  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Aem.  iii.  295,  &&; 
comp.  Pansi  L  1 1.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Nem,  iv.  82,  vii  50.) 
Alter  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinua.  (Virg.  L  e. ;  Paus. 
/I  &,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossns,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 
i.  11.  §  2 ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vL  7,  &c ;  Eurip. 
Amdromadie.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman- 
drius were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.     (Paus.  x.  25.  in  fin.)  [L*  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHUS  {*k^piiAaxos),  1.  Com- 
mander  of  the  Eleans  in  b.  c.  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 
(Xen.  Hi-tl  Tii.  4.  g  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromenium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  &  u,  and  the  fother  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  for  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assiatod 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius,  u.c. 
344.  (Died.  xvL  7,  6K ;  Piut.  Titnol.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  a  c  33*2.  ( Arrian,  A  uab, 
iL  20.)  lie  may  have  been  the  some  Aiidroniachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-S^Tia,  and  waa  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.    (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  fother  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  B.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator*li 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  n.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb 
V.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6  An  ambaMiidor  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
to  Rone  B.C.  154.    (Polyb.  xxxiiL  fi.) 

7.  A  Greek  gnunmazian,  qaoted  in  the  Scholia 
upas  Homer  {IL  t.  130),  whom  Coruni  {FcuL  AtL 
L  Dia*.  Ti.  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
Bopposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicnm 
Magnum.     (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  tL  jk  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Domitiaii.  (Eudoc  p.  58 ; 
Sttid.  I.  V,  ^Upiitos.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  (*Ai«p^/Mxo»).  1.  Com- 
monly called  **  the  Elder,^  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  ''Archiater^  is  known  to  hare  been 
eonfened  {Diet  of  Ant,  «.  v.  Arekiutor)^  and  also 
for  baring  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  fiimous 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  **  Theriaca  Andromachi,''  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  pboe  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  {Dkl.ofAnt.  i,v,  Tkeriaea.)  An- 
dromachus  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  serenty-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  {J>e  Antid,  L  6,  and  De  Tker, 
ad  Pi$.  c.  6.  roL  xir.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachtts  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
baa  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc 
Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  rerse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  foL 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  rolume  of  Ideler*s 
Phyticiet  Media  Oraed  Mmons^  Berol.  8ro.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber*s 
Negud^  Didder  da-  HeUenen^  Frankfort,  1826, 
8ro.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  fiither  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  sni^osed  to  hare  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  A.  D.  54-— 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  hi^life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compoe.  Medieam,  sec 
Cfen,  iL  I.  roL  xiii  p^  463),  which  is  quoted  rery 
ft«quently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.     [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRCMEDA  (*Ay8po^Si}),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boasted  of  her  beau^,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  vras  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oiade  of  Ammon  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  ddivmed  from  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
oblig^  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  sared  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fa5.  64 ;  Or.  Met  ir.  663,  &c)  Andro- 
mett  had  preriously  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(Hysinua  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gare  rise  to 
the  nmons  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
weddn^  in  whiah  tha  fozmer  and  all  his  associates 
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were  stain.  (Or.  MeL  r.  1,  &c.)  [PuaRUKj 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bora  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  <a 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stntehed  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delirery  by  PersenSi 
(Hygin.  PoeL  Adr.  il  10,  &c.;  Eratosth.  Cataet, 
17;  Ant  Pkaen.  198.)  Conon  {N^amd,  40) 
gires  a  wrotched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  pbced  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dnunas, 
which  are  now  lost  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  reliered  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  {Lee  plus  beaiu 
Monumene  He  Rome^  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  ('Af8p»v).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  X^vucd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesns,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seren  Sages  of  Greece,  whicn  seems  to  hare  been 
entitled  Tphovt.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  30, 1 1 9 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind,  Isth.  ii.  17 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  i.  o.  2atdmp  6  S^fios  ;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev,  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicamassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Thee.e.  25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tsetses,  ad  Lyooftkr, 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aeeeh,  Pert.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  TlepiwKovs  (Schol. 
ad  ApoiL  Bkod,  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  hare  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  n«pl  Svyysycwy.  (Harpocnt.  «.  v. 
♦opto^ciby  ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Bkod.  il  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Hieior.  Graec  y,  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  fA»8p«K),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Man  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
OraL  m  Cfraee.  55,  p.  119,  Worth.)         [P.  S.] 

ANDRON  ("Apipttr),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  NMiiaUsj  c.  31), 
and  idter  him  by  Pabricius  {BiU.  Gr,  roL  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  ret),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreaa 
of  CarystuB  [Andhxas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Amdrom 
m  PUny  {H,  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreae.  Ha 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xr.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
serend  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelinnus,  Oribauust 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  {De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hia.  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  Kahn,  Index  Medieorum 
Oeulariortmt  inier  Graeeoe  Bomanaeque^  Fascic  i. 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANDRONICIA^NUS  {Av9poyut^6s),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  EunomianL  (Phot  Cod,  45.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (^Av9p6vutos),  ambassador  of 
ATTA1.U8,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  156,  to  inform  tha 
senate  that  Prusias  had  attacked  the  territories  ol 
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AttaluB.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicat  was 
•gain  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  a  149,  and  aatitted  Nico- 
medet  in  contpiring  against  his  fistther  PnuiaSk 
(Appian,  Miihr,  4,  &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Ai^p^mKos),  an  Aktolian, 
the  son  of  Andronicns,  was  pnt  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  &  c.  167,  because  he  had  borne  anns 
with  his  lather  against  the  Romans.  (LIt.  zIt.  31.) 

ANDRONrCUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  ('A^^fw- 
rUos  Kofur$pr6s)f  emperor  of  Ck)N8TANTiN0PLB, 
■on  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  T.  and  fint-consin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  bom  in 
the  beffinning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serres  the  name  of  the  Bysantine  Aldlnades,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adyentures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  rigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sLstMT  Theodora.  At  the  dose  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  Uie  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captirity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
ofiended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguiuied  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raj'mond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldvrin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghd&d 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebisond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicns,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicns  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor^s  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  towrn  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicns  put  to  death  in  Uie  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Albxis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France^ 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicns,  who  was  then  advaneed  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  dvil  and  ecclesiaa- 
tical  matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicns  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  alter  he  had 
destroyed  Theasalonica.  Thus  Andronicua  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,  the  supentitioas 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadftil 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  anns  for  the  xeecne  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicns  was  seised,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enoniM.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)  (Nioetas,  MoKud  Ooammttgf 
L  1,  iiL  iv.  1 — 6 ;  Alexit  Manudit  Conm,  FiU  c. 
2,  9,  &C. ;  Andromeua  Oonuumu;  Guilielmus  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  Oe 
Elder  (AySpoWicof  lioXoi^Aoyot),  emperor  of  CoN- 
STANTINOPLB,  the  ddest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus,  was  bom  A.  d.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
fiither  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1.307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  wen  beaten  by  Os- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turidsh  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantftae  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catakuis,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  Gorman  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventureii| 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
fiunous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devasr 
tated  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis^ 
tricts  in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicns,  was  aaaocistod 
with  his  fkther  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
■ons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel.     Both  loved  the 
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without  knowing  that  they  were 
Tivik,  and  hj  an  unhappy  mittake  Manuel  was 
■bin  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  father, 
MidiaeU  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  ezaaperat- 
ed  against  hia  grandion,  ahowed  aome  intention  to 
exdode  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
civil  war,  or  rather  three  wan,  aioae  between  the 
emperor  and  hia  grandson,  which  laated  from  1321 
till  1328,  when  at  laat  the  emperor  waa  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  fiiTour  of  the  latter.  Andronicua  the 
dder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thesaaly, 
where  he  lived  aa  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
niua.  He  died  in  1332,  and  hia  body  waa  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Paiehymerea,  Andromau  Pa- 
iaaofcynt;  Nioephorua  Orqporaa»  lib.  vL — ^x.;  Canta- 
CBaenua,  L  1,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  III.  PALAECLOGUS,  tie 
Younger  ('Av8f>or/irot  IIaAai^Ao7or),  emperor  of 
CoN8TAi«TX.««opi,B,  WBa  bom  in  1296,  and  aue- 
ceeded  hia  giandfiitber  in  1328,  aa  haa  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  waa  unauc- 
ccaaful  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Uikhan  and 
his  brother  Ali-ed-din,  who  had  just  oiganixed 
the  body  of  the  Janniiariea,  by  whom  ThrMoe  was 
ravaged  aa  fiur  aa  the  Haemua.  Equally  unaucoeaa- 
fnl  against  the  Catalana  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptachak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whan  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanneL  At 
his  death,  in  1841,  he  left  them  under  Uie 
guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzenua,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his ''own  name.  (Nioephorus 
Gregona,  Ub.  ix. — ^zL;  Cantacuaenus,  L  c  58, 
Ac,  iL  e.  1 — 40 ;  Phranies,  i  c  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
Pachyraerea,  Amdromiaa  Palaeolaput.)       [W.  P.] 

ANDRONrCUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
firom  hia  native  place,  Cyrrha),  waa  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athena,  vulsarly  called 
•*  the  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitrnvitts  ^i.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
ei^t,  adds,  **  Eapeeiallv  Andronicua  Cyrrhestea, 
who  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (eceaip/iiin),  an  octngonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
sculptuied  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
kwking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,**  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculpturcMl  on 
the  north  side  of  the  buildioff,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  "and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
jiShr  (metenv),  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
m  bronse,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  waa  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
nt0  the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
as  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind.** 
Varro  calls  the  building  **  horologium.**  {B.  R. 
iii  5.  §  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
«rith  gnomona  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
sun^Uals,  and  in  the  building  was  a  dfpsydra, 
supplied  from  the  spring  caiUed  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
whidi  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entabhUore^  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief  Tho  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  diatyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  depsydm  are 
still  visible,  aa  are  the  dial  linea  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  waa  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  whidi  waa  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  1  SiS 
B.  a  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.v.  Horologium.)  M  tiller 
places  Andronicua  at  100  n.  c.  (AhUm^  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber*s  Eneychp.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitnivina  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  waa  an  aatronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  ^horologinm**  were  cf 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  property  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contnuy.  [P.  S.J 

ANDRONrCUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  eariiest  Roman 
poet,  aa  £ur  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  Uterature  begins  with  this 
writer.     (QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)     He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the   Romans  during  their  wan  in 
southern  Italy.     He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  waa  consul 
in  B.  a  219,  and  again  in  &  c.  207.     Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron.t}i^Mae6. 
Ckron.  ad  01.  148.)     During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  hmguage,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatie 
representations.    His  first  drama  waa  acted  in  b.c 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  CUudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (CicBra^.  18,  comp.  Tmc  Quae$t.  L  1,  </e 
Setuid.  14;    Li  v.  vii.  2;   Gellius,  xvii.  21);    but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  nil  doubt    (Diomedea,  iii  p.  486 ; 
Flarins  Vopisc.  NumerUin^  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed.  ei  Trog.)      The  number  of  his 
dramas  waa  considerable,  and  we  still  poa^eaa  the 
titlea  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.    The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet  de  JUustr.  GrammaL  1 ;  Dioroed.  L  c.) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  c  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  u.  c  214.  {Oaann^Anul, 
Crii,  p.  28.)     As  to  the  poeticil  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short. 
The  knguage  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  bos  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development     Cicero  {Unit.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytcni- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Kquus  Trojonus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,    {od 
Famii.  vii.  I.)     In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools ; 
and    Horace,  although   not  an   admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetiy,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Herat  A)9tft 
ii.  1.  69.) 
Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  t 
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1.  A  Ladn  Odyaaey  in  the  Satainian  Tene  (Cic. 
BruL  18),  but  it  it  uncertun  whether  the  poem 
WM  an  imitation  or  a  mere  trantlation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymn*  (Liv.  xzrii  37 ;  Feet. «.  v. 
Sariba$\,  of  which  no  fri^ents  are  extant  The 
■tatement  of  tome  wxiten,  that  he  wrote  renified 
Annals,  is  founded  npon  a  confusion  of  Lirius  An- 
dronicns  and  Ennioa.  ( Vossios,  de  Hid.  Lot  p.  827.) 

The  fngments  of  Linos  Andronicus  are  con- 
tiBDed  in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatisu  mentioned  under  Acciua.  The 
fragments  of  the  Od jiaea  Latina  are  <^Uected  in 
H.  DUntier  et  L.  Lersch,  d£  Verw  quern  voeaid 
Satummo,  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Ddntcer*s  Zten  Amdromei  Fragmenia 
eotleeta  et  iUvultraiiOk,  {*&  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Osann,  Antdeda  CHMxi,  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONrCUS('Ai«ptfyiJcos),aMACsooNiAN, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Antaochus, 
a  G.  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesus.  (Lir.  xxxviL 
13.)  He  is  »poken  of  in  B.  c  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  bom  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  dehiyed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorua,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livr 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  zIit.  10 ;  Diod.  Exe,  p.  579, 
Wets.;  Appian,  de  Reb,  Mae  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Ai^ptfrucof),  of  Olynthus, 
who  is  probably  the  tame  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (AntA*  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c.  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius* army  at  the  battle  of  Oaaa  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refrised  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
howcTer,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONrCUS('Ai«fN(riirof),aGreek  phtri- 
CI  AN,  menttoned  by  Oalen  (De  Oampoe,  Medieam, 
see.  LoooB^  viL  6,  toI.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Pritcianus  {Rer,  Medic  L  18,  iL  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  tome 
time  before  the  tecond  century  after  Christ  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
tevertl  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
iefienu  or  Rkoditu^  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiiaquellus  {De  NobUitatA,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (Bibt.  Or.  vol.  xiiL  p. 
62,  ed.  vet.),  **  Afldronicus  Tkianus,**  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianus  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  penons.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRiTNICUS  i^tLv^pivutos),  a  Greek  pobt 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  A.  D.  360.  Libanius  (^pitt,  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Sua,  p.  68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  fevour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  fer  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  frill  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hermopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  tame  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photins 
(Cbc/.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Hei^ 
mopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
Themistius  (OnU,  zxix.  p.  418,  &c),  who  speaks 
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of  m  young  poet  in  ^gypt  as  the  anihor  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithynmbs,  appean 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andioniciia.  In  a.  o.  359. 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  £^ypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Paulna 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpoae, 
but  he  waa  feund  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mxan.  Maicellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragmenta  of  hia 
worka  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  181.)        [L.  £] 

ANDRONrCUS  {*Ap9p6pucos),  of  Rhooxs,  a 
Peripatetic  philoaopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Ariatotle^s  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  B.  &  58,  and 
waa  the  teacher  of  Boethua  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Streb.  xiv.pp.  655,757;  Ammon, 
in  ArietoL  Caieg,  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
spedal  interest  in  the  hiatonr  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutareh  [SulL  e.  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrutaa,  which  fonneriy  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  reat  of  Apellicon*a  library  in  b.  c.  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  thia  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  viL  PiO' 
tM.  c.  24 ;  Boethius,  ad  ArittaL  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil.  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  AristotleV  writings  aeema  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions  ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
aervation  of  a  large  number  of  Ariatotle*a  worka. 

Andronicua  wrote  a  work  upon  Ariatotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  liat  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  alao  wrote  commeii- 
taries  upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  theae  worka  ie  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  waa  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  profeaaor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paria,  in  the  hitter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicua  Callistua 
waa  the  author  of  the  work  IIcpl  UoBthf^  which  ta 
also  aacribed  to  Andronicua  of  Rhodea.  The  IIc^ 
na0e»i'  waa  fint  pnbliahed  by  HSachel,  Aug.  Vin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsias,  as  an 
anonymoua  work,  Lugd.  Bat  1607,  and  afterwarda 
by  Heinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  Uept  TlaBmP  attached  to 
it  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.   (Stahr,  Arieloteiia^  iL  p.  129  ) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  ('Ai^paiylSas),  waa  with  Cal- 
licmtea  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaeana.  In  b.  a  1 46,  he  waa  sent  bv  Metelloa 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeana,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidaa  aeized  by  Diaeue.  who  however  relcaaed 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent  (PolyUxxix.  10, 
XXX.  20,  xl  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  fA»«prf<j«tn|f).  1.  Of 
Tha^ua,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with 
Nearehus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gul£  (Strab.  xtL 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  Anah,  vii  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  alto  a  Tils  *Iy3i«riyf 
jtapdirKevt.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Herad.  p.  63,  Hnde.;  Theophr.  de  CHaua,  Plant, 
ii.  5 ;  Vosaius,  de  Hittor.  Graee,  p.  98,  ed.  Wester- 
mann. 
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9.  Of  CyucoB,  left  by  Antiocho*  the  Onftt  in 
India,  to  eonvey  the  treBsaree  promited  him  bj 
the  Indian  king  Sophagaaenoa.  (Polyb.  zi  84.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defimded  Corinth  against 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaeans.  (Lit.  zzxil  23 ; 
zzziii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thesealy,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Caesar  in  B.  c  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Djrrfaaehiiim.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  80.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  {'An^pwreiwus),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple''of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  Bgnres  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  beeu  left  unfinished 
by  Prazias.  (Paus.  z.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  ezactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
•bout  440.  B.  c.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRO'TION  (* Ai^por^Mv),  an  Athenian  orar 
tor,  was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
m  contemporsry  of  Demosthenes.  (Snid.  t.  v.)  To 
which  itf  the  political  parties  of  the  time  he  be* 
bnged  is  uncertain ;  but  Ulpian  {ad  Demottk.  e, 
Androt,  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagoffuea  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(SehoL  ad  Htrma^en.  p.  401 .)  Among  the  orations 
•f  Demoathenea  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
wven  (Oellius,  zr.  28 ;  Plut  Dem,  15),  and  in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  had  induced  the  peo[de  to  make  a  pse* 
phisDia  in  a  manner  contrsiy  to  law  or  custom. 
Enctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfiranchisfed, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephiama, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  deliversd  it. 
{lahKuArgaim,  ad  J>u»09lk,  Androt,)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion  have  perished,  with  the  ezception  of  a  fng- 
ment  whica  is  preserved  and  pnised  by  Aristotle. 
(RkeL  m,  4.)  Some  modem  critics,  such  aa  Wea- 
•eling  (ad  Dkd,  i  29),  Cones  (ad  Iwerat  m  p. 
40X  w^  Orelli  (ad  JaoenL  dt  Antid,  p.  248),  aa- 
sribe  to  AndxotioD  the  Eioticns  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orationa  of  Demosthenes;  but 
their  aiguments  are  not  satisftctory.  ( Westennann, 
(^uaaL  Demodk.  ii  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  lome  regard  aa  the 
same  person  aa  the  orator.  (Zosim.  VH.  Iwoctn  p. 
XL  ed.  DindO  [L.  S.J 

ANDROTION  ^kApvrjmi),  the  autiior  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequent^  referred  to  by  andent  writers.  (Pans, 
vi.  7. 12,  z.  8.  §  1  i  Mareellin.  ViL  Tkne.  §  28; 
plut.  SoloiL,  c  15,  Ac)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  uose  of  Philo- 
ehoma,  by  Siebelis,  Ups.  1811.  (Vossius,  dt  Hid. 
Oraec  386,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ANDROTION  ('k9^pvHw\  a  Greek  vniter 
■pon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Tbeophraatns.  (Theophr. /fill  PJaa^  ii  8,  <ia  Cbics. 
Plant  iii  15 ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  a;  Varr. 
i8l  All;  Colum.il;  Plin.  JSZoialiM, lib. viii,&c.) 

ANDRUS.    [Andrbub.] 

ANEMOTIS  ('Ai'ff/i^is),  tiie  subduer  of  the 
wioda^  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mea- 
senia.  It  vras  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  pnyen 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  stonus  which  did  in^ 
jury  to  the  country.     (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  5.)     [L.  S.] 

ANERISTUS  CAnfpurros),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  b^nninff  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  a 
430,  to  solicit  ue  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadon  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thiace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Hend.  vii.  137 ; 
Thuc.  ii.  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.   (Herod,  vii  134.) 

ANER0ESTU6  or  ANEROESTES  Qh^rip^ 
ffOTof,  'Ai^pocoTiys),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
mduced  by  the  Boil  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intereepted  by  the  con* 
sul  C  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Piiae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii  22, 26,  dLc,  31 ;  comp.  Eutrop. 
iii  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Zonaras,  viii  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('Avi)<r(3<i^),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
«.  v.;  Plut.  Sympot,  p.  745.)  [L.  S-J 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.     [Tbctabus.] 

A'NGELOS  ("ArxfAof).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syxaeuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  •■  v, ;  SchoL  ad 
TheoarU.  ii  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Mehu,  he  b^t  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii 
4.  §  6.)  [L.  &] 

ANGERO'NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  Accordinff  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
b  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is;  the  god- 
dess who  not  coily  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verrins  Flace.  ap, 
Maenb.  8aL  i  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romanula,  dose 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  widi  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  (of  obtigaium  H  tip- 
naium^  Macrob.  Le,;  Plin.  H,  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  (op.  Maanb,  Le*) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anziety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happinesa.  Hartung  (Die  Reiig»  d.  Rom.  ii  p.  247) 
hiterprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omenau  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
ezercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
•onow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  AfaoroL 
L  0.)  and  Festus  («.  v.  Anffsronae  deae)  give  an  hie- 
toricai  origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  ai^ima,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  aacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Comp.  OreUi,   Imeript,  p.  87*   No.  1 16.') 
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Other  aocMiDto  ttote  thftt  Angerona  waa  the  god- 
dett  of  silenoe,  and  that  her  wonhip  was  intr»- 
dnoed  at  Rome  to  prarent  the  lecret  and  taoed 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  hendf  the  protectinff  diTinitj  of  Rome, 
who  bj  laying  her  finser  on  her  mouth  enjotbed 
men  not  to  dimlge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  e.;  Maerob.  .Sbt  iii  9.)  A  fettind,  AmgB- 
ronaHa,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontics  oflSered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Vnlapia,  and  in  the  curia  Aocaieia. 
(Varro,  ds  Lmg,  LuL  vi  23;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
U,ee,)  [L.&] 

ANOI'TIA  or  ANOUI'TIA,  a  goddess  woi^ 
shipped  by  the  Martians  and  Maimbians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinua.  She  was 
beliefed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighboorhood,  taught  the  people 
nnnedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kiU  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (firom  amgen  or  oii^mi,  Serv. 
ad  Aem.  viL  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servins,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  l£e  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  luiving  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  rsmedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  ftc.)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(OreOi,  p.  87,  No.  116 ;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  fonn. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 15)  it 
seems  that  the  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
kke  Fucinns  derived  its  name  from  her.  (SoHn. 
«.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  the  refiremdanm  rDufiresne, 
dtlcm,  i.  e.)  of  Ahuric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capadtv  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Brnianum,  (Diet  of  Ant  a,  v,  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Amamm^  «tr 
MpedabUn  tubienpti  ei  mUdi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  won!  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Oothie  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Brmianum  Aniam,  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  (Aduria)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  a.  d.  506.  (Silbemul,  ad  Heinee.  HuL 
Jur.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  (c/e  eecle$kuHei$  waip- 
toribus„  c  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Prolegomema 
in  Cod.  TheodoB,  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  tiansbited 
ftt>m  Greek  into  Latin  the  woric  of  Chrysostom 
upon  Bt  Matthew;  but  reqwcting  this,  see  the 
fbUowtng  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

AN  I  A'NUS  CArianff ).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  S^'ncellus,  he  geuenlly  followed*  Eusebius, 
hut  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  thAt  writet 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
l!he  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus  frequently  finds  fisult  with  him.  (SynoelL 
Cknmogr.  pp.7,  16,  17,  84 — 36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pehigius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelatfinn.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
o.  Ditifepolis  ^A.  n.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  PebigiaB 
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controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  J^pid.  61.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  honiiliea  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysostom*s  LtUen  to 
Noopkyle§,  Of  all  his  worics  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom^ 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mon^ 
fiiuoon^  edition  of  Chiysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gr^rins(orGeocgitts) 
Trapesuntitts,  but  Fabricius  r^ards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  inteipolated  by 
Grpgorf .  [BiU.  Graee.  viil  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  odier  writen  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  liv^d 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  prefiice  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontaus, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesns.  (a.  o.  431.)  [P.  S.j 

ANICETUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
fermeriy  his  tutor,  cmnmanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  A.  o.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affiiirwas  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  diedL 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62;  Dion  Cass.  In.  13; 
Suet  ATer.  35.) 

2.  A  fireedman  of  Polemo,  who  eapoused  the 
party  of  VitelUns,  and  excited  an  insometioB 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontna,  a.  o.  70.  It  waa 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetusi 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Scdo- 
cheii  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac.  HuL  iii  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appean  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  ( Athen.  zL  p.  783,  c. ;  comp. 
Alcipbr.  i.  28,  with  Beigler*s  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENa  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anidus  an  mentioned  lint  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  &  a  Their  cognomen  was  Gallus. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioiied  are  given 
under  Amciva. 

ANrCIUa  1.  Cn.  Ankius,  a  Imte  of  PauUus 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  b  c.  168.  ^v.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicioh,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  pnrchase  a  pUce  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  n.  c.  54.  (Cic  cu<  Qa.  /V.  iiL  1.  S  7.) 

3.  C.  Amaos,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  waa  near  that  of  the  Utter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Coinilicius 
in  Africa,  when  Anicms  was  going  there  with  tlie 
privilege  of  a  Isgcdio  libera  {DieL  cfA  nt,  s.o.  Ltgatut) 
in  B.  a  44.  (Cic.  ad  (^  Fr.  vu  \9^  ad  Fam.  viL 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANrGRIDES  CAWTpiSst),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigras  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
for  from  the  month  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotta 
sacred  to  them,  which  •  was  visited  by  persons 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayen  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Stiah. 
viiL  p.  346 ;  Eustath.  ad  Howl  pw  880.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  ('Aries),  a  son  of  ApoUo  by  Cri-osa^ 
or  according  to  othen  by  Rfaoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  h^  angry  fother  in  a  cheat 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  pcophetia  powers.    (Diod.  v.  62} 
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GocoD,  Narrai,  41.)  Aniui  had  bj  Dryope 
three  dAoghten,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elaia,  to  whom 
Dionysas  gave  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oiU — whence  they  were 
cilled  Oenotropae.  When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delot,  Anias  endeav- 
oared  to  persoade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
years,  at  it  was  decreed  by  &te  that  they  shonld  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  a/>.  Txetx.  ad  Lycoph,  569 ;  Or.  Met. 
xiiL  6*23«  &c. ;  com  p.  Pictys  Cret  i.  23.)  After 
the  &11  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov.  Lc;  Virg.  Aen. 
liL  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  fiither,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Lavinium.  (Dionys.  Hal.  L  59 ;  Aurel. 
Vict  De  Orig.  Cfeni  Rnnu  9 ;  comp.  Hartunff,  Die 
Rdig.  d.  IVim.  L  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythicu  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etmria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Jen.  iii.  80, 
and  Plat.  Parallel.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA.  [Anna  Pbrbnna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Ayro  KoftPtivd),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  bom  in  A.n.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantino  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 

S'fted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
stmcted  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
ns  in  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband^s  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
fsteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryenniaa  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
Darinff  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
raooient  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  frt>m  the  world  she  composed  her 
**  Alexias"  fAAe{fof). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
&ther,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  reUtes  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seliuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Alia  and  Epciras,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Nomians  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
>nd  the  arrival  of  the  Crasaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Cmsaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
A^ia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
~  Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wan  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  1.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  **  If  I  praise  Alexis,** 
she  says  in  the  preface,  **  the  world  will  accuse  ma 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  ran  the  risk  of  beinff 
accused  of  impious  injustice.**  However,  this  sel? 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  fiir  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  ^  impious  injustice/'  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  *^  pious  injustice.**  The  Alexias  it 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mara,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byxantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thua 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Noraians. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  ai!ected  and 
loaded  with  fi^se  erudition;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  fiuts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  woric,  but  whoever 
vrill  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  tha 
Bysantine  literature. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelscfaelius,  Augsbnig,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eieht.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  transition,  Paris,  1651,  foL  Du  Cango 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  ( 1 670, fol.)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn. 
1 839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  tnnskted  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  transUtion  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Historische 
Merooiren,**  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.] 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (Fast,  iiL 
523,  &c.)  and  Virgil.  (^«ii.iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  Utter,  she  fled  firom 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numiciys.  Henceforth  she  was  wonhipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  rebted  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebe   had   seceded  to   the  mens  sooer  and 
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nwn  in  wuil  of  foai.  there  cama  rnm  tlie 
boDiing  BoTiliie  no  flged  womui  of  tile  bfl 
Anna,  who  didributed  take*  uniuig  thr  hnngrr 
■nnltitude,  and  after  cktir  Rtum  to  the  dt;  llie 
gTBtrfiil  people  built  >  temple  to  her.    A  third 
•lory,  Ukewiie  related  by  Orid,  telh  oi  lh«l,  when 
Han  WRi  in  IsTC  with  Mineira,  he  applied 
agid  Anna  to  lend  him  her  aauilance.     S) 
peared  before  him  henelf  in  the  diiguite  of  Mi 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  heneil  and  wanted 
to  kiu  her,  ahe  laoghed  him  to  Mom.    Oyii(FaiL 
iii.  657,  &C.)  remark!  that  Anna  Perenna  wat  eon- 
aidered  by  tonie  lu  Luna,  by  other)  a>  Themja, 
and  by  othen  again  aa  lo,  the  danghter  of  Inaehua, 
or  aa  one  of  the  nymphiwho  bn>nght  up  the  infant 
Juve.     Now  ai  Mocrobiua  (Sal.  L  12)  alalea,  that 
at  her  featival,  which  fell  on  the  t6lh  of  Manh, 
and  wa*  nlebtated  by  tho  Roman*  with  gnat  Joy 
and  memment,  the  people  praj'ed  tU  annart  pert 
maregitt  annmaife  liaat,  it  aeenia  dear  that  Ani 
Perenna  wa*  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  wl 
waa  n^Bided  a>  the  girer   of    life,   health,  and 
plenty,  aa  the  gnddeea  wboae  power*  were  moat 
manifat  at  Iha  return  of  apring  when  her  fettival 
waa  celebialed.     The  identification  of  thii  goddt 
with  Anna,  the  aiater  of  Dido,  ia  Dndoubtedly  of 
late   origin.     (HaiUuig,  Die  Stlig.  d.  Rom.  ii 
S29,dic)  [L.S.1 

ANNAEUS  C0RNUTU9.    [CoBNin'ua.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.     [Florub.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUa.     [LtJCiKni.1 
ANNAKUS  MELLA     [Huli.] 
ANNAEUS  SB'NECA    [Sknbca.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIUS.     [SriTJUa.! 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Oeni, 
which  waa  firat  acqnind  by  U  Villin*,  tribaoa  of 
tbepleba,  in  B.H  179,  becanaa  he  inlndiieed  alnw 
filing  the  year  (ajnu)  at  which  it  waa  allowable 
for  a  penon  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  poblic  of 
(Ut.  iL  41.)    The  other  peruni  of  thia  name 

1.  Sut.  V11.1.IV8  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo'a 
(Oc  ad  Fam.  ii.  5),  probably  the  Hune  a*  the  Sez. 
Annalia,  of  whom  Quintilian  apeak*,  (ri.  3.  §  66.) 

2.  L.  ViLLiDi  Aknalis,  pnetor  in  B,  c.  4~ 
waa  proacribed  by  the  triumviia,  and  betnyed 
death  by  hi*  aon.  He  i)  probably  the  aame  aa  tl 
L.  ViUiui  L.  F.  Anoalii  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caeliaa  to  Cieero,  a.  c  £1.  {odFam.  riiL  B  )  Hia 
•on  waa  killed  thortly  aflerwarda  in  a  diimken 
brawl  by  the  nme  soldier*  who  hadkilledhit  father. 
(App'>ao,aair.  17;  VaL  Max.  ix.  11.  §  G.) 

M.  ANNGI  L'S,  legate  of  U.  Cicero  during  hit 
fOTomment  in  Cilida,  a  c  J51 .  Anneina  appean 
to  bare  had  uma  peconiary  dealing*  with  the  in- 
habitant* of  Saidit,  and  Cicero  gare  him  a  letter  of 
inUnduction  lo  the  praetor  Tbemma,  that  the  latter 
u^hi  aaott  him  in  the  matter.  Id  Cicero'a  lam- 
paign  againat  the  Parthiana  in  &  C  iO,  Anneitu 
eommauded  part  of  Iha  Boraao  ttoopk    (Cic  od 
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A'NNIA.  1.  The  wil^  of  L.  anna,  wbo  died 
B.  c.  84,  in  hia  fourth  eoninlihip.  She  aftenrarda 
married  M.  Pito  Calpumianai,  wbom  Sulla  com- 
piled to  dirnree  her,  en  aceonnt  of  her  previoni 
connexien  with  hii  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Paterc 
U.41.) 

S.  The  wife  of  C.  Papiua  Celma,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo.  the  conlempoiary  of  Cicero.  [MiLaJ 

ANNIA  OENB,  plebeian,  waa  of  con.idemhla 
antiquity.  Th*  fint  penon  of  thi*  name  whom 
Livy  [uentiona,  i*  the  I«tin  pmetoc  L.  Anniua  of 


ANNICERIB. 
Setia,  a  Roman  cdooy.  (b.  c  340.)  (AKNnr^ 
No.  I.]  The  cogDomeiM  of  ihia  geni  under  the 
republic  are :  AiKLkUt,  BiLUiNtil,  CiMUa, 
LuBCUH,  HiLO.  Thow  who  hare  do  cognmnen 
are  given  under  Anniuh. 

Aceordiug  10  Eckhel  (t.  y.  134),  the  genoina 
coin*  of  the  Annii  hare  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  tepreaenla  the  head 


ota  woman,  and  on  the  reiene  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inacriptiona  C.  Annl  T.  V. 
T.  N.  Paocoft.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L  F.  Hi(8p). 

againat  Seitorioa  in  Spain.  [Anniuh,  No.  7.]  It 
ii  imagined  that  L.  Fabiui  may  haie  been  the 
quaeatoT  of  Anniua,  bat  nothing  ia  known  for  cer- 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  Urad  ia  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  aiid  waa  a  &iend  of 
A  Oellioa,  who  ayt  that  he  wa*  acqnainted  with 
andent  liuralure.  Among  other  thing*,  he  ap- 
pear* to  ha>e  written  Feacennine  renea,  (GelL  ni. 
r,  ix.  10,  II.  a) 

A'NNIBAL.    [H*WNiBaL.] 

ANNI'CERIS  XKniiupa),  a  Cyrenk  phfloao- 

^er  [ABTiTiFPua],  of  whom  the  ancientt  hale 
t  na  my  Tagoe  and  contradictory  aoeonnt*.    Ha 
ta  Bid  (o  DaTe  nntomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Dionyiiua  of  SyracUM  (Ding.  Laert  iL  66))  but 
we  tnd,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  waa  a  diecipie 
of  Farsebalea,  whose  aneceuion  from  Ariatippni  in 
the  order  of  dl»dpleahip  wa*  a*  follow*! — Aiiatip- 
nu.  Arete,  Ariatippni   the   younger,  Antipaler, 
Epttimede*,  Panehatea.     Plato,  however,  waa  con- 
ipoiary  with  the  fint  Ariatippua,  and  therefore 
I  of  the  above  acconnta  of  Aniuccria  mutt  b* 
e.       Hence  Uenaga   on    Uertiu*  {L  «.)  and 
Knatei  on  Suida*  (i.  e.}  have  nippo*ed  that  ther* 
wan  two  philoaopher*  of  tho  name  of  Anniceria, 
the  one  omtamponry  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Aleiander  the  ORat     If  io,  the  latter  ia  the  one 
rhoae  qritem  tome  nolicaa  hare  reached  at, 
who  fbnna  a  link  between  the  Cynnaic  and 
Epicurean  achoola     He  waa  oppmed  to  Ejqcurua 
in  two  pointa:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleaaUR  waa 
merely  the  abaence  of  pain,  for  if  to  death  would 
pleaaute ;  and  (2)  be  attribnted  lo  every 
•eparate  ad  a  diitiDct  object,    maintaining  that 
wa*  no  general  end  of  human  lib.     In  both 
theaa   atatementa  he   reaaaeited   the  prindplo  of 
itippUL     But  he  differed  from  Ariatippua,  itu» 
h  a*  he  allowed  that  friendthip,   patrioliam, 
aimilar  virtuo,  were  good  in  themtelve* ;  (ty- 
ing that  the  wite  man  will  derive  ploture  ftoa 
leh  qualiliea,  even  though  Ihey  cauae  him  occa- 
onal  trouble,  and  that  a  friend  abould  be  choarn 
It  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindneaa  and 
Lturul  auction.      Again  he  denied  that  leamn 
(d  Kiyat)  alone  can  tecore  na  fnim  emr,  muin- 
Ining  that  Itabil  {iriH^tatai)  waa  alio  neccttarjr. 
uidaa  and  Diog.  Iabr.  /.  c.-  Clem.  Alex.  Slntm. 
p.4i7i  Brueker,  Hirf.  Oil.  PAii.  iL  3  ;  lUtler, 
GadacUe  dtr  PhU.  viL  3.]     Acliau  (  I'.  H.  iL  27) 
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■17*1  dial  Amuctris  (probably  the  elder  of  tbe 
two)  waa  diatinguuhed  for  hU  skill  a»  a  char 
ooteer.  [G.  E,  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Anniu^  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  was  piaetor  of  the  Latms,  &  c.  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
haaaador  to  Rome  to  denumd  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man stoiy,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  ihe  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Lxv.  viii 
3-6.) 

2.  Anniub,  a  freedman,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla- 
▼ius,  who  was  cnmle  aedile  in  a.  &  804.  (GeU.  tl 
9 ;  Lit.  iz.  46.) 

3b  T.  Anniub,  a  triumvir  for  foundinff  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Ooul,  was  obliged  by  a  sadden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  &  c.  218. 
(LiT.  xzi.  26.) 

4.  Anniitb,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  aent  aa  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Gannae,  a  a  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  tL  4.  §  1;  Liv.  xxiiL  6,  22.) 

£.  L.  Anniub,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  ac.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  o&ob 
the  next  year,  but  waa  resuted  by  his  other  col- 
kagnes.  (SalL  Jt^.  37.) 

6.  P.  Anniub,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
mniderer  of  M.  Antonins,  the  orator,  in  &  c.  87, 
and  brought  his  head  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
§2;  Appian,  ^.  a  i  72.) 

7.  C  Annius,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
&  &  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Suiar.  7.) 

8L  Q.  Anniub,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline^s  con- 
spirators, a  &  63.    He  was  not  taken  wiUi  Cethe- 
£ts  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
te.  (Sail.  Cb^  17, 50;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  <£«  Pet  C  3.) 
A'NNIUS  BASSU&    [Babsus.] 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUa    [FAUBTua] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUSw    [GALLua] 
A'NNIUS  PCLLIO.    [Pollio.] 
ANSERy  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Viigil.    Ovid  calls 
him  proeojt.  ( Vizg.  Ed.  ix.  36 ;  Serv.  ad  loo,  ei  ad 
JSy:  viL  21 ;  Prop.  u.  26.  84  ;  Ov.  TritL  ii.  435  ; 
Cic  PkU^pp.  xiiL  5  ;  Weichert,  Poetar,  Lai.  Belt- 
f«M*e,  p.  160,  &c  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  fArroIa),  a  somame  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  pnyers.  (Orph.  A^mn. 
40. 1 ;  Apolloa  L  1141 ;  Hesych.  i.  o.)  [L.  S,] 
ANTAEUS  fAyreuoj).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
wboee  strength  waa  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
Btnuigers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compeUed 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  shun,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  be  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Hecades  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31 ; 
Diod.  iv.  17 ;  Find.  latkm.  iv.  87,  &c ;  LucHl^ 
Pkanal,  iv.  590,  &&;  Juven.  iii.  89 ;  Ov.  lb.  397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (AfUaei  coiJu),  which  formed 
a  modemte  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  ont 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  zvii. 
Pi829i  P.  Meb^  ni.  10.  §  35,  &c.),  and  it  was  bc- 
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lieved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  sever- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hcJe  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  Lc;  Plut. 
Strtor.9.) 

2.  A  king  of  Irasa,  a  town  in  the  territoiy  of 
Cyiene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Baroe,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  waa 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Find.  Pyth,  ix.  183,  &c., 
with  Uie  SchoL)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.^«a.x.  561.  [L.S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  {'A3rray6fMs),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
a  c.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonataa 
and  a  contemporaiy  of  Aratos.  (Fans,  l  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  AjK^ktk.  p.  182,  s,  ^S/nipot.  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaens  (viii. 
p.  840,  &e.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotea 
Antagorai  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Thebaig, 
(9ffi<ds^  VHa  Aran,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhla) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  nave  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  Proverb,  CetiU 
V.  82 ;  Maxim.  Qmfeu.  il  p.580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant  (Diog.  Laert  iv,  26; 
Anthol  Graec  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  fArroXKaoj),  the  Spartan, 
i^ipears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emeigendes  of  his  country, 
aa  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  diorougUy  versed  in  the  arU  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  &ther*s  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Arlax.  p.  1022,  a),  waa  Leon— the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (HelL  ii. 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  heti»viMs  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  statei 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nafaaaus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
waUs  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-estar 
blishment  of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidaa  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribasu%  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  a  c.  393.  (i/etf.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Atheniana  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  cllbrts  of  AntAlcidas 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribosus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  alUea  and 
drive  them  into  wishins  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king^s  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[CoNuN.]    Tiribazus  waa  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  gire  a  report  of  hii 
neosoret,  and  was  Bupeneded  for  a  time  in  his 
•atrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athena. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  B.  c.  888  the  state  of  affiurs  appeared  to  gire 
promise  of  saccess  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.     Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king^s  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted   his  ffOTemment  to   Ariobarzanei,    with 
whom  Antalcidas  bad  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
{l4yos  cw  Ta\tuou).     Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (va6t^tx^'%  &Q^  ambassador. 
{HeU.  T.  1.  §  6,  28.)     On  his  axrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nioolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (^i<rro\«vr},  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artazerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.     In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  hi  fordng^  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,    acting    under  Spartan  influence, 
•hould  dictate.     On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.     He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,   having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.    Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.     But  hearing  that  Thrar 
■ybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(f/eU.  V.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
Ml  loe.  Xen.)    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribaius  was  maa- 
ter,  and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.     Antal- 
ridas  thus  commanded  the  sea,   which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  {HeiL  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.    The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several 
nasons  in  Xen.  Hell,  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus   for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus :  ^Arta- 
zerxes the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.     But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  L  25),  *0  8^ 
^KraA«ct5as  Kar4€ii  fUw  ftwrd  T^NM^bv,  «.  r,  \. 
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this  peace,  agaiikBt  them  will  I  war,  with  such  at 
■ooede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.**  (IlelL  ▼.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
deUy  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Aigos  and  Corinth  {HeU.  v.  1.  $  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B.  c.  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  efTectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Spana,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  {Hell.  ▼.  I.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  {HelL  vi  3.  $$  9t  12, 18,  vi.  5.  $  2 ;  Paus. 
ix.  I.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirlwall, 
Gr.  Hiat.  toI  It.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec  7, 
ch.  27-  sec  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.     From  a  passing  allur 
sion  in  the  speech  of  Callistiatus  the  Athenian 
{HeU*  TL  3.  $  12),   we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  n^;otift- 
tion  of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HeU.  vL  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?     (See  Died.  xv.  50;    Dem. 
ft  Timaih.  p.  1 191 ;  Thirlwall,  voL  v.  p.  63.)     Plu- 
tarch again  {Ages,  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vittion   of   lioconia  by  Epamiuondas,   b.  c  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythera.     The  same  author  informs  us 
{Artcue.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  suf^lies  after  the  defeat  at  Leucira,  &  c. 
371)  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.     I^  considering  the  geneml  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  36a  {HeU.  vii.  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch *s  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes;    but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.    (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)     If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  {Agea, 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  {Artwc,  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.    But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fiuhionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.    [E.  E.] 
ANTANDER  f  Aio-oi^poi),  brother  of  Agatho- 
cles,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syiacusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  b.  c.  317* 
During  his  brother*s  absence  in  Africa  (b.  a  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  of 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained^  the  confidence  of  Agathocles,  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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Ivotlitr^  crotlfy.  (Diod.  ziz.  A,  zx.  16,  7*2.) 
AnCsnder  was  tbe  snthor  of  an  historical  woik, 
which  Diodoms  quotes.  (iSre.  xzL  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
Wess.) 

ANTEIA  CArrcia),  a  daughter  of  the  Lydaa 
king  lohates,  and  w^  of  Praetns  of  Argos,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  JL  tl  160 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn,  p. 
168&)  The  Greek  tn^ediaDS  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  lore  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bsllxrophonts&       [L.  S.] 

ANTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  ('AKrctof  or  'Ayr(as), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odyssens  by  Circe,  firom 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  belieTed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Bys.  «. «.  "Ayreio.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  hare  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  A.  D.  56,  bat  was  detained  in  the  dty  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with.Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  a.  o.  57.  (Tac. 
Jim.  xiiL  22,  zri.  14.) 

ANTENOR  ('Amfiwp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 

Aesyetes  and  Clemnestia,  and  husband  of  Theano, 

by  whom  he  had  many  children.    (Horn.  IL  vi. 

398 ;  Eustoth.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)   According  to  the 

Homeric  aoeomit,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 

the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelans  and 

Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 

as  ambaandora.    {JL  iii.  146,  &c.,  203,  &c.)     He 

also  advised  his  fellow-citisens  to  restore  Helen  to 

Menekua.    {IL  viL  348,  &c.)     This  is  the  sub- 

stance  of  all  that  u  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 

poems ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 

Antonor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 

the  Greeks,  has  been  seised  upon  and  exaggerated 

by  hiter  writers.    Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  u 

■aid  to  haTe  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  chum 

the  surrender  of  Heeione,  who  had  been  carried  off 

by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 

by  say  fiavouiable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 

Menehuia  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 

have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 

(Diet  Cret  L  U.)    Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 

his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 

of  treachciy  towards  his  own  countiy ;  for  when 

sent  to  Agamemnon  to  aegotaate  peace,  he  devised 

with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 

dty,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 

(Diet.  Ciet  iv.  22,  v.  8 ;  Senr.  adAen.  I  246, 651, 

tl  15 ;   TzeUes,  ad  Lycopkr.  339 ;    Soidas,  «.  v, 

«a\Ai(9i0r.)    When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 

of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor*s 

house,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 

outnige  upon  it  (Schol.  ad  Pitid,Pyth,  v.  108;  Pans. 

X.  17 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  608.)    His  history  after  this 

event  is  rekted  diD^ntly.    Dictys  (v.  17 ;  comp. 

8erv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 

Mw  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 

aante  of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 

embarked  with  Menelans  and  Helen,  was  carried 

to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Gyrene  (Pind.  Pyth,  v. 

110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 

thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 

the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 

(Stnb.  /.&;  Senr.  adAen.  L  1 ;  Liv.  L  1.)     An- 

tcBor  with  his  fiunily  and  his  house,  on  which  the 

pSDther*s  skin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Iiesche 

alMphL  (Pans./:c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  CAm/rwp),  the  son  of  Euphianor, 
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aa  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronae  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Cerameicus.  (n.  c.  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  pkice  was  supplied  by  othen  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Pans,  i  8.  §  5 ;  Arrian.  Anab,  iiL 
16,  vii.  19 ;  PUn.  xxxiv.  9 ;  t6.  19.  §  10 ;  Bockh^ 
Corp,  Ituerip,  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pauaanias  (L  c)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1)  to  Selencus;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
ihej  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre> 
fened.  (See  also  Meursu  PinUrat,  14.)       [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  fAinTJiwp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  ite  excellence  was  called 
AiAra,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
{op,  PkoL  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AtArov.  (Aelian, 
H,  N.  xvii.  35 ;  Plut  de  AfaL  Herod,  c.  32.) 

ANTENO'RIDES  {^Amiropl9iis\  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen.  vL  484;  Hom.  IL  xi  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ao- 
counte  had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  hononn.  (Pind. 
PyA.  V.  108.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTEROS.    [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  FoBi.  I  633 ;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  toe 
two  sisten  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta.  (Ov.  Le.;  Maaoh.SU.  I  7.)  It  se«ns 
to  be  clear,  fh»m  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorte  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Cannenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analo^us 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  Uter  times 
Antevorte  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Camenta,  or  as  two 
Caimentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (op.  GelL 
L  e.),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
whotdso  says,  that  they  had  two  altan  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangen  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  (*Ayftiios)  or  Anteeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  supentitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preaerved 
by  Golen.  (De  Cbmpoi.  Medioam.  tec.  Loco»f  iv.  8. 
vol  xii.  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  evente 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  fint  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  CAp0ds\  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Athks.  He  was  king  of 
Troesen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  alio.  Other  accounte  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  ite  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon, 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  7,  &c,  ix.  22.  §  5.)        [I..  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  LI'NDIUS  rAr««w),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindns  in  Rhodes,  nourished  about  b.c. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  eaiiiest  eminent  composers  of 

Ehallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
is  phallophori.    (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)      Hence  he 
is  nmked  by  Athenaeus  (/.  c.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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tliis  is  not  preciaelj  corrcet,  unoe  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  aMiuned  its  proper  form. 
It  u  well  cbMrved  by  Bode  (Dntm.  Dichtkuntt. 
il  p.  16),  that  Antheat,  with  his  comus  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithyiambic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(See  alM  Diet,  (f  AM,  t,  r.  Comoedia,)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  CAy^cia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flovrers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
ihe  had  a  temple  at  Argo^  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  Men  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Pans.  iL  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Onossns  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  t,  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  (*Apeif\joi  Sol/ioi^r),  certain  di- 
Tinities  whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  ( AesehyL  J^om.  530;  Lobeck, 
md  Soph.  Ajae,  805.)  [L.  &] 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  hist  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
Bon-in-kw  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimer 
apiflying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  sncoessor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  o.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer ; 
but  a  qnatrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ricimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrins  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonins 
Apollonins,  whom  he  patronised  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jomandes  (deReb,  CfeL  c  45),  Maroellinus  (Cftroa.), 
and  Theophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  DeeUm 
ami  FaU  c.  86.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS  (*Ay6/juiof),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  arehitect,  bom  at  TnJles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  fiither^s 
name  was  Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trail  iv.  I,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Tkallianns;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (Hisl.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Metrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  arehitects  employed  by  the 
emperor  .Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  A.  D.  532  (Procop.in  Combefis.  Mcm^, 
Rerum  CPU,  p.  284;  Agath.  HiiL  ▼.  p.  149, 
ftc;  Du  Cange,  CPoUt  CkrisL  lib.  iii  p.  11; 
Anaelm.  Bandur.  ad  Aniiq.  CPol,  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocins  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Pons, 
4to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  tiUc  ••  Frag^ 
inent  d\m  Ouvrage  Grec  d^Anthemius  sur  des 
'Paradoxes  de  M(lcanique;^  revu  et  corrig^  sur 
qiuitre  Manuscrits,  avec  une  Traducticm  Franqoise 
et  des  Notes.**  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hist  de  VAcad.  du  Inscr, 
1786,  pp.  72,  892—451.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.     [Bupalub.] 
ANTHES  CAy^)^  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.     It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Laconia ; 
and  in  Plutarch  {^»ae$t.  Or,  19)    who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calauria  was  originally  called,  aft#r 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS  (*Ay6e^s),  the  blooming,  a  sumamo 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  viL  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur* 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheus.  (Paus.  i.  31.  g  2.) 
There  are  also  two  fobulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hygin.  i^a&.  157;  Virg.  A«i,  i  181,  510, 
xiL  443.)  [L.  a] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  where 
Antieui  is  a  correction  for  the  common  reading 
Antaeua,)  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probacy  not  later  than  Sevens  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  Mpos  &Ikto» 
fitSKta  w^«,  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  firom  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilen  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  L  Besier, 
Dm.  de  Furio  AutkkmOy  J,  C.  ^jueque  /raomeniiif 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.  f.  G.] 

'  A'NTHIMUS  C^^l/ws},  bishop  of  Trapezu 
in  Ponttts,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  d. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  dnwn  over  to 
the  Entychian  heresy  by  Severns.  Soon  after  hit 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  oonfirmed  by  a 
sjmod  held  at  Constantinople  und^  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus^  (a.  o.  536 ;  Novell.  42  ; 
Mansi,  Nova  CoUecL  QmciL  viiL  pp.  821,  869, 
1 1 49- 1 1 58 ;  Labbe,  v. ;  Ao apbtus.)  Some  frag^ 
ments  of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Af^ 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  m 
the  AcU  of  the  Councils^  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIPPUS  ("Aj^nrros),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  pky  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.403X 
where,  however,  we  ought  perliaps  to  read  Ara(nr- 
«y.    [ANAXIPPU8.J  [P.  S.] 

ANTHUS  fAr^o'X  a  ■<»  of  Antonons  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  honea 
of  his  fether,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  /  g 
Plin.  H.  N,  X.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  an 
Briso  and  Rkstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  perstm  of  this  name^ 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antius. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('AyrMtyfipa).  1.  The  motiier 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  2(ra. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhmlins  (i. 
139),  however,  calls  Astcria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytns  and  Ecfaiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab* 
14.)  (L.  S.] 

A'NTTAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antinm. 

].  L.  Valkrius  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  b.  c.  216  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadon,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedonia^ 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valbriuh  Antias,  the  Roman  histoiiaD, 
was  either  a  deicendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived the  kvoame  of  Antiu  firom  his  being  a 
natiTe  of  Antiom,  as  Pliny  states.  {H,  N,  Piaef.) 
He  mu  a  contemporary  of  Qnadrigarins,  Sisenna, 
and  RutiliuB  (Veil  Pat.  ii  9),  and  lived  in  the 
Ibimer  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
Kranse,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  ini.  u.  c  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  rekiting  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
htter  period  must  haye  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
tht  quaestorship  of  TL  Gracchus  (&  c.  1 37)  as  eariy 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-second),  and  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least    (GelL  vii  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out teims  of  reproach.  (Compw  iii.  5,  zzvi  49, 
zzxvi  88.)  GelHus  (vi.  8,  vii.  19^  too  mentions 
cues  in  wnich  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  Httle  doubt  that  LivyV  judgment  is  correct 
Antias  viras  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulan  of  the  eariy  history :  he  fiibricated  Uie  most 
dicumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  aeems  to  have  £ntwn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived many  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untmstworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
•ever  refiexs  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
HiA  y  Rome,  I  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &C.,  ii.  p.  9, 
11.570,  iiL  pp.  124,  858 ;  Kranse,  VUae  ei  Fragm, 
Ml  Historie.  Latin,  p.  266,  &c.) 

AKTICI/EI'A  ('ArrMAeia),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycaa,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  (ML  XL  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  {Od,  xv.  356,  &c, 
xi.  202,  &e.)  Acoordinff  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  fife  after  she  had  heard  a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyginns  {Fab.  201)  also  states,  tluit  previous  to 
hcT  marrying  Tiwrtes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Suyphns ;  whence  Euripides  (7p%.  Aul.  524) 
calls  Odysaeua  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
PkaL  417;  Ov.  MeL  xiii  32  ;  Sorv.  ad  Aen.  vi 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  kiUed 
by  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
I7  Hephaestua  or  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1 6. 
1 1;  Pans.  iL  1.  §  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asdepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Fans.  iv.  80.  §  2.  [L.  S.j 

ANTICLEIDES  (*AyriJcAff(8i}0>  of  Athens 
(Athen.  xL  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plut  AUm,  46),  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
nijpl  NArrwr,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
«f  the  Greeks  firom  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  £,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c.) 
Antideides*  statement  about  the  Pekugians,  which 
Strabo  {y.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  fitira 
the  woTK  on  the  Vl6^ou  2.  AifAioird,  an  account 
•f  Belos.    (SchoL  ad  ApolL  Rkod.  i.  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  *ECir7i}TiK4s,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictiouary,  in  whkh  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  woids  and  phrases  was  given  which  ooeuired 
iu  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi  p.  473,  b.  c.)  4. 
Ilcp)  *AA«{dbr3pou,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (viii  1 1 ;  comp.  Plut 
Ale».  L  c)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Antideidcs  of  Athens,  cannot  be  dedded  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  fArrtitprfTiis),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  (op.  Flat.  Agta,  85), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantinda. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Viaxaipimv^t  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  itaxaipa  (Plut  iL  c),  but  Pausanias  (viii  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.    [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
deia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  tha 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Folgentius.  (t.  e.  VeapilUma,  fdb^^ 

ANTIDCTRUS  (^Ayr(8«pof),  of  Lemnos,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisinm, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  viii.  11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  ('Aj^iSorof ),  an  Athenian  oomie 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  endent  fimm 
the  £Bct  that  a  certain  pUy,  the  'O^o^  it  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  pkys  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeus  (i  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi  99).  (See 
Meineke,  i  p.  416.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTrDOTUS,  an  encaustic  punter,  the  dia- 
dple  of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nidas  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  [mcenar). 
He  flourished  about  b.  c.  836.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
S§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GENES  ('Ayri7^n}0-  1-  ^  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  uege  of  Perintbus.  (n.  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders oif  the  Aiigyiaspids  (ZMof.  rfAnk  9,  e.), 
and  erased  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumenes. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  316,  Antigenea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonns,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Pint  Akx»  70 ;  Arrian, 
ap.PkoL  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xviii  62,  xix.  12, 
&c.,44;  Plat  JE^um.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Amo- 
son^s  visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut  Aleae.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name«  (Fabric. 
BibL  Graec  iii  p.  34,  vi.  p.  855.) 

ANTrOENES  {; hyrnyinis),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  EpisL  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  oentnry  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
centuTy  b.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  B.  c.  247 — ^222.  [Clkophantuh  ; 
Mne.mon.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
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Aurelkuiiu  {Dt  Morh,  AaU,  ii  1 0,  p.  46^  and  he 
b  probnbly  the  physician  mentioned  by  Oalen 
(QmmemL  m  Hifipocri  **  De  NaL  Homr  ii.  6,  vol 
XV.  p.  136)«  together  with  KTenl  othen  who  lived 
about  that  time,  aa  being  celebrated  anatomiata. 

3.  One  of  Galen^i  oontemporariea  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Chnst,  who  waa  a  pupil 
«f  Qiiintua  and  Marinas,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  Incrative  practice.  Oalen  gives  an  account 
(Z>0  PruentiL  ad  PotOu  c  3.  voL  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  diflSering  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
nsttlt  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clere,  Hi$t,  de  la  MitL;  Fabricius,  BiUudk, 
Gr.  vol.  xiiL  pb  83,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  BUJiotk, 
Medic  PrxteL  torn,  i.)  [W.  A-G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  fAj^iT*"®"),  •  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysius,  was  a  celebrated 
flote-pkyer,  and  also  a  poet.    He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    (Suidas  and  Harpociat, 
f.  V. ;  Plut.  de  Alex»  forL  p.  355,  a.,  de  Mutie,  p. 
113a,  a. ;  Cic.  Brut  50 ;  Bode,  G^oseft.  d.  lyrvek. 
Diekhmd  d,  HeUemen^  u.  p.  321,  &c.)     His  two 
dangbters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  &ther,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
ia  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 
ANTIGNO'TUS.    [Antiqonus,  sculptor.] 
AJ4T1'G0NE  CAin-iT^n}).     1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.   She  had  two  bro> 
there,  Eteodes  and  Pdyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismeue. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  aa 
ft  noble  maiden*  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  fiither  and  brothers.    When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  &te  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
mther,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.   (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  8, 
Ac.)    She  remained  with  him  tiU  he  died  in  Colo- 
Dua,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.     Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;   but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.     When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quentiy,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brotiier 
Eteodes,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothcn  had  fallen  in 
sing^  combat,  Creon,  who  now  sooceeded  to  the 
thrane,  issued  aa  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
ptnaltieii  the  buiial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impbns  commaad,  Aatl* 
gone  alone  dafied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  ApoUodorus  (iiL  7. 
§  \\  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  kUled  himself  by  her  side ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment.  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab,  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Atitigonoi 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  andent  dramas,  is  still 
extant.  Antigone  acts  a  port  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonus  of  Sophodes, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Euiytion 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  lolcus,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastu&j  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.    (ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  MtL  vl  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyremua 
or  Onnetes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  AsterioiL  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  35; 
Orph.  Ar^,  161 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTrGONE  ('Ayri7<{ia|),  Um  daughter  of 
Ousander  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  GescA.  d*  Nadifol^er  AkaDORden^  )».  418,  Ac., 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhua.     (Pint. 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  Uie  descendanU  of  Anti- 
gonus,  king  of  Asia.  The  followinff  genealogical 
table  of  this  femily  is  taken  from  iJrvysen^s  («e^ 
ekkikU  der  Na/dtfclgm'  AleaKoiden, 


Demetri 


Antigonus,  died  b.  c.  801.    Married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  0>rrfaaeus. 

I 


ius  I.  (Polioroetes),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  &  a  283.    Married 

1.  Pbila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 

^1 


Philip,  died  a  c  ace. 


AntigODiii  Gonataa, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.C  289.    Married 

1.  Phila,d.ofSeleucua 
Nicator. 

3.  Deraow 

I 


T 


Stratonice. 
Married 

1.  SeleucBB. 

S.  Antiochui* 


Corrabua. 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.C.  350. 
Married  Olympiat 
•f  LaiiiM. 


Fhik. 
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I 
Donetniu  11^  k.  of 

Macedonia.    Died  B.  &  229. 

Married 

Stratonioe,  d.  (^  Antio- 

chas  Soter. 

Pbthia,  d.  of  Alexander, 

the  ton  of  Pjirhna. 


i. 


2. 


Antigonns  Doeon,  k.  of 
Macedonia.   Died  b.  a  221« 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetriaa  II. 


EcfaecratM. 
Ant^oniia. 


I — 

ApaouL 


Philip  v.  king  of  Maoedooia. 
Died  B.  c.  179. 

Penena,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conquered  bj  the  Romans  B.  a  168. 


ANTF00NU8  (*Arr(7oros),  a  Oieek  writer 
en  the  history  of  Italy.  (Feet.  t.  v.  JRomam; 
Dionya.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  sapposed  that  the 
Antigonus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {HorniU,  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  bat  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonns,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.  S.] 

ANXrOONUS  CArrl^oros),  son  of  Albx- 
ANDER,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  amhaseador  into  Boeotia,  in  b.  c.  172,  and  sno- 
cc«ded  in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliartus  to  remain  fiedthfiil  to  the  king. 
(Polvb.  xxvii.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'GONUS  (•AKTf7<»'oO.  ©^  Alexandria, 
a  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Prooemium  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonus, the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CArr^Tovo,),  king  of  Asia, 
Bumamed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Afaerob.  11;  Plat 
de  Paeror.  JEdue.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Elymiotis.     He  was  bom  about  &  c  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  c. 
323),  he  receiTed  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycta,  and  Pamphylia.      Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtainine  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ntin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects^      Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  ion  Demetrios  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia(32l); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  hia  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
sabmit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent     In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Emnenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
lefnge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortreaa  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Aketas  and  Attains,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  <ni  against  Antipater  (b  c.  820).  [Alcvtas.] 
The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(■iC.  319)  was  fiivoorable  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonaa,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reodi 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  rwent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Caasander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  fiither,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himselil  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  oonfederaqr  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  BUt  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  waa  appointed  by  Polyspeichon  to 
the  command  of  the  troop  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (b.  c.  318^ 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  a  31 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  B.  &  816,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  Ha- 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Aigyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  &r  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  oflicers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  f^batana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucos  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fiite  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt 

The  ambitions  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  ccNslition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  aU  parties  became 
exhaiuted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  b.  c.  31 1,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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dionld  kMp  pOMnMou  of  Thnce  and  Egypt  n- 
ipK^'el;,  tad  that  Antiganu  ihanld  h>Te  ths 
goTcruinmit  of  tH  Am.  Tlu  nuue  of  Sdenciu, 
•tnuigcly  maugh,  doe*  not  nppnt  in  (he  treaty. 

Thii  ftMCB,  howoTer,  did  not  Utt  more  than  a 
jmr.  Ptoleni;  wu  the  fint  to  break  it,  under 
pratence  thnl  Aniigonni  had  not  rotored  to  libeitj 
the  Qnek  dliea  in  Aus  Minor,  and  accordingl; 
aent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  diilodge  the  gairiKni  of 
Antigonni  from  the  maritime  towm.  (b.  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  una  at  £nt  tacceuful,  but  wai  aoon 
deprir^  of  all  he  had  gained  b;  the  conqoeila 
cf  Demetriui  (PalioRetei),  the  un  of  Aiiti^onua 
Meanwhile,  howeier.the  whole  of  Greece  wum  the 
power  of  Cauonder,  and  Demetrius  wai  theielon 
aeut  with  a  latge  Heat  to  effect  a  diieisou  in  hi> 
Sithei'*  farour.  DtniaUiiu  met  with  little  oppo)i- 
tion ;  he  took  poueuion  of  Atheai  in  B.  c  907, 
when  be  waa  receiTed  wiih  the  moH  eitravagant 
iattety.  He  alao  obtained  potMaaion  of  Megan, 
and  would  prDbabl]'  hiTs  become  maiter  of  th< 
wholo  of  Qnecs,  if  h*  had  not  been  recalled  bj 
lu*  &tber  to  oppote  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  thi 
ialand  of  Cypnu.  The  fleet  of  Demetriot  met  thai 
•f  PMlony  off  the  city  of  Salamii  in  Cypnu,  and 
ft  bttUla  entaed,  which  ii  one  of  the  moat  nsemora- 
bk  nf  the  naval  engagrmenti  of  antiquity.  Plo- 
louy  waa  entirely  defee,ted  (b.  c  30G),  and  AnI' 
gonni  aaaumed  in  coDeeqnenca  the  title  of  kin^ 
and  the  diadem,  the  aymbol  of  nyal  power  in 
Penia.  He  tin  oonferred  the  nme  title  npon 
Deiaetrine,  between  whom  and  hi>  Either  tbe  moat 
cordial  friendihip  and  nnaninuly  alwayi  preTaJlrd. 
The  example  of  Antigonni  waa  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lyiimachui,  azid  Selenciia,  who  an  from  thii 
tUH  drdgnaled  ai  king*.  The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  ths  Orontei  in  Syria  wu  foandol  by  Antigonui 
■B  the  preceding  yeal  (b.  c  907}- 

Antigonui  thougbt  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  cnuhing  Ptolemy.  He  ncsndingly  innded 
F^pt  with  a  large  force,  bat  hii  imraiion  waa  a* 
nniucceufnl  ai  Catiander'i  had  been  :  he  waa 
obliged  Ifi  Rtirs  with  great  Irwi.  (n.  c  306.)  He 
next  lent  Demetiioi  to  beiiege  Rhodei,  which  had 
lefuied  to  auiit  him  agaiaat  Ptolemy,  and  hod 
hitherto  Temained  nentnd.  Although  Demetriui 
made  the  moit  eitrnardiiisry  eflbrti  to  reduce  the 
phue,  he  wu  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
penecenuiee  of  the  beiieged ;  and  wai  iherefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  ■  year'*  aiege,  to  make  peace 
wiib  the  Rhodiani  on  lermi  Teiy  itTOureble  to  the 
latter,  (b.  r.  SDi.)  While  Demetriot  wai  engaged 
aipInU  Rhodei,  CaaHnder  had  recoTered  hii  foi~ 

iliat  made  Antigonni  aoiioiia  that  hii  ion  ihould 
moke  peace  with  (he  Rhodiani.  Demetriui  croued 
OTer  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  poaieuion  of 
the  principal  dlie*  without  mnch  difficulty,  col- 
leclfd  an  lUMmhly  of  deputiee  at  Curintb  (b.  c 
SOS),  which  eotifemd  upon  him  the  ume  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bettowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  nortb- 
wudi  aguinil  Cauander,  who,  alarmed  at  hit  dan- 
geroui  poiition,  tent  propoaali  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nn*.  The  proud  anewer  waa,  "Caaaandu  muit 
yield  to  the  pleoiure  of  Antigonni."  But  Caaaan' 
der  had  not  tnnk  lo  low  ai  thii :  he  eent  ambaa- 
Middii  lo  Seleucni  and  Ptolemy  for  aiBiBitince,  and 
induced  Lyiimachni  tn  intvde  AuB  Minor  in  order 

Antigamu  proeeedrd  in  pcraen  to  oppoie  I.ysimn- 
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I,  and  ende«Toui«d  lo  fame  him  to  an  "gt^ 
t  before  the  arriTuI  of  SeleocDi  finm  uppet 


It  in  thii  he  could  n 
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>uring  the 
;oineii  iiymnachue,  and  Demetriui  came  from 
Oieece  to  the  aiaiitance  of  his  father.  Tbe  ded- 
•ive  bu^e  took  place  in  the  foUgwing  year  (n.  c 
'Ml),  near  Ipiui  in  Phrjgia.  Antigonni  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-Bnl  jetx  of  hit  age,  and 
hii  anny  wai  completely  defeated.  DemetriBi 
eicaped,  but  wu  unable  to  reitore  the  fertunei  of 
his  houH.  IDiHXTHiua.]  The  dominioni  of 
Antigonui  were  dirided  between  the  conqnenn : 
Lysimachu*  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Au 
Minor,  and  Seleocni  the  countiiei  between  Iha 
coait  of  Syria  and  the  Euphntes,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadodi.  (Died.  Ub.  xriiL- 
XI. ;  Pint.  jEnnuMi  and  DeaUbvii ;  Dnyien, 
ffitnUnba  dtr  Nadtfiilgir  Aimmdtn;  Thiriwallli 

The  head  on  the  foDowinf  coin  of  Antuona^ 
FiShlich  mppoKi  to  be  N^^lunel,  bat  Eekhel 
thinks  th&l  it  represents  Dionyina,  and  that  the 
coin  wu  struck  by  Antigontis  after  bit  naTal  vie- 
toij  off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  ihow  that  ha  ahould 
subdue  all  hii  enemiei,  u  Dionyms  had 
hii  in  India.  (Eekhel,  toL  iL  p.  118.) 


ANTI'aONUS  ('ArrfToni),  sf  CAVrwTOt,  fa 
anppoted  by  wrae  to  have  lired  in  tbe  reign  of 

Ptoleraaeua  PhiUdelphu^  and  by  othen  in  that  of 
Euergetes.  Reapecting  hi*  life  nothing  ii  knowui 
but  we  poueii  by  him  a  work  called  Ivrtptav 
n^wA^w  avrvyityii  {^Hutoriae  MirvbiUa),  which 
conuiti  for  the  moil  part  of  extracts  from  the 
"Auscullationei"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  From 
aimilsr  worki  of  CalllmachnH  Tiniaeua,  irnd  othen 
which  are  now  loit.  It  ii  only  tbe  circumitaneo 
thU  ha  hai  ihiu  preierred  extnicti  from  other  and 
better  wotki,  that  givei  nsy  value  to  this  com[HlB- 
tion  of  itmnge  itoriea,  which  is  evidently  inade 
without  ikill  or  judgment  It  wu  lint  edited, 
together  with  Anloninni  Liberalis,  by  Xylander, 
Buel,  1568,  Bid.  The  beat  edition*  aro  those  o( 
Meuniui,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619,  4lo.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann,  Leipsig,  1791,  ito.  Antigonu*  also  wrota 
an  epic  pnem  entitled  'ArrhiiTpoi,  of  which  two 
linei  are  preterred  in  Athenaeus.  (iiL  p.  82.)  The 
Antbologia  Giaeca  (ii.  IDS)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonu..  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OONUS  CAm>n.i),  of  Cuhak,  id 
A*is  Minor,  a  Omek  writer  on  sgricalture.  who  i* 
Inferred  to  by  Pliny  (EInck.  Ubb.  vui.  xiv.  x». 
ivii.),  Vorro  (0«  «»  H<ul.  i.  1),  and  Columdln  (i. 
1),  but  who«,  i«  ii  unknown.  [L9,] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  CawItomi  Aiiffiw), 
to  nlled  becauK  it  wu  said  he  wu  :ilw8y*  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  wu  the  aon  of  Olympiu  of 
r^riua  and  Demetriot  of  Cyrene,  who  wu  a  ton 
of  Uemetriua  Polian.-ali)  and  a  brother  of  Atitigo- 
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■US  Oonatas.  [Antiuonidab.]  On  the  deoth 
«f  Demetrins  II.,  B-c.  229,  AntigonuB  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  bis  ton  Philip,  whence  he 
waa  lometimes  designated  by  the  surname  *£«-(- 
rpovos.  (Athen.  n.  p.  251,  d. ;  Lir.  xl.  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  abnost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
bis  own  right  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bax^ 
KuwntiK  on  the  boilers  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  afllairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Oeoroenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
Ivins,  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians.  He 
defeated  the  Illyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c.  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  fiir  his  wisdom  and  modemtion.  He  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  zzviii.  3,  4  ;  Plut 
AraL  and  Oecm, ;  Polyk  iL  45,  &&,  70;  Niebuhr, 
JTiEmM  &Ar^f0«,  p.  232,  &C.)    [Aratus;   Clbo- 

ANTrOONUS  CArr^TOfOfX  son  of  Echbo 
RATKS,  the  brother  of  Antigonui  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  B.  c.  179,  the  felse  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequenee  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  snroessor ;  but  on 
his  diMth  Peiseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  eauied  Antigoiius  to  be  kiUed.  (Liv.  zL  54- 
5a) 

ANTI'GONUS  G(yNATA8  (^Kmiyms  To. 
Mtros),  son  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonus, king  of  Asia.    [Antioonioax.]     When 
hM  fether    Demetrins  was  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia by    Pyrrhus,  in  b.  a  287»  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesoa ;    but   he   did   not   aasome    the    title    of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  &ther*s  death 
in  Asia  in  B.  c.  283.     It  was  some  years,  how- 
ever, before  he  obtained  possesnon  of  his  p»> 
temal  dominions.     Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (b.  c.  286);  Lysimachus 
was  succeeded  by  Selencus  (280),  who  was  mu> 
dered  by   Ptolemy  Ceraunns.     Cerannus  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
the  ne2:t  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimants  to  the  throne.    Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochns,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his    fether*s   conquests.      But  he  withdrew  his 
daim  on   the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,   Phila, 
with  Antigonus.     He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  273* 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.     He  recovered 
bis  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,   however,  did  not  retain  possession 
•f  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
hy  the  conqnesta  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
■on  of  Antigontis,  who  now   obtained  part  of 
Epeinis  in  addition  to  hir  paternal  dominions.   He 
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Rubsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  leamie,  and  died  in  b.  c.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  aher  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (Plut  Derna^r. 
51,  Pyrrhus^  26;  Justin,  zxiv.  1,  zzv.  1 — 3, 
zxvi.  2 ;  Polyb.  ii  43,  &c. ;  Ludan,  Macrcb,  ell; 
Niebuhr,  Kleine  Sckri/iat,  p.  227,  &c.)  Antigonus* 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/Lc),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  fether's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  i*  a 
Mac^onian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  YOMtrdt, 
which  signifies  an  iron  phite  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  fiom 
wearing  luch  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  OP  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  CAprtyovos),  king  of  Judaba« 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fop 
ther  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey*s  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  notable  to  obtain  any  assist^ 
anoe  from  Caesar^s  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defieatcd, 
and  took  Jerusiuem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, who  hand- 
ed bun  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefector  in  b.  c.  37. 
rjoaeph.  Antiq,  xiv.  18-16,  B.  J,  L  IS,  14;  Dion 
Obss.  zlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difllerence  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  ice 
Wemsdor^  d»  FUt  Librontm  Maeoah.  pw  24,  and 
Ideler,  CkrtmoL  iL  p.  389,  &c) 

ANTI'GONUS  CArrtTow*),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ING,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  lA<»rtius  (vii.  12).  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Psrsbus  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  b.  c,  when  Attains  I., 
king  of  Pei'garous,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  say<  *' Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyranmcidasque  supra  dictos,**  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  **Antignotus  et  luctatores, 
perixyomenon,**  &c.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Ajn-f-yowj),  a  Greek  army 
surgbon,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compot.  Afedham.  see.  Zcmos, 
ii.  1,  vol.  ziL  pp.  557,  580.)  Mareellus  Empiricua 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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ymrj  pofltibly  be  the  Mine  penon  (Marc  Empir. 
J)&  AMieam.  c  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
BoentionB  an  impudent  qnaek  named  Antigonua, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  por 
tients  had  been  restored  to  life  after  haying  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc.  Pkiloptemdes^  §§21, 
25,  26.  Tol.  ill  ed-  Tauchiu)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ANTI'LEON  CAyriAffW).  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (Ilfpl  Xfwiwv),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertias.  (iiu  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  f  ArrfAoxof),a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  br  Anaxibia  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  9), 
br  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iil  451),  by  Euxy- 
dice.      Hyginus  {Fab.  252)  states,  that   as  an 
in&nt  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.     He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (ApoUod.  iiu  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  hii  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave    him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1697.)    Antilocbus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.    (Od.  iii.  112  ;  /^  xxiii.  556,  607,  xviiL 
16.)     He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.    {Od.  iv.'l86,  &c,  xi.  522;  Find. 
Pyth.  vi.  32,  &c.)     Hyginus,  in  one  passage  {Fab, 
1 1*2)  states  that  he  was  shiin  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
{Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.     {Od.  xxiv. 
16;  Paus.^ii.  19.  §  1 1.)     Philostratus  (^«r.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.     When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of   his  fiither  at    his  unexpected  arrival 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beaaty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
pnmd  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  skin 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  fonend  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.      (Comp.  B'ickh,  ad  Find.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  byPolygnotus  in  theLesche 
of  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1  ;  Pfailostr.  /com.  iL 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  CAyrfA^xw).  «  G^eek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (CleoL 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassiis.  {£)e  Comp,  Verb.  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
Dfjfcript.  Oiffmp,  xlix.)  Theodoret  {Tkerap.  viiL 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  £br 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Frotrtpt. 
p.  13)  and  Amobius  {adv.  Gent.  ri.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret  [L.  S.] 
ANTIMA'CHIDES,arohitect  [Antistates.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  {'Amifuixof),  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Tioy  to  ads 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Hom.  //.  xi. 
122,  &&,  138,  &c)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (//.  xi  125.)  He  had  three  sons, 
and  when  two  ojf  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolodius, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  MeneUns,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
letkm.  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  Met  xii.  460.)  [L.  &] 

ANTl'MACHUS  (Avrf/iaxoj).  1.  Of  Claros, 
a  son   of  Hipparehus,   was    a  Greek   epic  and 
elegiac  poet.     (Cic.  Brut.  51 ;  Ov.  TrisL  i.  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon.    He  flourish^  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesiaa  war.     (Died.  xiii.  108.)     TIm 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  foct  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and   Plato  the  philosopher  sufll- 
ciently  indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  l^tand.  18 ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat  Tun.1  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heniea, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratus  of  Heracleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self, and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  feilure^ 
destroyed  his  own  poem.    Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  tha 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortane  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it     The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Pkito  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  according  to 
nim,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audiencs 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  tha 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  ^  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  readt 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thonsanda 
of  other  hearers.**    Now  an  aneedote  simikff  to 
the  one  related  by  Cioen  is  recorded  of  Antagoraa 
the  Rhodian  [Antaookas],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  oocnrrenoe,  together  with  other  imnroba^ 
bilitiea,  have  led  Wt\i^tt{Der£^MkeC^Jti$,  p. 
105,  Ac.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitudoi 
th^  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intdligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  b,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. ( Athen.  xiiL  p.  598 ;  Brunck,  AnalecL  u 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Plut  ComoLadApoUon.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
quarian infonnation«  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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Mt  for  tty  higher  or  poetinl  rfiSMii,  that  Agathar- 
cUdM  mde  an  abridgmaDt  of  it.  (Phot.  BibL 
p.  17U  ad.  Bekktf.) 

The  principal  wiak  of  Antimachns  vas  hie  epic 
poen  called  Thebak  (e^ftilt),  which  Cioeio  deng^ 
Mtfle  ee  wtagmmm  Ulmd  oo/asiea.    Porpbyriue  {ad 
/forat<itfi^MN.146)nyt,  that  Antimachne  had 
^Nin  oat  hit  poem  m  much,  that  in  the  24th  hook 
{oobmm)  hie  Seren  Heroes  had  not  yet  anired  at 
Thebes.     Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  SrTen,  but  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  Aridoph.  Pa*.  1268),  the 
lesgth  ^  the  poem  mast  hare  been  immense.     It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Zjidst  fiill  of  mythological  lore, 
aod  all  that  had  any  connexion  wi^  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it    It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  henoe  we  find 
it  stated  by  Qnintilian  (z.  1.  §  58  ;  eomp.  Dionys. 
Hal.  JM  firK  (hmpot.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
■nsnceeesfal  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
woriLS  were  not  gracefn^  and  were  deficient  in 
arssngement     His  style  aim  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.     He  bor* 
mwed  expressions  and   phrases  from  the   tragic 
writeis,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL  ad  Nieamd  Tkeriae.  3.)     Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  fi>remnners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  lor  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  huge.     The  Alexandrine  gremmarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  pnferreid  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.    (Dion.  Cass*  Ixix.  4 ;  Spartian. 
Hadrimm,  5.)    There  an  some  other  worics  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titled "ApTt/us  (Steph.  Kys.  a  o.  KortfAaioy),  a 
second  called  A^Xra  (Athen.  rii.  p.  800),  a  third 
called  'Isrxiny  (EtymoL  M.  a  v.  'ACoAifr«p),  and 
pcrhape  alto  a  Centaufomachia  (NataL  Com.  Til. 
4);   bat  su  in   all  these   cases  Antfanachus  is 
mrntiened  without  any  descriptiTe  epithet,  it  can- 
not be   aacertaSaed  whether  he  is   the   Clarian 
poet,  for  then  are  two  ether  poeta  of  the  same 
aame;     Saidas  my*  that  Antimachus  of  Claroo  waa 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
made  a  recension  <^  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
bat  respecting  theee  poinu  see  F.  A.  WoU^  Pro- 
Ufom,  ppbClxxviL  and  clxxxi.,  &c.     The  numerous 
fingmenta  of  Antimachus  hare  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  O.  Schellenbeig,  Halle,  1786,  8to.    Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  O.  Stoll, 
Ammadv.  in  Antimaehi  Froffm,   06tting.    1841. 
Theee  belonging  to  the  Tbebais  are  coUected  in 
Diotxer*s  Dm  Pragm.  dor  EpueL  Poe$,  dor  GrieeL 
ik  anf  AUxomd,  p.  99,  fto,  comp.  with  NadUray^ 
p.  38,  Ac     See  N.  Bach,  Pkiidae^  Hermmanactit, 
jfc  nliqmiae^  ^e.  Epinuinim  d»  Antimadd  Lyda^ 
p.  240  ;  Bkmiiield  in  the  Oatneal  JoamaLt  ir.  p. 
231 ;  Welcker,  Der  Bpitcke  C^dus,  p.  102,  &c. 
-  2.  Of  Taoa,  an  epic  poet     Plutarch  {RomuL 
)2)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing aboat  the  eclipee  which  occurred  on  the  day 
ef  the  fonndation  ef  Rome.    Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Stnrn.  ri  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  eariy  period  of  Oreek  literature. 

3.  Of  HaLioi*OLU  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  cali^  Koattmroda^  that  is, 
«a  the  cnation  of  the  uniYerse,  oonnating  of  8780 
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hexameter  venea.  Tietaea  (ad  l^foopkr*  345) 
quotea  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
Uiey  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintier,  /Vv^n**  der 
h^piKk.  Poet,  rom  AletnuuL^  &c.  pi  97.)    [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (PUn.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)   [P.  S.] 

ANTIME'NIDAS.     [Alcaku&j 

ANTIMOERUS  ('Anrl/uNfWf),  a  sophUt,  was 
a  native  of  Af cnde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(Pkt  Pnioff.  p.  316,  a.;  Themist.  Orai,  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  \L.  S.] 

ANTl'NOE  (*Atntp6n),  a  daughter  of  Cepbeua. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  waa 
to  be  founded.  She  waa  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantiueia  conn 
memoreting  this  event.  (Pans,  viii  8.  §  3,  9« 
§2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythiad  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  odApoUon,  Mod,  i.  164'; 
Paus.viii.  11.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTrNOUS  ('AvrlM»vr),a  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suiton  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attentpted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telenuchus.  (Hom.  Od.  xxiL  48,  &&, 
iv.  630,  &c,  xvi.  371.)  When  (.>dys8euB  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  hiou 
{Od,  xviiL  42,  &c)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
fint  of  the  suiton  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Udya* 
sous,  (xxii  8,  &C.)  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  CArrfrovrX  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
Of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romana  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief^  Cephahis,  were  oonnecW 
ed  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend* 
ship,  and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Borne  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  aod  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Kome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  Af^r  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  b.  c.  168.  Poly  bins  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTTNOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bom  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  he  a'as 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  beosme  the  object  of  his  extravagant  afiection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  be  threw  himsftU 
into  the  river,  eitlier  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led. 
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ANTIOCHCa. 
Eioai  belief  that  b;'  u  ddng  ha 


■ome  cBlimitj  bom  lbs  cmperer. 
uion  (jaiuai  BTOdn  the  Utter  luppoutioo.  The 
grief  oTthe  erapcTDr  knsw  no  boundi.  Hi 
IS  perpctiwte  the  memory  of  hii  &todi 
numumenti  of  ill  kindi.  He  rebuilt  the  atj  df 
Bea  in  the  Thebaii,  ami  which  Antiooiu  ni 
drewned,  and  gire  it  the  ninie  of  Antinoapolii. 
He  eoniied  Anlinout  utiDngit  (he  gait,  cauKd 
templei  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Eg.vpt  and  Oietee 

«lmoet  eTei?  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  tbe 
•anclturiei  dedicated  to  bim  oradea  wen  delivered 
in  hig  luune.  Game*  wen  alM  celebrated  in  hii 
honour.  {DicL ijf  AnLi.  v.' Arnriim.)  A  Mar  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  lodiac,  which  the  eoiutien 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  Brtt  made  it* 
appearance,  and  wai  the  aonl  of  Antinou,  received 
bii  name,  which  it  itill  bear*.  A  large  nnmher  of 
work*  of  an  of  all  kiod*  wen  eiecnted  in  hi> 
hanonr,  and  man;  of  them  are  itiU  extant.  Thej 
bare  been  difliiKtT  deKiibed  and  chuulied  by 
Konrad   LeTciow  m   hi>  treatue  I7<An-  dm  An- 

j4/totiHu  The  death  of  Antinou,  wbicb  took 
place  probably  in  a.  d.  132,  aesnia  to  huTo  fbnned 
an  en  in  the  hiilory  of  ancient  ait.  (Dion  Caai. 
Iiix.  11;  Spartian.  Hadriait.  li;  Paiu.  niL  9. 
1 4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

There  were  Taiiana  medala  atmck  in  honour  of 
Antinou*  in  the  Qreek  citiei,  but  none  at  Rome  nr 
is  any  of  the  Reman  eolonin.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  wu  itnick  u  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place  of  Hadrian,  the  inieriplion  ii  H  IUTP12 
ANTINOON  8EON,  that  iv  ~  Uii  natire  country 
{nmencei]  the  god  Antinon*."  The  inKriplion 
OD  the  revene  ii  nearly  cflaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  wai  made :  it  wai  originally 
AAPIANQN  BieTNIEAN.  On  it  Mercury  ig  re. 
BTMented  with  ■  boll  by  hii  nda,  which  probably 
baa  refenna  to  Afia.    (Eckbel,  tL  p.i2B,&e.) 


e  Parthiar 


ANTI'OCHIS  pAmoxIf),  I.  A  tiller  ef 
AntHxbui  the  flmt,  married  ta  Xenea,  king  of 
Armaiata,  a  city  between  the  Eophrale*  and  the 
Tigrii,  (Poljb.  TiiL  2S.) 

2.  A  daoghler  of  Anliochu*  the  Qreal,  married 
to  Ariaiathe*,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hni- 
band  two  daugfaten  and  a  ion  named  Milhridalea, 
(Diod.  mi.  EcL  3;  Appian,  Syr,  5.) 

S.  A  danghter  of  Achiieua,  inamed  to  Altnlni, 
and  the  mother  ef  Attalua  I.,  king  of  Pcrgamui. 
(,Ci(nB,  aliL  p.  GSt.)  I 

ANTI'OCUUS  (■A>t(*x">  Thtre  are  thrai  j 
niytliical  penonigaa  of  Ifaia  name,  ooorerning  whoin  ' 
thpihing  of  any  inureit  ii  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  : 
P.Dm.i.  S  S9. 1.  10.  (1  i  Apolkid.  ii.  4.  §  S.&cj 
H;eio.fo*.  170.)  [LS.] 

ANTI'OCEIUS  ('Arrloxoi),  of  ArcaiJF.n   Cili- 
BJa,  ■  wphiiit,  or  ai  he  himielf  prelended  id  be.  a 
He  OMHrbbed  abaol  a.d.  SOO, 
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during  the  nign  cf  Serer 
belongei}  to  a  diitinguiilud  hmity,  ■ 
of  which  were  aflerwardi  rai*ed  U  t 
at  Roma.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  af&ii*  of 
big  native  place,  but  with  hi*  large  property,  which 
WB*  incnued  by  the  libeality  of  the  emperor*,  be 
wa*  enabled  to  Mippoit  and  relieve  hi*  {ellow- 
citiieni  whenever  it  vai  needed.  He  uied  la 
■pend  bii  nighta  in  the  temple  of  Aedepioi,  partly 

with  the  god  in  them,  and  putly  on  account  of  the 
convenation  of  other  penoni  who  likewiie  anent 
their  night*  there  without  being  able 
During  the  war  of  Caiaolla  ag  '  ' 
he  wBi  at  lint  of  eoroe  eervice  to  the  Rnman  army 
by  hi*  Cynic  mode  of  life,  hut  afterwaid*  he  de- 
letted  to  the  Parthiani  together  with  Tiridetei. 

Antlocbui  vrai  one  of  the  moit  distinguiihed 
rhetorician!  of  hii  time.  He  wai  a  pupil  of  I)ar- 
danua,  the  Auyrian,  and  Dionyno*,  the  Milnian. 
He  uied  to  ipnJt  eilempore,  and  bii  dedamationa 
and  ontion*  were  diitinguiihed  far  their  patho*, 
their  richnei*  in  thought,  and  the  precinon  of  their 
atyle,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bcmba*4 
of  other  rbetoiician*.    Bat  he  alio  acquired  iom« 

hiatorical  work  of  hi>(IaTD|>fa)  which  iapraiisd  fiir 
the  elegance  of  ill  atyle,  bat  what  wai  the  gabjeet 
of  thii  biitoiy  i*  unknown.  Phirnichoi  (p.  32) 
refen  to  a  work  of  hii  called  'Hyif^  (Phikutr. 
Pit.  «pl.  ii.  4.  fi.  g  4  i  Dion  Cm*.  lirviL  ISi 
SiJdai,  >.  n  ;  Endot  p.  58.)  [L.  3.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  CAiriax").  of  AllIllcDaiA, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Oreek  pocu  of  the  middle 
Attic  eomedr.  (Athen.  iL  p.  SS2.)  Fahricin* 
think*  that  Eia  ii,  perhapa,  the  aune  man  aa  the 
mytbographer  Antiochui,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  tnditioni  ananged  according  to  the  piacca 
where  they  were  comnt.  (Ptolem.  HephaeiL  T. 
9  1  Phol.  CaL  190.)  Soma  wrilen  an  inclined  to 
conndec  the  mytiiogn^gc  a*  tb«  Mime  with 
Antiochm  of  Aegaa  or  Antiodma  of  Syiaeoie ;  bm 
nolhtngceitaincanbeHidaboDtthemuter.  [L-3.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  {'ArrUixin),  an  AnciDUN,  wii 
the  envoy  lent  by  hi*  Hate  to  the  Penian  court  in 
IL  r,  S67,  wben  embaeiie*  went  to  Son  fna  mot 
of  the  Ondan  atate*.  The  Areadiiiu,  probably 
through  the  infioence  of  Pelopidai,  the  Thehan 
ambouadar,  were  tiealed  a*  of  lesi  importaixv 
than  tbe  Eleani — an  al&oni  which  AniiiKfaD*  re- 
MiDlad  by  refilling  the  preeenti  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
/ULvii.  l.iSS,&c.)  Xenophon  Miyt,  that  An- 
tiochm had  conqueied  in  the  pancratium;  and 
Pauianiai  informi  ui  (vi  3.  |  4)^  tbt  Antiochna, 
the  pancraliatt,  wat  a  native  of  Leprcnm,  and  that 
he  conqnered  in  thii  conteat  once  in  the  Olympe 
gamei,  twioe  in  the  Nemeon,  and  twice  in  the 
Iithmian.  Hii  etatna  wai  nade  by  Nicodamun. 
Lepreum  waa  claimed  by  the  Anadian*  a*  one  of 
their  towna,  whence  Xenophon  cilli  Antiochui  in 
Arcadiiin  ;  but  it  i*  more  ngvally  reckoned  la  be- 
longing to  Elia 

ANTI'OCHCS  CArvIox").  "f  AaoaLOW,  ibo 
fbon>ler,  ii  be  ii  caJled,  of  the  flflb  Academt,  wu 
a  fiiend  of  Loculloa  ihe  antagooiit  of  Uithr>datM, 
iiid  the  incher  nf  Cicero  dnring  hit  itudit*  at 
Athene  (B.a  79)  ;  but  be  had  a  achool  at  Alexin. 

faive  and^  hii  Vtt.  (Pint.  Cic  e.  4.  ImoiU.  e.  4S  ; 
Cic.  AeaL  ii.  19.)  Be  wai  a  phikwipher  o(  eon- 
liiWable  nputatioa  in  bia  tiuMt  fur  Gtiaba  is  d^ 
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teriliiBg  AfcaloD,  mentioiis  his  birth  there  lu  a 
maik  oT  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  759), 
and  Cieero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
and  re^)ectfiil  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  35,  Brtft  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
his  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Cameades,  as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adrersary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  **  Canonica,"  is  quoted  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic  (Sext.  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not.  in 
loc) 

T)ie  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato*s  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  {Acad.  ii.  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  Uie  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer^ 
taiiity  of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fidlibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  &llen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practicaL  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  exanune  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover^ 
ing  truth ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost     (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  8.) 

He  prof(»sed  to  be  rerivbg  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  PIato*s  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Cameades,  that 
the  intellect  bad  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
ima^ies  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad,  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
WBs,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
tluit  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  conld  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  ce^ 
tainty  than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  fiilse  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it:  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{fd.  13.)  This  reasoxung  waa  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  felsehood ; 
*nd  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  tnen 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
«ny  assumption  at  alL  .  (/</.  34.)  Tn  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stiics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fallaciousness  brought  againit  them  by  tha 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  erident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  onlr 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (t^  iwtarrfrip 
and  t6  9o^affr6v) :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus^  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian« 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(Id.  42,  de  Pm.  v.  25,  7\mc  Qvae$L  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Aoad,  iL  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  {icL  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi« 
losopher,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.     (Sext.  Empir.  I  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  f  Avt/ox«).  an  Astronombh 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AirorffAc<rfiaT<«a£ 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  15 1 .)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolemaeus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  transkition 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  fol.,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
lamhL  de  MysL  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (*AvtIoxos),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades*  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend  ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  nnd 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Alcih.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  IleU,  L  5.  §  11, 
&c;  Diod.  xui.  71;  Pint  Alcib.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  CAvTioxoO,  king  of  Com- 
MAOBNB,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syriim  king^ 
dom  of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wan  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
kst  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  kiwg  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinioiL  (Clinton,  F.H.  iii.  p.  343.) 

o 
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ThU  king  i>  fint  uwntiaiwd  about  a.  c.  fi9,  in  the 

cunpaign  of  Lnculliu  agtuiiM  Tigrann.  (Dion  Cut. 
Frag-  "".  i) 

./^r  Pdmpey  bad  depowd  Antiocbiu  Atwticn*, 
the  lut  Icing  (d  Sjii*,  a.  c  S5,  be  nurcfaed  ■gsimt 
Antiochiu  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  ihortiy 
tflerwitnia  concluded  b  prace.  (b.  c  Si.)  Pompej 
added  U>  big  duminiani  Seleuceia  imd  the  conquoti 
he  bad  nude  in  Mewpoimuia.  (Appiao,  Miiir, 
106,114.)  WhM  Cicero  «»  go»eraor  of  Cilida 
(a  C  ai),  he  reeeiied  from  Antiochiu  intelligence 
tS  Ihs  movement!  of  the  Parthiani.  (Cic.  ad  Fan. 
XT.  1.  S,  4.)  In  the  ciiU  wu  between  Caeiar  and 
Pompej  (B.C49),  Antiochai  united  (he  laltet 
with  tnx^  {Cieur,  B,  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appiso,  B.  C. 
n.  49.)  In  B.  c  38,  Ventidiui,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antoniiu,  after  conquering  the  Panhiant,  marcht^ 
agninit  Antiochiu,  attracted  by  the  gnat  treaiuTet 
which  tbi*  king  poaaeued  ;  and  Anloniiu,  arriving 
at  the  ojmj  jtut  as  the  wv  waa  commencing,  look 
it  into  hie  own  hondi,  and  laid  liege  to  Somoiata. 
Ha  wu,  however,  unable  to  take  the  flnce,  and 
wu  glad  to  ntitv  after  making  peace  with  Anljo- 
chua.  (Dion  Cau.  ilii.  30-22  \  Plut.  AnI.  54.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochiu  married  Orodea,  king  of 
Paitbia.  (Dion  Caaa.  lUi.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  tbe  death  of  Antiochui,  but  he 
mint  bars  dUd  before  B,  c  SI,  aa  hii  lucceuor 
Mithridalea  ii  mentioned  ai  king  of  Commagcne  in 
that  year.  {P\a\.  Ant  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  n.  ("AKTloxot),  king  of  CoH- 
UAiiBNa,  succeeded  Mitbridatet  T.,  and  waa  mm- 
Tnoned  to  Rome  \tj  AuguituB  and  executed  in  b.  c. 
29,  becauH  be  Iiad  caused  the  auauination  of  an 
ambauiidor,  whom  hii  brother  had  tent  to  Roinc. 
Aagattui  gave  the  kingdom  to  Milhndalei  11., 
who  wa>  then  a  boy,  becauH  bit  bthcr  had  been 
muidered  by  the  king.    [Dion  Can.  Iii.  43,  lii.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  n\.^tiinluxot),^m^<^CoM- 
HAGiNi,  aeemi  to  have  •uccmded  Milhndnle*  It. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  u.  17,  (Tec.  Anx.  ii.  42.)  Upon  bit  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Romair  province  {Tvz.  Arm. 

I  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 


wai  apparentlj  a  aon  of  AotiocbB)  III.,  and  re- 
ceived hii  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  □. 
Sa,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  aeii- 
Caligula  all  ■-        ■ 


whole  ai 


:  of  the  I 


'.»  of  Con 


nagent 


dur- 


enlf  Jeaa  Ibi 

pcovinca.  (Dion  Cfiu.  lii.  6\  Suet.  Cai.  16.)  He 
lived  on  moat  intiroati  teima  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  tpoken  of  at  the  in- 
■tnicton  of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Caw.  Ux.  24.)  Thi>  fnendihip,  however, 
wai  not  of  very  long  cDnlinuaDce,  for  he  was 
anbaeqnenlly  depoied  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  hit  kingdom  again  till  tbe  acceuion  of 
Clandiu.inA.D.  41.  (Dion  Ca«L  Ix.  H.)  lnA.D. 
43  hia  aon,  alio  called  Antiochut  Epiphanei,  was 
betrothed  to  Druulla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippn. 
t.9.§l.)     In  A.  I^  53  Aniiochu. 


rv 
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lied  Clitn 
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tioopi  to  make  war  agsinet  the  Parthiana,  and  i 
the  year  G9  he  terved  under  Carbulo  ageintt  Tir 
date^  brstfao  of  th«  Parthian  king  Vologatea.  (xii 
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7,  37.)      In  coDieqaenc*  of  hii  tervicM  in  thia 

war,  he  obt^ned  in  tbe  year  61  part  of  Annenia. 
(xiv.  26.)  He  eipoaied  tbe  aide  of  Veapoalao, 
when  ha  waa  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  tL  70 ;  and 
he  i>  then  apoken  of  aa  the  richest  of  tlie  tributary 
kingi.  (Tac./f»(.ii.el.]  In  ibenme  yesrbeaent 
foreei,  commanded  by  hia  eon  Antiocbui,  to  anisi 
Tituain  the  liege  of  Jenualem.  (Joaepfa.  fieJ^-./wJ. 
V.  11.  8  3;  Tat  HiU.  v.  1.)  Two  yew.  after- 
wirdi,  A.  D.  72,  he  wu  accuied  by  P»etn^  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conipiring  with  the  Panbiana 
Bgainat  the  Komana,  and  wu  in  conieiiuence  de- 


the  remainder  of  hia  life  with  hia 
■eni  Antiochui  and  Callinicui,  and  waa  treated 
with  great  reepect  (Joieph.  A,^.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  Kveral  coini  of  thii  king  extant,  from  which 
we  Itani,  that  tbe  name  of  hii  wife  wu  lotape. 
Inthe  one  annexed  bail  called  BA31AET3  MErA3 
ANTIOXOX  On  the  nnne  a  Korplon  ii  npre- 
■ented,  inrmunded  with  the  foliage  of  the  kmrel, 
and  inacribed  KOHMArHNnN.  (Eekhel,  m.  p. 
255,  &c;  comp.  CUulon,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  343,  Ac) 


ANTI'OCHUS  ("Arrfox"). "  EpiOli*M«ATKI 
poet,  one  of  whote  epigrama  ii  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.    (,i.  412.)  (L,  S.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  fAi-r&x"  '«!»(), 
ao  called  from  hii  grasping  and  ambltioui  character, 
wai  the  younger  «in  of  Antiochui  II.,  king  uf 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  hie  father  in  B.  c  246, 
Antiochui  waged  war  upon  hii  bmther  Seleucui 
Callinicui,  in  order  to  obtain  Atia  Minor  for  hit"- 
aelf  u  an  independent  kingdom.     Thi.  war  lailed 

tirrly  defeated,  chiefly  through  tbe  effbrta  of  Alta- 
lui,  king  of  Peivamui,  who  drove  him  out  of  Aaia 
Minor,  Antiochiu  >til»eqnpntly  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  wai  killed  by  robber,  in  a  c.  227.  Ilo 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielai,  king  of  Bithjnin. 
[Jurtin.  iiriL  2,  3  i  Polyaen,  iv.  I7i  Pint.  ^Ifw. 
p.  4B9,  B.1  Euieb.  Ci™..  Arm.  pp.  846,  347; 
Clinton,  f. //.  iii.  pp.  311,  312,  413.)  Apollo  ia 
repreienied  on  the  revene  of  the  onnexM  coin. 
(Eckhel.iii.p.219.) 
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ANTrOCHUS,  a  Jurist,  who  wu  at  the  head 
of  the  oommistion  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
dociaa  Code.  He  waa  />ra0/^t»  praetorio  and 
eonftuL  In  the  SSrd  Novell  of  Theodonua  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  ia  ^ken  of  as  a  penon 
deceaied,  Uhuirk  memortM  AnHoduu.  He  is  oon- 
loonded  by  Jac  Oodefroi,  in  the  FtoUffom^na  of 
hia  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c.  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Maroellinna  as  liTing  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochns,  the  ennnch,  who  was  praepo- 
tUuM  mmeti  enHeuli,  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  Tolnme  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrfoxof),  of  Laodicba,  a 
aocptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertins.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  CAvt/oxoj),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  iroi^imif  r^f 
Aytas  ypa^s,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  fioith,  as 
eontained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  the  ^UiotAeca  Pairum^ 
Paris,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618 ;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  waa  first  published  by  Fronto  Dncaeus, 
in  the  Awetaarn  BiJU.  PcUr.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  Morell's  liiU,  P<Ur,  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius*  BiU. 
Graec  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.  [Paccius  An- 
tiochus.] 

ANTrOCHUS  PHlLOMEn-OR  (♦iAoA«jT«/>) 
is  soppoaed  by  some  persona  to  hare  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  dniggiat,  who  mnst  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  aecond  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in* 
Tentor  of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
&&,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  Aniid,  iL 
14,  17,  voL  xiT.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  thfe  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
aic  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochns  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  Terse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H,  N.  xx. 
cap.  nit.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  He  Med.  iv. 
38.)  (See Cagnati  Variae  (XmrvaL  ii.  25,  p  174, 
ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrloxos),  1.  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  hare  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(De  SamL  Tuenda,  t.  5,  vol.  tL  p.  332)  of  the 
mod  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &C,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
Dedidncs,  and  when  npwards  of  eighty  years  old 
used  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot  Ae'tius  (tetiab. 
L  serm.  iiL  c.  114.  p.  132)  and  Panlus  Aegineta 
(rii.  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perfac^  belong  to  this  paysidan,  but  he  is  pro- 
Dabty  net  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  **  Antiocfana  Philometor.'* 

2l  The  name  of  two  phyncians,   saints  and 
iBartyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  bom  of  an  eques- 
trian   family    in    Mauritania.       After    devoting 
yean  to  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  saJce  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un* 
der  Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  lost 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  {Afariyrolfh 
yium  Romanwn ;  Bzovius,  Nommdator  Sanctorum 
Pn^eniom  Medtcorum;  Ada  Sandorumf  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  dementis,  Menologium  Graeoorum, 
vol.  iii  p.  168;  Fabricius,  BUdiotL  Graeca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAmtoxos),  bishop  of  Ptol»- 
maYh  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  anotiier  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  waraily  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
'died  not  later  than  408  a.  d.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  **  against  Avarice,** 
which  is  lost  (Gennad.  20  ;  Thciodoret  DkU,  ii. ; 
Phot  Cod.  288;  Ad.  CondL  Ephes.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  CaUd,  OxkL  Vmdobon.  pt  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  CA^«^Xw)»  *«  Athenian 
SCULPTOR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  ^Winc- 
kelmann's  Werke,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAtrrloxos),  the  father  of  Sb- 
LBUcus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  gnuid- 
fiither  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philippe 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  desoendanto  is  given  under  Sbleucioab. 

ANTI'OCHUS  {*Avrioxos)n  of  Syracuse,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysins  of  Hali- 
camassus  {Ant.  Bom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo> 
rian.  He  lived  about  the  year  b.  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  8.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cienta  on  accoimt  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were :  I.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i.  «, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  b.  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xiL  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  1 1.  §  3),  Gemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
(repU  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.)~2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  f^uenUy  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysius  (tf.  or., 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  By&  s.  v,  Bprmo% ; 
Hesych.  s.  v,  Xtivnv  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome^  L 
p.  1 4,  &c.     The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  cou- 
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adtwd  in  €.  K  T.  MbIItt,  Fnigm.  IBder.  Gran. 

Parii.  1841,  fp.  IBl— Mi.)  ft.  a.] 

ANT-l'OCHiJS  I.  CA>^*<),kii>gaf  SvBU, 
nrMniRl  90TER  (X-riff>>.  wa.  tke  «  rf  SelcDcu 
NicaMr  and  a  Peiwn  hdr,  ApsB*.  The  Bar- 
rage of  hift  bthvr  with  Apw  vu  one  of  tbow 
nwriirn  which  AIcismIpt  ctlebnled  it  Sua  m 
».  c  32S,  when  he  gate  Pmkn  wiin  u  bk  ^ 
MmtL  Thn  weald  fix  the  binh  af  Antkchu 
■bout  B.C  124.  He  wa  pmmt  with  hi*  £uher 
M  the  battle  of  Ip«>  in  r.  c  301.  which  wnnd 
for  Scleuciii  the  goieminmt  of  Aii>.  It  b  rrlBted 
nf  AntiochiB,  that  be  fell  ark  threngh  lore  of 
ftnlnntce,  the  jovng  nife  of  hia  fiohrr,  and  the 
AiDghier  «f  Dtinetriiu  PnUnrretn,  and  that  when 
bii  hther  leamt  the  caue  of  hi*  iUnn*  tbnn^ 
hit  pbjriician  Era>i*trMo>,  he  trmptti  Stntoirice 
to  him,  and  gaie  him  the  gnnniment  of  Upper 
Alia  with  the  title  of  king.  On  the  nmrder  of  hu 
biher  in  Macedonia  in  a.  c.  SRD,  Antiochu  nic- 
eceded  to  the  whole  of  hi*  dominion*,  aod  pnae- 
eulfd  hii  ctaina  to  the  thione  of  Macedonia  againit 
la,  hot  eienlnally  allowed   th( 


narrring   Phila,    t 
SlmUinice.  Ther 


ADghter  of    Seleneoi  a 


iirf. 


n  wkh  the  Oaul*.  whi 
Ahia  Minor.  Bj  the  help  of  hu  elephant*  he  gained 
■  ricton-  OTer  (heOaalf,  and  receired  in  conapqneim 
the  nirimmeof  Solet  (avr^).  He  wa*  afierwanh 
defeated  bj  Rampnei  near  Satdi*,  and  wai  aab' 
•nguenily  killed  in  a  tMond  battle  with  the  Oaali 
(b.  c  9SI ),  afler  a  reign  of  nineteen  jrear*.  8j 
hi*  wile  Siratonice  Antiochni  had  three  children: 
Antiochui  Theoi,  who  ineeeeded  him ;  Apwna, 
married  to  Magu )  and  Stratonice,  tnairied  In 
Itemelriu  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appiaii,  .^.  i»-6S; 
Juilin,  rm.  2 :  Plot  DemHr.  88,  39  i  Stiab.  liii, 
p.  633 ;  Pan*.  I  7;  Julian,  Mmp^.  p.  34B,  a.  b. ; 
Locian,  Ziuii,  B 1    Ac"        "    '  ""■ 

H.N.    - 


N.  (ill  42.)     Apollo  n  repietenled  on  the 
M  of  the  anueied  coJb.   (EckheL  iii.  p.  21.^. 


ANTIO'CnUS  ir.  f'AwIoxw).  king  of  SvBU, 
inmanied  TIIEOS(S^(),n  Bumame  wliich  he  de- 
rired  from  the  Miletian*  whom  ho  delivpred  from 
their  tyrant.  Timllrchu^  mcwedod  hia  father  in 
B.  c  261.  Soon  after  hit  Kceision  he  became  in- 
TulTcd  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphna,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  kuled  for  many  yean  and  grealty 
wenkened  the  Syrian  kin^don.   Taking  advantage 

the  Parthian  empire  in  ar,  2.>0i  and  hia  example 
wai  ahortly  anerww^i  followed  hy  Theodolus 
the  goiemur  of  Baclria,  who  molted  from  Anlin- 
made  Bactris  an  independent  kingdom, 
cei  induced  Anliochn*  to 
.a  granted  (n.  c  250)  on  , 
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enniliiisn  of  hia  Fatting  away  hi*  (mMr  wifc 
[^odice  and  Hwrrjing  Dennn,  a  daughter  of 
PielFBy.  Thia  eaaociioa  between  Syria  and 
^yp(  i*  lefened  to  io  tb*  book  of  Daniel  (iL  E), 
where  by  the  king  of  tb«  Bontb  we  ate  to  nnder- 
•taad  Egypt,  aod  1^  tbe  king  of  the  Dorth,  Syria, 
On  the  death  nl  Ptsloay  iw*  yew*  afterward* 
Aniiodiu  reollad  I^edice,  bat  ike  coold  Dot  (bt- 
giTe  the  iniall  that  had  been  •hewn  her,  and,  alill 
nuBtraating  .^ntiochna,  caoaed  biai  to  be  mardeied 
a*  well  H  BeraDce  and  her  (on.  Antiochaa  wa* 
killed  in  ■.  c  24G,  after  a  reign  of  Efteen  you*. 
By  Laodice  he  bad  Ibar  children,  Seleaen*  Callia)- 
ena,  who  toneeded  him,  Antiachm  Hieiai,  s 
daughter,  Stntsaiice,  nairied  la  Mithridatei,  and 
■notfaer  dnngbta  narricd  to  Ariaiathe*.  Phy- 
larthnt  rebled  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochua 
waa  mwh  giioi  to  wine.  [  A|fnan,  Sfr.  6£  ; 
Athen.  iL  p.  V5;  Jsatin,  iiril  I  ;  Polyaen.  riii. 
50  ;  VaL  Hai.  ii.  14.  J  I,  eilem.;  Hiei«iym.ii<l 
Oaa.e.11.)  On  the  reveiM  of  tbe  coin  annexed, 
Herunle*  i*  lepreaented  with  hia  club  in  hia  hand, 
(Eckbel,  iiL  p.318.} 


ANTl'OCHUS  IlI.rAiT(oK«),kingot8vitu. 
maned  the  OniAr  (M^Tor),   wa*  the  *an  of 

SeleDcn*CBllinicaB,and  anoveded  to  tbe  throne  on 
tbe  death  of  hi*  brother  Seleimi*  Cciaunna,  n.  c 
2-23,  when  he  wa*  only  in  hii  fifteenth  year.    Ilia 
who  iziight  eadly  hare  aaaum- 
ed  the  royal  power,  wat  of  great  nae  to  Antiochus 
the  commencenKnl  of  hia  reign,  and  Teconred 
the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  prorjnce*  in  Aiia 
Minor,  which  Atlnlua,  king  of  Peigamua,  bad  ap- 
propriated to  himielt     But  Antiochiu  waa  not  >o 
foi^nate  in  hi*  eaatem  dnminiona.      Molo   and 
Alriander,  two  brother*,  who  had  been  appointed 
if  Media  and  Penis  reipectirely, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armiea  aent  againit  thein. 
They  were,  however,  pat  down  in  a  aeeood  cam- 
paign, eondneted  by  Antiochui  in  peraon,  who  nlu 
added  ta  hia  dominiona   the    proTince  of  Media 
:ropat*ne.  (b,  c  230.) 

On  hia  return  Erom  hia  eaatem  proTineea,  Antis- 

ite  commenced  war  againil  Pioti^y  Philopator, 

ng  of  Kgypt,   in  order  to  obtain  Coi-lc-Syriii, 

loenicia.  and  Paleatine,  which  he  maintained  be- 

iged  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.     At  fintt  he  waa 

nplrtely  lucceHruL    la  B.C.  2119,  hegninrd  pcw- 

nion  of  the  chief  towna  of  Phoeiiida,  hut  in  the 

lowingytBr(H.c217),  he  »iude&aled  inagmt 

battle  fought  at  lUphia  near  Gmls.  and  concliuled 

in  conaequeneo  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 

ceded  the  provincei  in  diapiite.     Ha  wai  the  man 

peace  with  Ptolemy,  '    ' 


The  lou  of  thew 


M  to  direct  all  hi>  foil 
had  [evolied  in  Aua  Minor.  "  Ir 
deprived  Acbaeu*  of  hia  conqueel 
doith  wbeD  he  (ell   into  hia  ha 


L.   who 
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■fler  suAtainiug  a  riege  of  two  yvan  in  Sardig.  j 
[AcuAKUs,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiocboa  seems  now  to  have  formed  the  design 
•f  rqiainmg  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
had  revolted  durii»  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  aooordingl  J  maiehed  against  Arsaces  III.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthjdemus,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  wfade  with  great  sacoess, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independen(%. 
Widi  the  asastance  of  Eiithyd«rous  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country;  and  he  obtained  from 
Sophagaaenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syiia  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  (a.  c  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  the  title  of 
Qrieat  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(bl  c,  205),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  leaving  as 
hit  svoeeseor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old.    Availing  himeelf  of  the  weakness 
of  the  ^yptian  govermnent,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
i^ainst  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
vigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
^rineea  by  hia  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Soopas,  near  Paneas,  in  &  a  198.     He  was  assist- 
ed in  Uiis  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.     Fearing,  Itowever,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
iCirioB  of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,    he  concluded 
peace  vrith   Egypt,  and  betrothed   his  daughter 
Cleopatia  to  the  yoong  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.     He 
now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and    took    possession    of  the  Thnician 
Chersonese  (b.  a  196),  which  belonged  to   the 
liacedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  dhuncd  as  his 
own,  because  Seleucus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachtts.     But  here  his  pn^rcss  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.     At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  bad 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
but  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  march  to   the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.      The   Romans  had  con- 
quered Philip  in  B.  a  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  wilJi  Antiochus.    They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (b.  c.  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thradan  ChenKmese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.    Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  thMe  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  195)  strength- 
en«id  him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
daimsb     Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
out loM  of  time ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
kit  a  most  £iYourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  tlic  Gauls. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  &  c.  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  oonsul 
Aoilius  Gkibrio  at  ThermopyUe,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  hhn  to  sue  for  peaee ;  but  the  conat- 
tions  upon  which  the  Romans  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  aoeordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio^  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesiiu  (a  c.  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  b.  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court  He  had^ 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due* 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them*  his  son- 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To-  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochualost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdonb  He  found  great 
difBeutty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the-  Romans,  andf 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (&  G.  1 87.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Jlomans,  and  his-  death  in  a 
**  fort  of  his  own  land,*^  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd'  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  hia  reign. 
He  married  Laodice^  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxzv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
filther.  (Liv.  zzxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were^  1.  Laodise,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  ( Appian^  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed   to   Ptolemy  Epiphanes^ 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned^ 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to-  Eumenes. 
(Appian,  Syr,  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date;  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1  l'2th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28th  years-  of  the  reign  ot 
Antiochus.  (Polyb»  libw  v.,  &c; ;  Appism,  Syr, ; 
Uv.  lib.  xxxi.— xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xjcix. — xxxiL; 
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ANTI'OCEIUS  IV.CAj-r(oxo[),king(rfSvKiA 
*umBi]ic<lEPlPHANES('En4>»if)),uidancoiai 
Theot  {»tii)  alio,  yiu  the  Km  of  Aniiochui  I!l. 
Mid  WM  giien  w  a  hoitaga  to  tha  RomBiu  in  B.  c 
IBfi.  He  wBi  itXeaiei  from  raptiiilj  in  B.  c  17J 
through  his  brother  Selencui  Philop«lnr,  who  giiti 
hia  own  ton  DemetTiui  in  hie  ilad^  M  hili 
Aiitiocbiu  wu  at  Atlietu  on  hii  retoni  to  Sj-rii 
in  thii  year,  Seleucui  woi  murdered  bj  Heliodo- 
nu,  who  leiied  npon  the  crown.  Antiochue, 
hsverer,  with  the  uiiitanu  of  Atudu*  eaiily 
expelled  the  niurper,  and  ucended  the  Ihions  in 
the  nunc  year.  (b.  c  175.)  Uemetriui  lemaioed 
■I  Roma. 

CleopntiH,  the  eiiter  of  Antiochui,  who 
been  hetrothed  Is  Ptolemy  Epiphauei,  wu 
doul,  and  Anliochni  therefoni  claimed  ths  pro- 
Tincea  of  Coele-Syru  and  PaleXine,  which 
been  girea  ai  her  dowry.  Aa  llie  IlainHnt  were 
M  ihit  time  engaged  in  a  war  wllh  Perwui,  king 
ut  Macedonia,  Antiochnt  thought  it  &  favourable 
opportuaity  to  proiecute  hii  chiima,  uiid  aecord- 
iiigly  declared  wai  agsintt  Egypt  In  foor  caro- 
paigni  (H.  c.  171—168),  he  not  only  oblained 
poflKsuon  of  the  coonljici  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almiMt  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
waa  preparing  to  lay  liege  to  Alexandria,  wtica  a 
Roman  embaa»  conunandcd  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.  Thia  command  he  thought  it  moet 
prudent  to  obey,  hat  he  atill  retained  poaaeauon  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Paleitine.  The  crueltiea  which 
Antiochul  perpetrated  against  the  Jewa  during 
thii  war,  are  recorded  in  the  bookt  of  the  Macca- 


took  Jeruialetn  od  hi 
campugn  into  Egypt  (b.  c  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fonrtn  campaign  (b.  c  168),  aud  en- 
deanured  to  root  out  the  JeaHah  lEligiou  and 
intmiDcs  the  worahip  of  the  Greek  dinmliea  ;  hut 
thia  attempt  led  lo  a  ridng  of  the  Jewiib  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  hift  heroic  aena  the  Maoa- ' 
beet,  which  Antiochua  waa  unable  to  put  down. 
Jjyiiaa,  who  waa  lent  aguinat  them  with  a  large 
army,  wai  defeated;  and  Antiochua,  who  vai  in 
the  eaatem  pronncea  at  the  time,  haatened  hit  re- 
turn  in  order  to  aienge  the  diagiace  which  had 
befiilleti  bit  armi.     On  bit  return  he  attempted  to 

flunder  a  temple  in  Elyniaia,  probably  the  aome  at 
ia  father  had  attacked,  but  wsi  repulaed,  and 
ahonly  afteiwarda  died  at  Tabae  in  Penio,  in  a 
atate  of  raving  madneai,  which  the  Jew*  and 
Greek*  equally  attributed  to  hit  tacniegiaua  ciiraet. 
Hi*  anhiecla  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanei 
(Xiri^uiyr/i]  la  parody  of  Epiphanea  ('Eri^oiMi). 


ANTIOCHUa 


him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodice.  (Li«.  lib.  xU. — 
iIt.  ;  Polyb.  lib.  iitL— ixiL ;  Ju.ti[^  xiir.  S  ( 
Died.  £<R  pp.  579,  £83.  Ac,  ed.  Weaa.;  Appian, 
p^r.  45,  66  i  Maccah.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joaeph.  Ani.  xiL 
5(  Hieronym.  ad  Dan.  c  11;  EdtheL  iiL  p.  222, 
&c.)  On  the  rcvene  of  the  fbr^inng  coin  Jupiter 
ia  Tepceiented,  holding  a  amall  figure  of  Vicloiy  in 
hia  right  hand,  and  a  ipear  in  hi*  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  {•Arrioxoti  king  of  Svaii, 
aumamed  EUPATOR  (Eiwimp),  waa  nine  yean 
old  at  hia  bther**  death,  aitd  reigned  nominally 
for  two  yrart.  (b.  o.  164 — 162.)  Lytias  aiuiioed 
the  guardiontblp  of  ilia  young  king,  though  Ad- 
tiochui  IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  thia  olfice. 
Lyaias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  againai  the  Jewi,  and  Iwd  ai^e  to  Jeru- 
■olem ;  but  hearing  that  Philip  wot  marching 
Bgaintt  him  from  Pertia,  ha  concluded  a  peoie 
with  the  Jowt.  Ho  then  prooeeded  againit  Puilip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  dealii.  The  Ito- 
[uana,  BTuling  themaelviit  of  the  dittracted  atate  of 
Syria,  tent  an  embaity  to  enforce  the  iBnn*  of  the 
peac«  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochua 
the  Great ;  but  an  inaumction  waa  excited  in  con- 
aequenca  of  the**  commanda,  in  which  Octaviua, 
the  chief  of  the  embataj,  waa  akin.  About  the 
■vne  time  Demetiiui  Soter,  the  eon  of  Seleucna 
Philopatsr,  who  had  remained  in  Home  op  to  thia 
time  {aee  Antiochiis  IV.J,  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throns.  Lyuaa  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  hia  handi,  aitd  wen  immedtalely  put 
tadealhby  him,B.c  162.  (Polyb.  ixii.  12,  19 ; 
Appiam  sir.  46,  66  ;  Joieph.  AnL  lii.  10 ;  1  Mew- 
coi.  Ti.,  &e. ;  2  Maceai.  xuL,  Sec ;  Cic  PUL  ii.  2.) 
Apollo  ia  repreaenled  on  the  revene  of  the  annexed 
u  in  thoae  of  Antiochn*  I.  and  III.  The  in- 
an  at  the  foot,  ETI1AT0P03,  ia  partly  cat  oS. 


ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  CAfTlox-f), king  of  Stbi*, 
mamed  THEOS  (etJt),  and  on  coina  Epiphanea 
ionytUB  {'Eir.^.^i  Aufnmi),  waa  tbe  aon  of 
lecandcr  Dalua,  king  of  Syria  (tee  p.  114,  b.1, 
id  remained  in  Arabia  after  hit  (ather't  death  in 
c.  146.  Two  yeara  aftirwarda  (a.  c  144). 
hile  he  waa  atill  a  youth,  be  waa  brought  forward 
at  a  cUimant  U  the  crown  againtt  Dtanetriui 
Nicolor  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodattu,  who  had  been 
one  of  bit  father'a  chief  miniitert.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  lUocea  \  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leader*  of  tbe  Jew*,  joined  hia  party :  . 

Jii 

all  alon. 
.  .a.U;ani 

had  brought  forward  Antiochn*  only  for  thia  pni^ 
prince  to  death  and 
142.    (I  JIfaceiA  xi- 

*c.;   J-      -    •        - 

7S2j  J 


ANTIOCHUS. 
•  (f  tlu  uiMiid  coin  npnamU  tha  DioKuii 


ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  Cf^i'X"),  king  of  Sr- 
ill,  HUiMmcd  SIDETES  (JiS^rtit),  Srom  Side  in 
PuBphjlw,  whtn  ha  «u  brought  up,  (mid  not 
fnm  a  Sttuc  word  •igniting  ■  hunur,)  and  on 
onu  EueTgEt«(Ed«pT^>)><'ulh*  yognger  Km 
or  Dauetrina  Sotor,  and  obMiued  poHeuion  of  tha 
ttiniK  in  B.  c  137,  after  eoaqucring  Tijphon,  who 
had  held  the  Miereigntr  nDca  the  murdrr  of 
Antiochtu  VI.  He  mairied  Clsopatn,  the  wife 
of  hi!  tlder  bnther  Dnoetriua  Nicalor,  who  vai  ■ 
priuner  in  the  hand  of  the  Paithiani.  He  curied 
on  mr  agniiut  the  Jem,  and  took  JeruMlem 
■Iter  almoit  a  jear'i  nege,  in  B.  c  1 33.  IJe  then 
gnntnl  them  a  peace  on  bTourablc  loiu,  and 
nciL  d^reeled  hii  anni  ^aintt  the  PaitUam.  At 
finl  he  met  with  lacizu,  but  sa*  ancrwaidi  do- 
fmled  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  ]«t  bii  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  niga  of  nine  ifean.  (b-c.  123.) 
liii  Kin  Seleuena  waa  taken  priuner  in  tbi  mana 
bnttle.  Antiochnk,  like  many  of  hii  fndeoMon, 
ru  pauionately  deroted  to  the  pleaiorea  of  tb* 
Ubie.  He  had  three  ion)  and  two  diBghten,  tha 
latter  of  wham  both  bore  the  name  of  ludiee. 
Hb  KHii  were  Antiochua,  Selencu*.  and  Antiochua 
{Cj»i«nui),  the  la*t  of  whom  ■uhaeqoently  >ne- 
neded  to  the  throne.  (JoKph.  Ant.  xiii,  8 ;  1 
Mmoi.  XT,,  &c  i  Jtutin,  mvi.  1,  niriil  10  ; 
IHod.  xxuT.  EeL  1  i  Athen.  i.  p.  139,  lii.  p.  A40.) 
The  renna  of  tlte  aoneied  coin  repreaenta  Athena 
holding  B  mtall  Ggnn  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iiL  p.  235,  Ae.) 


ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  CArritxet),  king  of  8v- 
KA,  Bimainrd  OFIYPUS  (rprwii).  or  Hook- 
■HWdiftam  7)id,f,  a  Tnlture,  and  on  coim  Epiphanea 
rEnf^nn),  WM  tha  aeand  wn  of  Demetrioa 
Nkatorand  Geopatra.  Hi>  etdat  brother  Seleu- 
nu  »ai  pnl  to  deaih  by  their  mother  CleopatiB, 
h^aan  ha  wiahad  to  tuTe  the  power,  and  not 
Mldythe  title,  of  king',  and  Antiochna  wai  aftor 
Uthnlher'a  dtath  recalled  from  Atheni,  whara  he 

tbyhi(m>>theiClea[iatia, that  benight 
it  kint,  while  the  real  wterpignty 


■i«*»djing,b) 
hwiha.tidi  a 
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remained  in  her  handk   (b.  c  125.)     Atthtitima 

the  greater  part  of  Syria  waa  in  Uie  power  of  the 
DBOrper  Aleiandel  Zebina  [we  p.  1-27,  b.J  ;  hot 
Antiochat,  with  the  aanitance  of  Ptolemy  PhyBon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  wboae  daughter  be  nuirried> 
eanqnered  Alexander  and  baoune  mailer  of  tha 
whole  <^  Syria.  Cleopalia  then  became  jealom  of 
him  and  plotted  againit  hia  life ;  bat  her  aon  com- 
peUed  her  to  drink  the  poiwin  ihe  had  pnpaied 
for  him.  (b.  c  ISO.)  For  the  next  eight  yon 
Antiocbni  reigned  in  peace;  but  at  the  mi  of  that 
time  hit  balfbrolker,  Antiocbni  Cyiicenua,  tha 
ton  of  Antiucbui  Sidet«  and  their  common  motbar 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Ihe  crown,  and  a  qtU  war 
eniued.  (u.  c.  1 12.)  The  remaining  hiitory  of  tha 
Seleueidaa  ^1  Syria  became  a  Roman  prorinca,  ia 
hardly  anything  elie  but  a  aeriea  of  ciril  wan  b^ 
Iween  tha  princei  of  iba  royal  family.  In  the  lint 
year  of  Ihe  (truggle  (s.  c  1)3),  An^ocbui  Cyai- 
cenna  became  maitar  of  almoil  die  whale  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (a.  c  111),  A-  Grypni  re- 
gained a  conaiderable  yut  of  hii  dominioni ;  and 
it  WB*  then  agreed  that  tha  kingdom  ahonld  ba 
ihared  between  them,  A.  Cyiicenua  hating  Coelo- 
A-Grj-pui  the  re 


'  the  proTincei.  Thi*  arrangement  Itated,  Ihongii 
itb  Sequent  wan  between  the  two  kinga,  till  the 
ath  of  Antiochua  Orypua,  who  w 


by  Heiadeon  in  B.  c.  9ti,  ^r  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  ytan.  He  left  Rto  aoni,  Seleucui,  Philip, 
Antiochiu  Kpiphanei,  Demetriua  Encaeraa,  and 
Antiochua  DionyeuL  (Juatin,  XXJtix.  1—3;  Li*. 
EpU,  60  ;  Appian,  Syr.  69  j  Joaepb.  Anlia.  liiL 
13 ;  Athen.  liL  p.  54U.)  Many  of  tha  coini  of 
Antiochua  Orypua  hare  the  hod  of  Antiochua  oa 
one  aide,  and  that  of  bii  mother  Cleopatia  on  tha 
other.  Tha  one  annexed  muit  have  been  atruck 
after  hii  mothar'a  death.   (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  Ac.) 


ANTIOCHUS  IX.  {-/iyrlox't).  king  of  Si-WJ 
•urnamcd  CyZlCENUS(Kuf.ni»ii)  from  Cyiiciia, 
whcr«  he  waa  brought  Dp,  and  on  cotni  Pbilopator 
(♦lAmiiTBfi),  reigned  oier  Coeln-SyriB  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  c  1 1 1  to  96,  ni  ii  aUled  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  hi>  broihor,  Anti 
Dchue  VIll.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  poaieuion  of 
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tha  vholo of  SjrU ;  butbudaimi  vne  n^ted  by 
S«I«iiciu.thaeld«tioDofAntiiKhn>VIIl^b]Fwhom 
ba  wu  killed  in  batlle,  B.  a  95.     He  left  bebind 
bun  B  nn,  An^ochas  EuMbo,  who  lucceeded 
the  throne.    (Juitin,  Appisn,  Joeeph.  U.  er.,'  E( 
hel,  iii.  n.  2il,  ftc.)     The  mens  of  lh«  fbr^i 
coin  ii  the  Mniii  a*  that  of  Antioetiut  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUa  X.  ("Awlox").  king  of  Sybu, 
anmamed  EUSEBE3  {Ltaltut),  and  on  eoiiu. 
Philopator  {*AowiTup)  alts,  lucceeded  to  the 
throne  on  tbe  death  of  hie  bthei  Antiochua  IX. 
B.  c.  an.  He  defeated  Seleuciu,  who  conquered 
hii  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilida, 
where  he  peTiihed ;  but  he  IheD  hod  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  bnithen  uf  Selencu,  Philip  and 
Antiochtu  Epiphuiea,  tbe  latter  of  whom  aunmed 
tlia  title  of  king,  and  ii  knovn  aa  tbe  eleremh 
king  of  Syria  <d  thii  name.  In  a  battle  fbugbl 
neat  the  Orontei,  AntiochnB  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochni  XI^  and  the  latlei  wni  6 
the  rirer.  The  cnvn  wai  now  awumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  pmaecute  tbe  wbi  uaiiled  by  hi 
brother.  DenielHui  Eucoerui.  The  Syriani,  won 
out  with  iheie  dril  hioili,  oflered  tbe  kingdom  ^ 
Tigmnet,  king  of  ArmeiiiH,  who  accordingly  took 
poueiaion  of  Syria  in  B.  c.  B3,  and  ruled 
till  he  wu  defeated  by  Lucullui  in  o.  n  69.  The 
time  of  (he  death  of  Antiochui  X.  i> 
He  nppenn,  howererf  to  have  ^cn 
agninat  the  Paithiani,  before  Tigmnei 
pDHexion  of  Syria.  (JoKph.  ^ntiq.  xiiL  13.  %  i.) 
Acooiding  to  lOine  accounU  he  Bnnited  the  reign 
of  Tigranea,  and  returned  to  hi*  kingdom  aflei  iho 
conquetl  of  the  latter  by  Lucullua  {Euaeb.  p.  IS2 ; 
Jatlin.  iL  2) ;  but  theae  account!  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ocbuD  X.  what  belong!  to  bii  mn  Antiochua  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
1!  repreiented  on  the  revene  of  the  annexed 
MiDthntofAnliocbu!  IV. 


ANTIOPB. 
tbe  youngest  aon  of  Antiocboa  VIIL,  aMomed  Iht 
title  of  king  after  hii  brother  Dametriut  had  beta 
taken  priKtner  hy  the  Parthiana.  He  M  in  haltla 
againtt  Aietai,  king  of  tile  Arabian!.  (Joaepb. 
.^^  xiiL  IS.  g  I  i  Eckhel,  iiL  p.  2*6,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCHUSXI.CA«Ioxoi),kingofSYBiA, 
inmanwd  EPIPHANES  ('EvifK^i-ni),  wai  the  ion 
of  Antiochua  VIII.,  and  i)  apoken  of  under  An- 


ANTI'OCHUS  XII.{'A»T(ox<'t),hingofSvMA, 
aureamni  DIONYSUS  (Ai^nwoi),  and  on  cnint 
Phitopatoi  CallinicuB  ^^KK<^ri.^^^f  KoAA/niiai)  nlso. 


ANTroCHUS  XlII,  king  of  Svbu,  anp- 
named  ASIATICUS  CAobtuJi),  and  on  coini 
Dionyani  Philopator  Callinicui  (Ai^rMoi  *iA»- 
wdraip  KaAAlrmi),  wa*  the  !on  of  Antiochua  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princeia.  He  npured  U 
Rome  during  tbe  lime  that  Tigianea  had  poB!e» 
aion  of  Syria,  and  pnated  tbreugh  Syria  on  hii  le- 
tnm  during  the  goTeramenl  of  Verrei.  (b.  c  73-71.) 
On  tbe  defeat  of  Tigruiea  in  B.  c  69,  Lueulin! 
allowed  Anlioehiia  Atuitico!  to  take  poaaeaaioD  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  waa  deprired  of  it  in  B.  c.  65 
by  Pompcy,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Ronum  pro- 
vince. In  thi!  year  the  S^leuddaa  ceaaed  to  reign. 
(Appian,  SfT.  49,  70  ;  Cic,  w  Verr.  n.  27, 28,  30  j 
Jnatin,  il.  2.)  Some  writen  auppoae,  that  Antio- 
chua Aaiaticna  afterwaida  rtigned  aa  king  of  Com- 
magene,  bat  there  are  Dot  aufficient  rvaaoni  to  Hip- 
port  thii  opinion.  [Ahtiochud  I.,  king  of  C«a- 
magtne.J 


Per  the  hiatory  and  diroo^ogj  of  U 
kingi  in  general,  m«  Priihlieh,  AwtalttSi 
VaiUant,  JUwoiJanim  Impman,  ^  ; 


Uis  Syrian 

.  ,-, ;  Niebiihr, 
SdHfttn,  IlatoTiiAtr  Grumm  am  dtr 
artaeniKhfti  Uebmet^iaig  der  CAroniJk  ^Euaebimti 
Clinton,  P.  H.  toL  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

ANTIOK  CArrJw),  ft  Bin  of  Periphaa  and 
Aalj-ageis,  nnd  huiband  of  Perimola,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  liion.  (Diod.  It.  69 ;  SchoL 
ad  Pial.  Fglh.  it  39.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTIOPE  {'AKTufaT]).  1.  A  daughter  of 
NycteuiBnd  Polyio  (Apollod.  iii.i,  g*.  10.  §1), 
or  of  the  river  god  Aupu!  in  Boeotia.  ( Odga.  li, 
260  ;  Apollnn.  Rhod.  L  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeu»  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zelhua.  {Am- 
]  DionyaUB  threw  her  into  a  atate  of  mad- 
I  accorlnt  of  tbe  Tenrauice  which  hei  aon* 
bad  taken  on  Dirce.  In  thii  condition  ibe  wan- 
dered about  through  Grceca,  nnlil  Pboeua,  tb* 
if  Siiyphut,  cund  and  manied  her.  Slw 
id  with  Pbocui  in  one  comiDon  tooli. 
(Paul,  it  I?;*  *.) 

2.  An  Amazon.  .>  liHer  of  Hippolytd,  who  mat- 
riedTheaooa.  (Pani.  i.  2.  §  1,  *1.  J  7.)  Aocotd- 
'ngtoSerfiui((i>fjlfli,  11,661 ),  the  waa  adaoghtcf 
if  Hippolyte.  Dtodonu  (iv.  16)  aUlei,  that  iW 
leui    received  her  aa  a  preaent  Enim   Ilendea. 
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When  tulMCquentlj  Attica  wm  inToded  by  the 
Amaxons,  Aotiope  fought  with  Thoaeus  against 
them,  and  died  the  death  of  n  heroine  by  his  side. 
(Comp.  Died.  ir.  28 ;  Plut  Thes.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  {Fab.  241)  Autiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Ana,  and  waa  killed  by  Theteus  him- 
lelf  in  oontequence  of  an  otacle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytus,  by  whom  the  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
caUcd  Antioche.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  86 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  14,  with  Muncker^s  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab,  157; 
Died.  ir.  67^  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Anie.)     [Akolus.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serv.  ad  Aen,  vL 
46,  Uiongh  Senrins  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(PUn.  xzxul  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  fArrfwarpot),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Onetromftoa),  mentioned 
by  Artemidonis.  (Oneir,  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^Amlvarpos),  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  .uncertain  date  (Ptolem 
Ileph.  op,  PhoL  Cod,  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od, 
XL  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Av, 
1403.)  [L.  S] 

ANTI'PATER  f  Arrdrarpot),  an  Astrologsr 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  man^s 
&te,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  bom,  bnt  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceived.    (Vitruv.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATERf  Arrf»oTpoj),bishop  of  Rostra 
m  And>ia,  flourished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
work  was  *Airrif^is^  a  reply  to  Pamphilus*s  Apo* 
logy  for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Acta  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
alio  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  disconrses.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Grace,  x.  pw  518 ; 
Cave,  HitL  LiiL  mb  ann,  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIPATER    {'Amlwtn-posY    the  fiither  of 
Camandsr,  was  an  officer  in  niffh  fiivour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just  ix.  4),  who  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Cfaaeroneia,  b.  c  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just  L  e. ;  Polyb.  ▼.  10.) 
He  joined  Pazmenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  BOfioesaion  to  the  thione  (Diod  xviL  16) ;  and, 
an  the  king*a  departure,  b.  c,  334,  he  was  left 
rogent  in  Macedonia.    (Diod.  rvii.  17;  Arr.  Anab. 
i.  p.  12,  a.)      In  B.  a  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thradan  rebellion  under  Mcmnon  (Diod.  xviL 
62X  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agis  III.  to  a  successful  termination.    (See 
p^  72,  b.)     It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
«f  Aatipiter — a  feeling  which  waa  not  improbably 
pndoeed  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olympiaa,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himselt  (Curt  vi.  1.  §  17,  &c.,  x.  10. 
§  14;  Plut  A^e$.  p.  604,  b.,  Ai^,  pp.  688,  u, 
705,  £ ;  Perison,  ad  Ad,  V,  H,  xil  16 ;  Thiriw. 
Or.  UkL  ToL  vii.  p.  89 ;    but  see  Plut  Pkoe.  p. 
749,  e. :  ^eL  V.  iJ,  I  25.)      Whether,   however, 
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from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessitv  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympins  and  Antipater,  the  latter  waa 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  &c  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.   (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B  c.  823,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Pans.  viiL  18 ;  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  73;  Curt  x.  10. 
§  14,  Ac ;   Arr.  vii.  p.  167  ;    Plut  Alex,  ad  Jin, ; 
Liv.  viiL  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  11 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander^  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confedenicy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.     At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3, 12, 18  ;  Paus.  i.  25 ;  Just.  xiii.  5 ; 
Pint  Pboc  p.  752,  b.,  Demostk,  p.  853,  d.)     The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  geneml,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Lco*- 
thenes),  and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  waa  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.   (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiiL 
5 ;  Plut  Eum,  pi  584,  d.  e.)      Being  joined   by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.     Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur* 
chase  peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with    the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.    (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;   Plut  Pkoc  pp.  753,  754,  Denuutk. 
p.  858 ;  Pans.  vii.  10 ;   Thiriw.  Gr,  Hist.  vol.  viu 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Earn,  o/Athens^  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)     Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  Uie  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lomian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.    (Diod.  xviii.  24.)     But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipater^s  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,    who   was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.    (Diod. 
xviiL  23,  25,  29-33 ;    Plut  Eum,  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Just  xiiL  6.)     On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Tripaxadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  nutintained  his 
power  against  Eurydioe,  the  queen.      Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint     Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii  39, 
40 ;  Plut.  Eum,  p.  588,  a.)     It  was  dnring  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  b.c  320,  that  Denuidea 
waa  sent  to  him  firom  Athens  to  endeavour  to  oh* 
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tain  the  zemoTal  of  the  gBiriaon  from  Mnnychk, 
ftod  wai  pot  to  death  for  hie  treacheioiu  oorree- 
pondence  with  Perdiccae.    Antipater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polyiperchon,  to  the  ezcloiion  of  his  own 
•on  Canander.  (Pint  Phoc  p.  755,  Dem.  ad  fat,; 
An,  op,  PkoL  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xriii.  4a)     [E.  E.] 
ANTIPATER  ( Ayrdrerpoy ),    lecond   son   of 
Cahsandek,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thenalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cassander  (a.  c.  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip also  died  of  consumption  (Pans.  ix.  7;  Pint 
Demetr,  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government.    Antipater,  belieying  that 
Alexander  was  favouied  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.     The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
PolioTcetes.    Pyirhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachns,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater*s  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from   Ptolemy  Soter.     The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers ;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.     Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
teUs  us,  that  Lysimachns,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetriua,  advised  a  leconoliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.      On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac* 
cording  to  Plutareh,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachns  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater^s 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.    The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.    (PluL  Pyrr,  pw 
386,  Demeir,  pp.  905, 906 ;  Just  xvL  1, 2 ;  Diod. 
Sic  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  U  COELTUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prises  him-  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  ( IJe  Or.  ii. 
12;  de  Legg,  1,  2;  Brui.  c  26.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c.  123);  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annal€$^  which  were  epitomised  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  AH,  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annales,  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
Silenus  CaUtiuus  (Cic.  de  Div,  L  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Oriffimi  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (OelL  x.  24;  Macrob.  Saium,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
prefiwred  him  as  an  historian  to  Saliust  (Spartianus, 
Hadrian,  c  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maxirans  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  esrfiis  JRomanae  kUtoriae  atietor ;  and 
be  is  oocaaionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes, 
with  respectful  considentiony  dissents  from  his  | 
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anthority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  CiceM 
and  VaL  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  {OnotHast,  Ck.')  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavins  Ant 
Nauta  and  O.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in 
NoniuSf  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Saliust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  Krause's  VUae  ei  FragmaUa  veL  Hutor^ 
Horn,  p.  182,  &C.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^KrrUnerfns\  of  Cyrsnb,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  {TiutmL  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.  S.] 
ANTI'PATER  {'Arriwarpn),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  DuiBB.  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chiertain« 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cioero*s,  one 
of  whose  letten,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  oflnnded  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Stnb.  xii, 
p.  392 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiiL  73.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  CArrfwwrpof ),  fisther  of  Hkrod 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idamaea  hwl  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  broneht  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage appear  to  be  fidse.  (Joseph.  AmL  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Damas&  op,  Jotepk.  L  c ;  African,  opi  Eiueb, 
Hid,  Bed,  i.  6,  7 ;   Phot  BUd,  n.  76,  238.)     In 
B.  a  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (Ant,  xiv.  2,  Btil.  Jud,  i.  6.  §  2.)     In 
B.  a  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coele-Syria.  (AtU, 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)     In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  lealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.     His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  in  E^ypt  against  Arehelaus  (u.  &  57 
and  56),  were  favourably  rqparded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey;  his  active 
seal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.  c.  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and^ 
on  Caesar^s  coming  into  Syria  ^&c.  47),  Hyrcanus 
was   confirmed  by  him  in  the   high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater^s  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself   was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  5.  §§  1, 2,  6.  §§  2-4, 8, 
£e//.yiM/.  L8.  §§l,3,7,9.§§3-5.)    After  Cae&ar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phamiaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
govemon  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §g  1, 2,  BeU,  Jud,  L  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  shewn  in  B.  c  46,  when  he  dif 
euaded  Herod  frvm  his  pnr^iose  of  attacking  Hyrca- 
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lu  m  Jenualem  [Hkhodxs],  and  again  in  B.C.  45 
(the  y«ar  after  Cae«ar*«  murder),  by  his  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Cassius  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  {jini,  xiv.  9. 
f  5,  11.  %%  BeU,  Jud,  i.  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)     To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which   Malichus, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichu8],  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(Ant  xiv.  11.  §1  2-4,  BelL  Jud,  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  fiimily,  see  Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  7.  §  31    [E.  E.] 
ANTITATER  {; Svrivarpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Hkroo  the  Great  by  bis  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Am,  xiv.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
{BilL  Jud,  L  24.  §  1)  in  two  words — icoictat  tuHr- 
Tifpunr.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Marismue,  B.  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(Bell,  Jud.  I  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne*s  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother^s  death.    Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  hia  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  ikther,  and  with   such   success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf^  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  fisvour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  AtU,  xvL 
3,  Bell.  Jud,  i.  23,  §  2.)     He  stUl  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  aits, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroiaa,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eoiycles  (comp.  Plut.  Ant,  p.  947,  b.), 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
B.  a  6.  (Joa.  Ant  xvl  4-11,  BelL  Jud,  i,  23-27.) 
Having  tana  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  &ther*s  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras ; 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
lent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  AugustiiB,  Herod*s  altered  will.     But  the 
investigation  occaaioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater*8  murderous  designs,   chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
Antipater*a  own  freedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the    Samaritan.     He  was  accordingly 
Rcalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicokus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilias  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
tennination  of  Herod^s  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
erne  year  as  the  massacro  of  the  innocents.    (Jos. 
AtiL  xrii.  1-7,  BelL  Jud,  i.  28-33;  Euseb.  ^w<. 
i^.  l  8.  S  12.)   The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
*^  Melius  est  Herodis  poroum  esse  quam  filium.** 
(Macreb.  Saiuru,  it.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  CAyr/iraTfioi),  of  Hikrapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemus, 
and  a  papil  of  Adrianua,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
ontions  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  mperior  to  hia  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
vt  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
•ihers,  a&d  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Severus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consubir  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bith3rnia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  fireely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
nge  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Pbilostr.  ViL  Soph,  ii. 
24,25.  §4,  2Q,%^i(Men^D9T%griac€ulPwm. 
ii.  p.  458 ;  Eudoc.  p.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phv- 
SICIAN8.  I.  The  author  of  a  work  IIcpl  Yux^'* 
^  On  the  Soul,^*  of  which  the  second  book  ia 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//.  A.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Anted,  Graeca  Paris, 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminislied,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  litertius  (vii.  157)^  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  be 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Meth,  Med. 
i.  7*  vol  X.  p.  52 ;  Inirod,  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  die  first  century  &  c; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  feet  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  OaL  De 
Compof,  Medicam.  sec  Zooos,  ilL  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.  630,  voL  xiiL  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus  (/>b  Cbm- 
poe,Med,  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
(De  Morb.  Ckron.  ii  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  **  Epistlea** 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (/.  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  tha 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  {De 
Lode  Ajffeel.  iv.  1 1,  yoL  riii  p.  293.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'PATER  f AjT^iimTpof),  of  SiooN,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  {de  Ordt,  iiL  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul b.  a  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia b.  a  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  b.  c.  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic.  de  Fat  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
AntkU.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTrPATERCAKrlirerrpo»),of  Tarsur,  a  Sioic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  B.c.  144  nearly. 
(Cic  de  Dwin.  i.  3,  (fa  Q^  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophen  {de  St/oio, 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  aa 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  {De  Off,  iii.  12.)  Of  hia 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of.his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authon  to  his 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  althoii^ 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  aigti- 
ment  to  his  contemporary  Cazneades,  in  public  dia 
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putation,  that  he  confined  hinuelf  to  writing ;  whence 
■e  was  called  KoKoftMat,  (Plut  Mor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Euaeb.  de  Pratep,  Evang,  xIt.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  **  a  Being  blessed,  incorraptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,**  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed  to  the  gods  *^  generation  and  corruption,**  which 
is  said  to  haTe  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippns. 
(Pint,  de  Stoic,  Rep.  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
**"  on  the  gods,**  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Diyi- 
nation,  a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supematand  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Divm,  L  3,  20,  39, 54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fato^  16);  and  it  appears  from  Athe* 
naeus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  IIcpl  Acur«- 
datfiovias,  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, jost  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detaU,  luid  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  €f,  ui.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vL  1.  p.  184,  Fmgm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTrPATERfAKr(«ir/)oj),ofTHESSALONicA, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  (tf  his  epi- 
ffiams,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
**  Antipater  Macedo.**  (Jacobs,  AntkoL  xiii.  pp.  848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^hmhearpos).  1 .  Of  Tybb,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Otto  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut  Cat 
Min,  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyrb,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hid.  Gr.  p.  392,  ed. 
Westermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panaetius, 
and  Cicero  (de  Offi  iL  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  died  laidy  at  Aikem,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  a  c.  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  woric 
on  Duties  {de  Offkiie\  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(viL  139,  140, 142, 148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (vcpl  K6iriMv\  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Kvrupdifts),  of  Aroor,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  b.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  b.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
X.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Ajm^clKiif),  of  Bbroa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things,  f  Av^urro,  Scymnius  Chius,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  be  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (L  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
zzxiii  12),  it  would  seem  ihaX  he  wrote  his  sto- 
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ries  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  as 
histoiy,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  /3cp>at- 
{Viy  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byi.  s. «.  B^pTn,  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot  Chd.  l^'i.) 
Most  writen  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Beiga  is  the  same  aa  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (srcpl  iratp&¥)^  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  ( Athen. 
xiii.  p.  586 ;  Harpocrat  s.  tw.  Vdn^iov^  'Arrcicupa ; 
Suid.  «.  e.  Nayior.)  [L- S.J 

ANtrPHANES  ('ArrMfNlbnif),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  roost  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  bom, 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  in  the  93rd  Olym* 
piad,  and  died  in  the  11 2th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156, c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  **  King  Seleucus,** 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  OL  1 1 8. 2.  The  truo 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  tliat  in  this 
instance,  as  in  othen,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  diat  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet  (Clinton,  in 
the  PkUologioal  Afuaeutn^  i.  p.  607 ;  Meineke,  FiYcy. 
Com,  i.  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  are  given  ua 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanea 
between  404  and  330  b.  g.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  b.  c  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthphice  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful  His  father*s  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
naooed  Stephanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfether.  Aa 
his  birthpUce  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last 
8tatem«it  deserves  litde  credit  (Meineke,  L  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers,  f  See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  n.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fotile  dramatic  authon  that  ever  lived,  for  hia 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  tides  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Antisthenes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  hb  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  othera  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  othera  to  characters,  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  othen  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  lifo^ 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  {Pkiiu/, 
Mm.  /.  c),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (/Vkkj/. 
Comic  vol.  iii.).     He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Berge   in  Thrace,  is 

mentioned  bv  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 

poet  («.  V.  ^efyn)\  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 

.  by  Stiabc  (p.  102)  and  Antouius  Diogenes  (up. 
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noLGtd.  \GS,  p.  112,  Bekker),  as  the  fttithor  of 
viarveDook  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  **  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,**  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphanes  who  wrote  a  work  Iltpl  'Ercupuy. 
(Suidas,  8.  V.  Hwtw ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carystius,  who  is  called  by  Eudocia 
(p.  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Thespis.     (Suidas,  9,  v.)      [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANKS  {*Aprupd»njs),  an  Epigram- 
matic poet,  scTerai  of  whose  epigrams  afe  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  {i.e.  after  b.  c.  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  nngn  of  Augustus ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
efiigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  Graee.  xiiL  p.  850, &c.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTI'PHANES  (^hrrupdyits),  a  physician  of 
Delos,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morb.  Cknm,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  (/>8  Q>mr 
pat.  Afedkam,  me.  Locoa^  v.  5,  yoL  xii.  p.  877), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  b  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag,  iu 
K  p.  140)  as  kaving  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  kis 
food.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.     [Laocoon.] 

ANTI'PHATES  ('AKru^Tirr),  a  king  of  the 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  tearing  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
mi  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  oat 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seised  and  devoured  by 
Aiitiphatea,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
Ti'iMsel.  (Horn.  Od,  x.  80-132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od,  xv. 
24-2,  &c.;  Virg.  Acn,  ix-  %^^,  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHE^MUS  ("Airf^^/wO^  the  Rhodian, 
founder  of  Gehi,  B.  c.  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
Entimns  the  Cretan  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
Pifid,  01.  ii  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  liindus 
(Herod,  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanns,  ap,  Athen,  vii.  p.  297,  t) 
bplonged.  From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (».  v.  r4\a) 
and  Aristaenetos  in  Steph.  Dyxantinus  («.  9.  FcAa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lacios,  the  fonnder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
iMphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
ooe  westward ;  and  from  his  kiughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pausanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicanian  town  of  Omphace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  iMcdalus.  Mdller  {Dor.  i.  6. 
§§  5,  6)  considen  him  a  myUiicol  person.  (See 
IV^h,  QmutK  ad  Find.  p.  US;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
B.  c  690 ;  Hermann,  /V.  Atdiq.  §  85 ;  GoUer, 
^  Onp.  SfraeuM.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  an  aiichitbct,  built,  in  con- 
jsnction  with  Pothaeus  and  Megncles,  the  treasury 
oftheCaithaginiausat01ympia.(Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
llis  1^  and  country  are  unknown.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  ('AxTi^iAoi),  an  Athenian 
genera],  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes  in  the  Lamian  war,  B.  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus.     (Died,  xviii.  13 — 15; 
PluL  Phoeion^  24.)  [C.  P  M.] 

ANTPPHILUS  fAKTl^^tAos),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appean  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  islmid  of  Rhodes.  {An- 
thol,  Gr.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiL  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difierence  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hjrpothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Antkol.  Gr, 
xiii.  p.  851,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  Egypt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  we  con- 
temporary and  riMii  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Ca- 
Imnn,  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  bom  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Eg}'pt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lngus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4  th  century  b.  c.  Con- 
eeming  his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  befora 
Ptolemy,  see  Apxllss. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painten  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii  10.  §  6) :  **  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  ^arrao-tas  vocant,**  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliuy 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
"^cu^ckrfai"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Vnrro  (A  iZ.  iii.  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  (^ArriipcSp).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  oraton  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnns  in  Attica  in  B.C.  480.  (Plub. 
ru.  jr.  Orai.  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat,  Ft/.  Suph.  I 
15.  §  1 ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  tilent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68 ;  Pint.  Nic  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodoras,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Goigias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias* 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  aiguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  h«ircre  by  means  of  a 
thorough  ex.imi  nation  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  oC 
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paUic  ontonr,  or  itate  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
poution.   (Philostr.  ViLSofA,  i.  15.  §2;  Hermog. 
de  Form,  Orat,  il  p.  498 ;  comp.  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
DiocL  ap.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)    Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  pxactical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.      Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupU  of  Antiphon,   speaks  of  his 
master  with   the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.    (SchoL  ad 
Thuc  iv.  p.  31*2,  ed.  Bekker ;  comp.  Dionys.  HaL 
de  Comp.  Verb,  10.)     At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisaiider.  (Philostr.  L  c;   Plut  Vil,  X,  Orat.  p. 
833,  c)    These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  bis  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.     This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  B.  &  411,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  chaige  of  treachery.    (Thuc.  viii.  68 ; 
Lys.  cEraiontk.  p.  427 ;  Cic  Brut,  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon*s  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.       Plutarch 
{JL e.)  and  Philostratus  IVU.  Soph.  L  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engs^ged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.    The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  B.C.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in   bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  eveirtbing  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it.  f  Comp.  Philostr. 
Lc;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  f.;    On  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.     His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
68 ;  comp.  Cic.  Drut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.    It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  («.  v. 
tfToirufnff),  who  calls  it  K6yos  ircpl  fifr€urrd<rf»s. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor.** 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut./.c.) 
As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.    Hermogenes  (de  Form,  Orat,  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  foithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.      Othen  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  gracefiil,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about 
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theoL  (Dionys.  de  Verb,  Comp.  10,  deleam,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefolneas  it  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  etp^ 
cially  in  those  actually  qwken  by  Antiphon^ls  dienta. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and  • 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud,  de  Thuejfd.  51 ,  Demoeth, 
8;  Phot.  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilitts,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (Pint.  ViL  X, 
Orat,  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot  L  c)      We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  othen,  vis.  No.  1.  Kon^ 
7op/a  ^apftauctioa  learel  t^t  fofrputas ;  No.  14.  Ilepl 
rw  'Hptidov  ^yoi^  and  Na  15.  Hepl  r<w  x<^vrov. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  aocusar 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject.     The 
subject  of  the  fint  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguislies  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutUated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fiict  all  those 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Kiyoi  ^pucoL  (Her- 
mog. de  Form,  Orat,  p.  496,  &c  ;   Ammon.  e,  r. 
4y$6tJififM,)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.     As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  valne  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.     All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by   Aldus,   H.  Stephens,  Retake, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Ziirich, 
1838, 16mo.,  and  of  E.  Miitzner,  Berlin,  1838, 8vo. 
Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  {rix^  ^^opunj)  in  three 
books.  (Plut  Vit.  X,  Orat,  p.  832,  d.;  Phot  L  e, ; 
QuintiL  iiL  1.  §  10.)     When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost 
2.  Ilpoolfua  icoi  hriKoyoi^  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  s.  w,  SLfta^ 
atBri<reai^  fiox^p6s ;  Phot  Lex,  e.  v,  ftox^P^'O 

The  best  modem  works  on  Antiphon  are:  P.  vaa 
Spaan  (Ruhnken),  DieserkUio  hutmica  de  Amti- 
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ftOrahreAttieo,  Leyden,  1765, 4to.,  reprinted 
inken^  Optaada^  and  in  Reiske^B  and  Dob- 
ion^  Greek  oraton ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lytiae.  Tii.  p. 
268,  &C.,  ed  Reiske ;  Westermann,  GetdiidiUi  der 
Grieek,  Bendisamktit^  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  Uagic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  ( ViL  X.  Orai. 
p.  833),  Phikwtratua  (Fd.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
•then,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon,  who  waa  pat  to  death  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
8ynicoae,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionyniua, 
who  did  not  aaanme  the  tyranny  tiU  the  year 
B.  c  406,  that  is,  five  years  afWr  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
ha?e  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  ia  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  Utter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  surrived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
nint*s  compositions.  (Pint.,  Philostr.  IL  ce. ;  Aris- 
tnt  RheL  iL  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon^B  tragedies:  vis.  Melenger,  Andro- 
Dwche,  Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
(rncL  der  Dram.  Diehlt,  der  Heiien.  L  p.  554,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet 
Soidaa,  who  aays  that  he  was  sumamed  Xoyo- 
fufycipof,  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Oaie^rocr,  it  14 ;  Cic.  de  Divin,  i.  20, 
51,  ii.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
lon  as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Afemorab.  L  6.  §  1 ;  compare  Diog.  Laert  iL  46  ; 
ifenec.  (hmiroo,  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetoncian  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
ft^m  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  aadenta  themielves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
fe]  as  to  who  tbe  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  waa.  (Ruhnken,  Optuculu,  L  pp.  148, 
^  16d,  &C.,  ed.  Friedemann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
-  Parmenidea.**  (Pint,  de  FraL  Amor,  p.  484,  f.) 
The  fiuher  of  Plato^s  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.    (Vhit,  de  Gemo  SocraL) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De> 
nosthenes.  For  some  offence  his  name  was 
*^&Ked  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
npco  he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
hat  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
^  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
*'wch€»y.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
^th  in  B.  a  342.  (Uem.  de  Coron,  p.  271; 
Stechow,  de  Aeeckuttt  OraU  VUa^  p.  73,  &c;  Ak»- 
caiHia,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Oreek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
qaadatiue  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 
u«  meotioined  by  this  philosopher.  (Aristot  Ho- 
fkmL  Ekmdi  i  10,  P%».  L  2,  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (vcpl  tup  ip  aprrp 
irpvTwcdtnwtf)^  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoraa, 
(Diog.  L4airt.  viii.  3 ;  Porphyr.  de  VU.  Pythag.  p.  9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  &] 

ANTIPHUS  (^Arri^wf).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  IL  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.^  While  he  was  tending  the  Hocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.    (Hom.  //.  ix.  101,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Ca^s,  Cos,  and 
other  ishinds.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  675,  &c.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab,  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Cbalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Hom.  IL  ii.  846,  Gd, 
iL  19,  xvii.  68 ;  ApoUod.  I  7.  §  3.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORrNOS,  were  the  arehi- 
tects  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  OlympiuB  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  Pracf.  §  15.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'STHENES  {'ArrurehnisY  an  Agrigbn- 
TINS,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  CAjrriiT^rfnjf),  a  Cwic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  b.  a  366  (Died.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  s.  v, ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Goigias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  (PUt.  Pkaed.  %  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master^s  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctn  (a  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Pint.  lA/eurg,  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Vioiariumy  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosaroes,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  foUowera 
were  called  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  eaw- 
tcmporarie*  as  on  Alcibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  wcnkt  entitled  Qmct,  on  Oorgiu  in  hie  Ard^ 
1am  and  a  moet  forioua  one  on  Plato  in  hia  &II0. 
(Athen.  ▼.  p.  220,  bu)  Hia  style  was  pare  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theopompiia  eTen  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  ad.  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  howerer,  calls  him  **  homo  acu- 
tos  magis  quam  emditns'*  {ad.  Alt-  zii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  coold  hare  de- 
aerred  any  higher  ]»Bise.  He  possessed  considep- 
able  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  npon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fidl  among  icoyMurcf  than  aoAdUct f,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  bat  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  fiiSXia- 
piov  Koipw^  md  ypa^uv  kosww  (t, «.  md  90S), 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  pieserred,  named 
Ajaz  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics     In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  Tirtne,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positiTe  eriL     He  is 
n*ported    to  have   held    pain  and    even  in&my 
(c»o|la)  to  be  bletisings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  {Measure,  though  Rittor  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  ad^'anced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interiocn- 
Xan  in  his  dialogues    According  to  Schleiennacher 
{Anmerkungen  xum  PhUeb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes ;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  {Etk. 
^'ie.  z.  1),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (KOfuSp  <pwKor)  is  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.     It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all   pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  tlie 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  in 
T^r  ^^trxfis  (Xen.  Sjfmp,  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.       (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  11.)     The  summum  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue, —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.     That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (2«Kpcm«n)  2^x1^5); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
summum  bonum,  dpcn),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
{iiSater^yy,  and  made  up  of  ^p6trnait  and  hx'is, 
Dut  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  drele, 
for  when  asked  what  ^p^nfffis  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  m  ^tnii<rtt.    (Plat 
Ifep.  vi.  p.  505.)     The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  t^  ncoird 
dwofjM6f7y,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  othen, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
retilly  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Physieut  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  dt  NeU,  Dear.  1. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  roan  is  unable  to  know  him  by 
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any  aenaible  lepmeutation,  siiiee  he  li  unlike  nj 
being  on  earth.    (Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p^  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providenee,  shew* 
ing  the  suffideficy  of  virtue  fiv  happiness  by  the 
fii^  that  outward  eventa  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupQ  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and  seems 
involved  in  lus  own  statement,  that  all  which  be- 
longs to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  e.  g,  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.     (Arist  Met  viiL  8.)    Thus  he,  of 
coune,  disbelieved  the  Pbitonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  duciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.     His  staff  and  waUet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.     The  same  quality  ^pean  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
self debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.     His  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.     His  school  is  cbused  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socraticists;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fianatical  extravagances.     Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  bt»n  attributed   to 
their  master.     The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings    have  been  collected  by  Winckebnann 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmenta^  Turici,  1842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Hitter 
{GeadL  der  PMooopUey  viL  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.     We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
EpicleL  iil  22,  iv.  8,  11 ;  Ludan,  C^nie,  iii.  p. 
541 ;  Julian,  Om/.  vii.  [O.  £.  U  C] 

ANTI'STHENES  CAm(r$4rns)y  a  disciple  of 
Hbraclbitus,  wrote  a  commenta^  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophen  (td  rw 
<pikoa6^tii¥  8ia8ox<")«  ^hich  is  so  ofien  rererred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  40,  ii.  39, 98,  vi  77, 87, 
vti.  168,  &.c\  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (de  AfimbiL  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  (*Airrur0^n|s),  of  Rbodbs, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c. 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affain  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
tou'ards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  proue  by  Polybius.  (xvi.  14,  &c. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutareh  {de  Flav.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Meleogris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvL  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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vhetber  tliey  are  the  Mune  penon  ai  the  Rhodian, 
•r  two  diftinct  writer*,  or  the  Epheaian  Antia- 
thenea  mentionad  by  IJiogenea  Laertina  (vL  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [£«•  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  (^AyTureivns\  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponneaiaa  war,  was  sent  out  in 
B.  c.  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
ef  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  soooeeded  Astyo- 
chos,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  eomniand. 
(Thne.  ruL  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  b.  c. 
399,  when,  widi  two  other  eommiasioners,  he  was 
sect  out  to  inspect  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Ajua,  and 
announce  to  Dercyllidas  that  his  command  was  to 
be  piokmged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  HtUmu  iii.  2. 
S  6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  {Mtm,  iii  4.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Ckudius,  Coa. 
B.  c.  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Qraochns. 
(PhL  m.  GraecL  4.) 

2.  Daqghter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antehtius,  No.  6] 
and  Calponiia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
in  &  a  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
nqgfat  obtain  a  fisToussble  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  B.  a  82  by  Sul]a*s  order,  who  maide  him  marry 
his  stepdaughter  Aemilia.    (Plut  Pomp,  4, 9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
Bsoally  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  ri.  30.)  In 
the  eulier  agM  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labbo,  Rbqinus,  and  Vbtus  :  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per> 
■ens  of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTl'STIUa  1.  Sbx.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  a.  c.  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  U  Antimtius,  consular  tribune,  B.  c  879. 
(Liv.  vl  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistids,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  about 
B.  c.  320.   (Ijiv.  zzvi  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  &  c.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Fbuninius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

5.  Six.  Ahtistius,  was  sent  in  b.  c:  208  into 
Osnl  to  watch  the  movementa  of  Hasdrubol.  (Liv. 
zzviL  86.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribnneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
*as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
bnn  prsetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  ooca- 
MB  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  fiequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
hm,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cioam  ^eaka  fiivouably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  suppwted  the  party  of  Sulla, 
ud  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
Bi  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpumia  kiUed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  Bntf.  63,  90, 
pro  RoK.  Am^r,  32;  Veil.  Pftt  ii  26;  Appian, 
fi.  a  t.  88 ;  Liv.  EpU,  86 ;  Plut.  Pomp,  9 ;  Dru- 
nunn,  OtwA,  Roms^  I  p.  6.5.) 

?•  T.  Antistius,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
^  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  Mlowing  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
<**ior;  and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
naeh  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  eompelled  him. 
R«  took  BO  part  in  the  war,  Mid  after  the  battle  of 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Cao«a» 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Coney  ra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considemble  pro> 
perty.    (Cic  aii  Fam.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  b.  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul,  Cber.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTISTIUS  CArr(oTioj),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  biith.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epignms  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  ad 
AmikoL  Gr,  xiii.  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUa     [Sosianus.] 

SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  B.C.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  idl  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cms.  Pkii,  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (/T.  N. 
xxziv.  6.  s.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautiua,  whioh 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Comp. 
Dnkenborch,  ad  Lh,  L  c) 

ANTC/NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  &  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italv  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
fikther  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (Plut  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  danghten  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
B.  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
lint  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic.  PkiL  ii.  38 ;  Plut.  Ant  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Case.  xliv.  63 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after ;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  80,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Seryilia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88 ;  Dni- 
mann,  OetdL  Amns,  i.  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  danghten  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  B.  c.  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitiiis 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitiua,  was  the  fether  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  (Arm.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  waa 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Ner,  6)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  danghten  of  M  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  bom  about  B.C.  36,  was  married 
to  Diusns,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children :  1.  Gennanicus,  the 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Caliguhi ;  2.  Livia  or  LiviUa ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Chiudius.  She  lived  to  see 
thenccession  of  her  grandson  Caliguk  to  the  throne, 
a.  d.  37,  who  At  fint  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  nighest  honoun  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(H,  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
Cbadiiia.    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beautyi 
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Tirtac,  Bnil  chutltjr.  Her  portrdl  on  the  am 
tain  inpporU  Ihe  iccounU  wbieb  an  gjren  of  her 
bewity.  (PluL  .411^87;  DioDCu*.  Inii.  11,  lii.  a, 
Ix.  S;  Soet.  CU.  i.  IS,  23  ;  Tu.  ^m.  iiL  3,  18, 
■LSi  V>L  Hu  ir.  3.  §  3 ;  Eckliel,TL  p.  ira,&cO 


ANTONINU& 
Caenr,  Antonlni  AagmtB,  Antonitia  Aogotalii, 
■od  Antomooi  Angiutiu.     It  u  ■  Terf  nliuhlg 
itineruT  of  the  Whole  Ramim  empin,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  (he  crou-riwl*  are  deteribed 


We  an  informed  bj-  Aethimi,  b  Gnek  geogm- 
pher  whoee  Oinioffngdiia  wa*  tnaikted  bj  St. 
n   the  coniulibip  of  Julia*  Caeaai 
lu  (h.  c  14],  ■  general  aiirTeT  of 


It  to  Pompeini 
SuUl     Nen 


7.  The  donghler  of  ths  empenr  Clandini  by 
Pelina,  wae  nuuried  bj  her  father  firrt  to  Pompeini 
Usfinui,  and  iflemfdi  to  Fbdiii 
wiahed  to  mnrrjr  her  after  the  it 
Poppaea,  A.  D.  66  i  and  on  her  lefoiing  hi>  piopoial, 
he  caueed  her  to  be  put  to  dnth  on  a  charge  af 
trea«n.  Accorfing  to  lome  nciounti,  >he  wai  privy 
to  the  eompiiKj  of  Pi».  (Suet.  C/a»(.  27,  JWir. 
35 ;  Tac  Attn.  liL  2,  liiL  23,  it.  £3 ;  Dion  Caa. 
U.B.) 

ANTCVNIA  OENS,  patrician  and  nlebnan. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  (he  cognomen  Merenda 
[Hiubnda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  b«r  no  nr- 
name  under  the  repablic,  with  the  eiceplion  of  Q. 

Snlla,  who  ia  called  Balbai  upon  coini.  (Eckho], 
».  p.  UO.)  The  plebeian  Anton" 
Antohius.  Antoniiu,  the  trinniTir,  pretended 
that  hii  gent  waa  deuended  from  Ant 
Hennlea.  {Plut.  Ant.  i,  S6,  60.)  We  an  told 
that  he  haineued  lioni  to  hia  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate hii  descent  from  thia  hero  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL 
16.  a.  21 ;  comp.  Cic  ad  AU.  i.  13);  and  manj  of 
hii  coini  bear  a  lion  for  the  eame  reaaon.  (Ecldiel, 
ri.  pp.  38,  M.) 

ANTO'NINUS.  I.ABonianorhwhrHik,aiid 
friend  of  Plinj  the  Yc 
then  an  throe  addraased  to 
Antoninna.  Phn;  heapi  the  mott 
piBiK  DpoD  hii  friend  both  for  hia  penonal  chaiao- 
ler  and  hii  ikill  in  compoMng  Greek  epigisma  and 
iambki.    (Plin.  EpiA  U.  3,  IB,  t.  10.) 

2.    A    new-Platoniit,   who  lived  earlj  in  tl 
fourth  century  of  onr  en,  wai  a  iod  of  Euitathi 
and  Soiipalra,  and  had  a  achool  at  Canopu,  ne 
Alexandria  In  Egypt     He  devoted  him«lf  whoUy 
lo  those  who  lought  hii  initnictiona,  but  he  never 
eipreHed  any  opinion  upon  divine  thingi,  which 
he  coniidered  beyond  man'^  compnheniion.     He 
and  hit  diiciplea  wen   atrongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  nligion  ;  but  he  had  acuteneai  enongb  to 
KC  that  iti  end  wai  near  at^hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  hii  death  all  the  splendid  templea  of  the 
godi  would  be  changed  into  tonibi.      Hii  moral 
wndact  i»  4e«:ribed  «a  truly  eiemplary.  (Enn^na, 
Vil.  Atdaii,  p.  68,  od.  Aatw.  I56B.)         [L.  a] 

ANTONI'NUS.  The  work  which  been  the 
title  of  Antonihi  lT[NEitAliiDM  ii  umallj  attri- 
bnled  to  the  emperor  M.  Annliui  Antoninot.  It 
ia  alao  auribed  in  the  HSS.  leTenUy  to  Jnlina 


the  empire  waa  ondertaken. 
Caeaai  and  by  a  decne  of  the  aenate,  t^  three 
peraons,  who  levenlly  completed  thefr  labonn  in 
30,  24,  and  19,  B.  c  and  that  Angoitui  lanctioned 
the  lesulta  b;  a  decree  of  the  ienal&  lite  proba- 
ble inference  from  thii  itatement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  ia,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  nnulta  of  the  aarrey  mentioned  by 
AelhicoL  In  bet,  the  circiunitance  of  the  Itine- 
nry  and   the   CoimoyrapUa   of  Aethicni   being 


n  the  M 


t  MS.  h 


I  led  a. 


ippose  that  it  waa  Aethicoi  himielf  who  redoced 
e  iDTvey  into  the  form  in  which  we  hare  it. 
he  time  of  Julius  Caeaar  and  Angnitus,  when 
e  Roman  empire  had  reached   its  ecteut.  waa 


undertaken  ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  undep- 
take  it  than  the  gnst  nibniier  of  the  Roman  ca- 
hindar.  The  honoar  of  the  work,  thenfbn,  leema 
to  belong  to  .hiliua  Caesar,  who  began  it;  to  M. 
Antnniui,  who,  from  bis  position  in  the  ataie,  must 
have  abiued  in  ita  commencement  and  pnwecution ; 
and  to  Augnitoi,  under  whom  it  waa  completed. 
Nevetthcleia,  it  ii  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additiona  and  reviiion  under  otie  or  both 
of  the  Antoninei,  who,  in  tfacii  labonn  lo  conaoli- 
date  the  empire,  wonid  not  nrglect  audi  a  work. 
The  names  incluiled  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
nai  altered  to  auit  the  eiiiting  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (i.  n.  2aG-3U5), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  dIF  any  allenlion, 
for  the  paaaagvi  in  which  the  name  **  Conataatino- 
polis"  ocean  are  probably  iporiona.  Wboevet 
may  have  been  iti  author,  we  have  abundant  evi~ 
denes  that  the  work  wai  an  official  one.  In  leve- 
nl  pnnages  the  nnmben  an  doubttnl.   The  names 

case.  It  wai  lint  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Parii. 
(151^)  The  belt  edition  is  that  of  Wesieling, 
AnuL  1735,  ila.  (The  Pretscs  to  Wetieling-a 
edition  of  the  Itineraryj  The  Article  'Antoninoa, 
the  Itinenry  oC'  in  the  Pemy  Cfdopaiiii.)  [P.  8.3 
ANTONl'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.     [BL  Al>- 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  thia 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
wai  7Uw  A<tnJua  Fvlw  Bomiiia  .^vrwt  A<dir- 

paternal  and  matema!  anceaton,  from  whom  ha 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  bmily  of  hia  fether 
wai  origiiully  from  Nemauaai  (Niimei)  in  Tnuia- 
■Ipine  Gaul,  and  the  matt  important  membera  of 
the  (lock  are  exhibited  in  (be  (allowing  table ; 
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TitiiB  Anreliiu  Fulvua,  afterwardi  T.  Ablius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pkjs  Augustus^ 

Married  Annia  Galena  Faustina. 


f 


M.  Galerius  Antoniniii.  —  M.  AqkUim  FuItus 

Antoninnt. 

Antoninus  himself  was  born  near  LanaTiom  on  the 
19th  of  September,  a.  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
lian;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  viUa  on  the 
Aurelian  way,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome; 
psssed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  grandisthers,  and  from  a  rery  early  age 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having 
filled  the  offioes  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
120,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consnlsn  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  waa  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  pronnoe  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fiune  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grand£sther  Airiua,  and  on  his  re- 
tam  home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Csesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  26th  of 
Fefaniaiy  138,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  &ther  as 
coUesgue  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsuhhr  imperi- 
uffi,  and  thenceferwaid  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Verua,  the  son  of  his  wife*8  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Ca»- 
ssr,  who  had  been  pre? iously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Auielius  Antoninus 
sod  L.  Aurelius  Verus. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  condadedv  <uid  Antminus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  femily  of  her  nephew, 
M.  AcRSLius.  By  her  he  had  two  danghterB, 
Anrelia  Fadilla  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Anrdins  Fnlvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerius 
Antoninus.  Amelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  fether  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
coQsm  Marcos  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTHNEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTXINEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverie  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  OEA  ♦ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  waa  struck  snbsequendy  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
hssband^a  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  Galerius  is  styled  ''son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninos,**  he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
bora  or  been  alive  after  his  fether^s  elevation. 
From  this  drcnmstanoe,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  historr  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 
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lius  Fulvus  —  Aurelia  Fadilla.  —  Annia  Fa 


Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurxlius. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c  3)  in 
preferring  the  wel&re  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  fiunily,  and  sacrificing  the  daims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
ahnost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  worid  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assure^y  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  unple  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  fevours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
OQufiacations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices^ 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  hugely 
in  the  blessings  difiSised  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  goTemors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
#as  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citisens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  st^ily  followed  out  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  fmd  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force ; 
whUe  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  t^e  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  if  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf^  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  fnrni  me* 
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dab,  betmen  the  j-cui  1 10- US,  and  on  thkoeca- 

■ioD  Anloninut  meived  for  a  Hcond  lime  the  title 
wbicb  he  did  not  Rgain 


■ndhei 


to  eelebmta  >  triomph. 


(Eckhel,  TOL  lii.  p.  14.) 

£ren  ths  natioo*  whicn  wm  not  nDjeci  to 
Rome  pud  the  utmoil  mpect  to  the  power  of 
Aptopiniu.  The  PurthiaDi,  yielding  to  fail  i9- 
twnutnuce*.  ihuidaiied  an  attempl  apou  Armeui*. 
The  Siythiaua  nibmitted  diipat«  irith  their 
MighboDn  to  his  arbimtion  ;  the  bubariuuof  the 
Upper  Dannbe  raeeiTcd  a  king  tnnn  hii  handi ;  ■ 
fieat  chief  of  the  duu  of  Cancsnn  repnired  ti 
Rome  to  tender  hia  homage  in  petaon,  and  embaa- 
lie*  flacked  in  fnim  Hjccania  and  Bactria,  txom 
the  banki  of  the  Indi         ■'"    " - 


dnced  in  the  lav,  bj  the  advice  of  the  moM 
Bent  jniiiU  of  the  dkj ;  the  health  of  the  popola- 
lion  va*  prolMled  b;  lalutuj  regnlation 
regard  to  the  intennent  of  the  deed,  and  br 
ttbtialiment  of  a  oertain  nnmber  of  licmied  i 
pnetitioDen  in  the  metropolii  and  all  la>^  I 
The  intereita  of  education  and  Uteratnre 
promoted  by  honmrs  and  pennoni  beMow 
the  moat  diatingaisbed  pmfeMon  of  philouphjr 
and  iletoiic  thiooghoat  the  vorid.  Comra  '  ' 
intarcoune  waa  SuiUCaled  1>;  the  eonitnicti 
repair  of  bridgea,  harbonn,  and  ligfalhoutei . 
arehile«tnre  and  the  fine  arti  weie  eocoDraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  nnnwrDus  pnblK 
buitdinga.  Of  theae  the  temple  of  Fanatinii  m  the 
fbtmn,  and  the  mautolnun  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tiber,  may  itiU  be 


id  medical 


aotiqnu 
■mphitb 


phitbeatre  at  Niania,  and  the  ttnpendotu  aqne- 
■  "it  du  Oard,  between  that 
town  and  Arignon,  an  monamenti  of  the  intetnt 
felt  by  the  deicendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fnln  for  lbs 
country  of  hi>  fathera.  It  ig  certain  that  the  fiir 
nnpleted  onder  hia 
n  and  dedicated  to  them. 
In  all  the  relation!  of  private  life  Antoninui 
vai  equally  diitinguiibed.  Even  hit  wife*i  itia- 
guIariliH,  which  mail  to  a  certain  extent  have 
bven  known  to  him,  fae  psaaed  orer,  and  after  her 
denih  loaded  her  memory  with  honaon.  Among 
the  moot  remarkable  of  theae  «ai  the  e*t>bli)h- 
■lent  of  an  hotpital,  af^r  the  plan  of  a  limilar  in- 
■tiCntion  by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boji  and  girla,  tin  young  iemala  who 
mjoyed  Ae  advantagea  oF  the  durity  being  tanned 
_..>,..     _..■ ,__    „ — U-, gy   i. 

„  d  Numa; 

bat  be  vaa  a  be  to  intolerant  ianatidun,  M  ii 
proved  by  the  protection  and  faiour  eitended 
to  the  Chiiitiani.  Hi>  natnnl  tails  Hsnu  to 
have  had  a  itrong  luai  towaidi  tbe  pleamrei  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  no  find  him  ipend- 
ing  all  fail  leiiare  h<iar«  upon  hii  eitale  in  tbe 
emntry.  In  penon  be  vai  of  commanding  atpect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dione  voice  rendered  hii  native  eloqnence  mors 
Hriking  and  impreuivs. 

fill  dfslh  look  pbics  at  Loriuni  on  the  7lh  of 
March,  161,  in  hia  Hth  year.  He  wa>  aucceeded 
by  M.  Aoreliua 

Some  donbti  existed  amonnl  the  ancienti  them- 
tdvei  vrilh  n-gard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pirn, 


ANTONINUS, 
and  tevera]  difieimt  eiplanationi,  nuny  of  them 
very  tiDy,  are  pnipoied  by  hii  biographer  C^iito- 
liniu.  The  moil  prnbable  aecount  of  the  matlw  i* 
thia.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  lenale,  in- 
cemcd  by  hi*  MTerity  towardi  leverol  memben  of 
their  body,  had  inalved  to  withhold  the  bononn 
nmally  conferred  upon  deceased  smperon,  but  wen 
indticed  to  fbngo  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  giief  ^  Antoninus,  and  bis  earnest  en- 
Ireatiea.  Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  bnrst  of 
indignation  had  paated  away,  tooMwhat  akmed 
by  Ueir  aim  raihneu,  they  detennined  to  lender 
the  concession  more  gndooi  by  plTieg  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  ihonld  nark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  bad  been 
inSnenced,  and  accoidingly  they  bailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Piia,  or  the  duf^Mly  i^intUmate. 
This  view  of  the  qoeition  leceiree  mppori  from 
medals,  nnee  the  tpithel  i^ipcan  (at  the  fint  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediatety  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  Blue  year,  but  coined  befon  that  date,  bear 
no  mch  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
•upposed,  confemd  in  eonseqnence  of  the  general 
hDlioeee  of  hi>  lile,  it  weald  in  all  probability  have 
been  introdnced  either  when  he  nnt  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  bad  been  seated  fin  eDme  time  on 
the  thnne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
"     '    ~  ly,  it  fonnd  mch  bvour 

m,  that  it  wai  ahnost 
■  ofltslly  Gnmd  imitMl 


'hich.  as  n 


ly  adopted,  i 
ich  the  appellation  at  augnni. 
Onr  chief  and  almoet  only  anthmity  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Piui  is  the  biography  of  Cuiifi^nne, 
ly  be  gathered  from  what  baa  been 
I  from  b^inning  to  end  an  nninter- 
ropted  pan^yric  But  the  few  &cts  which  wo 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fiagmenta 
of  Dion  Caiaius,  and  from  inddsnlal  notioes  ui 
later  writers,  all  coiroborats,  at  fiir  at  Ihey  go,  the 
representation*  of  Ct^lolinas ;  and  thenfore  wa 
cannot  Urty  refuse  to  receive  hit  nanative  merely 
became  ha  painti  a  character  of  singular  and  ai- 
most  nnparalleted  eiceileiies.  [W.  B.) 
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Aif  ipdXit),  a  Onek  giammariau,  eonceming  whose 

life  nothing  it  known,  but  who  it  generally  believed 

'"  Save  lirad  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  abont 

1.  U7.     We  pouess  a  work  under  his  name, 

illed  iirrafiop^Astmr  ouvTovif,  and  eonsiiting 

With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  alwayi  men- 
tions the  sources  from  which  he  took  hii  accoimti. 
Since  moM  of  the  wnrkt  referred  to  by  him  arr  bow 
lost,  bit  book  is  of  some  impartaiice  for  the  stody 
of  Orech  mythology,  bnl  in  regard  to  compci- 
tion  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.     There  are  bat 
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TMj  frw  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  ones 
■n  that  at  Heidelbe^  and  the  one  in  Paha.    The 
fint  edition  from  the  Heidelbeig  MS.  with  a  Latin  I 
tnulation,  ia  bj  Xylander,  Baael,  1568,  8vo.  j 
There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Bat  | 
1774,  Bto.)  with  notes  by  Mnncker,  HemBterhuie, 
&c    The  best  is  by  Koch  (Leips.  1832,  Bva),  who  i 
eoQated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  Ta.uable  notes  of 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  OomrngnUMtio  dt  awm  «l  amo- 
torUma  narraUoimm  de  naiUUu/brmu^  Leipo.  1786, 
pL  89,&e.;  Bast,  Epiatola  eriiiea  ad  BoJaaomada  super 
AiUtmmo  jAberaU,  Partkemo  et  AritUiemio^  Leips. 
1809 ;  Koch's  Pn&ce  to  his  edition.)     [L.  S.] 

ANTC/NIUS,  plebeian.    See  Antonia  Okns. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitiun,  B.C.  834, 
in  the  Saninite  war.   (Liv.  Tiii  17.) 

%  L.  Antonius^  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors  in  b.  c  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.) 
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3.  Q.  Antonius,  was  one  of  the  offioen  in  the 
6eet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilins  Regillus,  in 
the  war  with  Autiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190. 
(LiT.  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  A*> 
milios  PauUus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  ktter,  B.  c.  168.   (Liv.  xIy.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antoniub,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  167, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  prMtor  M. 
JuTentius  Thalna  for  dedaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.   (Liv.  xIy.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  &  a 
(Priscioii,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  fiither  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants : 


7.  C.  Antonius. 

I 

8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99. 


f" 


9.  M.  AnUmius  Creticus, 
Pr.  &  c.  75.    Married 

1.  Numitoria. 

2.  Julia. 

I 


I 

10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 

I 


— I 

II.  Antonia. 


15.  Antonia. 


16.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius,  lllvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fnlvia. 

4.  Octayia. 

5.  CleopatrB. 


1 3.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  b.  c.  44. 


I 

14.  L.  Antonius,  Co&  b.  c  41. 


I   - -I    J-  -.1.  -.1   -I- 


\  Cleo-  24. 


17.  Antonia.   18.M.Anto-   19.  Julus    20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolonaeus 
nius.  Antonius.       Major.  Minor.  ander.        patra.    Philadelphus. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antoniua,  the  orator,  was  bom  b.  c. 
1 43.  (Cic.  BruL  43)  He  was  quaestor  in  1 1 3, 
and  piaetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilida  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  oider  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pixates.  In  consequence 
of  bis  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Pint  Pomp.  24  ;  FaaL,  TWampi.)  He  was  con- 
wl  m  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  Albinus,  No.  22], 
and  distii^podshed  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Sataminua  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titiua.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  DDnmina,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Maiuc  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  tne  aristocratical  party,  and 
espoused  dollars  aide  in  the  first  dvil  war.  He 
was  in  conseqocnoe  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Ciana  when  they  obtsined  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  m  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  minder  Imn  hesitated  to  do  their 
crnmd  throQ^  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  connnander,  P.  Annins,  cut  off  his  head 
sad  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
theRoetnu 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero^  IM 
OnUoret  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  IMom  Dieeitdi^ 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  OraL  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  diief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself^  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  vixgin,  b.  &  113. 
(VaL  Max.  iil  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1  s  Liv.  EsnL  63  ; 
Ascon.  ad  do.  MHoh.  c  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  b.  c.  Ill,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (AppuL 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3^  An  oration 
arainst  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  Uie  plebs,  &  c  99. 
f  Cic  de  Orai.  ii.  1 1,  pro  Robir,  perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  b.  c;  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut, 
6%  de  Of.  il  \  4^  pro  Flacoo,  39,  de  Orai.  ii.  28, 
47,  m  Verr.  v.  1 ;  Liv.  Epii.  70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  himself  whsn  accused  of  bribery  by  Daronias. 
(Cic.  de  OraL  iL  68.)  C.  A  defence  of  Norbaniu, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  aimy  by  the  Cimbri  through  caielesa- 
ness.     rCic.  de  Orai,  iL  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelii,  Onorruuiicon  1\dUanum  ;  Dramann,  G^ 
ckHchie  Ronu,  vol  i.  p.  58,  &c;  Ellendt,  ProUff.  ad 
Cic,  BruL ;  Meyer,  Orai,  Rom,  Fragm,  p.  139, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  OeadMUe  der  Homischm  Beredi- 
•amifari/,  §§46-48.) 

9.  M.  Antoniur  M.  p.  C.  n.  Criticub,  ion  of  the 
preceding  and  father  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  B.  c.  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  iiuRn- 
ence  of  P.  Cethegns  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
eommand  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  fiuled ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  i^r  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
{HisL  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantibus.^ 
He  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cia  PkHipp,  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (PluL  Ant.  i.  2;  CMc  Dm.  in 
CaeciL  My  in  Verr.  ii  3,  iii.  91 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.m 
Div,  p.  122,  til  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  OreUi  ; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  31 ;  Appian,  Sic  6 ;  Lactant.  IiuL  i. 
11.  §32;  TM.Ann.xu.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  p.  C.  n.,  sumamed  Ht- 
BRiDA  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumaim,  GescL  Romtj  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  ionu>  temi/enu,  the  fiiend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Autonins,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  SuUa  in  his 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  on  Sulb^s  return 
to  Rome,  B.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequentiy  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  praetor«hip  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline*s  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  Gaul.  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius. 

At  the  eondusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  latter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.     Antony  said  the  same  himself; 
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and  Cicero*s  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  so 
nate,  and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  suspicion.      In  6UI, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavin% 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  takins  part  in  Cataline*s 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  nis  province.     He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  chains^  and  letirBd  to  the 
ishind  of  CephaUenia,  whi^  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  Ids  own ;  he  even  eommenoed 
building  a  city  in  it.   (Strab.  z.  p.  465.)    He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Ctuuu,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.    We  know  that  he  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Phil^.  iL  88), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient   authorities,  see  OrelliV  OnomasiicoH 
TkU.  and  Drumann's  GettAiddB  Roauj  i  p.  31.) 
11.  Antonia.     [Antonia,  No.  1.] 
12    M.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [Na  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c.  64,  was  bom,  in 
all  probability,  in  b.  c.  83.     His  fiither  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline^s  conspintora. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance;  and,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  fiither,  his  ai&ira  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved.    He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  fiiend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  anid  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.     The  desire  of  revenging 
the   execution   of  his  step-fiither*   Lentulus,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cioero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.     But  their  firiend^p 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  imder  the 
proconsul  A.  Gabinins  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enters 
prising  officer.     He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulns  in  Paiestitte  (57,  56),  ami  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auietes  to  E^ypt  in 
55.    In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  fitvour  and  inllnenoe  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Roma 
(53),  elected  quaestor  fiyr  the  following  year.     Ha 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestonhip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.    As  qnaestor  (52)  ho 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  aeoord- 
ingly  left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  ehosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  oommenoed 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Pompey  and  the  aris^ 
tocracy.  On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  foUowin^ 
year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
Caesar  of  his  command.    Antony  and  his  ooUeaguo 
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Q.  Caatttu  inteiposed  thnir  veto ;  bnt  at  the  senate 
let  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  li?ea  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  nfoge  with 
Caesar  in  GanL  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses 
sion  of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
•alia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  hone ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  love  of 
pleasure.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
Boeounta  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [Fadia]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  we  same  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey'*8  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
*Jie  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perh^w  owing  to  this  ciraumstanoe  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  Dozing  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodiua.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  diaagzeement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
appears ;  be  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
ou  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
mg  the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  oonvenation  by  some 
of  the  conapirators  outode  the  senate-house.  The 
oonqnrators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonins,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
morder  of  Caesar  had  paialyied  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  Uie 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  aenate ;  bnt  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpomia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
sar ;  and  by  ms  speech  over  the  Ix^y  of  Caeaar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  ag»inst  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wiath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himaelf  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
foond  among  Caesar^s  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  most  poreHitl  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ajy* 
peared  in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
Ionia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle^s  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
formw  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  anny  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antonyms  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  decUred  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  ¥rar  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibitts  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  b.  a  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  follen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Ijepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  unA  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebnted  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  ^43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  IViiiinem  Rgipvblieae 
CondUuendae  for  the  next  five  yean;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executiona  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  uiged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Oiesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
coUect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiersL  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  foigot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  roused  fix>m  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar^s  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvin 
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eluded  a  peace  with  Sext  Pouipey,  and  Autony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  east  He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  rictory  oyer  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals,  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Jndan  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  87  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
neaiiy  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  3 let  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coele-Syna,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cloopatn  appears  as  Antonyms  evil  genius.  He- 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  fiulure;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides;  and 
It  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antonyms  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony^  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  hu  infantry  was  defeated ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  pat  an  end  to  her 
Nfe,  he  killed  himself  by  fislling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
[Augustus.]  (PluUuchh  Life  of  Antoi^ ;  OrelIi*s 
OnomcuiieoH  Tuil, ;  Dmmann^s  Getchiehie  Roms^  i 
p.  64,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Coa.  Diato.  Itka.  bt.  Tbrt.,  which  is  suirounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  revene  is  a  cuta,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female^s  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser> 
pents.  (Eckhel,  toI.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antomius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Na  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar*s  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  povinoe  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsucoessnil  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli^s  OnomasC  ;  Dnunann's  ChtcLRomMj 
L  p.  523,  &C.)  The  following  coin  of  G.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  goTemment  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  Eepre- 
sent  the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  tha  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  {DkL  of  AiA,  t. «.  Cbawi;  EckheU 
ToL  vi  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar*s  death 
took  an  active  nart  in  supporting  his  brother^a  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
oonsiuship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  Teterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother^s  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  poaaeasion  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  hitter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Perusia,  where  he  was  straightway  doaely  besi^ed. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  Ufe  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appmnted 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  anmaroe  of  Pietas  (Dioa 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother^s  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  poaaeasion 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modem  writers  would  hare  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother*s  interesta.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  htm 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (Phil.  iii. 
12,  ▼.  7, 1 1,  xii.  8,  &C.)  Much  of  this  is  of  courM 
exaggeration.  {OrelWH  OMomtut.;Th}xnmDn\GescA 
Aomt,  I  p.  527,  &c)    The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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tha  had  oT  hii  bntlin',  M. 
Autoniiu,  Ibe  triimiTir,  with  the  inKTiptiai] ; 
M.  A.NT.  lii(p>  Ava.  UlriR.  R.  P.a  N.  Nkkva. 
Piioa.P. 


IS.  16.  Antonia.    [AwTOMii,  a  3.] 

17.  Ahtonu,  thedanghUi  of  M.  Antsnini,  the 
tiiom™,  Slid  Antoni*.     (Antonia,  *.] 

IH.  M.  Antoniuis  M.  p.  H.  n.,  called  bj  the 
Ur«1[  writen  AntyUia  CAvnAAai),  which  ii  pn- 
hMj  onir  a  oomipt  form  for  AntaDilliu  (young 
ADUmini),  «u  the  elder  of  the  tiro  loni  of  the 
triomnr  by  hii  wife  FulnL  In  B.C  36,  while  he 
Ku  Mill  a  child,  he  wa*  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caeiar  OcUrianai.  After  the  Wile 
of  Actiam,  wben  Antony  deipaired  of  uiccai  at 
Aleimdria,  he  confen«d  opon  hii  ua  Marciu  the 
taftn  Tirilii  (b.  c  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
hi)  place  in  caie  of  hii  death.  He  unt  him  with 
propoBla  of  puce  to  CuMi,  which  were  rejected  ; 
uid  on  hi*  death,  ibortly  after,  young  Hamu  waa 
iieeuted  by  order  of  Caeur.  (Dion  Can.  iliiiL  Si, 
IL  6,  H,l3;  Sae[..la9.  17,  63;  PlnL  ^nt  71,  Bl, 
87.) 

19.  .TuLtn  Antomuk,  H.  r.  M.  N.,  the  younger 
"in  of  tho  triumiii  by  Fol'ia,  wa*  brongbt  np  by 
Ilia  glr)>-niolher  OcMTia  at  Rome,  and  after  hi> 
father'*  dtvth  (a,  c  30}  received  great  marki  of 
^Tour  from  Aiigiutui,  through  the  influence  of 
Ocuiia.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cam.  IL  16.)  An- 
fnilof  manied  him  to  Maicella,  the  daughter  of 
Onaria  by  her  lint  hnibaad,  C.  Manellu*,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  praetorthip  in  a  c  13,  and 
Uie  cfHunlihip  in  B.  c  10.  (VelL  Pat.  iL  100; 
Uiou  Caa.  tiv.  26,  36  ;  Suet.  Owd.  S.)  In  con- 
Kqncnee  of  hia  adultenwa  intaicoone  with  JuUa, 
the  daoghler  of  Anguaiot,  he  waa  coademned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  a.  c.  2,  but  aeema  to- hare 
anticipated  hia  execution  by  a  Tolunlaiy  death. 
He  waa  alao  occuied  of  aiming  at  tbe  enpin. 
(Dion  Caaa.  U.  10  -,  Senec  dt  BrmL  VU.  5 ;  Tac. 
^■■.ii.44,  iiL  )8;  PUn. //.  A'.  yiL  46 ;  Veil. 
Pat.  L  e.)  Antoniui  waa  ■  poet,  aa  we  learn  bora 
eoe  of  Horaca't  ode*  (It.  S),  which  i*  addrewed  to 

30.  Ahtohia  Majok,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Anliinina  and  Octavia.     (Antuhia,  No.  £.] 

31.  AiTTONIA  MlNoa,  the  yonnger  daoghler  of 
M.  AnUmina  and  Octaiia.     [Amtosia,  No.  6.] 

22.  ALBXANDia,  aoD  of  M.  Antiudu*  and  Cleo- 
pUiB.     [Ai.iiANDaR,pi.  It2,a.] 

23.  CLaorATKA,  daughter  of  M.  Anlomo*  and 
C'lenpaUa.     ICLaorATRA.) 

'2<.  ProLaMAiUH  Philadilpuub,  aon  of  U. 
Antmioa  and  Ckopatra.     [Ptolxmaiub.] 

2£,  L.  AnTONiiTH,  WD  of  No.  19  and  MareeUa, 
and  grandnn  ef  the  tiinmTir,  waa  tent,  after  bia 
(iilier'i  death,  into  honourable  eiile  at  Mauitia, 
•rhrre  be  died  in  a.  d.  25.  (Tac  An*,  n.  44.) 

ANTCNIUd  CAmfriBj).       1.  Of  AtuMt. 
I^teek  pnet,  one  of  whoM  ep%tana  ia  alill  extant 
h  the  Onek  Antbolofy.   (ii.  103  j  comp.  Jacob*, 
»i  AmOpI.  Toi.  ziii.  p.  8J3.) 
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2.  Sumamed  Mkliua  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
nonk,  who  i*  pkoed  by  (ome  writer*  in  th* 
eighth  and  by  othera  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
en.  He  mnat,  howoTer.  at  any  rale  haye 
1  after  the  lime  of  Theophylact,  whom  ha 
made  a  collectioa  of  *o-ealled  loci 
eemnumm,  or  Rnlencea  do  nrtuea  and  ncea,  which 
ia  itiU  Bitant.  It  leaemble*  the  ftermonea  of  Sto- 
baena,  and  connaU  of  two  booka  in  1 76  title*.  The 
■  an  taken  from  the  eariy  Chriitian  faOiei^ 
irk  ia  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editioni  of 
Stobaeua  publiahed  ai  Frankfort,  158 1 ,  and  Geneva, 

309,  foL      It  ia  alao  conluned  in  the  DiUiati. 

otr.  vol.  T.  p.  H7S,  Ac,  ed.  Pari*.     (Fabr.  Bibl. 

r.  ix.  p.744,Ae.i  Caie,  SeripL  Eecttt.  HiH.  Lit. 

p.  66G,ed.  London.) 

S.  A  Greek  honk,  and  a  diiciple  of  Simeon 
Stylitea,  lived  about  a.  d.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
ma.  It  waa  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  Allatiua  {Diatr.  dt  SeHfL  Sim.  p.  8)  atteata, 
that  he  law  a  Onek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  hat  been  publiahed  i>  a  Latin 
tnnalation  in  Boltni-t  Ad.  Sanctar.  i.  p. 264.  (Cave, 
SeripL  EecUt.  HiM.  Lit.  ii.  p.  U&.)  Voniui  (Da 
Hill.  LaL  p.  231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  tiao*. 
Ution,  «a>  doabtfol  whether  he  ihoold  conaidar 
Antaniui  at  a  Ladn  or  a  Greek  hiatorian. 

4.  ST.,  aometimea  aunuuned  Abbaa,  becauae 
he  ia  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monaatic  life  among  the  early  Chrialiana,  waa 
bom  in  A.  n.  2S1,  at  Coma,  near  Heradeia,  ia 
Middle  Egypt  Hia  earlieat  yeara  were  ipeat  in 
aecliuion,  and  the  Greek  htnguage,  which  then 
every  penon  of  education  uied  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  ipoke  and  wrote 
L  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
loat  both  hia  parenta,  he  diatrihuted 
hi*  lat^  property  among  hia  neighboun  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  eolitaiy  lecloaian 
in  tie  neighbourhood  of  hi*  birthplace.  The 
atruggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  deaireaof  the 
fieth  ia  aaid  to  have  been  immenae  ;  but  at  length 
he  auGceeded,  and  the  aimple  diet  which  h« 
adopted,  comlHned  with  manoal  tabour,  atrength- 
tned  hia  health  lo  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  yeara.  In  A.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
moantaiua  of  (aatem  l^pt,  when  he  took  up  hia 
abode  in  a  decayed  caaUe  or  tower.  Here  he  apent 
twenty  yeara  in  aolitnde,  and  in  conatant  almggica 
with  the  evil  ipirit.  It  waa  not  till  A.  D.  30S,  Uiat 
hia  ftieoda  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.  He  now  began  hit  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  ditdplet  gathered  around  him,  and  bia 
preaching,  together  with  tjie  many  muaculou*  curca 
he  waa  laid  to  perform  on  the  tick,  apread  hia  fame 
all  over  Egypt  The  number  of  peraoni  aniioua  to 
Icam  from  him  and  to  follow  hia  mode  of  life  in- 
creaaed  every  year.  Of  luch  peraon*  he  made  two 
■ettlemenlt,  one  in  the  monntaina  of  oialem  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arunoe,  and  he  him- 
■elf  utually  ipent  hia  time  in  one  of  thete  monaa- 
teiiea.  if  we  may  call  them  to.  From  the  acconnU 
of  St.  Athaiuuiua  in  hit  life  of  Anlimiua,  it  it  clear 
that  mott  of  the  etaential  points  of  a  monaatic  life 
were  obaerved  in  theae  ealabliahmenta.  During 
the  peraecution  of  ihaChriatiana  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  A.  D.  311,  Anlonint,  aniioua 
lo  gain  the  palm  nf  a  martyr,  went  lo  Alexandria, 
hnt  all  hit  eflbrti  and  hit  oppogition  to  the  com- 
raondi  of  the  goiemtnent  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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WRS  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
Ai  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  Tisitoro,  he  withdrew  farther 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St.  An- 
tonius  to  this  day ;  but  he  nerertheless  frequently 
Tisited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  severd  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  ^|[yp- 
tian  hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
I^ypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  Uieir  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasins,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
•gainst  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17  th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  &vourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  pro&ned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  whidi  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  ▲.  d.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  AbraJiam  Eechellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1 646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  VUa  S»  AnkmHy  Gr,  et  Lot  ed. 
lloeschel,  Augustae  Vindd.  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat 
Hist.  Ecde»,  L  21,  iv.  23,  25 ;  Sozom.  HisL  Eodu, 
L  3,  il  31,  34 ;  oomp.  Cave,  ScripL  EooL  Hist,  Lit, 
i.  p.  150,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Galen 
6  l^f^orofios,  **  the  herbalist,**  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
{De  Compa.  Medieam,  sec.  Loooty  ii.  1,  voL  xii. 
p.  557 ;  Do  (hmpos,  Medioam.  tec  Cfen,  vi.  15, 
vol.  xiii  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  ipapfjuucoirtiKris^  ^  the  druggist** 
{De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec  Loeos^  ix.  4,  vol.  xiiL 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Opera,  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen*s  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  inKofumis  ical  ^iKSiro<pos ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  De  Propriomm  Animi 
ctgutdam  Affedtxmm  Di^Hotione  et  OtratUme  {Opera^ 
vol.  V.  p.  1,  &c)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTO'NIUS  ATTICUS.    [Atticub.] 
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ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.     [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'GENE&    [Dio«jtNii«.l 
ANTOT^IUS  FELIX.     [Frlix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.    [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.     [Gnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  H0N0RATUS.[Ho.NORATos.l 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Juljlanus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'Lia    [Liberaus.! 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA,    [Muba.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.    [NA«aJ 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.    [Natalm.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.     [Novrllus.! 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.     [Polbmo.1 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.    [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.    [Rofub.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.    [Saturnj- 

NUR.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  pointer,  contempozary  with 
Euphninor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Aristo,  flou- 
rished about  340  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  87.)  [P.  S.1 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  Na  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  ("AvruAAos),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  th« 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  la^r 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputatioii, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lenieom 
(in  Cramer*s  Anecdota  Chraeoa  Parisietuia,  vol.  ir. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Aetitts,  and  other  ancient  anthers.  These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant  The 
whole  passage  has  been  transhted  in  the  Diet,  of 
AHL*a.  V,  Chirurgia,  The  fragments  of  Antyllua 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  Ant^  Veteria  Ckirurgi,  ri 
Af  t^ura  vmtUaHda  eitkibU  Panagiaia  Nieolaidet^ 
Praedde  Ourtio  SprenyeL,  Halae,  1799,  4to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  smgical 
practice  of  Antyllus,  see  Haller,  BiUhtk,  Ckinirg.^ 
and  BiUioth.  Medic.  Prod.  ;  Sprengel,  HtML  de  la 
Mid.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  CAiwv§if),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  humaa 
being  with  a  dog*s  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Anubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  of 
dogs  in^Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(iL  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  nan.  (Eostath. 
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»/  Odyu.  pw    ^21 ;  Mich.  Apost  GmTair.  Provefh, 
xvi.  No.  7.)    The  fact  that  Socretea  naed  to  bwmt 
by  a  dog  is  so  well  known,  that  we  acaroely  need 
mention  it.    (Athen  Til  p.  300 ;  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
mHm.  iiL  pw  285.)    It  is  howoTer  a  lemaikaUe  fiwt, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Annbis  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  prenons  to 
the  age  of  Augustas ;  but  a£ier  that  time,  it  fre- 
({uently  occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Ov.  Met  iz.  690,  Anwr,  iL  IS.  11 ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Viig.  Aen,  tiii.  698 ;  Juven.  xt.  8 ;  Ludan, 
J«p.  tng.  8,   CtmeU,  Deor,  10,  11,    Tbatir,  28.) 
Sevenl  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Stmbo  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped  throughout  ESgypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
appean  to  hare  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Ecypt    (Strab.  L  c)     In  the  stories  about 
AnuUs  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
tbe  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charao- 
ter — that  of  a  fetish — ^is  bst  sight  o^  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Annbis  than  it  originally  was.    According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  oif  Diodorus  (i  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
&ther  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.     For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per* 
formed  to  Osiris  and  lias  the  servioe  of  a  guard, 
which  is  perfonned  to  men  try  dogs.    He  mentions 
a  third  acconnt,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  mythus.     When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
(Mris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  baricing.     For  this 
reason  the  precession  at  the  festival  of  Isis  was 
preceded  by  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  {It.etOt.) 
Anubis  waa  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  Isis  sought  the  child, 
brou^t  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
panion under  ike  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per^ 
fornied  to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.    An  interpRtation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
IMutareh.  {1$,  si  0».  38.)    Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  Isis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  fer  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.    The  districts 
St  the  extremities  of  ^e  country  are  Nephthys, 
sod  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  ita  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
pvt  eif  the  country.    But  this  only  explains  the 
oxisiu  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  dc^nite  idea 
of  bim.      In  another  passage  {Le,  40)  Plutareh 
«ys,  that  Nephthys  ngnified  everything  which  was 
midcr  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.     Now  the  circle 
or  hemi^heN  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
laitcs  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
csUed  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  beeaose  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  wdl  as 
by  day.     Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
nnk  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import,    ^em. 
Alex,  atnrn,  v.  p^  667.)     In  the  temples  of  ^ypt 
hs  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
|ianl  of  ether  gods,  and  the  phice  in  the  front  of  a 
iMpia  (3^^t)  waa  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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rStrab.  xvii.  p.  805 ;  Stat.  Sglv,  iil  2.  1 12.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Ann- 
bis the  reader  is  refemd  to  the  worics  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  Pamih,  AegypL  v.  1  • 
§  12,  &c;  ChampoUion  fie  Jeune),  PcmiUiiM  Bgyp- 
IJM,  Paris,  1823 ;  Pritdiard,  Egyptian  Mythology, 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
wonhip  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hennes.  (Plut 
fUd,  1 1 ),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammou.  (Pint  61.)  Mis 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  di  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (BelL  Civ, 
iv.  47;  comp.  VaL  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedUe  M.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apulei.  Mei 
3d,  p.  262 ;  Laroprid.  Oommod,  9 ;  Spartian,  Pea- 
earn,  Nig.  6,  Aniotu  Qtrae,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  rf  the 
generals  of  Severus,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issus,  A.  D.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabene,  ▲,  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
A.  D.  199.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixxr.  a) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to- 
gether with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Ferraia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
A€H,  viL  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axnr  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  Sii.  ItaL  viii. 
39*2  ;  MorelL  TT^etaur,  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  CAwwrts),  an  ancient  king  of  Eg^^t, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Anysis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refrige  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  isUuid  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the.hipse  of  fifty  yean  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  fit>m  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government  (Herod, 
ii.  187,  140.)  [L.  S.) 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  {*Ay^  TrywrtsY  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  PoUux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanas 
Bysmtinus  (s.  o.Tey^a).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Melenger (Jacobs,  Anthol.  i.  I,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (/6tt/.  ii.  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  {^Kw  ^Ofi'npw)^  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
firom  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  {adv.  Chraeoos^  52,  p.  114,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthycrates  and  Cephisodotus,  who  are  known  to 
have  fiourished  about  300  b.  c.  Bat  even  if  tbe 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  <rf 
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Anyte^s  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  ibr 
A  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Demis  over  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messenians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towaids  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenian  war.  (Pans.  iv.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Paosanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
Gonjectore  of  Reiske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  oi  T^gea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  723  &  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
( 1 7)  bears  the  name  of  ''Anyte  t^  MjftUene^^  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.  c.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anwology  for  epi- 
gnuiis  to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referrcd  to  Anyte 
ofMytilene.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  rAFwToj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  Drought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  DespoenaV     (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  (*'AyuTOf),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat  ApoL  p. 
18,  b.;  Hor.  SaL  iL  4.  3.)  His  &ther  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(PUt  Men.  p.  90,a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  Schol.  ad 
Plal,  ApoL  I,  c.)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  (Ak,  p.  193,  d,  e.;  AmaL  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  indmate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  b.  c  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pylos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besi^ng;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  chaige  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  HeU,  i.  2.  §  18;  Died.  xiiL  64 ;  Plut.  Cor, 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap,  Harpocr,  s,  v.  Acicd({*MV. 
Rut  see  Thirlwall's  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himseU  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xenophon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men,  p.  90  ;  Apol,  p. 
23,  e.;  Xen.  Apol,  §  29;  HeU,  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44; 
Lys.  e,  Agor,  p.  1 37.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat  ApcL  pp.  21 — ^23  ; 
Xen.  Mem,  L  2.  §§  37,  38 ;  ApoL,  §  29 ;  PUt 
Men,  p.  94,  infin^  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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ment  For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbaum- 
od  PlaL  ApoL  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e.;  Schleiermach. 
Ifdrod,  to  the  Metum^  «»  >i./  Thiriwall's  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  E.j 

AOEDE.     [MusAi.] 

AON  ("Amk),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aonians 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat  Tkgb,  I  34  s 
Steph.  Byz.  9,v,  Bounia.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PAMA  CAs«via  or  *A«<^i|).  1.  The  wifo 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochna 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  &  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Airian  (viL  4),  she  was  the  dao^ter 
of  Spitamenes,  the  Baatrian,  bat  Strabo  (xiL  pu 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
baxus.  (Comp.  Appian.  4^.  57 ;  and  Liv.  xxxviiL 
13,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus';  Steph.  Byx. 
8.  V.  *Avd/Mta.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magas.    (Pans,  i  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atbamanes, 
about  B.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('A«a7xoAt4in}),  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  c^ 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viiL  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  oi  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyles,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyloitis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  pUying  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddMs*  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  ii^iabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  Alter  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  prematnn  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  tiie  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  ceaae  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Uieir  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('AwoTovpUi  or  'Awdrovpos),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  §  J.) 
[Abthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Tanrian  Chersonesns,  where  it 
originated,  aooording  to  tradition,  in  this  way : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He> 
racles  to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Ueiacles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xL  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  «. 
'Airarot^i'.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  bv  Vitmvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Lidnius.  (Vitniv. 
rii  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  ('AiriXAaj,  'AwoK- 
Aas).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  IIspl  rmr  4r 
U€Kowo¥yio<^  w6Ktv»  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
^•X^uUi  (Gem.  Alex.  Prolr,  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apellaa, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.    (Marc  Hexacl.  p.  63, 
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Hnda.)  Comp.  Qointil.  zl  2.  §  14  ;  BJkkh,  Pwrf, 
tut  Seiol.  Fimi.  p.  zxiiL,  &c 
2.  A  Meptical  philoiopher.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  106.) 
APELLAS  ('ArfAAos),  a  Bcnlptor,  who  made, 
in  bronse,  statuet  of  wonhipping  fianales  (adtntuUet 
JkmiMuij  Plin.  xxnr.  19.  §  26).    He  made  the 
■tatne  of  Cyniaca,  who  oonqaered  in  the  chariot- 
nee  at  Olympia.    (Paai.  vi.  1.  §  2.)     Cyniaca 
was  eister  to  Agerilana,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  862  b.  c.     Therefore  the  yic^ 
toiy  of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  pkued  about  400  b.  c.    His  name 
iadicatet  hit  Doric  origin.    (Tolken,  Amaltkeoj  iii. 
pi  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  (*AvffXAir>).  L  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [PH^ 
I.IFPU8  v.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  v.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  B.a  183.  (Polyb.  zziii.  14,  &c.,  zxir.  1.) 

3.  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  iived  on  the  most 
intimate  tenns.  (Philo,  LegaL  ad  Cbcaan,  p.  790 ; 
Dion  Caas.  iiz.  5 ;  Suet  Cat.  33.) 

APELLES  (*Aw«AAnr)i  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  s.  v.),  though  Pliny 
(zxxv.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii.  401 ; 
Pont.  \r.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  (De  Calumn, 
lis.  §§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citiaen  at  Ephesna,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterwards 
studied  mider  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years*  course  of 
instruction.  (Suidas, »,  v.;  Plin.  xxxy.  86.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  be  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admisaion  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
tbioi,  whom  he  aasuted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyiant  Ariatzatus.  (Plat  ArcL  13.)  By  this 
courM  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientinc  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apellea  was  probably 
■pent  ai  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexanda  the 
Oreat ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portzaitt  of  both  those  princes  (xzxt.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic  ad  Fam,  t.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
^  ii.  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ezt ; 
Airian,  AnaL  L  16.  §  7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  vuit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  viaita,  when  the  king^s 
convenation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apdies  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
hc^s  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
It  him.  (Plin.  zxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Phitareh  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabycus. 
[Db  Tranq.  Amm.  12,  p.  47 1,  f.)  Adian  teUs  the 
ttwedote  of  Zenxis  and  Megabyzua.  (  Var,  Hut,  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c)  alao  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  &- 
▼onrite  concubine,  Cunpaspe  (llayKdimi,  Aelian, 
^or.  HigL  xii  84),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
vpon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
*^t ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter^s  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadynmene. 
Prom  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  formei  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  m  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probablv  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  ProtogeneSi  (See 
below.^  Being  driven  by  a  stozm  to  Alexandria, 
alter  tne  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  fovonr  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  zxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  cliafge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  {De  Calmnm.  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  voL  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian^s  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  ApeUes  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. I^  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  aceidentallv 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Esypt  dur> 
ing  the  ktter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  Javour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died;  but  from  the  above  fects  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c  3361  and  alter  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  tide  by  Ptolemy.  (&  &  806.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  fects,  Tolken 
(Amaltk.  iiL  pp.  117 — 119)  phices  him  between 
352  and  308  &  c  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  112th  Olympiad,  n.  c  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Anv> 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  XXXV.  86.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  underetood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  lA.  §  1 3u)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con* 
temporaries,  he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  ffraee,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.    (76.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  Ufe,  ApeUes  laboured  to 
improve  himself^  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  t&. 
§  12 ;  hence  the  proverb  NvUa  diet  tine  linea,) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  yi  hich  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  aad  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apellea  had  sailed  to  Rhcdes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  binding,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artistes  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
hu^  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studiOb    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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exoesaively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenea,  on  his  return,  at  once  gueaaed 
who  had  been  his  viiitor,  and  in  hia  turn  drew  a 
stiU  thinner  line  of  a  dilferent  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (aooording  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  in  itia  ^tu).  When  Apellea  re- 
turned and  aaw  the  linea,  asoamed  to  be  defeated, 
aaya  Pliny,  **tertio  colore  lineaa  aecuit,  nullum  re- 
linqaena  ampliua  aubtilitati  locum.**  {lb,  §  1 1.)  The 
moat  natural  explanation  of  this  difficidt  passage 
aeema  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenea  drew  another  ao  aa  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halyea,  and  that  Apellea  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenea  in  the  aame  manner. 
Pliny  apeaka  of  the  three  lines  aa  visum  i^ugiaUei,* 
The  poinel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesarsi 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
place,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  &ult  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fiiult  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plim  Tft.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ne  tttpra  ortpulam  suior : 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viiL  12,  ext  §  3  ;  Lucian  tella 
the  tale  of  Phidiaa,  pro  Imag,  14,  vol  iL  p.  492.) 
Marvelloua  talea  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  hia  likeneaaea  of  men  and  horseaw  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17.;  Lndan,  d»  Column.  L  c. ;  Aelian, 
V,H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  hia  diligence,  however, 
Apellea  knew  when  to  oeaae  correcting.  He  aaid 
that  he  excelled  Protogenea  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  hud  down  the  maxim,  Noeare  sMps 
mmiam  diligentiam,  (Plin.  Le,  §  10;  Cic  Orat  22 ; 
Quinkil.  x.  4.) 

Apellea  ia  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art  The  aa- 
aertion  of  Pliny,  that  he  uaed  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect  {Did.  o/AnL  s.  v,  Cohret.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  oestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  incture  with  a  very  thin  bUck  var- 
nish {airameitittm)f  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  ooloora.  (Plin./L&  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
jflaxing  or  toning^  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  ^  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness.**  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Natet  oa  J>n  Freanojf^  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  dose  inspection.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  firequent  moation  of  tab^ae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 

*  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point? 
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A  li^t  of  the  worics  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  36.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  hir 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  6 
Ktpamfwp6pot^  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  won  o£ 
PhUip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apellea,  in- 
imitable. (Plut  Fort,  Alex,  2, 3.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  thia 
effect,  tlte  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander*s  cDmplexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light  (Plut  Ales,  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antiganns,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  Uie  king*8  eye,  by  representing 
his  feoe  in  profile.  He  alM  painted  a  portrait  of 
himsel£  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  **  He  also  painted,** 
says  Pliny,  **  things  which  caimot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrape,  and  (>nunoboli&**  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  fix>m  Uie  heroic  mythology.  But  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  **  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,**  (i)  difaSvofUmi  'A^poSfn}),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  Calling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pio- 
ture,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicat<Ml  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  DorotheuSk  (Plin.  Le.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breaat, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  PUny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin. xxxv. tc, and 4a §41;  Cic.o<i/%m. 
L  9.  §  4,  d0  Q^  iiL  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  anthora, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself^  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apdles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic  BruL  18,  de  Orat,  iiL  7; 
Vano,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  MuUer;  Colum.  JL  IL 
Praefl  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  An,  Am,  iii  401;  PonL 
iv.  1.  29 ;  Propert  iu.  7.  H  ;  Auson.  JS^.  106  ; 
AnikoL  Plamtd,  iv.  178-182.)  Statins  (^n.  L  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  **Ars  Apellea.**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  ApeUea,  ^^if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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cooD,  and  probably  coloured  like  Tituui^  {Azotes  oh 
Du  Fnmoy^  note  37) ;  and,  though  the  point  haa 
been  diiputed,  rach  is  the  genend  judgment  of  the 
best  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  lemains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellenoe 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apelles,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.    (DieL 
</  AuLs.v,  PaiMtmjj,)    After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodoms  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  the  achool  of  Enpompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  oi  nature,  Apelles  perceived  that 
something  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
rafinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perqtective,  acctuacy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup* 
ply — something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
sges  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
Damely,  the  quality  called  x^^^  eenaisfo^,  grace 
(Plin.  XXXV.  36.  §  10;  QuintiL  xii.  10;  Plut  1)»- 
met  22 ;  Aelian,  F.  H,  xxL  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
mit, and  pathos,  each  m  itt  proper  measure;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  no  more ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
as  wen  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tanl  and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  whidi  the  impression  is  produced.     In  fifurt,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles :  **  By 
(pace  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  joining  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  fiills  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaps the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  has  conquered.**  (Led,  1.)   In  the  same  Lecture 
Kaseli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  ApeUes  as  an  artist :   **  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Phny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
I^y  to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
niination  of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
keiuion,  the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 
his  gnat  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better 
what  he  eould  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  ky  beyond  his 
Ksdi,  than  any  other  artist    Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
tute  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
■ingly,  inesistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
^nhrenion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
l^togenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tated  fiuit,  irrefiragably  proves  : ....  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
^hese,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one 
elemental  principle :  that  acnteness  and  fidelity  of 
«7^  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
*>^>  proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
*  tittle  more  or  lesa,*  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
^hieh  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
t^ty  of  one  artist  above  another :  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personift- 
cation  of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists.**  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  «*Deesae  iis 
unam  Venerem  dicebat,  quam  Graeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,**  except  that  thera  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  "^  the  personification  of  Female  Grace  ;** 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  puinting,  but  his  works  ara 
entirely  lost.  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('AwcAXns),  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  sonic  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instosid  of  wholly  rejecting  ue  Old 
Testament,  ho  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  fr<tm  the  good  principle,  portly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Chiist^s  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  save  back  to  the  air  as  he 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  **all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works.** 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  d.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  {Praearrijit.  HaereL 
30)  says,  tliat  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Philumene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fentasies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
^cuf^pwrHS.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  as 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Euseb. 
ff.  E,  V.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian *s  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ^avc^MMrftr, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Syllogisms,**  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  {Lc)Xo  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose {DeParadis.5)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  Tertull.  adv,  Marcion, 
iv.  17;  Augustin.  de  Haer,  23 ;  Epiphanius,  IJuer^ 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  CArrtXXucvif),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  arehives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Dclos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  rained  by 
the  careleMuess  of  Apellicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  2 15.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  SullcL  (n.  c.  84.)  Apellicon  hod  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiii  p.  609.) 

Apellioon*8  library  contained  the  autograpltt  of 
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Arbtotle*t  worki,  which  had  been  given  by  that 
pJiilotopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Theophrastos, 
and  by  him  to  Neleaa,  who  carried  them  to  Scepus, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injnied  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chaaed  by  Apellicon,  who  pnbliiihed  a  very  fiiulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  famished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkonicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APE'MIUS  fAmftuof),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pames  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  oflfered  to  him. 
(Pans.  L  82.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

APfiR,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  aiid  was  the  instructor  of 
Herocleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suidas,  «.  v. 
•H/KurXs»i,f.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  A  PER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
OauU  n>8e  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,   successively.     He  is 
introdaoed  as  one  of  the  speakera  in  the  Dialogue 
Je  OratoribuMf  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
'  style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  oc.  2, 7«  &c.) 
APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefect,  and 
the  son-in-ktw  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Penia  to  the  Hellespont    He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  iJl 
the  orden  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiera  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont     They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  d.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.     Vo- 
piscus  reUites  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  **  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris.**    (Vopisc.  Numer,  12 — 14 ;  Aurel.  Vict 
d»  Com,  38,  39,  JBpit,  38 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  (*Airf(r(fyriof),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  fint  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Pans.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Bys.  $.v,  *Air4tras,)  [L.  &] 

APHACl'TIS  ('A^KuciTu),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphaee  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
orede,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantino.  (Zosimns,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.] 
APHAEA.  [BRrroMARTis.] 
APHA'REUS  CA^pci^f),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoossa.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Hkod, 
L  152 ;  Theocrit  xxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lynceus,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  knd  in  Messenia,  and  from 
the  latter  he  and  his  fitunily  learned  the  oigies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c.)  Pansanias 
in  wis  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareos,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  are  celebrated 
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'  in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  *A^apirr(8at  or 
*AipafniTid6ai^  for  their  fight  with   the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  {Nem.  x.  Ill,  &c.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  //.  xui.  541 ;  Ov.  Met  xiL  341.     [L.  &] 
APHA'REUS  ('A^ofMifr),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pias  and  Pkthane.    After  the  death  of  his  fiuher, 
his  mother  married  the    orator    Isocntes,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  writtoQ 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  {KSyoi  BucoMucai 
Kol  avfi€ovKtvTiKoi),    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocntea 
against  Megadeides.  (Plut  ViL  JC,  Orat,  ^  839 ; 
Dionys.  Isoer,  18,    Dmartk.  13;    Eudoc.  p.  67  ; 
Suid.  «.  r.;  Phot  Cod,  260.)     According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies,  but 
the  authonhip  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dia- 
pute.    He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
&  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  a  c.  342.     He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  I^enaea.      His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies,  i.  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragments,  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
APHEIDAS  ('A<>cl3as),   a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Meganeira, 
Chiysopeleia,    or    Erato.    (Apollod.  iil  9.  §  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothen  had  grown 
up,  their  &ther  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
itKiipn  *AiptiBdrrtios.   Apheidas  hod  a  sen,  Aleua. 
(Pans,  viii  4.  §  2 ;  Aleus.)    Two  other  mytlucal 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  zzit. 
305 ;  Ov.  Mei.  xil  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  ('A4>«4rf«M'),  a  son  of  Bathippna, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippns  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippns.  Phoimion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar^ 
ffum.adDem,L^>tm,  p.  453 ;  Dem.  o.  Lqft  pb501 ; 
Wolf;  Pndeg.  m  Demo&tk.  LepL  p.  48,  ^  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  CA^wi^t),  the  girer  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  became  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  ( ASropus),  but  she  died  at  th« 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares, 
wishing  to  save  it  caused  the  chUd  to  derive  food 
from  the  hrrast  of  its  dead  mother.  Th«s  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  *A^y«j^t.  (Pans.  viii.  44. 
§  6.)  [L.  &] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Pereian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Zonar,  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  rojal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric.  DibL  GWtav 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P.  S.] 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  fint  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet  dt 
Ilfiair,  Grum.  19.) 
APHTHO'NIUS  pA^xwj),    of  Antioch,  a 
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Ontk  ilietorician  who  lived  about  a.  d.  31&,  but 
flf  whote  life  nothing  is  known.    Ho  is  the  author 
of  an  dementary  intioduction  to  the  study  of 
Aetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  &bles  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
ihetoiic,  which  bears  the  title   Progymnasmata 
{'rpoytffa4irfiara)j  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
of  riew,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  snews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys,  brfore  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.    The  book  con- 
sists of  rules  and  exercisea.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonins  the  pipgymnasmata  of  Hennogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insolficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
his  new  woric,  which  contained  fourteen  progym- 
iMiwnata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
snly  twelve.     Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonins  superseded  that  of  Hermogenes,  and 
heaune  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
cdocstion  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric.   But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
anthor  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
eises  for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
tnmslations  which   were  published    during    that 
period  18  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    (Fabr.  BibL  Graee.  vi  p^  96,  &c. ;  HoiT- 
msnn.  Lex.  BOtUoffr.  L  p.  199,  &c)    The  editio 
prineeps  is  that  in  Aldus*  collection  of  the  Rkehru 
Oraed^  Venice,  1508,  foL     The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Oiunta, 
Florence,  1515,    Svo.,  which  contains  also   the 
progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes ;  that  of  Camerarius, 
with  a  Latin  transbttion.  Lips.  1567,  8vo.;  of  B. 
Harbart,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  transition  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  Svo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Scbeffer,  Upnhi,  1670,  8vo.     The  hist  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Walz's  collection  of  the  **  Rhetores 
Oned,**  i.  p.  54,  &c.      It  contains  the  notes  of 
Scheffer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
Ae  Matthaeus  (^tito/ui)  tls  rd  riis  firropuc^s  irpo- 
y^fitriwra)^  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  sn  anonymous  writer  QAtm^dfiov  wtpH  rcSy  ruS 
'A^Aonov  vpayufiyofffidrtMf),  p.  121,  &a,  126,  &c. 

The  Aesopic  foblesof  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Soobarins*  edition  of  the  progymnanmata,  and  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia*s  edition  of 
the  &bles  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  Gnckichte  tier 
Gfieek  Berediaamkal,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)     [L.  S.] 

APHTHOl^lUS  CA^Jwos)  of  Alexandria  is 
toeotioned  by  Philostoigius  (iii  15)  as  a  learned 
U)d  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichaeans.  He  is 
nentimied  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
W  Photins  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  iu  the  form  of 
sbjariBg  Manichaeism.  Philostoigius  adds,  that 
Aetios  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
n  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
•CTen  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICATA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorved 
Y  ^in,  A.  o.  28,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
cuUictt,  when  he  had  seduced  Uyia,  the  wife  of 
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Drusua,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
hitter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  3, 11.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  yean 
afterwards,  a.  d.  31,  Apicata  nut  an  end  to  her 
own  life.     (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  11.) 

API'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  b.  c  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare PondonU  EtUquktej  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Galiiua 
ApiduBy    flourished    under  Tiberius,  and    many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  die- 
played  in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culmary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.    At  last,  after  having  squan* 
dered  upwaids  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  ue  cravings  fd 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.    But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  ^es  (Apkia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  ue  grammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  nuwter.     (Tacit  Ann, 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viiL  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec.  ConwL 
odHdv,  10,  Epp,  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  Vit,  Beat 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,   and  Schol.  xi.  2 ;   Martial, 
ii.  69,  iil  22,  x.  73 ;  Lamprid.  Heliffob.  18,  &c ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  £pp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidas,  «.  e.  Awintos ; 
Isidor.  Oriyg.  xx.  4 ;  Tertullian.  Apoioff.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.    (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d.;  Suidas, 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  thore  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
luultiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  r^ard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  femous  of  all  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe 
naeus  points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in 
dividual  with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fiict,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  nameg  in  the  passage  rehting  to  ih$ 
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third,  nnoe  it  ia  oonfinned  by  the  text  of  Saidaa, 
who  OTidently  quotes  from  Athemieaft.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent  Ooniarem,  Var.  LeeL  c  xviL;  Lipnot 
on  TaeiL  Aim,  iy.  1 ;  Lifter.  Praef.  ad  Apk,) 

The  tieatiie  we  now  potaoM,  bearing  the  title 
Cablii  Apicii  de  opmrnm  et  eomdimmttitj  UTe  de  re 
euUnariek,  IMnri  dooem^  appear*  to  have  been  fint 
diieoveied  by  Enoch  of  Awoli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicohu  V.,  and  the 
editio  princepe  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
ia  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner*t  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insun  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (Maicobreit  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apickma,  (Ueidelbeig, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.    [Tiro.] 

A'PION  ('AtW),  a  Oieek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  inconectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poseidonius.  (OelL  vi.  8 ;  Senec.  EfmL 
88;  Enseb.  Praep,  Emg,  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  ApoIIonius, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
$.  o.  *AiriW ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  iL  3,  &c)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  Rppears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (GeU.  v.  14;  Plin. 
H,  iV.  Praef  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apum.  iL  1 2.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalised  ;  he  phiced  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citisens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cymbalum  mundi,**  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boostful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  fJt6x9os  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caliguk  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer, 
(i^nec.  L  c)  About  the  same  time,  a.  d.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  priTilegeSi    They  sent 
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an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  vaa 
headed  by  Apinn,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appean  to  have 
oventepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  oompUints  of  his  fel- 
low-citixens,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror^s  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  .refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  ud  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph.  ^aiL  xviiL  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion*s  life,  are  unknown ;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
(c  Apion,  iL  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
mode  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (Af  (cis  'Ofnupucoi), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  bMt  part  of  his  A^ca 
'Offnpucai  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoIIonius.  (  Villoison,  Pro- 
Isg.  ad  ApolUm.  p.  ix.  &.c)  Apion *s  laboun  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (Alyvr* 
ricucd),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Pra^  Ecang.  x.  10;  GelL  v.  14 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Le.)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Karil  *Atm»m>5,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  Um 
character  of  Apion*s  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (GelL  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('loropja  Kard  tBvos^  Suid. 
8,  V.  Awit»¥.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apiciusi 
and,  7.  Htfirrit  PwfwXic^f  SioAeirrov.  (Athen.  viL 
p.  294,  XV.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  diaciplina. 
(Plin.  EtetieL  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaeorchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Geilius. 
Suidas  (t.  vv»  'Ayvprris,  awiKdats^  a^payoif,  and 
TpiyKriya)  refen  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  Le,;  Burigny,  in  the  Mem, 
de  CAoad,  diu  InvripL  xxxviiL  p.  171,  &c.;  Lehrs, 
QuauL  Epicae^  Dissert,  L,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [I^  &] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEfUS.  [Ptolbmabus 
Apion.] 

APIS  (*Air(r).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroneos  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Telchis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  iL  1.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodonis  states, 
that  Apis  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Aetolos;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  A^  with  A^  th«  ion  of  Jason, 
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who  in»  kiDed  hy  Aetolus  daring  tlie  fkoMiml 
functt  celebrated  in  hoaoor  of  Aianea.  (Puia.  ▼.  ]. 
i  6 ;  ArroLua) 

Apii,  the  eon  of  Phoroneiu,  ii  nid,  aftar  his 
death,  to  have  been  vonhipped  at  a  god,  nnder 
the  name  of  Seiapie  (SdfMnrir);  and  thiB  state* 
ment  shews  that  £gypUan  mythnses  are  mixed 
np  with  the  stoiy  of  Apia.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Argot  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  seTenl  years  after- 
wards.  (Enaeb.  Okrom,  «.  271 ;  Angnstin,  (U  (Xv. 
Df%  xriiL  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgiTers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoiet 
Gnue,  AjieL  Otr.  vol  W,  p.  927,  ed.  Schnlx.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telchis,  and  fiither  of  Thelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  airival 
of  Pelops  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Paus.  iL  5.  §  5.) 

Oerides  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  (&iftpL  262.)    [Ii.  S.] 

APIS  CAvtf),  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
Kgyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  //mT.  An. 
XL  10;  Locian,  deSaeri/,  15.)  He  is  called  the 
gnmtcst  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
some  great  divinity ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
thnt  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Mnevis  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Ammian.  Maroell.  zxii.  14 ;  Aelian,  L  c;  Lutatius, 
at{  StuL  Tked,  iiL  478.)  According  to  Mocrobius 
(Sat.  L  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apis  was  regarded 
ss  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  waa,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  sun  was  worshipped ;  and  sometimes 
Apis  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21 ;  Plut.  de  Is,  et  (h, 
20,  33,  43 ;  Strab.  zviL  p.  807.) 

In  r^ard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iii  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  a  young  oow  which  was  fructified  by  a  lay  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  my  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  hun.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
II  ce.;  Plut.  de  /«.  et  0$.  43.)    The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  bom  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.      According    to    Herodotus   (L  c; 
comp.  Strab.  /.  a),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
iboold  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,   have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  sad  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  K^arBapas.  (Osmpaie  Ammian.  MaroelL  L  e,; 
Solinua,  32.)     Pliny  (//.  N,  viil  71),  who  states, 
that  the  eaatharus  was  under  the  tongue,   adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  saya,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lations about  the  god.     When  all  the  signs  were 
found  latisfoctory  in  a  newly  bom  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  began.     This  solemnity 
is  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcet 
Imas,  and  Diodoras.  (i.  85.)     When  it  was  made 
known,  fays  Adian,  that  the  god  was  bom,  some 
>f  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  phice 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon« 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis, 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement  A 
ntmiber  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  pahce  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodoras,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  eontaina 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  MaroeUinus  do  not  mention  the  god*s 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  sJlowed  to  oome  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  hit 
attendants  and  worshipper^  and  to  give  orodea, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Plinv,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ao- 
cordmgly  as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  r^arded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign« 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  fivm 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Lutat  ad  SiaL  TkeL  iiL  478;  Diog.  Laert  viil  9 1 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plin.,  Aelian,  Solinus,  ^  ee.; 
Phti.  de  It.  et  Os,  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  woi^ 
shipped,  we  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scropnlously  examined 
before,  were  ofiiered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  Hit 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  wat 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt  The  god  was  aUowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Pkar$.  viil  477  ;  Plut  de  /».  et  Ot.  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  weU,  the 
pUwe  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  Gent  vl  n.  194.)  If^  however,  Apia 
died  a  natural  death,  he  wat  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  wat 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis*  burial  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  SirmiL  l  ^  322 ;  Plut  de  1$.  ei 
Ch.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  '^the  tomb  of  Apis.**  Respecting 
the  particuhir  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
ito  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it,  see  Diod.  I  84,  96 :  Plut  L  0.  29,  85. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  wat  no  one, 
at  Lttdan  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Saerif,  \5,  deDeaSyr.Si  Tibull  1 8; 
Ammian.  Marc.,  Solin.  U.  ce.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  nev 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  pkce  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  wat  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  b^aa* 
(Diod.  i.  85;  SparUan.  Iladr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bttll« 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fetisb-wonhip  of  t)|9 
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Egyptlana ;  bat  in  the  coane  of  tune,  the  hall, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  at  a  ■ymbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  tlie  Eg3rp- 
tian  priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  hte  specuUtions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  ChampolUon,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Peruans,  in  their  religions  intolerance,  ridi- 
Cttled  and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iiL  29),  and  Ochns  had  him 
slaiightered.  ^Plut.  L  c  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  tne  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repugn 
nant  to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  ofierinff  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  AneA.  iii.  1.)  Sevend 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Snet  Aug,  93,  Vetpas.  5 ;  Tacit  AnnaL  iL  59  ; 
PIin.2.e.;  Spartian.  A e.,  S^ Sever.  \7.)    [L.S.] 

APHRODITE  ('A^^fni),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  dinnities,  was,  according  to  the  popuhtf 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
lore  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  foam  (d^s)  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilat^  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  fiither.  (Hesiod.  7[%eog, 
190;  compare  Anadyombnb.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  T.  370,  &c^  XX.  1050  Later  traditbns  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
TTrnnus  and  Hemera.  (Cic.  De  Not.  Ihor.  iii.  23 ; 
Katal.  Com.  iv.  13.)  According  to  Heaiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
np  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  coimogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  MeL 
T.  318,  Ac. ;  eomp.  Hygin.  Poet,  A$ir,  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
Uving  creation.  (Hom.  Hymn,  m  Ven,;  Lucret 
15,  &C.)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  whidi  she  £svoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  reoogniied  her 
sway.  Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
aectedi  and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 
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dees  of  beauty  and  gracefiihiess.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddessM,  and  she  received 
the  prixe  of  beauty  from  Paris ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitbo,  the 
Horae,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nlem,  viii  1,  &c.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ooght  to  busy  herself. 
(Hom.  //.  V.  429 ;  comp.  Oti.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pytk, 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (Viig.  Aem.  viiL  800; 
Ov.  Heroid,  xv.  213;  comp.  Pans.  iL  84.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  natnndly 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  hts 
contest  with  Menekns  {JL  iii.  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  compbiined  of  her  mis^ 
fortune  to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (IL  v.  311,  &c.)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.    (//.  xxiil  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
(Odyet,  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Chaiis,  Her 
fiiithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  (vilL  266,  Slc)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phobos,  Damoa,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  hter  tnditions,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  T^beo^.  934,  Ac,  ScuL 
Here,  195 ;  Hom.  IL  xiiL  299,  iv.  440 ;  ScboL  ad 
ApoUm.  Rhod,  iii.  26 ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear,  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
(Schol.  ad  Apotlon,  Rhod.  i  933)  and  Bacchus 
(llesych.  #.  «.  Bdicxov  Auvn^f),  by  the  seeond  of 
Hermaphroditus  (Ov.  Met,  iv.  289,  &c.;  Diod.  iv. 
6 ;  Ludan,  Ditd,  Deor,  xv.  2),  luid  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  and  Heroj^ilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pimd,  Pytk,  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [Anchisxs.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butxs. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Heim 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus, 
(Hom.  IL  xiv.  214,  &&)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
PyA,  iv.  380 ;  TheocriL  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  FaaL  iv.  15.  143 ;  Bioii« 
IdyU,  L  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Arutopk,  NiA.  993  ;  Pua. 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phomut  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  liar 
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etaiiot  or  lerviiig  m  her  meMengen,  are  the  spar- 
n»w,  the  dore,  the  swan,  the  •wallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  (Sappho,  m  Ven,  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395 ;  Horat  Carm,  iv.  1.  10 ;  Aelian,  Hi»L  An. 
X.  34;  Pind.  PyU,  Lc)  As  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoiae,  the  •3nnBbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  nun  was 
ncredtoher.  [Uranu;  Pandbmos.]  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attiibotes  of  Arcs,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword : 
or  a  hnoe,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  pfaunet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear. 
iil  20 ;  Or.  PasL  it.  90.)  All  the  somames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
(rf  her  worship,  from  events  connected  witn  the 
legends  aboat  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
sttToames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  ishuids  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidus  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Troas  was  an  ancient  phKe  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  isUnd  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consiated  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  ( Vifg.  Aen,  i.  416 ;  Tacit  Hitl.  ii.  3),  but 
in  tome  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  Upi^uXoi,  (Dici,o/ 
AnL  i.  V.  'EreUpcu.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  JHel.  cf  Ani.  a.  v.  *A3cJiriOy  *h»9ri^ 
71a,  'A^pciUrtOf  Kararytiyia. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
csatem  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  ishnds  of  Cyprus,  Cytheia,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Pans, 
i.  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Aahtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  dearly  points  to  Syria.  But  wiUi  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  natnre  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  its  introduction  into  Greece  roust  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Vbnus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  gmoe  and  beauty, 
fr«qiiently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
sacient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidun  Those  which 
ne  «iU  extant  are  divided  by  arehaeolooists  into  se- 
mi classes,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Medicean 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tonic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
nd  Corinth.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  §  I,  iL  £.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  S  10;  oomp.  Hirt  MytkoL  BUdeHmch,  iv.  133» 
Ac;  Jlaoso^  Venmie,  up.  1—308.)       [L.  8.J 
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APISA'ON  ('Awonwr).  Two  mythical  peiw 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578« 
and  xvii  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLAS.     [Apbllas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  AP0l4LINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  *AiroAA*- 
vdpios.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  fonn  Apollinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  H]ei»> 
polls  in  Phiygia  (a.  n.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  **  Apology  for  the  Christian  feith"  (Kiyot  Mp 
T^s  wUrr^ms  JbrokBiytmt)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost  (Eusebu  H.  E,  iv.  27,  v.  1 9  ; 
Uieron.  (U  Vir.  lUtut.  26,  £!puL  84 ;  Nioephorus, 
iv.  11 ;  Photius,  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  de  Haeret. 
/bA.  liL  2 ;  Cknmkm  Patchaie,) 

2.  Apollinams,  fether  and  son,  the  fonner 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodioea.  The  tor 
ther  was  bom  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  gnunmar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodioea  (about 
A.  D.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  prea* 
byter  of  the  chureh.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphwiius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodioea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catlioUcs, 
they  were  banished  by  Georgins,  the  Arian  suocea* 
sor  of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  cUssics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historioil  hooka 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameter^  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  unitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letten  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  finmed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  trsffedy  en- 
titled **  Christ  Suffering,**  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Naxiansen,  and  a  poetio 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  **MetaphnsiB  Psai- 
monim,**  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1652, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelbeig,  1696  ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  sharea 
the  fether  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  {de  HuU 
Oraee.  ii.  18,  and  de  Poet.  Graee.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  sereral  controversial 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  agunst  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  was  a  wans  op- 
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ponent  of  the  Axiani,  and  a  penonal  fneoA  of 
Athaoasiiis ;  and  lu  anoing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Laffo§) 
rapped  the  pUwe  of  a  mtioiiBl  soul  in  the  penon 
of  Christ  He  4ied  between  382  and  392  a,  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  hf  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  37&  A.  D^  hot  it  continoed  to  be  held  by  a 
eonsidenble  sect,  who  were  csUed  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eentury.  (Hienn. 
de  Fir.  IttiuL  104 ;  Sociatea,  H,  E,  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Soaomen,  /T.  ^.  y.  18,  fi.  26 ;  Snidas,  «. «.;  Cave, 
HkL  lAU, ;  Wemsdoif;  Dm,  de  ApoUm.) 

3w  The  anthor  of  two  epigrams  in  uie  Greek 
Anthology,  is  Tery  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaiis  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  AntioL 
Cfrwe,  zin.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,    CLAUDIUS,   the    com- 
mander of  Vitellias*  fleet  at  Misennm,  when  it 
KToIted  to  Vespasian  in  a«  n.  70.    Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tic  HitL  iii.  57,  76, 77.) 
APOLLO  ('A«)tfAA«r),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Oreieks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (JL  i 
21, 36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Letow    TLeuod{T%eog. 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo^s  sister 
was  Artemis.    Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Avmryti^f  (//.  It.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  **  bom  in  Lycia,**  which,  howeter,  according  to 
others  would  only  mean  ^bom  of  or  in  lignt^ 
Semeral  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  kte  writers.    Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tadt  AmaL  iiL  61) ;  the 
inhaUtants  of  T^gyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  ^e  same  honour  finr  themselves. 
(Steph.  Bys.  t.  e.  T^fio.)    In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.    The  account  of 
ApoUo^s  parentage,  Uxh  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic  de  NaL  Dear.  ui.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Isis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)    But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  ApoUo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Deios.    (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)    Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.     At  butt,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days*  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fitttened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.    (Comp. 
Virg.  Am.  iii  75.)    The  day  of  ApoIlo*s  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seveutu  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  i^So/MCxcyifs.  (PIutk<S^in|xw.8.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months*  child  ( jvrofiiii'cuot).    The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  {i&ioiuxyi'rus^ 
Aescfayl.  SvpL  802 ;  comp.  Callim.  Hymn,  t»  Del. 
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250,  ftc.)y  and  his  festivals  nsaaOy  fell  on  the  so- 
veuth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
ApoUe  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis, and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprai^  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  dedarad,  that  henceforth  he  would  dedare  to 
men  the  will  of  2Seu8.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Cconp. 
Theognis,  5,  &cs  Earip.  HeeA.  457,  &c) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zens,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exerrised  by  his  sorL  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is^— 1.  Ike  god  wAo  jnini$he»  amd  destroys 

(o^^Aior)  ike  toickBd  and  ooerbearmg^  and  as  such  be 

is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 

gift  of  Hephaestus.    (Hom.  //.  L  42,  xxiv.  60.5, 

Od.  xL  318,  xy.  410,  &c;  comp.  Pind.  Pyth.  iiL 

15,  &C.)    Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  such  as  Sicaros,  4icdUpyos,  iiafi6\oSj 

iitaenfi6\oSy  Kkuriro^os^  and  dfryuyNfro^or,  refcx  to 

him  as  the  god  who  with  his  daurts  hits  his  object 

at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.    AU  sudden 

deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 

punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 

efiect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 

arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 

QreekSb     Hyginus  relat^  that  fi»ur  days  after  his 

birth,  ApoUo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 

killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  bis 

mother  during  her  wanderinffs,  before  she  reached 

Delos.     He  is  alK»  said  to  have  assisted  Zeus  in 

his  contest  witli  the  giants.    (Apollod.  L  6.  §  2.) 

The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 

the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancie.nts 

to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  ApoUo,  which  they 

connected  with  dir^AAv/u,  *'to  destroy.**  (AeschyL 

Agam.  1081.)    Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other 

hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 

have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 

character,  say  that  'Av($XA«r,  i.  e.  'AWaAw,  (from 

the  root  peUo)f  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 

evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dXt^Utucca^  Acxfuus, 

AcBSTOR,  atimip^  and  other  names  and  epitheu 

applied  to  ApoUo. 

2.  The  god  uAo  affordt  help  and  wards  q^  evil. 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  alM  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  ApoUo,  especiaUy  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  dff^triof,  dxiirrupj  dAc{Uaicof,  atiriip^ 
drorpSweuoSj  hrucodpios,  tarpoftdyris,  and  othere, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paua  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi  24.  §  5,  viii.  41.  §  5 ;  Plut.  detic^  Deipk.  21, 
de  De/ect.  Orac.  7 ;  Aescbyl.  Eutn.  62 ;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  t)ie  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  fiither  of  Asclepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paei^on,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabkon.] 

3.  T7ie  god  o/propheey.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oraclos,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Did.  of  Ani.  s.  v.  Oracuiuttu)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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wlf  (Apollodoms  itates,  that  ApoUo  received  the 
iu»rruci  from  Pan),  and  ApoUo  is  accordinglv 
called  ''the  prophet  of  his  £ither  Zeus.^  (AeschyL 
Aims.  19) ;  but  he  had  neTextheless  the  power  of 
cwBDwmifating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  sods 
and  men,  and  aU  me  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  sMue  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  IL 
L  72,  Hymn,  m  Mere,  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  rehted  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  orade  had  preyiously  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  tlie  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterioos  chasm,  and  ApoUo,  after 
navittg  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
cade.  Aooordins  to  Uyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oiacfe;  while  Paosanias  (z.  S.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Gaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eorip.  Iphig.  Tattr.  1246,  &c. ; 
Atben.  xr,  p.  701 ;  Or,  MeL  I  439 ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  n.  roe.) 

4.  Tke  god  cf  acmg  and  wmtie.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  pfaij  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  Uieir  art  of 
song  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (Od,  viiL 
488,  with  Eustath.)  lAter  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  Ante  and  lyre 
(Osnim.  Hjfmn.  w  A^  253 ;  Plut  de  Mm,\  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  {Heroid.  xvi.  180) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsyas, 
Midas. 

A.  Tke  god  who  protedt  Ike  Jlocks  and  eattie 
(wi^ios  dcdf,  from  pofubs  or  wfc^i  a  meadow  or 
pasture  huid).  Homer  {IL  ii.  766)  says,  that 
ApoQo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eoroelos  Phera- 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Humeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  &c.)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  cammand  of  Zeua,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Laomedon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (//.  xxL 
488.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  alluiiiona  to 
this  Ceature  in  the  diaracter  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
P$UL  iz.  114  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  ApoiL  50,  &c;: 
and  in  the  story  of  ApoUo  tending  the  ilocks  of 
Admetna  at  Pheiae  in  Thesaaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrysus,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  15 ;  Enrip.  AloesL  8 ;  TibuU.  il  3. 
11 ;  Viig.  Georg,  iii.  2.) 

6.  Tke  god  tcko  ddiffkts  in  ike/oundaiion  ofUnvm 
and  Ike  eatabfitkmeni  of  civil  consiiiuHoH;  His 
assurance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raiaing  the  walls  of 
Megan,  see  Alcathous.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  80) 
caUs  ApoUo  the  d^Xfltf'"!*^  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
this  idea,  as  weU  as  the  one  that  he  deUgfated 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  ApoUo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  itrurri^t  and  oiicunr^f  (see  Bockh,  ad 
Pind.  Le.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 
ApoBo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
was  alraoat  univers^  among  the  later  poets,  mytho- 
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graphers,  and  phUosophers,  and  according  to  which 
ApoUo  was  identical  with  HeUos,  or  the  Suii.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  HeUos  are  perfectly  dutanct.  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  vraa  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  kkter 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  Uter  apecu- 
lations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  bad  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Buttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
aiguments.  In  the  time  of  CaUimachiis,  some  per^ 
sons  distinguished  between  ApoUo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet  (Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Benthsy.)  Pausanias  (vii  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  dechured  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  beUef  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  pb  635 ;  Plut  deElt^  Ddph,  4, 
d€  Def.  Orae.  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easUy  explained  and  ao6ounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  ^olSos  (the  shining  or  briUiant),  which  is 
frequently  appUed  to  ApoUo  in  the  Homeric  poeius, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
ApoUo  b^  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light.  (Alcaeus,  ap.  Nimer. 
xiv.  10 ;  Died.  ii.  47.)  StiU  greater  stress  is  kiid 
on  the  fiict  that  the  Egyptian  Horus  waar^garded 
as  identical  with  ApoUo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156^ 
Died.  L  25;  Plut  de  Is.  ei  Oe.  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hid.  An,  x.  14),  as  Horus  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  ApoUo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  *Air^AAwr  varp^os 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — ^from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitfuL  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  orailc  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo* 
reans  to  Delos,  and  EUeithyia  Ukewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  &c. ;  PauB.  i.  18.  §  4 ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans  says  Diodorus,  worship  ApoUo  more 
zealously  than  any  other  people;  they  are  all 
priesto  of  ApoUo;  one  tovm  in  their  country  is 
ttcred  to  ApoUo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pytk, 
X.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  Not  Deor,  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  ApoUos.  MUUer  hiis  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Ap^Uo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satis&ctory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  ApoUo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  frods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  ApoUo  and  Helioa,  ha 
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Jvsily  lemaika,  that  it  wofiild  be  a  stnuige  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  have  fiSlen  into 
obliTion  for  serexal  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
leviTed.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  pli^  pre> 
Tious  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Muller*s  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  Tery  ingenious,  is  briefly 
thi&  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
charscter  of  Apollo  is  that  of  ^'the  averter  of  eril  ^ 
{*Aw4^kMf) ;  be  u  originally  a  dirinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  moe ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempo  and  Delphi 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  th^  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  hitter  countnr  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
lonians,  whence  the  god  became  the  *Aw6KXmp 
merp^s  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  nosed  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  dirinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'AvtfXAsnr  p6fiun  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha* 
meter  of  a  god  of  herds  and  flodcs,  his  character 
was  chansed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also:  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  cod  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  icfluence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  «.  v. 
'As-oAA«^yia,  T%argeUaf  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.  c.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  B.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  r  c  212,  the 
ludi  ApoUinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  XXV.  12;  Macreb.  Sat.  i.  \7  ;  Did.  of  Ant. 
8.  V.  Luili  ApcUmaret ;  comp.  IamU  SaeaJares.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
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Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  hun  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  onbellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Pahitine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (SueL  Avff.  31,  52 ;  DicL  qf  Ani.  t.  n, 
*AKTia ;  Hartnug,  die  Rdigion  dtr  SSomtr^  ii.  pu 
205.) 

ApoUo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  die  ways  which  the 
phutic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gredually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthfid  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (Mu».  Pio-Clem. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
Mt^ioL  BUderbudi^  I  p.  29,  &c.)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intellect  wad 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  thau 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propoi- 
tioned  and  hannonious,  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast  (Buttmann, 
Mythologut,  i.  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Dinartatio  de 
ApolUne  et  Diana,  2  part^  Leipzig,  1836  and  1837; 
M'liller,  Dorians^  book  ii.)  [L.  &] 

APOLLO'CRATES  CArro\XoKp6ms\  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Vounger,  was  left  by  his 
fother  in  command  of  the  i^and  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  &mine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  b.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  fother  in  Italy.  (Pint  Dkm^ 
37,  &c.,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Nepos,  Dion^  5 1 
Aelian,  V.  H.  iL  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  t,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  tiie  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kiihn  (ad  Ad.  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODO'RUS('AToAA<(3woof )  1 .  Of  Achar- 
KB  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  b.  a  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodonis  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Pkorm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freechnan  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband^s  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  b.  c. 
360,  Phormion  beoime  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles.  Several  yean  Uter  (b.  c.  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phonnion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  archon  eponyraus  at  Athens. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  oiHtions 
still  extant  «card  2rc^c(yov.  ( Aeschin.  de  FaU.  ijof, 
p.  50 ;  Plut.  Demosth.  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  440,  &c.  3d-  ed.)  [DbmosthbnesJ  ; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaeni,  in  whic  h 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  periiaps 
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be  refeired  to  the  year  B.C.  840,  when  ApoOo- 
domt  WM  fifty-fbor  yean  of  age.  ApoUodoras 
was  a  veiy  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
htaigj  of  the  trienuchy.  (Dem.  e»  Pulyd.  p.  1208, 
A  Niooatr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  AMPHIFOLI8,  one  of  the  genemls  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entmeted  in  b.  a  831, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  adminiatiation  of 
Babjlon  and  of  all  the  aatmpies  at  fiv  at  Cilida. 
Alexander  alio  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
*•  many  troope  at  they  could.  (Diod.  xvii  54 ; 
Cnrtius,  t.  1 ;  comp.  Arnan,  Awah*  viL  18 ;  Appian^ 

3b  Of  Artxmita,  whence  he  it  distingnished 
from  othen  of  the  name  of  ApoUodoma  hy  the 
ethnic  adjective ' Afrrc/ifros  or  *Afn'c^Ti|i^f .  (  Steph. 
Byz.  $,  9.  'Afnrc/Jra.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  woik  on  the  Parthiane 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  118,  xL  pp. 
509,  519,  XT.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaens  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  foorth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Stnbo  (zi.  pp.  516  and 
5*26),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  ApoUodonis  Adramyttenus ;  but 
ta  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  *A8p<^tvm|vdf  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Aprttiirriv6f,  Whether  this  ApoUo- 
doras of  Artemita  is  the  lame  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanus  Bysantius  {$.  w,  *ApK6vrio'os  and  Aayt- 
pia)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Atiisnian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
B.  &  340.  ApoUodoms  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthns  while 
Philip  invaded  iU  territory.  (Pans,  i  29.  §  7 ; 
comp.  Diod.  xvi  75;  Arrian,^ira6.  iL  14.) 

5.  A  BoBOTiAN)  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Mesaenia,  in 
&  a  1 83,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Measenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.     (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carystus.    The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  oomic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodonis : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Oela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystos  in  Eoboea.     Suidos  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  ApoUodonis,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodonis. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
eke,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  caUed  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.     It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membezed  that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.     (Athen. 
zir.  D.  664.)     Athenaeus  coUs  him  a  contemporary 
of  Mschon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
yrars  B.  c  300  and  260.     ApoUodoms  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.    (Athen.  /.  e.)    This  is  not  only  stated  by 
goud  authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
GMrt,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  ApoUodoms  of  Carystus.     (A.  Mai,  Froffm, 
I'iatiU  H  Terenti^  p.  38.)     According  to  Suidas 
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ApoIlodoraB  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
sained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  posaeaa 
nagmenta  of  several  of  his  plays ;  but  ten  oomediea 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
ApoUodoms  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  ApoUodoms  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  ApoUodoms  of  Gela.  (A.  Meineke, 
HuL  OriL  Comieor,  Oraeeor,  p.  462,  &c.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandrbia  (formeriy  Potidaea)  in 
the  peninsula  of  PaUene.  He  at  first  pretmded  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpoae 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodoms.  (xxii.  Em,  p.  563»)  When  he  had 
gained  hb  object,  about  b.  c  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  nign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapadonsness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equaUed  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  Uved. 
(Polyb.  viL  7 ;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  n.  By  De  Bene/, 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Ganls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
selC^  and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  (Polyaen.  ri.  7,  iv.  6,  18 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H,  xiv.  41 ;  Hid.  An,  v.  15 ;  Pint  Db 
Sera  Num,  Vind,  10,  11 ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Uein- 
sius,  ad  Orid,  em  Font  iL  9.  43i) 

8.  Of  CuMAB,  a  Oieek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic  (Clem.  Alex. 
Slronu  L  p  309.)  According  to  PUny  {H,  N,  vii. 
37)  his  frume  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrbnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (Orett.  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  («.  V.  fiw/MK^xot),  and  by  Suidas  («.  eeu 
arrurpvr,  ^iutK6xos^  VeoftoPy  and  iSScXtfo-ow). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (wonjpca),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iiL  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
ApoUodoras  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUad,  pp. 
1174,  &c  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzicus,  Uved  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreignen  whom  the  Atheniana 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V,H,  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  ApoUodoms  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
ApoUodoms,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  phUosopher,  although  the  passage  doea 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

1 1.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  wnter,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Leertins  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  ApoUodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.     {Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamed  Ephillub,  a  Stoic  philoaopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  ^itfim), 
and  the  other  iiOuc^.  (Diog.  Laert.  vu.  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ^vo'iki) 
(Suid.  «.  V,  e^a»r),  and  Stobaeus  {Edog,  Pkjfi,  i. 
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f.  2579  ^  Heeren)  bat  preserved  two  fingmento 
•f  it.  TluB  Stoic  mut  be  dittingnished  fiom  the 
Acadmnc  pbiloeopher  ApoUodonu  wbo  'n  spoken 
of  bj  Cicero  {Db  Nat.  Door,  i  84),  bat  he  is  pei^ 
baps  the  same  aa  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
TertoUiaB  {IhAmma^  15)  along  witb  Chrystppai. 
IS.  An  Epicurxan,  was  according  to  Diogenea 
Laertius  (x.  13)  somamed  mpror^poivos,  from  his 
•xeidsing  a  kind  of  tyianny  or  supremacy  in  tbe 
garden  or  school  of  Epicoms.  He  waa  the  teacber 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  sacceesor  as  tbe 
bead  of  the  school  of  Epicoroa,  about  b.  a  84.  He 
IS  sud  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(^tCXCo,  Diog.  Laert.  z.  26^  but  only  one  of  tbem 
ia  mentioned  by  its  title,  Tia.  a  Life  of  Epicurua. 
(Diog.  LaSrt.  z.  2.)  This  aa  well  aa  his  other 
works  haTe  completely  perished. 

14.  An  xpioiLAMMATic  poet,  wbo  lived  in  the 
time  of  Aogostas  and  Tiboius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Qreek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams  which  bar  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiske  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  ApoUonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  woe  the  productions  of  two  differ* 
ent  persons  td  the  name  of  Apollodoms,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  m  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnikoL  Qraee,  xiii 
p.  854,  dec) 

15.  Of  Brtthras,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  hb  fdlow-dtixen. 
(Varro,  Fragm.  p.  216,  ed  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Piai. 
Pkaedr.  p.  843 ;  Lactant.  De  Fals.  Belig.  L  6.) 

16.  Of  OsLA  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  B.  a  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  {$.  «.  *AiroAX^Mpos)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodoms  (n  Gela,  he  assions  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  \9, «.  ovouSoj'm)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  HitL  Crit.  Cooue. 
Graec  p.  459,  &C.) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  Asdepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarohus,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
&  c.  140,  a  few  3^earB  after  the  foil  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpovucd)  came  down  to  the  year  b.  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.,  snmamed 
Pbiladelphus,  who  died  in  b.  c.  138;  but  how 
long  Apollodoms  lived  after  the  year  b.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodoms  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  1^6\i<a^Kti ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  fiur  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains^ 
a  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythuses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  histo- 
rians.     It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  guds,  and 
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goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  tbe  woric 
suddenly  breaks  off.     The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  fiunilies  of 
Pelops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.    The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  oos- 
mogonic  mythuses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hdlenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  ananged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Cod.  186.)    The  andento  valued  this  woric 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  neater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
ApoUodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
sevenl  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
ApoUodorus,  are  now  lost.      ApoUodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  wiSiout  interpolating  or  pervertiqg  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.      This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  form 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  woric  of 
ApoUodoms,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.      But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.     The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  ApoUodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  conation,  was  edited  by  Benedictus 
A^us  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.    A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.      (Ap.  Conunelin.)     After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Sahnur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Scr^  HitL  poeL  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  l2mo.,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vola.  8vo.      The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805, 2  vols.  Bvo,, 
with  a  commentary  and    a  French    translation. 
The   Bibliotheca  is  also  printed   in  C.  and  Th. 
MiUler,  PragmonU  HiaL  Graeo^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Westemiann*s  Mythotjrapki,  give  Scriptoreg 
PoeUcae  Hidor.  Gnud,  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoUodoms 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  stUl  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heyne^s  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  MuUer's  Fragm.  Hid.  Graec^  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here :  1.  flepl  rwr  'A^ifviprur 
iratftOiuv,  t.  a.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezans. 
(Athen.  xiiL  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591 ; 
Heyne,  voL  ill.  p.  1163,  &c. ;  MUUer,  p.  467,  &.c.) 
2.  ^Am-typaup^  vpds  n^r  */ipurroKK4ou9  hrunoXri*- 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c)  3. 
r^r  ircp(o5of,  x^fUK^  P^f^^  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  imnbic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionysiua. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Steph.  Bys.  patnm;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  dec.;  MiiUer,  p.  449,  &c.)  4.  htpi 
Eirixdpfiov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmua,  which 
consisteid  of  ten  books.  ( Pophyr.  ViL  Ptotin.  4  ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  &c.;  MiiUer,  p.  462.)  5. 
*Ervfu>Ao7(cu,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  always  undrr 
this  tide,  but  sometimes  apparenUy  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  artide.  (Hejme,  p.  1144, 
&c:  MiiUer,  p.  462,  &c)  6.  Hcpl  defy,  in 
twenty-four  books.      This   work   contained    the 
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■ythobgy  of  the  (Jreeka,  a»  fiu  a»  the  godi  them- 
KlTM  were  ecmcenied ;  the  Bibliotheca,  giving  an 
■eoooDt  of  the  heroic  ages,  fbimed  a  kind  of  conti- 
niatioa  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  Ac ;  Mttller,  p. 
428,  &C. )  7-  ncpf  MMT  KwraK&ym  or  vcpl  rf«r, 
vae  an  niatorical  and  gei^graphieal  explanation  of 
the  catalogne  in  the  Mcond  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
eoDnated  of  twelve  books,  and  ii  frequently  dted 
bj  Stnbo  and  other  andent  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1 099,  &c ;  M'uller,  p.  458,  &&]  a  Dcpi  2fl$j^pows, 
that  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii 
pi  281 X  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
(r«9».  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  Muller,  p.  461, 
&c)  9.  XpoviiM  or  XP^*"^  o^rro^if,  was  a 
chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  hiitory 
of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  b.  c.  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  Ixx^s  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Bysantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  SynceUus  (Chronogr. 
p.  M9f  ed.  Dindorf )  refers  to  this  work*  it  must 
have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
kuuent  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  1072,  &c;  M'uller,  p.  436,  &c.)  For 
further  information  respecting  ApoUodoms  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  BiU.  Gr,  iv.  pp.  287 — 
299 ;  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  pp.  xzxviiL — xlv. 

18.  Of  LxMNOR,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  {Polit.  i.  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gbttling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Vairo 
[De  Re  RmL  i.  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (Elmck,  ad 
iUA.  YiiL  X.  xiv.  XV.  xviL  and  xriii.) 

J  9.  Sumamed  Looiaricua,  appears  to  haTe  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  game  as  the  one  who  is  called  dpi0/u,irri«c^s. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  25,  viiL  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  ApoUodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  {Non  pone  vici  teeund,  Efic  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  v.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  in  b.c.  198.    (Polyb.  xviL  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  NicASA.  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Byxontius  (s.  o.  Nficaia)  men- 
tioitt  him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  PxHGAMUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
sathor  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AiroX- 
XoStfpcios  ofpco-ir,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodorus  of  Qadora. 
{9*Mp€u>s  aI(Hira,)  In  his  advanced  age  ApoUo- 
donu  tai^ht  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octaviaiitts  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
Ai^.  89.)  Stnibo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(Tcxvof)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
ffta^  §  1 )  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodoms  iiimself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
g«^naine,  and  this  he  calls  Are  (Wx*^)  A/t^<*  mi 
MutituL,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
ooly  in  so  fiir  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
vas  concerned.  ApoUodoms  himself  wrote  little, 
snd  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  hih  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 
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(Comp.  QuintiL  ii.  11.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  i  50 ; 
Tacit.  De  dar.  OraL  19 ;  Seneca,  Ckmtrov.  L  2,  ii. 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Adv.  Math,  ii.  79.)  Ludan 
{Maorob,  23)  states,  that  ApoUodoms  &tA.  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  d$  ApcUodoro 
Perpameno  ei  Theodom  Oadaremaif  Mktloribme^ 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Phalsron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
lealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  ApoL 
Soor.  %  28,  Mem,  iii.  1 1.  §  17),  but  vnaUa  with  aU 
hU  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  hia 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwall  upon  the 
dariL  side  of  things,  and  thus  becoma  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  coniage  to  strag- 
gle manfully  for  what  waa  good.  This  biought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  juayimr,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(PUt  Sympoe.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  waa 
going  to  die,  ApoUodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentationa.  (Plat.  Phaed,  p.  1 17,  ]>.)  Aelian 
( F.  /T.  L  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apolfodoras  offered  to  Socrates  before  hia 
death  a  suit  of  fine  dothea,  that  he  mmht  die  re- 
spectably. ApoUodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato^ 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  t^frnpoman^  p. 
173,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf;  Praefii.  ad  £^ 
poe,  p.  41. 

24.  Sumamed  Pyragrub,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verrea. 
(Cic.  m  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Govemor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebelUon  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  c.  220.  (Polvb.  V.  54 ;  camp.  Alxxanokr, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsub,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidns 
and  Endocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other ApoUodoms  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (SchoL  ad  Murip,  Med, 
148,169;  ^hol  ad  Arittopk, Ban,  32^,  Plui.5Z5.) 

27.  Of  TxLMBsaus,  is  caUed  by  Artemidoms 
{Oneirocr.  i.  82)  an  din)p  sAAifyiftoi,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
ApoUodoms,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writerat 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  Ust  of  neariy  aU  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius     {BM.  Gr,  iv.  p.  299,  &c.)         [L.  S.J 

APOLLODO'RUS,  artisU.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  n.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forais  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actuaUy  departing  from  them  aa 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  reaUy  exist,  not,  however^ 
uidividoally,  but  in  classes :  ^  primus  species  ex- 
primere  instituiL**  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  ApoUodoms  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  FuseU  {Led.  L) : — ""  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  aU  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  fomn,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  father  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its  parts. 
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Thenoe  he  drew  his  line  of  imitatioBi  and  penonl- 
fied  the  oentnl  form  of  the  clan  to  which  his 
object  belonged^  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight ;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  efienmiancy,  or  giandeur 
swell  to  hugeness.**  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
prindides  of  style  seem  to  hare  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  giyen  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  fonner  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  thirl  picture 
by  Apollodoms  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Um  Phiu$  tii  Aristophanes,  (t.  886.) 

ApoUodorus  made  a  gnat  adTanoe  in  eolonring. 
He  mTented  chiaroscuro  (^6opdF  «cal  dtw^xptMr^ 
cmtSs^  PluL  de  CRoria  Athm,  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Pint  TuitoL  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
T^i>os,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodoms  was  the  first  who  heiffht- 
ened  this  effiwt  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  Uins 
obtained  what  modem  painters  call  torn.  Hence 
he  was  diOed  maaypm^.  (Hesychius,  8,  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivetted  the  eves,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
confemsd  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  oestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  ApoUodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zauxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  haTe 
written  yerses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  {L  e.)  says,  that  ApoUo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  Uio  verse  which 
Pliuy  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

Mmfn/io'rrai  ra  /loXxor  i)  luiu^vmu, 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronxe. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  **  the  madman,**  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodoms  flourished  about  324  b.  c. 

A  Uttle  further  on  (§  26)  PUny  names  an  Apol- 
lodoms among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronse 
statues  of  philos(q|>hers. 

On  the  base  of  the  **  Venus  di.Medid,**  Apol- 
lodorus  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomenea. 
Thiersch  (Bpockmy  p.  292)  suggests,  that  be 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  firom  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  ApoUodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  dnwn  firom  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  Uved  under  Tmjan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  buUd 
his  Foram,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  deatL  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix. 
4;  Spartian.  Hadrian,  19.)  [P.  &] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Grseco-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  ^pointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  comjnle  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  D.  429  he  I4>pears  as  comes  and  magider  memo- 
iria$  (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  a.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
cornea  tacri  cfmsutoru  in  the  years  435  and  438. 
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(Coit  fft.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6  ;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  11^ 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Oorjnu  Juris  Aut^fmL  aa  a 
second  prefiue  to  the  Tkmtd,  Cod.)  There  seem 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sam«iess  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  ApoUo- 
doras  who  was  eomm  m  privatae  under  Arcadiua 
and  Honorios,  a.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.Th.ll. 
tit  36.  a.  32;  16.  tit  11.  s.  1.)  ToApoUodoras, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity.  (viiL  4,  ix.  14, 4a)    [J.  T.  O.] 

AP0LL0D0'RUS(*AiraAA<(8«)Ms),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xx. 
13X  <nie  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cjrprus,  the  other  of  Taientum.  Perhaps  it  waa 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  E^iypt, 
giving  him  directions  aa  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (ibid.  xiv.  9%  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepu  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Ilepl 
MifpMr  md  ^c^diwr,  0»  OtmUiuiUa  amd  CkapleU, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675).  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  IIcpi  Bq^W,  0» 
Vmomom  Ammalt  (ibid,  zv.  p.  681),  which  ia 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.   (H.  N.  xxiL  15,  29,  Ac.)    [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDAS(*A«oV 
KwrOhis).  1.  Governor  of  Aiiaoa,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Casaander.  In  the  year  b.  a  315,  be 
invaded  Arodia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  waa  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  ApoUonidea,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  (dan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Aigos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  ApoUonidea 
had  aU  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  aU  perished  in  the  flames.  The  other 
Aigives  who  liad  taken  part  in  the  conapincy 
were  partly  exUed  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  BoKOTiAN,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxes* 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii  1.  §  26,  dec) 

3.  Of  Caeoia,  to  whom  PbiUp  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Demosth.  do  Hukmu,  p.  86.) 
ApoUonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  aa 
ambassador  to  PhiUp.  (Demosth.  o.  J  rntoer.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chkjh,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Groat  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  ApoUonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king*s  admirals,  H^elochus  and 
Amphotems.  He  and  several  of  his  partisana 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  dose  imprison- 
ment   ( Arrian,  AnuHi,  iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  NiCAKA,  Uved  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberiusi  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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tbe  Silli  of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert  iz.  109.)  He 
wrote  MTenl  worka,  all  of  which  are  lost — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demoathenea*  oration  ircp2 
wapaarp€9€€Uu.  (Anunon.  «.  o.  ^^cir.)  2.  On  fic- 
titiou  atoriea  (ircpi  jcore^wviriA^iwr),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  hooks  are  mentkned.  TAmmon. 
i. «.  MeroUenats ;  Anonym.  «t  VUa  Arati^  3.  A 
work  on  proverba.  (Steph.  Byv.  «.  r  T^piw.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Hsipocrat 
t.v.'Uir.)  An  ApoUonidea,  without  any  Btate- 
ment  as  to  what  was  his  native  country,  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309«  xL  pp.  523,  528), 
Pliny  {H.  iV.  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apolkmius  Rhodius  (ir.  983, 1174;  comp.  il  964), 
aa  the  author  of  a  work  called  vtphrKos  r^s  Y/dpthnis. 
Stobaeus  f  Florileg.  Ixvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
from  one  Apollonides. 

6.  An  Olvntbian  ^nenil  who  used  his  in- 
flaenoe  at  Olynthua  againat  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  aaaiataace  m  his  intriguing 
agenta  in  that  town,  eontriTed  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  Apollonidea  into  exile.  (Demoath.  Pkil^. 
iii.  ppi  125,  128.)  Apollonidea  went  to  Athena, 
where  he  waa  honoured  with  the  dvic  franchise ; 
hut  being  found  unworthy,  he  waa  afterwards  de- 
prired  of  it.    (Demoath.  c  Neaer,  p.  1376.) 

7.  Sumamed  Oitapius  or  Horaniue,  wrote  a 
work  on  Ejgrpt,  entitled  Semenuthi  (2c/Acrav0/), 
and  seems  alao  to  have  compoaed  other  worka  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptiana.  (Theo- 
pbiL  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  comp.  Voaaitta,  dt  Hid.  Orate, 
p.  396,  ed.  Weatermann.) 

8.  Of  SicYON.  When  in  B.  c.  1'86  the  great 
oongresa  waa  held  at  Megalopolia,  and  king  Eumenea 
wiHbed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaeane,  and 
offered  them  a  large  aum  of  money  aa  a  present 
with  a  view  of  aecuring  their  &vour,  Apollonidea 
of  Sicjon  atrongly  opposed  the  Achaeans^  accepting 
the  money,  aa  aomething  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  ezpoae  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  waa  aupported  by  aome  other  diatin- 
guiihed  Achaeana,  and  they  magnanimoualy  re- 
fiued  accepting  the  money.  (Polybw  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  oongreaa  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return.  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadon  went  to  Rome,  &  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ez- 
pbun  to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  af&drs 
at  Sparta,  againat  the  Spartan  ambaasadora,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaeana  againat  tiie  chaigea  of  the  Spartana. 
(Polyb.  zziii  11,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, Apollonidea  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
»iTiiL6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  b.  c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  ^e  system  of  squan- 
dering the  puUic  mmm  which  had  been  carried 
OB  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apollonides  waa  the  peiaon  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
cmisnries.  (Polyb.  zzy.  8 ;  Chakron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Yoimger  eonveraed  on  the  aubject  of  auidde  ahortly 
befine  he  committed  thia  act  at  Utica.  (Plut  Cat 
^n.  66, 66,  69.) 

n.  A  Stracusan,  who,  during  the  diaaenaiona 
Ua  fallow-dtiaenfl,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Panic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthnginiana  or  the  Romana,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  aa  diviaion  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time«  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (lAw.  zxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  TRAGIC  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Pasdagog. 
iiL  12)  and  Stobaeus.    (Sermon.  76.)         [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESfAiroXAwttnj).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  suigeon,  waa  bom  at  Coa,  and,  like 
many  other  of  hia  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Peraia,  under  Artaxerxea  Longimanua,  b.  a  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megabyaua,  the  king*a 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  waa 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wifo,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  oflence  Apollo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  bands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  bie  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  De  Reb.  Pen,  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  aa 
he  ia  aaid  by  Galen  (de  Cam,  PuU,  iiL  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenea 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulan  are  known  of  his  history ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
'AiroAXwiZov  instead  of  *A«oXA«Wou  in  the  pa»- 
sage  of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cyprios.]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  (Oneiroer.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c.  48.  p.  403),  in  which  \aal  passage  the 
name  ia  spelled  ApolUmiadet.  (Fabricius,  BM.  Gr, 
voL  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A.G.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  (*AiroXA<^Kior),  historical.  1 . 
The  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  aa  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confinea  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtiua,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetriua,  the  aon  of  Seleucua, 
who  accompanied  Demetriua  when  he  went  to 
Rome  aa  a  hoa&age,  b.  c.  175,  and  aupported  him 
with  hia  advice.  Apolloniua  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetriua,  and  their  two  fiuniliea 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendahip.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  &c.  173.  *  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alUanoe  which  had  existed  between  hia 
&ther  and  the  Romans.    (Li v.  IiL  6.) 

4.  Of  CUuomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  &  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.   (Polyb.  xxviiL  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaden  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  b.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  premise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duced  Apollonitu  to  betray  the  other  leaden  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  snp- 
pcessing  it.    (Diod.  xxxti.  Edog,  1.  p.  529,  &ct 

6.  (X  DrqMUMun,  a  son  of  Nioon,  was  a  profli- 
gate hot  wealthy  person,  who  had  aocomuhited 
great  treamres  by  roblnng  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  torn  by  Veirea.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodina.  (Cic.  m.  Verr,  ir. 
17  ;  QuintiL  iz.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crassns 
in  B.  a  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Pint.  Onoss.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Partk.  p.  27,  ed.  Sch weigh.)      [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  ('AiroAAfliFtoj),  literary.  1. 
Of  AcHARNAB,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (n«pl  90^w¥\  Harpocrat 
s.  vn.  WXoyof,  Ilvai^tf'ia,  XoAiccSbi  ;    Phot.  «.  v. 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  snmamed  6  MaXoft^f,  was 
some  years  older  than  ApoUonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  zit. 
p.  655.)  ScaeyoU  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Oral,  i  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  de  OraL  i.  28 ;  oomp.  Spalding, 
ad  QmntiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
F.  H,  vol  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  B.  c 
88,  he  received  instructions  frcm  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  BruL  89.)  In  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulk  was  dic- 
tator, ApoUonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions^  (BruL  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  etequence  of  Apol- 
lonius  in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  iu  teaching. 
(iiruL  91.)  ApoUonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
duwn  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
( Phoebom.  i.  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  QwkU.  Hmnerie.  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
JuUus  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut 
Cues.  3;  Suet  Ckxu,  4  ;  comp.  Cic  cid  AU,  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Invent  i.  56 ;  Plut  Ck,  4 ;  QuintiL 
iii.  1.  §  16,  zii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiah  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
d.i9  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Klipuca),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byiantium.  (s.  or.  Bdp- 
yaoxi^  X^wraoplf,  ''AyKtfpa^  XtfX^r  r«ixoi ;  Etym. 
M.  $.  Ui  ^AfTraaos^  &c.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Arcrbbulds,  Aichebioa,  ar  An- 
chibiitf,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  giammariaa 
of  Alexandria.  He  Uved  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  was  the  teacher  of  Ainon,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymoa. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Snidaa,  which  ViUoisoii 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  aa 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  ApoUonius  lived  after  tha 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  ApoUonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  tha 
more  probable  of  the  two )  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUonina  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  sUU  extant,  is  to  ua  a 
valuable  and  instructive  reUc  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  puUished  by 
Villoison  fii>m  a  MS.  of  St  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols.  foL,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)  H.  ToUius  afterwards  pubUshed  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vil- 
loison^s  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lugd.  Bat 
1788, 8vo.)  Bekker^  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
Un,  1833,  8vo.  This  ApoUonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expree- 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (EtymoL  M.  s.  rc(» 
K9t^s  and  voptoT^.) 

6.  Of  AacALON,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  t^ 
'AvkoKiSk) 

7.  Of  ATHBica,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrianns.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Heracleides.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salair  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  phice,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmicaL  (Phi- 
lostr.  Va.  Soph,  ii.  20 ;  Rndoc.  p.  57,  &c) 

8.  Of  Athbns,  a  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  fiither.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  SoTADsa.) 

9.  Sumamed  'ArroXciJs,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.   (Arteroid.  Oneir.  i.  84,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chakri8,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanea 
{Vetp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. (IL  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric  BibL  Chtue.  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chalcbdon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  35)of  Nicomedia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Aotonmus  Pins  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Bfarcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitotin.  ^i9toirt».Puis,  10;  M.  An- 
tonin.  de  Rebue  •mf,  L  8 ;  Lucian,  Demonu  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric  BiJbL  Chraee.  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  fireedman  of  CaAsaua,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Ciceio^s,  and  served  in  the  army  af  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  fbUowed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.    For  thia  reaaon  Ciooo  gave  him 
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A  TMj  flattering  letter  of  reoommendation  to  Cae- 
nr.  (Cic  <ul  Fonn^  xiii.  6.) 

IZ,  A  Christian  writer,  whoee  parents  and 
coontry  are  unknown,  but  who  ia  believed  to  have 
bets  biihop  ci  Ephesna,  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  jear  a.  D.  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryges,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Eosebius.  {Hiat,  Eoeles.  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertnllian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montaiiists 
ajjainst  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  «c^  lirirrdEircwr  was  eepedallj  directed 
aitainst  Apolbnius.  (Auctor  Praedestinati,  cc.  26, 
27.68;  Cave,  Hisi.  LU.  L  p.53;  Fabric.  i^tA^ 
OnucTii.p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
kavo  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  trandated  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
MartTTB,  but  ia  now  lost  (Hieronym.  Epi$L  84, 
CW^.  42,  53 ;  Euaeb.  Hi»L  EecUt.  t.  21.)  Ni- 
cephonis  (It.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphiyges. 
(Cave,  HinL  IALl^bZ\  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Snmamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  lassus  in 
Caria,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  n 
pupil  of  Eobulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diodoma,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Stiab.  ziv.  p.  658;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 

16.  Sumamed  Dyscolos,  that  is,  the  iU^tem- 
pered,  was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
bom  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent works,  and  nardy  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aelios  Herodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
and  waa  aa  great  a  grammarian  as  himaelf. 
ApoUonins  ia  Mud  to  haye  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  aa  he  had  no  means 
of  {ffocuiing  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
thii  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  boried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bruchinm  or  Hvpuvx**of'»  But,  unless  he  is 
confonnded  with  Apollonius  of  Chalcia,  he  alao 
ipent  stnne  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninua. 

ApoOonina  and  hia  aon  are  called  by  Priadan  in 

several  peaaages  the  greateat  of  all  giammariana,  and 

he  dechuea^  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 

which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 

«^bled  to  undertake  his  task.   (Priscian,  Prae/. 

w'  /ti&.  L  and  vi  viiL  p.  838,  iz.  init  and  p.  941.) 

He  waa  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 

like  a  system,  and  ia  therefore  called  by  Priacian 

*'gnmmatioorum  princeps.^    A  list  of  his  works, 

most  of  which  are  lost,  ia  given  by  Suidaa,  and  a 

awre  complete  one  in  Fabriciua.  {BiU,  Graeo.  vl 

P-  272,  &C.)    We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 

which  are  atill  extant.     1.   IIcpl   mnrriitws  rmi 

^w  ^pmr,  "de  Constructione  Oratiouis,*'  or 

^de  Ordinatioiie  sive  Construaione  Dictionum," 

«  four  books.    The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 

Aldiae.  (Venice,  1495,  foL)    A  much  better  one, 

with  a  Latin  traaalation  and  notes,  waa  published 

7  Fe.  Sylbuig,  Frankt  1590,  4to.    The  last  edi- 

^  vhich  waa  greatly  cocrected  by  the  aaaiatance 
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of  four  new  MS&,  ia  I.  Bekker'a,  Berlin,  1817, 8v(v 
2.  Ilfpl  Janrmtfvftias^  **de  Pronomine  Uber,**  was 
first  edited  by  1.  Bekker  in  the  Museum,  AuUq.  Siud, 
L  2,  Beriin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Beriin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  Hfp)  avvUaft^y^  **de  Con- 
junction ibus,"  and  4.  Xltpl  iwi^pnifidrw^  **de 
Adverbiis,*^  are  both  printed  in  Bekker*8  A9ii9odoL 
ii.  p.  477,  &C. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  ia  one  vcpl  fcaTctffCMrAt^njf  loTopiof, 
on  fictitioua  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generallT 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
waa  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis 
by  Xylaiider,  under  the  title  ^Historiae  Commen- 
titiae,*^  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  same  aa  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidaa  to  Apolloniua  Dyscolos  { 
and  Meursiua  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teuchor 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  ApoUonina 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  tunes  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga> 
thered  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophiastua, 
and  othera.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apolloniua  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quotee  firom  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Menrsius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  oe.  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
wspl  Korti^ufffjUvfis  IffTi^las  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apolloniua  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester* 
mann,  Scriptong  Rerum  mirabiL  p.  20,  &C.,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103—116.) 

17-  A  native  of  Egypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ad  Autolyc  iiL 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  ia  the  same  aa  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  ApoUonins, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  aa  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Casa. 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Sumamed  Ejoooraphus  {tlloypi^os\  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  SclioHast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  waa 
a  poet,  but  from  the  Etymol.  M.  (s.  v.  clSoS^a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicba,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  {astroloffia  apoielemtatiea)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro* 
nomical  errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  PrtMcf,  ad  I»agog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MSb 
containing  **  Apotelesmata**  of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
niua of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Myndus,  lived-at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeana.  (Senec.  Quaed.  NaL 
vii.  3  and  17.)     His  atatements  respecting  the 
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coBieta,  which  Seneca  haa  pmenred,  are  safBctent 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  ApoUo- 
nios,  a  gnunmarian  of  Myndiu,  who  is  menti<»ied 
by  Stephaniu  Bynntina  (c  v,  MMos)j  is  un- 
certain. 

21.  Of  Naucratis,  a  papil  of  Adrianos  and 
Chrestos,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athena.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oiatory,  and  used  to  spend  a  gnat  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
aeTentieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philostr.  ViiL  Stqtk 
il  19,  26.  §  2 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66,) 

22.  PxR6ASU&     See  below. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Suidaa  and  his 

Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Sillena 

or   lUeus  and  Rhode,  toad  bom  at  Alexandria 

(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolemuis, 

whereas  Athenaeus    (vii.  p.  283)    and   Aelian 

{HiiL  An,  xy.  28)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 

least,  aa  a  dtixen  of  Nancratis.     He  appears  to 

have  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  about  b.  c.  235,  and 

his  roost  active  period  fidls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

Philopator  (&  a  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 

phanes.     (b.  c.  204 — 181.)     In  his  youth  he  was 

instracted  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 

a  bitter  ^unity  existing  between  them.      The 

cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 

suppontions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 

be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 

the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 

to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhi^M 

even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    TTie  love        , , 

of  ApoUoniuB  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in-    all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
deed  so  great,  and  had  such  fiiscinations  for  him,,  and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Aigonautica,  in 
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distinctions.  ApoUoniiis  now  rc^garded  himself  na 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  di»- 
tinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  ho 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrinea, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fiune  and  popukrity.  Ag> 
cording  to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  EnUoo- 
thenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
B.  c.  194.  Further  particulara  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  hia 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  {ArgonauUea)^  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  hia 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  whidi  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  do- 
ocription  of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  ia 
equal  throughout    The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuses  or  de» 
scriptions  of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.    The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  devdoped  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,  on  the 
other  hand,  u  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  traly  artistie 
moderation.     The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  haa 


that  even  when  a  youth  (l^ii^os)  he  b^an  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  ihe  expedition  of  the  Aigonants. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself^  which  was  only  a  youthful  a^ 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.     Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt    at  this  fidlure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  {AntkoL  Oraee.  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.     Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  **  Ibis,**  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  mrm  some  idea  firam 
Ovid*s  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  ihtn 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  V.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  drcnm- 
■tances  Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.     Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.     At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
dians honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  | 


short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resembhinces,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  its  appearance  the  woric  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  coounentaries  upon  it  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lttcillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophodes,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on 
the  Axgonautica.  (Schol  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod,  i. 
1299,  li.  127,  1015.)  The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer*s  edition  of  the 
Ai^nantica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans  the 
Aigonantica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentins 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87)  The  Ar- 
gonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccns  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.  In  the  reign  of  Anaa- 
tasius  I.  one  Msfianus  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius*  poem  in  5608  iambics.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Aigonautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  Lescaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.  The  neat  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  tha 
Florentine  edition.   The  first  really  critical  editioD 
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it  thai  of  BmndL  (Aigentorot  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8ra.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipaig,  1797,  8vo.) 
k  incomjftlete,  and  the  only  Tolttme  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  tianalation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  O*  Schaefer  pablished 
an  edition  (Leipi.  1810—13,  2  vols.  8to.),  which 
is  an  improrenient  upon  that  of  Bnmok,  and  is  the 
iint  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  WeUaaer,  Leipzig,  1828, 
3  vols.  8to^  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MSS^  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonantica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
LiK  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Csllimachos,  Apollonius  wrote  seTeral  other  works 
which  are  now  lost  Two  of  them,  n«pl  'Apx<^^ 
Xov  (Athen.  x.  p^  451)  and  irpds  ZiiMvrw  (SchoL 
Venet  arf  Ham,  il,  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zoiodotoa,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasionr 
aUy  refer  to  ApoUonins.  A  third  dass  of  Apol- 
hmiiis*  writings  were  his  irr((riis,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  orjgin  or  foundation  of  seTual  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexar 
meter  Terse.  The  ibUowing  are  known :  1.  *P((9ov 
KrUns^  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanos  of  Bysantium  ,(j:  o.  Aajrior),  and  to 
which  we  have  periiaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contamed  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  ((%  vii.  86 ; 
Pf(L  vr.  57.)  2.  NaiHcpdreMf  jrrfou,  of  which 
tix  lines  are  preserved  In  Athenaeus.  (viL  p.  283, 
&e.:  oomp.  Aelian,  Wtt,  ^n.  xv.  23.)  3.  *AXf(ai»- 
Spckt  nrUns,  rSchol.  ad  Nieand,  Tker.  11.)  4. 
Ko^fov  Kritrts.  (Parthen.  Erot,  1  and  11.)  5.  Kvi- 
hsKTlfftt.  (Steph.Byz.f.o.YMmfptof.)  Whether 
the  kst  three  were  like  the  fint  two  in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  firagments  are  extant. 
6.  Komnr^r,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
aoconnt  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It -was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant 
(Steph.  Bye  i.  tw.  Xdpa,  K6pii4os.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Leetioneg  ApoUoniamae^  Leipzig,  1816, 
8to.  ;  Weichert,  Ueber  doi  Leben  mtd  CfedidU  des 
AjxOmum  von  Bhodttt,  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  onide  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
Hadr,  2.) 

25.  Tyansus.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyrb,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertins  (viL  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  irbm^  ri» 
^^  Zni^tmn  ^tKac6^p  koI  rcSr  ^Xiuv^  and 
vhich  appean  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philoeopbers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophen 
(Phot.  Cod,  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo^ 
gical  work  {jcpwttsd)  oS  which  Stephanus  Bysan- 
tiu  (j.  e.  TiakKirripuv)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
earniot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrb,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
Dttnoe,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Berth 
(^</wnor.  IviiL  1)  thought  that  the  author  vras  a 
Chrislisn  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
7CU  1.  B.  1500»  the  roaaiice  was  pot  into  lo- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  **  Narratio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
Vindel.  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  Euh>pean  lan- 
guages, [L.  S.] 

APOLLCyNIUS,  sumamed  P£RGAEUS,&om 
Peiga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathenmti- 
daa  educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes  (Eutoc.  Comm*  in  Ap.  Con,  lib.  i.),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.C  222 — > 
205.  (Hephaest  op.  Phot  cod.  cxc)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  jears  younger  than 
Arehimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc  /.  c) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
a,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon^  tho 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versionsb 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  aU  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometen  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptote^ 
mutual  intersections,  &c.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normaU)  which  can  be 
drawn  frt>m  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  uid  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  describe  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (Comm.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Arehimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mattiematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  firom  Geminus:  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  ApoUoniu^  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  r^hi  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  anjf 
plane  ¥nth  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  cireumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  ctny  fixed  point  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  **  ApolL  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii'.,  &C.,**  Oxon.  1710,  foU  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  wen 
translated  into  Idttin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt 
Memus    (Venice,   1537)*   and  by  Commandm* 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  raannscript  in  the 
Medicean  libxaiy  by  Abraham  EcheUensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  RaTias  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonius  waa  the  anthor  of  leveral  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

ITcp}  A6yov  *Airoro/j:^s  and  TJtpi  Xaapiou  'Airo- 
rofiiji^  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
thix)tigh  a  gixen  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  venion  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxen.  1706.) 

Ilf pi  AtwpifffUv^s  Tofiijs.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  i.  e.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt 
SiiDHon.  Utpi  Tdmiv  *Eirtwttwf,  **  A  'freatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  LooL  R^tored  by  Robt 
Simson,"  Glaag.  1749. 

IIcpl  *Era^y,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
pacing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  aero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tacttoniboa 
quae  supers.,  ed.  J.  G.  Catneier.**  Goth,  et  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

rtcpl  Ncoo-cfltfy.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stortHi  by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Produs,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatisett  JDe  Oocfdea  and  De  Perturdatu 
Ruiionibui, 

Ptolemy  (Moffn.  ConsL  lib.  xii.  init)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions rehttiye  to  the  stations  and  retrogradationa 
of  the  planeta. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  'Ciicvr^oov^  (see  Wallis,  Op.  vol  iii 
p.  559,)  wliich  ia  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op,  vol  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hut. 
des  Maikim.  taL  i. ;  Halley,  Pra^.  ad  Ap,  Oame. ; 
Wenrich,  de  aud,  Graec  versionibtu  et  conuMitL 
Sifriacis^  Arab,  Armen,  PeraiciequA,  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Oennir.  Ckleb,  Aitth.)    [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AiroAXArfos 
Tvaycuot),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  about  four  yean  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  hia  reputation  ia  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  rnper- 
natural  powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modem  and 
ancient  writen  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Anthor  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratua 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  trath,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  we  snail  be  better 
pivpared  to  discusa  after  giving  an  aoconnt  of  tbe 
oontraita  of  the  woik  itself 
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Apolloniua,  according  to  the  namtiTe  of  hit 
biographer,  waa  of  noble  ancestry,  and  daimed 
kindred  with  the  foimden  of  the  city  of  Tyanib 
We  need  not  atop  to  dispute  the  other  stoiy  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus^  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  waa  pbiced  und^  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
muB,  a  rhetorician  of  Tanua;  bat,  beioK  disgusted 
at  the  Ittxnry  of  the  inhabitantsi  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  fiUher  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.     Here  he  ia  said  to  have 
atodied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic^ 
Epictnrean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  ia 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Eoxenaa  of  Hera- 
dea.    (PhiL  L  7.)     Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoraa  had  aeised 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  b^an  to  exeidse 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himaelf  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapiua  at  A^gae,  who  waa  supposed 
to  wmxd  him  with  pecoliar  favour.    He  waa  rfr- 
called  to  Tyana,  in  ^e  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  hia  IktherV  death :  after  dividing  hia  inherit 
ance  with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  r»- 
daimed  from  diaaolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  i^t  remained  to  hu  poorer  rektivea  (PhiL 
I  IS),  he  returned  to  the  diadpline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  yean  preaerved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  tnitha  <^  philosophy 
were  diadosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  dty  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  hia  biography, 
at  thia  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reaaon  to  saspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  antidpated  twenty  years.     He  waa  be* 
tween  forty  and  fifty  yean  old  when  he  set  out  on 
hia  travels  to  the  east;    and  here   Philoatratua 
sends  forth  hia  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  when  he  met 
Domis,  the  fhtnra  chronider  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanea,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmina,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  thenigie  se- 
crets.    He  next  visited  Taxik,  the  capital  of 
Phraortea,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  lardiaa, 
the  chief  of  the  Bjahmins,  and  dilated  with  In- 
dian Gymnoaophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philos<mhy.  (PhiL  iii.  51.)    This  eaaten  journey 
laated  five  yean :  at  ita  condusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  dties,  where  we  fint  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miiaculons  power,  founded,  aa  it  would 
aeem,  on  the  poaeeaeion  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.       If  it  be  troe  that  the 
honoun  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  thia 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  colluaion  with  the  prieata  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  rdieC 
From  Ionia  he  croaaed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
viaited  the  tem[dea  and  ondea  which  lay  in  hia 
way,  eveiTwhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
aaaoming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.    At 
the  Rknainian  myateriea  he  waa  rejected  aa  a  ma- 
gidan,  and  did  not  obtain  admisaion  to  them  until 
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a  kter  period  of  his  life :  the  nme  cause  excluded 
him  at  the  care  of  Trophonins  (from  whence  he 
pTPtended  to  have  obtained  the  sacied  books  of 
Prthagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force.  (yiiL 
19.)    Afier  visiting  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  ooune  towards 
Rome,  and  amTed  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
iQagicians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.     He  was  im- 
mediately brought  before  Telesinus  the  consul,  and 
Tigellinua,  the  fiivourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismissed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philomphy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vamsh  from 
the  indictment     On   his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries ;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
nse  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  aOy.    The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
— philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.     Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
magistrates,  praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whedier  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Beinff  told  that  he  was  philosophising  in  the 
Serapeum,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
lonius to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  ^he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  jast  and  venerable  sovereign;^  upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.     A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor^s  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Enphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  base 
Bttbserviency  of  Apollonius.  and  adrocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic    (t.  31.)     This  dispute 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
alludes.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
dties.    The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
■hewn  was  continued  towaids  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Aigoa  in 
CiHcia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  tlmt  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Bomitian,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vbces  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant.     An  order 
vas  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
hjiDBelf^  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
nions.   On   being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  pmdence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.     The  charges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
ttngnlarity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
vonhipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
vith  Nerva  for  an  anffuir.   As  destruetion  seamed 
inpendinff,  it  was  a  tone  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers :  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Poteoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome^  he  passed  over 
into  Oreece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
^im.     The  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
Bpent  at  Epfaesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ciahned  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
ioMant  it  took  pbiee.     Three  placea— EphemiA, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
tem^e  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  dties,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
faar,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  III.  The  real  character  of  ApoUoniua 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separata 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philoa- 
tratus,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  histoiy, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authon,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  yean  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.    It  must  be  allowed^  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  falsa- 
hoods  of  all  mythologies  (which  become  mon  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  fiutfaer  distant),  eaatem 
fiiiry  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
vrill  be  allowed  fiirther,  that  the  history  itself 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  fidse  as  the 
miracles  themielves.    StiU  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fiithen  themselves,  imlesa 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.    Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  Ajiiyos  ^lAo* 
K'tfitis  irfids  Xpitmdyovs  of  Hierodes  (in  which  a 
comparison  vras  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),    seems  (c  v.)   to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.    And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.     Statues 
and  temples  stiU  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letten 
and  supposed  writings  'Were  extant;  the  manu- 
script of  his  life  by  Damis  the  Assyrian  vras  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  vrould  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.    Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  profenedly  dis- 
regarded  by   Philostratus,    because,  he  aays,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and   which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.    The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powen  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation,  however  inconsistent  in  its  feels  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

11.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonden 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  nanar 
tive,  of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  ate  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  ApoUonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  casting  out  of  deviU,  raising  the  deadi 
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•nd  lieaRng  the  sick,  the  Hidden  ditappeanmoes 
and  reappeanmoee  of  ApoUonios,  his  adventuret  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonina,  and  the  ncied  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  he  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  aothority  to  reform 
the  woiid — cannot  fi&il  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.     We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the   Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Kicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  EngUsh  freediinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert.   StiiU  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostnitus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  boxrowed  from  idl  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent stoiy.    Moreover,  Philostratns  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Sevems, 
who  worshipped  our    Lord  with    Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates :  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  stoiy  of  our 
Lord^s  life,  from  which  he  might  naturaUy  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.     On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Hitter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  thai  a 
4kw  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  pandleL    (Ritter,  Gtadtt^ie  der  PkU. 
vol.  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
fiicts  of  hisiifebeararemarkid>leresembhmee  to  those 
of  Pytha^ras»  whom  he  profesaedly  followed.  Tisir 
vel,  mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  r^;arded  by  Uie  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.     The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
fiu  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
Hophical  and  partly  religious.     As  a  philosopher, 
be  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  haxmonise  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  PythagoFM.      The   Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
mimbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.      His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.     In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.     All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Easeb.Pr^.  Ev,  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigni- 
tion  of  souls.     In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are    chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 
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woricing  secret,  which  gives  hhn  a  deeper  ii 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian^i  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius*s  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :  1.  "Tfxyos  ds  Mni/uHrivar, 
(Philostr.  ViLApUL  i.  14;  Suidas,  m,  v.  ApoU) 
2.  Ilv0ay6pov  fio^oi,  and  3.  IluOayipov  jS/os,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratua  (viiL 
1 9),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  Aio^ict},  written  in  Ionic  GreeL 
(PhiL  i.  3;  viL  39.)  5.  'AwoKoyta  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viiL  7.)  6.  Ilcpl  nayrtUu  daripmt, 
7.  TcAcToi  ^  vfpl  ^ucuMf.  (iiL  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Ptep,  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  JC^nafuij  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  KvxHf^^poif,  a  spurious  woric  10. 
*£irurroAal  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  *AiroXo7/a  which  is  given  by  Phfloo- 
tntus  (viiL  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
ApoUoniuSb  [B.  J.J 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollo.nius  and 
Taoriscus  of  Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  ^e  Famese  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Diroe  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dirck.]  It 
was  taken  bom  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Poliio, 
and  afterwards  pbced  in  the  baths  of  f'j>rm»«Hi|^ 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  CaracaUa.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckelmann,  who  ^tinguishea 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  Mttller  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Khodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  I^  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  Lessing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Aobladas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Famese  buU  waa  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  R«ne,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  oentuiy  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  ita  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  '^Pa- 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidorum,** 
which  IS  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  fiither,  Artemidorus,  or  their  teochert 
Menecrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  ft^ 
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icaL  The  Farneie  bull  bears  no  such  inacription, 
but  there  are  the  marics  of  an  eflhoed  intcription 
•n  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  2SethttSL  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10 ;  Winckel- 
mann,  RVhbe,  vL  p.  5*2,  vu.  p.  205;  Miiller,  Jtv&ooA 
derKmiuL%  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  BelTedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mut. 
Fu>-CSememL  iii.  pL  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AnOAAONI02  NE2TOP02  AOHNAIOS  EHOIEL 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  maj  be  fuced  at  about  the 
Inrth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist  ( Winc> 
kelmann,  Werbe^  i.  p.  226,  iii«  p.  39,  vi.  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  TiL  p.  215 ;  Thiersch,  .^ocilm,  p.  332.) 

3k  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Arehias, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Herenkneum  apd  is  engreved  in  the 
Mtu,  HercuL  i.  taU  45.  It  bean  the  inscription, 
AnOAAONI02  APXIOT  AOHNAIOS  EIlilHXE. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ  ( Winokelmann,  JVerke^  ii  p.  158,  ir.  p. 
284,  T.  p.  239,  viL  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eari  of  Egremont,  at  Petworth, 
Suswjx.  [P.  S.] 

APOLLCTNIUS  ('AwoAXi^iof),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
Fabricios,  BUd.  Or,  voL  ziii.  p.  74,  ed.  Tet ;  Le 
Clerc,  Hid.  de  la  Mid, ;  HaUer,  BibUotk  Medic 
Prod,  ToL  i. ;  Hariesa,  Analecta  mstorieo-OriL  de 
Arekijfeiu  Medieo  et  de  ApoUomia^  jf^.,  Bambeig. 
1816,  4to. ;  Sprengel,  HitU  de  la  Mid, 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antiochvnus  (*AyTiox«i^s), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  fother  and  son,  who 
were  bem  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  EmpiricL  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  before  Menodotus  [SiUiapion  ;  Mbno- 
x>0TU8],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
woond  century  B.  c.  (OaL  Inirod,  c  4.  vol  ziv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
Mmetinies  called  **ApoUonius  Empiricusf*  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3w  APOLLOmUS  ARCHI8TRAT0B.('A^«rrp<(T«p) 

it  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
AndnmachuB  (apu  OaL  De  Compoe.  Medicam.  see. 
Gtn.  V.  12,  voL  ziiL  p.  835),  and  must  therefore 
bare  lived  in  or  before  tne  fint  oenturr  after 
Clirist    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (BitfAos),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  i.  c,  and  wiote,  after 
Zrao^s  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
lie  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(x^pMrrifptf )  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemice  of 
Hippocmtes.  {(h^  Comm,  IL  in  Hippocr.  *^  Epid, 
(//.**  §  5,  vol  xvii  pt  L  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Empiricns.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
^th  the  word  /Si^Aicuc^i,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  hoob-wofrm. 

&  Apollonius  CrnxNSis  (Krrifdi),  the  oldest 
ownentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
Mtnnt  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Sttabo,  ziv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tanchn.),  and  studied 
»n«i«an«  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  (Apollon. 
Cit  p.  2,  ed.  Diets) ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  first  century  b.  c.  The  only  work  of  hia 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo^ 
crates,  Ilcpi  *Ap6f>mfj  De  Articulis^  in  three  boioks. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  {Fro  Dom,  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Flaoc  c.  13,  Pro  SeaeL  c  26.)  Some  por> 
tions  of  this  work  were  pubUshed  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Diaoono  dell^  Anatomiot  Firense,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graeeorum  Ckirvrgici 
Libri,  Florent  1754,  foL  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dietx^s  Scholia  in  HippocraUm  €i  Go- 
Inum^  R^gim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  tianslation  was  published  by 
K'dhn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kiihn,  Additam,  ad  Elenchum  MetUcorum  Veterum 
a  Jo.  A.  Fabrido,  jfc.  exhUniutn^  Lips.  1826,  4to«, 
fiucic.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietz,  SchoL  in  Hipp*  ei  Col.  voL 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oeuvre$  d*  H^)poer,  vol.  L 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choulant,  Handbuoh  dar  Buckcr- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Mediein.) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  AnUd,  ii. 
11,  vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyprius  (Kitirptor)  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodid,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Oal.  De  Meih,  Med.  L  7,  voL  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  (*£/iircipWf),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  *' Apol- 
lonius Antiochenus.^  He  lived,  according  to 
Celstts  (De  Med.  L  praef.  p.  5),  after  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Heracleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  G.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno^  work 
on  the  x^f^^'^^P'^  ^  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  firom  Apollonius  BibUa 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno^s  death.  (OaL 
Oomm.  //.  m  Hipp.  ""  Epid.  III.''  §  5,  vol  xviL 
pt  I  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Meih.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Qlaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  woric 
**0n  Intenal  Disease***  is  quoted  by  Caeliua 
Aurelianus.  {De  Morb,  Ckron.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hkrophilxius  ('Hpo^/Acios) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mua.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
nepl  Ediropf<rrwv,  De  Facile  FaraUlUnu  (Gal.  De 
Compoe.  Medioam.  eec  Loe.  vi  9,  voL  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribarius 
{Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  firagments  are  quoted  in  Cramer^s  Anecd. 
Graeoa  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GoL 
De  Compoe.  Medium,  me.  Loc  vol  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  981),  and  also  before  Archi- 
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genet  (GaL  ildd,  voL  zii.  p«  515) ;  we  may  t]iei»> 
fore  conclode  that  he  lived  in  or  before  die  fint 
centwy  after  Christ.    He  wai  a  follower  of  Hero- 

ShilaHf  and  is  aid  by  Galen  {ibid.  p.  510)  to  hare 
Ted  for  Mme  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  IIcpl 
Mtfptfv,  On  OintmeHtM^  is  quoted  by  Athenaens 
(zT.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
AureliannSk     {De  Morb,  Ac  iL  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticuii  {'lirwoKpd' 
▼sioA  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Seeta  OpL  c.  14. 
▼oL  1.  pw  144  i  CommemL  III,  in  Hippocr.  **  De 
R&U  Viet,  tM  Morh,  ^c.**  c  88.  toI.  zt.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pnpil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  most 
therefore  have  hved  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c 
He  is  blamed  by  Eiasistntus  (ap.  GaL  /.  e.)  for 
his  ezcessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
ef  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  AP09.LONIU8  MEMPHrrss  (Mt/i^nyr)  was 
bom  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
ErasistratuB.  (Gal.  Inirod.  c.  10.  vol.  ziv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  oen* 
tuiy  B.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  **  ApoUoniuB  Stratonicus.**  He  wrote  a  work 
**  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body** 
(Gal.  L  c,  and  Dtjiaai,  prooem.  voL  ziz.  p.  3471 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  (GUm,  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  {De  Antid,  ii  14,  voL  ziv.  p.  188),  Nioo- 
laus  Myrepsus  {De  Aur,  o&  11,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  andent  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Mvr),  a  follower  of 
HeropfailuB,  of  whose  life  no  particulan  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  fint  century  b.  c, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (ziv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  feUow-popil 
of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  (iltid.),  and  eompoeed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  lect  founded 
by  lieropbilus.  (Gael.  Aurel.  De  Morb,  AatL  ii 
13,  p.  1 10 ;  GaL  2>9  D^er.  Pu/s.  iv.  10,  voL  viiL 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  Med.  v.  prae£  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Cbmm.  m  Hipp, 
"  Efnd.  VI.:'  ap.  Diets,  SckoL  in  Hipp,  et  GaL 
voL  ii.  p.  98 ;  GaL  De  Antid,  ii.  7,  8,  voL  ziv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  ^  Apollonius  Heio- 
phileiuB.** 

14.  Apolloniui  Ophis  (b  'O^)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  {Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippociatic 
words  by  Baceheius ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  b.  c  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Peigame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Oroanicub  ('O^Toruc^f)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compos,  Medicam.  sec  Loc 
V.  15,  voL  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  oentuty  after  Christ 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pbroamxnvb  {UeffyAnvos) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  bom  at  Per^ 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determine  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Euftor. 
ad  Eun.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  {Med.  ColL  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Veierumet 
ClaroTum  Medioorum  Graeoorum  Varia  Opuseula^ 
Mosqu.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 
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17.  ApotLONius  PiTAiTABUs  WIS  boRi  at  Pita- 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  mtlst  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
{H.  N.  zziz.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Sxnior  (d  Upev€uTepos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  (Crfoti;  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
Uierefore  have  lived  m  or  before  the  fint  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenas. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (d  dri  Srp^ 
Twros)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Stiato  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c  He  was  a 
follower  of  Eraaistiatus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  {De  Differ.  Puis. 
iv.  17,  voL  viiL  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsbnsis  (d  Tapaeh)  was 
bom  at  Tanus  in  Cilida,  and  liveid  perhaps  in  tha 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  {De 
Oompos.  Medwamu  sec  Gen,  v.  13,  voL  ziiL  p^  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thbr  {6  Oi^p)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophia, 
or  Apollonius  Petgamenus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  {Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  hav« 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  {MH.  iz.  init)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  di^,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
ezisted)  have  lived  in  the  second  centur}-  after 
Christ ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet      [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  ^KuohKotf^s).  1.  Of 
Antiocb,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  inend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
'ApfoTwr.  (Athen.  viLp.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertiua 
(vil  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  woik  of  his  called 
^vcucfi.  His  name  also  occun  in  Tertullian.  {IM 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  thougi^ 
without  any  good  reason,  that  ApoUophanes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  ApoUophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  ocean  in  Socrates  {Hutt^ 
EccL  vi  19)  and  in  Suidas.  (i.  e.  *npty4vri% ;  comp. 
Ruhnken,Z>MS0rt do  VOaetScripL  Loi^fini^  sect  vii. ) 

2.  Of  Athbns,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  oomndy 
(Suid.),  appean  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattu,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Harpocrat  s,  v.  d3«A^fny.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  vis.  Aa\if,  *l^c7^f)Mr,  K^rifrf s, 
AoMhi  and  Kimtaiftoi.  Of  the  former  three  vre 
still  possess  a  few  firagments,  but  the  last  two  ar« 
completely  lost  (A^en.  iiL  pp.  75,  114,  zi.  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot  Lex.  s.  v.  nwFiKdp(pns ;  Aelian, 
Hisi,  Attn.  vi.  51 ;  Phot  p.  624 ;  Meineke,  HitL 
CriL  Comic  Graec  p.  266,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cysicvs,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazus,  and  afterwards 
fomied  a  similar  c(»mexion  with  Agesilana.  Soon 
after  this,  Phamabazus  requested  him  to  penmade 
Agesilans  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  aoeoid- 
ingly.  (Xenoph.  HeOen,  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  Plut  AgesiL 
12.)  This  happened  in  b.  a  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesiiaus  from  the  satiapy  of 
Phamabasns.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  f  AtoXXw^^i^),  a  native 
of  Seleuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  223—1 87>  with  whom,  as  a^ 
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ina  from  Polybiot  (t.  56,  58),  he  poMetaed  con- 
nderaUe  influence.  Head,  in  hu  Dmert,  de 
NwmnuM  quibuadam  a  Smymaeu  m  Medicorum 
HimortM  percuuU^  Lend.  1724,  4tow,  thinks  that 
two  bronse  coina,  stnick  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  ApoUophanet,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name ;  bnt  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Diet*  ^AnU  t.  v.  Afcdiau,)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  mediod  writers  (Fabricius,  BibL  Gr. 
ToL  xiii.  p.  76,  ed.  yet ;  C.  O.  K'dhn,  AddUam, 
ad  Eleaekmm  MmUoorum  Vetemm  a  Jo,  A.  Fabri- 
doj  j^f  «nUU(HM,  Lipa.  4to.,  1826.  Faadc.  iiL 
pi  8.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLOTHEMIS  fAiroXAitaf/ui),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  hia  lifio  of 
LycQigua.   (c  31.) 

APOMYIUS  CAir6tivios)  « driving  away  the 
flies,**  a  surname  of  Zeua  at  Olympiik  On  one 
occasion,  when  Herades  was  oiFering  a  aacrifioe  to 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  he  waa  annoyed  by  boats  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  o&red  a  aacri- 
fice  to  Zeua  Apomyins,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew acroaa  the  river  Alpheina.  From  that  time 
the  Eleana  sacrificed  to  Zens  under  this  name. 
(Pans.  V.  14.  §2.)  [L.&] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antoniua 
Primos  with  the  third  legion,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  HisU 
iil  10,  lU 

(^  APC/NIUS,  waa  one  of  the  commandera  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  b.  a  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caeaar^s  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  zliii.  29.) 
Aponiua  waa  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  &&  43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  26.) 

APO'NIUS  MUTILUa    [Mutilus.] 

APO'NIUS  SATURNrNUS.[SATURiiiNU8.] 

APOTROPAEI  {*Aw<np&nuoi),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  aaaiatance  tiie  Greeka  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dii  averrttneif  derived  from  averruneare, 
(Varro,  de  L.  L,  viL  102;  Gelliua,  v.  12.)   [L.  S.J 

APOTRO'PHIA  CAirorpo^o),  «*the  expcUer," 
a  iomame  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  ahe  waa 
worshipped  at  Thebea,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sii^ul  pleasure  and  lusL  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Uarmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  etatuea  oonfiimed  this  belief  (Paua. 
^  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  CAmrioj^^f),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigna  of  Tzajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninua  Piua,  aa  we  gather  from 
varioua  paaaagea  in  his  work.  We  ^ve  hardly 
any  particulara  of  hia  life,  for  his  autobiogiBphy,  to 
which  he  refera  at  tho  end  of  the  pre&oe  to  hia 
histoiy,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  pasaage  he  men- 
tions, that  he  waa  a  man  of  considerable  diatbction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwarda  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  waa  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperora.  He  further  states,  that  the 
onpcrors  oonaidered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  afiairs  (lUxp^  /m 
9^  ivnpovtiS^tM  iiliMffw);  which  Schweighauaer 
Bad  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  waa  appointed 
IS  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectua  of  Egypt. 
That  ia»  however,  no  leaaon  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  fitim  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  waa  the 
oflUce  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep,  aa 
AnUm.  Pium^  9,  p.  13,  &a,  ed.  Nlebnhr);  but 
whether  he  had  toe  management  of  the  emperora* 
finaucea  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  ia  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  {'PuftaXicdj  or 
'PtftialKii  leropla)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  phin 
dififbrent  fix^m  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Roman  empire  aa  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  aeriea  of 
oventa;  but  he  gave  a  aepazate  account  of  the 
affiiira  of  each  country  frmn  the  time  that  it  became 
oonnected  with  the  Romana,  till  it  ^vaa  finally  in- 
corpoiated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  firat  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romana  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gaula;  and  oonaequently  hia  hiatory, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  hare  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  eariy  times  and  of  the  varioua 
nationa  of  Italy  which  Rome  aubdued.  The  sub- 
jecta  of  the  different  booka  were :  1.  The  kinglv 
yetiod  (*PwfiaXiMf  fiaatXuc^).  2.  Italy  ('IroAunf). 
3.  The  Samnitea  (SctvMrutif).  A.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KcArtmf).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(2<jr«Xi«n|  icai  Ni^rMfrim)).  6.  Spain  ('I^Qpiin}). 
7.  Hannibal's  wan  QAwytStaic^).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidvi  (AtSwe^,  Kaf>x^o*'i<n)  «cal 
No^un{).  9,  Macedonia  (MoiccSoriinf).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAti- 
Fim)  ica2  *I«yMif),  11.  Syria  and  Parthia  (Supicunf 
KoX  TlapBatii).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridatea 
(Mi0pi8dr«toff).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  (*E/jup6- 
Am),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  hist  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Ahyvwruucd.  22.  'Ekotov- 
rofrio,  oompriaed  the  hiatory  of  a  hundred  yeara, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  28.  The  wan  with  Illyria 
(^ViKvpucj/i  or  Acuojof).  24.  Those  with  Arabui 
(*Apa6tos).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  elevecth, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth* 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  ua  aa  part  of  the 
elevenUi  book,  haa  been  proved  by  Schweighauaer 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  <^  Antony  and  Cressus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighau* 
ser's  Appian^  vol  iiL  p.  906,  &c) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  oompiUtion.  In  the 
eariy  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysins,  aa  &r  as 
the  hitter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  hiatoiy  of  the  aeoond  Punic  war 
Fabiua  aeems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybiua.  Hia  style 
is  clear  and  simple;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  aa 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absiurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Ibems  (Iber.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
firom  Spain  to  Britain.  (Iber,  1.) 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barber 
reus  Latin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolua  Stephanas,  Paris,  1551 ;  which 
waa  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  venion  by 
Geleniua,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
*Ifi|piici)  Kol  *AyvftfaXfn{  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus,  Geneva,  1557.  UniDiis 
published  some  nagments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  uie  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  bj  H.  Stephanos, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  lllyria,  was  first  publish* 
ed  by  HoBschelius,  Augsbuig,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appuui*s  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanos.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
ToUius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  SchweighSuser,  Leipsig, 
]  785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fingments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Colketio  wi.  Scrip, :  they  are  reprinted,  tog^. 
ther  with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  **  Po- 
ly bii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
Ac.,*"  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Pronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr*8  edition  of  Pronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  &r  fix>m  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiadtts.  (Ov.  Rem,  Am.  659,  An  Am,  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  iiL  1)  flatters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modem  times,  statues  of  njrmphs 
have  been  fbund  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  arc  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiadea.  (Visconti,  in  Afus. 
Pio-Ckm,  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.] 

APPION.    [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jnstinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  a.  d.  539,  as 
eommmuM  ofiuuvm,  or  mt^jmdex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor^s  praefects  (d{pxovr«f ),  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advoeattu  /itoi,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  spedokUitm  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
589.  [J.  T.  G.j 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.    [Claudius.] 

A'PPTUS  SILA'NUS.    [Silanus.] 

APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Dicianus,  Panha, 
and  SATURNiNua:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appulkius.  The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Pania,  b.  c,  300. 

APPULEIA  VARIXIA.  [Appulkius, No.  9.] 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIU&  1.  L.  Ap- 
FULXius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  891,  impeached 
CamilluB  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil.    (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Pint  Cam,  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulxius,  one  of  the  Koman  ambassadors 
sent  in  B.C.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  afiairs 
between  Attains  and  Pmsias.    (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

8.  Appulkiub,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus,  the  pro- 
eonsiil,  in  Asia  a  c.  55, 
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4.  Appulbiub,  a  praedkUor^  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  AU,  ziL  14,  17),  most  he 
distinguished  from  Na  3. 

5.  M.  AppuLBiua,  was  elected  augur  in  b.c.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  ab- 
sence from  the  inaoguml  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  huted  several  days.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xiL  13 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Canards  death,  b.  a  44. 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  PhiL 
X.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  a.  c  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  b.  a  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  bis  native  country.     (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appulkius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C,  iv.  40.)  He  most  be  distii^foished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  some  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.     {B.  C,  iiL  93.) 

7*  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  a  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20;  Fad.  Capiiol,) 

8.  M.  Appulkius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  eonsnl  in 
a  c  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.     (Dion  Cius.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  k.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consol  in  a.  d.  1 4,  the  year  in 
which  Augostos  died.  (Dion  Caas.  Ivi  29 ;  Soet 
Aug.  100 ;  Tac  Ann,  I  7 ;  Veil  Pat.  il  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassios  (L  & 
and  liv.  80)  a  rektion  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
{Ann.  ii.  50)  qieaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  17,  as  a 
gnmddaughter  of  a  sistsr  of  Augustus.  It  ia, 
therefore,  not  impossible  tiiat  Sex.  Appuleios  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,  the  two  danghters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Maxtdlos ;  but 
there  is  no  antiiority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil  P.  xi.  sob.  init ; 
Oudendorp,  <Md  AptU,  Ann,  not  p.  1)*  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Cfoldem  Am,  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  secend  oentoiy  in  Africa, 
at  Modaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Maainissa 
at  Uie  close  of  the  second  Ponic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  connderable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  for  inland  on  the  border 
Une  between  Numidia  and  Gaetnlia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Seminmmida  et  Sumigat^- 
tultu^  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
more  reason  tv  fed  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
tenned  Semtmedus  ac  Sem^)ena.  {Apdog,  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  dl  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  cf 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  deau  ^e  som  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
{ApUog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  litemture  {Fturu/a^  it. 
p.  20),  i|qd  afterwards  proceeded  to  AthenN  where 
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h*  became  wannly  attached  to  the  tenet*  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and,  proaecuting  hia  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  laid  the  fbunda- 
ti<ms  of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
kaning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
gmshed.  He  next  tniTelled  extensiyely,  vistting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (De  Mundoj 
p.  729;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
tun  home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long^continued 
oourse  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
ftweign  countries,  and  by  Tarious  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  firiends  and  old  instructors  {Apolog, 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
sndria.  {Apolog.  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
be  was  teken  fll  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
bospitaUy  reoeired  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  dose  intimacy,  a  few  years  pro' 
Tiooily,  at  Athens.  {Apolog,  I,  &)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianus,  PudentiUa  by  name,  was 
a  Tcry  ricii  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
dispomL  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  {Apolog. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rniinus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  out  of  the  fiunily,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brouer,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianus,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  Uie  afiections  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  {Apolog. 
pp^  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
Kerns  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, doqnent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
ud  wan  from  intense  application.  {Apohg.  p. 
406,  seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  h|dy  was 
Beariy  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
vhile  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  op- 
pcarance,  and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
mne  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
•tate.  {Apolog,  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabmta  before 
Claadins  Bfaximus,  proconsul  of  Africa  {Apohg. 
pp-  400,  445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  Us  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
aisidaoiisly  to  literature ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gudiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hants  in  the  proTince,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
hia  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  {Apohg.  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid,  iii  n.  16; 
Augnstin.  fy.  v.^ 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
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dicnmstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difHcult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
tnistworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directiy  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  ''modice  imminutum**  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  {Afet.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  &r  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fismciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powen 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tins,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  tiian,  the  miracles  of 
Christ  (Lactant  Div.  Itut  v.  8.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himaeu.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.  iv.  ad  Avguatm,  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  MarodlmJ) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  m^ith  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  &ncy,  liveUuess, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quentiy,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  di»- 
figured  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dnunatic  writexv,  and  in  quotation*  preaerred  by 
the  gnunmarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  aource,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  &ulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  then  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straightrforwaid 
nearttness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compoiitiona  where  his  fieelings  wero  lea 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  LoUius  UrbicuB,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severianus, 
liollianua  Avitus,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
iht  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are :  I.  Meia- 
morpkoaeom  seu  de  Anno  Aureo  Idbri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  6yos 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  BibL  cod.  cxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  claas  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  AlUesiae /abtdae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priesta,  the  fiauds 
of  jugglinff  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  genenu  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
aition  to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
riea.  {£Hv,  Leg.  bk.  u.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aurmu  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  XP*^^ 
Imi.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  drele,  after  the  &shion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny *s  Epistles  (ii  20), 
aaaem  paruy  et  aocipe  (uuream  foAulam^  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  *^  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,*^  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6  th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  flondorum  Libri  IV.  An  di^oAoyla,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common* olaoe-book.  in  which  Aoouleius 
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registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  fanm 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Oa- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Socratia  Liber.  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  Dognude  Plakmu  Ubri  ires.  The  fint 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  ipeculative  doo- 
triaes  of  Pkto,  the  second  of  hu  morals^  the  third 
of  his  logic 

V.  De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
mpX  ic^cr/iou,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VL  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora^ 
tion  described  above,  dellveiied  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  ffermetis  TritmegisU  De  Naium  Deoruas 
Dkdogus.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric. 
Bibt.  Graec  i  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself^  and 
many  others  belonging  to  some  Appuleius  arc  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  **poemaia  omne  genus  apta  tirgae^  fyf**^ 
socoo,  oothumo,  Ovm  satiras  ac  gripUos,  Hem  Jugiurias 
varias  rerum  nee  rum  orationes  laudaUts  di:>erlia  ncc 
non  dialogs  laudatos  pkUoaopku^''  both  in  Gi-cck 
and  Latin  (FUmd.  il  9.  iiL  18,  *20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  coUcctiim  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  en  tit  led 
LudicrOf  from  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  compiire 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  liuints  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Alma.  It  is  exccksively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  bonet>tly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  luuUitu^le  uf 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  ut 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  I^yden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  a.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822',  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Sucratis.  [W.  R] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appulxiu:* 
Barbarus,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars ore  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tuiiL  He  has  somtimes  been  identitied  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  **  Golden  Ass,**  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  Celsus  [Cxlsus,  Appulbius], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persona,  and  probably  cannot  be 
pUtced  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarmwu  sm 
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m  Mtdieammibm  Herbarmm ;  it  eonsistt  of  one 
himdred  and  twonty-eigkt  chapters,  and  is  moatly 
taken  fimm  Dioaooridet  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
pafalished  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4U)^  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  seyend  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appoleiua  of  Madaura.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermann  in  his  FanMiutm  Mtdieo' 
mentantm  Scripiomt  Amii^ui,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  ^  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,** 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  aeveral  editions  of  Mesue*s  works. 
(Haller,  BiUioth,  Botan, ;  Choulant,  Handlmek  der 
B'ic*erkuMU /Ur  die  Alien  Median,)    [W.A.O.] 

APPULEIUS.  Lu  CAECI'LICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  woric  de  Orihograpkiay 
of  which  Gonsideiable  fiagments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  **  Juris  Cinlis  Ante-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae,  &c,*^  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  Nota  A^nroUioin$  and  de  Diphr 
tkontfiSf  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius- 
MadWg  has  shewn  {de  ApeUeu  Froffm,  de  Ortko$fr*^ 
Uofoiae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orthographia 
i»  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
oentary.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
sbore  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIES  (*Airf>ti|ff,  'Avpfos),  a  kins  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Satte)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hnphra  of  Scripture  (Ixx.  Oilo^pif),  the  Vaphros 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  &ther  Psammuthis,  b.c. 
59S.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  OTerthrown  by  Nebochadneoar.  He 
iailed»  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
ebadnesyar,  who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
•(a  c.  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  hod 
lent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  bad  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis,  and  who  had 
£iiled  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
bun,  leaTing  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
BQziliary  foree  of  80,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egjrptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
sod  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
nnuB  of  the  Egyptians,  he  sufbred  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  &€.,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i  68;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  560;  Jerem.  xxxvil  5,7, 
xlir.  30,  xlvi  26  ;  Eaek.  xxix.  3;  Joseph.  AnL  x. 
9.  §  7 ;  AMA8I&)  [P.  S,] 

APROT^IUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate,  &  c,  449.    (Liv.  iii  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sinly  during  the  government  of  Verres  (b.  c.  78 — 
71))  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  npacity 
■nd  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic  Verr,  li.  44, 
Hi-  9, 12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  sufiectas  in  a.  d.  8 
{FaeL  CajriL)^  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  (ookon  I>ru»\  when  the  ktter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  o.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  Ann.  i  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  o.  16 
(il  32) ;  and  four  yean  afUrwards  (a.  d.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillus,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  AfrkiL  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfori- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughten:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetnlicus,  consul  in  a.  z>.  26.  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Aponius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  fother  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  CaU< 
gula  in  A.  D.  39.    (Dion  CaaSi  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apro- 
NIANU8,  waa  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  o.  70.  (Tac.  HitL  i.  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  o.  59. 

2.  Casriub  Apronianus,  the  fother  of  Dion 
Gaasins,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periodis.  Dion  Cassias  waa 
with  his  fiither  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
Ixix.  1,  Ixxii.  7.)  Reimar  {de  Vita  Caeni  Diome 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  hii 
absence,  a.  d.  203.     (Dion  Cass,  bcxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  AsTXRiua    [Astxrius.] 
A'PSINES  (*A4fKi|s).       1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  ($,  v.;  comp.  Eudoc.  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  fother  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  AUienian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (tic<  Demotth,  Zeptin,  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog,  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  ViL  Soph,  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianus,  a  contemporary  rhetoric 
cian  at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  mueh  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfiue,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  1 15^ 
Ac) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  fiourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus,  about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lydan,  and  afterwards  at 
Nioomedia  under  Basilicua.  He  subsequently 
tough  t  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  opn- 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
flfft  of  weaTing,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
▼entored  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produoed  a  fnece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woyen,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fiiult  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Aiachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  {dpdxyfl)^  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ot.  MeL  vi  1 — 143;  Viig. 
Georg.  it.  246.)  This  &ble  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETHY'REA  (*A/)ai9i^a),  a  daughter  of 
Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  /Z.  iL  571 ;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  tune  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  tiyo  children  with  their  laces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Pans.  ii.  12. 
§§  4—6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RACUS  ("A/wrof),  Ephor,  ac.  409,  (//eff. 
K.  S.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  B.  c.  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (^urroXcvf),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
{vavA^oi^^  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Pint  L^.  7 ;  Xen.  Hett,  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiil 
100  ;  Pans.  z.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dereyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  869  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  93,  where  'A/xurof  should  be  read  instead   of 

"ApOTOf.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  (^ApaitwOais),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
an  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  ap.  Slqf)k. 
Byx.  9.  V,  'Ap^KWfBos.)  [L.  8.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRI'CIUS  {narfAKtos'Apdp^ 
trios),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oeeonw,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Anus,  is  quoted 
in  the  SynodiooH  Vditu  (32,  ap.  Fabric  BiU.  Grate 
zti.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  Uoerpir 
Kiov  *Apap^iou  rw  fufiropor,  iic  roS  \^yov  enVrov 
rou  4iri\tyoiii4voo  'CIkwoO,  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  fApofM^),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophaoies, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Pivtus  (b.  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KwwoXos  and  the 
Alo\o<rlKW^  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
if  Araros  (Arff.  ad  Piut,  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  b.  c.  375.  (Suidas,  ».  v.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kaivfrff,  Ka^irvA/wr,  Iloi'^t  yovai,  *T/UKaior,  "Ado 
PIT,  UapOwtitw,  Ail  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  v^ 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  wat 
his  rival : 

JKol  yap  M\o/uu 
83cmfff  <r«  ytStnu  *  npajfta  8*  iori  fiM  f»4ya 
^pkn-os  $p9o¥  i^vxp^^poy  *kp€ip6ro$.       [P.S.1 
ARASb     [Arabthyrka.] 
ARASPES  (*Af>(£<nri7s),  a  Mode,  and  a  firiend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  firom  his  youth,  ccmtends  with 
C^ms  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shorUy 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  foiling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed    to    his 
chaige.     [Abradatar.]     He  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  ot 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus*  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesr 
(Xen.  Cyr,  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &&,  vL  1.  §  36,  &C., 
§14,21.) 

ARATUS  ('A^Toi),  of  Sicyon,  lived  fro 
a  c.  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 
Anttts  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  bom 
at  Sicyon,  B.  &  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantldas  [Abantioas],  Aratus  was  saved 
fh>m  the  general  extiniation  of  the  fiEunUy  by  Soso, 
his  uncle*s  widow,  woo  conveyed  him  to  Argoa, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,*  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  dty  by  the  help  of  some  Aigians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon. 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper' 
Nicoeles  of  his  power,  a.  a  251.  (Comp.  Polyh. 
ii43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
jomed  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy^s  allianee,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  b.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  {((npceniy6s)  oS  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  yean  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Megara,  Troesen,  Epidaurus,  Argos, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pellene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  ita 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleom«ciea, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[Clbombnbr.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonna 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes;  and  in  a  sucoeasion 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecatom- 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  By  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  «?an- 
daet,  and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
iedeiaey,  fully  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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EpidanroB,  Aigoa,  Herraione,  Pellene, 
,4ihyae,  Phliiu,  Pheneaa,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
uie    Achaean  garrison  kept   only  the  dtadeL — 
It  waa  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
tbe  promised   aid.      Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  having  been  refused,   he  embarked   his 
armv  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicycm.    (Polyb. 
iL  52.)    The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinih;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratns,  by  a  master- 
stroke  of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
\igoa  to  pbce  tne  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
ate  of  siege.    Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
'  ^nth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  but  arriving  too 
to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
e  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
/itineia  and  thence  home.     Antigonus  mean- 
Jle  was  by  Aratus*  influence  elected  general  of 
le   league,  and  made  Corinth  and   Sicyon   his 
winter  quarters.     What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  desiffn  of  Aratus^  life  could  be  ac- 
complished,— to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation  ?    Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.    The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been   no   further  engaged   than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sellasia  (b.  c.  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.     Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Maoedon  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
TRs  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
21  to  219  B.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.     This  period  is  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratns,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.     The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Folyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence   made    their    plundering    excursions,    till 
Tirooxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.   As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus*  oiSice  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals DorimachuB  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patnie,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to   the   borders  of  Messene,    in   the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the   commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.       To    remedy    this,   Aratus    antiqpated 
biR  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.    The  Aeto- 
lians, finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
lafficieutly  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.     The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  batde, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched   home  in   triumph,  and 
Amtus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charges, — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
neis  in  the  action  itadl    He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
ftfter  this  the  AetoUanB  continued  their  invasions, 
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and  Aimtiia  wu  voaUe  efibctually  to  check  them* 
tin  at  last  Philq>  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aiatua* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  di^ 
ferent  times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shakea 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  waa  entirely  set  aside } 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  hio^ 
self.  In  B.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aiatus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  expoaure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  effects  of  his  presenca 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  &  c.  21 7  Aratus  was  the  1 7th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  to 
different,  that  no  tmity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  statea 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  reprecont  w^  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  B.  c.  213  ha 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Poly  bins  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  Plut  Arat,  52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  king*s  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  {Diet,  of  AnL  s.  «.  'A^- 
rcio.)  Aratus  wrote  CbmmeatorK*,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  b.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records.  (iL  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  hiy  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation ;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him;  and  the  seal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end^ 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Maoedon  and  of 
Eg3rpt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity* 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fete  might  have  been  different  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  summnded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemeu  and  Lyooi^ 
tas.  (Plut  AnOm*  and  AgU;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  viL 
viii.)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  C'Aporof),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  .he  lived  about  b.  c 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  ApoUonins  Pergaeus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritu% 
who  mentions  him.    {Idyll,  vL  and  viL) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anonym 
mous  Greek  writers :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  Buhle^s  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidaa  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  hinu  From  these  it  appean 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilioia,  or  (according  to  one  anthority)  of 
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TanuB ;  that  he  was  inyited  to  the  court  of  Au- 
tiigonuB  Gonatai,  king  of  Maoedonta,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  \»y  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Ueracleotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  voL  iL  p.  455),  but  none  of 
thera  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.       These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.     The  first, 
called  ^aip6fitvay    consists   of  732  verses  ;    the 
second,  Auxnifteia  (  Froffnostioa\  of  422.    Eudozus, 
about  a  century  eariier,  had   written  two  prose 
works,  *au'6fi9va  and  "Evonrpov,  which  are  both 
lost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Arar 
tii4,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonos  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
^€uv6iitva  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hippaichus 
(Petav.  ITtxtnolog.  p.   173,  &&,  ed.  Paris.  1630^ 
that  Aiatus  has  in  fiict  venified,  or  dosely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings ;  and  of  the 
cirdes  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constellar 
tions,  north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cephens), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.    The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
sodiac  is  described  ;    but  the  planets  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit.    The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things   upon   Zeus,    and    contains    the   passage 
rotf  yAp  mxl  y4pos  l9tti¥^  quoted  by  St   Paul 
(Aratus^  fellow-countrjrman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.     {AcU  xrii.  28.)    From  the  general 
want  of  predsion  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cia  de  OraL  i.   16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  sdentific 
accuracy.      He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some    phaenomena   which  are   inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.     (See  the  artide  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
C^opasdia.")    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.     Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  ^atvct/iCKO  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed   between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Aiofrq/iCM  conusts  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  efiects  upon  animals.  It  appean  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Oeoigics. 


ARBORIU& 

1  he  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  whir 
from  Aristotle^s  Meteorologica,  from  the  work  rf 
Tiieophrastus,  ^  De  Signis  Ventorum,**  and  frus 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  iL  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Astrology  in  the  proper  MQie 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  bj 
the  el^ance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  ssd 
poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  x.  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  ii 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  ^aiyoVcn 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hipps^ 
chus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentaton 
(p.  267),  which  indudes  the  names  of  Aristaichsa, 
Oeminus,  and  Eratosthenes.  Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  Om 
written  by  Cioero  when  very  young  (Cic.  de  NaL 
Dear,  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  Oennanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  l>y  Festus  Arieaiu. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Yen.  1499,  foL)  The  principal  hiter  ones  are  by 
Grotius  (Lttgd.  Bat  1600, 4to.),  Buhle(Lips.  179.% 
1801,  2  vols.  Svo.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Franco!  1817,  8vo.^,  Voss  (Ileidelb. 
1824,  Svo.,  with  a  German  poetioil  version).  Butt- 
mann  (Berol  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekker.  (Berul. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vol  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schaubach, 
Cfes^  d,  griech.  Arironomie,  p.  2 15,  &c ;  Delambre, 
Hisi.  de  VAstron,  Andenne.)  [W.  P.  D.] 

ARA'TUS  ("A/KZTos),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  E^pt  (Anonym.  Vit.  ArtU.} 

ARBACES  I'ApedKfis).  i .  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias 
(ap.  Died.  ii.  24,  &a,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  b.  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  yean  to  the  reign  of  Arbaoea, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  (rom  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deiooes  the  fint  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[Dkiocks.]  Ctesias*  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  bv  Arbaces  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculus  (L  6),  Justin  (l  3),  and  Strabo. 
(xtL  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyras,  &  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Amah,  L  7.  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §25) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pm-aoNius 
Arbitkr  1 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  **Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam,** 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
fjtom  the  older  poets,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  the  | 
artificial  labour  which  characterizes  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  {Ep.  262),  and  in 
WemsdorTs  Poet.  Lai,  Minor,  (iiL  D.217.)  The  I 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Toiosa  in  Ganl, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ansonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 


ar  the  CkHUi.  (Anioii.  Farad,  iii^  Pnfa 

A'RBI  US  fAfiCuf ),  «  >aTiuuiie  of  Zcni,  demcd 
bwa  minnt  Arbijs  Id  Crete,  where  he  wm  wot- 
■hipped.  (Steph.  Bji.f.o.'A/>«U,)  [US.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  t,  celeblmted  female  Actor  in 
Pantomimei,  whom  Cicero  tpeaki  of  in  &  a  5i 
SI  ha¥ing  giTni  him  great  pleaann.  (Ad  Att.  ij. 
15;  Hot.  .S^nx.  r.  10.  7fl:) 

ARCA'DIUS.  emperor  o<  the  Ext,  wu  the 
elds  of  the  two  nni  of  the  emperor  TheedoHDi  1. 
nnd  the  empnn  Flaccilla,  vid  vu  bom  in  Spam 
in  A.  D^  383.  Themittiiu,  ■  [sgmi  pbitoiopher, 
Bod  iftervaidl  AneDiui,  ■  Clinitiui  lalnt,  cot^ 
ducted  hii  edacatjon.  At  emrl;  u  395,  Theodouai 
conferred  upon  him  (he  title  of  Aagtutna;  and, 
npon  the  dnih  of  hii  father  in  the  ume  yeta,  he 
becune  emperor  of  the  EuC,  while  the  Wett  vat 
given  te  hii  yoonger  hmther,  Honoriiu ;  and  with 


Turki 

the  talent)  nor  the  manly  beautjr  of  hi)  &ther ;  he 
vu  ill-)faapen,  of  a  inudl  Ataton,  of  a  awarthj 
compIedoQ,  and  without  alhei  phjnal  or  inlet- 
lectual  riganr;  hit  onljr  accompliahment  wai  a 
bamtifbl  handwriCiDg.  Docilit;  wna  the  chief 
liialilf  of  hi)  chancier ;  other*,  women  or  ennneht, 
rHgned  for  him  ;  fbt  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
liKvs  hi*  own  will,  nor  oren  paaiion  enough  to 
malie  othen  obajr  hit  whima.  Kofinna,  the  piae- 
(ect  of  the  Eut,  &  man  capable  of  aitij  ctime,  had 
been  appinoMd  b;  Theododiu  the  guardian  of 
Anadini,  while  Stilkho  becanie  gaardinn  of  Hono- 
riua.  Roiiniu  intended  to  marry  hit  daughter  to 
the  jontig  emperor,  but  the  ennnch  Entropiui  reik- 
drr^  thi)  plan  abortive,  and  conlriied  a  nuuriege 
betvteien  Arcsditu  and  Eodoiia,  the  beantiful 
dnoghter  tt  Banto,  a  Fnnh,  who  wu  a  genentl  in 
the  Roman  army.  Kipo*ed  to  the  rinlihip  of 
EutropiDi,at  well  a)  of  StiUdo,who  pretcndud  to 
the  jpinrdianehip  otct  Aicadiu)  alto,  Rufinu)  wa) 
united  of  tuiTing  oiuKd  an  innaion  of  Greece  by 
Alirie,  chief  of  the  Oath),  ta  whom  he  hud  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annnal  trihale.  Hia  fiill  wat 
the  more  eaiy,  aa  the  people,  exatperaled  by  the 
npacity  of  the  minialer,  held  him  in  genernl  eie- 
cnlion ;  and  Iho)  Rufiniu  wa)  tonrdaed  at  early 
■•  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  aaintit,  vho  acted  on 
the  command  of  gtilicho.  Hia  aocceuor  at  mi- 
nialel  wna  Eatrapiat,  and  the  emperor  waa  a  mere 
tool  in  the  haodi  of  hia  ennuch,  nia  wife,  and  hia 
general,  Oainaa.  They  declared  Stilieho  nn  enemy  of 
the  emnre,  coniiacated  hia  eatatet  within  the  limita 
of  the  Kaatem  empre,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Akric,  for  the  pnt^te  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marebing  npon  Canttaclinople.  (397.)  After 
thia,  Entrapini  waa  inreated  with  the  digniliet  of 
nminl  and  general-in-ihieE^^ — the  flrtt  eunnch  in 
■he  Roman  empire  who  had  enr  been  honoaied 
>iih  thoee  til]».  bat  who  wat  unworthy  of  them, 
beiu  aa  ambitisut  and  npociotu  at  Rulinu). 

The  Ul  of  Eatropint  took  place  under  the  (ol- 
loving  circunutancea.  Tiibigildua,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Ootht  who  had  been  tranaplanlad  to 
Phiygia,  naa  in  rebeOioD,  and  the  diitnibancea 
became  to  dangenwt,  that  Gainit,  who  wat  pe> 
htpa  the  aecret  inatigatnr  of  them,  adviaed  the  en^ 
penr  to  iHtla  thii  a&ir  in  a  friendly  way.     No 
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tnoner  wat  Tribigildna  infenned  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  hMd  of  Eutrupioi  befbn  ha  would 
enter  into  nrgotjationa ;  and  the  emperor,  pei^ 
■uaded  by  Eudoiio,  gave  up  fait  minitter.  St. 
Chryaoctinn,  afraid  of  Arianitm,  graded  the  caiue 
of  Entropiut,  but  in  vain ;  the  minialar  WM  ba- 
nished to  Cyprua,  and  toon  (Tterwardt  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  Ihia,  the  Ootha  lefl  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  atayed  partly  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Conatantinnple,  and  partly 
within  the  walla  of  the  city.  Oaiiiu,  after  haTinj 
ordend  the  Roman  troopt  to  leare  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  diirine  aerrica  tor  the  Ootht, 
who  wen  Ariant )  and  aa  St.  Chiyuilom  energe- 
Ikslly  oppoaed  inch  a  conceation  to  henty,  Oainae 
tried  to  aet  Gra  to  the  imperii  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Conatantinaple  took  np  arm),  and  Gauiaa 
waa  forced  to  eTacnale  the  city  with  Ihoae  of  Iho 
ODlba  who  had  not  been  tlain  by  the  inhabitanla. 
Crottine  the  Boapurlu^  he  aufiered  a  aerere  defeat 
by  the  unperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  hanlu  of  the 
DanubK,  where  he  waa  killed  by  the  Hunt,  who 
aent  hia  bead  U>  Conalantiuopla. 


aaaumed  the  title  of  '  ^  , 
hitherto  baring  only  been  atyled  " 
Thningb  her  infiuenca  St.  ChryKnlom  wat  exiled 
in  104,  and  popular  troaUea  preceded  and  follow- 
ed hit  &1L  A)  to  Arcadiut,  be  waa  a  lincen 
■dbertnl  of  the  nrthodoi  church.  He  confinned 
the  lawi  of  hia  father,  which  ware  intended  for  iu 
proleclion  ;  be  interdicted  the  public  meeting)  of 
the  heretic)  ;  he  purged  faia  palace  from  faerelkal 
oSicen  and  aemnta ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  boildinga  b  which  the  heretic)  uted  to  hold 
their  meetingt  ahonld  be  omfltcated.  I>uriiig  hia 
reign  great  nomben  of  pedant  adopted  the  Cnria- 
tian  religion.  But  hia  reign  la  aligmallzad  by  a 
cruel  and  unjutt  law  concerning  high  treaaon,  the 
work  of  Eutiopiua,  which  wna  itaned  in  397.  By 
thit  law,  which  waa  a  moat  tyrannical  eiteniion  of 
the  Lei  Julia  Majetlatia,  the  principal  dTil  and 
military  officer*  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  hia  aacred  penon,  and  o^ncea  agajnat  thimi, 
either  by  deeda  or  by  Ibougbit,  vera  puniahi^  at 
criniea  of  high  trauon.  (Cod.  ii.  til.  H.e.  5  i  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit  H.  i.  3.)  Arcadiut  died  on  the  lat 
of  May,  iOS,  le»ing  the  empire  to  hit  ton  Theo- 
dotiua  II.,  who  wat  a  minor.  (Cedtenua.  voL  L 
pp.574— fixe,  ed.  Bom^  pp.  3S7— 334,  ed.  Paria  j 
Socratet,  Hiii.  Eeda.  r.  10,  vi.  pp.  S72,  3QS— 344, 
ed.  Reading;  Sommenn,  Tiii.  pp.  323—363;  Theo- 
phainea,  pp.  63 — G9,  ed.  Paria;  Theodoret.  t. 
a-2,  iie.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vnlea. ;  Chrj-eostom.  (cun 
MoDthucnii,  2nd  ed.  Paria,  in  ttn.)  ilpiilelae  ad 
InnoeailiiaR  Pufxm,  Ac  ToL  iii.  pp.613— 630) 
yUaauyKutomitiaraLim.;  Claudiaoua.)  [W.P.] 


ARCATHIAS. 

named  Thaumattorita,  sereml  paatages  from  which 
an  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  cotincil  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS^ 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric  Bib,  Gtxue.  zL  pp. 
678,  579,  ziL  p.  179.)  Caye  (DisM.  de  SerqtL 
JnoerL  A0L  p.  4)  pbwea  him  before  the  eighth 
tentory.  .  [P.  S.] 

ARCADIU8  dAptMm)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uioertain  date^  bat  who  did  not 
five  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  aothor  of  seyeral 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
Ilrpl  dftdoypa^of^  IIcpl  (rvrrtS^cws  Twir  rou  kiyov 
fUpWy  and  *Ot'otuurrac6K  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (Ilcpi  T^rwr)  has  come  down  to  as,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris,  f  Leipdg,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  yolnme  of  Dindorfs  OramaU  Graee,  Lips. 
18*23. 

ARCAS  CApKas).  1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.  He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  CallisCo,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamoiphosis  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  oiild  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.  (ApoUod.  iiL  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  M^ganeira  the 


ARCESILAUS. 


&ther  of  Blatus  and  Apheidaa.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
According  to  Hyginus  {Fab,  176,  Poet,  Asir,  ii.  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaoii,  whose  flesh  the  fiir 
ther  set  before  Zeus,  to  trr  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpdirc{'a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.   When  AjKas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  fether^s  house 
the  town  of  Trapezus.    When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  &r  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zens  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 
(Ov.  MeL  iL  410,  &c.)    According  to  Pansanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  &C.),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.    He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.    He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  hod  Uiree  sons, 
Ehitus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.     He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.    The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 
at  the  ccnnmand  of  the  Delphic  oncle.   (Pans.  viii. 
9.  §  2.)    Statues  of  Areas  and  his  femily  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea.  (x. 
9.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lncan,  Pkart,  iz. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6 ;  Hkrmbs.)        [L.  S.] 

ARCATHIAS  ('ApKoBiat),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 
generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  B.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Stntb.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  (^  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
sepamte  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
iiut  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
(Appian.  Mitkr.  17,  18,  35^  41.) 


ARCE  fApitri),  a  daughter  of  Thanmas  and  »• 
ter  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterwvdi 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  TsrUnii 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  gives 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Pelens.  Thetii 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  sod 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  woid(ucns,  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephaest  6.)  [L  S.] 

ARCEISrADES  ('ApK€iau£hs\  a  patronymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  fether  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Hom.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.&1 
ARCEISIUS  ('AfKfrcriof),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomedusa  and  fother  of 
Laertes.  (Hom.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi  118 ;  ApoUoL 
L  9.  §  16  i  Ov.  MeL  xiii  145 ;  Eustath,  ad  Hon. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginns  (Fab.  189),  b« 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Prociis,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  CApKfwpuy),  a  son  of  Minnj- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Liber&lii 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  aanie 
story  which  Ovid  (A/el.  xiv.  698,  &c)  relates  of 
Anaxareto  and  Iphis.  [Anaxarbts.]  [L.S.] 
ARCESILAUS  ('AfNcnrfAoot),  a  son  of  Lycus 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Houl  IL  ii.  493, 
XV.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Paosa- 
nias  (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  soa 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arceii- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  {Ad  Horn.  ^ 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US  CApicMclkaos),  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene.     [Battus  and  Bat- 

TIADAB.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathua,  the  son  of 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  b.  c.  307. 
Arcesilaus  had  formeriy  been  a  friend  of  AgathocleSi 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aqathoclbs,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  &  c.  183*  who  whs 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviil 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCESlLA'US(*Ap4cc«rfAaoO  or  ARCESILAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  ChrisL  (Coi>*p. 
Strab.  I  p.  1 5.)  He  was  the  son  of  Seuthcs  o*.  Scy  t..^s 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  18),  and  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeoiis. 
His  eariy  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  fc>ardis. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireaa,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  The<K 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  bi« 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his 
eariy  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic phikwophera ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  apon  him, 
Ilpoor^c  UK^Ttnff  ^vi0cy  IIiJ^^v,  fUircm  Ai^Mpet. 
described  the  oonne  of  his  eariy  edncAtigDy  aa  ww 
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M  ihe  ditcordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
vwwa.  He  was  not  without  reputntion  as  a  poet, 
and  Diogenes  Laertios  (ir.  30)  has  preserved  two 
cpigiams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Attar 
Ins,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  readtf .  SeTeral  of  his  pnns  and 
witticisms  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
Bune  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Many  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
some  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  The  greatness 
of  his  penonal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  his  pecoliarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  to  have  fidlen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
scribed aa  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  beinff  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.  Although  his  means  were  not  huge, 
his  reaonrces  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
menes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  anotner  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  chaige 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippoa— and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  exeeanve  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram haa  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Grantor  that  Aroesilaus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  wen  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo> 
rarics,  and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fused statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decHne  of  philosophy  since 
the  tune  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed,  until  no  room 
was  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
was  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  hiter  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
tending to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  inforniation  of  sense,  it  would 
leem  that  in  the  time  of  Aroesilans  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Aroesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
Inve  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cieero  {AixuLL  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  formula,  **that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance.**  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
omciling  the  difficulty:  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  biav«  thrown  out  such  Awopiai  ns  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextus  Eropiricus 
(Pyrrk,  Uypotyp,  i.  234),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
Sceptic,  wc^d  havo  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
Rally  ddiibted  the  Esoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  whUe  he 
was  in  &ct  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whaterer.  (Cic.(iBOrat  iii.  18.)  A  curious  result 
»f  the  confiiaion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  retam  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonise 
with  Plate  snd  their  own  views.    (Euseb^  Pr,  En, 
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xiv.  5, 6.)  Arceiulaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  diailogties ;  al« 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrina  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.  « 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Aroesi- 
hus;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (icaTaXipmin^  ^wonroo-^)  as  undentood 
to  bo  a  mean  between  science  and  opnion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  couM  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  tnterpohition  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Aead.  iL  24.) 
It  involved  in  finct  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  ^Hurreuria  implied  the  possibility  of 
fidse  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
firom  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Adlmitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilans,  ^that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,*^  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further:  bat 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself  only  our  capacitiea 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
Its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (ivox^)«  the  other 
seems  rather  to  hav^  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  prarAical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fooL  Slight  as  the  difierenoe  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statemoits  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  foundere 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  tu  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  chamo- 
teristic  of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Seep* 
tics  were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  adv, 
Mailu  ii.  158,  Pyrrh,  Hypotyp,  L  3,  226.)   [\\J.\ 

ARCESILA'US  ('Af>x«riAaos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  I.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  b.  c. 

2.  Of  Pans,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  pointers,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  460  B.  c.). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  b.  c.  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  rpfbr  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  (CataL  Artif.  s. «.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b.  a,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  with  her.    Of  the  latter 
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work  the  mosaics  in  the  Aftu.  Borlh  vii  61,  and 
the  Mu».  CajpiL  iv.  19,  are  auppoaed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinins  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  {crater^  and  was 
eng^kged  by  Lucnllus  to  make  a  statne  of  Felicitas 
for  60  sestertia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xzxv.  45,  zxzvi  4.  §§  10,  13 :  tho 
reading  ArekesUae^  in  §  1 0,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  AnesUaa  or  Areentai.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE  {'ApxeuayatcrOm), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  yean,  b.  a  480 — 
438.     (Died.  xii.  31,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  {]Apx^os).  1.  The  son 
of  Agathodes,  accompanied  his  fitther  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  &  c.  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  sddiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciacus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thodes was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
a&irs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Aichagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge.  B.  c.  307.  (Died.  xju33» 
57 — 61 ;  Justin,  zxii  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  son  of  Agathodes,  tmtt  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfiither.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Miienon.    (Died.  xxi.  Ed.  12.) 

ARCHA'OATHUS  ('Af^dyoBos),  a  Pelopon- 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
ss  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  &  c.  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
H,  N.  xxiz.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  pro£ession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  fint  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  ^  Jus  Quiritium  **  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  exdted  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  di^pst  to  the 
profi»ssion  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exdusiveiy  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knifo  and  powerful  catutic  applications. 
(Rostock,  Hid.  t/Med,)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  {^hpxil^vkos\  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  b.  c.  280,  as  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.  1.01  lA^o^mv.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(HephaiMt.  EhM'.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  CAp- 
X^SiJ/ttor  or  *Kpx^hafMs)„  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  minerals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  b.  c  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  (ailing  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont  (Xen. 
HeiL  vii.  1.  §  2.)     This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Arehedemus  of  whom  Xenophon  ^Maks  in  tlw 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
sideiable  talents  both  for  spesking  and  poUk 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Arehedemus  wss  s 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  Cur 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (Afos. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae^  (SchoL  ai 
AriitopL  L  c.)  Both  Aristophanes  {Ram.  588) 
and  Lysias  (&  Alab,  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
Uear^^  {yhAfutn), 

2.  'O  nifAi7{,  mentioned  by  Aeschines  (c  Ot. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  froa 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Arehidamus  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assin- 
ed  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philipb  In  b.  & 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci  (Liv.  xxxiL  4),  and  took  an  active  pert 
in  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  B.  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviiL  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  tht 
Achaeans  to  solidt  their  assistance,  B.  c.  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  an^wasador 
to  tlie  consul  M\  Aiolius  Olabrio  to  sue  for  pesce. 
(Polyb.  XX.  9.)  In  B.  c  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscns  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  same 
year,  and  aooompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Uv.  xliiL  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Stiab.  xir. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  n«pl  ^wf^s  and  IIcpl  Srocxcl^^f 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Arehedemus,  whom  Phitareh  {de  EattUio^  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Arehedemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Acad.  QuaetL  it  47),  Seneca 
{EpUi.  121),  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ARCHE'DICE  Chnc^iicn)^  daughter  of  Hippias 
die  Peisistiatid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  lUter 
the  death  of  Hippan£us  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip- 
podus,  the  tyrant  of  LampsocuSk  She  is  fSsroous 
for^the  epitaph  given  iu  Thucvdides,  and  ascribed 
by  Anstotle  to  Simonidcs,  which  told  that,  with 
fiither,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc.  vi  59 ;  Arist 
Hhel.  i.  9.)  [A.  U.  C] 

ARCHE'DICUS  ('Apx^9i«ot),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus,  against  Demochares,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antipnter 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  preserved,  Aia^uif»ri(i'wv  and  Qnmvfiis. 
He  flourished  about  302  b.  c.  (Suidas,  •.«.,*  AUien. 
vL  p.  252,  C,  vii.  pp.  292,  e.,  294,  a.  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiiL  p.  610,  £ ;  Polyb.  xiL  13.)  iP.  S.] 

ARCH£'OET£S('ApxirW'n)s).  1.  A  sunuime 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (1  hue  vi.  3 ; 
Pind.  Pytk,  v.  80),  and  at  Megara.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§  5.)  The  name  luv  reference  either  to  Apollo  ns 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  the 
founderof  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  same  as  Mt  mrpfos^ 
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%  A  sanuune  of  Aaclepiua,  under  which  he  was 
worsiiipped  at  Tithorea  in  Phocii.  (Pans.  x.  32. 
§  a)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  TA^Aoos),  a  ton  of  Temenua, 
a  Heiadid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
fled  to  king  Cifleeos  in  Macedonia.  CiBseus  pro* 
miaed  him  the  sacoeasion  to  hit  throne  and  the 
hand  of  hit  daughter,  if  he  would  aatitt  him  against 
hit  neighbouring  enemies.  Aichelaus  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  chiimed  the  iulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, Cisseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  eoula,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches,  that  Archelaus  might  £eiU  into  it  The 
phm  was  discovered,  and  Cisseus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Aegae  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archekus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  tUs  name  occur 
in  ApoUodoms.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  &&)     [L.  &] 

ARCHELA'US  {'Apx4\aoi),  the  author  of  a 
poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar- 
barous Greek  iambics,  entitled  Htpl  rqr  'Upas 
T4x*'Vt  De  Sacra  ArU  (sc  Chrytopoeia).  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
also  it  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Ideler*s  Phytid  ei  Medici 
Graed  Minoret^  BeroL  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladius,  De  Febribus^  Lugd. 
Bat  1745,  8vo.  pp.  160—163.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHELA'US  fApx^AoofX  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate tons  of  Amvntas  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
and  Menelaus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip;  and,  this  having  proved  Ofital  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  b.  a  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  &  c  347,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip^s 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  R] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Cassarxia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Mcssallans,  which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  {Cod, 
52.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  o.  (Hi»L  IM, 
sub.  ann.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  kino  op  Cappadocu.  [Ar- 
chelaosi,  general  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Meso- 
potamia, A.  D.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  22 ; 
Hicron.  de  Vtr.  lUustr.  72.)  A  large  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  same  ver- 
sion, almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  CoUed.  Monumeni.  VeL,  Rom.  1 698,  and  by 
Fabricsut  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.      [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apxi^aos),  a  Greek  gboora- 
FfCKR,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  coontriea  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
Teiaed.  (Diog.Lacrtn.l7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhapt  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  oempletely 
lost  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  **  Eu- 
boeica^  are  quoted  by  Harpocration  (s. «.  'AA^i^ 
imiffoSf  where  however  Manssae  nttdBArekemouikui)^ 
and  whose  worics  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (deFlnv,  I  and  9)  and  Stobaeua. 
(Fhrileg,  i.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^^oof),  son  of  Hbrod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  it 
called  by  Dion  Caasius  'RfNA^i^f  naXa«rnp^s>, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipat.  (Dion 
Cast.  Iv.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1 ; 
Bell  Jud,  i.  28.  §  4.)  The  wiU  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  at  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  felse  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  fevonr  on  the  discovery  of 
the  hitter*s  treachery  [see  p.  203] ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  at  king  by  the 
army.  Thit  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  hit  &ther*s  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  hit  moderation  and  hit  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Anu 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2—4  ;  BeU.  Jud.  I  SI. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  38.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Arehelaut 
quenched  in  blood  (Ant  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3 ;  Bell, 
Jud.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  AnL  xviL  6;  BeU,  Jud,  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  hit  fiither*t  will.  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod*s  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  wat,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Arehelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch^ 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it.  (Ant,  xvii.  9,  11;  BelL  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  HinL  Eee.  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12—27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  'with 
Glaphym  (daughter  of  Archekius,  king  of  Oippado- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Deut  xxv.  5) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  hit 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
V^icnna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.     (Ant,  xvii  13  ; 

BelL  Jud.  ii.  7.  $  3  i  S^^-  x^-  P-  7^^  >  ^^ 
Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eec  I  9.)      [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  CApxt^aos),  kmg  of  Mac* 
DONU  from  B.  c.  413  to  399.  According  to  Phito, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
tas,  his  connin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat  Oorff. 
p.  471;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  fether*s  widow.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  471« 
c;  Aristot /*o/ii.  V.  10,ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  ooeaaioD  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarlM 
of  Athenaeiu,  who  aBcribes  it  to*  Plato*s  love  of  acaii- 
daL  (Thnc  ii  100;  Athen.  xi.  p.  506, a.  e.;  Mitford, 
Cfr,  ffiaL  ch.  34,  seel ;  Thiriwall,  Gr.HiaL  toL  t. 
p.  1 57.)  In  &&  4 1 0  P^dna  levolled  finom  Archelaua, 
bat  he  rednoed  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  aqna- 
dnm  under  Thenunenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  rabjection,  lebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
milet  from  the  coatt.    (Diod.  ziii.  49 ;  Weia.  ad 
ioe.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sinfaaa  and  Arrhabaeiu,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aiistot.  PoUL  Lc,  comp.  Thiriwall,  Or.  UuL  vol 
▼.  p.  158.)    For  the  intenial  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
gnatneas,  he  eflfectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
reasea,  forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  foimer  kings.  (Thnc.  ii.  100.)    He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Arr.  ^1106.  i.  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xviL  16  ;   WesSb  ad  Diod,  xvi  55),  pabUc 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  **  Olympian.**    His  love  of  litoCEi- 
ture,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (AeL  V.H.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  F.  H.  iL  21,  xiiL  4 ;  KUhn,  ad  AeL 
V,  H,  XIV.  17 ;  Schol  ad  Ariatcpk,  Ban.  85.)    But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced fiuled  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(AeL  U,  cc)    Socrates  himself  received  an  invitar 
tion  from  Archehins,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  (met  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  d^^iadation  of  receiving  fitvours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  klng^s  character. 
(Ael.  r.  H.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  hb  fovourite,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  loc) ;  but  aorording  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Uraterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  havmg  broken 
bis  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
nuuriage.     (Anstot.  PoliL  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk ;  AeL 
V.  H.  viiL  9;  Pseud.-Phit  Aldb.  u,  p.  141.)  [E.E.] 
ARCH  ELA'US  ('Apx<^»>f )« a  general  of  Mitu- 
RinATSS,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.     He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocioi  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  b.  c.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolcmus  had  the  command  against  Nicoroedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonla.     In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
anny  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  iskinds, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
I(^te  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  Lid  during  tha^e  days  a  bard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia,  until  at  last, 
on   the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and   Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
draw to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.     In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridati's  had  been  given,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  marehed  towsrdi 
Attica.   As  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Thcb«t 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.     On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  white 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeusy  where  Alxhelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.    Archelaiis  maintained  himself  during  a 
long^protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Peiraeens,   turned   8gaiu»t 
Athens  itseUL    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiiaeeus,  with  such  mio- 
cesa,  that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  pboe.    lo  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  finsh  reinforcements 
to  Arehehitts,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  o.  c.  86,  and  there  aaeem- 
bled  aU  his  forces.    SuUa  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  sndi  a  cnnplete  victoiy, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Aichekus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalcis  in  Enboea,  where  Archehius  had 
taken  refuge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  fiir  ss 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  no  fleet,  be 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatoiy 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chakis 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doryalus  or  Dorylaus 
led  to  Arehehms.    With  these  increased  fom», 
AreheUus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  iii 
the  nejghbouriiood  of  Orehomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Arehelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  veasel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnanto  of  his  forces.      When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  infonned  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Aichelaua  to  nc^tiato  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  b.  &  85.    A^helans  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  SuUa  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla^s  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betmy  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.     While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  tlie 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Miux- 
donia,  and  was  accompanied   by  Arehelaus,   for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.     In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refus^  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Arehelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  hud 
likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Arehelaus  him- 
self who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  abiuit 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardauus  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belongi'd  to  them  before  the  wv.     This 
peace  was  in  so  for  un&vourable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  I),  c.  81.      He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hostilities 
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M  Mice.     Pnoi  thii  mcnDcnt  Archelsu  la  no  man 
Buntioned  in  hutorj,  bnt  wieml  writen  aUtc  in- 

cidcntallj.  that  he  waa  honoDnd  bj  tbc  Ranmn 
(TutB.  (Appiui.  de  BtU.  MWmd.  )7~-64  ;  Pint. 
S^a.  n—U;  Ut.  &A  81  ud  B3-,  VelLPnt. 
a.  35  i  Flonu,  iU.  5 ;  Oro*.  vi.  2 ;  Pu*.  t.  20.  J  3, 
Ac,  Aar^VitLd6Vir.lllmMr.76.7e;  DianCau. 
^Vi^H.  D.  173,  ad.  R«mu.;  Salliut.  Fragn.  HiiL 
lib.  ir.) 

2.  A  nn  of  th«  pncading.  (Sliab.  xril  p^  79S; 
DioTi  Ctt.  xnii.  57.)  In  the  T™r  »•  c  GS, 
Pcmppj  niied  him  to  the  dignilj  of  prieit  of  ths 
goddoi  (Bnyo  or  Bellaiu)  at  Comana,  *hieh  WM, 
■ccoiding  lo  Slnbo,  in  Pontna,  and  aceotding  to 
Hirtim  (^  BdL  Ala.  66),  in  Cappadoda.  The 
digniij  of  piieit  of  thp  goddna  at  Comana  crnifErred 
Dpon  the  penon  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
DTer  the  place  uid  ila  immediate  Ticinity.  (Appian, 
dc  ZMJ.  Afttir.  1 14  ;  gtnb.  J.  (^,  xii  p.  GS8.)  In 
n.  c  56,  whpQ  A  Oabinioi,  the  proconanl  of  Syria, 
wu  making  prrpantiont  for  ■  war  againat  the 
Panhiani,  Archelaua  went  to  Syria  and  oilercd  to 
takf  pan  in  the  war ;  but  thia  plan  waa  Hon  aban- 
dnned,  m  other  preapecta  opened  before  him.  Be- 
n-nice, the  danghler  of  Ptolemy  Auletei,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  &lher  had  bemme  ijueen  of 
Egypt,  wiabed  lo  many  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Aichelana,  pntending  to  be  a  aon  of  MithiS- 
dntea  Enpator,  aucd  for  her  band,  and  moceeded. 
(titnib.Zl.n.,- DiiniCBH.J:e.)  According  to  Stral^o, 
the  Roman  ttnata  voold  not  permit  Archehmi  to 
take  pHtt  in  the  war  sgainit  Piirthia,  and  Arche- 
!««■  left  Oabinina  in  aecret ;  whereai,  according  to 
IHon  Caauui,  Oatnniai  vat  induced  by  bribu  to 
astiat  ArcheUna  in  hia  auit  for  the  hand  of  Ben- 
iiin,  while  at  the  aama  time  he  receiied  bribea 
from  Ptolemy  Anletea  on  the  Dnderalanding  that 
he  would  realore  him  to  hia  thmne.  AnJielani 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  aii 
montha,  for  Gabiniui  kept  hia  jiromiie  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  h.  c.  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Kgypl,  and  in  the  battle  i"-""-  --  -'  '  ■- 
lost  hia  crown  and  hii  lifb. 
pnt  to  death.  (Slrnb,  U.  cc;  I>K)n  Oaa.  mix.  58; 
l^F.  EpH.  lib.  105  ;  Cic  pro  RaUr.  Pot.  S;  Vsl. 
Max.  X.  I,  eitem.  6.)  M.  Antoniaa,  who  had  been 
connected  with  (he  hmily  of  Archelaus  by  lie>  of 
hoapitality  and  frimdahip,  had  hia  body  aesrched 
for  among  the  dcod^  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Pint.  AiA  3.) 

3.  A  aon  of  the  preceding,  and  hit  tncceuor  in 
the  office  of  high  prieM  of  Comann-  (Strab.  ivii. 
p.  79fi,  iii.p.  558.)  InB.c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  waa  proconaul  nf  Cilicia,  Archclnua  aiiiited 
with  troopa  and  money  thi 
ancea  in  Cappadocia  and  thrcah^ned  liing  Anobar- 

Cappadocia.  (Cic  orf  f™.  x*.  i.)  In  B.  c.  47, 
J.  Caeaar,  after  the  ojncluiion  of  the  Ateiandrinc 
war,  deprived  ArcheTana  of  hia  office  of  high  prical, 
uid  (jaio  it  to  Lycmiedea  (Appian,* Be//. fl/i(ir. 
I-2I;  Hirt.  <b  BrU.  Altx.  66.) 

4.  A  aon  of  the  prttsding.  {Strab.  x*ii,  p.  796.) 
Tn  n  c.  34,  Antony,  after  having  vippllcd  AHnni- 
thea,  gave  lo  Arehelaoa  the  kingdom  of  Cappidodt 
— a  tavour  which  he  owed  to  the  chnnn*  of  hii 
nolhei,  Gtaphyra.  (Dion  Caiia.  ilii.  33;  Stiab 
«ii.  p.  540.)  A^ian  (Jc  BtU.  Or.  t.  7),  whc 
ptacn  thia  event  in  the  year  B.  c^  41,  callt  the  tiii 
of  flbphynt,  to  whom  Antony  gave  I'nppiidiK-ia 
iuainaa ;  which,  if  it  >•  not  a  niiaUlie.  may  han 
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n  a  iimiame  of  ArchrhiDi.    During  the  war 

■reen  Antony  and  OctaTiantia,  Archebua  waa 

>ng  the  alliea  of  the  former.    (Plut.  Ait.  61.) 

After  hia   lictory   over  Antony,   Oetavianna  not 

ily  Left  Archelana  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  hia  king- 

an  (Dion  Cmm.  li.  3),  bat  anbaeqnently  added  to 

a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Leaaer  Armada.    (Dioo 

101.  liv.  S  4  Strab.  liL  p.  634,  fte.)     On  one  oo. 

canon,  during  the  reign  of  AngnMna,  aocuaalioni 

were  bnnght  before  the  emperor  againat  Arehehuu 

by  hia  own  anbjecta,  and  Tiberiu*  defended  tha 

king,  (Dion  CaM.|vii.l7:Suet.  714.  H.)  Bnlafter- 

warda  Tiberina  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 

Lhe  cauae  of  which  wai  jcalouay,  aa  Archelaua 

had  paid  greater  attantiona  to  Ouua  Caeaar  than  to 

[Comp.  TaciL  Atmal.  ii.  42.)     When  then. 

fore  Tiberina  had  aacended  the  throne,  ha  enticed 

ArchelaQa  to  come  la  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 

I  aenata  of  harbouring  niolutiDnary  achemea, 

hoping  to  get  bim  condemned  tn  death.     But  Ar- 

ehetan*  wa*  then  at  auch  an  advanced  age,  or  at 

eait  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  nnnecea- 

Biy  to  lake  away  hia  lite.     He  waa,  however, 

■bilged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  aoon 

after,    A.  n.  17.     Cappadocia   waa   then    made   a 

n  province.    (Dion  Caai.,  Tacit.  IL  cc;  Suet. 

7U^37,  Catig.  \;  Strab.  liL  p.  634.)       [L.  8.] 

c  annexed  coin  of  Archelana  conlaina  on  the 
reverae  a  club  and  the  inacription  BA3IAEn2  AP- 
XEAAOT  »IA(A?}0IIATPIA03  TOT  KTHTOT. 
*  I  called  Jfrlonii,  according  lo  Kckhel  (iii.  p. 
on  account  of  hia  having  fonnded  the  city  of 

of  Cilicia.    (Comp.  JoMpb.  AM.  ivi.  4.  S  6.) 


ARCIIELA'US  (>A|>x'A»t),  a  PHiLompHia 

of  the  loninn  achool,  exiled  Fkytinu  htim  having 
been  the  iirat  to  teach  at  Aihenm  the  phyiical  doc. 
Irines  of  that  philoiopby.  Thia  atatement,  which 
ia  that  of  Latniua  (ii.  16),  ia  contradicted  by  the 
RAwrlion  of  Clemene  Aleiandrinua  [Slmm.  \.  p.  30t, 
that  AnaiBgiinu  lur^^yarjtt  iwi  t^i  'Iwicu  'kti- 
raff  ri*  tiarpttiy,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  Buppoting  with  Ointon  {F.  II.  ii.  p.  51 ),  that 
Anhelnua  mu  the  firat  AOnfoM  who  did  ao.  F<.r 
the  fnct  Ihal  he  waa  a  native  of  Athen^  i>  conii- 
dered  by  Riiter  aa  nearly  ealabliahed  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simpli.iua  (in  Phys.  AriiKd.  fol.  6,  b.),  ni  it 
was  probably  obtiuned  by  him  from  TheophrastuJi ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  tha  alalemrnt  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Mileiian.  He  wis 
(he  aon  of  Apmlodoru),  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydnn, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myeon,  and  la  anid  to  have 
taughi  at  Idnpaacus  More  he  established  himaelf 
at  Alhens.  He  ia  commonly  report  lo  hiiva 
numbered  Socrates  and  Rtiripides  among  hia  pupils. 
If  he  waa  the  instractor  of  the  farmer,  it  is  strange 
tha;  he  is  novrr  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plain, 
or  Artalotlc ;  and  ihe  liadilion  which  cmnecta  him 
wilh  Euripides  may  have  anaen  from  a  nmliiainn 
with  hia  namesake  Arcbetana,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well,  known  patmn  <if  IhnC  pnet. 

The  doctrine  nf  ArchcLiui,    ia   irraarkable,   at 
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ferming  b  point  of  tianation  from  Uio  older  to  tbo 
newer  form  of  philotophy  in  Oraece.  In  the  menr 
tal  histoiy  of  afi  nationt  it  is  oboerrable  tlwt  scien- 
tific inqniriet  ore  first  confined  to  uttnxal  objects, 
and  afterward!  paae  into  monl  specnlations ;  and 
80,  among  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  were  occupied 
with  physico,  the  Socratic  ichools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Aichelans  is  the  union  of  the  two :  he  was 
the  hist  recognised  leader  of  the  former  (enooeeding 
Dimnes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anazagorss, 
some  attea^its  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (ri  dCvtipor)  are  the  principle  of 
aU  thingt,  by  which  Plutarch  (Plae,  PkiL  l  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
woiid.  (Stob.  Ed.  Ph^  i.  1, 2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagonis  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Hitter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things*  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fiurly  with  that  of  Simplicius  (/.  c) ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil^s  doc- 
trine. Archelans  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind*  This  opposition  sepamted  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
noiuished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mmd,  but  man  separated  fimm  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  are  oil  ^wr^i  dKXa  wittif 
— a  dogma  probably  sugjtested  to  him,  in  itA/orm  at 
least,  by  the  contemponiry  Sophists.  But  when  wo 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  6jf  ao/awv 
(^irci),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
oontomporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  denuuid  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physicil  svstenu  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  thev  appear.  This 
Tiew  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fiwt  that  De- 
mocritns  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c,  are  by  v6fun^  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egff,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars  ;  and  that^e  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Ptae,  Phil,  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus  flourished  bl  &  450.  In  thai  yett 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athena,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaos  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert.  Lc)  To  the  authoritiea  giTea 
above  add  Bnicker,^^  CriL PkU.u,%U  Rittu; 
Ge$chichU  der  PkiL  iii.  9 ;  Tennemann,  Gmmdrita 
der  Ge$ch.  der  PkiL  §  107.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx4Kuos\  a  Qieek  poxt,  ia 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chersonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Clmsoiiesita.  (Antig.  Caryst  19  ; 
Athen.  xiL  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigiams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Ozeat  (AnthoU  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {AglaopL  p.  749),  on  the 
other  handy  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eneigetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  vrith  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  aU  pro- 
bability flonrished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphna,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Caiystius  (/.  c, 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  {mp^ 
Bo^a)  in  epignuns.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  oC 
epigrams,  Arehelaus  wrote  a  work  called  iBio^uq, 
t.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p.  409; 
Diqg.  La&t.  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  EUnek,  Ub.  xxviu.;  Schol.  ad  NioamL  Tker. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Oneiroer,  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester- 
mann, Scr^ftor,  Bar,  wurabiL  CfraeU,  p.  xxii.,  ftc, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archckus,  p.  158,  &a)  (L.  &] 

ARCHKLA'US  (*A/>x^Aaof),  a  Greek  rhvto- 
RiciAN  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  r^xt^cyftdtpof  p^tfi^ 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  EL  A' US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  ApoUonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relieif  repr«- 
senting  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  femily  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bas- 
relief  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archehuis  was  the  son  of  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  tlie  ** Apotheosis**  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillae  (now  FnUtocchi), 
cou^ed  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Soct  C%atK/.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief^  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  Tke  TowiUey 
GaUeryt  in  the  Library  o/  EidertaiKing  Knowledge, 
il  p.  120.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aoor),  king  of  Sparta, 
7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agcsilaus  I.,  contempo- 
rary with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegys,  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Pans.  iii.  2; 
PluL  Lye.  5 ;  Euseb.  Pnup,  v.  82.)      [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  (*Apxt\aos),  son  of  Thbodo- 
HU8,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  a  c  300.  'Arrian, 
iii.  16 ;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
ap.  Phot,  Cod,  8-2,  p.  64,  b ,  ed.  Bekker.) 


ARCHESTRATU& 

ARCHE'MACHUS  (*Apx^iuaxor).  There  an 
two  mythical  p^vonages  of  UiU  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  of  interest  ib  known,  the  one  a  aon 
of  Heisdee  and  the  other  a  ton  of  Piiam.  (Apollod. 
iL  7. 1  8,  iiL  12.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  dApx^iAaxos),  of  Eaboea, 
vioie  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
■•ted  at  least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  z.  p.  465; 
Athen.  vi  p.  2(>4,  a. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
327|  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpocrat  9.  v.  Kor^Aoioy 
Spot ;  Plat  de  /B.et  Otir.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Aithelaas  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
hi  MermmfnUu  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom,  Rkod,  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

^ARCHEMO'RUS  fApxWpos),  a  son  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lyeuigus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
name  was  Opheltes,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  Arcfaonorus,  that  is,  **the  Forerunner 
of  death,**  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroea  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dnigon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
ail  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  caUed  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  (*A^i^f>),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hvgin.  Fab,  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
ceiled  by  Ovid  {Met  vL  248)  Alphenor.  The 
iianies  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
ill  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHESITA.    [Arcxsjlaus,  Artists  No.  4.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apx^frrporrot),  1.  One 
of  the  ten  aroanjyol  who  were  appointed  to  snpei^ 
acde  Alcibiades  in  the  conunand  of  the  Athenian 
dc«t  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  &  c.  407.  Xeno- 
pbon  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
Ii»t,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  My  ttlene,  and  he  «ppears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  *Eitar6i^ 
t^oi  (Xen.  I/eU.  L  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xui.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  'AiroA.  impoS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
lidL  i  6.  §  16 ;  ThirlwaU*s  G/vece,  vol.  iv.  p.]  19, 
note  3.) 

2.  A  member  of  the  /3ovXi$  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  B.  c.  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartana    (Xen.  HelL  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
pnibnssy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaens  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  &  c.  318.  (Plut 
PhM.  c  3a.)  Schneider  (ad  Xtn.  HeU.  ii.  2. 
§  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Aa-hestratns  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
above.  [E.  E.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  {'Apx^crpafros).  1.  Of 
Ocia  or  Syracuse  (Athea  i.  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
n&ually  described  as  a  native  of  Qehi,  appears  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
tnc  H'siilts  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  tConkcryj  which  was  celebrated  in  an« 
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tiqnity,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Sictdae  dapes^  Hor.  Cktrm,  iii.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial) ;  and  Terpsion,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Archestratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (A then.  viii.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  five  different  titles, — Vcurrpokayla^ 
raffrpovofiia^  'Ot^ovoito,  AttwvoXoyiaj  and  'H8uir(i* 
0SUI.  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Cbr/utaa  Jledypaiheiica 
or  Hetiyp€Ukica.  (ApuL.  AjxU.  p.  484,  Oudcnd.) 
Archestratus  delivered  bis  precepts  in  the  stylo 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Ilesiod  orTheognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
**  Golden  Verses,*'  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (  Athen. 
viL  pp.  31 0,a.  320,£)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle*s  Natural 
History  (vol  L  pp.  Iv. — Izxv.),  and  also  by  D»- 
menioo  Sdna,  under  the  title  of  **  I  fraaunenti 
deUa  Oastronomia  di  Aichestrato  iMcolti  e  volga* 
rixzati,**  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  IIcpl  AOAi|t«v  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  di£fierent  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  (*Apx<tWs)>  of  Syxacnse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimos  was  present  (Diqg. 
LAert  i.  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('Apx^os),  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  S3TBCuse,  B.  c.  734.  He  was  a  Hersdeid,  either 
of  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actabon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  *^to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alpheius  re^ipeaied.**  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Bys.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verMa 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Aichias  wealth ;  • 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Archiaa 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Straboi, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra:  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc.  vi  3;  Plut* 
AnioL  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Em.  ii.  p^  288 ;  Paua. 
V.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph.  Bya. 
«.  V.  Syracua.;  Schol.  ad  Arigt,  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Chnton,  F.  //.  b.  c.  734,  and  vol  iL  pp.  264» 
265  ;  Muller*s  Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  CApx<«0-  !•  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samoa 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Laconia 
his  grandson  Archias.   (Herod.  iiL  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 

B.  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cmnon,  to  apprehend 

I  the  orators  whom  Antipator  had  demanded  of  the 
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AtheniuiB,  and  who  had  fled  fitnn  Athens.  lie 
■eiied  Hyperidcs  and  others  in  the  sanctoary  of 
Aeacnt  in  Aegina,  and  tran^irted  them  to  Cleo* 
Dae  in  Aivolis,  where  thej  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calanreia.  Aichias,  who  was  nick- 
named ^vyaBoBilipas,  the  honter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poTertf  and  disgrace.  (Pint 
Dem.  28,  29,  ViL  X.  OnL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
PhoL  p.  69,  h.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

S.  The  goremor  of  Cypms  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceited  a  hribe  in  order  to  betray  the  ishmd  to 
Demetrios,  b.  c.  155,  bat  being  detected  he  hanged 
himselt   (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  gnunmarian,  probably  lived 
abont  the  time  of  Angnstns,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  EpaphroditoB.  (Soidas,  t.  «.  *Eva^fAfrot ; 
Yilloison,  Pnleg,  ad  ApoU,  Lex.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
bom  at  Antiodi  in  Syria,  abont  &  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  soorce  of  inform- 
ation abont  him,  and  mnst  therefore  be  very  qnes- 
tionable  eridence  of  his  talent,  considering  &at  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  pUyed  in  the  consffiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  fiunilies  in  Rome,  particnlariy  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.  His  reception 
daring  a  journey  throuffh  Aiia  Minor  and  Greece 
(;>rt>  ArcL  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentnm,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  hu  repn- 
tation  was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
&  c  102  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  **prBeteztatns^  (c  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F,  H,  iil  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucnllns  {ad  Att.  L  16.  9), 
Marias,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  fiither,  Metel- 
Ins  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lncnllus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heradea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citiien. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — ^in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  &  a  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
bric  war  in  honour  of  Marios,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
m  honour  of  LucbUusl  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero^s  consul- 
ship (ell);  in  &C.61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  b^gun  it  {ad  Att,  i.  16);  or  whether 
he  ever  puUlshed  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Ojntaeula^  ii.  p.  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, iiu  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  b.c.  61,  a  cnaige  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 

*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  {OrrUio  ouae  vidg<>  fertur  pro  Arckin^  &c.. 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero^s  speeches. 
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was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bob.  p.  354,  ed. 
OrellL)  Cicero  pleaded  his  canse  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
^  If  he  had  no  legal  ri^t,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  au&or,  whose  talent  had  been  em- 
ploy^ in  celebfating  Lncullns,  Marina,  and  him- 
self might  wdl  deserve  to  be  a  Romas  dttwn. 
The  register  eertainly,  of  Heiadea,  in  which  hie 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ia 
the  Marnan  war;  but  their  ambasaadort  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  thersp 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  yean  before  he  be> 
came  citiaen,  had  given  the  naoal  notiee  before 
Q.  Metdlns  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  Devcr 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor*s  rqpster,  it  waa  bcK 
cause  of  his  absence  with  LucaUua — and  that  was 
idfter  aU  no  proof  of  ddaenahip.  He  had  made 
willa,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  DieL  of  AnL  s.  r. 
Tettamofiimmj  IUret\  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  diief  daim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  canse  to  which  he  had  applied  it"* 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (&  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Arohiaa  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  venes  in  gnat  nnmben,  and  was  re- 
markable fiir  the  richness  of  hia  language  and  his 
varied  imnge  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCHrBIUS('Apx<^w')>  1.  An  Alexandriue 
grammarian,  the  son  or  fiither  of  the  grsmmarian 
ApoUonius  [Apollonius,  Now  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callimachus. 
(Suidas,  i.  V.) 

2.  Of  Lencas  or  Alexandria,  a  gnunmarian,  who 
tanght  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tnjan.  (Suid. «.  r.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  CApx^*w»).  a  Greek  auxgeon,  of 
whom  no  particalan  are  known,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  qooted  by  Heliodoms  (in  Coochi^s 
Graeoor,  CUrury,  Zdbri,  ju,  Flor.  1754,  fol.  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  (Z>s  Antid.  il  10,  voL  xiv.  pu  159 ;  ZA» 
Obmpo$.  Medteawu  mcOen,  v.  14,  vol  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  (i/.  AT.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  tliat 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.         [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  ('Apx<&<f««M).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.    (Pausi  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  b.  c.  240. 
(Pint  Agi$,  4,  20.) 

3w  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  i^irit  when  Sparta  was  neariy  taken 
by  Pyrriius  in  el  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  oitertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutareh  {Pyrrk  27)  calls  her*Apx<' 
So^o,  but  Polyaenus  (viii,  49)  Apx^kkfus,  The 
hitter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cleadas 
(Cleomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  {^ApxiBofus),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anazi- 
damus,  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
scnian,  in  B.  c.  668.  (Paus.  iii  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  5.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfathff 
Leotychides,  b.  a  469.  In  the  4th  or  perhaps 
rather  the  5th  year  of  hia  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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vUted  by  the  tfemendoiu  calamity  of  the  great 
mrthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  rains.  On  this  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  hb  peo- 
ple. Fonseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
sommoned,  by  sounding  an  alann,  the  scattered 
surviving  Spartans,  and  collected  them  ammd  him, 
i^tpanntly  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
soffident  to  deter  the  assailants.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  ffuaidian  of  his  col- 
league, Pleistiianaz,  (Pleistaichus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
amteat  with  the  revolted  Messenians,  which  oo> 
copies  this  and  the  following  nine  years.  In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hof 
tilities  with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years*  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  discus- 
sion at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  nad  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Archidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  t^en 
in  it  by  Arehidamns  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3nl  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea ;  and 
again  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
a  c.  In  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
A  gilt,  son  and  now  successor  of  Arehidamns.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  ahready  succeeded, 
he,  roost  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
mmnianded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  B.  c.  427.  His  views  of  this  momentous 
KL'-iiggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
juKiify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
uf  intelligence  and  temperance.  His  just  estimate 
nf  the  comparative  strex^h  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  mter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  in  bis  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Laoedaeroon^s 
moral  superiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
c-liaiacter ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  qut'stion  the  pro- 
bable result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
spirit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responubility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  m  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in> 
stance  of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  dmunstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  <hat  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Laropido,  his  fiitber*s  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilans  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap* 
perently  the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Kphon  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victory.  (Thuc.  L  ii.  iii.;  Diod.  xi.  63 ;  Pnus.  iii. 
7.  §§  9,  10;  Plut  Gmonj  16,  Age$.  1  ;  Herod. 
ri.710  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
of  the  Enrypontids,  was  son  of  Aeesilans  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  intereeding  with  his  fother 
in  behalf  of  i^phodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
tras  attached,  and  who  was  thus  savud,  through 
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the  weak  afilrction  of  Agesihius,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  a  c.  378.  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  4.  §§  25— 
83 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Apet.  c.  25 ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pd,  c.  14.)  In  B.  c.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4. 
§  58 ;  Plut.  Jgea,  c.  27)«  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuetra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
rndy  mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Aichidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  HelL  vi. 
4.  §§  17—26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess^  ad 
foe.;  Thiriwall^  Greece^  voL  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
867,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  fiimished  by 
Dionvsius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  **  Tearless 
Battle,**  finom  the  statement  in  his  deqntches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  HelL 
vii.  1.  §  28;  Plut  Ages,  c.  83;  Polyaen.  L  45; 
Diod.  XV.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  ** Arehidamns**  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta^  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  20,  &&;  Just, 
vi.  5) ;  and  in  862,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Ageulans  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  HelL  vu.  5.  §  9,  &c; 
Diod.  XV.  82, 83;  Plut.iloef.c34;  Itoa.JBp.adAirk, 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  rather  on  the  throne  in  36 1. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
tike  Phodan,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resbtance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24 ;  Just.  viiL  1 ;  comp^  Pans.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp.  ap,  Peuu,  iiL  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  Mrar  of  Sparta  against  M^alopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (9toiiri<rfco'f )  of  that  community  ; 
and  Arehidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi  39 ;  Paus. 
viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  MegaL ;  compi  Aristot  iV 
liL  V.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Arehidamns  marehing  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
donis  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  {de  Fala.  Leg,  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  l^en  to  Arehidamus,  **to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangen  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phods.  **  Demosthenes  {de  FaU.  Leg,  p.  365  ) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Pbalaecus  (  Aesch.  de  Fats, 
Leg,  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Arehidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanions,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodonis, 
of  Philip^s  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  63, 88; 
Paus.  iiL  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280 ;  Theopomp.  np, 
Athen,  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  Agis^  c.  3.)  The 
Spartans  erectod  <i  statue  of  him  at  (Jlynipia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  { E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23id  of 
ihe  Enrypontida,  wat  the  son  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
the  grandiwn  of  Archidanras  III.  (Plat  Apis^  3.) 
He  was  king  in  &  c.  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  (Plat.  Demetr.  85.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  S{Murta,  27th  of 
the  Eorypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  b.  c.  240,  Aichidamns  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  throufffa 
the  means  of  Aretus,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  pnTj-  to  his  recalL  Archidamus  was, 
however,  uain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plat 
Oeom,  1,  5  ;  compi  Polyb.  v.  37,  viii.  1*)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  B.  c.  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  nven  to  a  stranger,  LycuignsL 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  il  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archida- 
mus, No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  ('ApxfS<V<or),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  c., 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  (2>0  SimpL 
Medioam,  Temper,  ae  FaeuU,  ii  5,  &c,  vol  xL  p. 
471,  &C.),  wnich  was  preserved  by  Diocles  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N,  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  round  in  the  **  Vete- 
rlnariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,**  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil  1537, 
4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ("Aftxt^'^n  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucmtis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod.  iL 
136 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  f  A^X«7^»^»),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  fiuniliar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vL  236,  xiii.  98, 
ziv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  {DieL  of  Ant  #.«.  Ededici)^  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98-1 17,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skfll. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  profession.     The  name  of 
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the  &ther  of  Archigenes  was  Philippns ;  he  wis  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once  saved 
[  Agathinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid*  «.  «.  'Apx(7* : 
Eadoc.  Violctr,  ap.  ViUoison,  AneaL  Gr.  vtd.  L  pb 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fingments  remain;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  stall 
in  MS.  in  the  King*s  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer*s 
AmoiL  Gr,  ParU.  voL  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  By  some 
writen  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  PneumaticL  (Galen,  ItUrod.  c.  9.  vol 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particdars  re^>ecting 
Archigenes  see  Le  Clerc,  Hid.  de  la  Mid, ;  Fabric. 
BStL  Gr,  voL  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  Hid, 
de  la  Mid,;  HaUer,  BiU.  Medic  Prod.  r<A.  i 
p.  1 98 ;  Osterhausen,  Hid,  Sedae  Pmumatic  Med, 
Altorf;  1791, 8vo.;  Harless,  JMi^setoi/wfonbo-CVt^ 
de  Ardu^enAt  ^e,,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816 ;  Isenaee, 
Geedi,  der  Med, ;  Bostock*s  Hidonf  tf  Mediate, 
finom  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  (*A/>x^<»)«  of  Pares,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  aon>rdii^ 
to  fixed  rules.  He  nourished  about  714-676  b.  c 
(Bode,  GeidddUe  der  Lyr.  DidUL  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  fixnn  a  noUe  femily,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Pares.  His  gnndfether  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Ddphi.  His  fether  was  Telesides,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
X  (between  710  and  700  &  a),  and  probably 
r  he  had  already  gained  a  price  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (SchoL  in  Ariatoph,Aff,  1762),  Aichilochns 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilo- 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughten  of  Lycam- 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  rdicued  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet  Enraoed  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  femily 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusbg  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  Uves. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festivd  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themsdves  throqgh 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  beiqg  the  son 
of  a  shive.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust  (Pint  de  ExU,  12.  p.  604 ;  Strabo,  xiv^ 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370 ;  Eustath.  m  Odyes,  L  p.  227 ; 
Aclmn,  V,  H,  xiL  50.)  While  at  Thasos,  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  tlie  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  nmilar  ctrcum- 
stanoes,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutareh  (/wsL  Laamm 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Arehilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  his  poems,  ihtd  a 
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mui  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his 
life.     But  Valerius  Maximiu  (vi.  3,  ext  1 )  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Aichilochus  were  forbidden  at 
foartB  because  of  their  licentiouaness,  and  eaped- 
afly  on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  dauffhters  of 
Lycambea.    It  must  zemain  doubtful  whether  a 
eoofnaion  has  been  made  between  the  penonal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fiite  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
priae  at  Olympia   with  his  hymn  to   Heracles 
(Taetxes,  ChiL  i  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  nng  a  hymn 
by  Archikchns  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, Olymp.  ix.  1.)     These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain fisct  that  the  fimie  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  hia  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  hare  no 
aooount.     It  seons,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(Athen.  xxi.  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Puos,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
peojde  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Calondas  or  Corax.    The  l>elphian  onde, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Arehilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  kUled 
him,  because  ''he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Afnses."*      (Dion    Chrysost.    OroL  33,   vol  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Tfaaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  estar 
bliahing  lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callinus;  and  though  Callinus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me- 
leager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
Corona.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fimie  d  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
conftoit  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Horner^ — ^meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
nbove  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost  L  e, ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3;  Velleius,  i.  5;  Cicero,  OraL  2;  Henir 
deitus,  ap,  Diog,  LacrL  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (Antip.  Thesaal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
feces,  which  are  tnought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust  (Vis- 
conti,  lam.  Cfree.  L  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  fevour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  (Epig.  5.)  Other 
testhnonies  are  collected  by  Liebiel  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bittianess  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unfamiliar 
with  the  political  and  relisious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  ue  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (Liebcl,  p>  41);  and  the 
eBotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
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was  "rage,*^  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A,P, 
79) : 

**Arehilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo,** 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (^c),  Kvaawtnaa 
tdfaiovs ;  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
*kpxtK&x<'^  vorcif.     But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (tow  ao^vrorov^  Repub.  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilian  (x.  1 .  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatMt  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid chanses  (^vioii  validae^  Una  brevet  vibranteeqim 
»t>Umiiae)y  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  {plu 
fimam  aanguinit  aUpte  nervorum)^  and  oonsidcre 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.    In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plut  de  AmU  13,  p.  46,  a.)     Of  modem  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understo^  by 
MuUer,  who  says,  **  The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus* Iambics,  like  that  of  tlie  later  comedy 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
fieatnre  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.     But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica* 
turcs  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus*  iambics  produced,  both  japon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.      Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughten  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — ^i^  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.    But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;    the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus*  iambics  provea 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?      When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  **  Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!**    This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Arehilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it.**    (Hvdory  of 
the  Literature  of  Greece^  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writen,  as  displayed  foi 
example  in  the  Margites^  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous efiusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes*  Pro^^  was 
called  iamhua;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
hitter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  Uie  chaiac- 
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terifttica  raapectiTely  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems,  by  uniting  erery  two  of  them  into  a  piur 
(a  metre  or  cbyNx/ta),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  bar.*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  Terae.  Aichilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epode^  which  was  fonned  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  Tenes  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
Xhwie  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphalUc  rerse 
{i96^aX\os).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  rerse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  atynarMe,  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Satumian  verse.  (Bent- 
ley*s  DisaertaiioH  on  Pkalarit,)  Arcfaiiochus  in- 
tnxiuced  several  improvements  in  music,  which 
began  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus*  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  {Epitt, 
i.  19.23): 

•  ^  Parios  ego  primum  iambos 
Ostcndi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.** 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs*  ^m/!&o/. 
Oraee.f  GaiBford*s  Poet,  Grace  MtH.^  Bei^k^s 
J'oeL  Lyrid  Graee^  and  by  Liebel,  Ardilocki  /£»- 
lujuiae^  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (il  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fiilly  the 
pasfiages  in  which  other  writen  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.] 

AHCHIME'DES  (*Apxv"f)^*)i  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  £unous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
b<im  B.  c.  287)  if  the  statement  of  Tsetxes,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct 

Of  his  &mily  little  is  known.  Plutareh  calls 
him  a  reUtion  of  king  Hiero;  but  Cicero  (7iuc. 
/>«p.  V.  23),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytos, 
says,  **  humilem  homunculum  a  pulvere  et  radio 
excitabo."  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hiero.  A  modem  tmdition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracnsan  vii^n 
martyr  St  Lacy.  (Rivaltus,  m  viL  Architn,  Maz- 
zuche/Ii,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  E^ypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Viig.  EoL  iiL  40),  who  lived  undec 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Eueigetes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 


*  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  Jirst  arsis 
and  the  ^firat  thesis  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  to  the 
tecvtut  arsis  and  the  9eoomd  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 

^       JL        s^       JL 
JL       w        ~       ^ 
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several  pbces  of  his  works.  (See  the  introdnctioiift 
to  the  Quadratura  Paraboles  and  the  De  Helicibiis.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Died.  v.  37.)  Livy  (uiv.  34)  calk 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  ^^  nnicus  spectator 
coeli  siderumque;**  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  oocnnring  in  the  Arena- 
rins.  (See  also  Macrob.  Sottuu  &^.  iL  3.)  Ue 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  <if 
several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutardi  (Maredl, 
c.  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometn*  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Arehimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  seometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  braRclii*s 
of  phjrsica,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  &r  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  tlie 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  disooveiy 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibmm  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  *'  De  Inaidenti- 
bua,^  till  the  publication  of  Stevin^  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1 608.  (Lagrange,  AlU. 
AnaL  vol  L  pp.  11, 176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  aVt 
which,  many  yean  afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellua,  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut 
MarcdL  15-18  ;  Liv.  xziv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybiua,  Livv, 
nor  Plutareh  gives  the  least  hint  of  it  The  eariieftt 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Oalen  (De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Ludan  {HippioM^  c  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  a.  d.  1 100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  ap^io- 
ratus,  contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus.  when  Byzan- 
tium was  besi^ed  in  the  reign  of  Auahtasius; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it  Tsetzes  (about 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventioni 
of  Arehimedes  (ChiL  ii.  103 — 156),  and  among«t 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says,  set  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  \u^ 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  rouud 
It,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  d^  discussed  in 
modem  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  **  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,^  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  BuflTon,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oearres,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  &c) 
The  hitter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  1 50  feet,  by  means  of  s 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  quei»tion 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Pcyrard^s  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  priae  essay  upon  it  by  Capellc  \% 
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uanslated  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert^  *'  Annfilen 
d«r  Phjsik,^^  vol.  liii.  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  Menu  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by 
means  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  kter  writers 
fiilselj  connected  the  circamstanoe  with  the  siege 
of  Sjnicose.  (See  Ersch  and  Omber*s  Cyehp» 
art.  Arekim,  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  di  Archi- 
medes^ skill  in  the  application  of  science  hare 
been  collected  from  various  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  suggested  to  him  by  the  overilowinff  of 
the  water  nhen  he  stepped  into  a  bath.     When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  pnt  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  fffpifKO,  fS/n}«a.    The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calcukition  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
being  measured,  at  least  ii.  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
was  immersed.     It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
wns  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
dcnionatiated  in   his  hydrostatical  treatise   con- 
cfniing  the  tun  of  teeight  of  bodies  immersed  in 
filter,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown; 
liis  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in   question,   and    ultimately   to   the  important 
theorems  referred  to.     (Vitruv.  iz.  3.;    Proclus. 
Comm,  m  lib.  L  Eucf.  u.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
tmordinitfy  size  for  Hiero,  oC  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaens  (v.  p.  206,  d),  where  he  is 
aim  aaid  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes* 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form. 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pmnping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
^Sypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
inTestigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gi-uhier.  The 
Antbinn  historian  Abnlpharagius  attributes  to 
Arthimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
nsed  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope-Blount,  Cemuroy  p.  32.)  Tsetses 
luid  Oribasius  (rfe  Mack  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Trit- 
past,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
kydrtadic  wyan  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertnllian  {de  Antma,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (See  also  Pap- 
pus MuA,  ColL  lib.  8,  introd.)  An  apparatus 
tailed  locultu^  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
CItiiaete  puzzle^  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortnnatianus,  de  Arte  Mdtioa,  p.  2684.)  His 
most  celebiatnd  performance  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphen ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  | 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Epiyr, 
xxi.  tn  l^haeram  Atvkvuctlu;  Cic.Mi/.  Z>ror.  ii.  35, 
TVue.  Diiip.  i.  25 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  1 1 5 ; 
Lactant.  Dw,  lutL  ii.  5 ;  Ov.  FatL  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  niathematiotl  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Pint.  MarceU.  19  ;  Cic.  de  /tn.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figiue  of  a  spherts  inficrihed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  qiumtor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c.  75)  he  foimd  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gsites 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  foigotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    ( Tuae.  Disp,  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  accoimt     But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point) ; 
the  afFectioiwte  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unafiected   simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  &vcomble  estimate 
of  it    That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.    He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newrton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  fhmilijtr 
objects;    the  deamess    of  conception   which   is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  an  comparatively 
fruitless.    (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  **  De  Con. 
et  Sphner.**)    It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.    At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Plut  /.  c)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  whUe  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot   (PUt  5yntp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)   The  , 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irp66Kniia  *Ap- 
X'Mi^Scioy  proverbial     (See  Cic  ad  AU,  xiii.  28, 
pi-o  Cluent.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us:  A^reatiie  on  EquipouderanU  aud 
CaUret  of  Gravity^  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straiuht  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
strsight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Pardboia,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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miy  rhnM  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  side  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  (^posite  side  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadratoie 
of  a  durilinear  qpaoe ;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  TfetUmear  fignre  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  tk»  Spkert  and  Ctflinder^  in  which 
various  propositions  rehitive  to  the  surfiices  and 
Tolomes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
ara  now  fiuniliariy  known;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  ( j)  between  the  Tolumes, 
and  also  between  the  snr&ces,  of  the  sphere  and 
eircttmscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio (i)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  suruce  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modem  analytical  methods ,  but  the  original  dis> 
covery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modem  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
liscroix,  IHf,  Cat  vol.  t.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  Diff.  CuL  p.  3*2.) 

The  book  on  the  DiMmdim  cfihe  Oirde  consists 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  cirele  is  equal 
to  a  rightrangled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  an  equal  resnectively  to  its 
radius  and  cireumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  cireumference 
of  the  cirele  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  ff  of  the  diameter  but 
k^  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cirele  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  side& 

The  treatiM  on  SpiraU  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Arehimedea,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  pUne  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  tnat  Arehimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoids  and  Spheroidt  rebtes 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  Uie 
solids  so  called  ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
bv  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  kborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenarius  (6  Yo/ifunys)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Arehimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  starsi 
This  singubir  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  wliich  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
coiiM  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfiect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
axe  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  logarithms,  aflbrdsene  ac 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathcina- 
tician*s  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarehtts  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aristarchuk],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ^- 
parent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assimie  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  6dicrv\os  in  disoie- 
ter,  cannot  contain  more  than  640  millioos  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SiUmiAoi,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometriod  progression  of  whidi 
the  firet  term  was  unity  and  the  coounon  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  dphera 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  {n^pi  tSw 
'OxovfjUimtf)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spherea 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  venion  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  He  pi  rwp  'tZari  i^urrs^ 
iJvtov  in  Ang.  Mai^s  Collection,  vol  L  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  LsmnuUa  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli^s  preface.) 

Entocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  o.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Cirele,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  fiur  the 
best  is  that  <tf  Torelli,  **Arehim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitae  commentariis. 
Ex  reoens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,**  Oxon. 
179*2.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition* 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Cireuli,  with 
a  transkttion  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679-  (They 
are  reprinted  in  voL  iii.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Arehimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  WalUs,  Ov,  voL  iii.  pn. 
537,  545.  Tzetzes  says,  lAryt  m  jcoI  Boi^im, 
(Pc0vp  Supcucovo'if,  Ila  )3«,  irai  x^*^^^^'^*  "^^^  T^*" 
Kimlirt  w&aa¥.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Arehimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Maznchelli,  Notizia  istoridie  e  critidte 
tnUnmo  al/a  vita,  alU  int^enzionL,  ed  agfi  seriiti  di 
JrcAimede^  Brescia,  1737,  4to. ;  C.  M.  Brsndclii, 
Dissertaiio  miens  Archintedis  vitam^  ejnsqne  in 
Maikesin  ineritay  Gryphiswald.  1789,4to.;  Martens, 
in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AUyemane  Bncgdopadie^ 
art.  Arckimedes;  Quarterly  Review,  voL  iii.  art. 
Peyrard's  Archimedes;  Rigaud,  Tie  Arenarius  of 
Archimedes^  Oxford,  1837»  printed  for  the  Ashmo- 
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IflBS  Sodetj ;  Fabric  BiU,  Oraec  toL  ii  p.  544 ; 
Pbpe-Bloiuitf  GMUMm  ceUtriarum  AtUkorumy  Lond. 
1690,  foL)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCUIME'DES,  of  Trallei,  wrote  commentii- 
ri«s  apon  Homer  and  PlaUH  and  alio  a  work  upon 
mechaoica.    (Suidaa,  «.  v.;  Eudocia}  pi  74.) 

ARCHIME'LUS  ('Apxif*^n^os\  the  author  of 
an  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Hiero,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  220  a.  c.  (Athen. 
T.  p  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  (AniUed,  ii 
p  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
ApxifV^vs,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
alteiing,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes*  [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'NUS  fApx^wi).  1.  An  Athenian 
fttateaman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thiusybulus  and  Anytns  occupied 
Phyle,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  oyer- 
threw  the  govenmient  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  &  c. 
403.  (Demosth.  c.  Tlmocrat,  pi  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Thrasybulus  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Aeschin.  de  Fala.  Leg» 
p.  338) ;  Archinus,  moreover,  carried  a  law  whidi 
afforded  protection  to  Uiose  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  syoophantism.  (laocrat  m  CaUim,  p.  618.) 
Although  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
bifttory  by  that  of  Thrasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  tluU  he  was  a  better  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularir 
great  as  a  statesman.  When  Thrasybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  mends  should  be 
Rwiirded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
illegal  ]»oceedingy  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thiasybulaa.  f  Aeschin.  e.  deg^  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thrasybulus  en- 
deavoured in  an  illegal  way  to  procure  honours  for 
Lysias.  (Plut  Kit  X.  OnU.  p.  835,  £;  Phot  CW. 
260.)  There  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attest  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
and  apright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  a.  c. 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  ('Iwwicd  ypififtara)  was 
introduced  into  all  public  documents.  (Suid.  #.  r. 
^Sofduy  6  8^/ios.)  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers  have  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
hineral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom, 
vi.  p  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (IM  adm,  rt 
dicewl,  in  Demotth.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
pasMge  of  Plata  (Menex.  p.  403.)  See  Valesius 
ad  Harpocrat.  p.  101,  &c ;  Ruhnken,  HigL  Orai, 
Graee.  p.  xlii. ;  Taylor,  Ljfwu  Viia^  p.  141,  &c) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  kist.  (Schol.  ad  PimL  Pyth.  iii  59  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  r.  AtffTioy,)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHIPPLTS  C'Apx*»»oj),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
of  the  Achaeana,  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  146.  He  was  seized  by  Diaeus,  but  released 
upon  the  pajrment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5 
comp.  c  4,  init)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  wno  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabit 
from  Argos,  &c.  194.   (Liv.  zxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  ^Apxanros),  an  Athenian  oomle 
poet  of  tbe  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  prise  b.  c 
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4l5i  (SttidaM;«.)  His  chief  pUy  was  *lx9vt. 
**  the  Fishes,**  in  which,  as  £ur  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  m  Ariatopk,  Vup» 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  ArchippuS| 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  are  *Af*^rpviay^ 
'HpcucAfis  yaftwvy  "Ovov  CKidy  IIAovrot,  and  'Ptiwr. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aria- 
tophanes,  were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus* 
namely,  tloltiffis,  NoMry^s,  Nif o'ot,  Nlotftr  or  N^os, 
(Meineke,  I  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi* 
losophers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.   (BiLL  Gtqm.  i.  pi  831.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'TELES  (*Apx<WAi|5).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Ennomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  bv  acci* 
dent  on  his  visit  to  Architeles.  The  fiither  forgave 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheleaa  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Died.  iv.  36, 
who  alls  the  boy  Eurynomua;  Athen.  ix.  p.  410, 
&c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.    (vii.  I. 

ARCHITI'MUS  CApx^Tiftos),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.   (PluU  QuaetL  Ora/ec  c  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  Thessa- 
lian  chief^  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xL  4.)    [Thsoxbna.] 

ARCHON  fApxtf*")-  1.  The  Pelhiean,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  after  tlie  death  of 
Alexander,  B.C  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Died.  xviiL  3), 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind,  c  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metellus,  b.  c.  1 85.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Eigypt 
in  B.  c  168  (Polyb.  xxiii.  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Aenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xlL  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  (•Af>x'^")f  «f  Amphima,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  b.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  the 
epic  poem  Tipayos  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  {QuaenL 
Gr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locriana.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  {Serm,  IviiL  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,    (iv.  52.)         [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS  ('A^xuhas  ),  of  Mytilbnb,  a 
musician,  who  mav  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  (Itpi  Ai}a£i',  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  LaerU  viiL  82 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHY'TAS  ('Apx^at%  a  Greek  of  Tarbn- 
ruu,  who  was  distingui^ed  as  a  philosopher 
mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  and 
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no  leM  admired  for  bis  integrity  and  yiitue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  liTes  of  him  by  Aristoxenns 
and  Aristotle  (Atben.  ziL  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  aoconnt  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  I«ertins. 
(viii  79 — 83.)  His  SxherH  mune  was  Mnasar- 
chns,  Mnesagores,  or  Histiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  dispated,  bnt  it  was  probably  abontiOO 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influeDoe  with  the  tyrant  Dionvsius  (Tseties, 
Ckil.  X.  359,  xi.  362  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^Af^x^cu ),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  &miliar  intercourse.  (Cic 
de  SenecL  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  e. ;  Plato,  Ep,  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  severikl  camrBigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  amurs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellownatizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (Hor.  Camu  L  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child*s  rattle  {trXiarorffi)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. ( Aelian,  V,  H.  xiv.  19 ;  Aristot  PoL 
viii  6.  §  1.) 

Asa  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect     Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 

feneral,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Forace  (/.r.)  calls  him  **maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenae  Mensorem.**  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitmv.  ix.  praefl) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  dull  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquitv.  (QelL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  murical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  ^at  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Arohytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascnbed  to 
Aichytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
tliem  are  found  in  StoWus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Btft.  ^hMc;  i.  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Arohytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Opu$e.  Mythol.  Cantab.  1671,  Am8t.l688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  **on  the  10  Categories,** 
was  published  by  Cameiarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  *Apx^ov  ^(p^/ACvot  d4ica  Xiyoi  iea0o\ueol. 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Yen.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tentamen  de  Archvtae  Tarentini  vUa  axque  operUnu, 
B  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  lamblichus  (  Vti.  Pytk  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  hav«  thought  that  there  were  two  Pyt]» 
gorean  philoaophers  of  this  name.  But  lambGchoi 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentleyls  Pkalarit,) 
The  writera  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Dioc 
Lal)irt2.e.;  Vairo,iZ:Ai.l;  CohnnelKAAi  1), 
on  cookery  {difMipTvTutd^  lamblich,  ViL  PgUL  SJ^ 
84 ;  Athen.  zii.  p.  516,  c.),  and  on  architeettm 
(Diog.  L  c;  Vitruv.  vii  pradfl),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Arohytas  are  engraved  in  Gionovias* 
T^esoar.  Antiq,  Orae&  ii.  tab»  49,  and  in  the  AtUi- 
(Ma  d^Ercdano^  v.  tab.  29,  SO. 

(Schmidii  Dittert,  de  Are^/ta  TortML  Jenae, 
1683,  Vo6sius,<l0&Miil.  Ma£k.  48.  §  1;  Montoda, 
Higt,  MaOet.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  1.  iii.  p.  137;  Rittei^ 
Oeechtdte  der  Pytkag.  Philoe.  ^  68.)        [P.  S.] 

ARCTPNUS  ('ApftTiw ),  of  Bfiletus,  is  caUed 
by  Dionysius  of  Hidicamassus  {A.  B.  L  68,  &c) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any.  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  fother*s  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautes.  (Suid.  s.  «. 
'ApKTTmts  ;  Taetzes,  CJUL  xiiL  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  tnere  was  soiroely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  He  was 
the  most  distingniBhed  among  the  so-called  cydic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1 .  The  Aetkiopie  {AlBtovls),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer^  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Produs.  2.  The  Deeiructvm  of  Hum  (*IAiou 
ircfxrts),  in  two  books,  contained  a  descriraon  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  tne  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  called  'lAiou  ircpo-ts^  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arotinus.  [Lbscrbs.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Tiroi'ofiaxta,  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athen.  L  p.  22,  vil  p.  277.)  The  fragments  of 
Arotinus  have  been  collected  by  DUntaer  {Die 
Prapm.  der  ep,  Poes.  bis  au/  Alex.  pp.  2,  &c.,  16, 
&c.,  21,  &c.,  Naehirag,  p>  16)  and  Dobner.  (Homeri 
Carm.  et  Cjjdi  Eoici  Rdiqma^  Paris,  1837.)  Conk- 
pare  C.  W.  Muller,  De  Cjfdo  Graecorum  JE^nco . 
Welcker,  Der  JE^nacke  C^fclue,  p.  21 1,  &c. ;  Bode, 
Geeck  der  Ep,  Diddhmat  der  HeileH,  pp.  276,  &&, 
378,  &c.  [L.S.] 

ARCYON  {'Afucvw),  or,  as  others  read,  Al^om 
(^AXidSwr),  a  suigeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Joae- 
phns  (AfU.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caliguki*8  assassination,  a.  d.  41.    [W.  A.  O.] 

A'RDALUS  CApiaXos),  a  son  of  Hephaestoa, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troeten, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  or 
Ardaliotidea.  (Pauai  ii.  31.  §  8 ;  Hesydu  s.  «• 
*Af»SaAi8ff.)  [U  8.] 
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A1U>EAS  f  ApWat),  a  aon  of  Odyiwni  and 
Cireei  the  mythical  fimnder  of  the  town  of  Aidea 
in  the  ooontfy  of  the  Rntuli  (Dionyi.  L  72; 
Steph.  Bya.  c.  n,  "Arrua,)  [L.  S.] 

AllDICES  of  Corinth  and  TELETHANES  of 
Skjoo,  verei  aeootding  to  Pliny  (zxzr.  5),  the 
itnt  artiets  who  piactiiMl  the  moDogiam,  or  draw- 
ing in  oatline  with  an  indication  auo  of  the  parte 
within  the  external  outline,  hat  without  colour,  aa 
in  the  designs  of  Flazman  and  RetsKh.  Pliny, 
after  etating  that  the  inyention  of  the  eerliest  form 
oi  diawiDg,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  (umbra  hominit  UnetM 
drtmmimakkt  or  piotura  /mmtw),  was  daimed  by 
tlie  E^gyptians,  the  Corinthiansi  and  the  Sicyonians, 
adds,  that  it  was  said  to  hare  been  invented  by 
Philodes,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
thiaii,  and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardioes 
and  Telephanes,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (apargeHtet  Umeat  iiUMi).  [P.  S.] 

AKDYS  fA^ur).  1.  Kiqgof  Lydia,  succeeded 
his  fitther  Ojges,  and  reigned  from  b.c.  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Hexod.  L  15,  16 ;  Paus.  ir.  24.  §  1.) 

2L  An  experienced  general,  conunanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
battle  against  Molo»  el  c  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
siege  of  Seleuceia.  (Polyb.  t.  63,  60.) 

ARK'GON  ('AfnfywA  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alphttus  in  Elis.  He  painted  Arteoiis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Stiab.  viL  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  he 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
most  be  placed  at  the  very  earnest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Oreeoe.    [Clkantbb&3      [P.  S.] 

ARE'GONIS  CApvywls),  according  to  the  Or- 
phic Axgonantica  (1271  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
mother  of  Mopsus.  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
Chloris.  [L.  S.} 

AREIA  ('Aps(a),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Ares,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iiL  17.  §5.) 

%  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  AreS)  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
woimhip  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
alter  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopegus  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother*  (l  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopaoites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeschyL  Sum,  753.)  From  these  drcumstanoes, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  ipd^  a  prayer,  or 
frxmi  dp4w  or  dpianm^  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be^ 
came  the  father  of  Miletus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
and  MiLXTUa.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  (;Afni\vKos).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xvi  308.)  [L.  &] 

AREITHOUS  QAfftflBoos),  king  of  Ame  m 
Boeotia,  and  hosfaarid  of  Philomeduaa,  is  called  in 
the  Iliad  (vii.  8,&c.)  Kopvn^t,  because  he  fought 
with  no  other  weapon  but  a  dub.     He  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycuigus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  dub.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycuigus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Arei'thous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Hom.  /^  viL  138,  &c)  The  tomb  of  Aretthous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  [!<.&] 

AREIUS  (*Ap««bs),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Aida  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)    [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  CAptiot),  a  dtisen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  decUred 
that  he  spared  the  dty  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  AjM^JUk  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16;  Julian.  £^m$L  51 ;  comp.  Stndi.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet  Aug.  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippa. 
(Themist  Orai.  v.  p^  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiu.  p.  173,  c.  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (il  15.  §  36,  ill  I.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec  oousoL  ad  Mare.  4 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
xiL  25 ;  Suid.  #.  v.  e^ow.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (Aeicdyiof  "Apcioj),  a 
Greek  physidan,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  Dt  Compot. 
Medicatn.  uc  Oen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Asde- 
piades,  'AcicAiiirfdScios  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  wee 
iMOMy  V.  3,  vol  xii.  p.  829  ;  Ubid.  viii.  5,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  182*;  />8  Compoi.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen,  v. 
15,  voL  xiii.  p^  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compoe.  Medicam.  sec.  Locot^  iii  1, 
vol.  xiL  p.  636  ;  ibid.  ix.  2,  vol  xiiL  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet  (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec  Locate  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Ompoe.  Medicam,  aec.  Gen. 
V.  11,  14.  vol.  xiii  pp.  827,  829,  852.)    He  may 

rerhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  aaid  by  Soranus 
Vila  Hippoar.  init!,  in  Hipp.  Opera^  vol.  iii  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates^ 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (vol  i  p^  1*)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
if  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistressei.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.    [Fuficua] 

ARENE.    [Apharsub.] 

*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  ^Agelou 
*AintXrpndJiov  we  should  read  ''Ageiov  'AanKffwuh 
Sctou,    [AacLsruDxs  Arsiub.] 
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C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARK'NNIUS,  were 
tribnnet  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  210.  L.  Arenmiu 
wu  preefiMt  of  the  allies  two  yean  afterwaida, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellns  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  (Lit. 
xxriL  6,  26,  27.J 

ARES  ^A/nfh  ^®  8^  o^  ^"^  '"^'^  ^'^'^  ^  ^® 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zens  and  Hen.  (Horn.  IL  t. 
89S,  &C. ;  Hes.  Theoff,  921 ;  ApoUod.  L  3.  §  I.) 
A  later  tradition,  aocoiding  to  which  Hen  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appean 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  iMend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  {Fatt  v.  255, 
&C.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  nndentood  if  we  compare  it  with  tmU 
of  other  dirinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thooghtr 
fahiess  and  wisdom  in  the  affiun  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  reTages. 
Area,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  p6r- 
Boni6cation  of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Ens  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  sUnghter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate ; 
whence  Zens  calls  him  dXAowp6aaXXos.  (/Z.v.889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  phignes  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  185.)  This  aavage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  ^e  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appean  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  i^  the  rearful  phenomena 
and  efncts  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c.,  zv.  119,  &c); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  Us  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warrion  together.  (IL 
V.  855,  &C.)  When  the  sods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xz.  69,  xzi.  403, 
&c.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  ukewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  365,  &C.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  'Eqj^tf  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  SctU.  Here,  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,-  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  2^us  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  368 ;  comp.  Aph- 
RODiTs.)  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear. 
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and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  AeeodBog  to  a 
late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Haliirhotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  viobtiag 
Aldppe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  PoeeidoB 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagns,  where  the  Olym 
plan  gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  havs 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagoa.  (DieU  pf  AmL 

I.V.) 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god*s  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  wonhip.  (Hom.  Od.  viii  361, 
with  the  note  of  EustatL  ;  Ov.  Art  Jm.  ii.  585 ; 
Statins,  ThA,  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  wonhipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotns,  iL  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Cokhis,  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  sunwnded  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grave  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  whidi  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Tharatas,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  7, 
&C.)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwdt, 
and  which  is  called  the  isbmd  of  Area,  Aretias, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Byi.  s. «.  'Apcot  i^ot ;  Apolloo.  Rbod.  iL 
1047;  Plin.  H.N,  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  7.  §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  gi^cenL  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Akamenes  (Pans.  L  8. 
§  5) ;  at  Geronthiae  in  Laoonta  he  had  a  tem{de 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  oele- 
bnted,  during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple.  (iiL  22.  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  T^ea,  and  in  the  town  (viiL  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iiL  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (ApoUod.  Fragm,  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns,  probaUy  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  ficom  approach- 
ing them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  hu  wonhip  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  Utter  country 
from  Thrace ;  and  the  whole  duumcter  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  feet,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes,  who  appean  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god;  he 
appean  principally  on  coins,  reliefe,  and  gems, 
(Hirt  MyOuiL  Bilder^  L  p.  51.)  The  Romana 
identified  their  god  Man  with  the  Greek  Aresu 
[Mars.]  [K  S.] 

A'RESAS  ('Ap^<ras),  of  Lucania,  and  nrobbbly 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  fix»m  Pythagoras. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  **  about  Human  Na- 
ture,** of  which  a  finsgment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeua 
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Vfirf  L  !»•  847,  ed.  Heexmi) ;  bnt  othen  snppoie  it 
Co  ha,yn  been  written  by  Aenn.   [Aksara.] 

ARESTOR  CAp4<rrwp)^  the  fitther  of  Aigoa 
Panoptei,  the  gwiUan  of  Io»  who  is  therefore 
GBfled  Aiefttoridee.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 3;  Apollou. 
Rhod.  L  112;  Ot.  Met.  I  624.)  According  to 
Paofluiias  (ii  16.  §  3),  Arestor  wat  the  husband 
of  Myoene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
tlie  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  (*Api7r((8i}t),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncei^ 
tain  date,  wrote  b  work  on  Macedonian  a&irs 
(MoKcSovurd)  in  three  books  at  leaat,  and  another 
•n  the  history  of  ishmds  (vriffucrucA)  in  two  books 
St  least.  fPlut.  ParaU.  11,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  refened  to  by  Porphyry 
(op.  EuiA.  Fraep,  Eo.  z.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  Ilctfi  trwtuimiattfSf  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  ^Apenu6s\  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particdars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertain^  respecting  both  his  age  and  ooun> 
try  ;  bat  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
firet  centory  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  **  the  Cappado- 
cian^  (Kairvi(do().  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  dT  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions*^  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  pracUoe  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  i^ipeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici. 
Thus  he  &Mly  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaens 
is  pJaoed  by  some  writen  among  the  Pneumatid 
{DieL  <if  AnL  «.  v.  Pn€uinuUiei\  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  whidi  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.    {I>kt.o/Anti,v,Edeciki.) 

His  work  conststs  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  are 
entitled  IIcpl  AhtAv  xai  2i||MU»r *0(^«r  icol  Xpopiv¥ 
IldASy,  1}$  Camm  et  SigmU  Aemtormn  ei  DwturmO' 
rum  Moffbontm ;  and  the  other  four,  Tltpi  8f pcnrclas 
'0|^  acfld  XpoiUnf  Ila^v,  De  Otratione  Aeutorum 
et  Diuiumorum  Morionmu  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ten  are  lost.  The  work  was  fint  published  in  a 
latin  transUtion  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet.  1552, 
4to.,  together  with  Rufiis  Ephesius.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Gonpylua,  Paris,  1554, 
Svou,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver^ 
sion  of  Crassos.  In  1 723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  lAtin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  cdpious  index  by  Maktaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  lm>ught  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  versioa  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan^s, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  us  ;  thii  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  ot 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  hut 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  KUhn, 
Lips.  1828,  Svo,  containing  Wigan*s  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  togeUier  with  Petit*s 
Conunentary,  Triller*s  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire*s  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermwins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  pre&ce,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  D«  VtcL  Rat  m  MorL  AcuL 
Lugd.  Bat  1 84 1 .)  The  work  has  been  transbited  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  transktions,  one  by  J.  Moffitt,  Lond.  1785, 
Svo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Loud. 
1837,  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contams  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc^s 
Hid,  d$  la  Mid,;  Haller's  BibL  MedicPrad,  vol 
L  ;  Sprengel's  Hi$t,  d$  la  Mid, ;  Fabridus,  BiU, 
Or,  vol  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Harles ;  Isensee,  Ge$ek.  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hist,  qf  Med,,  and 
Choulant^s  Handhfuck  der  Buckerkunde  fur  die 
Adtere  MedioH^  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.    [W.  AG.] 

ARETA'PHILA  (*Apera^),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leandcr,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tynimical  manner.  (Pint,  de  MuL  virt  p^  255,  &c) 

A'RETAS  (^Ap^ai),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  u.  c. 
170.   (2  Maoeak  y.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeas,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulns  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  Advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  &  c.  65,  in 
order  to  phioe  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  pnrehased  the 
intervention  of  Scanrus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey^s 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Aid,  xiv.  L  §  4,  c  2,  BeU.  Jud,  L  6.  §  2.) 
[AnisroBULus,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  b.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulns  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  MUhr^ 
106;  Pint  Pomp.  89,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey's  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scaunis,  Pompey *8  legate,  who 
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lemuned  behind  io  Sjria,  Innded  Anlik  Petne*, 
tnit  wu  nnabls  (a  reach  Petn.  Ha  liid  wute, 
howBTer,  th<  nuTDondiug  country,  and  witfadnw 
hi*  umy  on  Acetoi'  p<t)'mg  300  UlenU.  (Joteph. 
A<A  liT.  A.  %  1.)    Thii  expedition  of  Soinnia  it 
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3.  The  &tlle^<Il-U«  of  Herod  Antiptu  of 
Judaea.  Herad  dunuMcd  hii  wife,  the  dan^tei 
of  Anta^  in  anueqnenee  of  hATing  fernied  en 
incettuoiii  conneiian  with  Hendiaa,  hii  brother 
Philip*!  wife,  at  »e  learn  frnra  the  Enngeliita. 
To  reienge  the  wrangi  of  hii  daughter,  Aretai 
made  war  apon  Helsd,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
neM  battle.  Herod  applied  far  atditance  to  the 
Boouiu ;  and  Vitellioi,  the  goTemor  of  Sf  rii,  te- 
eei'ed  an  order  to  puniih  Aretat.  He  according!; 
marched  agairul  Petia;  bnt  vhile  he  wai  on  the 
road,  he  [ec«Ted  inteQigence  of  the  death  of 
Tibefiut  (a.  d,  37),  and  gaTe  np  the  expedition  in 
oootequance.  (Joieph.  Ai^  iriii.  S.  SJ  1,  3.] 
Thii  AreUu  Memt  to  hare  been  the  lanie  who  had 
piMKuion  of  DarruMiu  at  the  time  of  the  conTCi- 
■ion  of  the  Apoitle  Panl,  i.  d.  31.  (S  OirnU.  iL 
32,  S3 1  AeUii.  19— 2S.)  II  it  not  improbable 
that  Arelai  obtained  poueuion  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  enrlier  period  than  Jotephut 
bM  roenlioned ,  a>  it  leenu  likely  that  AreUi 
wooU  have  mealed  the  a&ont  uon  after  it  wai 
given,  inttead  of  sllowing  eo  man;  jean  to  inter- 
Tene,  aa  the  narratite  of  JoKphoe  would  imply. 
The  Aretai  into  wboM  dominioni  Aeliua  Oallui 
came  in  the  time  of  AugnMui,  ia  protaibly  alio  the 
Bme  ai  the  Gither-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  iTi. 
p.  7111.) 

The  following  <■  a  coin  of  Aretai,  king  ef 
DamaHui,  but  whether  it  belonga  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  ia  doubtful.  (E!:ckhel.iti.  p.  330.)  PeHiapi  it  ia 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  nay  hare  been  atruck  when 
he  took  poueHian  of  Syria  at  the  inritation  of  the 
inliubiuinta  of  Uamatcui:  in  that  case  there 
would  bare  been  good  leaion  for  the  inKiiption 
*IAEAAHN02  npon  it. 


ARE'TE  CV+^).  the  wife  of  Alrinoui,  king 
of  the  Phaeaciana.  Id  the  Odyiiey  the  ^peira  la 
a  noble  and  active  luperinteudent  of  the  houaehold 
of  her  bubend,  and  when  Odyateni  arrind  in  the 
iatand,  be  Erat  applied  to  queen  Arele  to  obtain 
hotpitable  reception  and  raotactiou.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  rii.  GG.&c.,  Ml.)  Keepeetiag  her  oonnexion 
with  the  atory  of  Jhod  aud  Medaia,  lee  Atcl- 
dooa.  [L.  S.] 

A'RETE  ('Afwnf),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nyaiu  and  Ariatomache.  She  wai  Gnt  married  to 
Thearidn,  and  upon  hia  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brotherorharmother  Anitomache,  After  Dion  had 
fled  fnnn  Synmue  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
UioD]r*ini,  Arete  ww  compelled  br  her  brother  to 
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marry  Tbnociate*,  one  of  hii  frienda ;  but  lb*  WM 
^(un  received  by  Dion  aa  hii  wile,  when  ba  had 
obtained  poaaeidon  of  Syracan  and  expdkd  lb* 
yunnger  Uionyun*.  After  Dion^a  aiaaaaination, 
a.  c  353,  Aiete  wa*  impriaoDed  together  with  her 
mother,  and  bronght  forth  a  *oa  while  in  canfibe- 
ment.  Arele  and  Ariitomaehe  wen  anbaequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetaa,  one  of 
Dion'a  friendi,  bat  he  waa  aftentardi  peraitaded  by 
the  raemlca  of  Dion  to  drown  tbeni.  (Pint,  i^ioa. 
6,  SI,  SI,  67,  68  i  Aelian.  K.  U.  lii.  «,  who 
emineoualy  makea  Arete  the  mother,  and  Ariatn- 
mache  the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  i^Afi^),  daughter  of  Arirtippua,  tbe 
ionnder  of  the  Cyrenaie  icbool  of  philoaopbr.  She 
WBi  ioatmcted  by  him  in  the  piindplea  of  hia  aya- 
tem,  which  *he  irananittad  to  her  aoit,  Ariitipptia 
^iqrfwaUiMTK,  to  whom  Rittar  SOmA.  dtr  FUL 
vii.  I.  3)  aicribea  the  formal  comjJetion  of  the  ear.- 
Her  Cyienaic  doctrine  We  are  told  by  Diogenea 
lAertiui  [iL  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  cod- 
tentment  and  moderation,  both  by  pncept  and 
practice,  and  the  lame  dntiei  an  iniiiled  on  in  an 
epiitle  now  extant,  laid  to  be  addra«Md  to  her  by 
him.  Thia  letter  ia  certainly  ipuriona  [Aiustip- 
rufl],  altboogh  Loertini  mentioni  among  the  writ- 
inga  of  Ariatippui  an  ^jotoAi}  rpdf  'A^rf^ifr  ti|i> 
iyr/arlpa.  Whether  the  leltsc  to  which  he  nfera 
wai  the  tame  at  that  which  we  poaietB,  it  nncer. 
tain  ;  but  the  bcl  that  it  waa  extant  in  hii  time 
would  not  prove  iti  anthenticity.  Aelian  [H.  A. 
iii.  40)  callt  Arete  the  litter  of  ArWtippni,  bat  thia 
aitertion  ii  oppoaed  to  the  atatement  of  all  other 
wrileni  and,  beaidei,  the  paiange  which  contuni 
it  it  totTujn.  (Diug.  I^ert.  iL  73,  B6  i  Bnicker, 
Hia.  CriL  Pl,a.  iL  2,  3.)  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dytrachium,  an  ancient  ehronv 
gmpher,  tome  of  wfaoie  calcaUtiona  Cenaoiinoi  {d» 
Die  Nat.  18,21)meDtioni. 

A'RETHAS  ('tifitv).  I.  Archbiihop  oTCaa- 
•areia  in  Cappsdoeia  at  an  unctrtaiu  time  (i.  D. 
610,  according  to  Cocciut  and  Cave),  appcan  to 
have  eucceeded  Andhxai.  He  wrola  a  commen- 
taiy  on  tbe  Apocalypie  (ovXAryi)  iitn^mir  Ja 
tia^i^r  ityUir  luSjwr  tii  r^v  'litiyrto  rau  Jtjti- 
Tij/MHiu  (ai  *irfyr\iirTmi  'AwotiXai^),  which, 
ai  iti  title  impliei,  waa  compiled  from  many  prv 
pRTioni  woriit,  and  etpeeially  fnm  that  v[  An- 
dteaa.    It  it  niually  printed  with  the  worki  of 
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2.  rreabyter  of  Caetareia  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
woilc  ■*  on  the  Iranilation  of  St.  Euthymini,  patri- 
arch of  Conntantinopte,"  who  died  a.  a  911.  Tbe 
date  of  Arethai  it  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudinui, 
ChmntiU.  Ja  Scrg>l.  Ecda.  iL  p.  426,  who,  without 
BulGdent  reaion,  Ideatitiet  the  formei  Aretha*  with 
thia  writer.) 

3.  The  anther 
-wl«r"{JF[  -  ■ 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  'A,>^8a  t 
jicur^nu.  (Jacobi,  Paralip.  <a  Out.  Fatie.  No. 
211,  in  AiUhU.  Omec  liii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
wordt  added  in  tbe  margin,  Ttyot^roi  S)  aal 
ipX"""^""  Kauranaiar  Kanratoiclai,  may  be 
taken  aa  an  aalhority,  ha  wai  the  nme  penon  aa 
the  Archbiihop  of  Caeureta.  [P.  3.1 

ARETHU'SA  ('AfrfOoiura).  one  of  the  Neiaida 
(Hygin.  Prm/.  p.  9,  od.  Stsvareo ;  VirR  Onm.  it. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  bmoui  well  Arathuk 
inthaiabmdorOrtygianearSynKniie.[Ai.PHiiuB.] 
Vii^  [Bele)/.  ir.  1,  x.  I)  reckont  bar  among  lb* 
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ftL»a;a«  nymidiat  and  as  the  divmity  who  inspired 
pastonl  poetry.  The  SyiacasMOs  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethnsa  sor- 
Komided  by  dolphins.  (Rasche,  hue.  Nmmsm.  i.  1, 
pL  107.)  One  of  the  Hespeiides  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Aiethusa.  (Apollod.  ii  5.  §  1 1.)    [L.  &] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  i^AptSoivios),  the  aathor 
of  a  eonfession  of  £guth,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sirminm,  ▲.  o.  369,  and  was  subse> 
qnently  a  nutftyr  under  Julian.  (Socrat.  H,  E.  ii 
dO,  with  Valesins'  note  |  Nasian.  OraL  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Tii.  jk  726.) 

ARETUS  ('Apiyrot).  Two  mythical  penwnages 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (lU  ZTii. 
494,  517,  and  Od,  iii.  418.)  [L.  S.] 

AIRBUS  I.  (*Apt^s),  succeeded  his  gxaud&ther, 
deomenes  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys* 
thenid  &mily,  &  a  809,  his  £Either,  Acrotatus, 
haring  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  zz.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  el  c.,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was  fonned,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  ite  ally,  Ptolemy 
Cenumus,  to  £ree  themselYes  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  Aceus,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
cause they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun> 
dered  and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
viewed  by  the  Aetolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  fonned  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areus. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitless,  and  the  attempto  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encouxagement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supramacy  for  heisel£  (Justin,  zziv.  1 :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c 
272  [Acrotatus],  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  fonned  an  alliance  with  the  Aigives,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyirhus  drew  oiF  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Axgos.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Pint.  Pyrrh,  26—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuo- 
oessfiil  attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xzvi.  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  nezt  year  but  one,  265  b.  c,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lus  son  Acrotatus.  (Plut.  Ayis^  3 ; 
Justin,  xzvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  tiie  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  Mnce,  ziL  20. 

2L  Aieos  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  bom  as  king  probably  in  264  a.  d.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ei^t  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great  nnclc^  Leonidaa  IL  (Plut,  AgU^  3 ;  Pans, 
iii  6.  §  8.)  [P.  S.] 

AREUS  (*Apc^t),  a  Spartan  ezUe,  who  was  re- 
otorad  to  his  oonntiy  with  Aldbiades,  another 
ezile  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  el  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeoas,  but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  zxiii.  11, 
12,  zziv.  4 ;  Liv.  zzziz.  35  ;  Pans.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

AROAEUS  CVy»«')«  l^ing  ^  Macedonia 
the  SOI  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  I.,  who 
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aoeoiding  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dezippus  (up. 
SjfaedL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.    (Herod,  viii.  139 ;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  expelled  Amyntas II.  from  his  dominions  (b.  c. 
893),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  succeeded  in  expeUing  Aigaeus  and  recover- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Azgaeus  who  in  a.  c.  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Aigaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  sind  being  accompuiied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  jpennitted  by  their  general,  Manilas,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  ( Diod.  ziv.  92, 
xvL  2,  3 ;  Dem.  e.  Arutoer.  p.  660 ;  Thirl  wall, 
vol.  V.  pp.  161,  17a)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("ApToAos^  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  m  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHCTNE  CAf7ay$flSn}),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  &me  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grieC  (Parthen. 
Erot,  36 ;  Steph.  Bys.  t.  o.  'ApyayBciya,)    [L.  S.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  ('Ap>ai^i'ios),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  L  163  ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  151 ;  Lucian, 
Macni.  10 ;  Cic.  <i0  SenecL  19 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vii. 
48  ;  VaL  Max.  vii^L  13,  ext  4.) 

AROAS  (*Afyas),  who  is  described  as  y^/iwr 
irovTipwif  Kol  iupTjfdKttMf  irotirnf v.  (Pint  Dtm,  4 ; 
A  then.  ziv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  (*Af>7c/a).  1.  A  surname  of  Hero 
derived  from  Aigos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor^ 
ship.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Aigeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab,  145 ;  comp.  Apol- 
lod. iL  I.  §3.)  5.  The  wife  of  Poly  bus  and  mo- 
ther of  Aigus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Ampbithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneices.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fa5.  72.)  d,  A  daughter 
of  Auteuon  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Euxysthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi  52 ;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  fAp7«»4^m2j),  a  surname 
of  Hennes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panoptes.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIUS  (*Ap7fibx),  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  sent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pelopidas 
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(b.  a  S67)  in  eounteractmg  Sptrtan  n«goUatioD  1 
•nd  attaching  Artaxerxes  to  the  Theban  eaaat. 
Xen.  HelL  r'n.  I.  §  83.)  He  is  again  mentiontd 
by  Xenophon  (//e/l  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  bis  acooank  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans  (b.  o. 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratio  partj 
at  Eiis.    (Comp.  Diod.  zv.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  AetMtulaptoB,  of  which  he  was  said  to  hare  been 
the  architect.  He  also  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  OorinthisB  order  (de  Symmetriia  CorifUhiia).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitrny.  yii.  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  (^Affywvls\  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennns,  a  fiiTOcirite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Gephissns,  Agamemnon  boilt  a  sanctiury  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Staph.  Bjz.  «.  «.  *Afyycw(f ; 
Athen.  ziii.  p.  608.)  [L.  &] 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  woi^. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  Anihol,  Oraee, 
ziii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGES.     [Cyclopes.] 

ARGILEONIS  ('Af>7iAc«Wf),  mother  of  Bra- 
iidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behiived  bravely;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error;  Braaidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  epbora.  (Plut. 
Z^.  25,  Apophih,  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARGI'OPE  QKfTYtAwri),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philammon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  fint  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apolkxl.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iy.  33,  snd  Hygin. 
Fdb.  178.  [L.  S.] 

ARGIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  therdore  flouriBhed  about  388  b.  c. 
(Plin.  zzziv.  19.)  Thiersch  (^Epochm,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  **  ^r^nis,  Asopo- 
drnnu^  mis-translated  his  Greek  authoritj,  which 
had  'Afrycibf  *A(ranrd8a»pof ,  **  Asopodorus  the  Ar> 
give.**  But  Argius  is  found  ss  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forms,  TApXior  and  'Afryclby.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  5;  Aristoph.  Eedu.  901.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGO.     [Aroonautab.] 

ARGONAUTAE  OApyorairrai),  the  heroes  and 
demij^ods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  ezpedi- 
tion  to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euzine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetobing  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  Toysge  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyss<fy  (zii.  69, 
&C.),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  wss  the  only 
tme  that  ever  piissed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(irerpflu  ttXayKraJi).    3tafin  is   mentioned  8ev«ral 
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tinwB  10  the  Iliad  (vii.  167,  ftc,  zzi.  40,  zziiL 
743,  &&),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argooants. 
[Jabon.J  Hesiod  {Theog,  992,  &c)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  ietched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Peliaa,  and  that  she  bors 
him  a  scm,  Medeius,  who  was  educated  by  Cbetron. 
The  firet  trace  of  the  common  tradition  Uiat  Jsson 
wss  sent  to  fetoh  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occun  in  Mimnermns  (ap.  ^rcih  i.  p.  46, 
&c.),  a  contemporary  of  Solon;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
(fyA.  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
lolcus,  and  expelled  Aeaoo,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  be  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  oome  to  him 
with  only  one  sandaL  When  Jascm  had  growa 
up,  he  came  to  lolcus  to  demand  the  auoeession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  On  his  vray  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurus.  Peliaa  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  orade,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  anceston,  Peliss  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Prlias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Cokhis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phbixub;  Hbllb.] 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  seni 
to  all  parts  of  Gi-eece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  Id 
ens,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Azeinns  Pwtus 
(subsequently  Enztnus  Pontus),  where  thvj  built 
a  temple  to  Poemdon,  and  inplored  his  protoctioo 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rodcs.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euzine 
and  ran  op  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  snd  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Oolchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeis, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affration  she  owed 
to  her  parent  She  was  in  poBeession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dim- 
gera  which  her  &tber  might  prepare  fiir  hino,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  bis 
wounds.  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughmg  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breatb- 
ing  ozen.  Jsson  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  lemained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  ozen,  and  aoeomplisbcd  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jsson  himself  had  to  fetoh,  was  hong  op  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  diagon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragoo, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Mi^eia 
with  him.  They  sailed  home  by  the  EiTthimean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.  In  this  aoconnt  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
heroi  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  diflScnIt  to  understand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  oo  Apollonios  Bhodius  (ir. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
ArgoDHQts  return  through  the  eastwn  current  of 
Oueanns,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis;  so  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Euzine  tiirongh  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
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eeean,  and  then  round  Alia  to  the  MmtlMni 
of  libyn.  Here  the  Aigonantt  landed,  and 
their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  ahouldere 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
whidi  they  soiled  northward  into  the  Meditem- 
nean,  and  steered  towards  Lemnos  and  lolcus. 
The  Erythneon  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eostem 
ocean.  There  it  scarcely  any  other  adrenture  in 
the  andent  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  difierently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  those  relatiye  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  coses  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  moke  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  netessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  rood,  oooordingly  as  geognphical  know- 
ledge became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  makes  them  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  sDch  as  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
ApoUodorus,  make  them  sml  from  the  Eaxine  into 
the  riven  Ister  and  Eridanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic;  and  others,  ogoin,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheno,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
tiaditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
limarhns,  and  Diodonis  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  niled  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  howerer,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
Thia  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hesiod  and  Pherecydes  (Eratosth.  Cakut, 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
BO  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Minmermus  only 
calls  it  ''a  huge  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  nys  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber.^ 
Simonides  and  Acuoilaus  describe  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  adEmr^t,  Med,  5,  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod, 
IT.  1 147.)  1^  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
bad  any  bistoricol  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  fon  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Enxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyans  in  and  about  lolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  stonr  about  the 
Argonaots.  In  hiter  traditions,  the  ifecce  is  uni- 
reraally  called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
pf  Chnrsomallua,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Tbeophane,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Cromiaw.  (Hygin.  Fab,  188.)  Strabo  (xL 
p.  499 ;  comp.  Appiao,  ds  Bell,  Mitkrid.  103)  en- 
deaToon  to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colchions*  collecting  by  means  of 
akina  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
Iheir  riv^n  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Aigo  is  described  as  a  pentecontoros, 
that  ii^  a  ship  with  fifty  oar%  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  some  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  I^ycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
bundled.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  ore  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauta,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14,  with  the  commen- 
taton ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Bormann^s  edition  of  VaL  Flaocus.)  An  account 
of  the  writere  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Aigonauts  the  subject  of  poems  or  criticcJ  tnvesti- 
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gations,  and  whose  works  were  need  by  ApoUo- 
nitts  Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  ApoUoniiH 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaocus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  ApoUodorus* 
Bibliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16—27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  eommissioned  by  hia  undo 
Pelias  of  lolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  m  the  grove  of  Area 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Aigus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oan,  in  the  prow  td 
which  Athena  inserted  a  pieoe  of  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
lolcus  was  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite.  Thoaa  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daugnters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.    The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.     From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Dolionea,  where  king  Cixycus 
received  them  hospitably.     They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  bock  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pebsgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cisycus  was  shdn ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fiite.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
seareh  of  Hybs,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
whUe  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions^ 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  king  Amycns 
chollaiged  the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineus  was  tormented  bv  the  Harpyes.     When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyes.    This  waa  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  (ate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegodes, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tSuL 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quicklv 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  Uirough 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stem.      Henceforth  the 
Syroplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.    On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Moriandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
LycuiL   The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tipbys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeua.    They  now  sailed  along  the  Thermo- 
dan  and  the  Cancasas,  until  they  arqved  at  the 
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HOQth  of  the  river  Phaais.  The  Colcbiaa  king 
Aeetee  pmniied  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  tf 
Jaion  ■lone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  biasen  liMt,  and  aow  the  teeth 
ef  the  dngon  which  had  not  been  need  by  Gadmoe 
at  Thebee,  and  which  he  had  received  fitnn  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  fiimiihed  Jaaon  with  meane  to 
resiet  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  hie  taking  her 
ae  hie  wife ;  and  ehe  taoght  him  how  he  wae  to 
create  fende  among  and  kill  the  waniore  that  were 
to  epring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jaion  wae  engaged  upon  hie  taak,  Aeetee  formed 
pbuie  for  burning  the  ehip  Argo  and  fi>r  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroea.  But  Medeia'b  magic  powers 
eent  to  eleep  the  dmgon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jaaon  had  taken  poeaeeeion  of 
the  treaeure,  he  and  hie  Aigonaata,  together  with 
Hedeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtna,  embarked 
by  night  and  aailed  away.  Aeetee  puraued  them, 
but  before  he  oTertook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieoee,  and  threw  hie 
limbe  oTerboard,  that  her  fiither  might  be  detained 
in  hie  puraoit  by  collecting  the  limbe  of  hie  child. 
Aeetee  at  laat  returned  home,  but  eent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchiana,  threatening  them  with  the 
poniahment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchiana  were  diaperaed 
in  all  directioua,  the  Aigonante  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanua.  But  Zeua,  in 
hie  anger  at  the  murder  of  Abeyrtua,  raiaed  a 
etorm  which  caat  the  ehip  from  ita  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Abayrtian  ialanda,  the  ehip  began  to 
apeak,  and  decUred  that  the  anger  of  Zeua  would 
not  ceaae,  unleaa  they  aailed  toirarda  Auaonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  aailed  along  the 
coaata  of  the  Ligyana  and  Celta,  and  through  the 
aea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  courae  along 
the  coaat  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  ialand 
of  Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  paaeing  by  the  Sirene,  Orpheue  aang  to  pre- 
vent tne  Aigonaute  being  aUured  by  them.  Butea, 
however,  awam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetia  and  tne  Nereida  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdia  and 
between  the  whirling  rocka  {ir4Tpai  vkBeyicrcd); 
and  Bailing  by  the  Trinadan  ialand  with  ita  oxen 
of  Helioa,  they  came  to  the  Phaeadan  iahmd  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinoua. 
In  the  meantime,  aome  of  the  Colchiana,  not  being 
able  to  diacover  the  Aigonauta,  had  aettled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountaina  ;  othen  occupied 
the  Abayrtian  ialanda  near  the  coaat  of  Illyricum ; 
and  a  third  band  oTortook  the  Argonauta  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeadana.  But  aa  their  hopea  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinoua,  they  aettled  in  the  ialand,  and 
tile  Aigonauta  continued  their  voyage.  [  Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  atorm ; 
but  Apollo  eent  brilliant  flaahea  of  li^tning  which 
enabled  them  to  diacover  a  neighbouring  iahmd, 
which  they  called  Anqihe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  aolemn  ritee  were  inatituted, 
which  continued  to  be  obeerved  down  to  very  late 
ttmea.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  waa  pre- 
vented by  Talna,  who  guarded  the  ialand,  but  waa 
killed  hr  the  artificea  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  aailed  to  Aegina,  and  firsm  thence  between 
Enboea  and  Locria  to  lolcne.  Reepecting  the 
evente  aubeeqnent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcna,  aee 
Auoit,  Mbdiia,  Jaaon,  PsLLASk  (Compare 
SchoeneflianB,  tk  Gtogropkia  JfyommlaniM,  Got- 
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tingen,  1788 ;  Ukert,  Gtog.  der  OriedL  «.  iSSaa. 
i.  %  p.  320,  &c  ;  Miiller,  Orekom.  pp.  164,  dtc, 
267,  &C.)  The  etory  of  the  Argonauta  probably 
aroee  out  of  acconnte  of  commeicial  enterpriaca 
which  the  wealthy  Minyana  made  to  the  coaato  of 
the  Eazine.  [L.  S.] 

ARGUS  CAfyos).  1.  The  third  king  of 
Aigoa,  waa  a  eon  of  Zeua  and  Niobe.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
1.  §  1,  &C.)  AScholiaat  (ad  Horn.  IL  L  1 15)  caUa 
him  a  eon  of  Apia,  whom  he  aucceeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aigoa.  It  u  from  thia  Axgna  that  the 
country  afterwarda  called  Argolia  and  all  Pelopon- 
neaoa  derived  the  name  of  Argoa.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
146;  Pane.  iL  16.  $1,22.  $6,  34.  $5.)  ByEu- 
adne,  or  according  to  othera,  by  PeiUio,  he  became 
the  £ather  of  Jaana,  Peinmthua  or  Peiraa,  £pi- 
dauma,  Criaana,  and  Tiryna.  (SchoL  odBitinp.  Phoau 
1151,  1147 ;  <»2  Bwip.  Ortit.  1252, 1248, 930.) 

2.  Snmamed  Panoptea.  Hie  parentage  ia  etated 
differently,  and  hia  fiither  b  calted  Agenor,  Aree- 
tor,  Inachua,  or  Aigoa,  whereae  aome  aocounta  de- 
acribed  him  aa  an  Autochthon.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1, 2, 
ftc ;  Ov.  Met  i  264.)  He  derived  hia  aamame, 
Panoptea,  the  all-aeeing,  finom  hia  poaaeesing  a 
hunted  eyea,  aome  of  which  were  alwaya  awaJce. 
He  waa  of  auperhuman  atrength,  and  after  he  had 
ahun  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persona,  the  aerpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roada  unaale,  and  the 
murderen  of  Apie,  who  waa  according  to  eome  ac- 
connte hia  fiither,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eur^.  Pkoen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeua  oommiaabned  Hermea  to  carry  off  the  cow, 
and  Hermea  aeoompliahed  the  taak,  according  to 
aome  aocounta,  by  atoning  Argue  to  death,  or  ac* 
cording  to  othera,  by  aending  him  te  aleep  by  the 
eweetneee  of  hie  ]day  on  the  flute  and  thai  cutting 
off  hie  head.  Hera  tranaplanted  hie  eyee  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  fitvourite  bird.  ( AeechyL 
Prom.;  ApoUod.  Ov.  IL  oe.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ahip  of  the  Argo- 
nauta, waa  according  to  ApoUodorua  (ii.  9.  $$  1, 16), 
a  eon  of  Phrixua.  ApoUoniua  Rhodiua  (i  1 12)  caiU 
him  a  eon  of  Areator,  and  othera  a  eon  of  Hestnr 
or  Polybne.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Hkod.  I  4,  ad 
Lyoopkr.  883;  Hygin.  /^  14 ;  VaL  Place.  I  39, 
who  calla  him  a  Theapian.)  Argue,  the  eon  of 
Phrixus,  waa  eent  by  Aeetee,  hia  grandfather,  alter 
the  death  of  Phrixua,  to  take  poaaeeaion  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  hie  voyage  thither 
he  euflered  ehipwreck,  wae  found  by  Jaaou 
in  the  ialand  of  Aretiaa,  and  carried  back  te 
Coldiia.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  (ke. ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginua  {Fab.  3)  rebtea  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixua,  Argue  intended  to  flee  with  hia 
brothen  to  Athamaa.  [I^-Sb] 

ARGYRA  CApy9p&\  the  nymph  of  a  wdl  in 
Achaia,  waa  in  love  with  a  beautifiu  ahepherd-boy, 
Selemnua,  and  vbited  him  fiwquently,  but  when 
hie  youthful  beanty  vaniahed,  ahe  foraook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief^  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  the  river 
Selemnua.  There  waa  a  popubr  bdbf  in  Achab, 
that  if  an  unhappy  bver  bathed  in  the  water  of 
thb  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  hb  love. 
(Pane,  vii  23.  $  2.)  [L.  &] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
Uved  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.  He  b  the 
author  of  a  conaiderable  number  of  worice,  bat  only 
one  of  them  has  yet  been  pnUiahed,  via.  a  work 
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non  tha  msthod  of  finding  the  time  when  Euter 
■noald  be  celebrated  (voivx^i^*^  jkoi^i'I  which  he 
dedicated  to  Andn«iaie»  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Aenne  in  The«ely.  It  wae  fint  edited,  with  a 
Latin  tmnalation  and  notee,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelbeig,  1611,  4tOb,  and  was  afterwaida  inieit- 
ed  by  PetaTine  in  hit  **  Uianologiiun^  (Pari** 
1630,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1703»  foL^  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  and  notei;  bat  itte  hut  chap- 
ter of  the  woric,  which  ia  contained  in  Chria^ 
niann^a  edition  and  had  been  publiahed  before 
by  Joe.  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  **  Uranologinm." 
PetaTiut  inaerted  in  hia  ^  Uranologiom**  alao  a 
aecond  **  canon  poachalia**  (iii.  p.  384),  which  he. 
a«cribea  to  AIgyIU^  but  wiuoat  baring  any 
authority  for  it.  There  exist  in  varioua  European 
libnries,  in  MS^  aereral  worica  of  Aigyrua,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabridus,  BUU*  Qr^ 
XL  p»  126,  &C. ;  CaTO,  UitL  Lit.  L  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  London.)  [L.  &] 

ARIABIQNES  {^hpialSirfwnt\  the  aon  of  Da- 
reiua,  and  one  of  the  commandeza  of  the  fleet  of 
bis  brother  Xerxea,  feU  in  the  battle  of  Salamm, 
B.  c  480.  (Heiod.  vii  97,  Tiii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  (Tkem,  e.  14)  Ariamenea,  and  apeaks  of 
him  aa  a  brave  man  and  the  juateat  of  the  brothera 
of  Xerxec  The  same  writer  relatea  {d$  Fraient, 
Am,  p.  448;  comp.  ApopiifJL  p.  173),  that  thia 
Ariamenea  (called  by  Juatin,  ii.  10,  Artemenea) 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareiua,  as 
the  eldest  of  hia  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxea, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  cpwn 
a»  the  eldest  of  the  aona  bom  after  Dareiua  had 
become  king.  The  Peraiana  ^ipointed  Artabanua 
to  dedde  the  dispute ;  and  upon  hia  declaring  in 
fiivour  of  Xerxea,  Ariamenea  immediatelv  saluted 
his  brother  aa  king,  and  waa  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect  According  to  Herodotna  (vii.  2), 
who  caUa  the  eldeat  aon  ckT  Dareiua,  Artabaaanea, 
this  dispute  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareiua. 

ARIADNE  ('A/uiSni),  a  daughter  of  Minoa 
and  Paaiphae  or  Cxeta.  (ApoUod.  iii  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theaeua  was  sent  by  hia  £ather  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Atheniana  to  Minotanma, 
Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  ^ve  him  the 
string  by  meana  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestua.  Theaeua  in  return  promised  to 
many  her  (Plut  7*A«t.  19;  Hygin.  Fab,  42; 
Pidyaa.  ad  Odym*  xL  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
island  of  Dia  (Naxoa),  ahe  was  killed  there  by 
Artemia.  (Horn.  (M.  xi.  324.)  The  worda  added 
in  the  Odyaaey,  Aioi^ov  /At^i^pcrir,  are  difficult 
to  understand,  unleaa  we  interpret  them  with 
Phencydea  by  **  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionyaua,*^ 
becaoae  he  waa  indignant  at  the  profiuuition  of  hia 
grotto  by  the  love  o{  Theaeua  and  Ariadne.  In 
thia  caae  Ariadne  waa  probably  killed  by  Artcmia 
at  the  momettt  ahe  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
for  ahe  b  aaid  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theaeua, 
Oenopion  and  Sti4>hylua.  The  more  common  tradi* 
tion,  however,  waa,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxoa  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
for  some  relate  that  be  was  forced  by  Diouvsus  to 
leave  her  (Died.  iv.  61,  v.  51 ;  Paus.  I  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  f  2,  X.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  hia  Cather.  According  to  othera,  Theaeua 
faithlassly  forsook  her  in  the  isUnd,  and  different 
motivet  an  given  for  this  act  of  fitithlesaneaa. 
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(Plut  TiM,  20 ;  Ov.  M0L  viH.  175,  iUnmL  10 ; 
Hygin.  Fah,  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  deapair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amaaement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  hia  wife,  raiwd  her  among 
the  immortala,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  hia  marriage  with  her,  among  the  ataiiL 
(Heaiod.  Tkao^.  949  ;  Ov.  M«L  I.  e, ;  Hygin.  FoeL 
Aiir.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiaat  on  ApoUonius  Rhodiua 
(iii.  996)  makea  Ariadne  become  by  Dionyaua  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoaa,  Staphylua,  T<atrfimia, 
Euanthea,  and  Tauropolia.  There  are  aeveial  cir* 
cumatancea  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  aubjecta  for  worka  of  art,  and  aome  of  the 
fineat  ancient  worka^  on  gema  aa  well  aa  paintinga, 
are  atill  extant,  of  whidi  Ariadne  ia  the  aubject 
(Lippert,  Dae^iioik,  il  51,  L  383,  884 ;  Hafiei, 
Gem,  AnL  iii.  33  ;  Fiiimn  d^FSnoUmo^u.  tab.  14 ; 
BeUori,  A  dm.  Bom.  Antiq,  VuL  tab.  48 ;  Bdttiger, 
AnkoMU  Mut.  part  l)  [L.  &] 

ARIAETHUSCAp^t),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  hiatory  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
PocU  Adr,  ii  1 ;  Dionya^  i  49,  where  *Apad$i  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAE'US  CApuuos),  or  ARIDAE'US  ('Api. 
3aZot),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbariana  in  that  prince^a  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  a  401.  (Xen.  Anab.  i  8. 
§  5;  Died.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut  Artash  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrua,  the  Cyrean  Greeka 
offered  to  place  Ariaeua  on  the  Persian  throne; 
but  he  dedmed  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Anab.  ii. 
1.  ^  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  pai^ 
don  from  Artaxerxes  by  deterting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (poesibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treoche^  of  Tissaphemes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  geneiala  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Amab.  ii  2.  g  8,  &&,  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  &C. ;  comp.  Plut.  ArUur,  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeua  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithianatea  to  put  Tiaaaphemea  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king^a  order,  b.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Palm. 
ad  ioe. ;  comp.  Xen.  Hdl,  iii  1 .  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  n.  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  1.  §  27;  Plut 
^^ecc.11.)  [£.£.] 

ARI  A'MEN  ES.    [  Armbxgns8.] 

ARIAMNES  i^kpiitutnt),  I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadoda,  the  son  of  Datames, 
and  fether  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi  Ed,  3.) 

IL  King  of  Cappadoda,  succeeded  his  fether 
Ariarathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  III. 
in  his  life-time.    (Diod.  L  c) 

ARIAMNES.     [AB6AKU8,  No.  I.] 

ARIANTAS  ("Apuunds)^  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  hia 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  anow-head.  With  theae  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  bntien  or  copper  veaael,  which  waa  aet  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampaeua,  between  the  rivera  Borya- 
thenea  and  Hypauia.    (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ABIA'NUS  fApuuJt),  ■  friand  of  B«U>,  wu 
taiflojai  bj  him  to  bMny  AdiMa*  to  Anlioe' 
theUnu,  ■.C211.   (Poljrb.  niL  18,  Ac.)    [ 

p.S,».] 

ARIAPEITHE3  CA^.-nfJl)),  >  king  of 
Scrthiuu,  Ibfl  bibsr  of  Sejiu,  van  tmchsroiulj 
killed  bj  Spargapoilhea,  the  king  of  the  Agathjni 
Ariopeilhn  hu  s  contcinparsr;  of  Hetodotui,  fo 
he  ttlli  D>  thiil  ho  hwl  from  Tininei,  ihe  guudui 
at  Aiupeitho,  an  Bceaunt  of  tha  bnulj  of  Ano- 
dunii.     (Hfrod-iT.  76,  7B.) 

ARIAKATHES  ('ApupJAii.)  Then  m  > 
gnitt  nuuij  Peniau  oimti  beginning  with  .4ria — , 
Ario — ,  ud  Arl — ,  which  oU  caatnin  the  raot^r, 
which  iw  K«n  ia  ^A^cuoi,  tlin  ancient  national 
namo  of  the  Pendani  (Herod,  ril.  61),  uid  'Apioi 
or  'Apcioc,  likeviiQ  an  ancient  dcngnalioq  of  the 
inhalHlanU  of  the  table  land  of  Perua.  (Ilend. 
iii.  93,  TiL  63.)  Di.  Rowm,  to  whom  we  ate  in- 
debted for  tfaeie  remark*,  (in  Qtaiiirtg  Jourmd  ^ 
EdaeaUm,  loL  ix.  p.  336,}  alto  obtenei  that  the 
niDie  Arii  it  the  ume  with  the  Sanuit  word 
Aiya,  b;  which  in  the  writingi  of  the  Hindua  the 
followen  of  the  Biahmanica]  law  are  dnignaled. 
He  ihewi  that  A  n/a  iignitiee  in  Sanicnt  **  honour- 
able, entitled  to  reipect,"  and  Aria,  in  all  pro- 
babilil;,  "  HonouivJ,  leapected."  In  Jrw-m/Va, 
the  htlter  pan  of  the  woni  apparentljr  ii  the  «une 
aa  tbe'Zond  mtii,  "great,  maaiet"  (Bopp,  I'eryM- 
diimda  Ortaimat*,  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
thenfore  lignify  **  an  hooourable  inaat^r."  (Comp. 
Polt,  EtfimUtgiidtt  FarttJiuMgtn,  p.  uitL,  Ac} 

Ariarathei  waa  the  name  of  eereral  king*  of 
Cappadocia,  who  tracad  tb«r  oiigin  to  Anaphaa, 
oo*  of  the  lenji  Peruan  chieb  who  tlew  the 
HagL   [AHAfBAt.] 

L  The  MO  of  Aiiamne*  I.,  waa  dittingoiili- 
ad  fop  hii  love  of  bit  brother  Holophemes,  whom 
he  lent  to  atiiit  Ochni  in  ihe  racoTary  of  EgJ-p^ 
B.  c  330.  After  the  death  of  Ateiander,  Pc-^icea* 
appointed  Enmenn  goTemor  of  Cappadoda ;  but 
npoa  Ariarathe*  refuaing  to  tobDiil  to  Eomenet, 
Peidiccai  made  wai  upon  hint.  Atinrathea  wu 
defeated,  taken  prieonar,  and  rxocifiod,  together 
with  man;  of  hi*  relatiaDa,  s.  c  323.  Enmeoei 
then  obtained  poaieiuon  of  Coppadocia.  Ariarathei 
waa  82  jean  of  age  at  the  Blue  of  hit  death  ;  he 
had  adopted  aa  hii  aon,  Ariarathei,  the  eldeit  aon 
of  hia  brother  Hobphemea.  (Diod.  iiiL  Ed.  S. 
when  it  ia  atnted  that  he  (ell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
iriiL  16  ;  Anian,  op.  PioL  Oad.  92,  pL  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker ;  Appian,  MWtr.  8 ;  Ladan,  Afacni. 
13  i  Plut.  Bumen.  3 ;  Jiiitjn,  xiU.  6,  whewi  ac- 
count IB  quite  amneona.) 

II.  Sod  of  Hidophetnea,  Aed  into  ArmeniE 
after  the  death  of  Ariantho  I.  Alter  the  death 
of  Enmenea,  B,  c  315,  he  recoreied  Cappadocia 

king,  and  killed  Ampitat,  the  Macedonian  go- 
Temor. He  wat  loeceoded  by  Ariamne*  II.,  the 
eldeit  of  hii  three  tona.  (Diod.  ml  £W.  3.) 

III.  Son  of 


Antiochi  .       „         .,      , 

in   the  govemmant  daring   the   lifi)-Iima   of  hii 

£ither.    (Diod./.e.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  prsecding,  wu  a  child  at  hii 
•neanon,  and  ingned  B.  c  320—163,  nboni  67 
veara.  (Diod.  L  e. ;  Juatin.  iiii.  1 ;  Poljb.  It.  3.) 
He  mairied  Antjechia,  Ihe  datighter  of  Antiocbui 
Itl.,  kiog  of  Sjtia,  and,  in  nniKquence  of  thii  J 
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sd  Anliochua  in  hia  w 
Roraaua.  After  the  deftat  of  Antiochai  bf  (i 
Komana,  B.  c.  1 90,  Ariaralhea  ued  lor  peace  in 
188,  which  he  obCaioed  on  faniniable  termi,  u 
bii  dangbt^  waa  aboot  that  time  batroihad  to 
Enmenea,  the  allj  of  the  Romana  In  B.  c  183 — 
179,  he  uaiilad  Eumenei  in  hit  war  againit  Phor- 
nocee.  Polyhini  menlioai  that  a  Roman  embaaaf 
wu  lentta  Ariarathea  after  ihedeathof  Antincboa 
IV.,  who  died  B.  c  164.  Antiochia,  the  wile  of 
Ariarathea,  at  fint  bon  him  ao  childrfoi,  and  ac- 
COfdin^j  introduced  two  mppoaititioni  onea,  who 
wen  called  Atiorathea  and  Holopfaeniea.  Sabae- 
qoently,  howjrer,  aha  bon  her  hoabaod  twa 
daughter!  and  a  aon,  MithridatM,  aftarwarda 
Ariarathea  V.,  and  then  infonned  Ariarathea  of 
the  deceit  afae  had  pnetiiad  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  comeqaence  lent  awaf  frran  C^>- 
podocia,  one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Liv. 
luriL  31,  ixzTiiL  38,  39  :  Poly b.  uiL  21,  m. 
3.  4,  uri  6,  xxxi  13,  13;  Appian,  j^.  5,33, 
43 ;  Diod.  iL  «.) 


V.  Sod  of  Ihe  preceding,  previoiuly  caDad  Mi- 
thridalea,    reigned    33    jaara,    B.  c.    163—130. 

He  wu  inniamed  Fbilopalor,  and  wu  fitin- 
guiihed  b;  the  aiDelleuce  of  hii  character  and  hii 
calti  ration  of  nhiloaoph;  and  the  liberal  arta. 
Anotding  to  L1T7  (iliL  'l9),  he  WM  educated  at 
Rome  I  bat  thii  account  maf  perfaapi  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathea,  one  of  the  auppontitioDi  lona  of 
the  late  Viag.  In  conaeqoenoi  of  njecting,  at  the 
wiih  of  Ihe  Romani,  a  marriage  with  the  liiter  of 
Demetriu  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  open  bim, 
and  brnght  forward  Holophemea,  one  of^the  wp- 
poaitilioot  uniDf  the  lata  king,  u  a  claimant  of  the 
thnwe.  AriaiBthei  wai  depnved  of  hia  Icingdoo^ 
and  6ad  to  Rome  abont  B.  c  138.  He  wu  it 
itored  by  the  Homani,  who,  howoTW,  ^ipcar  to 
hale  allowed  Holophemea  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  u  ii  eipreialy  ttated  bj  Appian  (S^.  47), 
--"  'mplied  by  Polybini  (miL  20).  Tho  joint 
nment,  bowoTer,  did  not  lait  long ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathea  ahortly  afterward*  named  u  aole 
In  B.  c.  1.^4,  Ariarathea  aaiiitod  Attalu  in 
ara^nal  Pn]«a*,Bndaent  hiiaon  Daoetriiu 
amand  of  hii  lorcet.  He  fell  hi  B.  c  1 30,  in 
ar  of  the  Romana  i^;ainit  Ariiloninu  of  Per- 
I.  In  ntom  for  the  tnccioBri  which  be  had 
brought  the  Romana  on  that  accauon,  Lycaania 
and  Qljcia  wen  added  to  the  dominiona  of  hia 
bmily.  By  hia  wife  I^odice  he  had  ui  children ; 
■^  ■  they  were  all,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
igeit,  killed  by  th^ir  mother,  that  Ae  night 
in  Ihe  govemment  of  the  kingdon.     After  atk 
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had  been  pot  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
lier  cnielty,  her 'youngent  son  succeeded  to  the 
eromu  (Diod.  L  c,  ^ee.  zxiT.  p.  626,  ed.  Wees.; 
Pdybw  iii  5,  zxxiL  20,  23,  xxziii.  12 ;  Jnatin, 
zzxT.  1,  xxzriL  1.) 

VI.  The  yonngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  34  yean,  b.  c.  130 — 96.  He  was  a 
cli3d  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  waa  pat  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
ofOordius.  (Justin,  xxzrii.  1,  zzzviii.  I;  Mem- 
uon,ap.  Pioi,  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seited  by  Nico- 
medea,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  kte  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne, 
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aat 


VIL  A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  how< 
aJso  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  ^ort 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(JufUn,  zzxrixL  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
i^ainst  Mithiidates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne^ 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI. ;  but 
be  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Ariarathes  VI.,  the  ro3ral  family  was  extinct 
Mithridutes  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
ions,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
Bcnt  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
fi»n  of  Ariarathes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessness,  says  Justin,  sent 
ail  erabassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  aa  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarsanea.  (Justin,  xxxviiL  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobamnes  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobanoines  III.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xt.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  b.  a  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
firmed Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathes  under  his  brother^s  goyemmcnt 
Ariarathes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  pot  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  aa  his  successor. 
( Appian,  B,  C.  ▼.  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.ix.  15,  ex.2.) 

Clinton  myakes  this  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Ario- 
bamnes III.  (whom  he  caDa  the  second) ;  but  as 


there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarsauea, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [AriobarzanbhJ, 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  fiimily  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generationa,  it  seems  mosi 
probable,  that  this  Arurathes  waa  a  brother  of 
Ariobaismes  III.  Cicero  (ad  Ait,  xiii.  2)  speaka 
of  an  Ariarathea,  a  son  of  Ariobaraanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  b.  a  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
belicTe  that  he  was  a  different  penon  firom  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobaraanes  II. 

Reapecting  the  kings  of  Cappadoda,  see  Clinton, 
F,  H.  vol.  iiL  Appendix,  c.  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  hava 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  Uiese  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  Eni^ANOTS, 
and  ♦lAOMHTOPOS.  On  the  reverse  of  aU, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  ('A^<nn|t),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  Intimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxea  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (Plnt^^Haft 
c.  30.) 

ARIBAEUS  {^ti^€aws\  the  king  of  the  Cbp. 
padocians,  was  shin  by  the  Hyreanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon*s  Cyn>- 
paedia.  (iL  1.  §  6,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (ApiirMX  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Arida  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
rehted  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iL 
116;  Strab.  v.  p. 239;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner : — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  shive,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (Cdig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  nemorenna.  Ovid  (Fani.  iii.  260, 
&c.),  Suetonius,  and  Pausanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  ^frove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.       [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.     [Ariasctr;  Arrhidaku&] 

ARIDO'LIS  {*Apilk»\is),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Arterai- 
siom,  B.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.   (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIQNOTE  (*AfHy»^),  of  Samos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suida8,s.e.  *Api7i'«m},  Steam,  Ilvdcry.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629  s 
Haipocrat  s.  v.  Zdoi.) 

ARIONO'TUS  (^Aplywtnos),  a  Pythagoreaa  in 
the  time  of  Lndan,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
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and  had  the  ramame  of  fMp6s,  (ha!aaxL,Pkitopaemi, 
e.  29,  &e.) 

ARIMA'ZES  (^AfH/idiHt)  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
CAptofidftis\  a  chief  who  had  powewion,  in  b.  c 
328,  of  a  Tory  strong  fbttteai  in  Sogdiana,  oaually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droyaen  identifies  with  a 
dace  called  Kohiten,  ntuate  near  the  paM  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimasea  at  fint  refiued  to 
anrrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  bat  afterward* 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  foond 
Rozana,  the  daughter  of  the  Baetrian  chie^  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtias  (Tii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimaaes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Aiiian  (It.  19)  or  Polyaenns  (iv.  3w  §  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strabu  xL  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  CApifimffros ),  the  com- 
mander  of  the  Plataeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataaa.  (Pans.  ix.  4.  §  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plot.  AritL  &  1 1.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestns,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus.  [AxiMNxarua.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  {^Aputeapfitmis).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridates  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  Q^,  viii  8.  §  4 ;  Aristot. 
PoUL  T.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Scfaneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobaraanes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  c.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  IleiL 
i.  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalddas  in 
a  a  388.  (Id.r,  1.  §  28.) 

II.  SuMeeded  his  fitther,  Mithridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  g.  363—837.  (Diod.  xri.  90.) 
He  appears  to  hare  held  some   high   office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  yean  before  the  death  of 
his  Either,  as  we  find  him,  iq>paiently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  &  c. 
868.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  §  27.)    Ariofaananes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodoms  (xt.  90)  satrap  of  Phiygia, 
and  by  Nepos  (JDatam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phiygia,  rerolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  b.  a  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.     Demosthenes,  in 
B.  a  352,  speaks  of  Ariobarzanes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
{In  Aridocrai.  pp.  666,  687*)     He  mentions  him 
again  (pro  Ehod.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Anobarsanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  *to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  b^an  to  reign 
B.  a  266  and  died  about  b.  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc.  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobananes  and  his  fiither,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Qauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (ApoUon. 
ap»  Stepk,  Byx.  s,  v.  "Ayiev^)  Ariobananes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  of  Persis,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
OuagRmeU^  b.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Penian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  Ibroe 
the  pass ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
acooants,  a  Lycian,  haviqg  acquainted  him  with  a 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  waa  enabled  to  nia 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  campw  The  Persians 
then  tock  to  flight,  and  Ariofaananes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Airian,  iiL  18s 
Diod.  zvii.  68;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kmgs  of  Cqipadoda. 
Clinton  {F.  /f.  iiL  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.   Suinamed  PkUoromaem  (^t^ptiftatos)  on 
coins  (&  c.  93 — 63),  waa  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  B.C.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviiL  2;  Strab.  xii.  p.  540; 
Appian,  MiUtr.  10.)    He  was  several  tames  ex> 
polled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  aa 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  Uiat  he  was  restored  by 
SuUa  in  a  c.  92.   (Plut  SttOa,  5 ;  Liv.  j^  70; 
Appian,  MU&r,  57.)     He  waa  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  B.  c.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.     He  was 
then  restored  by  M.**  Aquillius,  about  b.  c.  89 
(Appian,  MUkr.  10,  11 ;  Justin,  xxzviii.  3),   but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  b.c.  88.   In  this  year 
war  was  dedaied  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobananes  was  deprived  of  hts 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  SuUa,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut  SuUa,  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fraptiu 
1 73,  ed.  Reim. ;   Appian,  Miiir,  60.)    Ariobar- 
aanes appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia,  tiiough  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  a  c  66,  when  Mithridates  seised  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.     (Cic.  pro  Ltg.  Man,  2,  5.)     He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.     Soon  after  this,  probablr  about 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  Lis  son. 
(Appian,  Jlft^.  105, 114,  B.  C,  i.  103 ;  Val.Max. 
V.  7.  §  2.)     We  learn  from  a  Gredc  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.      The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  waa  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  eflhced :  it  should  be  BA2IAEX12 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦lAOPXiMAIOT.     Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  snuJl  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


II.  Snmamed/'At2opator(^iAo««(r«p),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  a  c.  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  a  a  51,  in  which  year  his  son  waa 
reigning.  He  appean  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  fiither.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario* 
barzanes  in  one  of  his  orationiL  {Dc  Proo.  Cbns.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  aa 
well  as  his  fether*s,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Sumamed  Euaebea  and  PhUanmaem  (Ei^ 
C9^s  KoX  ^tXopdftiOios),  according  to  Cicero  (orf 
Fam,  XV.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  fether  nol 
long  before  a c  51.  (Cic  ^c)  While  Cicov 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected  Ariobananes  from  m 
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nrMpy  wbfeli  wm  fomied  agaiiiBt  him,  and  esta- 
hiiahed  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Ad  Patii.  ii.  17, 
XT.  2,  4«  5,  ad  AtL  ▼.  20;  Plut  Cie.  86.)  It 
■ppean  6mn  Ciearo  that  Aitohananes  was  ytrf 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Brntas 
mrgt  aoms  of  money.  (Ad  AtL  tL  1 — 8.)  In 
the  war  between  Caetar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  aarittance  of  the  latter  with  fire  handled  hone- 
men.  (Caea.  B.  C  iiL  4 ;  Flor.  !▼.  2.)  Caenr, 
howerer,  forgaTe  him,  and  enlarged  his  temtoriea. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Poatac  (DionCaaiu  zlL  63,  zlil  48; 
Hilt.  BdL  AIb^  84,  Ac)  He  was  slain  in  blc.  42 
bv  Caasins,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cassu  zItiL  88 ;  Appian,  B.  G  W.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobarsancs  the  inscrip- 
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tinn  is  BA2IA£a:K  APIOBAPZANOT  £YZEBOTa 
KAI  ♦lAOPAMAIOT.    (Eokhel,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOM  ARDUS  (*A^/uap8es),  aPenian  woid, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
merd  (nr),  whence  comes  merdi  (virilitas,  yirtus). 
AriehtHordtu  would  dieiefors  signify  **  a  man  or 
hcio  honoonble,  or  entitled  to  resnect**  (Pott, 
Biymoloffneke  Fonektm^m^  p.  xxxri.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Ario^  see  Ariaratbbs. 

1  The  son  of  Dareius  and  Pannys,  the  danghter 
of  ^nerdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tifaareni 
in  tbe  army  of  Xerxesi    (Herod,  vii.  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artophins,  commanded  the 
Caspii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.     (Herod.  Til  67<) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  tne 
commanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.    (AMch.  Pers.  88,  818.) 

ARrON  ('Af>(«r).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  baid 
and  great  master  on  die  ciihara,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nrmph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dith3rTambie  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
(Hend.i23;  SchoLodPmdLO^.  xiu.  26.)  AU 
tmditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  n.  & 
700.  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
story  (^  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prise, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
thian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rude  saOen  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  be- 
loved bard  of  the  plot,  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
on  the  dthaiab  In  festal  attire  he  phused  nhnBetf 
in  the  prmr  of  the  ahip  and  mvoked  the  gods  in 
laq^iiea  stnins,  and  toen  threw  himself  into  the 
Bat  UMBj  aong-loviDg  dolphias  had 


bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarua, 
from  whence  he  retomed  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise^  Periander  in- 
qoind  of  the  saibrs  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  wero 
pomshed  aeoording  to  their  desert  (Heiod.  L  24 ; 
OeUius,  xvi.  19 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194 ;  Ptius.  iii.  25. 
$  6.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Paoaanias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himseli^  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
phwed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Lc;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Setoff,  viil  54  ;  Aelian,  ff,  A.  xiL  45.)  A 
fra^ent  <tf  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Beigk*s  PoetoB  Lyrici  GroMi^  p. 
566,  Ac. 

2.  A  &bulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Pans,  viii  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (op.  Pom,  /.  e.)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Oaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smym.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Vhrg.  Cfeoty,  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  hone  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Herades,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Pans.  L  c ;  Hesiod. 
Sou.  Hen.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aedni  (in  the  modem 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arvemi  (Auveigne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jum).  The  hitter  called 
in  the  aid  <^  the  Germans,  of  wnom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  large 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000 :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Snevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Duiube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riesengebirge  and  Erzgebiige,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  ffeer^  '*  a 
host,^*  and  f^r$t^  "  a  prince,**  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  firam  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicHi.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  sedc  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fiued  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seised  a  third  part  of 
die  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  trinmii^ 
which  be  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  da- 
BMBidad  a  aaoand  portion  of  eqaal  eztenL    Dkfh 
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tiacui,  the  only  noble  Aedaao  who  had  neithei 
fitven  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requeited  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  aoooaqpcnied  by  a  numeroiu 
depatation  of  Gallic  chieft  oif  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  tenor 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  diould  be  known  to  Ario- 
▼istus,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Oaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Arioyistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
(Besanfon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  wludi  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  conmge  of  the 
Germans,  that  tliey  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  prooecd  with 
his  fiivourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inters 
view  between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  hut 
held  by  the  request  of  the  ktter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  dekiyed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  feuooeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  un- 
mediately  fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  firom  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himsel£  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retretit ;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  tiUcen  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fiune  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
(Hiiit.  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  **  netptis  aUus  Ariovistua  regno  GaUiarum 
potiretury  This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Coes.  D,  G.  i.  31—53 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii  31. 
&c;  Plut.  Cms,  18;  Liv.  £Mt.  104.)  [G.E.L.C.] 
ARIPHRON  ('Ap%Mr).  1.  The  fether  of 
Xanthippns,  and  grand&ther  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii  33,  viiL  131 ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Protag.  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  paean  to  health  ('Ty(eia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (d« 
Lapstt  inter  SalL  c  6.)  and  Maximns  Tyrius  (xiii. 
1 .)  It  is  printed  in  Beigk^s  PoeUu  Lyrici  Grata, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  (*Af>t(r9n).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacns,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (ApoUod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Ari^  derived 
itf  name  from  her.   (Steph.  By  a.  s.  o.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Teuoex  and  wife  of  Daidaniu. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  traditianft 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Bys.  s,  v.;  Lvcophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Danknus.  (ApoUod.  iii  12.  §  1 ;  oomp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

Sb  A  daughter  of  Macams,  and  wife  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  /.e.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTAE'NETUS  ('Apt<rraiyero9),of  Dymae, 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
B.  c.  207.    (Polyb.  xL  11.)     [ARisTASNua.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phoselis,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stepbanus  Byz.  (s.  o. 
r^Aa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  E^ypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoa  VioL  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  {BibL  Graec.  ii.  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'N£TUS('Af»irraiVcros),the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letters  {hmmOsMt 
^pftrriica/),  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambucua, 

iAntweqi,  1566),  and  subsequently  by  de  Pauw, 
Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (ZwolL  1749),  and 
Boisaonade  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  PUto,  Ludan,  Philostxatua, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aiistaenetos  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  tha 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  beea 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaaa,  to  whom  seversl  of  Libonins^  Epistles  are 
addresoed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  a.  o.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar- 
celL  xvii.  7.)  That  thia  supposition,  however,  ia 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cek- 
bmted  pantomimns  Caramallns  in  one  of  the  epia- 
ties,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifih  century  by 
Sidonius  Apolloniaris  (xxiiL  267)  as  his  contem- 
porary.    Sidonius  died  ▲.  d.  484.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  (*Apicrau^os\  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polybiua 
(Schweigh.  ad  Polyb,  xvii  1)  and  Plutaich  {Ph^ 
lop.  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  a  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Acbaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Polybius  defends  him  firom  the  chaige  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  be  was  again  strategus  and  accom' 
panied  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus  to  hia 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19 — ^21, 
32 ;  Polyb.  xvii  1,  7,  13.)  In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  b.  c.  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininua 
with  10,000  foot  and  1 000  horse  in  oider  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  &c.)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  b.  c.  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
embassy  that  hod  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiii,  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  poUtica,  but  not  di»- 
tinguished  in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9 ;  eomnw  Plat. 
Philop.  17  :  Paus.  viii  51.  §  1.) 


ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON.    [Aristasus.] 

ARISTA£US  (*Apumuos\  an  andent  dimity 
worshipped  in  TBiioni  porta  of  Oneoe,  aa  in 
TheHaly,  Geoa,  and  BMotia,  but  especially  in 
the  isbnda  of  the  Aegean^  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
aeasa  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pekagians. 
The  difiermt  accounts  abont  Aristaeus,  who  once 
was  a  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 
tluoQgh  the  benefits  he  had  confeiied  upon  man- 
kind, seem  to  have  arisen  in  diflFerent  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  soTersl  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
cither  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Qe,  or  according  to 
a  moR  general  tradition,  aa  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
bat  more  local  traditions,  call  his  fiither  Cheiron 
or  Caiystus.  (Diod.  ir.  81,  &c;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iti  500,  &c  with  the  SchoL;  Pind.  Pytk  ix.  45, 
&e.)  The  stories  abont  his  youth  are  very  nuu> 
▼elloaa,  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  farourite  of 
tiie  gods.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
oS  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
huth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taeoa  went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  Aa-ording  to  some  statements  he 
Borned  Autonoe,  the  daughter  -of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  sons,  Charmus,  Calaicarpns,  Ao- 
taeoD,  and  Polydoraa.  (Hosiod.  Theog.  975.) 
Aftor  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
kft  l%ebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  fixmi  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
on  altar  to  Zens  Icmaens.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  thenee  ha  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prnparad  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
sailfid  to  Sicily,  visited  several  isknds  of  the 
MediterFsneaUy  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
dinia. From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Oniecia  and  other  Oreek  colonies. 
At  last  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 
appeared. (Comp.  Paus.  z.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythobgy:  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
he  taoffht  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  oanses  of  destruction ;  he  was  a  3ff^f  ifS/uos^ 
dypctfr,  and  «Uff{i}n{p.  The  benefiu  which  he  con- 
ierred  upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
through  him  zain  and  refireshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
and  bees.  (Virg.  Georg,  I  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
ing the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex,  Numitm,  L  1.  p.  1 100,  and 
respecting  his  worship  in  general  Brundsted, 
Reisen^  ^c  in  Grieck,  L  p.  40,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiiL  7)  of  fiattua,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
£BATTua.j 
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ARISTAEUS  ('Apumuos)^  the  son  ofSamo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  ab  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  wwks, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii.  Matkem, 
ColL  init)  Stobaeus  has  given  {EcL  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (IIcpl  'ApftoWas),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Anstaeus.  (Fabric. 
BibL  Graec.  L  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.     [Aristbas.] 

ARISTA'OORA  ('ApurraySpa),  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  omtions. 
(Athen.  xiil  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  «.  *Aip6eu,) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA'QORAS  {*Aptirray6pas),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  c.,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphemes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  fidled.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  fiulure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphemes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  firom  His- 
tiaeus determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seiia 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arm»- 
ment,  deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  anny  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed ;  the  Persian  oommanden  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  fdlay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Mynrinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be* 
si^ed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  ntteriy  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126 ; 
Thuc  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARISTA'GORAS  {'Apurrvy6pas).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cuma,  son  of  Hezadeides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by.Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube^    On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  finm  Per- 
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■ia,  BL  a  500,  Amtagoru  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  nil  feUow-Kritiaens,  who,  how- 
ever, diamiued  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  it.  138, 
▼.  37,  88.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cysicua,  one  of  the  Ionian  chief* 
left  by  Dareitts  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.     (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  {*Apurrepf6pat\  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egsrpt.     (Steph.  Bys.  s.  vo,  'Epfunvfi- 

Aelian,  ff.  A,  zL   10.)    Stephanua   Bya.   («.  vu 

rvMUic^oAtf )  aaya,  that  Aristagonw  waa  not  much 

younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 

ha  18  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxxtl   1*2.  a. 

17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyiar 

mids,  he  would  iqipear  to  have  lived  between,  or 

been  a  contemporary  of,  Dnria  of  Samoa  and  Arte- 

miodorus  of  Ephesus. 

ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet  [Mbtaoxnu] 

ARl'STANAX  {'Apundi^),  a  Greek  physi- 

ician,  ofwhoae  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 

•date  it  can  be  "positively  determined  only  that,  as 

iie  is  mentioned  by  Soranna  (De  Arte  Obddr.  p. 

201 ),  he  must  have  lived  aome  time  in  or  before  the 

-second  ^ntnty  after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  (*Apf<rray9pM),  the  moet  ede- 
^rated  soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
•survived  Cfae  king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
ji&c;  Curt  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  viL  7;  Plut  Aler, 
2o.;  Aelian,  V.  IL  xil  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
Is  refeired  to  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xvil  25.  s.  38 ; 
R-ienchus,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviiL)  and  Lucian 
{i'Ailopat.  c.  21),  waa  probably  written  by  the 
«o<Kitbsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARlSTANDER,  gi  Paros,  was  the  sculptor  of 
<me  «f  tlie  irijpods  which  the  Lacedaononians  made 
AUt  «f  die  sp^  -of  the  battle  of  Aegoqpotami  {h,  c. 
405),  land  dedicated  at  Amydae.  The  two  tripods 
bad  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  Ariatander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Poljvleites  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  iiL 

lo    fi  e  \  rp    c  -I 

ARISTARCHUS C^pUrni>xos).  1.  Is'named 
with  Peiaaadei:,  Phiynichua,  and  AnUphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  '^Four  Hundred  **(ji.  a  411) 
at' Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strorgebt 
aiita-democftttic  partisans.  (Thuc  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  oouncil-room  with  Thenunenea, 
and  acting  at  Peicaoeua  at  the  head  of  the  youn^r 
oligarchic^  cavalry  (aA.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
Btrategns,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(/&  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  puniidied  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lycuig.  e.  Zeocr. 
p.  164;  Thiriwall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)    [A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarehical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  ia  recorded  by  Xeno> 
phon.  {Mem,  ii.  7.) 

3,  A  LaoedaamosiBny  who  in  b.  c.  400  was 
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sent  out  to  succeed  Clesuider  as  harroost  of  Byxan- 
tium.  The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  hia  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Bysantium.  Several  of  tnem^ 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itaell  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  bad  received  firom  Auaxibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyxicus, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Phamabazus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap^s  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii  2.  §§  4—7. 
vii  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeaua 
to  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  a.  c. 
190.   (Polyb.  XXL  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians,  appointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  de  BeU,  Miih.  c.  1 14.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Ap«<rrapxM),  of  Alex  an- 
DRiA,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.     ('Oyfipoirptrd,  Artemid.  iv.  23t) 

ARISTARCHUS  {'ApUrrapxos)^  the  Chro- 
NooaAPHBR,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  sitiui- 
tion  of  Athena,  and  the  eventa  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysiua,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildui- 
una,  Ep,  ad  Ludovieum^  quoted  by  Voasiua,  HisgL 
Graec  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS    ('ApiaTtfX9s\    the   most 
celebrated  gkammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samothtaoe.     He  waa  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  sdiool,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also.     Ptolemy  Phili^tor  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy   Physcon    too  was  one   of  hia  pupils. 
(Atheu.  ii.  p.  71.)     Owing,  however,  to  the  Uul 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosopht-rs  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  I'hj  scon, 
Aristarehus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  K^y|»t 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
btwause  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him   two  sons,  Aristagonis  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians, 
but  neither  of  them  ap[)cars  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  tdcnts  of  the  fiitbcr. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  oc 
* hpiar4px*^^  0'  ^^  ^^  *Apiirrdpxov»  Aristarehua, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Ciules 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  giamioaticnl  school  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  graiumariiuis  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  waa 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  exphiin  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  gFammariaiis 
6  Kopwpaiot  r£v  ypafifAartKuv^  or  d  ^pofifiariKfr- 
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»crf»t)L  Soidas  Mcribes  to  him  more  than  800 
commeiitaries  ( Jvof&n(fiara),  white  from  an  expres- 
•ion  of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  {E^aitt.  ii.  1.  257) 
come  writen  have  inferred,  that  Arietarchui  did 
not  write  anything  at  alL  Besides  these  throfjur^ 
fuera^  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
s-f^  dyoXiryCaf,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.  It  was  attacked  by 
Crtttes  in  a  work  wtpl  aimfiaKlas,  (Oellins,  ii  25.) 
All  the  WQfks  of  Aristarchus  ara  lost,  and  all  that 
we  hare  of  his  conaists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poeta.  These  fragments,  however, 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
tlie  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Enstathius,  and 
srill  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  foL),  had 
preserved  such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
shew  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatneas.  As  forns 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  hiter  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphaodies, 
are  the  worit  of  Ariatarchua  ;  that  b  to  aay^  the 
edition  which  Ariatarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fi&ct,  thirt  ao  many  other  gram 
mariana,  as  Callistratua,  Aristonicua,  Dklymua,  and 
Ptolemaeus  of  Aacalon,  wrote  aeparate  worka  upon 
it.  In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  hia 
time,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  ho  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.  Hia  explanationa  as  well 
as  hia  criticiams  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrasea,  but  he  entered  alao 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poemsr  He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  all^oriail  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  banning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  genenil,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  dajrs  by  the  author  of  **  Homerua.** 
The  antiqiiity  of  the  Homeric  poema,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
seem  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correctr 
ness  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  prorided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
cents, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byxantiun.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177),  in  which  Athenocles  of  Cysicus  is  pre- 
ferred to  Aristarchus^  are   more    than   counter- 
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balanced  by  othere.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  {TL 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right ;  and  Paiuetius  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarehus  a  foCKrif,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticiama  and  explanationa^  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesius,  Dmcrlatio  tie  Ariitarcko 
Orammaikat  Jena,  1725,  4to.;  Villoison,  Froleg^ 
ad  ApoUotu  Lett  Hem,  p.  xv.,  &c,  Prolep,  ad  Horn, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi,  &C.;  and  mora  eapeciolly  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Ffidegom,  in  Ifouu  p.  ocxri.,  &c.,and  Lehrs, 
De  Arktarcii  SiudiU  Homerku  I^gimont.  Pruas. 
1833,  8va)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (*Aplirrapxos).  1.  A  Greek 
PHYSICIAN,  of  whom  no  porticulare  are  known,  ex^ 
cept  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  n  c. 
261—246  (Polyoeii.  Sirutey,  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  truat  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemieaw 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other  physician  of  this  name  ore  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (Gal.  IJe  Compos.  Medioam,  ee. 
Loe,  V.  1 1,  vol.  xiii.  p  824.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CAptrrapxos),  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astrononien  of  the  Alexandrian 
achool.  Wo  know  little  of  his  hifttor}',  except  that 
he  was  living  between  b.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  fieydXi^  a^vra^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  liipparuhua  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  aumraer  aolstice  made 
by  Ariatarchua  in  the  50th  year  of  the  lat  Calippic 
period :  the  aecond  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  {de  Facie  m  Orhe  Lunae\,  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  the 
sucMsaor  of  Zeno. 

It  aeema  that  he  employed  himaelf  in  the  deter- 
mination of  aome  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (vspi  tivytOw  koX  dxoarr^Tu»¥ 
i}AIou  Ktd  o-cAi^viis).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  «.  e.  ^lA^o^y,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  aame  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Phito) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  Uie  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hj-pothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-anglcMl  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  tlie  instant  at  which  the  nhaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  tne.time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  meana  of  measuring 
angular  distimces  with  sufiicient  exactness.  In 
fiict,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereu  Ita  xeal  yalne  it  leM  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only ;  and  benoe  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  timet  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  timet  at  great,  the 
dittancet  being  to  one  another  nearly  at  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
purent  diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  too  groat.    The  uneory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  eairth^s 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  fonner.    (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84'.)    Of  courw  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.     The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like   trigonometry   was  known.     No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  feet,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.    [Eratosthknxs.]     Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth*s 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
tkcyMum  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Sonrn,  Seip,  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  ( Vitruv.  ix.  9) : 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximak- 
okr],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
sontal  plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
tur&oe  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  iu 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tangents.     The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun*s  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,   since  Archimedes  in  the 
^mfifiirris  (Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  ircpl  ^tyt- 
BWf  Sec  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Ariatarehus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished   with   the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (de/ae,  in  orb,  Utn. 
p.  92w)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar^ 
chus  ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
{^oTi$4fit¥os)^  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  r»ding  is  evidently 
KXtMfis  ^cro  9w  *Apf<rTapxo^»  «(•  t.  A.);  and 
Diogenes  LaifrtiuB,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle> 
anthes  mentions  one  wpds  *Ap((rraf»x<^*  (See  also 
ScxL  Empir.  atkt.  Math,  p.  410,  c;  Stobaens,  i.  26.) 
Arehiaedet,  in  the  ^^mflfdnis  {L  c),  refen  to  the 
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same  theory.  (^woriOrrm  ytlp^  «.  r.  X.)  But  the 
treatise  vcpl  ftry^Atf  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra- 
ther as  a  hypothau  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  btatement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  univcxw. 
In  feet,  Plutarch,  in  another  pUoe  (PlaL  Quoad, 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bnch.  {Gesck  d.  GnedL  Adromomie,  p.  468,  &c.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  ^fofifiln}!  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bon 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  ez|iression,  b 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antidpatioB 
of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  it  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth^s  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  tiroes  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popubr  doctrinea. 

Censorinus  {de  Die  Naiati,  c  18)  attributes  lo 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  me^puu  amnms  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatite  w^fA  fuy^v9 
was  published  by  Oeor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  trsnsktion  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol  iil  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Dehimbre,  HiU.de 
PAsinmomie  Andenne,  liv.  L  chap.  5  and  9 ;  La- 
place, J^sL  dn  Monde^  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Oraber's  Entydop'ddie,)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apltrrapxos)  of  Tmea,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athena,  was  contemporary  with 
F.uripides,  and  flourished  about  454  b.  a  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prise.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Euseb.  Cknm*  Armen.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit  63.  §  9,  tit  120.  §  2 ;  Athcn. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  playa, 
namely,  the  *AaicAinri^f,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  ^Ax<A>A«vs, 
which  Knnius  translated  into  Latin  (Festua,  $.  r. 
proiuto  aere)^  and  the  TdmKas,  (Stobaens,  ii. 
1.  §  1.)  [P.  S.J 

AICISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)  [P.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  (^Apurrias)^  of  Proconnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrobitts  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  alx>nt  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyras.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontnm,  in  sonthem 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  liviqg  340 
yean  ailer  hit  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  e^th  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  tliere  an 
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other  tndhiont  which  plam  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  deooibe  him  as  a  oontemporaryand  teach- 
er of  Homer.  (Stmb.  xiv.  p.  689.)  Intheaccoontof 
Heiodotiu  (it.  1^—16),  Tietsei  (ChU.  iL  724, 
Ac)  and  Saidas  (s.  «.),  Ariiteaa  vaa  a  magician, 
who  qiee  after  hb  death,  and  whoie  eoul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plear 
sore.  He  was,  like  Abaris,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  hare  in- 
trodooed  at  Metapontom.  Herodotos  calls  him 
the  fisTonrite  and  inspired  bard  of  ApoUo  (^»> 
€^XmfaMTos),  He  is  aaid  to  have  traTelled  through 
the  conntrics  north  and  east  of  the  Euzine,  and  to 
have  Tisitad  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  An- 
maspuft,  Cimmerii,  H  jperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nationa,  and  after  his  return  to  haTe  written  an 
e|ric  poem,  in  three  books,  called  rA  'AptiidtnrtMf  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
aeen  or  pretended  to  have  seen.  This  woric,  which 
was  unquestionably  iuU  of  marrellous  stories,  was 
nerertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aruteas  among  the  logogiaphers.  But  it  was 
oererthdess  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i.  p. 
21,  ziii  y.  689)  seems  to  judge  too  hardily  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  din)f>  7^t  tf  ra  d\Xos. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeia**  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Pans.  i.  24.  §  6,  ▼.  7.  §  9 ;  Pol- 
hue,  ix.  5 ;  Oeilius,  iz.  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  ru,  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  Terses  of  it  are  preserred 
in  Longinus  (De  SubUm.  z.  4)  and  Tzeties  {CStiL 
TIL  686,  Ac:).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
aelTes  denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it 
(Dionya.  HaL  Jnd.  de  Thveyd,  23.)  It  seems  to 
]»Te  alien  into  oblivion  at  an  eariy  period.  Sui- 
das  also  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  whidi,  howerer,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
JM  Nut  Cfraee,  p.  10,  &c.  ed.  Westermann ;  Bode, 
GeaeL  der  Epi$eL  Didiik,  pp.  472—478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARl'STEAS  Cti^trrma).  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
mantua.     [Arihtsur.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re* 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  AnaL  \y,  1. 
§  28,  tL  I  20.) 

3.  Of  Stntonioe,  was  the  Tictor  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  OL  191.  (Pans.  t.  21.  §  5;  Knuse, 
(Mympia,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Axvive,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Aigot, 
B.  c.  272,  as  nis  rival  Aristippuswas  supported  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.     (Pint  Pyrrh,  30.) 

5.  A  gxammarian,  referred  to  by  Vairo.  {L,L. 
s.  75,  ed.  Mliller.) 

ARl'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Phibidelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  librsry  at  Alexandria  (b.  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-gnanl,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleaxar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  bcdy  of 
seventy  eMers,  six  from  each  tribe,  whc  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  airival  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  islsnd  of  Pharos,  wherp,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  translators,  notcC  ro^f  4<8o/bii{Korra 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.    The  above  account  is 

E'ven  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
tter  from  Aristeas  to  hb  brother  Philocratcs,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fobrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  snortly  before  the  Christian 
aem.  The  foct  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  b.  a  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  820  n.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  mveniy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil  1561, 
Svo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo.;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Galhmdi  BMiotk,  Fair,  iL  p. 
771.     (  Fabric.  BiL  Graee.  iil  660. ) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preten  is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewisn  philosopher  (ap.  Etueb,  Praep. 
Evan,  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeus  (ViL  Mot,  2),  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  JwL  xii  2),  Justin  Martyr  {Ck^ort, 
ad  Oraee,  p.  1 3,  ApoL  p.  72,  DiaL  cum  Tryph,  p. 
297))  Irenaeus  (Adv,  Haer,  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i  p.  250),  Tertullian 
{Apolog.  18),  Eusebius  {Praep,  Evan,  viii.  1), 
Athanasius  {Synop,  S,  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  {Oaifck.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (IM 
Men$.  0i  Pond,  3),  Jerome  {Pra/rf.  m  Pentateuch ; 
(^laetL  M  Cfenet.  Prooem.),  Augustine  {De  Civ, 
Ihiy  xviii  42,  43),  Chrysostom  {Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  {In  Ptalm,  2),  and 
Theodoret.     {Prm/,  in  P$aim.)  [P.  S.] 

ARl'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian *s 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  IIAniAC  A^POAICIEIC.  From  the  style  uf 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  plnce 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckehnann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmaiin 
(  Werke^  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  vil  247),  and 
figured  by  Cavaceppi  {Raooolta  di  Statue^  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  {Mus,  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTElDES('AfN(rrcl8iIf).  1.  SonofLysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
fint  certain  appearance  in  history  as  arehon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  b.  c  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  Uie  best  and  juttest 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Sahmiis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  rov  hr*  'Apcort iSou 
^fwy.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)     In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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is  the  example  of  the  Tirtae,  so  rare  among  states* 
men,  of  juatioe,  aud  it  laid  **  to  have  become  siiiga- 
hrlj  fiunous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  bat  through 
the  whole  of  Oraeoe.**  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demoe- 
thenea  he  ii  styled  the  asaeeeor  of  the  ^6pos  (e. 
iirufoer.  pp.  689, 690),  and  in  Aeachinet  he  has  the 
title  of  **  the  Jnst**  (<!.  Hm.  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  Om.  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90.  n.  18,20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  oometed,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
hy  Comdini  Nepos,  Plutaich's  detailed  biography, 
derived  firon  Tsrioos  tmutM,*  good  and  bad. 

Hb  fiunily,  we  an  told«  was  andent  and  noUe 
(CalUaa  the  tocch-bearer  was  his  eonain) ;  he  was 
the  politinl  disciple  of  Cleisthenes  (Plat.  2,  Aiu 
Sadj  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  acconnt,  partly 
from  personal  chamcter,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistodes.  They  fooght  together,  Aristeides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  MaraUion ;  and  when  Miltiades  hoiried 
from  the  fiield  to  j^tect  the  dty,  he  was  left  in 
chazge  of  the  spoiL  Next  year,  489,  peihapa  in 
consequence,  he  was  arehon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  you*  earlier)  he  suffiued 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrapuloiis  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  oorruDtbn,  or  in  connexion, 
fiuther,  with  the  triumpa  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citixen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  f  Herod,  riii  79 ; 
Dem.  e,Ari$tog,  ii.  p.  802.  L 16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistodes  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  senrioe  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  stretegus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut  AritLW^  but 
oomp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest.  Their  replies 
to  the  profiers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  ^<^iia  'ApuntiBov  embra- 
dng  them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
cUuns  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  reg^  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratioJ  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  ipurrtta  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  PUtaea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  Calli»- 
thenes,  Idoroeneus,  Demetrius  Phalerens,  who 
wrote  an  'ApMrrciSiis  (Diog.  Laert  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus :  he  hod 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themisr 
todes  (see  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephonis, 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  B.  c),  and  Stesiinbrotus  Tbasius,  Deinon, 
Heradeides  Ponticus,  and  Neonthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthidcs  of  lieUanicus  aud  Phiiochorus,  and 
the  Chia  of  Ion. 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistodes,  as  directing  the  restore 
ation  of  the  dty  (Heiad.  Pont.  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  iu 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policr, 
perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
prodiwed  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  thivw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citisrna 
alike.  In477,aaj<nnt-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
aad  tluU  of  his  colleague  and  disdple,  Cimoii,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  waa  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
Its  kwB  and  fixipg  its  assessmenta.  This  fint 
^6pos  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  tmaury 
at  Deloa,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  timet,  as  marking  their  Satamian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  hb  kst  recorded  act  He  lived,  Theo* 
phiastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  Thirl wall*s  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  meaanre 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cxmon^s  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontns,  more  {wofaaUy, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  47 !«  the  year  of 
the  ostiadsm  of  Themistodes,  and  very  likdy,  as 
Nepoa  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  F,  If.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch*s  time  at  Phale- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense:  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  his 
foneral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  riietoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plut.  27;  comp. 
Dem.  c  Lept.  491.  25),  that  bis  son  Lysimachus 
received  hinds  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Aldbiodos; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daughter., 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalerens.  He  must,  so  fiv  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  arehon  eponymus, 
among  the  pentaoosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property  ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disdple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  CaUias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  tiroes ;  and  in  the  higher  points  ai 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  trui*,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proo!^  and  he  ct^rtainly  displays  a  sense,  very  un* 
usual,  of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimochus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  ui  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brou^^ht 
by  his  fiither  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupiL  hi 
the  Theaetetus  Socrates  speaks  of  hira  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained  ^  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Theages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  ^c  to  be  tnu*. 
(Pbt.  LachcB,  p.  179,  a,  &c;  TkeaeL  p.  151,  a; 
/•Aeojir.  p.l31,a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of  Archippus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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ihe  Greek  itatei  in  &  g.  425  and  424.    (Tfaac 
iT.  M,  75.) 

4,  An  Eleui,  cenqneted  m  the  armed  race  at 
Uie  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys*  hone-iace  at  the  Nemean  gamea. 
(Ptaa.Ti  16.  §3.) 

ARISTEIDES,    P.  AELIUS  (*AfN(rre(8i|s), 
■umamed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bcated  QnA  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudacmon,  a  priest  of 
Zens,  and  bom  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
aome  in  A.  D.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  ▲.  d. 
117.      He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
moat  nnpamlleled  seal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  he  cdtiTated  poetry  as 
an  amnsonent.    Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Attictts,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
inatmctions  from  Aristocles  at  Peigamns,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  giammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (PhUostr.  ViLScpk  ii.  9; 
Saidas,  «.  o.  *Apurr^lhis ;  Aristeid.  Orai,  /km,  m 
Alex,  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)      After  being  suiBdently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.    The  fione  of 
hia  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  whidi  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.    (Aristeid.  Orat, 
Aegypl,  ii.  p.  331,  &c. ;   Philostr.  VU,  Sopk  IL  9. 
§  1.)    Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  yean.    He  had  from  his  chUdbood  been 
of  a  v«y  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
hia  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
stadies,  for  he  was  well  at  intervals;  and  in  his 
**Sf!nnonea  Sacri**  (Icpol  xSyot^  a  sort  of  diar}'  of 
his  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  oiconniged  l^  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.    During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur> 
rions  into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.     {Sarm.  Saer.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324. 
&e.)     He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Anrelios,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Icmia,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides  represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smymaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
town.    The  Smymaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  hmi  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.   (Philostr.  Vii,  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
mjpuL  ad  M.  AureL  ei  Commod,  i.  p.  512.)     Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  ofiered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  acceptr 
ed  only  the  oflke  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  a.  d.  1 80,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.     The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  (Anihd,  Planud,  p.  376)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.     The  memory  of  Aris- 
teides was  lionouied  in  several  ancient  towns  by 
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statues.  (Libon.  FpisL  15.51.)  One  of  these  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconti, 
leonofftapL  Greeg.  i.  pUte  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  DimrL  StU.  Mmteo  Veromeae^  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifly*five 
orations  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  vis. 
ntpl  woKtrutoO  K&yov  icoi  mfi  d^cAoi^s  Aifyon. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  paneg}*rics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smj'raa,  Cisycns,  Rome  ;  one  among  thera 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
liocrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  ltpo\  Kirfoi^  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modem  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  ^tparent  reseni* 
blanoe  between  these  cuies  and  thoae  said  to  be 
eflRected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thoriacius,  OpmcuL  iL 
p.  129,  &C.)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  worics  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabridus  (BiU,  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  &c.),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  (CescA.  der  Griech. 
Beredtmxmk.  p>  821,  &,&)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  tune,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  das/Iiiig 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  ftir 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  diffisrence  between  himself 
and  the  oUier  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  intcnr'icw 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  ovk 
hriUv  Twy  ifwt&trrotv^  iXKd  rw  dxpiSo^yrttv, 
(Philostr.  VU,  Sbpi.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopat.  Prolfij.  in 
Arisiid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavoun  to  display  aa  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himsell  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Libmi. 
B^pist,  546),  Sei^us,  and  Porphyrins.  (Suid.  s.  vr.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  A rihteidesy^nhich  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (ik'halia  in  AiiUidia  OrulioHetf  Frank£ 
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1826,  8to.),  aiid  by  Dindorf  (voL  iii.  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeidet),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiqaitiea.  They  also  contain  numerons  fragments 
of  works  now  lost  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Arethas,  Metrophanes,  and  othor 
gxammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Maason,  OoUectofiea  Hutorica  AriUUtM 
aevmm  ei  vUam  tpectanHa^  ordine  ckrtmologioo 
digesUi^  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
tlwt  of  Dindoril  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (63  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Canter  pnblished  at  Basel 
a  Latin  transhition,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  transition,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604^  in  8  TolSb  8to.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia^  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 17*22,  2  Tols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske*s 
Antm/advenionet  m  AucL  Oraec.  toI.  iii.  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  ofation  wpos  Amrritmiy  Mp 
fh-ffAf (05,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afierwards  edited  acain  by  F.  A.  , 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes*  oration 
against  Leptines  (HiUle,  1 789),  and  by  Granert  in 
)uM  DedamaiwHM  LepUMoe,  (Bonn,  1827,  8to.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
Tp^f  AiifUKrMni  irtpi  drcAclos,  which  had  been 
discoyered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
CoUeA  SenpL  Vet,  toL  i  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipxig,  1829,  3  toIs.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  pointers.  Hu  fi&ther 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxt.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contempoiaiy  of  Apelles 
(PUn.  xxxt.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (/.c.) :  **I8  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sensus  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  ^9i},  item  perturbationes,**  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  obsenred  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  iis  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  {AnikoL 
Graec  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  {LecL  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
PelU.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  ahnost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.c), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (ib.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (i&.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  EUtea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
roinae ;  and  that  long  after  his  death.  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  {lb,  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(XXXV.  8)  Plinv  tells  us,  that  when  Mummius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attahis  bought  a  pic- 
|U(0  ot  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attains, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  AristeidcA  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtesans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
nopvoypdtpos.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  {Did.  €fAnL  9.v. 
Prnttiingy  pp.  685, 686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  its  peifection  to  Praxiteles;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaos.   (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  AxistoUy 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art  [Ariston  ;  Nicrrus.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  hb  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
l^ained  in  the  following  table  by  SiUig.  {OatoL 
ArL  «.  9.  Anioridet,) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 

! 


Niceros, 
son. 


Ariston, 
son* 

I 


I 

Aristeides, 
disdple. 


Antorides  and  Enpluanory 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polydetus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Periiapa 
he  was  the  same  person  as  die  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadium.  (Pans.  vL  20.  §  7;  Bdckh,  Onp.  lit- 
tery}, i.  p.  39.)  [P.  &] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athbns,  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  a^r  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  A.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost  (Euseb. 
Hist,  Eode»»  iv.  3,  Ckrtm.  Armen. ;  Hieron.  de  Vir, 
Iltu$t,20;  Eyist.adMagM,OniL84,p.S27.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  woric  enUded 
MlLBSlACA  {M^\1|<naKd  or  MiXijcrcaicol  Kiyoi\ 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  ]»t>se,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least  (Harpocrat  •.  v.  Scp^iHrn^s.)  It  was 
tranidated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Pint  Chus. 
32 ;  Ovid.  TmL  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444 ;  Lncian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tenn  MUe$im^ 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writen  think 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  his 
Mctamorphoges^  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Lttdmt, 
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Tbie  age  and  cGuntry  of  Ariateidet  an  nnknown, 
but  the  title  of  hia  work  ia  thought  to  &Toar  the 
ronjectore  that  he  waa  a  native  A  Miletua.  Voe- 
aius  {d0  HitL  Cfmee,  pw  401,  ed.  Weatermann) 
suppoaea,  that  he  waa  the  aame  penon  aa  the  Aria* 
tridea  of  Hiletna,  whoae  worka  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Penian  hiatoiy  (]CucfA4ia(,  'IroAMd,  n^Kracd) 
are  aeveral  timea  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Poro/iL), 
and  that  the  anthor  of  the  historical  work  Ttp) 
KriSev  waa  alao  the  nme  perMm.  (SchoL  Pind. 
/yA.iii.14.)  [P.  &] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  (*Apt0Tf(- 
9ns  KoirrxAioyos),  the  author  of  a  treatise  m  three 
bodu  on  muaic  (Tltpl  Mointuc^i).  Nothing  ii 
kuown  of  hia  hiatoiy,  nor  ia  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  hare  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quote*  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
anva  Capella,  who  haa  made  um  of  this  treatise  in 
his  work  JM  N^^m  PkUUogioB  «l  Mermrii,  UU  9. 
It  seema  probable  also  that  he  must  be  pkoed  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  ( Aristoz- 
cuua  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22, 23 ;  PtoL  Harm,  u,  9.) 

llie  work  of  Aristeides  is  perhaps  the  most 
ralaable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (dpiwwuc^)  in 
the  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
pnrhended  under  /«oiKriin$,  which  latter  science 
conbemphted  not  merely  the  reguUtion  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  tieats  of  Harmonies  and 
HkjfUun;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (fie- 
Aoveite).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effecta  and 
educational  poweia  of  muaic  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
namerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervale, 
and  of  their  oonnezion  with  physical  and  monl 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  hia  own,  IIspl  XIoniTiir^t,  which  is 
lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristozenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
bomins.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  ktter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antiqmu  Mimcas  Audort*  Septem, 
Amst.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Fiansins  of  Berlin.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graeo. 
ToL  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTBIDES,  of  Samo«i  a  writer  mentioned 
by  VaiTo  in  his  work  entitled  *^  Hebdomadea,**  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(AuL  GeU.  N.  A.  iiL  10.)  [P.  Sl] 

ARISTE^NUS  ALE'XIUS.    [Ai.bxju8  Aris- 

TBNUa.] 

ARISTEUSCAf»urrfftfr),  or  ARISTEASCApco-- 
riasj  Herod.).  1.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Fotidaea  in  iu  revolt,  &  c.  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Calliaa,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  with  it  on  rstuniing  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  oi!^  but  by  a  bold  course  made 
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his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  whs 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristeus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  aftci 
which  he  waa  occupied  in  petty  warfere  in  Cholii- 
dioe,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  suirender  of  PotidauMt, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrysiaa 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
aadora  there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  fxma  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  pnctised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thnc.  i.  60—65,  u.  67 ; 
Herod.  riL  137;  ThirlwaU's  Otwoe,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidamnus,  B.  c.  436.  (Thuc  i  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  &  c.  423.  (Thuc 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Aigive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichoa  at  the  Olympic  gamea.    (Pans.  vi. 

S.  §  1.) 

ARl'STIAS  (*Ap((rr(at),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  13.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  fiither,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Pans.  /.  c)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophodes  aa  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  Utter  contended.  Besides  two  dramaa,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  via.  the  Ki7pcs  and 
Cyclops,  Aristiaa  wrote  three  others,  via.  Antaeus, 
Orpheoa,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Compw  Athen.  zv.  p.  686,  a ;  Pollux, 
vii.  31 ;  Wdcker,  Die  Grieck.  Tragodien,  p.  966.) 

ARPSTION  (*A(H0rlw)^  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  n.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  &C.),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereaa  Pausaniaa,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Caaaubon  on  Athenaeus  (L  e.)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  waa  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self aa  a  citixen  of  Athena,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosiaa 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whose  name  waa 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  ciroumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citisen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarcli. 
His  letten  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king^s  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  chn- 
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meter,  m  thftt  he  ii  tpoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  (Praeoepi.  per,  Reip.  p.  809),  and  cbused 
by  him  with  Nabii  and  Catiline.  He  eent  Apelli* 
con  of  Teot  to  plunder  the  sacred  treaenry  of  Deloa, 
[Afsllioon],  though  Appian  {MUkrid,  p.  189) 
•ays,  that  thie  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  hmded  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peirsens,  the  hitter  of  which  waa 
occupied  by  Aichelaus,  the  general  of  Afithridates. 
The  suffBrings  within  the  dty  from  fiunine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  hare  eren  deround 
Uie  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  SnUa  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Ariation  fled  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dxagged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  I^the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Panomias  (L  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sullali 
life.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARI'STION  ('Apurr(«y),  a  suiseon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Paaicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Maokmam,  cc.  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  centuxy 
B.  c.,  as  he  lived  alter  Nymphodonu  (Oribas.  Und, 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS  ('V<^»»»<»»>  1-  Of  Lariasa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Goigias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Aristippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  fection  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen.  AubJk  i  I.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28 ;  PUt  Menaiu,  init.) 

2.  An  Ai^ve,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  AipM  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  B.  c.  272.     (Pint  Pyrrk,  30.) 

3.  An  Ai^ve,  a  difierent  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Aigos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aiatus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tynuit  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  II.  (Plut  AraL 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTI'lIS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 
ARISTIPPUS  CApferriwiroj),  son  of  Aritades, 
bom  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon^s  OecoAomicxu),  and 
by  his  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
desite  to  see  Socrates,  that  he  went  'to  Athens 

*  In  the  extract  frtim  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Classid  Audores 
e  Vaticanis  Codidbut  EdUi^  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vl6v  instead  of  -warkpa  in  p.  1 52, 1. 23, 
and  *Apurrlup  instead  of  *AprW  in  p.  158, 1. 10. 
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for  the  purpose  (Plut  de  Cmriot,  2),  and  vemained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  exaeatioiiy 
B.  c.  399.  Diodoms  (xv.  76)  gives  b.  a  366  aa 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  «rith 
the  fiicta  which  we  know  about  hhn,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  Antkmk.  Pimi,  179),  that 
Lais,  the  eourtexan  with  whom  he  waa  intimate, 
was  bom  B.  c.  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Soeratee,  he  wandeivd  both 
in  prinaple  and  prsctice  very  hi  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.     He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living ;  he  indulged  in  senatuil 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of   the    notorious 
Lais ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socntes  who  did  so,  Di«g. 
Laert  iL  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  he 
resided  in  a  tomiga  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  Mem.  il  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  lifu  at 
the  court  of  Dionysiua,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phemes,  the  satnp  who  drove  Uie  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  B.  a  896.  (Died.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Bnickcr, 
HitLOni,PkiLu.2,9.)    He  appears,  however,  at 
but  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  &c.)^  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  firom  all  circumstanoes  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirai  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  (J^  i.  1. 18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  **mihire$j  nou  me 
rebus  mbjtmgere^'"  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,   **  oimhu 
Ar'utqtpum  decuU  color  et  etatut  el  rea^*    Thus 
when  reproached  fur  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences, 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  tlmt  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.     When  Dionysiiis, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  phice  at  table,  he  said,  ^  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat.**     Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  foithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the   same  calm 
temper.    To  Xenophon  and  Rlatn  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  {L  c), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from   the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.     (See   StaUbaum*s  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Metapky*,  ii 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.     (RkeL  ii  23.)     He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  fnrrpoS/Sairrof),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.     Laertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (b.  c.  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (b.  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
anthonhip  is  ascribed  to  ArUtippus,  though  he  aim 
says  that  Sosicntes  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  2.75)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.     Among  these  are  truatisos 
rifpl    nai8<laf,    Ilepl  'Afitriif,    Ufpi  Ti^x^S    <uid 
many  others.     Somo  epistles  attributed  to  him  are 
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daerredly  rejected  aa  forgeries  by  Benilej.  (i)w* 
teriaikm  om  PkalarUf  j-c.  p.  104.)  One  of  these  is 
to  Arete,  and  its  spahoiisness  is  proTed,  among 
other  aignmeiita)  by  the  oocurreDoe  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  dty  near  Cyiene,  BtpcWmi,  which  most 
have  been  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whose 
dialr<:t  0  stuids  for  ^  so  that  the  name  is  equim> 
lent  to  ^/MFimi,  tie  vietonowu 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
ral, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Aristippns;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  loss  of  contemnorary  documents  to  separate 
the  parts  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  fiwt  pointed  out  by  Ritter  (Gcackickts  der 
PkUotopkie^  vii.  3),  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eadozus 
rather  than  Aristippos  as  the  representative  of  the 
diictrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum  {EUk, 
Sic  X.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
schooL* 

The  Cyrcnaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
tliai  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fTiirly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too, 
AriKtode  accuses  Aristippns  of  neglecting  mathe- 
iiuitics,  as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
cirpenter  and  tanner.  {^letaphjf$,  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  vis.  the  studv 
(>r  ( 1 )  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  FeeL 
i)i<7B  and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(.))  Proofs.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (6)  with  logic, 

1.  The  first  of  the  nve  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic  Socrates  considered 
hitppineas  (>.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippns, 
biking  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pun  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
IHrsire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
»abjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  r^Aor  of  hu- 
man life  was  momentary  pleasure  {^tMov6xfiovoi^ 
Htpucii),  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Piist  is 
gone,  mid  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
therefine  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  cuSoi^oi'fa, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the  smu  of 
particnhur  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad* 
luit  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  Uian  ho 
ponaeftsea,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensuxd  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 

m.uiy  separate  Wai|  as  his  life  contains  moments. 
"i.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plca- 

*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
(Elk,  Nic,  z.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  i  e.  plea* 
sure  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  {Iv 
Kor^iru),  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  bre«*ze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no-pciin  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breese.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippns 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

S.  Actions  are  in  themselv<«  morally  indifTcrent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bod.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  litUe  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Drucker  (Hi$L 
OHi.  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  Uw  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  J  (nrov8a2br  oid*M  dfrovoK 
irpd|«i  iid  rdv  M-uesffMW&t  fyidtu  jced  M^as^  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue — a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  soke  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  mformation.  For  the  Cyremucs  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  tact,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  tchiie  or  tweni; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  fchite  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  it 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  some  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proo&,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opmions  we  recQffnize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Ileradeitus  and  Protagoras, 
OS  given  in  Phito*s  Thcaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stsited 
or  implied  in  the  Cyreimic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  hunuin 
knowledge  becomes  a  ftuitastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  vis.  that  knowledgf 
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in  senaatioii,  is  the  fbundatioo  of  Ijocke*s  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  peroeire  its  oonnexion 
with  the  oomeqnencet  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naica.    To  reriTe  these  was  resenred  for  Hume. 

The  andent  uithoritles  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
geats  LaotiuB,  ii  65,  &c;  Sextua  Empiricns,  adv, 
Maik.  TiL  11 ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to;  Cic  Tute.  iil  IS,  2-2, 
Acad,  ir.  7, 46  ;  Enseb.  Prcup,  Evang.  ziv.  18,  &c 
The  ehief  modem  works  are,  Knnhardt,  DimertaUo 
ph^Mn-kktorin  ds  Arut^ipi  Pkiiotopkia  moraU, 
Hehnstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  ArigHpp  und 
JBhuffs  sriner  ZeUgemtmen^  Leips^  1800-1802; 
Ritter,  OududtU  der  Piiloiopkie^  riL  3 ;  Bracker, 
HidanaCriiieaPkilonphiae,n.2y3,  [a£.L.C.] 

ARISTO  CAptffTti)^  the  best,  a  somame  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Pans.  I  29.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (^pi$L  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  exodlent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  Uiwyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfiectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  T%e9aMrus  Jun$, 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notea  on 
the  Libri  PosUriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Gasaius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinns.  *^Ari$to  m 
dtvrttu  Fftmtianiij^  or  Fronimianii^  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  2.  a.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
deereta  were  has  never  been  satisfectorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  %  2, 
20.  tit  8.  s.  8,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  raponsa 
and  epidolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetiod  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  b€«n  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  pnssage  in  Oellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtis ;  and,  frx>m  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Dijfe$la  and  Be^xmsa,  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [CAPrro],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeian  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Vitae  JCtorutn, 
No.  12 ;  Orotius,  2, 3,  in  Franck*s  VUae  Tripertiiae 
JCtorum  Vcterum,  HaL  1718  ;  Heinec.  Hisi.  Jur, 
Rom.  §  260,  1;  Zimmem,  Rouu  lUdU»'Gndudiie, 
ToL  L  8  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.    rARMTON.] 

ARISTOBU^LE  (*A/M<rro«odXi|),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
bailt  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  ThcmuL 
22  ^  f  L.  S  1 

XrISTOBU'LUS  ('Ap«rT<JtfoM\or).  1.*  Of 
Cassandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Gnsat  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  tne  agtt 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Ludan,  MaarA.  22.) 
His  work  is  idso  frequentiy  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iL  p.  43,  d.  vL  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  484,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  (^AUm,  oc  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Stiabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  XV.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Ludan  relates  {Qaontodo^kist, 
oomacfib,  c.  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritua. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  aflhirs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  tiie  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut  de  Fktv.  c  14. 
PandL  Mm,  c  32.) 

8.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  b.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetea.  (2  AfacoaL  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  (^Tir^trcct  riis  Mwihrims  ygor 
^t),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (^Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  K  V.  p.  595,  c  d),  Euaelnus 
{Pratp,  Eo,  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  eodesiastical  writers.  The  object  ^  thu 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  feet  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  DiatriU  de  ArisldmU^ 
Judaeo^  Slc  edUa  pott  andorit  mortem  ab  J,  Jauh^ 
eia,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  his 
philosophy.  ( Ding.  Lsiert  x.  3,  Plut  Norn  posm 
ntacUer  ti'rt  jov.  £^ic.  p.  1103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('Apurrtf^ovAof),  princes  of 
Judaea.  I.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus. 
In  B.  c.  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ani,  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3;  BdL  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  titie  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  tiiat  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his&vourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brother^s  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituroeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  <^(A^AAi}y  from  the  fevour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (JosepL  Ani.  xiii  11; 
Belt  Jud.  L  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  AtU,  xiiL  16.  §  I;  BdL  Jmd, 
I.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's 
reign  he  set  himseU'  against  the  party  of  the  Phaxi- 
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wlioM  infinenoe  the  had  restored  ;  and  after 
ker  death,  b.  a  70,  he  made  war  against  hit  eldest 
brother  Hyicanns,  and  obtained   from  him   the 
icaignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-prietUiood, 
chiefly  throqgh  the  aid  of  his  &ther*k   friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  pbeed  in  the  several  fort- 
resses of  the  coontry  to  save  them  from  the  yen- 
geanee  of  the  Pharisees.     (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  16, 
jdr.  1.  $  2;  BelL  JwL  l  5,  6.  $  1.)     In  B.  c  65 
Jvdaea  was  invaded  by  Aietas,  kug  of  Arabia 
Petmea,  with  whom,  at  tiie  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idnmaean,  Hyrcanns  had  taken  refuge.     By 
him  Anstobulns  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  b^* 
ai^ged  in  Jeiusalem     bat  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
laiae  the  siege  by  Seaoms  and  Oabinius,  Pompey*s 
lieutenants,  whose  interrention  Aristobulus  had 
pnrehased.  (Josrah.  AnL  ziv.  2,  S.  $  2;  Bdl,  Jud. 
1.  6.  §§  2,  3.)    In  B.  c.  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
befoie  Pompey  at  Damascos,  but,  finding  him  dia- 
posed  to  &Tonr  Hyreanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.    On  Pompey*s  approadi, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an   order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in   impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission  ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perfonn  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sie^red  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulus and  his  children  as  prisoners.     (Joseph. 
AwL  xiv.  3,  4 ;  BM.  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Pomp, 
cc  39,  43 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvit. 
15,  16.)     Appian  (BelL  MUk.  c.  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  deaUi  imme- 
diately after  Pompey*s  triumph.     In  b.  c.  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  Antigottus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,   was 
joined  by  laige  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war;  but  h?  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Hachaerua,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Oabinius.   (Joseph.  Afd,  xiv.  6.  $  I ;  Bell.  Jud, 
1.  8. 1  6 ;  Plut  AnL  c  3 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
terests there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey 's  party.    (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiT.  7.  §  4;  BeU,  Jud,  L  9.  §  1;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
18.) 

3.  Omndson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod*s  wife  Mariamne,  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod*s  having 
eonfened  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelns,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  <^ce  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  Uie  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  niged  by  Mariamne*s  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelua  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  yean  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
aigna  against  him  with  Cleopatn,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
aon.  Herod  diaeovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
tieadieRmsly  drowned  at  Jericho,  b.  c.  35.  (Jo- 
seph. AmL  XV.  2,  8;  BelLJud,  i.  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Oreat  by 
Mariamne,  was  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.     (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  XV.   10.  $  1.)     On  their  return   to 
Judaea,    the   suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patbr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
mamed  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother^s  death.     In  b.  c.  11,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia   before   Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.    Three  yean  after,  Aristobulus  was 
E again  involved  with  bis  brother  in  a  chaige  of 
lotting  against  their  fiither,  but  a  second  reoonci- 
ation  was  effected  by  Anhelaua,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  fether-in-law  of  Alexander.     A  thiM 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Euiydes,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fetal :    by  permis- 
sion of  Augustus,   the    two   young  men    were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were   soon    after    strangled  at  Se  baste, 
&  c.  6.    (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  1 — i,  8,  10, 11 ;  BelL 
Jud,  i.  23—27 ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.) 

5.  Sumamed  "the  Younger** (<i  I'ccvrcpor,  Joseph. 
AnL  XX.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5.  g  4;  BeiL  Jud,  i,  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — ^Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalds, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appean  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  fevour.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  XX.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
chaige  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  8;  BelL  Jud,  ii.  10;  Tac.  HisL  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
BelL  Jud,  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  CUudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  {Aut, 
XX.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  who^ 
death  took  place  in  a.  d.  44.  He  was  married  to 
lotapa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviiu 
6,%  4;  BelL  Jud,  a,  11.  §6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  A.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac  Ann, 
xiii.  ft  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
BelL  Jud,  vii.  7.  §  1 )  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  fetther^s  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  n. 
52;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  C^sennius 
Paetns,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  L  &)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Ari^tobulns;  of  these  nothing  further  in  recorded. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [  E.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxzT.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrus,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades.    [P.  S.  j 

ARISTO€LEIA  CApurr<^ieAfia),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kuster.;  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertias  (viiL  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  («.  v,  nv$ccy6r^s.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  Iiave  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  BibL 
Graee.  L  p.  8S1. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  (;Kpurrotth*'tlas\  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Sahunis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  ('ApurroicAfttnO,  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpandcr,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad,  ArUtopL  Kub.  958 ;  Sui- 
das, g,  o.  ^fwrts.)     [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  CApitrr6K\ttTos\  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  {Lyaimd,  c  2),  or  Aristocritus 
(*Api<rr6Kpiros)  or  Aristocrates  (^ApurroKpdrvis)^  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &C. ),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver. 

ARi'STOCLES  fA/JierraitXiJt).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
R  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammoniut  (de  IHff' 
Foe.  under  iwuHfitos)  mentions  a  work  vfp2 
woirtTuajt.  There  are  several  other  worics:  vis. 
vcpl  BioA/ktov  (EtymoL  M.  «.  v,  KVfM ;  comp. 
Cramer^s  AneodoL  L  p.  231,  iiL  p.  298),  Aaxtipmv 
voXtrcfa  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor, 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Slrom,  vi  p.  267; 
Varr.  deLmg,  LaL  x.  10,  75,  ed.  MUller;  Dionys. 
Hal  jDmarvA.  &) 

2.  Of  Pcrgamus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperon  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seixed  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Peigamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perapicnity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (Wx*^ 
iyiiTopiK^\  letters,  declamations,  &c.  (Philostr.  VU, 
S'^Jui\.Z\  Suidas,  s.t>.*Api(rroffXn';  Eudoc.p.66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (CyrilL  e.  Jtd.  ii.  p.  61), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  thixxl 
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century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  (a.  v.} 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  Ilifrcpor    mtov^m&T^pos    0/ii|^s  ^    IIAarMr. 

2.  T^x*^  ffnTopaud,  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapia. 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Pbiloflophy,  likewise  in  ten  book^  The  last  of 
these  woiks  appean  to  have  been  a  histolty  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragroelnt6  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (PraiqK  Rean^  xiv. 
1 7-21,  XV.  2, 14 ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  Tktrap.  Serm. 
8,  and  Suidaa,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippus.  (Suid. «.  o. 
*ApnrroKKris,) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeos  (iv.  pw  174} 
attributes  a  work  T<p2  x^9^^' 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Append,  Epufr,  m.  7,  ed.  Tauchnits.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  napdt8o(a,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  (<m/  Antikd,  Gr, 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  aa 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobaeus  (FhnLey,  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar,  (ptjftnp,  vii  66.)     [US.] 

AUl'STOCLES  (^AptoroirA^s),  a  phy6ici.in, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  A  h- 
dromachus.  (Ap.  GaL  De  Oompoe,  Afedioum,  aec. 
Loeoty  vi.  6,  voL  xiL  p.  936 ;  ibid,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compoe,  Maiieam,  Btc  Gem,  vii. 
7,  voL  xiiL  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cnuner*s  Aneodota  Graeoa  Pari" 
siemda^  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARPSTOCLES('AfNcrroic\iff)»Kulptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pansanias  w«  leam  the  follow- 
ing particuhin : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculpton ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be- 
fore Zoncle  was  called  Messene  (PaoB.  ▼.  25.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  B.  c. 

(2.)  The  Btarting^pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription : 

*Os  rijv  iwirdi^ariv  *0\vfarlif.  tZparo  rrpmros 
Tf  ti^e  II*  KXwiras  viis  *AptffTOKXious, 
(n.  20.  §  7  ) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristocles  had  a  pnpiU  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  fiither  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Aegina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  AntkoL  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Ageladas  and  Canachus.   [Agklada&] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratna,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Pans,  vi  3w  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  wi^  the  Greeks,  counting  btoth  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  wen 
two  sculptors  of  this  name:  Aristodee  the  eldei^ 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a 
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pffobaUy  becniue  he  waa  born  at  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  tooght  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
toclea  the  younger,  of  .Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of 
Canacfaas :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculptaie  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
■eren  generationa,  namely,  Aristodes,  Cleoetas, 
Ariatodea  and  Canachua,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
Sostratus,  and  PttntJaa. 

There  is  sooie  difficulty  in  detenoining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  dikte  of  Cana- 
chtts  to  be  fixed  at  about  540— -508  b.  g.  [Cana- 
GuroJ*  ^(^  l^^o  ^0  ^te  of  lus  toother,  the  younger 
Aristodea,  and  allowing  80  yean  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristodes  must  have  lired  al&nt  600 — 
568  &  c.  Bockh  (Corp,  Inaerip.  L  p.  39)  places 
him  twwiMrftgfefy  before  the  poiod  when  Zande 
waa  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pauaanias  to  require  such  a  restric- 
tion. By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
arUfta  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
•f  dates: 

1.  Aristodes  flourished  600to568  a.  a 

2.  Cleoetas  „        570— 5S8    „ 

4.  Synnoon         „        510—478    , 

5.  Ptolichus        w         480—448    „ 

6.  Sostratns        n         450—418    „ 

7.  Pantias  «  420—388  „ 
These  dates  are  found  to  agree  very  well  wiUi  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
articles.)  Sitlig  (CaiaL  AH.  •.«.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  difier  from  the  above. 
He  caknktes  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
452,  424,  and  396  b.  c.  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  dder 
Canndins  was  the  brother  of  the  younger  Aristo- 
des, and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  diet  Aristodes.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Anstodes,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
straggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amaxon  on  hone- 
back«  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zande  (v.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zgus  and  Onn}nnede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Onothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(▼.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  ttie  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x^^*'')* 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLI'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxT.  U.S.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
bo  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTCCRATES  i^ApurroKpArris).  1 .  King 
of  Ordiomenns  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
viigin-priesteas  of  Artemis  Hymnia.  (Pans.  viii. 
6.  §  8,  13.  §  4.) 

^  King  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hico- 
taa,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Mcssenians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
treachery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
thii  waa  discovered  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 
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stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  fiimily 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, or  completely  destroy  ed  according  to  Poly- 
bitis ;  but  the  latter  st;itenieut  at  all  events  caiuiot 
be  conxMst,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristudamus 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c.  G80— 640.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362; 
Pans.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  §  2,  &C.,  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Plut  de  sem  Num,  VimL  c  2 ;  MiiUer. 
Aeyinetiea^  p.  65,  Dor,  L  7.  §  11.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrotes  of  pi-oposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charidemus.     [Cuaridkmuh.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  &  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po* 
lyb.  xxxiiL  9,  with  Scwvighauscr^s  note.) 

6.  Aji  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  LacedneinonLon  affairs 
(lUutmviKi)^  of  which  Atheuaeus  (iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  refern^d 
to  by  Plutarch  {Lycurg,  4,  31,  Philop,  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  •.  u.  'AScCktis  ;  Schol.  ad 
Soi'h,  Track.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  (•Af»icrr«cpc£Ti|j),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gorg,  p.  47*2, a.), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Thernmenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc  viii.  89,  92  \  Lys.  e.  EraL  p.  126  ; 
Dcmosth.  c.  Theocr,  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (Ar, 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  liis 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Aldbiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii.  69;  Nep.  Ale  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Argiiiusiic, 
B.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell,  i.  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  {*ApioroK^rint),  a  gnun- 
nwrian,  whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromochus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Comptm. 
Afedwam,  tee,  hoc  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer*s  Aneedoia 
(Jruecu  PcnisiensiOf  p.  395.  [W.  A.G.] 

ARISTO'CREON  (*ApioTOKpiufy%  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrj'sippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  185 ;  Plut.  de  Stoic,  Repugn,  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  ns 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H,  N,  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vi.  29.  8.  35,  30.  s.  35;  AeUan,  H,  A,  vii. 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  (^ApiarAKpvros).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.     [Aristoclbitus.  j 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  MUetui  (Schol.  ad 
ApolL  Rhod,  I  186),  who  is  quoted  by  rarthenius 
(c.  1 1),  and  Pliny.     (H,  N.  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  CApiorrficvirpoy),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persiana, 
a  c.  498.    (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODETME  ('A^McrroS^ir),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  load  tradition  of 
Sicyon.  became  the  mother  of  Aratos  by  Asclepin*, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  punting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem> 
pie  of  Atdepioai  (PaiUb  ii.  10.  §  3,  ir.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.  [L.  S,] 

ARISTODE'MUS  QApurrSiiifios),  a  son  of 
Aristomachas,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Prodes.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemns  was  killed  at  Naupaetns  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  &c>,  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heradids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iiL  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Kurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  tI.  52 ;  Xenoph.  At^esiL  8. 
§  7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grond- 
fiither  of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
lAp,  Sekol.  ad  Find,  Idk  iv.  104.)  [L.  &] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurr^/Mi),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Enrytns  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
reUteid,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  feU  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  dtriftof ;  *'no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward**  {6  rpitras  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Pktaea, 
B.  a  479,  he  M  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  remored  his  drt/«io,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod.  riL  229 — 
231 ;  see  Valckn. and Biihr, adloc;\x.1\\  Suidas, 
t.  V  AiMcoiipyor.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  CAf^urrrfau/ioi)*  historical. 
1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolas  declared  that 
•he  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  dauffh- 
ter  of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As  however,  the  orade  had  added,  that  i^ 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  fother,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  &ther.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
•oed  to,  his  love  fw  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  dedarad 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemus, 
enxaged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  waa  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  uf 
Aristodemns  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  fother.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus*  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2---6  ;  Diodor. 
Fragm,  VaL  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorf. ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evcmg,  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  orade  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  yean  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  hist  some  fovounble  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  \th  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  decbured  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  lu4>pened  about 
B.  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  b.  c.  721 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  efiect  by  finaud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemns  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  &  a  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  reoqgniae  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Pans.  iv.  10 — IS.) 

%  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  history  is  le- 
hited  at  great  length  by  Dionysins.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  fiunily,  and  sumamed  MoAoa^s, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  andenu  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  fovour  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  dcatli, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumoe^ 
II.  c.  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
diiiarming  the  people,  removing  the  oiale  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  hibour  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.  In  this  way  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  fiunily.  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  p.  418,  &&,  ed. 
Sylb.;  Diod.  Fragm.  U6.  vii.  in  the  *^  Excerpt  de 
Virt.  et  Vit;**  Suidaa,  s.  v,  *Apurr^i|/uof.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  {de  VirL  MuUer,  p.  261),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquina.  According 
to  Livy  (iL  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  HitL  of  Borne,  I  p.  553,  See.) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Small  {6  fwcf>6s)f  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  luui  a  contarta- 
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with  him  respecting  ncrifices  and  divination, 
whieh  Amtodemiu  despiaed.  (Xen.  Memor,  Soer, 
i.  4.  f  2,  &c)  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
whose  society  he  sought  as  mach  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  whidi  he  seems  to  have 
done  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (PUit5^iNpos.p.  178, 
Pkaed.  pw  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  a&izs  of  his  time,  and 
bekniged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dem.  ds  Omm.  p.  282, 
4e  FaU.  Leg,  pp.  844, 371.)  ]>emosthenes  (c  Phi- 
i^  iii.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  ooontry.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
F<iU.  Ltg,  p.  442 ;  comp.  Cic.  dt  Rb  PvbL  iy.  11; 
Plat.  ViL  jr.  Oral;  SchoL  ad  LmAm,  ToL  il  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syncnse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (LIy. 
xjdr,  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gouns,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.C.  815, 
to  Pdoponnesos  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
chon  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  laige  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arriTal  in  Laconia, 
he  obiuned  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
m  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
goremor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
alBed  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aristodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endearoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  sarrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  B.&  814,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
Aetolians  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
eaDed  freedom.  After  this,  aa  806,  Aristoda- 
mos  occurs  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xizi 
57--«6  ;  Pint  Demetr.  16,  17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  and  shortiy  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
gulea  and  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  throuni  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  surname  XeiioTos,  In 
his  reign,  Geomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Acrotatns  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  Acrotatns  was  slain.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Derao- 
phanea,  two  patriotic  dtisens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
fiieuds  of  young  Philopoemen.    (Plut.  PkUop,  1.) 
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His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mmlopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanus.  (viiL  86.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  {^Kpurri^iMs),  Uterary. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Aristar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind,  Nem,  viL  1 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Stmbo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (I$ih,  i.  1 1 )  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (dvt^i^f )  of  the  former. 
He' was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  ha 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  Uter 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(/oTo^(ai),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  (Erot,  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  litg.  LaL  x.  75^ed,  M'dller;  SchoL  ad 
Horn,  IL  ix.  854,  xiiL  1.) 

8.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (i.  v.  'EAAoyoSfffoi)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tertulfian  {ds  An,  46)  and  Eusebius.  (Ckrtm,  L 
p.  87  ;  comp.  Synoellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dmdorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (SchoL  ad  TkeoerU,  vii.  1031 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  dty  (Oq^'olmi),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  jprincipally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (s.  v.  OfwKdXot  Ztfis,  where 
the  name  'Apurrwpdnis  has  been  justiy  corrected 
into  *Apurr((8T)/A0i)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Phoen.  lb'2, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  Rkod.  ii. 
906  ;  Valckenaer,  ad  SdnU,  ad  Ew^,  Phoen,  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identiad 
witii  any  of  Uiose  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (ParaiUL  Mm,  85)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fribles,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  y*\oia  diro/uryioytvfAara,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viiL  pp.  338, 845,  xiiL  p. 
585).  A  thiid  occun  in  Clemens  Alexandriiiua 
(Sirom,  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtgi 
tt&fmiidTtty^  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicatn] 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  *A/N(rrd8i|/xof.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv,  Chlot.  init.)  as  his  content 
poiary.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS    ( 'ApitrrMii/Aos ),    artists^ 
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I.  A  painter,  the  lather  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
machus  [Nicomachus],  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxzr. 
10.  8.  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  uxt- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art 
( Philostr.  Prooem. Icon,  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C. Pt  M.] 

ARISTO'DICUSCAf)«rrrf«ucoj).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  than  as  a 
suppliant  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
oi-der  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.     (Herod.  I  158,  159.) 

*2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antliology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Amdect,  p.  260,  oomp.  p.  191  ;  AnthoL 
(7r.  vii.  189.473.)  [L.  &] 

ARISTOOEITON.    [Harmodius.] 

ARISTOGEITON  (^kptaroy§lrw\  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  &ther,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  nnable  to  pay: 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquent  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  diaracter. 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  OraL  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot  Cod,  p.  496 ;  Plut  Phoe,  10 ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  **  the  dog.**  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudoda 
(p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp.Phot  Cod,  pp.491, 495  ;  Tzetz.  CM.vi.94, 
&c,  105,  &C.;  Harpocrat.  s.  fw,  AdroKXtUhis  and 
B4pera¥Bpos),  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  ApopfUL  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Prarf,  ad  Demodh.  Orat.  c. 
Aristoff.  in  Schaefer^s  ApparaL  Crii.  iv.  p.  297, 
&c. ;  and  Aeschin.  e.  Timarch.  p.  22 ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Opuscul.  iL  pp.  201^240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  CApt<rroy€iTu»%  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Oenoe  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 
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the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  DelphL  (Pans.  z.  10.  9  Sw) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  Uke- 
wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  ot 
Orehomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  25.)  We 
learn  fit>m  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thebans.  Plinj  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  ]  9),  that  Hy- 
patodoms  lived  about  OL  102.  The  above-men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  01. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Aigives,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  b.  c  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodoms  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  eariy  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  b.  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodonu,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'GENES  (^Apurrayhnis)^  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  &  c.  407.  (Xen. 
HelL  L  5.  g  16;  Diod.  xiiL  74;  Plut  Ale.  c  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callictatidas 
at  Aiginusae,  a  c.  406;  and  Protomachoa  and 
himself^  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  &te  of  their  ux  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  Helk  L  7.  §§  1,  34 ;  Diod. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'GENES  CApiffrayhnis)^  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Snidasi  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philoaopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  {de 
Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasuir.  Bonu  Deg.  c.  2,  dc  Ctir. 
Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect.  c.  2,  voL  xl  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physician  to  Antigonus  Goinatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  283 — ^239.  A  phyncian 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  phrsicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  &ct  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  **  Cnidius**  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  **  Thasius**  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric  Bi6L  Chr, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  KUhn,  AddUam.  ad  Elen- 
dium  Medioor,  Voter,  a  Jo,  A.  Fabrido^  4*6.  eadiitiUimj 
Upa.  1826,  4to.,  fasdc.  iii.  p.  10.)     [W.A.G.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.  [Pausias.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  118,  B.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ( 'A/K<rr<{Aoxof ),  a  traffic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formeriy  attributed  to 
Phalaris  (Epitd.  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  Call  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (Phalaris^  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  peisonage, 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [L.  Sij 
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ARISTOltfACHE  CApurrofAdxn).  1.  The 
duster  of  Hippnrinnt  of  SyncMe,  and  the  rister 
cf  Dioii,  «M  mairied  to  the  elder  Dionjaini  on 
the  esme  day  that  he  married  Done  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  eons  and  two  daoghten,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Aicte,  she  afterwards 
peiuhed.  (Pint  Diom^  8,  6 ;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  zvi 
6 ;  AeliaD,  V,  H.  ziii.  10,  who  enroneomly  calls 
her  Aiiataenete  ;  Cic  TWo.  t.  20 ;  VaL  Max.  ix. 
IS,  ext  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arbtb. 

2.  Of  Brythxae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Skjon  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.    (Plut.  ^p»  ▼.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTCXMACHUS  ('Apurr6tiaxos).  I.  A 
man  of  Talaos  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adrastos.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
fiither  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
agamst  Thebes.  (ApoUod.  iil  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
(Fab.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adiastns.     (Comp.  Pans.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemus  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
gnuidson  of  Heiacles,  was  the  &ther  of  Temenus, 
Ciesphontes,  and  Aristodemos.  He  marched  into 
Pesloponnesns  at  the  time  when  Tisamenos,  the 
soo  of  Orestes,  mled  over  the  Peninsuhi;  bat  his 
expedition  fiuled  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
oracle,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.  iL  8.  §  2 ; 
Pans.  iL  7.  §  6 ;  Herod.  tL  52.)  Another  Arit- 
tomachns  oocors  in  Pans.  yi.  21.  §  7.       [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUSCVon^/taxos).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Axgos,  in  the  reign  and  onder  ihe  patronage  of 
Antigonns  Oonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Aigos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  arms  were  secretly 
introdooed  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Aiatus,  who  wished  to  gain  Aigos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight  But  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Aristippas  II.    (Plot.  AraL  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  ArisUppus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Aigos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Dmnetrius.    (b.  c.  240 — 230.)     He  seems  to 
bave  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Aigos.    (Polyb.  ii.  59.)    After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  b.  c.  229,  he  resigned   his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.      Aristomachus 
had  been  pennaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.   Aigos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  leagoe,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
atrategns  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  B.  c.  227. 
(Plut  Arai,  35;  Polyb.  iL  44;  Pans.  iL  8.  §  5; 
Phit  Cleom.  4.)     In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  bat  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
j^ousy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  Aigos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Aigos.     Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  aistinguished  Aivives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
wards the  Achaeans.     Not  long  afterward.^  how- 
ever, Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistanee  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  iL  59,  60;  Plut  Arai,  44;  Schom,  G^ 
BckkkU  CfrieekmL  pu  118,  note  1.) 

&  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  about  b.  a  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
&vour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
firom  Croton  infoimed  than  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Brattians 
marehed  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  eX  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Brutthms  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Carth»> 
ginian  for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  ihe  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, dedared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  tiieir  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Lit.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny, 
(/f.  N.  xiiL  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)       [L.  &] 

ARISTO'MACHUSCA/><oT^/^Xos)*a  statuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtesans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat  vL  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  (*Af»Mrro/n^s),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindw. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.    (Paua.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [a  P.M.] 

ABISTO'MEDON  CApurroiUZw),  an  Aigive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phodans  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Thee- 
salians.   (Paus.  x.  1.  §§  3— 10.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'M£N£S  (*Apurro/U»iis\  the  Messe> 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  witn  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  fint  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Pam.  iv.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fragm* 
X.X  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt  ap,  Paus,  L  e. ;  Mttller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias,  and  he  appean  to  have  principally  followed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Pans,  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Pans.  iv.  22 ; 
Polvb.  iv.  33.) 
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Tiiirty-uine*  yean  had  elapsed  tinoe  the  capture 
of  Ithome  aod  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  Mesaenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iy.  32 ;  Justin,  iil  5 ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  Pout,  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomenes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepy tus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  minculous  and  saperhuman 
origin.  (Pans.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Aigoa,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Pans.  iv.  15 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  b.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Desae,  before  the  azrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive ;  but  Aristomenes  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  renutfkable  exploit  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brasen  House  (XoAjcloucof),  with  the  m- 
scnption,  **  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils.*^  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (iMtrpov  o^fui),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyderus,  at  which  the  allies  on  boA  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Pans.  iv.  16 ;  Milller, 
iA>r.  L  5.  §  16,  L  7.  §  9,  note,  iL  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  vFas  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  IL  iL  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  bis 
assault  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caiyae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Mesaenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (lurfiKri 
rd^posyf  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristi>- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  fint  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap,  Pam,  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  Umd  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untUled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  conuades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  {kMos)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  fiivourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans*  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
ofiered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithume  the 
sacrifice  for  the  shiughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(iicaroM^i'MS  comp.  Pint  Rom,  c  25).  The 
Hyaeinthian  festinu  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 

*  This  date  is  from  Pans.  iv.  15 ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, iff.  5 ;  Milll  Dor,  L  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist, 
q^{?r.  JU/.  c  10.  f  5 :  Clint  Fast,  L  p.  256. 
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was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
fiiith  of  it  too  fiir  from  Eira,  was  seixed  by  soma 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  dew  Ms  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  agabut  him,  for  he 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirlwall,  Gr,  Hid,  voL  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyaen.  zi. 
31.)  So  the  fovour  of  heaven  was  turned  firom  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  foil  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  {rpAyos)y  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
waned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  omde  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
had  thus  declared  (Pans.  iv.  20) : 

4<rrt  rpAyos  wirgiri  N^Bi|f  4\xtc6p^oov  ^Mp, 
oHk  In  ViwiHivrfif  Pvofuu,  cx^Btv  ydp  dKtBpos, 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  fitture 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus.  iv.  20, 
26,  X.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  la- 
creid  tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  hare 
been-  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Canoon 
firom  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worat  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  vras  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  foil  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fiunting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  tiie  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  firee  pas- 
sage firom  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocratea : 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor^ 
&te.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  MiilL 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused dierefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rheginm.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come  ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
Damagetus,  king  of  lalysns  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  **to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.^ 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodiaas 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  fiunily  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Pans.  iv.  2i  ; 
Pind.  01,  vii. ;  MulL  Dor,  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  His  bone* 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Messenia 
(Pans.  iv.  32) ;  his  name  still  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legends 
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Mii»  vfaen  Mwwffniii  had  once  mon  regained  her 
plHa  among  the  natwrn  (b.  c  370),  how  at  Leoc- 
tim  the  i^^parition  of  Arutomenea  had  been  eeen, 
aiding  the  Theban  hoet  and  •catteriog  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Pana.  iv.  82.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTCXMENES  CApurrotUnis),  1.  A 
coBuc  poet  of  Athttia.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  eomedy,  or  mora  correctly  to  the  Mcond  dass 
of  the  poeta  constitating  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  andenta  aeem  to  diatingniah  the  comic  poeta 
vho  flonriahed  before  the  Peloponneaian  war  from 
thoee  who  lired  daring  that  war,  and  Aiiatomenea 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Snidaa,  a.  v.  *Apurro> 
/i^vvr;  Eadocia,  p.  65;  Axgom.  ad  Ariitopk. 
EqmiL)  He  waa  aometimea  ridiculed  by  the  anr- 
name  6  ^ufMWt,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  dicumatance  that  either  he  himaelf  or  his  fiither, 
at  one  time,  waa  an  artisan,  perhapa  a  caipenter. 
Aa  early  aa  the  year  &  c.  425,  he  broaght  out  a 
piece  odled  ^Xjo^ifot^  on  the  aame  occaaion  ^at 
the  Eqoitea  of  Ariatophanea  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cmtinua  were  peifbrmed;  and  if  it  ia  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admetua  waa  performed  at 
the  aame  time  with  the  Plutna  of  Ariatophanea,  in 
B.  c.  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Ariatomenea  waa 
vety  long.  ( Axgnm.  ad  Arittoph,  PlmL)  But  we 
know  of  omy  a  few  eomediea  of  Ariatomenea; 
Meineke  conjectoiea  that  the  Admetua  waa  brought 
•at  together  with  the  firat  edition  of  Ariatophanea* 
Fhitna,  an  hypotheala  baaed  upon  very  weak 
groan^  Of  ue  two  phkya  mentioned  no  frag- 
menta  are  extant;  beaidea  theae  we  know  the 
titlea  and  pooaeaa  a  few  fiagmenta  of  three  othera, 
▼iz.  1.  Boiftfof,  which  ia  aometimea  attributed  to 
Ariatophanea,  the  namea  of  Ariatomenea  and  Ariato- 
phanea being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r^ifref,  and  3w  Ai^vtwor  dtfunynft.  There  are  alao 
three  fragmenta  of  which  it  ia  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  playa  here  mentioned, 
or  to  othen,  the  titlea  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  11 ;  Pollux,  m  167 ;  Harpocret.  a. 
r.  /MToiKioif.  Comp.  Meineke,  QuaaL  Soen,  Spec 
it  pi  48,  Ac,  HisL  OrU,  Qm,  Or,  p.  210,  &c.) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  eomedy,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  and  waa  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  uaed  to  call  him  *Arrutow4gdil,  He 
waa  a  native  of  Athena,  and  ia  alao  mentioned  aa 
the  author  of  a  work  %p6s  rdr  ItpovpyUu^  the 
third  book  of  which  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeua,  (iiL 
p.  115.)  He  ia  perhapa  the  aame  aa  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  SchoUaat  on  Apolloniua  Rhodiua. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  ia  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (da  Re  Ruet,  i.  1 ;  Columella,  i. 
1 }  among  thoae  whoae  native  phice  waa  unknown. 

4.  An  Aeamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathodea,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  f  Eueigetea.)  During  the  admi- 
nistntion  of  Agathodea  Ariatomenea  waa  all-pow- 
erfhl,  and  when  the  inanirecdon  againat  Agathodea 
broke  out  in  b.  a  205,  Ariatomenea  waa  the  only 
one  among  hia  frienda  who  ventured  to  go  and  tnr 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedoniana.  But  this 
attonpt  waa  uaeleaa,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly eacaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathodea  waa  put  to  death,  Tlepolemua, 
who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  waa  appointed 
regent  But  about  b.  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
contrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himaelf  sow  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
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hia  adminiatration  no  leaa  than  previoualy  by  hia 
feithfulneaa  to  Agathodea.  Scopaa  and  Dicaear- 
chua,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
hia  govenunent,  were  put  to  death  by  hia  com- 
mand. Towaida  the  young  king,  Ariatomenea 
waa  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  coundllor;  but  aa 
the  kinff  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  leaa  and 
leaa  able  to  bear  the  aincerity  of  Ariatomenea, 
who  waa  at  laat  condemned  to  death,  in  b.  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  zv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  EateerpU 
lib.  jodx.,  de  VirL  etViL^  573;  Plut  <fe  DMeem. 
AdmlaL  32.)  [L.  8.] 

ARI8T<yMENES,  a  painter,  horn  at  Thaaoa, 
ia  mentioned  by  Vitruviiu  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  diatinction.        f  C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  (*AptoT«frV  king  of  ^arta,  14th  of 
the  Enrypontida,  aon  of  Aaeaiclea,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandiidea,  aaoended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B,  c  560,  and  died  aomewhat  before  (Paua.  iiL  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thua  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  waa  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  pnyer  for  a  aon  for  him,  when 
the  honae  of  Prodea  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demantus,  hence  named,  waa  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriagea,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  ia  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i.  65,  vi.  61^ 
66;  Paus.iii.7.§7;  Flvit.  Apophih,  Lac.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  (*Apl<nw),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  cf  thoae  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuae  in  the  aecond  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  b.  c.,  ia  named  once  by  Thu- 
^didea,  in  hia  account  of  the  aea-iight  preoedinff 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  a),  and 
styled  tlie  moat  akiUul  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracuaana.  He  auggeated  to  them  the  atntagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii  39;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.^  Plu- 
tarch (NieiaSf  20,  25)  and  Diodonis  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleya*  bowa,  mentioned  by  Thueydidea 
(vii.  34),  and  aaid  by  him  to  have  been  previoualy 
uaed  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  juat 
won,  in  the  hut  and  dedaive  aea-fight  [A.  H.  C} 

ARISTON  {^Apl<nw\  historical.  1.  Waa 
aent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemiea  of  Egypt  to  ex* 
plore  the  weatem  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
Its  name  of  Poaeideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariaton 
had  erected  there  to  Poaeidon.     (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategua  of  the  Aetoliana  in  b.  c  221,  who, 
labouring  under  aome  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troopa  to  Scopaa  and  Dorimachua, 
while  he  himaelf  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
atanding  the  declamtiona  of  the  Achaeana  to  regard 
every  one  aa  an  enemy  who  should  treapaaa  upon 
the  territoriea  of  Meaaenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aetolian 
commanden  invaded  Peloponneaua,  and  Ariaton 
waa  atupid  enough,  in  the  fece  of  thia  feet,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
nowever  afterwards  became  recondled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powera  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  Paua.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megslopolift,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseiis  in  b.  c.  170, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutial  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
tieSi  In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambastadrasy  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochns  HI.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.    ^PolyK  xxriiL  6,  zxiz.  10.) 

5.  A  Rbodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  firing  of 
B.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consol,  Q.  Mardns  Philippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  ^e  firiuidship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  firom  the  chaiges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xzriii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre^  who  appears  to  have  been  a  finend 
of  HannibaL  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antioehus  and  meditated  a  frmh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston^s  anival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  (^  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  hi*  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aria- 
ton  was  summoned  to  ezpuun  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanatbns  given  were  not  veiy  sa- 
tis&ctory,  and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embaiked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
mnnications  he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri' 
vate  individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  iSyr.  8;  Justin,  xxxL 
4.  [L.  &] 

ARISTON  (*A^<rrafA  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  t,v.  *Io^k)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  ont,  in  jb.  c.  401 ,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophodes.  (Ax^gum.  ad 
Soph,  OetL  CUL  p.  12,  ed.  WuDder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthenns, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cins  {Bibl.  Cfr.il  f,  287)  takes  it  for  ^[ranted. 

2r  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julis,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Kuos  and 
sometimes  *IovXii^f.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
K.  e.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  b.  c 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  schooL  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(<U  Fin.  V.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  enei^,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closelv.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetius  and 
Sosictates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceoe).  How 
for  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  at  course, 
say;  at  any  rate^  however,  one  of  those  works, 
*£pwrMcal  SiarpaCai,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeua  (x.  p.  419,  xiii  pw  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Epwrucd  6iumu  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled AiKmf  {yixiUdeAmiLpoeL  1^  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  alto  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi  803,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Ari$Um  wm  JSTeos,  der  Pv^paiietihur^ 
in  Jahn'a  Jahrb,fur  PkUoL  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipa.  1835 ;  Fabridus,  BUU.  (?r.  iiL  p.  467,  &c.| 
Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  OfAlexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert  viL  164 ;  Stiak 
xvii.  p.  790.)  EttdoruB,  a  oontempoxary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  ia  not 
said,  though  Stxabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorua  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
^  0.  p.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euseb.  H. K'vr.^i  Niceph.  Cellist HuL 
EooL  iiL  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  wodi  entitled 
SmUs^ii  ncoruraov  icol  *Liiroyos,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chriatian  religion.  (Origen.  e. 
CeU,  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hieronym.  M^igL  ad  QaUtL  iii 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Latia 
by  one  Celsus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  bv  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  ia 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  **  OpuscnJa** 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
^  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  (^AAoici^r),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  lAertius  (viL  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Genua,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byaantium.  (t.  v.  TipaaaJ) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  vexy  frequently  in 
andent  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing .  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  andent  and  modem  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceoa. 
(Sintenis,  ad  PluL  Themis  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)      [ll  S.] 

ARIS'TON  CKpiarw)y  son  of  MUtiades,  bom 
in  the  idaiid  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disdple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  dififered  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii. 
160,  &C.)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Pkitonist.  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquadty, — a  quality 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquiied  the 
surname  of  Siren,  &s  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  Phalanius,  from  his 
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W&ldneM.  He  rejected  all  branches  of  philosophy 
but  ethxc8»  considering  physiology  as  beyond  man^ 
powers,  and  logic  as  imsuited  to  them.  JSven  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Ep,  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprired  ihem  of  aU  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoohnaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  sn> 
preme  good  consists,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
dSiapofHo,  u  «.  entile  indifference  to  evenrthing 
except  Tirtae  and  vice.  (Cic.  Aead,  ii.  42.)  AU 
external  things  therofors  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indiffierent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  2^o*s  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  Uie  pr^erable  (rd 
wpofifyftdvaV  u  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividoal  mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  bemg 
M  itgelf  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pore 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  aoconnt  to  be  taken 
in  the  condoct  of  human  life.  (Ci&  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  wpofiyfdtn  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
diflierent  whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afliicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Fm.  ii.  18); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  dechired  his  wish  that  even 
beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it  (Pint  Maaime  e.  Prindp.  Pkil<mtpho 
e«ss  dm.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  tlus  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  fact  take 
away  aU  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstractioiu  This  part  of 
Ariston*s  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admirstion  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosarges, 
where  Antisthenes  had  taught  [Antmthbnxs.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
Yirtaes,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  {riytloM  4i^fuf§^  Plut  Vui.  Mor. 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  £rom  the  cynical  parte 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objecto 
of  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety ;  and 
ao  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Sapiefu  non 
cpmaimr — ^the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruiBed 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
intent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrho.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zeno*s  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  Qod  is  or  is  not  a  livhig  Being.  (Cia^o^. 
2>sor.  i  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
Ood,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
difihsing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zbno.]  He 
nay  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut* 
ing  to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
(Bracker, HisLCrit.PUL iL  2, 9  ;  Ritter,  GududiU 
der  PUL  xL  6,  1.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  Herillus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
learn  firam  Athenaeus  (viL  p.  281 ),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUophanes,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
{Measure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  ootip  de 
toUiL  Dk^nes  (L  eJ)  gives  a  list  of  hii  works, 
but  savs,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Cieaiithes,  were  attributed  by  Panagetius  (ii.c.  143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (B.a  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Sertn. 
iv.  110,  &c)  fragmente  of  a  work  of  his  called 
6fu>uifA«ra.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  (*Apf<rrMv),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c^  as  Galen  mentions 
him  (Cbmimat  ta  Htppoer.  *^De  Rat,  VkL  in  Morb. 
AeuL**  i.  17,  voL  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  IIcpl  Aiainfis 
*Tywyritfd«Sahd»ri  Vidu8Raiwne.(Lc;I)«AUment. 
FaenlL  i.  1,  voL  vi.  p.  473 ;  CommmL  in  HippoGr. 
**Apkor,'^  vi  1,  vol  xviii.  pt  i.  p.  9.)  A  mediod  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  {De  Medic  v.  18.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  {De  Comr 
pot.  Medioam,  wee.  Loooe^  ix.  4.  vol  xiii.  p.  281.)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Qalen  {DeJfqopocr. 
et  Plat  Deeret.  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  vol  v.  po.  468,  589, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [  W .  A.  G.] 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronse,  bom  at  Mjrtilene.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiiL  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pnpU  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristxidbs],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  36.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  ( Apicrronr)  and  TELESTAS  (Te- 
Xc<rrcU),  brothers,  were  the  sculpton  of  a  colossal 
stetue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  stetue  with  ito  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Pans.  V.  28.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTONI'CUS  {'ApurrSpiKos).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  b.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarchs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  vros  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  An€ib, 
iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Enmenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attains  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  ii.c.  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  &Uier*s 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  B.  c.  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following, 
B.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Perpema,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  mora  energy,  and  in  the  very 
fint  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perpema,  M.* 
Aqiiillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  b.  c.  129.    Aristonicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aqii]]lhu»  and 
was  then  beheaded.  ( Jottin,  xzxtl  4 ;  Liy.  BpiL 
59;  VeU.  Pat  il  4;  Flor.  u.  20;  One.  t.  10; 
S«U.^ti<.4;  A:^^raxi^Mithrid.\2,^%d»BdLCa, 
i  17;  VaL  Max.  iiL  4.  §  5;  Diod.  Pragwi,  fift.  34, 
p.  598;  Cic  d*  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  33,  PHiip.  zi  8 ; 
Aflcon.  od  Ck.  pro  Soamr.  {».  24,  ed.  OreDi) 

3.  A  ennoch  of  Ptolemj  Epiphanee,  who  had 
been  bnmght  np  with  the  kuig  firam  hia  eariy 
youth.  Polybini  speakt  of  him  in  teima  of  hig^ 
praise,  ae  a  man  of  a  generont  and  wariike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  tnnsactions.  In 
B.  c  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Ariitoniau  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  meroenariet  then.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  af  Stiabo 
(i.  pw  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  anther  of  seferal  worka, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems^-^ 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  {mi  t^m 
McrcA«(ov  vkimis ;  Stnh.  L  e.).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  tiie  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  saspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poema  and  in  Hesiod*s  Theogony.  (n^l 
rmf  oiyMlmv  rHv  t^s  'I^j^f  mi^  *03iNr<r€(affy 
Etym.  M.  «.  tw.  A^os,  ipofu  and  Mi ;  Suidas, 
«.  «.  *Apurr6rueos ;  Endoc  p.  64 ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn,  IL  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irr^pilar  grammatical 
constroctions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(dffvrrcUrAMf  dtfofidrmif  fittXta ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  worka  are  now  loet,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lew  fiagments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  Froi^.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referrsd  to.  (Phot  Cod,  190; 
Serf,  ad  Amu  iii.  335 ;  Caes.  Qvol  m  AraL  Pkaem. 
327  :  Hygin.  FoeL  Antr.  iL  34.)  He  ia  perhuw 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (L 
p.  20),  but  nothing  ia  known  about  him.  (Roules, 
ad  Ptoltm.  H€pkoe$L  pw  148.)  [U  S.] 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  M  xxxiv. 
14.  a.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamaa,  in  which  bronse  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightnesa  of  the  bronae, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  bluah,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamaa.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentbned  by  Pliny  (zxxv.  11.  a.  40),  was  the 
fiuher  and  instructor  of  Mnaaitimus.      [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  QAfurr6iwis).  L  Of  Oela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  o;  582.     (Thua  vL  4.) 

2.  Of  PeUa,  son  of  Peisaeus,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  suprame  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympiaa  in  the  war  with  Caasander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Caasander.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
vi.  28,  (^  PkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker ; 
Curt  ix.  5,  X.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('Apurrtfroof),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  Metapontines  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
r.  22.  S  5 ;  MuUer,  Ae^/iH.  p.  107.)    [C.  P.  M.J 
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ARISTO^NYMUS  rApurrdm^fwt),  a  oomie 
poet  and  contemporary  m  Aristophanea  and  Amei- 
paiaa.  (Anonym. ta  ViLArmiopk,;  ScfaoL odiYafcM. 
pw  331 ,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titlaa  of  only  two 
of  hia  ooDiediea,  vis.  Theaena  (Athen.  iii  pi  87), 
and  'HAiof  ^ryivr  (Athen.  vii  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  finigmenta  are  extant  Sehweig- 
hanaer  and  Fabridua  place  thia  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  an  error  into  which  both 
wen  led  by  Suidaa  (a.  «l  'Aptardrvftos)y  who,  if 
the  reading  ia  cornet,  evidently  oonfeunda  the  poet 
with  aome  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  worka  attributed  to  him  by  Suidaa,  he  would 
aaauredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writen 
alaow  Thia  ia  not  the  caae ;  and  aa  we  know  that 
Aziatophanea  of  Bynntinm  waa  the  anoeeaaor  of 
Apolloniua  aa  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidaa  saya  of  Aristonymna),  Meindce  conjecturea 
with  great  probabili^,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes haa  dropped  oat  in  our  text  of  Suidaa. 
(Meineke,  HitL  CriL  Com,  Or.  pw  196,  Ac.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Ariatonymua,  wha 
waa  a  oontemponry  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
not  a  grammarian,  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeua. 
(x.  p.  452,  xiL  pw  538.)  Then  were  alao  two 
writen  of  thia  imme,  but  neither  of  them  ^ipeare 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Pint  d$  P(im,  pi 
1 165 ;  Stobaena,  poMnm,)  [L.  8.] 

ARISTO'PHILUS  ('ApurrA^iAot),  a  droggiat, 
of  Piataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  pnbaUy  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  a  He  ia  mentioned  1^  Theo- 
phrastna  {HuL  PiamL  ix.  18.  §  4)  aa  poaaeaaing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphndiaiae  medidnea, 
which  he  made  nae  of  either  for  the  mmiahment 
or  refonnation  of  hia  alavea.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARISTO'PHANES  ('Apurro^anfs),  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  worka 
are  left.  Hia  later  extant  playa  apprexiinata 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalna, 
hia  laat  production,  he  ao  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  aeoond  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Ariatophanea  waa  the  aon  of  Philippna,  aa  ia 
staled  by  all  the  anthoritiea  for  hia  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fiaet  of  hia  aon  alao  having  that  imme,  although 
a  buat  exiata  with  the  inacription  ^hpWTo^imit 
^lAMtrttoM,  which  ia,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed  to  be  apurioua.  He  waa  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionia,  and  the  Cydathenaean  Demus, 
and  ia  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  thia  is  improbable,  since  he  apeaka  of  him 
rather  with  contempt  (JV«6.  860,  Av,  692,  Tagt- 
mat,  Fragm.  xviii  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (SehoL  ad 
Ran.  502),  that  he  first  eagaged  in  the  oomic  con- 
testa  when  he  waa  trx^Sor  ft/updmamos,  and  we 
know  that  the  data  of  hia  first  comedy  waa  &  c. 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  asaigning 
about  B.  c.  444  aa  the  date  of  hb  birth,  and  his 
death  waa  probably  not  later  than  b.  c  380.  His 
three  sons,  Philippos,  Araroa,  and  Niooatratns, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleaaure  (Plat  <%sip.  particnlariy  p.  223), 
and  one  who  apent  whole  nighta  in  drinking  and 
witty  oonveraation.  Aocuaationa  (hia  anonymoua 
biogn^ther  saya,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
againat  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  Um 
of  hia  dvic  rights  {i§tnas  ypa/pai)^  bat  without 
succeaa,  as  indeed  they  wen  merely  the  finit  of 
revenge  for  hia  attacka  on  that  demagogue.    They 
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have,  hoirtrer,  gitcn  lue  to  a  number  of  tndidoni 
of  bis  bein^  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  A^- 
netan,  a  native  of  Caminu  or  of  Naneiatii. 

The  comediee  of  Arutophanei  an  of  the  highest 
historical  intereet,  containing  ae  they  do  an  admir- 
able eeriei  of  ouicatnres  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contempoiaiT  oommpntaiy  on  the  evile 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  llMtnre  in  modem  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
sembiea  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affBction  for 
Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  rsstored  to  the  state 
in  whidi  she  was  flourishiqg  in  the  previoiis  gene- 
ntion,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pefides  became  the  head  of  the  goverament,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiadea  and  Ansteides  had  bat 
jnst  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Perides, 
and  even  attributes  it  {Pax^  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  AspBsia.  (AeL  600.)  To  this  fetal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evUs,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  tr*"*p^*  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
iam  of  Peiides.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  aaopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eteatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  monir 
^^79  ^y  DuJdng  peiaaasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  inteiconise  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
sttbstitate  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  efiects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
gnat  talents  whi<i  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  litenture.  Of  this  latter  school — ^the  lite- 
raiy  and  poetical  Sophists — Enripdes  was  the 
chiei^  whose  wotks  an  full  of  that  fur^mpoffo^ia 
which  contrasts  so  ofiensively  with  the  moial  dig- 
nity of  Aesdiylns  and  Sophodea,  and  for  whidi 
Anstophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  wnte  his  tn^{edies  {Aek.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himsdf.  [Ate.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disfliaoefiil  abuse  of  Uieir 
power ;  all  of  which  enonnities  are  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  undesimble  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  sabj[oin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comcdiaa  of  Aristophanes  ^  which  we  possess  in- 
formation, and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  marked  f  are  extant 

B.  c.  427.  AoiToAsIf,  BunqucUen,  Second  prixe. 
The  play  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
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aides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  l^gal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prise.    FifUi  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  (^  ^{«T«). 

425.  f  AchamianiL  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Gallittmtus.    Pint  prise. 

424.  t  IvTMt,  Knigkti  or  Honumen.  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  prodnoed  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himseil    Pint  i«ise ;  second  Ciatinun 

423.  f  Clouds  (^y  Siffr§i),  First  priie,  Cntinus; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  t  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prise. 

rqpor  (?)  (/r  mtsi),  according  to  tne  probable 
conjecture  of  SUvem.  (Essay  on  the  rqpar,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  felled  in  obtainii^  a 
prise.  But  Ranke  pbiees  this  b.  c.  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  f  Peace  (iv  d^rei).  Second  prise  ;  £u- 
polls  fint. 

414.  AmphiaransL  (Lenaea.)    Second  priae. 

f  Birds  Up  Agrtt\  second  prise ;  Aoneipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.   Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

THtpyoi  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicias. 
(Plut  Nie.  c  8.) 

41 1.  f  Lysistrata. 

f  Thesmophoriasusae.    During  the  Oligarchy. 

40a  t  Pint  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  priie ;  Phry- 
nicus  second ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophodes. 

392.  t  Ecclesiasusae.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  &  a  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antidddas)  by  Anuros,  one  of 
his  sons.  The  fint  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  femous  cook.  (Bkemi$eke$ 
MuMeum^  1828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  nrobably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  Amra\tis  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generslly  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient mannen  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modem 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  fether  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  tba  temple  of  Hereules ; 
and  Bp.  Thiriwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  phgue  was  at  its  height  (SchoL 
ad  Ran,  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Bq,  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  BabylonianM  we  are  tdd,  that  he  **  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  bt** 
( F&.  Ariatopk,  Bekk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  sbtves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  {Eg.  129,  &c.), 
who  united  the  trsde  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet^s  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  genoal,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Geon  against  CaUistretus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  Bat 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed* 
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In  tho  AehandanSf  Ari»tophaae6  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  fiumly,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  l4iunachns,  as 
the  representatiTe  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold^  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Kn^fkta 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  chanKter  himself^  with 
hb  &ce  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Qeon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  sbtTos, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sansage-sciler,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
exoelloioe,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Ariateides  and  Miltiades.  {Eq, 
1322.) 

In  the  CKoMcic,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  l^ 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates*  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  fiict,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  i^peaiance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Bockh,  Ewnomy  of  Athem^  I  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — ^to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  fece  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  ue  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat 
Fhaedrtu^  p.  299),  had  certainly  produocMl  an  un- 
fiivouiable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  exphdn  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thieC  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt* 
ing  a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  fiither*s  money  by  ui  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  {ippovrur- 
ri^pMw)  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needfrd  accomplishment  of  cheating 
bis  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
inly  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusioiu  to  his  rpmiAurfu(f,  or  inabili^ 
to  articuhite  certain  letten  (Mf6. 1381 ;  Plutil/c, 
p.l92),and  to  his  fimcy  for  horse-breeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyrus*  op,  Atkm,  xiL  p.  534.)  Anstophaues 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  firom  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
pides not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  iather^s  prepaia- 
tions  to  bum  the  philosoj^er  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  yean  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  chaiges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Pkt  ApoL  Soc  p.  18, 
Slc)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author's 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  feilnre  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivem 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
parabasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Watpt  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights*  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  batteiy  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  par^  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Ln  Plaadeun,  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamians,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  thePelopoiuiesian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,the  hero  of  the 
phiy,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle*s  bock, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  huge 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  chedc  thic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  henelf 
from  a  veil  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  phiy 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet*s  greater  works. 

Six  yean  now  eh^Me  during  which  no  plays  are 
preser^  to  us.  The  object  of  the^iRBAtaraat  and 
the  Birdef  which  appeared  after  this  mterval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  sevoi  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  itt-ludc 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nidas.  The  object  of  the  Birde  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute;  many  persons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fenciful  piece  of 
buffijonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivem,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Birds--the  Athenian 
people — are  penuaded  tobuildacityinthecbnds  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci- 
biades and  Goigias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  frtan 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Panza,  one  Euelpides,  desuned  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (ci^viScs,  Thuc. 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  Nc^cAoicoicicuy^ 
{CloudcuehootowH)f  is  to  occupy  Uie  whole  hozison, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  frvm  all  Gonnezioo  with 
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■Mnkind,  and  even  firom  the  power  of  receiving 
Mcrificee,  lo  as  to  force  them  ultimatelv  to  samD- 
der  at  diocretion  to  the  birdL  All  this  acheme, 
and  the  detaila  which  fill  it  np,  coiiicide  admirably 
with  the  Siciliaii  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possession  of  Sidly,  bat  aftenrards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  firom  the 
supremiwy  of  the  MeditMianean,  to  acquixe  that 
of  the  Pdoponaesns,  and  rednce  the  Sinrtans,  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thnc  tl  16,  &c;  Plat.  Nic  12, 
Aa  17.)  The  plan  succeeds ;  the  gods  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  terms,  and  fiially  Peisthe- 
taeroa  espooaes  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  2Seus. 
In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
ezubennee  of  wit  and  foncy  than  in  this;  and 
though  we  believe  Siivem*s  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
geneially  to  hia  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indalging  in  pure  humour ; 
BO  that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Chilli- 
ver'k  Tiuvels. 

The  IftuiraUt  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Achamians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The .  TkumapkonoF' 
same  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
ai^pesxed.  It  is  afanost  wholly  ficee  firom  political 
alluaions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oligarchist.  Both  the  PUUm  and  die  EedmiaxiuM 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manners,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
stitutions. Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
seareh  of  a  tngic  poet,— those  then  aUve  being 
worthless, -~and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Eurifudes  is  at  last 
dismissed  1^  a  parody  on  his  own  fiunous  line 

608),  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
daring  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
N^tfoi  and  TcMfToi  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
latter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  Tnpkaln  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Bust8(Suveni,  On  the 
GoutU,  pb  86.  transl.) ;  and  in  the  Tnpvrdiiis  cer- 
tain poets,  pole,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyri<m  as  the  representative  of  comedy.  Me- 
titus  of  tEsgedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
risit  their  brethren  in  Hades.  The  rifptu  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  Siivem,  to 
have  been  named  firom  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pents do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.  From  a  fraoment  in  Bekker^s 
Amedcia  (pi  430)  it  u  probable  ^t  it  was  the  9th 
of  the  Aristophanic  comediesb 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  Ari&tophanes  was  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.      We  have  hitherto 
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considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
chaiacter,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cmtinns  (Hor. 
Sal.  u  4.  1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  beien  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platouius,  irc^  3tfi^.x(^. 
cited  in  Bekker^s  AristopL)  Phito  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  hones  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attie 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fimcT :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Words  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  nave  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  EeeUtieuauae  closes  with  one  of 
170  letters. '  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible bow  a  writer  who  represents  Uiem  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar foith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  plays  are  de- 
filed by  coaxsenesa  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  bv  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  Uie  universal  fecLng  of  hia 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistmta  and  Thesmophoriaausae.  That  of 
Bekker,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editorSi 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  huge  collection  of  notes.  There  are  editions 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Achamians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell^ 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse)*  aiul  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesley,  also  with  Enghsn  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  plavs  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruna* 
wick,  1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1836—1838). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Achamians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARISTCPHANES  ('Ap«rro^n|j)-  L  Of  By- 
zantium, a  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  Uie  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  &  c 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III^ 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  librarv  at 
Alexandria.  AU  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  hmguage  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  the 
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■election  of  whom  they  ihewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
oeptioni,  a  correct  taite  and  appreciatioii  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Rahxikeii,  Hid.  CriL  OraL  Or. 
p,  xcT.,  Ac)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  langoage. 
(J.  Krenser,  OrieA,  AeoaUlehrt,  pu  167,  &c) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  {9i6p0t^ 
cu).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristaichus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  c(»nmented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripidea,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
sevoal  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hmod.  Theog,  68  ;  Diog. 
LaiirL  iiL  61;  Thom.  Mag.  Vita  Pmdaru)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  ingments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argnmenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  A^|ci5,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade*s  edition  of  Herodian*s  **  Partitiones.** 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283—289.)  His  rAcSrrw  and 
'Twofjjr^fiara,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention:  1.  Notes 
upon  the  n^roiect  of  Callimachus  (AUien.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  ( Aelian, 
H.  A.  Til  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle*s  work  IIcpl  ^^««f  Zo^v,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  *Xwoiur^tuLra 
fit  *Af>i(rror^Ai|v.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
sans, consisting  of  several  books.  ( Athen.  xiii.  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  *ATTcicai  A/|ctf,  hoLKMVutaX  TXmocoi  and  a 
work  Htpi  ^AmXoyfaf,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  Bii/Scuici  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  Bq/Sofwi'  ^/'m)9  and  Boian-uc^,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  «.  v. 
*OfAo>Mo5  Z§6s  ;  Apostol  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
de  MaL  Herod.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  TkeoerU.  vii. 
103;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  9.  'Amicoy8vA«is,  &c.)  Some 
modem  writen  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  ViUoison,  Prolsg. 
ad  Horn.  II,  pp.  xxiiL  and  xxix.*;  F.  A.  Wol^ 
Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ocxvi,  &c.;  WeUauer,  m 
Ereeh.  vmd  GrtAer'^i  Emydop,  v.  p.  271,  &c) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  CUicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.    (Varro,  de  Be  HusL  L  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Plut  de  MaUgu,  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  («.  w.  'OfioAwtof,  Bi/iSalovs  Spovs ; 
comp.  Steph.  Bys.  «.  o.  'ArriicovSuActs)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (OiffeZicrf). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Boutrucd^  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  («.  v,  Xo*- 
pwvffio.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Epist.  76,  1186,  1228.)    There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Idbanina  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. {OperOf  ToL  iL  p.  210 ;  compu  WoU^  ad 
Ltban.  EpUL  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  (*K(Hor6^mv).  There  are 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (aa 
by  Casanbon,  ad  TkeofknuL  CharaeL  8,  and  Bur> 
mann,  ad  QfdiUiL  v.  12.  p.  452).  Rnhnken  (HigL 
CriL  OraL  Or.  p.  xlv.,  Ac.)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azenia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  e.  JSm.  pu  159,  e.  Cke.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiske.)  He  lived  about  and  aner  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Mdesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadon  by  the  oHgaichical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc  viil  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Endeides,  b.  a  404,  after  Athens 
was  deliveied  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  benefidal  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  fiunilies  at  Athens ;  for  it  (ndained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  dtixen  of  Athens 
whose  mother  was  not  a  freebom  woman.  (Caryst. 
op.  AOen.  xiii  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  m.  Lye.  pw  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  e.  EiiuL  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  fiiwi  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  e.  Ctee,  pi  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  haviag  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  omne  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  waa  so 
much  indebted.  (&  c.  354.)  He  chaiged  tiiem 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Tiihotheus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C  Nepos, 
TVmo^  3;  Aristot.  Rket.  11,  23;  Deinaroh.  e.  D^ 
mosth.  p.  1 1 ,  e.  PkUocL  p.  1 00.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators^  (&  L^.  p. 
501,  &c)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  ua.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  FaeL  HdL  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  aa 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [  AncBiNia.]  Clinton  {JR.  H 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutareh  (  ViL  X.  OraL  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Aaenian  must  be 
understood.  Ulpian  {ad  Demodk.  De  Coron,  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Axenian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (e.  Ctet^JL  p^  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenea,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  6  K»- 
Xvrrctff  only  once  {De  Coron.  p.  250,  eomp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  e.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  SchoL  ad  Demoeth. 
p.  201,  a.X  >od  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popuhir  men  of  the  time  at  Athene  There  are 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  c.  Tlumorr.  p. 
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709,  Ik  Ckrtm.  Trier,  p.  1230)  when  it  is  nn- 
eertain  whether  he  is  speaking  of  Aristophon  the 
Aienian  or  the  Colyttian. 

S.  Aichon  Eponymos  of  the  year  b.  o;  330. 
(Diodor.  xru.  62 ;  Pint.  Vemotik  24.)  Theo- 
phrutoe  {CkaraeL  8)  caUi  this  Aristophon  an 
ocatoc;  That  this  man*  who  was  archon  in  the 
aame  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delirered  his 
Aration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
G>lyttian,  *s  dear  from  that  oration  itself  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actoally  an  orator,  as  Theophrsstns 
states,  is  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  dse,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Rohnken*s  that  the  word  ^^rmp  was  inserted  by 
some  one  who  beUeved  that  either  the  Aienian  or 
Colyttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
/I  ^.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  (*AfMirro^r),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
thai  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays,  Tis.  1.  IIAdU 
TMT  (Athen.  xii  pi  552),  2.  ♦iAwv(8i|f  (Athen.  zi. 
p.  472),  8.  nvOarYopurrilt  (Diog.  Lai»rt.  TiiL  38  ; 
Athen.  il  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  ziii.  pu  563),  4.  Bo- 
€Uu  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AiSufun  Ij  Tl6pawos 
(PoQuK,  iz.  70),  6.  *larp6t  (Athen.  tL  p.  238  ; 
Slob.  Serm.  tl  27),  7.  KaXXw^Ohis  (Athen.  xiiL 
p.  559),  8.  UapoKaxaBiitai  (Stob.  Serm,  96.  21), 
and  9.  IltipiBovs.  (Athen.  Vii  pi  303.)  We  pos- 
sess only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meineke,  HuL  Crii. 
Com.  Gt.  p.  410,  &&)  [L.  &] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('AfNOTo^),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aghophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotus.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  felher  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
bom  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men< 
tioned  by  Pliny  (xxzv.  11.  s.  40),  and  Plutarch 
(de  emdkmd,  PoeL  3).  It  is  probaUv  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutaich  {Aleib,  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  of  Nemea.   [See  Aglaophon.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO^ELES  CAf«rror4\i|ff),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tynmts  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  HelL  vL  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Thersmenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell,  ii  3.  §  46),  Aristotdes  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Fomf  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  actiye  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeus,  b.  a  41 1.  (Thue.  Tiil  90.)  In  b.  a 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
aiege  of  Athens.  (H^  ii  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  **Panue- 
nides,^  and  as  a  Tery  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  {^ApurrvriKrit).  I.  Bioora- 
PHT. — ^Aristotle  was  bom  at  Stageira,  a  sea-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chakadice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(B.a  384.)  His  fether,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclepiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  sereml  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
s.  r.  'A^itfTOT^Xifs.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Phaestiss),  was  descended  from  a  Chalddian  femily 
(Dionys.  de  Demodk.  d  AritL  5) ;  and  we  find 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.   (Diog.  Laert  v.  15 ;  Suid.  l,c)    His 
fether,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  erf*  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  cdefarated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wias  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.    The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  fether  account  for 
the  eariy  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  inyestigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perodred  throughout  his  whole  life.*    He  lost  his 
fether  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  hare  died  eariier),  and  he 
was  entrasted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Prozenns 
of  Atameus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.    This  friend  of  his 
fether  provided  oonsdentioudy  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his  gratdul  pupiL 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
mon.  pi  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  mother>dty  of  Hellenic  culture,  (b.  c.  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle^s 
youthfel  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  ffosdping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viiL  p.  354 ;  Adian.  V.  H.y.9\ 
Ettseb.  Praep.  Ewmgel.  xw,  2 ;  comp.  Appuldns, 
ApoL  ppi  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendoip)  to  tae  efifed 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  disdpation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drag-seller 
{^apiuutomiiKiis\  hare  been  abeady  amply  refuted 
by  the  andents  themselves.  (Comp.  Aiistodes,  ap, 
Btueb.  L  e.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  yearSb  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disdple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  oonddereble,  not 
merely  relieved  him  frx>m  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purehase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  wotiu  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefetisable  seal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  inrormation  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course  with  such  followen  of  Soentes  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Hendeides  Ponticusi 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disdples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  inrestigations  afier  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  ** intellect  of  his  school  **  (rovr  r^t 
diorpc^fy  Philopon.  de  AetemiL  Mwdi  adv.  Pro- 
ebon^  Ti.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.) ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  ** reader**  (dyoTMNmis,  Ammon.  Le.; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  zviL  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  notidng  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  exphinatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  e.  g.  PolUk, 
iii6.§8,  10.§4,  1 1.  §§  5, 6,  vil  2.  §  8,  12. 1 1, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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wheroM  Xenocntes  needed  the  fpiir.  (INog.Laert 
IT.  6.)  And  whfle  he  recommended  the  latter  ^to 
•acrifioe  to  the  Qmoet,**  he  appears  mther  to  have 
warned  Ariitotle  against  the  **too  moch.**  Aris- 
totle lired  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  b.  c. 
847.  (ApolL  op.  Dioff.  LatrL  t.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  suhsiited  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  Utter  towards  the  former  are  nothmg  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  (OraL  iv.), 
Anstotle  had  nused  a  whole  host  (AeL  V.H.  iii.  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Pratp,  Eo.  xr.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii 
109,  V.  2 ;  Ammon.  ViL  Aritk  p.  45.)  Nererthe- 
less,  we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  eagaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  some  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racten,  collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Anstotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  Tigoreus  and  aspiring  min^  and  haTing  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teaeher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sourees,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affBctionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Niconuichean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  {aMEUticNie.  ix.  7,  PoUi.  iL  3.  §3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato^s  Oor- 
ffias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  Kiyos 
ryicwfusumictft  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Jounu 
d,  Samt^  Dee.  1832,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  drde  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hennias,  the  dynast  of  the 
sities  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (StndM,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  ^QuintiL  xL  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Anstotle  entered 
the  lists  of  Gontroveny  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appean  to  nave  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist  BkeL  I  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hiUred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  aU 
the  foUowen  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profonnd  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  {de  CML  Dei, 
viii.  12)  says,  *'  Quum  Aristoteles,  vir  ezoeUentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  oondidisset,  et  pluri- 
roos  discipulos,  praeclara  foma  excellens,  two  adiue 
f>raeeeplore  in  suam  haeresin  congregasset.^ 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  abont  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosqiherSb  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rketorioad  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  eourt,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  .Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  Uio  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laisrt  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  h^ve  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  &  856  ;  Gell. 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  xix.) 

Aflter  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (b.  c. 
347),  the  Utter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Po^ps  he  was 
ofiended  by  Plato^s  having  appointed  Speusippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  af^f  the  notions  of  the  andent  philosophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  m 
PUito,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  politiesl  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  diflRuvnt  aspect  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Oreek  cities  of  Chalddioe  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  dty  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fote  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  fonner 
pupil,  Heimias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
firiend  of  a  Bithynion  dynast,  Eubulus  (conq>.  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6;  Arist.  PoliL  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  tM  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  AssoSi  On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno- 
crates,  the  disciple  of  PUto.  Hennias,  Hke  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  fuirther  his  plans.  A  fow  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias^  through 
the  treacheiy  of  Mentor,  a  Orecian  genersl  in  the 
Persian  service,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
andf  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  lifik  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  uahr- 
tunate  friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affiection  whidi  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Delphi  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  yean  after  his  flight  bom  Atameus  (b.  c. 

*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
Htrmias,  see  Stahr,  ArittoUlia,  i  pw  75,  whoe  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboecos  in  the  JSHjfm,  M<^m»  y,  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself^  'Ef/dat  wad  not 
'Ep/uloi  must  be  writtcsb 
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9412)  we  find  ikt  phUoMpher  Meeptbg  an  invite- 
tian  from  Philip  of  MaeedoniA,  who  Mimnionod  him 
to  hii  eoiiit  to  undertake  the  instroction  and 
education  of  his  ton  Alexander,  then  thirteen  yean 
of  age.  (PluL  Aleaf.  5;  QointiL  i  1.)  Here 
Arietotle  was  treated  with  the  moat  marked  re- 
spect. Hia  natire  city,  Stageira,  waa  rebuilt  at 
hii  reqaeaty*  and  Philip  canaed  a  gymnaainm  (called 
Nymphaeom)  to  be  boilt  there  in  a  pleaiant  grove 
expPMly  for  Ariatotle  and  hia  pnpila.  In  the  time 
•f  Plutaich,  the  ahad j  walks  {'nphntrat)  and  stone 
aeata  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Plat  Lc  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intriguea  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  fvtnn  conqueror 
of  the  worid  ripened  into  manhood*  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  serenl  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
iostznction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (j^i>opkik  Rag. 
ToL  ▼.  p.  683,  ed.  Reikke.)  Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  aon  of  Antipater 
(Pint  AUm,  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  lung),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander; 
Callisthenes,  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastna  of 
Eresns  (iu  Lesbos).  Nearchua,  Ptolemy,  and 
Haarpalos  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander^  yonth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Pint.  Alem.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  aoch  ardent  afiection  to  the  philosopher, 
thai  the  yenth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
fother.  Aristotle  spent  seven  yean  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
evm  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupiPs 
focolties  in  eveir  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  indination  for  every  art  and  ecience, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noUe  and 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
oonqnerws  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hunicane 
through  the  worid.  Acoordinff  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledse  of  the  poets, 
eloquenoe,  and  philosophy,  wen  the  principal  sub- 
iects  into  which  Anstotle  initiated  his  royal 
popiL  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (if  4ic  roS 
MC^t^VcoffWoU^Pro^.  p^  clxxxi),that  he  instructed 
him  in  ethics  auod  poUtics  (Plut.  Altr,  7),  and  dis- 
doeed  to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speeulatioDs, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writii^  Alex- 
ander afterwards  eomphiined.  (QeU.xx.6.)  Alez- 
aadcr^  love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
farsnch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
wfaidi  he  took  in  litemture  and  philosophy  generally 
(Pint  Aleat.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostoed  by  this 
instruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Ariatotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  foiled  to 
exercise  the  most  miportant  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nationa  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  r^^ard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut  tU  VtrL  Ale*.  L  6,  toI.  ix.  pp. 
38,  42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Job.  t.  Miiller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  vievn  of  the 
phUoeopheii,  as  Plutaich  (t  c  pw  88)  expressly  re- 
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*  Aocofding  to  Diogenes  Laertms  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  omle  of  laws  for  ue  dty. 


mariES,  and  as  a  doaer  consideration  of  the  po* 
litics  of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  PoliL  iii  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  impertant  consequences 
aa  regards  Aristotle  himself  Liviufl  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  aource  of  pobtical  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
weU  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  fovoured  several  studies  and  literary  worka. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  soolMical  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  hirger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  libenl  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
dviliaation.  (Aelian,  F*.  i/.  v.  19;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  yean  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  fother,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byiantium.  From  that  time  Anstotle*s 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  earned  on  by  means  of  epia- 
tohuy  oonespondence. 

In  the  year  B.  a  335,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appean,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xenocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnaainm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  seholan 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  dUes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (trepfvaroc)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  phikaophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  dreumstanees  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwarda  given  to 
his  schooL  It  appears,  however,  most  coneet  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jondua,  Dimmri.  «U  Hid. 
Penp.  L  1,  pp.  419—426,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athena  par  tMelimee^  6  fnpivwros,  as  is  proved 
also  by  Uie  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lyoon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
ferred by  Oellina  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (tf«0ii^r  w^thnrot)  to  a  narrower  drde 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  aoroaimaiie  or  aeroaUot  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  mora  abstruse  philos»> 
phy  (theology),  physiea,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  dd&vered  in  the  afternoon  (3fi\isdt  vtpf- 
wwros)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiieuons  drde 
(which  accordingly  he  called  esoterio),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disdples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  firom  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearen  and  the  popular  diaoourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers, 
(put  TitaeL  p.  152,  c,  Pkaedou^  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appean 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
aation,  as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 

*  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.^.  in  David  ad  Cui»g,  i.  p.  24y 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  febulons. 
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been  pretenred  to  us  of  eerUun  external  legulattoiu 
of  hif  ichool,  0.  g^  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenociatet,  he  created  an  aichon  every  ten  dayi 
among  hi»  Kholan,  and  laid  down  certain  lawa  of 
good  breeding  for  their  Mcial  meetings  (d^/mm 
<rvfivoruro(,  Diog.  Laert  iL  180 ;  Athen.  ▼.  p.  I869 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  achools  of  philoeo- 
phjr  which  flooriahed  at  the  nme  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Axis- 
toUe,  from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  aheady  spoken  0^  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentine,  snmamed 
/lowructf s ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus ;  Clearchus  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chns  and  Satynis ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  n«^  rSv  'ApunoriKavs  luUhfrmv, 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  arde 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  aueady  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  tmly  kingly  libendtty  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  prssented  hun  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinoes,  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
•"  History  of  Animals."   (Plin.  ^.AT.  viiL  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  pfause,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
firiend  of  his  wifels,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nieomachus,  and  of  whose  fiiithfolneu 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan> 
tial  acknowledgement  in  his  will  (Diog.  Lafilrt.  v. 
1;  V.  13.)  £kit  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  fiiendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
ndsed  by  the  philosoi^ier  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  bdiaviour  towards 
the  king,  disq>proved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [CALLiffTHSNia.] 
Still  Alexander  refiamed  firem  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  stocy  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  AruMdiaj  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  bv  a  remarkable  expression  (Topioor,  iii. 
1 ,  7,  ed.  Bnhle ;  compw  Albert  Heydemann^  German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  82,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris> 
totle,  irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  dea»,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poiioning  except  Pliny.  (H,  M 
xxx.  63.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  PHny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  i  pu  139);  for,  for 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverM, — that  the  rumour 
had  been  **  magna  cum  infomia  Aristotelis  mo»- 
gitatum,'" 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander^  death,  b.  g; 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  ot 
Aristotle,  who  was  rq^arded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  potitical  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  menttoned  by 
Dcffuosthenes,  or  any  other  contempnrary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relationsL    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (do^tlot)  by  the  hieiopliant 
Enrymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Demophilusw    Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Enthyphnm  in  Plato 
remarks,  sddom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Plato,  Ektkgpk.  p.  3,  B^  EMiiCoAs  rd 
rmavra  w/>6s  rods  woAXoot.)      The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  frwnd  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  bim 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  5;    Ugen,  DiaqmmL  <U  SeeL  Pom,    pw  69  ; 
and  the  'AMoKoyla  dfftUioM  attributed  to  Arie- 
totle,  but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  pw  696.) 
Certain   dogmas   of  the   philosopher  were  also 
used  for  £d  same  object.     (Oruen.  &  CUt.   i. 
p.  61,  ed.  HoescheL)    Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his   danger   sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trim.    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  B.  a  322  toChakis  in  Euboee,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother*s  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalds.    (Diog.  La&t.  v.  14.)    Certainac- 
connts  (Strabo,  z.  pi  £l8 ;  Diog.  La&t  z.  1 )  even 
render  it  exceedin^y  probable  that  Axistotle  had 
lefi  Athens  and   removed  to  Chakis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.      A  fri^pnent  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  ms  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  u%  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  fbr  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  tiie  same  time,  with  refiBreiiee  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.    (Comp. 
Eustatik  ad  Horn.  Od,  vil  120.  p.  1673,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  276,  20,  Bas.;   Aelian,    V,  H,    iiL  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athenaeus.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
op.  Uiog,  Laift,  I.  &,  who  caUs  it  a  xtyos  8imbv«- 
ms.)     However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Areiopogns,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,   K.  H,  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.     Meautina 
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the  pliiloMpber  continued  his  ttadies  and  lectures 
in  Cnalcit  for  some  time  longer  withont  molesta- 
tion. He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  &  a  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chnmic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  d€ 
Die  Nal.  14,  eztr. ;  ApoUod.  ap.  Diog,  La^rt,  v. 
10 ;  Dionys.  L  &  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  hanng 
«ximmitted  niicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fobles 
and  talesL  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  fiithen)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Eniipns,  from  Texation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  tmnsported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet  Intp.  ap.  Buhle,  vol  i  p.  66 ;  Ammon.  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Henedemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Eresus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  hitter  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Lyceum.  (Oellius,  ziii  5.)*  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
wiU  (in  Diog.  Laert  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  Athen, 
xiiL  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicions  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  fiunily  and 
lervants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  daughter  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyilis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  Mirvived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  his  wilL 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  Ke  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
ftifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noUest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
I'egarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  dedared  opponent  of  abtotuHsm  {PolU.  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  **  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
he  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on.**  He  wished  to  fonn  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  {PolU,  iii.  8, 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philotopher^  as  Avioenna  and  Abn-l-£uaj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Omp. 
Schmoelder*s  Doeumenia  PkOotopK  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 

*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands,  but 
hM  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  m  his  heaien,  a  gilt 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat  Maj,  p.  354, 
OmcL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timotheus,  ap. 
Diog,  i^.  V.  1 ;  Aelian,  V,  H.  iii.  1 9.)  He  is  do- 
scribed  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  eneigy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  DietuMt.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  H  (rpavKis,  Qiog.  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  {/wttia,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gnus.  (Anth.  552,  voL  iii.  pw  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  phistic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
(Ieomoffr€q)hie  Greeque^  i.  p.  230.) 

IL  Aristotle's  Writings 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  dassify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
traiSsmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating tiie  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

Ac(x>rding  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  («/  Caleg,Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  (rvyypdfifmra.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  Arigl,  Opp, 
vol.  1 )  sets  down  their  number  at  400  $i€Kla.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorfeaif^m  alier  die  Oeeeh,  der 
Pkilot(i)kie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  StiU  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  stiU  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  {Btbl.  Arab.  Hitp,  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  tides 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  frirther  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perdOu.  Ariel,  libr  de 
Ideie  el  de  Bono,  p.  7  ;  Ravaisson,  MHapihjfsique  d* 
Arieiote,  vol  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writen.  (Ritter,  Geeeh,  der  PhiL  voL  iiL  y, 
21,  not  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  weU 
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•f  the  extant  as  of  the  lost  worka,  is  to  be  fband 
in  Fabriciaa.  [BiU.  Gr.  iii  pp.  207 — ^284,  and  pp. 
3^8 — 107.)  The  loat  works  aloM  have  been 
enumerated  by  Buhle {Commenlatio  de  depefd.AriA 
libr,  m  CommatL  Sodei,  CfoUing.  voL  xv.  p.  57«  &c.) 
But  the  hibotus  of  both  these  schokrs  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  critical  science.  To 
make  use  o^  and  form  a  judgment  upon  diose  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  farther  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris^ 
totle  at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
ArisL  Caieg.  fol.  S,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  Uie  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle,  which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
munes,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  Uie  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  Sid  Ti^¥  dpmmtfdaaf^  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  sain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest  (Comp.  Dafid, 
ad  Caleg,  pw28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  fiilaification ;  Ammon.  L  e.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4, 6  ;  Galen,  Comment,  2  m  Ubr»  de  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Biandis,  Rhea,  Mue,  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  posbible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
od  AriaL  de  Anima^  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle^s  writinpfs, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammomus 
{ad  Categ.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  TwofunifULTiKd, 
i. «.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2.  XwrsByfiaracdj  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dxpo- 
dfftis)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dHpooftanKd 
(Gell.  XX.  5,  has  dKpoarucd,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefer,  ad  PluL  voL  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
itrttTtpixi,  hrarrucd.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  ifyntpucd.  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero*s 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic.  de  Fm.  v.  5, 
ad  AU.  iv.  16  ;  GelL  L  c. ;  Pint.  Aler.  6,  Adven.  Co- 
loLp.  1115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  fall  length  in  Stahr*s  Aridoielia,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
&c ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atqne  Syrian. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  120,  in  Leonhard  Spengel,  XwetptnA 
r^yywf^  n.  de  Ariium  ScripU.  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  understand- 
oy  with  the  public.  The  Phitonic  philosophy  was 
BO  widely  di&sed  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  ahnost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.    Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  bieak  ground  for  his  newer  phSoiophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  *^  Eudemus,*^  a  refutation,  as  it  appears,  of 
PUito*s  Phaedon ;  his  book  vcpl  Nd/Mff,  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato^a  **Laws;**  further,  writings 
such  as  that  vsp)  SucauKntnii,  &c.  These  were  the 
K6nfOi  4p  icouy  MfHoiuvot^  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  FlorUegmm^  «« 
TMir  'ApurrmiAovs  KOINO^  Siarptfitvy.  (Comp. 
Philopu  ad  AritL  de  Anima,  i.  1 38,  c  2.)  In  Aris- 
totle himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoferib,  ocroawa/ic, 
or  ipoptie  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  (Jiiloeopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  compkmt  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  comm<m  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  ^the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esote*^)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy.**  The  ex- 
pression ejnlenot  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself^  and  that  in  nine  passages.  (Eih. 
iVic  L  13,  vi.  4,  JElfA.  Eiidem.  ii.  1,  ii.  8,  v.  4,  FoliL 
iii  4,  vii  1,  /%s.  iv.  14,  MetapL  xiiL  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotle 
himselif  had  not  in  view  a  diviaiou  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  wjm  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  exoterie  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
eeoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  diK^uisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expresaion  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest  **One  sees  at  once  for 
one*s  sel^**  says  Hegel  (GexlL  der  PkOoe.  iL  p.  310, 
compu  220,  238),  ^what  works  are  philosophic  and 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  eeoterie  is  the  speculative,  which* 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  tdie  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden.**  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contniy  ib 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (Aypa^  H^fura,  Bran- 
dis,  de  perd.  Ar.  libr.  de  Idtia^  p.  25 ;  Trendelenb. 
Platonu  de  Ideas  dodrina  ex  Platone  UktetraiOj  p.  2, 
&C.,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  Uie  conclusions  to  which  his  sysim 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  nnadvisable  for  a  philosopher  **to  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  he  did 
not  think.** 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
aeroamoHe  books.  The  Problems  akme  beloQg  to 
the  chiss  designated  by  the  ancients  hj/pomneamalie 
writings.  Of  the  dudagnee  only  small  fn^ments 
are  extant    All  that  we  know  of  them  phwea 
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as  wen  M  those  of  Theopfanifr«fr  fiir  below 
tile  dnanaiic  as  well  as  lively  and  characteriitic 
dialognee  of  Piato.  The  introdaetione,  aoeoiding 
to  a  notioe  in  Cicero  {odAtL  ir,  16),  had  no  inter- 
na] connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatiiea. 

Fkt»  «/'ArialotW»  wrUk^  1.  In  amUauUy. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
tifte  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
eaDed  h/pomnemaHe  writings  were  not  pablished 
bj  Aristotle  himself  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  hie 
litenry  ramains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialoguea,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
liiinsel£  But  re^Mcting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
tliat  is,  respecting  the  principal  works  of  AristoUe, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misonder- 
stnnding  an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
gnnmd  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  litemture, 
and  whidu  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  hst  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(xiiL  pu  608) — the  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  tae  acoonnta  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  preseot  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotie  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  hitter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus*  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  of  hu  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep- 
sis. This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  IL,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andrine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself^  as  an 
heirioom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers* works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  huve  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(mrrd  yiff  hf  itdftvyt  rod),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  ApeUicon  of 
Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about.  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  n.  c.  84  confiscated  ApelIicon*8 
coOeetion  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.   [Aphluoon.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Tbeophnstus  had  published 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  hiter 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
worid.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
■ume  of  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  severaL  Nevertheless,  it  car  not  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particulariy  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
inss.  Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enkrged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.  Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  .as  for  example,  the  Rhodiaa 
Eudemus,  Phimias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
fiwquently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing: while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  hsid  radaced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  locical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  we  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self. The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Strar 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.  For  this  andi,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  ( Ammon.  ad  Cat  foL  8,  a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  ill,  yet  the  acutenesf  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  for  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  riietorical  writings  of  Aristotle^ 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
fiimous  **  Canon,**  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  andent,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
^se  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  afier  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  ceUar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate :  this 
riew  of  the  case  aooords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (Oell.  xx.  6 ;  Pint.  AUm.  7 ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem,  ad  Ar,  Pk^,  extr.,  Ar.  Poct.by 
extr. ;  Brandis,  AbkandL  cter  Berlin,  Ahad,  xvii. 
pu  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fote  and  long  concealmoit 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this,  hovrever,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  otheis 
drew  frmn  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous:  or 
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2.  riiat  the  &le  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Anstotle  and  Theophrastua  was  pn^judicial  to 
individual  writings,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
Olaaer,  dk  Arid,  Metaph,  p.  8,  &«.):  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apellicon  several  writings, 
as  :ff,  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomnematic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  new  possess,  may 
have  come  te  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Ari«- 
iotle^  the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  Critolaus, 
&£.<,  were  of  less  importance,  and  aeem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
late  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
<ledined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
etisy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expre»- 
iiion  of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  **that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published.**  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulk  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  fineedman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  dT  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  bbours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics, treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  (rom  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Bokthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicola  us  Dauascbnus  ;  Albxanobr 
Akqakur,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
AftPASius  {Eth,  Nic.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adhabtus,  the 
authcr  of  a  work  irtpl  riis  rd^fsfs  r£p  * kfnarorlkovs 
fiifiKtuin  Oalknu8;  Alkxander  of  Aphrodisias 
•n  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  zealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  AristoUe  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Porphyrius,  tiie  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blichub;  Dxxippub;  and  Thkmistius.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonius  ;  Damasciub  ; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ahclb- 
piuB,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olympiodorub,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  ( Jourdain, 
Meokerdtes  erUique$  tur  Vage  et  Voriginedes  Traduc- 
Uotu  laiineM  dTArid.^  Paris,  1819.)  His  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
louiaa,  Pythagoroin,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.    In- 
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deed'  i"  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
witii  those  of  Johannbb  Philoponub,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  oommen- 
taton  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
BoxTHiUB,  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  transited  some  of  the 
writings  of  AristoUe. 

The  scries  of  the  more  profound  eommentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  AristoUe  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
Wetty  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  JoH.  Daxabcbnus 
and  Photiub  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 

MiCHAKL    PSBLLUB,   MlCUAXL    EpHBSIUS  in  tfao 

eleventh  century;  Gbo.  Pachymkrxb  and  Eu- 
BTRATiUH  in  the  twelfth ;  Lbo  Maokntbnub  in 
the  fourteenth ;  and  Gboroiub  Gsmibtus  Plitho 
and  Gkorgius  of  Trapexus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  valne  firom  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeua,  Oraeeor. 
Ariatotelu  Commentaior.  Conspectus,  Par.  1758.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Qottingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  AritL  col/egit,  &c.,  BerL  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  fint 
has  appeared. 

2.  Ilistoty  of  the  tpritinga  (^Arigtotle  m  Ike  Eati 
and  atnong  ike  schoolmen  of  the  Wed  in  tie  middie 
ages. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo* 
sophy  of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
fioethius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Sxmpli- 
cius,  left  Athens  and  canigrated  to  Peraia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translations 
difiused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Ommaj'ades ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbiuwides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Mainun,  Motasem  (753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philoaophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  translators  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  thebst  of  the  Ommaiaiiea,Abd-a]rah- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfidl  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  ^ith  the  East. 
Abd-alrahroan  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  fonnded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 

*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  fint  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  St. 
Augustin. 
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Bigdad  WM  for  Asia.  In  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
tthjMdan  and  phflosopher,  ATicenna  (1036),  and 
10  the  West  ATerrfaoes  ( 1 1 98),  and  hia  dlaciple, 
MoBes  Maimonidea,  did  most  to  prooiote  the  study 
of  the  Ariatotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
htions,  or  lather  fi«e  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Thioi^h  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowle^^  of  Aristotle  was  propar 
gated  to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
hnions  of  the  writings  of  Arioenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  aa  the  representative  of  Aristotelismi) 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Oennany. 
The  logieal  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoobnen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
thijis ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  tmnsUtions  of  ail  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  orig:nals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities^  The  fint  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermannns  Alemannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  ttans- 
laton,  whoso  worics  are  in  part  still  pres^ved, 
were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Basingatoke(I252),  Wilhelmof  Moerbecke(1281), 
Genid  of  Cremona  (1 187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertos  Magnus.  In  the  yenrs  1260—1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  neto  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Msjpius,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrfaoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  icience  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
hMophy  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  Hitlonf  of  ike  wrUing»  of  AritMle  wmee  He 
nvival  ofeUurioal  ttudia, — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barhoric  tmnsbition  was  read  almost  exclusively, 
With  the  revival  of  cbusical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
6fteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  libeial  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbUng  of  the  icbolastic  Aristo- 
telism,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  roost  distinguished  promoten  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  waa  the  excellent  Greek  schoUr, 
Job.  Aigyropylns  of  Byiantium  (a.d.  i486),  from 
whom  Lorenxo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaca  (1478), 
Francisc.  Philelphus  (1480),  Qeoigins  of  Tra^ 
pexus,  Gennodiua,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Aresio).  The  exertions  of  the  hist-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447— 1455),  who  was 

*  Tkb  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
Mtes  (tamdatiih,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
it  on  a  level  with  the  besi  MSB, 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
Barbams,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarim,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Fabec  Stapulensis^  Laurentius 
Valla,  Joh.  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle*s  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  fint  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumea 
by  Aid.  Pius  ManuUus,  in  Venice,  1455—1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Gecnany,  Rudolph  Agrioola,  as  weU  as  Reuchlia 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesius  Sepulveda,  by 
means  of  new  tnnsbttions  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  oommentaton  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  hiboured  with  distingui^ed  siict'(w» 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telism  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switxerland, 
and  the  Netherknds,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vivo» 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konred  Gesnei,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efibrts  of  Frenciscus  Patritins  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  phUosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philocsophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
polly  to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  workib  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc.  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  ficriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Caraotius.  Vincent  Madius,  and  Barthol.  Lombardus.. 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  &c. :  among 
the  French,  Murutus,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  lAmbinus  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiesi  and  Germans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (vaaGiffcn, 
1604),  the  physician  Theed.  Z winger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow- Ubourer  with  Larobinus,  and  a  scliolar  of 
Konrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bambci^  (1^74), 
Wilh.  HUden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Job.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylbuig  ( 1 596),  &c. 

Witlun  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  banning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  ne  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  fiuts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  intcrMt  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  ol 
the  works  of  Aristotle^  that  we  meet  vith  the  no* 
tice,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
under  the  guidance  of  the  leained  physician,  Thi>> 
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BiM  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-optntkn  of 
his  friendft  latomer  and  Grodniiu,  a  ■ociety  waa 
ibnned  then  **  ad  illostrandam  Ariatotelit  philoso- 
phiam  et  Tertendos  denno  ejtu  libroa.**  But  the 
undertaking  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execation. 

With  Caaanbon,  who  intended  to  pramote  the 
ttndj  of  Aristotle  in  variooi  ways  (as  «.^.  by  a 
eoUeetion  of  the  firagments  of  tliie  voAircioi,  see 
Casaub.  ad  Diog,  LaUrL  t.  27),  the  leries  of  philo> 
legists  ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  firtmi  the  beginning  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  to  the  end  of  Uie  eighteenth  centory  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literetnre  is  a  perfisct  blank. 
For  among  the  huge  number  of  eminent  scholars 
whidi  the  Dntch  school  has  to  boast  of^  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsins,  whose  desultory  la- 
boars  bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  luurdly 
desenre  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valdcenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  tame  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
( Valck.  ad  SckoL  Bmrip,  Phoen,  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
Enghmd,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
tiie  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Goulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Oermany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  deliyexed  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Job.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1 659)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zddler  of  Kdnigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
senrioe  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(Hi^oria  PenpattUeOy  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Ijannoi's  work  d»  varia  AruMdu  fortmta^  Ac, 
Wittembeig,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  critidsm  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Oermany,  Lessing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgies  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reix,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e,g,  Spalding,  Filllebom,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782—1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
nuds.  Several  attempts  at  translations  in  Oerman 
were  made,  and  J.  O.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf^  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  th  1  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  £e 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  fint  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  new  recension  of  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  priae  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  fonning  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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The  works  of  Ravaisson,  Midielety  and  Barth^l^ 
my-St  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appeamncSi 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  wh»e  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  whim  Taylor^  transla- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  woiks 
of  Aristotle  are  :    i.  Aldma^  editio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutltts,  Venice,  1495 — 98,  5  vola. 
fbl.  (called  also  Aldma  major).     For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.    2.  Banleem  III,  BmnL  1550, 
foL  2  vols.,  with  several  variations  from,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  prinoeps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  tat  the  criticism  ol 
the  Politics.     The  Baitileauti  L  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
bnt  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.     S.  Camo- 
Uana,  or  Aldina  mtnor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bqvt.  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551 — 53,  6  vols.  8vo.     4.  I^ftbtarg- 
tatio,    Francol  11  vols.  4ta  1584 — 87.       This 
edition  of  Sylbuig's  surpassed  all  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it     5.  Ca»avb(mka»ay  Lugd.Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1646.    This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  the   6.  Du  Valiumay  Paris,  1619  and   1629, 
2  vols,  fbl.;   1639,  4  vols.  IbL  by  GuiL  Da  VaL 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipoaftaa  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  GottL  Buhle  1791— 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.    It  contains  only  the  Oxganoo 
and  the  riietorical  and  poetical  writings^      The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  ccmfiagntaon  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.    The  first  voluine,  which  con- 
tains, amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume- 
ration of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translationa,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.    The  cri- 
tical remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.     Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itaelf 
and  exegesis.      8.  Bekheriana,    Berolini,  1831— 
1840,  ex   recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker,    edid. 
Acad.  R^.  Boruss.,  2  vols,  text,  1  voL  Latin  tnma- 
lations  by  varioos  authors,  which  are  not  alwaya 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  alwaya  in  aocordaDoe 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.    Besides  theee, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Bnndia, 
of  which  only  the  fint  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
thou^  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancieni 
MSS.    It  fonns  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortoiiatelj, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  fnaking 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.      Bekker*a  edition 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.   Svo., 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylbuig.    Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauclmita, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  LipsL  184S. 

III.    Enumxratxon  and  asviKW  or  t; 

WiUTINOS  OP  AmSTOTLI. 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a 
arxangement  of  the  aeferal  writings,  such 
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■ttMBpted  liy  Samuel  Petitoi.  (Mi$odL  it.  9.)  The 
cttatHHw  in  the  ■epante  writings  an  of  no  oae  for 
this  purpoae,  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand ;  and,  not  unfiequently,  two  writings 
lefer  leciproodly  to  each  other.  (Hitter,  Ckack,  dir 
PkUtmopUe^  iii  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  S5,  not.  2.)  More> 
ever,  such  an  anaagement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  tydewtahe  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writiqga  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
He  pbced  together  in  prsgmaties  {irporytiartiuu) 
the  works  whuh  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
jogica],  physical,  Ac.  (Porphyr.  ViL  Ptotm.  24  ; 
Caairi,  BMiotk.  Ambieo-E$oonalmu,  p.  308.)  Hu 
aixangement,  in  which  the  logical  pragmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respeeu 
with  tile  present  aixangement  in  the  editionSb 
(RaTaiason,  Esmn  «»r  la  Mitapl^  L  pp.  22—27.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  ammgement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  (mrrd  Aariyovs),t.«.  to  the  Latin 
tiansJators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  centnxy,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
(ArkU  Opp.  ed.  Bekker,  HMei,  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
iL  init.  p.  1377,  h^  iu.  init.  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
visions of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  {Aristoi,  iL  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
Qatjf,  p.  24 ;  Philop.  ad  OaUg,  p.  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
nay  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Tkaoretie. 
2.  PraeiuxU.  8.  Loffieal  or  organuxd^  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.  The  anaogement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tnMlition,  which  in  its  essential 
fiaatures  may  reach  back  as  fitr  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Aldma  tiie  Oi^ganon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 
first;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  bdong  to  prscti(»l  philosophy,  to  which  in 
the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
■re  added.  This  anangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  ammgement 
adopted  by  Zell,  who  dindes  the  works  into, 
A.Doiirmalj  b. HutorioaLt  c MiteeUamoui,  D,Letr 
ten,  B.  Poemi  and  Spteeka.  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  class.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
firam  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  iU  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(woiccr),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itsel£»  and  its  pro- 
cess (wp^rrtuf).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge b  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  {intar4ifAri 
venrriinf) ;  or  II.  Practical  {hrtanifiii  wpaicrtK^) ; 
or  III.  Theoretical  (htum^  ^twpnrueii).*  Theo- 
reticsl  knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (^<Ao> 
iro^oi,  v/Mry^iorcMu),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
(^Mmf/cii  ^wrunf) ;  2.  Mathematics  (^ir.  iwB^iim- 
Timf ) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle  1^  rpo^  ^tkaao^ia^  or  hruml^ivii  ^t oAo* 

*  MeUtpk.  K.  6,  p.  226,  Bnmdis,  &  1  and  2 ; 
£».  iVic.  vi.  3  and  4. 
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7ianf,  or  simply  o'o^).*  Practical  adenoe,  or 
practical  philosophy  (if  ^iAo0-o^a  ircpl  rd  da4pii- 
iriM,  i)  sroAiriinf,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Etk  Nicl2,  Magna  M&nd,  L  1,  EktL  I  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpoae  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  etkie$ 
(iHOuc/i) ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  fiunily  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeooaomust  {oUoyofuieii) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  PoUtia  (iroAirunf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Etk  Nie.  z.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  &r  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  *£s-«mf^i)  ffKowoSkra  ircpl  dirodt/^cwf 
Kol  iwurr^ifutis  (Meiapk  K.  L  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  irpa»n}  ^oaotpla.  (MeL 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialsdia  or  Ana^iic$t 
or,  aMording  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logio,  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  yraeUoal  and  tkeoretioal  philosophy,  (il/e* 
k^  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  Logic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Orgamm  (i.  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  fiiculty  in  man.  An  insiKht  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Orgsnon.  Of  these,  some  (  Tapica  and  Etmick, 
iSopto^.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable^  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  felse  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  {cauUyticay,  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (SyllogisUcs)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  hunUedge, 

Literature  o/ike  Orgatum, — Ovycmoii,  ed.  Pacius 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1684,  Franco!  1597,  4to. ; 
ElcmeMta  logiot$  AridoL  ed.  Trendelenburg,  Berol. 
1836,  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanaiious  thereon 
in  German,  Beriin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholts,  IM 
/imbua  el  prtHo  logicet  AriiU,  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  Ueber  die  Reihenfolge  der  Bucker  de»  Or- 
gammy  Ac.,  in  the  AbkandL  d.  BerL  Akad^  1835, 
p. 249,  &C. — Biese,  die  PkUotopkie  da  Arittoi.  i  pp. 
45-318.— J.  Barth61&ny  St  Hilaire,  De  la  Logiqm 
d*AritMCy  Memoire  couroim^ par  Tlnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Kxvniyoptai  (PratnUoamenta),  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  eatencs  or  wbnianoe  (if  OMria)^  quaniHg 

iv6aoif)y  quality  (iroSov),  relation  (irpdf  n),  pluo§ 
irov),  time  (w^^rt),  gituaiion  (KHa0ai)^possemon  or 
AoetN^  ('hC*»)%  action  (irotfii'),  suffering    wiax*^)* 

*  Mdapkgs,  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The  origin  of  thesa  categories,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's inTe8tigation,isof  alingnistic-graniniati- 
cal  nature.  (Trend,  de  Aritt.  CcUeff.  BeroL  1833, 
8to.) 

2.  IIc^  4pfiny9lea  (de  Ehattione  oraforta),  u  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  4ptiiiv*^  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  idl  the  component  ports  of  judgments 
and  conclusions^  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  raiall  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  de  CframtnatioaB  Oraecae  Prir 
mordiuy  Bonnae,  18*29,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppert, 
DardeUtmg  der  GrammaHachen  KaU^orien^  Beriin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  {Spot)  and  propositions  {irpordirtis)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  Tho  two  books  *Apa\vrucd 
wp&r^pa  (Analytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  tide  is  derired  firom  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (dvaXJcy).  The  word  irptfrcpo,  appended  to 
the  tide,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
AyaXvriicd  liarepa  (also  Sn^cpo,  fUya\a)^  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  TowikSv  embrace  Dialectics, 
i  s,  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  forther  conclusions 
on  erery  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  yiew.  From  these  last, 
(rt^rof,  tedes  et/onte$  cvgumetUorunk,  lod,  Cic.  Top. 
c.  2,  Orai.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6.  Hcpl  ffwptaruwp  ikiyx^v^  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  Enthydemus. 

2.  7%eoretioal  PkUotopky. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physios^  Afaihematict,  and 
Metapkynea,  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  Which  hare  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  6yra  f  KUfa6- 
fifMt).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (ri  w6<roy  koI  t6 
<rwcx^()t  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (xo^piTrd),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  koI^  tvird  itivwna. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist  irptimi  ^wro^a^  ao^iet, 
&(o\ay(a^  ^wKoyiicfl  hriffn/lfjoiif  or  ^^iXoawfUa 
simply)  have  to  do  with  eatrienn  m  Ustdf  and  as 
such  {rh  tv  f  or.  Met  T.  1,  £.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (r6  xe^purr^r  6p  kq\  r6  dic/np-oy).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  iviiversaL,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  thing*,  the  be^t  the  first  {t6  kMXov^ 
Td  flJWa,  r6  £(n<rrov^  rd  wp&ra^  ir^pi  dpx^'  i'tur- 
Tiffit}),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Afetaphy$iet,  in  14  books  (r^r  fjerd  rd 
fwTucd,  A — ^N),  which  probably  originated  aflber 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  ocairs  first  in  Plutarch  {Alex.  c.  7), 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andronicus 
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of  Khod««.  Out  of  this  pragmaiy  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  n«p2  ^lAoo-o^os,  in  thiee  books^ 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
descripdon  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  ^db* 
sophy ;  and  n<p)  islas,  in  at  least  four  bodu,  n 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Bnmdis,  DiattiU  de  perd,  AntL 
Ubr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  cf  the  Mdapkjfnn,  The  edition  by 
Bnmdis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  haa  appeared.  &Ao> 
lia  Graeea  in  Ariet.  Met.  ed.  Braudu,  BeroL  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  PhUoeapkie  de§  AritL  i.  pp. 
310 — 661;  Michelet,  Examen  critique  de  la  Me- 
iaph.  d* Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Meiaph.  d^Ariit.^  Paris,  1838  ;  G]amst^  die  Metapk, 
dee  Ariat,  nach  Composition,  Inhalt,  und  Methode^ 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Vater,  Vindidae  theologiae  Aristo- 
ielis.  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  IHairibe  deperd.AriU, 
libr,  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sice  de  PkUoeapkia,  Bon- 
luie,  1823,  and  Bheiuisehea  Mueeum,  IL  2,  p.  208, 
&c.,  4,  p.  558,  &C.;  Trendelenboig,  Platonisdeldeia 
et  Numeris  Doctrina  e*  Ariatotde  iUuetrata,  lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  Jntelligemtia^  am  de 
Mtmte  Smlentia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4ta;  Bonitx, 
Observationes  criticae  m  AriatoteUa  Ubroe  metaphif' 
sicos,  Berol.  1842. 

MaihenuUics,  the  second  science  in  the  q>here  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristode : — 

1.  Tltpi  drdfunr  ypafjtfuitf,  i  e.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  maguitadea.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critica  to  Theo- 
phrastus.     Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanus,  1557* 

2.  Miixapu(d  irpo€\iftaTa,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitraviua 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise^ 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Natxtral 
science  {rpayfioTtla  s»  fJuiOaios  ^wrut^  hrumifiii 
rcpl  ^do'cctff ,  Urropla  rcpl  ^^9»ts,  Phjfs.  i  I  ;  t^s 
Caelo,  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristode,  it  exhibita  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Pbysics 
considers  as  well  ^  universal  causes  and  relatfona 
of  enUre  nature,  as  the  individual  natoial  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  aa  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fimdamental  powers  of  the  elementa 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-men  doned  fundamental  fozcea,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  (Jfioco/Mp^,  aimUaria)y  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  eg.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  fiesh ;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (aj<«- 
fwiofiMoiff  dissimilaria),  as  e,  g.  head,  hand,  &C9 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogcDeoua 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  fledi,  &c.; 
4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  paru :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investig^on  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particnlar  and 
individual;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
pordon  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognosoent 
observadon  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigadon  of  the  causes.  (P^»  i.  1,  iiL  1 ;  die 
Partib,  Animal^  i.  5 ;  UisLAnim,  i.  6.  §  4,  Schnei- 
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4«.)  In  the  latter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  pmrpote  {ri  cS  Si^cira, 
etuna  ^fitialu)^  by  meant  of  which  one  arrives  at 
ikb  idea  of  the  thing  (A^Tos,  or  r6  ri  ijp  clwu). 
Aristotle  re{»tiaches  the  older  investigators  witJi 
having  n^leeted  to  penetrate  into  the  pnrpose  oind 
idea  (r^Aof  and  A^Tot)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  natare»  tmd  vrith  having  always  songht 
meidy  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  {De 
€rmenMiiome,  v.  1,  iL  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  fonns  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corre^wnds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realixed,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(IM  Partik  Anim,  I  5;  F^  i.  8;  De  Ineeau 
Amm.2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
foUowijig  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Phvsics  {puaue^  dKp6aats^ 
called  also  by  others  irtpl  opx^"  >  ^^  hut  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  vcpl  icu^crcws  by  Sim- 
plicias,  Prooem.  ad  Phy»,  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BeroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
Terse  u  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
•f  the  principal  ports  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.     There  follows  accord- 

2.  The  woik  cmogrnhig  ike  Heaven  (irtpl  odpa- 
mov),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  ir«pl  K^aftov 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  BibL  Gr. 
iii  p.  230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  Uie  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  b.  a  857.  See  Keppler,  Attrtm.  cpL  p.  357 ; 
Bailly,  Huioire  de  C*Aairtmomie,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  and  DutnuUon 
(ircpi  7f Fcerftff  koX  <pOopaSy  de  Generatione  ei  Cot' 
ntptkmeyj  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  detraction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  Uie  process  of  fonnation  which  goes  on  in 
inoiganxc  nature,  or  in  meteorological  pnaenomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  fonns  the  contents  of  the 

jL  Four  books  oa  Meieorolomf  (fierfotpoXoyutd, 
dsMeieorie).  This  work,  whi(£  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  n.  c.  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  (St  Croix,  JEtiamen  criUpte 
dee  HieL  d^Aleae.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meieorologia  veL 
Graeoor,  et  Rom^  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
fuse commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

B,  Onihe  Umveree  (Vcpl  k6ciwv^  de  Mtmdo)^  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (ArieL  bet  den  Komem, 
•pu  165,  &c)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  {BeUrage  xur 
CfriedL  «.  Rom.  LiU.  GesdL,  Dannstadt,  1835,  vol.  i. 
pp.  141—283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(Hildebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  AppuL  voL  i.  p.  xli,  &c.), 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
tnmshition. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  piagmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  ike  local  namee  qf  teeenU 
winae  {dyifueif  ditrtts  koI  wpotrnyopieu^  out  of  the 
laiger  work  rcpj  fnifitttaif  x^W*^"*  Diog.  I*  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp.,  ed.  Du  Val.  vol  ii.  pb 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
IM  A'l/t  Ineremento, 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (dftoiofifp^). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  irepl  lurdKK^y  (Olympiod.  ad 
ArieL  Meteorol.  i.  5,  vol.  L  p.  133i  Ideler),  and 
vcpl  T^s  KlOou  (Diog.  L.  V.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  Uie  works  on  oiganic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  {Meteor,  i.  1)  places  fint  tliose  ou 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  {H.  N. 
viii.  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c.  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenbuig,  ad  ArieL  de  Anima 
Prooem,!^  114,  &C.  The  work  which  we  must 
place  fint  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (ircpk  (dw¥  laropla^ 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  «d  ircpl  rd  fwa  laro' 
piai  and  {Vmici}  Urropiot  De  Partibm^  UL  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  chanctec 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholan  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7  th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  iwip 
rov  [jsii  y^vvSof ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  firat 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parte  ofAnimah  {irtpi 
iAtav  fioplwy)j  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  {rfiaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animaL  According  to  Titze  {de 
ArieL  Opp,Serie^  pp.55 — 58),  the  fint  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A^os  ircpl  ^icr^es  tAdhiera  fi96aSiK6s^ 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  worlu  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

S,  On  tke  Generation  of  AnhmUe  {vepl  f^^ 
ywifftvs),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  ■iii« 
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mala  and  the  oigaiu  of  genemUon.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  bat  is  a 
treatifle'  on  the  changes  which  the  scTeml  parts  of 
the  body  snfler. 

9.  De  Inoe$$tt  AmnuUnim  (wtpl  {Vtwr  vopclos ), 
th^  close  of  which  (c  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animid  organization  have  been  treated  oC, 
leads  ns  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  mnd.  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

1 0.  Three  hooka  an  the  Soul  (npi  ^^vxfis).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  **  the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life**  (wos 
tnifAOPTot  ^wrtKw  Hwi^utt  fwi^v  ixa/rros).  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  4i^f X(x«a  ;  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Biese,  PkU,  dee  Ari$L 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  &c) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organised : 
it  is  its  essence  (advia),  its  Kiyos.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833, 8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle*s  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  exph&nation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  coimeeted,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

\\,  Ontke  MoUon  of  Animals  {ftfA  {W«r  mnf- 

12.  Parva  NaturaUOi  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  phin,  form  an  entire  work  {de 
Seneu^  c.  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
tieatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  ReeoUeeUon  {"mpi  fun/ifiiis 

(6)  On  Sleep  and  Waldnff  (irtpl  ffsvov  icol  iypn- 
y6p(rH0s), 

(c)  On  Dreame  (vcpi  ipvfn4mif). 

(d)  IIcpl  r^s  naft  Ihrvov  fuurruc^s  (de  Divmaiiome 
per  Somnum), 

(e)  n«pl  /Mwcpo€iArriTos  koH  fipaxy^tAnfros  {de 
Longitudme  el  BrevUate  Vitae\ 

(/)  n^  p^TTfTos  icol  yi/^en  (de  Jwventnte  ei 
Seneotuie). 

ig)  Uepi  itfOMVoiis  {de  Reepiraikme). 
h)  liepi  {W^s  jcal  ^w^ov  (de  Vita  et  Mork), 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  Seneu^  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  haa  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  s-cpl 
dnowrrmp*  probably  belongs  to  it  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  Cotonre  (v«pl  xp^f"^*"'\  which,  how- 
ever, Titze  (^cp.67)  rpgards  as  a  ftagmentof  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fiiunnent  rtpl  icv€6turros 
{de  S^>iritu\  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  wcpl  dycnryo^s.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  (^u0io7Kw/;uic(t)  printed  in  YnxoLtScriptores 
Pkjfsiognomiei  veteres,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
wiUi  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 

^  Preserved  by  Porphyrius,  ad  Ptolemaei  liar- 
moniea,  printed  in  Patrit.  Dfeatss,  Perip,  p.  85,  &c 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp,  Oxon.  1699,  vol.  iiL  p.  246,  &c 

t  See  Arist  HisL  Anim.  ▼.  1,  de  Partib,  Anim. 
iL  10,  <(•  JuotnL  el  SeneeL  vL  1,  d^  GeneraL  Anitn, 
L  1,  extr.  u  23»  and  in  other  passages. 
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The  organisatiou  of  pknts  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  {wepi  fvrm\,f 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  ITcpl  ^vr»r  {de  PlanHs),  aeooid- 
ing  to  a  remark  in  the  preface,  are  a  tninsktion 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  ( Compare  Henschel,  de  A  rial,  Bolan,  PkStee, 
Vratishiviae,  1823.) 

Several  oMotomioal  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  {Hist,  Anim. 
L  17,  extr.,  iiL  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laj»rt  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  imopmv^  and  one  book 
inKaqf^i  dparofiuv^  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  {de  Gen.  An,  iL  7,  de 
Part,  An,  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  ^S^rtpuos  i|  ittpl  ifwx^f, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  firagment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  {de  Oonsol.  ad  Apollott, 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert,  diaeis  rtpl  i^vxiis,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtfuL  Respecting  the  lost 
medical  works,  see  Bufak,  /^  &  p.  102. 

3.    Practical  PkUosopl^^  or  Polities, 

All  that  &lls  vrithin  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Jskhies,  the  PoUlieSt  and  the  Oeeonomies,  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  cf  the  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action^  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  fismily,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  fiiculty  {woteur), 
t.e.  Art 

Eikies. — ^The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is 
1.  'H0tiNl  Nijco/i^^xcto,  in  10  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  (cvS«- 
fjunda) ;  and  its  conditions  ace,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages 
and  fovouiable  external  circumstancesL  Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
{6^s  kAyos),  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes. In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir* 
tnes  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribM  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle,, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  amngement  of  the  several  books.  The 
title  Sucofidxstci  f^P^  under  which  David  (/*ro- 
^  ad  CaUg,  p.  25,  a.  40,  SchoL  ed.  Berolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelber|(,  18*20,  2  vols. 
8vo.;   Coiais,  Paris,  1822,  8to.;  Card  well,  Oxon. 
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im^  2  Toll.;  Mkhelet,  BerUn*  1828,  2  Tok 
B—ide  the  Nioomachean  Ethica,  we  find  amoQgtt 
the  worki  of  Amtotle 

2.  *H$uc^  £i)8i(/i€ia,  in  aeven  booka,  of  which 
only  booka  L  ii.  iiL  and  ?iL  are  independent,  while 
the  remaining  booka  iv.  v.  and  vi  egroe  word  for 
word  with  booka  t.  vi  and  TiL  of  the  Nioomachean 
Ethica.  Thia  ethical  woric  ia  perhapa  a  reoenaion 
ef  Aiiatotle^B  lectniea,  edited  by  Endemna. 

3.  *H9tMd  M^ToAa  (in  David,  L  c.  'HO.  firy. 
NtKOfidx^M)  in  two  books,  which  Panach  (deArisL 
moffma  moroL  wbdHieio  Ubro^  1841),  haa  hitely 
eadeavonred  to  ahew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  Tery 
akiiful  hand;  wk^t  another  critic,  Gkser  (die 
MeUgpk,  de$  Arid.  pp.  63,54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
■athentk  first  sketch  oi  the  laxger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  lit p2  dfterw  itai  kokmv^  a  colleo* 
tkm  of  definitiona,  is  of  vexy  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  .£2bUbi  conduct  us  to  the /'o^ics.  (SeeJBtA. 
Aiic.  X.  extr.)  The  oonneidon  between  the  two 
worka  ia  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethica  by  the  word 
9ar€pop  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  wpSrtpov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Ariatotelian  PoUiia  {woKtrutd ;  in  Diogenes 
LaertioB,  ▼.  24,  vo^<Tun}  dK^aaa)  in  eight  books, 
have  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  /or  the  human  commumiy  in  ike 
state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  extenial  preservation  of  iifoi  but  **  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue**  (dpenj, 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  etkia  fonn  the  first  and  most  general  foundar 
tion  of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  dtisena.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  be^s 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
govemment,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
conatitutions  is  the  beat  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  aa  the  most 
Smportant  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conduaion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  (pi  Ixxvi),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books :  i.  iL 
iii.  vii.  viii.  iv.  vi  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
{PkiL  dee  AritL  iL  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editiona  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Francol  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  wis.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821 ;  Oottling,  Jenae,  1824 ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Lips.  1837 ;  Barthtl^my  St.  Hi- 
laire, with  a  French  tnnslaiion,  and  a  very  good 
intvoidnction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle*s  name,  the 
Oeeonomies  {ohcovofwcd)^  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebnhr,  Kleine  Sckr.  I  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
is  ascribed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  iragment  of  Philo- 
denuUb  (HeraUanem.  vol.  iii.  pp.  vii.  xxvii.)    The 

*  For  thia  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
hj  hia  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
which  hereafter. 
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beat  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lipa.  1815;  and 
Oottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  thia  pragmaty  we 
ha^e  to  mention, 

1.  UporptwruoSsf  an  exhortation  to  the  stndy  of 
philosophy. 

2.  n«fri  «i)7cy«Iar,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  Arittid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
scholan  agree  with  them.  (See  LvaacLedUAUicae^ 
pp.  82—85 ;  Welcker,  ad  TAeojfmd,  p.  lix.  &c) 

R    Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  pertly  connected  with  the  hiatory  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
clasa,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  noticea 
have  been  prM^ved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
JCawpkane^  Ztnone^  ei  Chrgia^  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  ia 
only  a  fir^g;ment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  hiatory  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  CommenL  in 
prim,  pari.  libeUi  de  Xen,  Zen.  ei  Gory.  BeroL  1793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  thu  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  FoUtiee  (voAircMu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numeroua  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable wwk  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumaim  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  KSfu/M  $af>6apacd,  tie  Manners  and  Ckutonu 
^  the  Barbariane, 

3.  KriauSy  Lejjendsi^the/oundinffa  qfCiOet. 

4.  Utpl  fi}pi}fiaTwv. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  0\ufiwto»iKaL  {UvdtoviKoiy  dfaypa^f  Nikai 
AtoyiHTuuco/,  Diog.  liaert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  Ik  toO  Ttfialov  ical  rHv  'Apxyrtitey,  a 
work  the  fint  part  of  which  ia  preserved  in  Timaeuf 
Locrus  (de  Anima  MundU\  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Arehytas,  is  in  the  fraomenta  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeua  under  the  name  of  Arehytas.  (0.  F.  Gruppe» 
Utber  die  Fragtaente  dee  Arckjfiae^  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  DidaecaUof  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  K6kAos  4  rtfA  ronrrw.  (Comp.  Welcker 
vher  die  Cy^Mchea  Dichter^  p.  48.) 

9.  'Airofnj/Aora 'Ofiijpiicd.  (See  Nitzsch,  (is  J  rut 
adv.  WoiJUmos,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  Ilcpt  *A\f^ay9poVf  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  ^wumf/iij  voiirrMif,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exereise  of  the  creative  fiiculty, 
or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rheioric. 
1.  The  Poetics  (Tltpl  wonrruc^s).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  andenta,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  ia  the  rather  of  the 
aesthetios  ofpoetry^  aa  he  ia  the  completer  of  Oreek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
I  (as  GottC  Hermann  and  Bemhardy)  look  upon  it 
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M  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  othera, 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.'  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  hare  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  trffA  wot^rw,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetics,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polilies  do  to  the  Polities,  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (/u/ii^iris),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  pnMlnoed  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  specie's  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect: 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  fisculty,  the  production  of  a  tcorkt  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Onttf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations ;  Oritfenhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Bekker, 
BeroL  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Hitter  considen  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lessing^s  Ham- 
bwrgtBcke  DramtUuryiej  we  need  mention  only 
Miiller,  Gesek.  der  ThenriB  der  Knnst  bet  den  Alten^ 
pt  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  Oerman  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (Wx»^  hiroptK^\  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  t<xi^v  wwa/yterf^)^  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwurds.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  r^ards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  then  carefiilly  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  tempore  quo  ab 
Arid,  libri  de  Arte  Rhetor,  <xm$cripti  ei  ediii  nis/, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  (dm-'urrpo^y)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  axvumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  {ed  ydp  irUrrtts  fvr^x^^  ^^v^'  iidvov). 
He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  aiguinentation ;  and  the  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  saya,  had 
tmited  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  ef  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  ajq>ean  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said,— one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  thfr  in- 
tended effect  Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
CPirropttn^  vp^f  *K\^ay^po»)\  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximenea 
of  Lampsacus.  Others  consider  its  author  to  have 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  MiaCBLLANEOUS  WOKKfk 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  \th  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Collectanea^  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  Problems  (irpotfAif/Mxra),  in  36  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  TVow  Mhnoires 
stir  les  Problimes  d^Arist,  in  the  Mim,  de  I* Acad, 
des  Inscript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  28.5,  &c,  p.  326,  &e. 

2.  9av/M(<ria  *kKo6afMr9k^  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomena,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Rarum 
MirabiL  ser^  Graecij  Bnzns^  1839. 

D.   LKTTBRfk 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious:  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle*s  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo- Demetrius,  de  EtoatL  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Oateg,  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  BerY>L)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  s^le  of  Aristotle*s  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant  Respecting  AristotIe*s  willf 
which  Diog.  Laert  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,    [p.  321,  a.] 

E.  POXHS  AND  SpBBCHBS. 

There  are  preserved— 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  Soofioj  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Oriifenhan,  ArisM,  poeta,  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Bergk,  Poctae  Lyrid  GraecL) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermias,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Pkto. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  tost,  were 
*Airo\oyia  ttkrctfc/ar  vpii  E^pvfi^orra,  of  which 
vm  have  already  spoken  |  an  'Eymf/uoy  irXovrati, 
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•lid  an  ^Zytui/uov  A^i».  Among  the  wriUngs 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  i.  Myw- 
HeiM  Aegjfptiorum  pkitotopkw  libr,  ziy.,  a  compila- 
tion from  Plotinns.  (CUusioal  Joumai^  toL  xv.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Porno  (tiandated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.)«  a 
treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  sooL  3.  Seareia 
mcretarum  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
gorenunent),  and  othen^ 

IV.    LSADINO   FXATURSS  OF   ArI8T0TLB*8 

Philosoput. 

All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
tiBTersed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  np  to  that  time  struggled  and  lived  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as.  reflected  iu  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.     Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  doee  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
oi  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  that  had  been  gained.     And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle^s,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  post  was 
sttil  fresh  and  lively,  uid  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  world      Thus  did  die  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument.    We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  umversality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.    **  Quot 
laeculia,^  exclaims  Qnintilian  (Or.  Insi.  xiL  1 1. 
§  22)  in  astonishment,  **  Aristoteles  dldicit,  ut  non 
solum  ^lae  ad  philoeophos  et  oratores  pertinerent 
Ecientia  oomplecteretur,  sed  animalinm  satorumque 
imturSs  omnes   perquireret.*^     **  Aristotle,"  says 
Hegel  (Geaeh,  der  Philotophie,  u.  p.  298),  **  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.     While 
In  this  manner  science  separatea  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.     He  is  more  comprehensive  and  ^culative 
than  any  one  ebe.    And  although  his  system  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  ports,  but  the 
ports  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  '^sum"  of  Aristotle^s 
philosophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle*s 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
dvrect  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle*s 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undeigone  in  Germany  through 
the  influence  of  HegeL    The  universal  conception 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Arietotle*s  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  tliat  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed firom  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fiired  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  oestheticfd  propositions  (e.  y.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  app^only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  iu 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itselfl  This  kst  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  fiilse  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  dear  Aristotle's 
met/iod. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  fint  to  arrive  at  the  cousciousneM  of 
tkat  wckich  really  esrists^  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contrar 
dictions  which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  hist  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifesU  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  ffeneiiealljf  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Acconlingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 

a  HegePs  Vorlesungen  iiber  Ge9ck.  der  PkiloMh 
pkie,  ii.  pp.  298—422. 

b  Biese,  Die  Philoaopkie  des  Jristoteiee  tn  ikrem 
Zueanmenhaitge^  mit  beeonderer  BervckmAiiffung  dm 
philoeopkuchtn  S^prachgebrauckij  vol.  i.*  BsiUn« 
1836,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 
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cally ;  he  aetEea  upon  the  individual  step*  of  con- 
■doumeas,  from  the  improwion  on  the  aenwe  to  the 
highest  ezerdae  of  reaeon,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  leta  oat,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  worid ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ieal  side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifrsts  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  b^ns  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate tiling  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  mherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  port  of 
his  method  is  the  eaMUion  and  removal  of  tie 
d^ffUnUiee  wkkk  eom»  m  ike  looy  m  ike  etmree  of  the 
mveetigatkm  (diropfai,  ^wrx^petat,  Comp.  Metapk 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  <«For,**  says  AristoUe,  "^  those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  ffo,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ao- 
quired  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal.**  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (Meiaph.  L  S, 
Top.  i.  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indeiiniteness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
bat  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cu»- 
toms,  proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metapk. 
xiL  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Caelo^  ii  1,  </e  Clenerat,  Anim.  i.  2)^ 
and  above  all,  Un^uage,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  specuUtive  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  Uie  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantiy 
brings  into  notice  the  eiUeletAeia  {hrrekix'^'^h  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liariW,  is  capable  of  attaining ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  eiileleekeia  the  higlier 
principle  through  which  the  entelecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (St^wfuf).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na> 
timl  existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  oiganiiing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  oniverse  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Amtotie 
is  not  such.  In  every  sinrie  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  ue  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sab- 
iiit  independently  side  by  aide,  and  ana  not 
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bined  by  the  vigorous  self-devdopment  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
fflutaally  connected  and  dependent  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  unv 
verse  of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  pmblem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle^is  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phising. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  Imd  down  and  distincdy  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  eariier  philo- 
sophers (Phye.  L  2,  &c.,  de  Amma^  i.  2,  Aietaph, 
L  8,&c.,  iSO.  Nie.  i.  8,  Maffn.Mor.  L  1,  PoULu.); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotie  is  the  fether  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficultieo,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (dirop(ai,  iMopt^ftara), 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  exphuned  on 
all  sides  (liiainpw).  and  the  eolation  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  {Xwris,  t^opcSr,  in  opposition  to 
Awopw)  is  given  m  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
{Metapk  i.  init  p.  40,  Brandis,  Pk^.  iv.  4,  p.  211, 
L  7,  ed.  BeroL)  In  this  ennmenition  of  the  varioui 
views  and  aperies,  AriatoUe  is  not  unfrequently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Rblatzon  op  thb  Arzstotblian  Philo- 

80PHT  TO  THB  PLATONIC 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itseli  For  while  the  oppoaitifm  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — ^in  the  worid  of  thought— 
was  oonqoered  by  PUtto^s  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  visible  worid  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  oidy  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  {fUBt^ts)  and 
imitation,  in  so  for  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  the 
fonnleis  and  resisting  matter,  and  foahion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  made  the  es- 
temal  world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  folse,  and  recognised  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  ceg* 
nition,  was  surmounted  by  Aristotie.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  foshion  itself  into  reality,  is  poweriesa,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  beoomea 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  ereatke 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (Meiapk 
xiL  8,  p.  248.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transitioa 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  AristoUe  ex« 
plains  by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
((rr^fmo-ct).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Platens  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
nmtion,  through  which  it  cranes  to  have  a  kind  of 
feding  of  wont,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  materia^  is  foshioned 
so  OS  to  assame  a  definite  existence.    Thoa  vmttM 
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m  tiiBt  which  is  eternal,  fandunentaU  whilst  the 
single  object,  &shioned  so  as  to  assume  an  indivi- 
dual existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  n^ation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  {^6yafus),  out  of  which  the  fonnative 
principle,  as  an  entelecheia,  fiishions  itielf  into  ex- 
istence. This,  as  the  full  reality  {M/rywi),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  i^ofjut  to  the  im-tKix**'^  of 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  «t5i|* 
the  universe  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  cf5i) 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  {^xv)» 
The  energy  (iviffytta)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 
cheia, tkougki^  both  voOs  ira^unJs,  since,  as  the 
temporary  actirity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
rotff  irotifrur^f,  i.  e.  cognoscent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  £sff  as,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  cognoscible  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
Tiew  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotblun  Logic. 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Geiniany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
tions of  abstract  reason,  oijunit  tiumgkt^  with  the 
aocuxBcy  <tf  an  iuTestigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  *^  finite 
thought."* 

Aristotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fiindamen* 
tal  conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speech.  These  categories  (icanryopiai,  also  KOfnuy- 
oynj/taro,  ra  KaTrryopa6fi*va)  give  all  the  possible 
de&iitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  y4wv- 
Yet  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent existence  belongs  to  oi}<r(a,  snAstoMoe, 
alone  of  all  the  categories ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent  The 
cat^ories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
position in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  t  is, 
that  **  the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual^  (m^  oiamv  ohf  rHv  vptirmr  oAatmv 
SSAmKTW  tmv  iXXxm  ri  sImu). 

*  sZ8of  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  t»6p<p7i 
is  the  external  form  itself. 

t  The  rpiini  o6<rla  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
lities only,  the  8«i^«pai  oOaieu  are  substances,  in- 
doding  both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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Afier  M&ilaiies  (oiaia)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quamtityj  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
aocorduice  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  cat«9gories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaenomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle^s  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  f78os,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  Ipghest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Si^m^us  and  ii^cA^x*'^. 
( Arist  ds  Aniuia^  it  c.  1.) 

The  cat^jories  are  mifle  words  (rd  dvw  wfti' 
vAoinis  Kr)f6iiMva).  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  fidse.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  propotUion  (rd  icard  ffvfAwXoKil^p 
Af7o/Mfa).  A  pnqMmtion  is  the  expression 
(il^'ivtta)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  sqNuates 
and  combines  {9iaip§ais,  ffufiwKwcli),  This  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advau* 
ciiig  from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pivsaion  of  thought  (4p/Aiiiftia),  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
{al  avfiw\9K6tuyai  dvo<pdya$i$)^  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  {al  dviMpdinrtu  firrd  Tpdrov),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  die  treatise  wtfA  ipfii^vtieu 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judff- 
meni,  which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
n^atioiL 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  oondusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti- 
cnlar  are  referred  to  each  other;  iheae  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(irpordirffif ),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (AnaL  pr,  i.  25 ;  t6  lakv 
cjs  2Aor,  T^  8f  sir  fUpos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  the  conclusion  is  stiU 
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connderad  apart  from  iU  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  tiiae  made,  that  for  that  rery  reason  it  as  yet 
■applies  QS  with  no  knowledge  (hrum/iufi).  Bat 
because  this  abstract  unirersal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  {AnaL  pr,  L  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  tieata 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (cc  1 — ^27.)  Then  ha 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  eadi  problem  that  is  proposed  (t&roftw), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(AnaL  ii.  1 — 15),  points  out  erron  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc.  16— 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  aigv- 
ments,  which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only,  (cc  22 — ^27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  baovoiedge  till  we  arrive  at 
proif,  u  e,  Vk  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (jTvKXoytvpuSs  hnanifiwftKos,  dw69ti^ts)j 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof;  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prm- 
eiplee.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proo£  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Univftrsal,  which 
seiTes  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  {ywi)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (rrfij<rif ),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (dpx^')  ^^^  ^ 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
I.  That  which  is  proved  {Anal.  poet.  L  7),  i  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(T^vfi  rivi)  considered  in  itsell  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  {wpor^pa  iarl).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
{hrior^ftJl)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (M{a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  tkai  something  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  hare  stated  tohai  an  objed  it.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  {6pi<rfi6s),  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclu»ion,    nor  even   he  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (AnaL  poet.  ii.  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  difierent  kinds  of 
definition  (AnaL  poet.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (fi>r  the  definition  declares  the 
fc^  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  pott  ii.  11,  &c.  iL  13^)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
memben.  One  aid  in  definition  is  tubdivision 
(BiaipwtsX.  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour* 
ing  first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (AnaL  posL  ii  14.)  ' 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particuUir  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  he 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(6ffia-fxi6s)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  forther 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (th  rl 
ii¥  cTrcu)  in  the  identity  of  its  exietenee  and  essMoe, 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  nniveml  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  MBTAPHTSICSi 

The  firtl  pkHoeop^  (for  tuch  is  the  name  Ari*- 
totle  gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  fint  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(Met  iL  8,  4)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  fiir  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (MeL  12.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things : 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  («}  o&rui  Kotrd  rl 
Ji»  tlvmi) ;  6.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (i}  0An 
md  t6  mKff/ucrof )  ;  e.  The  principle  of  motion 
(HBtp  ij  dpx^  Tilt  Kur^Hts) ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  {t6  oS  {rewa  kA  rd  diya$6v).  The  eariier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  fuU  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Pbito  in  bold  and  mas- 
terly outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  lisping  child 
(^Wifofiipp,  MeL  i.  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  oppoution  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itseK^  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  corae  out 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (iwoptai\  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  follcwim 
result: — 
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I.  There  is  a  science  which  considen  existence 
u  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
such.  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  S.  The 
ftrime^pUM  and  ki^teti  ceuues  of  things  must  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  Wkat  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, kCy  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, Uie  What,  whldi  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  first  {Met,  vii  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  All  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
fint  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde 
pendent,  or  Gi4iable  of  being  separated  from  the 
■abstaaoe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance {oAffiat)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
evierything,  uid  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
Ae.,  it  ia,  but  when  we  know  tdiat  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  substance? 
(rlf  4  oialBL\)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  {MtL  viL  1.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
■nbstaDoes:  1.  Substance  peroeptiUe  by  the  senses 
{Mtt  xiL  1,  2,  vii.  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
riahable,  like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  b, 
partieohur  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  o.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
d^f .  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
tiwt  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  (Mpyna^  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  &r  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  {mtSs).  That  which  it 
oontainB  is  the  purpose,  which  b  realised  by  means 
of  the  ivipy^ta.  The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passive  universal  and  the  active  universal  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  &r  as  it 
ia  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  (<SpX^  >» 
but,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
ofrfa.  (Met,  v.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
zeality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
mains the  same :  it  is  sdl^  however,  tnaiter,  which 
is  difilnent  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
firrn^  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  ^«A^x*'^  <»^  the  purpose 
realised  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
4i4fy9teL,  is  this :  ^mtk^x^ia  signifies  in  the  dif- 
foent  gmdes  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  oontormity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpyua  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
oonfonnity  with  this  completion.    {Atetapk,  ix.  3, 

LI  7  9.  8,  Brand.)     Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 
fAcxcio.* 
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*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  Mpyia,  adiu^  and  is  perceptible. 
.  But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 


3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
94vafus,  Mpycio,  and  im-tK^x^ta  are  united ;  the 
abeoltUentttkance;  the  eternal,  unmoved ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
purus,  MeL  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mpryw)  are  one  and  the  same.  Ood  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  for  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (ovo-ta).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  rc^rd  to,  and  examination  of^  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particuhir,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxngorean  vovs  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  dirine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  univene, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  foshion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  becmne  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognises  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  \Vith  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject 

VIII.    Thb  Particular  ScisNcna. 
Respei-ting  ike  Eseettce  of  ike  Particular  Saenne^^ 
and  tie  dwixion  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tieal  Sdencee. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecheia 
(jd  4irr€\is  ixov\  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (i) 
rod  Jivpdfiei  6mos  ^yrtX^x^ia^  f  roiovrov^  Kltr^it 
iffrl).  The  potentiality  {Z^pofus)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (4i4cyeta)  without  entelecheia;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  itard  Svraiur ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself  it  becmnes  a  thing  kot* 
Mpyeuuf,  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  EiuyclopiidieJ) 

*  Met.  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  aih^v  4pa  rou  cfir«p 
t<rr\  rd  Kpirurroif  inU  4ari»  i)  vtft|(rir,  rol((rcwi 
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ezitt  only  when  the  etmue  of  the  particular,  the 
ivi|r^,  i  e.  the  oonGeivable,  the  reasonable,  it 
perceiyed.  (MeL  ▼!!.  6.)  It  presuppoMS  the 
prindples  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  firom  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proofs  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  oonsbts 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  Uiis  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (SiiCyoia;,  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  felse> 
hood,  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (7^'Of,  Anai,  post.  i.  28,  Met,  zL  7)«  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it.  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  ftoof  out  of  the  prindpiei  peeu- 
Uar  to  it,i.e.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science:  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i,e,  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  etnd,  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  e.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (iKpiStm)  of  the  single  sdenoes 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  leas 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it  (Met,  xiii  3;  AnaL  post.  L  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  L  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate^  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  casvs  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (dirpt^wf),  is 
pedantic  (dycAci^cpof,  MeL  L  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  amdental.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politic^,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  {iv  T^y, 
Elk.  Nic  L  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  &ct,  have  a  hiffh  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(roSf  Ti)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial;  and  the  sensuotuly  perceptible 
essences  and  thoce  which  are  universal  are  idmost 
the  same  natures  (Met  xiii  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 

reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  fiv  their  object  the 
eognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tia characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera* 
tion  of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
tJbe  proposition,  mhil  est  m  intdleetu  quod  nonfuerit 
iu  senstt^  holds  good.     (De  Amm.  iii  8.)     In  the 
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pcios  wa0iiTue6s  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne" 
cessary  production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  yws  itoitiracos  which  attains  to 
the  o^gnition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  vice  versA  the  proposition  holds 
good:  mhU  est  ta  soira,  qtud  turn  /mrii  ta  m- 
telleetu. 

Reason  is  either  theoretieal  or  practical  reason 
{de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchaoge> 
able);  the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  {Mett^  n.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal  {Bth,  Nic.  vL  12.)  The  sdentific 
treatment  of  the  moral  {ethics  and  polkies)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (oU  7dp  Xr^  slUw/Asy  ri  ioriv  i}  dpcr^  aKewroft/^a^ 
Eth.  Nic  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (dAA*  Xv  ijoBel  7f  M^a).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  ^  mo  use.  The  difference  be* 
tween  action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(vp^trrcur  and  roifly)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  ftibject  {MeL  xL  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  {EtL  Nic 
VL  4.)  The  diffisrence,  thererefore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (n4erreuf)  the  pur- 
pose lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  irpoirrov), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifi»ta  itseli^  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (atMMy)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  {Mstagpi,  vi  1; 
Magn,  Mar.  i  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  firom  it  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
tiuitive  {MeL  xiiL  2), —  accordingly  rd  diclinrra 
&KiC  oi>  x^P«rrc( ;  or,  h.  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  prindplea,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dxMp(<rra  dXA'  odic 
ittivrfra)  ;  c  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  neaessary  existence  (r^  dtttor 
Kol  ^imrrev  xol  x^^^'^^^Y  ^^^  ^  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  weU  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  individuiil  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oecononiics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Thb  Thborbtical  Sciences. 

1.  Natural  Sciences. 

The  science  of  Phfsies  (if  ^wuti^  if  mft 
^vaetts  hrtariifai)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  {t6  rl  ^y  clyot), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
{t6  tI  iari).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.  Nature,  tber^re,  is 
no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  oiganisatioa   po»- 
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of  life,  a  piooeM  of  becoming  and  being 
fwxMlnced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
shape.  In  natural  existence  moUer  (vXii),  depri- 
▼atiou  (irr^^iHris),  and  the  formative  principle,  are 
ill  insepoiable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
» f  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
fonnative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  fonnative 
fMrincipIe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
A  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perishable, and  is  periahable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
engenders  itself  in  the  material  Natural  science 
considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  diange  continually  reengender  thonselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation: — the 
fonnative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually exists ;  poipose,  in  relation  to  the  %joky  f  of 
'it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(Phys.  iL  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (vpcirrrrai,  Pkjfe.  ii  8)  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
and  consideration.  (  Phg/a.  L  c.)  It  creates  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
daemomealf  but  not  a  divine  activity  (4  yitp  ^i&ris 
hufjuwia  cUA'  od  Scux,  de  Dw.  per  Somn.  c.  2). 
Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  puipose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Pkyt.  I.  c, 
de  Geaer,  Amm.  ir.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  leM  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
foshioning  active  principle  is  the  itSos,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  tme\ixeuM,  and  hifyeuk,  in  con- 
trast with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
coming ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
ti<m  of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (Phy*, 
iii  1.)  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiidity  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capable,  k  «.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  cTSot  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  proct*88  of  be- 
coming; but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
ing iteelf^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
dticed  ;  it  is  the  life  (o«ov  j'wi^  ris  ov<ra)  in  all 
natural  things.  {Phy».  viii.  1.)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natural  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable, everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
{De  Gtner.  Anim.  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them- 
selves, reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e,y,  earth  and  (ire, 
AfeL  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  {de  Amm.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  for  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  o<m  according  to  number 
{tp  dpi0fjt^\  they  are  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  Uie  lower  and 
less  perfect  fonns  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  {De  Oadot  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  deiinitQ 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
{Pkye.  iv.  5  ;  De  Caelo^  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itself  {De  Aniauiy  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  edenoe 
tkeu  mtut  fodoiw  ihu  prooess  of  developmeni^  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension uf  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  {Polit,  I  8 ;  HieL 
Amm.  ix.  1 ;  Dte  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  ferther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  voL  ii.  pp.  59— 
216. 

2.  MiUhmiutliee  and  the  Mathematieal  Sdenees. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
{Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  {Hidyout) 
dwells,  where  it  considen  the  univernl  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  {Phyn.  ii.  2) ;  and  mntliematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  escittenee  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  {rtpi  ri  tt^pot  r^f  tdxeias  wAi?» 
iroicTrcu  t^v  Scwp/oy,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  phynee 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  &r  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  {MeL 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematiay  on  the  oUier  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  &r  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metapkysia,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  reaUy  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 
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Maihematici,  theiefore,  stand  half-way  between 
phy«ici  and  metaphysics.  (Afet,  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
L  9,  p.  33,  23,  xl  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existenoe  exists  only  Zvtfofut  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractiTe  opemtion  of  the  under- 
standUng,  and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  substantiaL  We  arriye  at  the 
oognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  bat  only  by  means  of  separation  (e.^.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics^  {MeL  vr,  2,  Z^Ayn.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
sdenoe,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractom, 
forms  ihe  startin^point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advandns  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(/%f.  ii  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
ean  therefore  say  nothing  {M^.  iy.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  ob  tuck,* 

Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematioal  sciences,  see  Bieee,  ii  pp.  225-234. 


Thb  Practical  ScnNciSi 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  sdenoe  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existenoe 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences.  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Phflosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethkt. 

1.  General  D^lmUom^Jr—The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotie,  is 
kappineu  (tdSoi/ioria.  JStk,  Nic  L  2 — 7,  x.  6 — 8, 
and  elsewhen).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(tvipytia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
( perfect  virtue ).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake;  as  the  highi»8t  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiiur 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Eth,  Nie,  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 

*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotie 
{ttaShnfMTiKiv^  Diog.  Laert  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  pncf  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotie  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotie,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (AnaLpod,  i.  27,  Met, 

■f*  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
michean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  tiie  peneral  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  nune  closdy. 
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good  drcumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (5ui> 
MnrruceU),  or  moral  virtues  (^cira/),  according  to 
the  distinction  betweoi  the  reasoning  fiiculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotie  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  di^rent  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefoiv,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respeciing 
them.  Youth  must  be  aocustonied  and  trained 
''to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,*"  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  {Eth.  Nie,  iL  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  witn  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstiuoice,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes ' 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accom^ianied  by  fore-choice  (f{fs  wpoatpvi- 
Timf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (Etk  Nie,  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  {6  ^povifws)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  difierent  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual 

2.  Speekd  part,  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-consdous  actioiL  Aristotie,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (ill.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  befons  gives  the  development  of  the  ethiail 
(iiL  8,  V.  extr.)  and  logical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  ext^nal  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  fimmae  cf  ekaraeteTf  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (^Kpirtia)  which  re- 
sists pleastire,  as  in  endurance  (leo^cfyw,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Pkit  Laehee)^  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Eik,  Nie,  viL  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  eseentUd  nahtre  <^  plea»ure  and 
pain,  {Eik,  Nie.  vii.  12,  &c)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vii^ 
tuea,  is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
in  virtue.  Aristotie,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explidtness.  He  shews  tiiat  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  the 
realisation  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
drcles  of  social  life.  Lastiy,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  ^Mcies  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undia- 
turbed  energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- 
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duces  a  fJeasure^  which  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the  man  on  to  rirtuous  activity, 
besides  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
{Eik,  JVtA.  X.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
ineans  of  yirtoe. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
▼irtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  t.  e.  of  the  life 
deroted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  fiew ;  which,  as  a  diyine  kind  of 
ufe,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  {Eth.  Nic  x.  8.) 
In  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  li£B,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  eUiical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
stances the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  ends  of  Ufe.  Tlw,  hottever,  can 
cnly  tal»  fiaoe  in  thk  statk  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
gaxded  from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  tlie  an- 
cienta  The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this:  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  heeonaa^^  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualizes itself  most  immediately  in  tiie  bents  or 
inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  andents,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  by  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  Uw  according  to  this 
mle,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
which  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  action. 

2.  Poliiia. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (oroixsio,  PoliL  iv.  11,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particnlar  part  (voAirucif  ris,  Eth.  Nie.  L  1,  Magn. 
Mor.  i.  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  fiu*  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (Po- 
Ul  iii.  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  {Eth.  Nic  vL  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  .that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 
a.  The  management  of  the  family — oeconomics. 
k  In  the  management  of  the  state.— a.  Legislative 
power  {roft4)$rruc^)j  which  regubtes  the  general 
relations  (c^ircKTorunj).  fi,  Admmisirative  pcnoer  I 
(ToAiTunf)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where  I 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
nistiative  power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
{0ov\€v7ucfiy,  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
tlie  judicial  power  (hataarueri)^  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  A.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
striven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect,  ' 
but  the  qufdity  of  self-sufficiency  {uOraoKua)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  fiunily  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  lifo  in  the  state  (^«oy  woKi- 
Tur^r,  PoliL  L  2,  iiL  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  fiunily ;  it 
is  the  absolute  jDrtiM.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual ; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it  (PoUi.  i.  2,  extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  ai3r(j^c(a,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bars 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  ac 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(diptrri) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  {Eth,  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  hitter  can  attain  its  full  development  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle^s  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
wpSrtpoy  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  hitter 
by  Hrrtpoif  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (kotA  nljr  ^i^/tTfUfUvfiv  fUB^ov^  Polit.  i.  1 ), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  bimple  human  associa- 
tion, the  fomily  {oixta).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  sUves,  in  Aristotle^s 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom,  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  fiwedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  despotic  (8c<rroriKif),  nuptial  (yofiue^)^  and 
parental  (rcfri^oiroiirrunf),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  olmwofUKi/i.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
(PoliL  L  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  niendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just  {Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  bode,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  coimected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essenticd  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  reaUsor 
tion  of  the  idea  of  a  state.     Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develofM  the  idea  of  the  itate  ao- 
cording  to  its  sepanitioii  into  diiFerent  fonne  of 
gOTernment ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
seyeral  constitutions  according  to  their  diflferenees 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  Ugitiatiim.  u  depemdeni  on  the  am- 
ttitiOum,  not  vice  venSL  That  is  to  say,  ootuiUutum 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  soyereignty  {r6  mtpioy)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  mnd  of 
the  state.  {PoUt,  ir.  1,  ill  4.)  The  kws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  goyeming  body  goyems,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristoeraey^  kmgdom^  and  republic 
{woktTfia  i}  r^  mxw^  wpoffayopfWfUvn  ^oyuori), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  penrersions 
(vaptit€dirus)  of  them:  oliffarc/^^  tyranny^  demo- 
cracy. These  constitutions'  arise  out  of  the  three 
prindplcB,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  numbei ;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a,  on  the  preponderance  of  ezter* 
nal  strenyth  and  wedUk  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5tb  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
haying  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (PdiL  iii. 
17,  iy.  1) ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  (PdiL  iv.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (owSutur/xof), 
which  Aristotle  characterises  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  {PolU,  iv.  14,  vi)  Haying  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philoaopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question. 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  quMtion,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  ( PoUt,  yii.  1 )  he  develops  the  ejiiemal  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (PoUL 
vii.  4,  &C.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
{PoUt.  vii.  13,  &C.)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(PoUt.  viii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citixens  of  the 
state  (PoliL  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  ofpolUics  Uiat  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ethics  form  the  ground- work,  viz.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
an  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  bv  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
tuclf  to  the  departments  of 
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3.  Bhttoric  and  Aestheiict. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  rebt8 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properiy  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  some 
genera]  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  {fSamUrrpo^s)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaiuing  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  theory^  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object.  (RheL  LI.)  I'he 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Enthymemes  are 
the  foundation  (trAiM  T^r  ir((rrc«»f)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  chjed  of  Rnetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (ffrfov)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  {Rhet.  i.  \^oir6  veMrcu  if/yov 
ai^s,  dXAd  ri  i3c7y  rd  yhapx^^ra  iri0ani  ir«pl 
iKdffTov.  Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt  de  tempore  quo  <A  ArieL  libri  de  arte 
rhet,  edUi,  p.  8,  &c.)  The  means  of  proof  {viarta) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partiy  external  (witnesses,  &c),  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (iiBos)  of  the  orator 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  jMroof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  tnsigbt  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  {Rhet.  ii.  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  wen  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics.  (L  4.)  For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enthymeme  are  m  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemes 
are  toJcen  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itselj^  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  «^^,  unfolds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  diffisrent  dispositions  whidi  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
either  a  dtwffos,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past  In  jiccordaiice  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  lestUt 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deUberative  (yiimt 
avfiSouXtuTuciy)^  tlie  /hrenne  {y,  htKOMiKov)^  the 
epideictie  (7.  iwiiMcrucoif),  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  elements  of  these 
spncies,  and  further  the  occasion  and  purposes  of 
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thflm.  The  diffierence  of  pnrpoie  again  inTolveft 
Mtteiition  to  the  i^vpropriate  ar^gumenU,  acooiding 
as  these  are  coDimon  to  ail,  or  particular. 

The  pover  of  convincijig,  howoTer,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  concliuaona,  bnt  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  diapontton  of 
the  hearera.  Therefore  it  is  neoeBaaiy  to  shew 
how  the  fiiTonrable  diaposition  reqainte  on  eveiy 
occasiun  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  muat  know  not  only  ttktU 
to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
haa,  by  way  of  oondnsion,  to  treat  of  omtorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

*2.  Poriks. — ^**Thou,  O  man,  alone  posaeaseat 
«rt!^  This  dictam  of  Schiflerls  u  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle.  {MeL  i  1.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  the  pnrpoM  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  ia  extraneous  to 
sproch  itself.  The  reUuion  of  ar<  to  morality  and 
virtue  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
<Mie;  for,  with  dispMitions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  bare  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  aMin  thxnff  is  the  production  (vwctr)  of 
a  work.  On  the  ouer  hand,  howeyer,  ereiy  art, 
and  erery  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purifies  and  purges  the  stronger  emotiuna  of  the 
sooU  strengthens  and  eleyates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fiiahioning  organic- 
ally, but,  with  consciousness  (Pkys.  ii  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
long to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (re) 
irfptrrcC)  which  ha^e  their  purpose  in  themselres. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  waa  generally  viewed  by  the 
aocienta,  reckons  art  amongat  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  {PoUt,  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  the  signification  c^  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reaBty,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

AU  the  several  arte  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (fuftif<rcif), 
s.  &  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orcheatic  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  atatuary,  atrive  after  truth,  the  real 
easenoe  of  thinga,  which  they  repreaent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arta  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  fMom  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  repreaentataon, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art  How,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  refennce 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  hia  woric  vcp)  vouitiic^y)  haa  treated  o£ 
Poetry  ia  the  product  of  inspiration  {RheL  iii.  7 ), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal as  well  aa  unmetrical.  {PoeL  I.)  Improvisa- 
tiona  form  the  hiatorical  starting-point  for  all 
poetiy,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
Itself  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  fnculty 
ol  observation,  and  a  mind  euMlv  excitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (8<^  c^vovr  4  vonrriic^ 
ia-rv  ^  fMU^urov,  Rhet.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  metre,  ia  not  decisive  aa  to  whether 
anything  ia  poetry  or  not  The  hiatory  of  llero- 
dotaa  rednoed  to  metre  would  atill  remain  a  kith 
torg.  (PoeL  9.)  A  aubject  becomea  poetical  only 
througn  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  ia  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  v^vB^vtt  (or  ff^vraorif ) 
r^tp  •wpfTfitatmf  (Po^  7),  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  thia  ia  the  atarting-point,  and  aa 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpx^  *^^  ^^^  M*X^ 
6  fAv(ht  Tiff  rpay^lat^  PoeL  7*).  Poctiy  is 
more  comprehenmve  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  focts,  the  poet  takes  higher  cround,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
m  itself^  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuali^  of  person  by  means  of 
huignage  and  action  in  accordance  wiUi  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  {Poet,  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  iro  • 
porting  sometning  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, Ustory,  on  Uie  other  hand,  rehites  in  chrono- 
logical succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  haa  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  focts  which  he  describes;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Ariatotle^s 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
l^te  examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  ua  beyond  the  limita 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appkndix. 

The  main  aourcea  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
rei^)ecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertins  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writen  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  hava 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particukr,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippaa 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  ol 
Magnesia  (d  Mdyvns)f  Pseudo-Aristippus,  Apollo* 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumelns,  Phavorinus,  &c.,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  oi 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Messene,  Damasdua, 
Andronicua  of  Rhodea,  and  Ptolemaeua  Philadel 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  aourcea  atill  extant 
are  the  foUovring :  —  1.  Diogenea  Laortiua,  v.  1 — • 
35  ;  3.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Epietola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Demosthene  et  Arittotele;  8.  Pseudo- 
AmmoniuB,  +  vita  Aristoiduy   by    a  later  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy^  bnt  what  he  says  of  the  mythns  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

f  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  de$  Savani^ 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authentid^ 
of  this  little  biography. 
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piler,  according  to  othen  by  Philoponuis  edited 
Dj  J.  NunnesiuB,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
tmnalation  of  the  aame,  ^ith  aome  additions 
(Vetns  transUtio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Menagii  in  Diog  Laert.  y.  95,  toI.  ii 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Milesius^  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  ToL  of  Buhle^s  edition  of  Aristode.  Among 
the  more  modem  Uographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Ouarinus  of  Verona  (▲.  d.  1460, 
Viia  AritM^itj  appended  to  his  translation  of 
PlntarchVi  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (DiseamtoiMs 
PeripcUeUoae^  BasU.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy ;  Nnnnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonins,  VUa  Ariitotdia^ 
Lugd.  1621)  ;  Andreas  Schott  ( Vilae  eomparalae 
Aruttitdu  H  Demosthems^  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  hb  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  andOniber^s  Eiujfclopadie^ 
▼.  p.  273,  &c.;  BUOcesley's  Lifi  tf  ArtdoOn ;  and 
the  work  entitled  ArigtoUUa  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTCTELES  ('Api<rroT^\i>f).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricus 
of  Isocratea.  (Diog.  Laert  ▼.  35.)  Some  modem 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  reiy  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rfx^Sv  ov»«r)wyif,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (▼.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (r.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Tl4p\ 
Iloiirrac^f. 

4.  Of  ArgOB,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut.  AraL  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert  ii  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeann 
(Polyb.  iL  53;  Plut  Qeom.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Xltpl  TWwvaaiun^ 
which  is  completely  lost    (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  tho  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost    (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphft,  zii.  55);  the  second,  a  son  of 
Erasistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  {adv. 
Math,  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  (JM  ConsueUuL  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (Utpl  Ev^ofas, 
Harpocrat  n.  v,  "Afiyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i,  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Zi€o4u»  voKtrtia  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many  more 
^^^^^■^^— ^■■"^■"""^""  "-~"^~ 

*  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Vvftt  Stahr,  cvpressly  for  tbi»  work,  and  has  been 
trtiislated  into  Kngli^h  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  retpectnig 
whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  {de  Scr^,  Histor.  PhiL  i.  12)  no  less  than 
thir^-two  persons  of  this  name.  (L.  S.] 

ARISTOTrMUS  ('AfN<rrori/iOf),became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
nuuiner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicns,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Pans.  ▼.  5.  §  1 ;  Plut  d»  Mmtier.  Yirt. 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTOOCENUS  ^k(Mn6iwos\  a  phOosopber 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  ia 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
firom  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  bora  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spmtharus  (otherwise 
Mnesias).  (Aelian,  ^.  ^.  iL  1 1.)  He  leamt  music 
firom  his  fiii,ther,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct- 
ed by  Lamprus  of  Ery three  and  Xenophilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(GelL  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic  TWc  Ditp.  L 1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  tlie  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  he  prosc»- 
cuted  them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literatura. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  diat  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristodes  (op.  EtuebJPfuep,  Efxmg,  xt.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harnumif  of  the  body  (Cic  Tu$e»Diq>.  i.  10, 18; 
Lact  InstiL  viL  13,  tie  Opif,  Iki,  c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phaedo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  (  D^  An,  L  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  tiiat 
Aristoxenus  appears  te  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ut 
except  three  books  of  ipfJuwuA  orotx"^  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fiagments  of  two  or 
three  separate  masical  treatises.  (See  Bumey,  HitL 
i^Mitsic^  voL  i.  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ao- 
count,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  srientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  nceetoets.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  Uie  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reason  or  aam 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  <n  the  troth  of  its  propose 
tions.  Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
between  masical  itttfrvais  and  numerical  ratios  { 
i  and  it  had  been  found  that  the  printifiil  concords 
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defined  by  limple  ntiot  which  wen  either 
miftrparikuUir  (of  the  fozm  *  '     )  or  muUipU 

(oftbeibiniy^    From  this  feet,  he  or  hi»  follower* 

infiBned,  that  no  interral  conld  be  contonant  which 
wae  defined  bj  a  ratio  of  a  diflSerent  kind ;  and 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contniry  to 
the  eyidence  of  the  aenaes),  that  nich  interrak  as 
the  octare  and  fourth  (the  dtveidk\  for  example, 
wece  diaaonant  AriatozenoB  jnatly  bkmed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  fecta,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
aite  extreme  of  allowing  too  much  anthority  to  the 
dedaiona  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ez- 
iatence  of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetic^  theory 
(p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
every  conaonant  interral  added  to  the  octave  prodncea 
another  oonaonance,  which  ia  true ;  but  alao  that 
the  Jburtk  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  66), 
the  filing  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  mdirtcthf  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
suggests  for  the  confinnation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  m  Ptol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iiL  p. 
21 1,  and  Wallis^s  appendix,  pp.  159, 169 ;  Bumey, 
vol.  i  chap,  v.;  Theon  Sm3rm.  p.  83,  <td.  Bulliald. 
and  not.  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxenns  have  been  collected  from 
varioos  sources  by  Meursius  and  others.  (See 
Fabric  BUd.  Grtue,  voL  iL  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
voL  ii  appendix,  c.  12.)  Among  tltem  are  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates^  Plato,  and  other 
distingniahed  persons;  and  aeveral  treatiaes  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  Iltpl 
Tpoyucns  *0fx^09ws^  and  one  n«/»l  AUAwk  Tpn- 
0'ffwf.  A  fragment  of 'Pi^m'*'^  otoixcm  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Ven.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  esaay  by  Mahne 
lefened  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  *Apfu»ucA  0Totx*«a  were  firat 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant.  Oogavinus,  Yen.  1662.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypius  and  Nioomachus,  by  Meurains  (Lugd. 
Bat  1616),  who,  like  his  pradeccssor,  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  Aniiquae  Muawxte  Audont  SepUm^  Amst.  1662. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Arittoteeno  pkUo$opko  Peri- 
patetico,  Amst  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTCXENUS  QApttrrM^ws).  1.  Of  Se- 
linus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epichannus, 
from  about  b.  c.  540  to  445.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
P/uL  487 ;  Hephaestion,  Enekirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Eusebius  {Okron.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (&  c.  664),  but  this  atatement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  bom  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  B.  c  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
may  peibaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Selinus,  and  thus  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Selinuntian. 

2.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appeara  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 

?luttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  k»X^p. 
A  then.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  «.  e.  *AAi<rr^(cM>i.)    [L.  S.] 
AHISTO'XENITS    CApurr6i*pos),    a   Greek 
physlcician,   quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus    {De 
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Mori.  Add.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  PuU.  iv. 
10,  vol  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (tfitli.  c.  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carora.  He 
wrote  a  work  Ilfp)  t^s  'Hpo^lAou  A/p^o'cwr,  De 
HerophiU  Seeta^  of  which  the  Uiirteenth  book  ia 
quoted  by  Galen  (UM.  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  ^Diatribe  de  Arit- 
toxeno,**  AmsteL  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ("fipurros)^  of  Sahunis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arnan, 
Antdk  viL  15 ;  Athen.  x»  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
PrtftnfpL  p.  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Stmbo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per* 
son  as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascaloii* 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic  BruL  97,  de  FiiUL  v.  5, 
Aoadem.  i.  3,  ii.  4,  7\teeuL  QKoetL  v.  8,  ad  AtL  v. 
10;  Plut^rM<.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  fApforuAXot),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  233. 
(Plut  de  Pyth.  Orac  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stara  (Ti}pi{<riff  dbrAoWSr),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  {Magn.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persona  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  f  Apcios),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  bom  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  alter  Christ      His  fiither^s 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.     In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Anus  at  first  took  the  port  of  Mele- 
tius,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.     (Sosom.  H.  E.  i 
15.)      After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.T).  313,  acd  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  colled  Biucalis  at 
I  Alexandria.      (Epiphan.  Haeree.  68.   4.)      The 
opinion  that,    after   the  death  of  Achillas,  Arins 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  feet,  that  Theodo- 
ret   (H,  E,  i.  2)   accuses  Arius  of  envy    ogainst 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by   virtue   of  which  he  interpreted   the 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  eonrideraUe  number  of  followen,  when  io  a.  d. 
818,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out.  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
tiie  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  Haeret.  69.  3;  So- 
cnt  H,  E.uS;  Sosom.  H.  Ki.  15 ;  Philostotg. 
i  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius*8  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  chai^d 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errorx  of  8a- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God^s  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  afi  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  hx 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  efliect  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Arius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  fiivourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Luciaa,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius*B  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  Uiem,  Alex- 
ander, in  A.  D.  3*21,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg* 
ment  passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  stiU  extant. 
[Alkxandbr,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
nve  exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Arius  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  fiivouiable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  Haerts.  69.  6; 
Theodoret  H,  E,  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nioomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Easebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
liniis,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  ( Athaniss.  d»  i^nod, 
§  17 ;  Theodoret.  H.  K  L  6%  and  even  received 
Anns  into  his  own  house.  During  hu  stay  at 
Nioomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  woric 
called  Thaleia  (0dEAeia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
ridic  metre.  [SoTAoas.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrineii  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  cteigy  who  had  been  ezeooi- 
municated  with  him.  Of  his  Thaleia  we  possett 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Atha- 
nasiuB,  which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  beUever  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius^s  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasiua  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arius ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  far  his  theory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be> 
tween  Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fe*- 
tures  of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  teal- 
ous  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per- 
secution. At  last,  in  a.  d.  3*23,  Euscbius  and  the 
other  bi^ops  who  were  in  fitvour  of  Arianism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  widi  Alexander  on  his 
behall  But  neither  this  step  nor  the  permission 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  his 
^inctions,  as  presbyter,  so  fiir  as  it  could  be  done 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  E^pt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  d.  324,  the  em- 
peror Constantino  thought  it  nooessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Euseb.  De  ViL  OmuL  M, 
ii.  64,  &.C  )  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  iGius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
HosiuBi  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  firom  day 
to  day,  and  Constantino  at  last  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  3*25, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  pment, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  fheiid 
Athanasitts.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  oocuaed  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous  position,  and  a  confession  of  fiuth, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanadus  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  b^otten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  etsence 
with  him  (<f/uoou<riot).  Arius  was  condemned 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  vexdkt  waa 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present  Euse- 
bius  and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  had 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied him  to  lUyricum  whither  he  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  ciMBniand- 
ing  every  one,  under  the  p^ialty  of  death,  to  sur* 
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vmder  the  books  of  Arias,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  stigmatising  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyriant  —  (from  Porphyriiu,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Chriftianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  qneation).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
andria, however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insuireo- 
tion,  and  began  to  make  common  caase  with  the 
Meletians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
n^gard  Alexander,  and  his  succesaor  Athanasius, 
aa  their  common  enemies. 

Anus  remained  in  lUyricum  till  a.  d.  328,  when 
Eusebitts  of  Nicomedeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantino,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  very  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  o.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
Mon  of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
pasMiges  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Eusebius  had  given  of 
his  opinions.  The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arius  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Soetat.  //.  E.  I  25 ;  Rufin.  //.  E.  i.  S.)  On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  \Vi\^  Athana- 
sius,  notwithstanding  the  threaU  of  KiittcbiuB  and 
the  strict  order*  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
him  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
outbreaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
letians  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanaa. 
Apolog.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  A.  D.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
voke the  seutenoa  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  fiiiled  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  d.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  emperor.  He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  he  was 
seised  by  a  feinting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat.  H,  E,  i.  38 ;  Epiphan.  Haeret,  69.  10  ;  Ru- 
fin. H.  J?.  L  13.)  His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
srhen  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
Ufe  had  been  exposed.  He  is  uud  to  have  been 
unusually  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  appearance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  tht 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contraij.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  soisual  disposition,  ia 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti< 
de,  Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors^ 
millers,  and  travellera;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  critica  delta  Vita  di  Ario^  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric.  BibL  Grtiec.  ix.  p.  214,  &c. ;  Walch,  Hi»- 
torie  der  Ktixereien;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Ncandcr,  and  Oieseler.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  ('Af^yf. 
haa  or  Ap^i^/Siif ),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (dn^olKa),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (L  551) 
and  Stephanus  Byzantius.  (s. «.  'AAfo^ot^  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  aa- 
certained.  [L.  S.] 

AHME'NIUS  CA^/i^mr  or  "Ap^syoi),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strabb  xL  p.  530,  &c.;  Justin, 
xlii.  2 ;  Steph.  Byt.  s.  v.  'Ap/ieWo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  ('A^yMFior),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  baa 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  tran^ation  if 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  SancL  t.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric  iTii/.  6V.  x.  p.  210.)      [L.  S.] 

ARM'IN  I  US,  or  Hermann,  *"  the  chiefWn,''  was 
the  son  of  Siffimer,  **the  conqueror,**^  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  tne  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  18  &  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  tha 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac  ^am.  ii.  10), 
when  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  disciuline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equites.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.    In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (VeU.  Pat  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.     But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Casa.  Ivi. 
18;  VelL  iL  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.    Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  wero  vrith  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.    He  amuned 
V^arus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  diflfer- 
ent  directions  to  protect  his  convoys;  and  as  these 
troops  wero  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  fur  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insui*rection.     Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  wifJi  his  Oermona. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
corered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teatoborger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, bat  with  a  furioos  assault.  (Dion  Casa.  IrL 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heayy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  aU  sides  i^on  them.  Night  pat  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  Bat  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  stonn  of 
wind  and  run  rendered  it  stiU  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  nnable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
feU  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac.  Am.  L  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  wen  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  eat  to  pieces,  with  the  exceptioo  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet.  Amf,  23.)  Tiberias  was  despatched  {a,  n. 
10)  with  a  veteian  army  to  the  Rhine.  Bat  Ar- 
mioios  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  asain  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  powex: 

In  the  year  jl  d.  14,  Germanicns  took  the  cotet- 
mand  of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  foioes  on 
the  Ems  to  penetiate  along  that  river  into  Gci>- 
many.     Bat  the  party  of  Arminins  had  n^idly 
gathered  strength.    He  had  been  joined  by  his 
node,  Ingaiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fi>ught  far  the  invaders;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  fether-in-law,  S^gestes, 
still  a  partisan  <^  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  h^  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  die  wife  of 
Anninios  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infent  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  alter  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Geimantcns  at  Rome.   (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  i,  57.)    As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Anuinitts  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.     He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.     After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Germanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Amu  L  63.)    One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridgea.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  fi!om  the 
hills,   and  the  Romans  were  giving  way   when 
night  ended  the  contest.     The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confiiudon,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  neariy  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and   the  iq»proach  of  night,  saved   the 
Romans  from  destruction.     In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed.    But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.     The  result 
was  what   Arminius   expected.      As  they   were 
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moanting  the  nunparts,  they  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
Une.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Amu  I  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Weser.  Arminius 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisos,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
GermanicuSb  (Tac  Amu  iL  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hill^ 
A  finest  dear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminins  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  vrith  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger- 
manicus and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse  (Tac  Amu  iL  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  sabjection,  till  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Ctermanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gaUant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
nius was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
bodnus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Saevi  He 
was  deserted  by  his  unde,  Inguiomer,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Semnones 
and  Longobaidi,  and  a  battle  was  fimght  in  which 
he  was  victorious.   (Tac.  Amu  iL  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  hit  conntry^s  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  o.  19.  (Tac  Amu  il 
88.)  [A.  G.] 

ARNAEUS.    [Irus  and  Mbgamkdi.] 

ARNE  CAfnnfii  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus, 
bom  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Ame  (afterwards 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessolian  Ame, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thuc 
L  12;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  8;  Muller,  Orekonu  p.  392; 
Abolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw. JOv.  MeL  vii.  465.)  [L.  S.J 

ARNu  BlUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  some  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  re^  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  {Okrom.  ad  turn. 
Const.  M.  XX. ;  de  Vir.  lUuttr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  sealous  opponent.  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  L  39.)  He  accordin^y  became  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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wbile  yet  a  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  against 
tile  Pagans,  in  seten  books  (Libri  mptem  advermu 
Gemlet^  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  qnite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  yean  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  m<»e  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  Tindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  fint  xeiutes  the  chaz^ges  of  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  sufiSerings  and  aUamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  frniu  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irrecouciUble  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralise  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  the  hist  contains  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Tiews  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  diyine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Amobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  seal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  fiiee  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  bis  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  lays 
in  his  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  Tiie 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  for  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
woric  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
eariy  Christian  writem  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently strict  Amobius  b  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  phUo- 
logers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles ;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belooff  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  folio  wing  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Amobius  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1542  or  1543,  fol^  and  in  it  the  OcUvius  of 
Minutias  Felix  is  printed  as  die  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  Gdenius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
•re  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo.,  with  Canter's 
notes),  of  F.  Ursuins  (Rome,  1583,  4to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stewechius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
A  Heialdos  (Paiis,  1605,  8vo.),  G.  Ebnenhorst 
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f  Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorom  edition  (I^ey 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  1666, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  fiibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  vol  iii.  p.  430,  &C.,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Cral- 
kmdi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  Ax.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Amobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipsig,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Ann,  302;  Du  Pin,  Nomv.  BibL  des  AuUun 
Ecdei,  i  p.  203,  Ac.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690 ;  Cave,' 
Hid.  /4l  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lend. ;  B&hr.  Die  CAridl. 
Rom,  TkeoL  p.  65,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AUNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  pbced 
about  A.  D.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Amobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Piailms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8va  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  hi 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contuns  some 
notes  by  the  lame  Amobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Amobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  (Lugdun.  voL  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  **Alteicatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;**  but  the  principles  of  the 
Amobius  who  speaks  in  this  Alteicatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St  Augusdn,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipehgian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  tc 
shew,  that  our  Amobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Praedestiuatu»^  n\  d 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfiictory.  (Du  Pin,  JVbvo.  DSU,  dta  AuL  EtxJrt. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  HiH,  LiLl^  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Biihr,  Die  Ckriatl.  Horn,  ITteoL  p.  378.)        LI>-S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  &  c.  54.   (Caes.  B,  G,  v.  27,  &c.) 

AKPOXAIS  (*Af»ir<{(alf),  the  son  of  TuKitaus. 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.    (Herud.  iv. 

'aRRA'CHION  (•A#oxfs«'),  of  Phigalca  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  tlie 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piadsb  In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  prodaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Pans, 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  PhUostratus  {Imag.  iL  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  Africanns  (op.  EtuA,  CSkroa.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  CA^ifoibs),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove* 
reign,  king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  It  was  te 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra* 
sidas,  and  Brasidas  eflfected  his  bold  and  akillul 
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retreat    (Thuc  iv.  79,  83,  124.)    Comp.  Streh. 
Yii  326,  &c  I  Aristot  PoL  t.  8.  §  11,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C] 
ARRHIDAEUS  (*A^^<8cuof)  or  ARIDAEUS 
(*AMi<uos).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  aon  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Phiiinna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understandiug,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  bjr  a  potion  ad- 
miiiiBtered  to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civU  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c.  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  bom  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  [Albxandbh  IV^ 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  u.  c  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus  married  Eurydice  [Eurydicx],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fied  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  b.  c  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
Sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  tlieir 
honour.  (Plut  AUt.  77;  Dexippos,  op.  Phoi,  Cod. 
82;  Arrian,  <^.  PhoL  Cod.  92;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviii.  2,  zix.  11,  52;  Pans. 
I  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3, 5,  viil  7.  § 5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generab,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  fiineral  to  Egypt 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  b.  c  321, 
be  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resiffn  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  tne  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  b.  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Aiitipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiiL  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviiL  36,  89, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  blc.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap,  Euseb. 
Arm,  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  ▲.  d.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  **  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me.*'  (PHn.  Ep,  iii.  16 ;  Dion  Cast. 
Ix.  16 ;  Martial.  L  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrssea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.    (Tac  Ann.  xvL  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Oalen,  de 
Ther.  ad  Piton.  c.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laartius 
dedicated  his  Utcs  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Uidor.  Muliar,  PkHaaapitarum^  c.  47.) 
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A'RRIA  OALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitius 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  A.  D.  66.    (Tac.  ^mi.  xv.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  B.  c,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperon.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundns ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  (A^taySs).  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  t>.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (*AAc{cv8piaf),  in  twenty- four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Pergamus. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Viii|;il, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Pergamus,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
laid,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poeta  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandrias.    [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  GordianL  It  ii 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Arrianus,  who  is  menttoned  as  consul  in 
A.  n.  243.  (Capitol  M<uimm,  Jtm.  7,  Tret 
Chrd,2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wmte 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  Philoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  eviL  (Agatharchid.  (qf>.  Phoi.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Edog,  Ph^  L  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  bora  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Chri»t 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  sealons  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (Starpi^oi)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  Uieir  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athonians  called  hioi 
the  young  Xenopjion,  either  from  the  resemUanoe 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  mrre  probably 
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ham  the  nmilarity  of  hi*  connexion  with  Epicte* 
tiu,  to  that  which  ezistiid  between  Xenophon  and 
8occate«.  (Photiua,  p.  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidaa, 
fL  o.  *A^Puw6s,)  In  A.  o.  124,  be  gained  the 
IkieDdihip  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  hia  stay 
in  Oneoe,  and  ho  received  from  the  emperor*a  own 
bands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  citixenship, 
but  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
otote  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rion  assumed  the  praenomen  Flariuk  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was  appointed  proefect  of  Cappododa, 
which  WBS  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Ahini 
or  Massngetae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
bottle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  biave  and  skilful  general  (Dion 
Casa.  Ixix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pins,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  Airian  was  promoted  to  the 
censttlship,  a.  d.  1 46.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  jl  d.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot.  p.  7S,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  wmI  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aureliuii  Dion  Cassius  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  o(  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.     (Suid.  «.  v.  AW.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writers  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
sad  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  k>ng  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (AiorpiAU 
'Evurnrrov)  in  eight  books  (Phot.  p.  17,  b»),  the 
fust  half  of  which  is  still  extant  They  were 
fint  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simplicius^  commentary,  with  a  Latin  transhition, 
by  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  Schweighiittser*8  Epideteae  PkUompfuae  Mwm- 
menta,  vol.  iii,  and  in  Coraes*  Udptpya  'EAAi|k 
Bi/S?ito0.  vol  viii  II.  His  familiar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  {'OfuXlat  *Eirtrrt^rov),  in  twehe 
books.  (Phot  /.  c.)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetus {'Eryxfipi^^oy  Eirtim^ov),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  Jboth  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplidus  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Niltts  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it,  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
Home,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Beroaldns,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simpliciusy  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  thoie  of  Haloander  (N'dmbciv,  1529, 
8vo.),  Trincavelli  (Venice,  1535,  8to),  Nao- 
georgius  (Strossburg,  1554,8vo.),  Berkel  (Leyden, 
1670,  Svo.),  Schroeder  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighiiuser  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  Ul'e  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost  -Although  the  greater 
port  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  baa 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
iicerpiiai^  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethi^  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  ttk  In  the  case  of  the  Siarpi^,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master*s  statements  and  expressions  ia 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuraciea 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  o£ 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (Kuv^iYfrrucSt).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
latter^s,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon*s  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hol- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune^s  OpuscuUi  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider*s  edition  of  Xenophon,  voL  vi  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

V 1.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('loropfcu  dt^aSdfftcfS  'AXe^Mpov^ 
or  simply  *Ajfd6aat$  ^AAt^diwSpou),  in  seven  hooka, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon*s 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noUe  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writen  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobnlus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Euroenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearehus  of  Crete,  and  Megnsthenes ;  and  hia 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  vras  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat* 
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tie,  and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterijr  pn>d  no- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thoroagh  practical  knowledge  of  military  af&irs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  bnt  wherever  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profoand  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellions 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (t.  25,  &c.), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fnlly  avoided,  and  it  m  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  (*Ij^iJei^  or  rd  *lv9iKa),  which  may 
be  n^pirded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curiotis  fiict,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
s'ance  which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
tliAt  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesiasof  Cnidns, 
whose  woric  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup* 

5 bint  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account 
'he  first  part  of  Arrian>  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Uie  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gul^  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  IlapJarXovt  rf  Nearehus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  Of  Arrian^s  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
tnmslations,  the  one  by  C.  Valgulius  (without  date 
or  phice),  and  the  other  by  B.  Fadus  (Pisanr.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  prinoeps'of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cBvelli,  Venice,  1535, 8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Gerbel  (Stiassb. 
1539,  Bvo.),  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  Bvo.), 
Bluncard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Oronoviui, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  O.  Raphelius  (Amsterd,  1 757, 8vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798, 8vo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  best  mo- 
dem editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  Bvo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kruger.  (Beriin,  1835,  vol  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
goveniment  of  Gappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece,  But 
frt>m  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  bad  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Aiani,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian — VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  {trtplvKmn 
•wStnov  E^c(rotf),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  himself     The  starting-point  is  | 
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Trapesui,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioacunas,  the 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporos,  and  Byxantiimi. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  as  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Pahu  MaeotiSb  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  he- 
long  undoubtedly  to  a  hiter  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1 577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Bhuicard  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
sonV  Geognphi  Minorea,  vol  L,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Hoffinann^s  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  I X.  a  work  on  Tactics  {KAyot  roKTutAt 
or  Wx*^  Tcurrtin}).  What  we  now  possess  undar 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  c^ 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  bat 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schefier*s  collection  of 
ancient  worics  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Bhincard^s  collection  of  the  minor  worics  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Airian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  lifs,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance ;  but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  eariy  time ;  for  Photins  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73,  b.),  XL  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  L  &),  and 
XII.  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  AU».  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  worics :  XIII.  A  History  of  the 
successora  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rd  ^itrd  *AA^(- 
oySfwy),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
PhoUus.  (Cod,  92.)  X IV.  A  History  of  the  Par- 
thiaus  (naf»0unl),  in  17  books  (Phot  p  17,  a.),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  Uieir  wan  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  X  V.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  {Btldwusd)^  in  eight  books.  (Phut  Cod. 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius  (<»;( //om.  II,  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  iv.  p.  490, 
V.  p.  565,  XV.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  the 
Alani  {^hKoMudi  or  rd  Ka-t^  'AAofovr,  Phot  p.  1 7, a.). 
A  finagment  entitled  lirra^cs  koo'  'AXofmv^  describ- 
ing the  plan  ot  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  was 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Mihin : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
AlanL  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  <tf  Schefier 
and  Bloncard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhek,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vob.  8va, 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  all.  (Saint  Cntti* 
E»Mnen  eriL  da  Andena  Jfisioriau  d'Alejnmdrt  (• 
Grand,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  &c.;  Ellendt,  De  Ai 
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lAromrm  RdkpdUt  Rcgimontii,  18S6,4to.; 
P.  O.  Van  der  Chya,  Cffmwkmtarim»  GMgrapkiBma  m 
ArriimuM,  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  juriaoomolt,  of  nncei^ 
tain  date.  He  probably  lived  under  Tiajan,  and, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Orotiua,  ia  perbapa 
the  nme  peiaon  with  the  orator  Anianoa,  who 
correaponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 
L  *2,  ii.  11, 12,  iT.  8,  riii.  21.)  He  may  alao  poa- 
aibly  be  identical  with  the  Anianna  Severaa,  prae- 
/eettu  agtaru,  whoae  opinion  oonoeming  a  conati- 
totion  Dni  Ihtfam  ia  dted  by  Abumiia  Valena. 
(Dig.  49.  tit  14.  a.  42.)  He  wrote  a  treatiae  de 
Jniandietit^  of  which  the  aeooiid  book  ia  quoted 
in  the  Digect  in  an  extract  firom  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit  S.  a.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Proculua,  who 
lived  under  Tiberiua,  ia  mentioned  in  auch  a 
manner,  that  he  miffht  be  auppoaed  to  have  written 
after  Aiiianua.  There  ia  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianua  in  the  Digeat,  though  he  ia  aeveral  timea 
mentioned.  (Majanaiua,  voL  ii.  p.  219  ;  Zimmem, 
Rom.  ReckU-GetddddB,  I  §  90.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  (^A^i9as^  A^v€as,  'Ap6fji£as,  or 
Oc^^os),  a  descendant  of  Achillea,  and  one  of 
the  early  kinga  of  the  Moloaaiana  in  Epeima. 
When  he  came  to  the  poaaesaion  of  the  throne,  he 
waa  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  laat  aurviving 
member  of  the  royal  fiunily,  hia  education  waa 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  waa  aent  to 
Athena  with  thia  view.  On  hia  return  he  di»- 
played  ao  much  wiadom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  hia  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  lawa,  and  eatid>liahed  a  regular  oon- 
atitution,  with  a  aenate  and  annual  magiatratea. 
The  aocounta  of  thia  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived a»  historical,  and  he  muat  be  looked  upon 
aa  one  of  the  mythical  anoeaton  of  the  royal  houae 
ef  the  Moloaaiana,  to  whom  they  aacribed  the 
ftmndation  of  their  political  inatitutiona.  (Juatin, 
zvii  3;  Plut  PyrrL  1 ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
grandfiither  of  Pyrrhua  alao  boze  the  name  of 
Arymbaa.     (Died.  xvL  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RRIUS  APER.     [Apsr.] 

A'RRIUS  MENANDER.    [Msnanobr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUS.    [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  ARRxua,  praetor,  B.a  72, 
defeated  Crixua,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  aUvea, 
and  killed  20,000  of  hia  men,  but  waa  afterwarda 
conquered  by  Spartacua.  (Lav.  EpiL  96.)  In  b.  a 
71,  Airiiia  waa  to  have  soooeeded  Verrea  aa  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Paeudo- 
Aaoon.  m  Cic  tHn,  p.  1 0 1,  ed.  Orelli),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Sdiol.  Oronov.  m  Cic  Die  p.  389, 
ed.OrellL)  Cicero  {Brut,  69)  says,  that  Arrina  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
nee  to  honour  by  hia  aaaiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrius,  a  aon  of  the  preceding,  waa  an 
nnaacceasfal  caadidnte  for  the  consulship,  &  c.  59. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  ii  5,  7.)  He  waa  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  (w  VatiM.  12,  pro  MiL  17) ;  but  Cicero 
during  hia  exile  comphiina  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arriua.  (Ad  Qit.fi;  L  8.) 

3.  C  ARRiua,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  hia  company 
than  waa  convenient  to  him,  a.  c.  59.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  pbyaician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  fint  century  after  Chiiat,  and  ia  mentioned  by 
Plinj  (£r.  iV.  xzix.  5)  aa  having  gained  by  hia 
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MBctke  the  annual  income  of  250,000  seateroea 
(about  1953iL  2s.  Sd.).  Thia  may  give  ua  some 
notion  of  the  foitunea  made  by  phyaiciana  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.    [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  b.  c.  48.  His  aon 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.     (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvin  in  b.  a  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
waa  reotored  to  the  atate  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Cliv.46 ;  VeU.  Pat  il  77.)  Thia  ia 
probably  the  aame  Airuntiua  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  a  31.  (Veil  Pat  ii  85 ;  corop.  Plut 
AnL  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  a  22  (Dion  Caaa.  liv.  1),  who  appean  to  be  the 
aame  peraon  aa  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhi^  alao  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatiua,  whom  Cicero  mentiona  {ad 
Fam,  vii.  18)  in  B.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  aon  of  the  preceding,  coiuul 
A.  D.  6.  Auguatua  waa  aaid  to  have  dechued  in  hia 
laat  illness,  that  Arruntiua  waa  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldneaa  enough  to  aeixe  it, 
if  an  opportunity  preaented.  This,  aa  well  aa  hia 
richea,  talenta,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  auapicion  to  Tiberiua.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  waa 
appointed  to  take  meaaurea  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  yean  after  hia  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legatea.  He 
waa  aocuaed  on  one  oocaaion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinina,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  chaiged  in  a.  o.  37, 
aa  an  accomplice  in  the  Crimea  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  hia  frienda  wiahed  him  to  delay  his  deaths 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  laat  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refuaed  to  liaten  to  their  advice,  aa  he 
knew  the  wickedneaa  of  Caligula,  who  would  auc- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  aocoiSingly  put  himaelf  to 
death  by  opening  Ua  veina.  (Tac  Ann,  L  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi  27,  Hitt.  il  65,  Atm.  vi.  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  waa  either  thia  Arruntiua  or  hia  fiither,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  hiatory  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  atyle  of  Sal- 
luat  (Sene&£^  114.) 
ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Crlsus.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Strlla.] 
ARSA'CES  (*ApffdUi9s),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  waa  alao  borne  by 
all  his  sncoessora,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  (JS'l^mo^e^isciAe  Fonohmgm^  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  **  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  ;**  but  it  occun  aa  a  Peraian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kinga.  Aeschylua 
(Pen,  957)  apeaka  of  an  Arsaoea,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxea  againat  Greece  ;  and 
Cteaiaa  {Pen.  cc.  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  aaya,  that 
Arsaoea  waa  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemoiu 

Arsacks  I.,  ia  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writen  aa  a  Scythian,  a  Baetrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Stmb.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  e^.  PAoH 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodian,  vi.  3; 
Moaea  Chor.  i.  7.)    Justin  f  xli  4)  says,  that  lit 
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tiRT«  bmn  of  Uia  Scjtbian  nee,  and  to  h&n  cone 
ftmi  the  neighboDrhood  of  ths  Ochni,  tt  Stnbo 

SI  (L  e.),  th&t  ha  wm  Mcompwucd  in  hi*  iiDdei~ 
lag  by  the  Puni  Dns,  who  had  mignled  from 
tha  gnu  nee  of  tha  Scythian  Daaa,  dmlliu 
abore  tiio  Palo*  HiMtii,  ud  who  had  •attled 
ae*i  the  Ochoi.  Bat  frcm  whataniT  cnmirr  the 
Partbiani  may  haxe  comes  thay  are  repraanled 
by  ahnoit  all  aDcdsut  wntsa  aa  Scythiaiu.  (Curt. 
*L  3  i  Jutin,  lU.  1  ;  PlQt.  Orait.  "U ;  Tudor. 
Ong.'a.i,)  Aracaa,  vho  waa  a  nail  of  a(i|nored 
Talour,  and  wu  aocnitomEd  to  lin  by  robbery  and 
■Innder.  inTaded  Parthia  with  hi*  buid  of  ntbben, 
defealad  Andngon*.  the  gOTunor  of  the  conntiy, 
and  obtaiaadtlu  royal  power.  Thi*  ii  the  aoeniut 
■inn  hj  JnatiD  ((,  c),  which  ii  in  ittetf  natunl 
•ad  prAabla,  bat  difiareDt  bea  the  common  one 
which  ii  taken  from  Arrian.  Auordii^  to  Aniu 
(op.  Pkot,  Cod.  is),  then  were  two  bnthen,  At- 
•ae«  and  TiridatM,  the  deaoendante  of  ArMcea, 
the  ton  of  Fhriapitni.  Pbendea,  the  latrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  nign  of  Antiochnt  II„  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridalee,  but  waa  tlain  by  him  and  hi* 
bnther  Anacea,  who  indneed  the  Pacthiani  in 
conMqnence  to  molt  &«n  the  Syriana.  The  ae- 
oonnt  of  Artian  in  Syocellui  (p.  IB*)  i*  again 
different  from  the  pieceding  one  preaerred  by 
Photioi;  but  it  i>  unpouible  to  delermins  which 
hai  giren  oi  the  account  of  Arrian  moet  bithfiilly. 
According  to  Syncelloi,  Arrian  atatad  that  the 
two  bn>ib«n  Anuet  and  Tiridalei,  who  were 
deacended  fena  Artaiene*.  the  king  of  tha  Per- 
BJana.  ware  latnpa  of  Baetiia  at  the  Htme  time  aa 
the  Macedonian  Agathoclei  govemed  Penia  (by 
which  he  maani  Parthia]  aa  Epanb.  Agalbode* 
had  an  unnatunl  paaainn  for  Tiridalea,  aikd  wae 
ilain  by  tha  two  loTithan.  Amoaa  then  became 
king,  nigncd  two  jrean,  and  wae  mccHded  by  hia 
brother  Tiridatea,  who  reigocd  37  f  can. 

The  timo,  at  which  the  Tevolt  of  ArncM  look 
place,  ia  alio  nncertain.  Appian  (Sgr.  6£)  placa 
it  at  tha  death  of  Andochiu  II.,  and  other)  in  the 
nign  of  hi)  )ucoe*aoC|  Selenco*  Callinicoa,  Ac- 
cording to  tha  atalemeni  of  Arrian  qnoted  abore, 
the  molt  commenced  in  the  reign  oTAatiochaa  lU 
which  ii  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
aebiuB.  who  fixe*  it  at  B.  c  250,  and  which  ii  alio 
mpparted  by  other  anthDriliea.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
ToL  iii.  nib  anno  250.)  Juitin  (ilL  1,  S),  who 
ia  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammiaotii  Mamllinui 
(iiiii.  6),  aacribea  to  Anacea  L  many  cTenta, 
which  pnhohly  belong  to  hia  nnxeuor.  AcMfd- 
tng  to  lua  account  Aruoei  fint  eonqnerad  Hyrcuiia, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bictrian 
and  Syrian  king).  Ha  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Theodotu*,  lung  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Selenciu  Callinicua.  the  euDeeMor  of  Antiochui 
II.  in  a  gnat  battle,  the  annivenary  of  which  wa* 
ever  after  okiaerved  by  the  Parthian),  ai  the  con^ 
Dencemant  of  their  liberty.  According  to  Poii- 
doniui  {i^AOm.  iv.  p.  1S3,  a.),  Seleucna  wai 
taken  priuner  in  a  aeeond  expedition  which  ha 
made  againit  the  Parthiana,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Anacai  for  many  yeara.  After  theee 
event!  Anacea  devoted  himielf  to  the  internal 
ocpaiiation  of  hi)  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  moontain  Zapaoiipnon,  and  died  in  a 
malwe  old  ^  Thii  account  i>  directly  oppovtd 
n  the  ooa  fpTen  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
-      "--Taie.),accoidingto  which  Anaeeiwaa 


(<¥•■« 
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kflled  after  a  rrign  of  two  yean  and  wa 
by  hi>  brother.    Arrian  luw  evidently 
Araaee*  I.  and  II,  "hen  be  )»•  that 
WM  neoeeded  by  hia  Ion.      Thii 
rnnat  nfcr  to  Arnce*  II. 

AasACiB  II.,  TiuiuTH,  nigned,  at  wa 
have  already  lecn,  S7  yeara,  and  ia  probably  tha 
Ung  who  debated  Seleocna. 

Aaucn  III.,  Abtabakdb  I.,  the  Hn  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  reaiat  Antiochtu  III.  (tha 
Orwl),  who  invaded  hii  dominioni  about  a.  e. 
StS.  Antiochoi  at  Gnt  met  with  acme  iDKai, 
•abdoe  hia  csnntiy,  and  at 
rilh  him,  and  raoDgiuaed  bin 
(Polyh.  i^  37— SI  1    JnitiD,  ilL  5.) 


thian  teated,  ts^  bears  tbe  inioiption  BASIAEOJ 
MErAAor  APIAKOT.* 

Aa«AC»a  IV.,  PauPiTius,  eon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  yean,  and  left  three  lona, 
Phnatei,  Milhridalo,  and  Artabanns.  (Jtutin, 
ilL  S,  tJiu  S.) 

Anaicaa  v.,  PhbutesI.,  nibdued  theMaidi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  una,  left  the  kingdom 
to  hii  brother  Mithridalc*.  (Jattiiu  ill  6.)  Tha 
nvene  of  the  annexed  cob  baa  the  ineciiption 
BAZIAEnS  BASIAZON  UCrAAOT  APSAKOT 
EmtANOn. 


Eckhel,  whh  mon  probatnUty,  amigna  thli  coin  to 
Anace*  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
"  king  of  kinga,"  on  aeonnl  of  hi)  nnmeroiu  vic- 

AnsACB  VX,  MrTHniDAm  I.,  ini  of  Ar- 
taeec  IV.,  whom  Orotioi  (v.  i)  rightly  talli  the 
■iiOi  from  Ansee)  I.,  a  man  of  diitingnithed 
breverv,  grently  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Rucntidei,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  nf  hii  pmvincea.  He  ii  laid 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  haTevub- 
dned  all  the  people  between  the  Hydaapei  and  the 
Indue.  He  conquered  the  Medea  and  Klymaeani, 
who  had  Rtolted  from  the  Syriani,  and  hii  em- 
pire extended  at  leatt  (ram  the  Hindu  Caueanui  la 
the  Eophntea.  Demetridt  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
manhed  againat  Mithridatea ;  he  waa  at  fint  hh^ 
ccttfol,  but  wai  efterwBidl  taken  priaoner  in  B.  c 
138.    Milhridalea,  however,  treated  him  with  re- 


*  The  number  of  coini,  belongii^  to  tb  Ar»- 
cidae,  ii  very  large,  but  it  ii  impouible  to  deter- 
mine vrith  certainty  to  which  individaal  each 
belongi.  A  tew  an  given  at  •pecineni,  and  an 
pbiced  under  the  kinga  to  which  they  are  aiaigned 
ID  tha  catakigiie  of  the  Bcitlah  Hntenn. 
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tpect.  Slid  gKn  him  his  daiighlcr  Rkodognns  ir 
BHuriBge;  but  the  nuiriage  sppara  not  to  h>n 
br«n  vileniDiuil  till  the  MxeHion  of  hi*  ion  Phru 
ta  II.  MithridBte*  died  daring  the  cspliTJC;  or 
DemeCritu,  bfslween  B.  c  13B  and  130.  He  it 
dncribed  u  ■  juit  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  pre  nj  to  prids  ind  Imurj.  He  inDuduced 
■DiDog  hie  people  the  beat  Ian  uid  uMgee,  which 
he  Ibimd  among  ^le  nation*  be  had  conquered. 
(Jonin,  jtlL  6;  Oroi.  t.  *;  Stub.  iL  pp.  S16, 
fil7,  A24,  Ac:  Appian,  ^.  67i  Jnitin,  mm. 
I,  mTiii.9t  Jateph.  ^oJ.  liiL  9  i  1  Mae  ' 
14 ;  Diod.  Bmc  p.  fiS7,  ed.  We**.)  The  r 
or  the  aniMied  coin  hai  the  inKTiption  BASIAEOS 
mrAAOT  APIAROT  *IAEAAHNOX 


I  VII.,  Phuatm  II.,  the  aon  of 
ing,  ma  attacked  bj  Antinchi 
(Side'lea),  who  defeated  Phnalei  in  three  great  hat- 
llea,  but  wai  at  length  conquered  h7  him,  and  lott 
hiiUfe  in  battle,  B.C126.  [Seep.l99,a.]  Phtaa- 
t«  (DOn  met  with  the  aame  fate.  The  Scythian*, 
who  had  been  inrited  by  AntiiKbu)  to  uaitt  him 

r'nil  Phraalea,  did  not  arriTC  till  alUr  the  M  of 
former;  but  in  the  batCte  which  followed,  tfai 
Gneki  vhom  Phnate*  bad  token  in  the  vai 
■gafaut  Antiochu*,  uid  whom  he  now  kept  in  hii 
■errice,  deserted  frrtm  him,  and  raTcnged  the  i]^ 
treatment  the;  hod  lofleted,  b;  tbe  death  of  Phna- 
te* and  the   deatnictiDn  of  bit  amy.      (Juitin, 


iii.  10,  lliL  1.)     The  reverw;  of  tbe  annaied 
ha*  the  intcnption  BA21AZRZ  HErAAOT 


AaaiOB  VIII.,  AsTiatNDfl  II.,  the  yDnagett 
btother  of  Arnce*  VI^  and  the  yeungett  fton 
of  Anaces  IV.,  aad  eonscquenll;  the  nncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tbcwarii  oi 
Tocluui,  tppBiently  after  a  abort  reign.  (justiB, 
3diL2.) 

Aaa^cm  IX.,  HirtutiDATU  II.,  the  son  of 
the  ppeceding,  proMcntcd  manj  wan  with  aocoeH, 
and  added  uanj  nation*  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  be  obtained  Che  inmame  of  Great.  He 
defeated  Che  Scjihiana  in  KTcral  battle*,  and  also 
earned  on  waragaiutt  ArtavatdH,  kingof  Anneoia. 
It  tts*  in  hit  nign  tha*  l)ic  Romani  first  h[id  an; 
olliciBl  commDnication  with  Panhia.  Mithridflte* 
*enl  an  ambBiador,  Orobaiiia,  to  Snlla,  who  had 
cone  into  Aiia  B.  c  92,  in  order  to  reitore  Ariobar- 
laoe*  I.  to  Cappodncin,  and  reqneated  alliance  with 
the  Roman*,  which  eeeini  to  have  been  granted. 
(Juitin,  iliL  2 ;    PluL  Suila,  S.)    Jnalm  (ilii.  i) 


n  XIII. 

:a  X.,  Mn*b 


R*B?     The  n 


wn.  Vaillant  conjecture* 
that  it  va*  the  Mnaacina  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(Maerot.  16),  who  lived  to  the  ^e  of  maetj-iii; 
bat  ihii  i*  quite  DiwertaiiL 

AnKtcaa  XI.,  SAMiTKOCV,  a*  he  ii  called 
on  coin*.  Pblegoa  call*  him  Sinatmce* ;  Ap^Hon, 
Kntriciui  and  Lacian,  SinaCroclei.  He  had  lived 
aa  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  «lled 
Sacauracee,  and  wa*  placed  bj  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  ha  wat  already  eighty 
year*  of  a^.  He  reigned  (even  rear*,  and  died 
while  LqcoIId*  waa  engaged  in  the  war  againit 
Tignnea,  about  B.  c  70.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  15 ; 
PUegon,  <9i  FM.  Cod.  97,  p.  Bl,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Appian,  MiOr.  104.) 

AuACH  XII.,  Phraatkb  IIU  aumamed 
0tii  (Phlegon,  I.  n),  Che  khi  of  the  preceding. 
Hithridalei  of  Pontu*  and  Tigrane*  applied  to 
Phraatet  for  aiUBlance  in  their  war  ag«rut  the 
Roman*,  allhnngh  Phraale*  wai  at  enmity  with 
Tigrane*,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Niaibii  and  part  of  Meaopotamia.  Among 
the  firagmenta  of  Salluat  (//ut.  lib.  ir.)  wa  hare  a 
letter  putportitig  to  be  written  by  Mithridate*  to 
Phraale*  oa  thi>  ocoiion.  Lucullu*,  at  loon  aa  he 
heard  of  Chi*  emhaaay.  alio  >ent  one  lo  PhmaCea, 
who  diflmiiaed  both  wich  foir  promiie*,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Caaiiui,  concluded  an  nltiance  with  tbe 
Roman*.  He  did  not  however  aend  any  aaaiitanee 
to  the  Ronumi,  and  eventually  remained  neiitraL 
(Memnon,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker ; 
DionCasa.  txTi.  1,  3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  Afifilr.  87) 
Pint  L<aMtL  30.)  When  Pianpey  niceeeded  Lu- 
cullu* in  the  command,  B.  □.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraatea,  to  whoae  court  mtantima 
the  yonngeiC  nn  of  Tigranea,  alio  called  Tigranea, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  hi*  two  bnthera  by 
(heir  father.  Phraalei  gave  the  young  Tigrane*  hi* 
daughter  In  marriage,  and  wu  induced  by  hi*  aon- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  a*  far  a* 
Artaiata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
hit  ton-in-law  to  beuege  tbe  city.  A*  sooti  aa  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranea  attacked  hi*  aon  and 
defuted  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tignnea  Chen 
fled  to  hit  grandfather  Mithridate*,  and  aflerwarda 
lo  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  wat  unable 
to  aiaiit  him.  The  young  Tigranea  conducted 
Poropey  againit  hia  &ther,  who  lurrendited  on  hi* 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  tu  reconcile 
the  &ther  and  the  boo,  and  proraiaed  thi  latter  the 
ignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  aa  he  iLirtly  after 

'■■&  ■ 


ofl-cndrd  Pon 


11  PhnLUei  heard 


i-in-law, 


that  the  Euph 
the  Ronuui  ai 

ily  replied,  that  Tignnea  wa*  nearer  lo  hi* 
tr  than  hi*  flthe^in-lBW,  and  that  be  would 
determine  the  bonndary  in  aecordann  witb  what 
wa*  ju.t.  (Dion  Ca*a  mhvL  28,  34—36 ;  Pint. 
Ponp.  33  1  Appian,  9^.  104,  lOS.)  Hattera  now 
began  to  aatume  a  thmtening  aapect  beiweeu 
"'  '  D*  and  Pompey,  who  hud  deeply  injured  the 
by  refuaing  to  give  him  hit  ntual  title  of 
if  kingi."  Bnt  although  Phraatet  manhed 
■menia,  and  lent  ambaiaadan  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  cbatjei  afpimt  him,  and  Tigranea,  Iha 
2*2 
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Arrocoian  kingi  iraplDred  Pompej'i  UBilutce,  tha 
Homaji  ^nenl  judged  it  more  prudent  Dot  lo  enter 
into  war  with  ibe  Pirthiani,  kllcging  u  na»iu 
for  declining  to  da  bo,  ibiX  the  Homan  p«opte  had 
not  auigtied  him  Oiii  duty,  and  that  Uithiidalet 
wu  (tiU  io  umi.  (Dion  Cui.  uitiL  6,  7  ;  Pint. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phnalei  wu  moidered  loiHi 
aftH-wardi  b;  hii  two  MIDI,  Mithiidate*  and 
Oinddh   (Dioa  Cam.  mix.  S6.) 

Absacu  XIII.,  HiTHHiDiTK  lit.,  ths  Km 
of  the  pnceding,  uuxzeded  hii  hlher  appannt- 
U  dniing  the  Aimeniau  war.  On  hi>  ntuin 
gom  Anasuia,  Mithridatw  vm  eipelled  baa  the 
throne,  on  aocouat  of  hii  crneltj,  bj  tha  Pailhiui 
wnale,  u  it  i>  called,  and  wai  Hcneded  by  hit 
brother  Orodca.  Oiodei  appean  (o  haie  giren 
Media  to  Milhriditet,  but  to  hare  talien  it  from 
hini  again  ;  whereapon  Milhridalei  applied  to  tha 
RoDiAD  geoenl,  Oabiniui,  in  Syiia,  B.  c  &5j  who 
.promiied  to  retlore  him  to  PartLia,  but  BOOn  after 
rclinquiihed  hii  deiigD  in  conwqaence  of  baTlng 
received  a  gmt  mm  frran  Pcotemj  Io  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.    Milhi' ' 


•ubu- 


0  hii  brother,  and  wu  immediately  put  to 
dealli  by  hi*  order*.  (Jiutin,  itiL  4 ;  Dion  Caai. 
luii.  56 ;  Appiu,  ^.fil;  Joaeph.  B.J.  L  S.  g  7.) 
ArbacD  XiV.,  OKonu  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
pteceding,  wai  the  Parthian  king,  whow  geneiU 
Sunmu  delcHted  CraMU  and  the  Roman*,  in  a  C 
33.  [Ckmu*.]  The  death  of  Ccauui  and  the 
deatnictioD  of  the  Roman  army  iprvad  nnivenal 
alarm  through  the  eaitem  prorinoa  of  the  Rnoan 
empire.  Orodei,  becoming  jealoD*  of  SoreDaa,  pat 
him  to  death,  and  gars  the  command  of  the  amy 
to  hii  ion  Paconi*,  who  wu  then  ttiU  a  youth. 
The  Parthian*,  after  obtaining  potaeanon  of  all  the 
CDuntiy  out  c^  the  Euphntea,  entend  Syria,  in 
a  c.  31,  with  a  amall  force,  bat  were  driven  back 
by  Caaaini.  In  the  lollawing  year  (b.  c  60)  they 
again  cnued  the  Euphrate*  with  a  much  larger 
army,  wbicb  wa*  plnced  nominelly  under  the  cam- 
loond  of  Pacnnu,  but  in  reality  under  thai  of 
0*am,  an  experienced  general.  Thry  advanced 
u  bi  ai  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  ihi*  city 
marched  agninit  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Caoiui.  Once*  wu  killed  in  tha 
battle,  and  Pacanu  therenpon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  CaH.  iL  es,  29  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  v.  18,  '21,  ad 
Fain.  XV.  1.)  Bibnlui,  who  nicceeded  Cai»u  in 
the  command  in  the  Kune  y«ai,  induced  Omoda- 
(antet,  one  of  the  Parthian  latrapi,  to  leidt  Ijom 
Otodev  and  proclaim  Paconii  king  (EKon  Caaa.  iL 
30),  in  coniequence  of  which  Facorui  became  KU- 
pected  by  hii  &th«r  and  wa*  recalled  from  the 
anny.    (JniUn,  iliL  4.1      Juatin  (i.  t)  leemi  to 


that 


Iting 


itL  63  ;  Juilin,  L  o.)  Caeur  had  intended  to  in- 
vade PaRhia  in  the  yeu  in  which  he  wa*  aMaui- 
Daled,  B.  c  11 ;  and  in  the  diil  wu  which  foUowed, 
Bnitu*  and  Caiaina  aent   L«tHenua,  the  ion  of 
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Caeaar'i  general,  T.  Labienui,  (o  Orode*  to  anlicH 
hii  asiitanoe.  Thi*  wa*  pTomiied  ;  bnt  the  battle 
of  Philij^  wu  fbught,  and  Biutu*  and  Cauio* 
fell  (b.  c  13X  before  Labienui  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Paithia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  £ut  in  the  partition  of 
tha  Roman  world,  and  coDiequenlly  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  bnt  inUead  of  making  any 
preparatjoni  againit  the  Parthiani,  be  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienui  adviied  tha 
Puthian  monarch  to  aeiie  the  opportnnity  Io  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodet  aceordingly  placed  a  gnat 
aimy  under  the  command  of  L^bienua  and  Pacoma. 
They  croiaed  the  Enpbralei  in  &  c  10,  overran 
Syna,  and  defeated  Sua,  Antony**  quaeator. 
Labienui  penetrated  into  Cilicia.  where  he  took 
Saia  priioner  and  pnt  him  to  death  ;  and  while  he 
wu  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  lub- 
duing  Ai'a  Minor,  Pacomi  wai  proaeculing  con- 
queati  with  the  other  pari  in  Syria,  Phoentda,  and 
Paleitine.  The*e  aucceuei  at  length  rouied  Ait- 
tony  from  hii  inactivity.  He  lent  agaiatt  the 
Parthian*  Ventidiua,  the  ableit  of  hii  legatei,  who 
•Don  changed  the  bee  of  a&in.  He  defeated 
lAhienoi  at  Mount  Taurui  in  B.  c  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  M  into  hii  handi  ihortly 
after  the  battle.  By  Ihia  victory  he  recovered 
Cilida ;  and  by  the  defeat  ibortly  afterward*  vt 
Phamopatea,  one  of  the  Parthian  geneiala,  he  alio 
re^ed  Syria.  (Dion  CaH.  ilviii.  21—11;  Veil 
Pat  iL  78 ;  Uv.  EpO.  127  i  Flor.  iv.  9  ;  PluL 
Antai.  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  SS.J  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  b.  c.  38,  Pacorui  again  mvaded  Syria 
with  a  Kill  larger  army,  but  waa  completely  de- 
feated in  the  dutrict  c^ed  Cynbeatice.  Pacoru 
hiruelf  fell  in  the  bottle,  which  wu  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Cram*  had 
blleo,  fifteen  yean  before.  (Dion  Cau.  ilii.  19, 
20 ;  PluL  Anion,  e.  34  ;  Liv.  EpO.  128 ;  On».  ri. 
18 ;  Jnitin.  L  c)  Thii  defeat  waa  a  leTerc  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  wu  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodei.  For  many  day*  he  related 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  iraid ;  and  when 
al  length  he  ipokc,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  lU  hia  dear  *an  Pacona.  Weighed 
dawn  by  grief  and  age,  be  ahoRly  after  Hirren- 
dered  the  crown  to  hia  ion,  Phraate*,  during  hi* 
life-time.  (Ju*tin,tc;  Dion  Caa.  ilii.  23.)  The 
inicription  on  the  annexed  coin  ti  BA31AEC3 
BAZIAEIIN  APZAKO(T)  ETEPrET(OT)  EHI- 
♦ANOiri  *IAEAAHNO(2). 


thirty  brotben,  and  hia  own  aon,  who  wu  grown 
np,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  family 
whom  the  Parthian*  could  pUce  upon  the  throne 
in  hia  at«d.  In  conaeqoence  of  hia  cruelty  many 
of  Uw  Parthiao  noblea  fled  to  Anlonj  (b.  c.  37} 
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•od  imong  the  rest  MonaeteB,  who  wm  one  of  the 
miwt  distiDgaiihed  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Monaeses,  Antony  resolred  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  ptomised  Monaeses  the  kingdom. 
Phiaatet,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
retom  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  his  intention  of  iuTading  Parthia.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  bte  in  the  year  (&  a  86) 
thai  he  commenoed  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
was  a  perfect  fiulure ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or  Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difliculty  reached  the  Arazes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  zliz.  23 — 81 ;  Plut 
AnL  oc.  87—51 ;  Stzab.  zi  p.  528,  &c.  \  Liv. 
1^130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
wards between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
ths  former  to  give  up  his  intention  of  again  in- 
vading Parthia.  He  tbrmed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and.  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Aitazias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Cass.xliz.44.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  jof  Phraates  had  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
latter ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Ronum  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  a  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  c^  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monxmients. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Siqnis 
Rkckptis.  (Dion  Cass.  U.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  5 ;  Suet  Aug,  21 ;  Hor.  EpitL  LIB. 
56,  Carm,  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  THO,  \l  1.  228,  Fast, 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am,  L  179,  &c. ;  Proper!  il  10,  iii 
4,  iil  5.  49,  iv.  6.79;  Eckhcl,  vi.  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  virives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
wifo,  Thennnsa,  by  whsm  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phraataoes.  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  1;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 
2.  i  4  ;  Stnb.  xvi.  p.  748|)     In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  agaiu. 
(Dion  Cass.  tv.  1 1 ;  VelL  iL  101 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shorUy  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermusa,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  Le.) 
The  coin  given  under  Anaces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

ARtACBS  XVI.,  PHRAATACBfl,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  fother  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  asking 
Orodesi  who  was  of  the  fomily  of  the  Arsacidae. 
(Joseph.  U  e.) 

AR8ACB8  XVII.,  OnoDKS  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  vnu  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  1—4.) 

AasACBS  XVIII.,  VoNONBS  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
mannen  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  fimiily  of  the 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  fint  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
titie  of  king.  (a.  n.  16.)  Two  yean  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Germanicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia,  parUy  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Oermanicns  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  n. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
poUs,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pynunus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c. ;  Tac. 
Ann,  il  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tiber,  c.  49.) 

Arsacks  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  A.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  D.  1 8, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.    (Tac  ^mm.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  plactni 
Anaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.   He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  tho  chief  men  among  the  ParthianB,  Sin- 
naces,  and  the  eonnch,  Abdut,  despatched  an 
embaasy  to  Tiberias  in  a.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
send  to  Parthia  Phiaates,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberias  willingly  oompUed  with  the 
request ;  bat  Phzaatea  upon  amving  in  Syria  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  bionght  on  br 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  liring,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberias 
heard  ci  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,asa  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
manes,  Iberian  princes,  to  inrade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Art»- 
banns,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanus,  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  drfeated  by 
Phamsmanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leare  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jadous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artatemus, 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac  Aim.  yi  31—37,  41—44;  Di<m 
Cass.  Iriii.  26 ;  Joseph.  AnL  TfiiL  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  AnL  xviiL  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus,  according  to  Suetonius  (7i&0r.  c.  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberias  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satis^  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  Toluntaiy  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attadc 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  aiid  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  VilelL  2,  Calig.  14, 
with  Emesti^s  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  laates,  Jong  of  AdJa> 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  ^Iden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Izates,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Ootanes.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  {AnU  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Ootanes,  and  differs  from  Uiat  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Absacks  XX.,  GoTARZBS,  succeedod  his  Ci- 
ther, Artabanus  III. ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Ootarses  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.   (Tac  ^m.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsacxs  XXI.,  Bardanxs,  the  brother  of 
the  precediug,  attempted  to  recover  Annenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vibius  Marsos, 
the  governor  of  Syri&  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes,  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  bat  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh- 
tiness, who  accordingly  pat  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  o.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  whidi  was  finaily  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  croelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  to  beg  bim  to  send  them  from  Roma 
Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clan- 
dius  cmnplied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  tieacheiy  of  Abganis,  kix^  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  i^ut  a.  o.  50.  (Tac. 
Ann,  xi.  10,  xiL  10—14.) 

AasACBS  XXII.,  VoNONn  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes,  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac.  Ann,  xiL  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsacbs  XXIII.,  VoiiOOBBBS  I.,  the  son  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiL  14,  44)  ;*  but  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  (AnL  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artozata  and  Tiflianooerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamistas,  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates,  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  These 
oGCUirenoes  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  aa 
Nens  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.  55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians, 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Annenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac.  Ann,  xii  50,  xiii. 
5—9.)  Three  yean  af^rwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  R(Muaus. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  tho 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  geneiai,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  hun.  Tiri- 
dates was  driven  out  of  Annenia;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cappadocian  Tigranes,  the  grandson  of  king  Aixhe- 
laus,  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements,  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  ziv.  23- 
26;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  1 9, 20.)  Vologeses,  however,  re- 
solved tomake  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself  and 
sent  Monaeses,  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mouo- 
bazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigranes 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siego  to  Tigranocerta, 
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bat  were  onable  to  take  it.  As  Vologeies  alto 
found  that  Corlnilo  had  taken  eveiy  precaution  to 
■ecure  Syria,  he  lent  ambaaiadorB  to  Corbolo  to 
Bolidt  a  tniee,  that  he  might  despatch  an  emhaaty 
to  Rome  conoeming  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
gnmted;  bat  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained firom  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
when  he  gained  oonsideiable  advantages  over 
GMsenninus  Paetns,  and  at  length  besimd  him 
m  his  wittteiH|uarterB.  Paetna,  ahimed  at  his 
aituation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
ahooM  be  surrendered  to  the  RomanSi  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  saftty  from  the 
country,  a.  d.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
aent  another  embassy  to  Rome;  and  Nera  Mreed 
to  sorrender  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
firom  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  waa  made  on 
these  conditions ;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
▲.  D.  63,  where  he  waa  received  vrith  extraoidinary 
Bplendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac^aa.  zv.  1—18,25—81 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixil  20—28,  Ixiii.  1—7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero^s 
death,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
offering  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthiana.  This 
ofier  waa  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeses send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac.^H<.iv.51.)  Vok^geses 
afterwaids  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  waa 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  oon- 
grstulate  him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown ;  and  ahortly  afterwards  (▲.  D.  72), 
he  sent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Antiochns,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
magene.  (Joseph.  B,  J,  viL  5.  §  2,  7«  §  3 ;  oomp. 
Dion  Cass^  IzvL  11 ;  Suet  Aer.  57.)  In  A.  o.  75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
assist  the  Parthians  against  the  Ahmi,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people*s  affiursn  (Dion  Cass.  IrvL 
15;  Suet  Dom.  2;  Joseph.  B.  J:  vii  7.  §  4.) 
Vologeses  founded  on  the  Euphratea,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(PUn.  H.  a;  vi  30.)  He  seems  to  have  lived  tiU 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

AasACBs  XXIV.,  Paoorub,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Domitian  and  Tnjan;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
recorded  of  his  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  .36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (£J».  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Deoebalus,  the  king 
of  the  Dacians.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
who  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

Arsacms  XXV.,  Chosrobs,  called  by  Dion 
Cassius  Oaroks,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
Tmjan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
menia, expelled  Exedares,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
gavi;  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthamasiris,  the 
■ou  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Ttajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Partliamsr 
sins  also  fell  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
p<.'ace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
Ninibift  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
glorious  campaign,  returned  to  Antioch  tu  winter, 
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A.  D.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  nX  Paiihieus  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optmuu  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d,  115,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  CtesiMion  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  ^e  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Puthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximus  and 
liusius,  A.  D.  1 16,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Choaroes,  but  the  hitter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibia, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamaipates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  vrithdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
bg  year  (a.  o.  1 17),  &e  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thaina^tes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judoed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  ffive  up  die  conquests  which  Trajan  htid 
gained ;  he  accordingly  witlidrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes*  death  is  unknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  ue  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  rebitionB  with  the  fi>rmer.  (Dion 
Cass.  IxviiL  17—88 ;  AureL  Vict.  Com.  &  13  \ 
Pans.  T.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Hodr.  &  21.) 

Arsacks  XXVII.,  VoJx>oi8B8  II.,  succeeded 
his  &ther  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  A.  D.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius, Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  but  wen  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  lUmum  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  continued  at  peace  wiu  the  Ro> 
mans;  and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
A.  D.  1 38,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
viL  pp.  5, 10, 11.)  These  friendly  rekitions,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request  ,  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol  AnUm.  Pitts,  c.  9.) 

Arsacks  XX  VI 1 1.,  VoLOGBSSB  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  b^an  to  reign  aocoi'ding 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  A.  D.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Severianus,  at  Klegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidiiis  Conielianus, 
the  guvenior  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every  thing 
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befbn  bim.  Thiinipoii  Um  cnpent  V«nii  pre- 
ceedtd  to  SjriB,  but  wfacD  be  rarfaed  AntiMib,  b« 
ranjoed  in  that  city  *nd  gk-n  tfa«  eMtunuid  of 

the    UTDf    Is   CauJDl,   who    lOOIl    dlOr*     VolBgHS 

Mt  of  Sjria,  Mid  fcUowed  up  hit  mcrv  V  '"*■ 
TBding  HcKpoIamu  and  AMfiia.  He  took  Se- 
lenceia  and  Cleuphon,  both  i^  which  hi  tachod 
and  tel  on  fin.  bnt  on  hia  march  homewaidi  loM 
a  gnat  number  of  hi*  tnwpi  hj  diwate*  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statiu  Priecili,  who  had  been 
■ent  into  Anneiiia,  mu  eqnally  laccewftil.  He 
entirelj  cnbdncd  the  conntiy,  and  took  Artanta, 
the  captoL  (Dion  CaiL  lie  2,  lui.  3  ;  Lnnui, 
Ala.  Pmmdom.  e.  27  i  CapiwL  M.  Ant.  PkO.  oe. 
8,  9,  Vtnu,  oe.  6,  7  i  Enlrop.  TiiL  10.)  Thii 
war  aeenu  to  bare  been  faUowed  bj  the  ocadon  of 
Meai^otaiDia  to  the  Romaiu. 


Prom  thia  time  to  the  down&ll  af  the  Patthian 
nn^oie,  there  i*  great  cDofiuiDa  in  tbeliat  DTkinn. 
Seieral  modem  writen  indeed  inppote,  that  the 
CTeota  related  abore  nnder  VologFKi  III.,  hap- 
pened in  the  leign  of  Vologeaa  11^  and  that  the 
latter  continaed  to  reign  till  ihoill;  befive  the 
death  gfCommodnt  (^.D.  192);  but  thia  ii  highly 
improbable,  ai  Vologtaet  11.  attended  the  throne 
abont  A.  D.  123,  and  muit  on  thia  nippontion 
haYB  reigned  nearly  •eTenlj'  yean.  If  Vologeie* 
III.  began  lo  reign  in  a.  p.  U9,  m  we  hare  np 
poeed  rrom  Eckhel,  it  ii  il»  improbable  that  he 
ahonld  bare  been  the  Vologeiea  apokan  of  in  the 
reign  of  Coracalla,  aboot  A.   a.  21S.      We  are 

Vologeaea  more  than  haa  been  mentioned  by  modem 
writen,  and  bare  accordioglj  inieited  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  Kit  we  have  giieu. 

AuacsB  XXIX.,  VoLCNiuis  IV.,  proba- 
bly aeomded  the  thnne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dna.  Id  the  conteM  between  Peacennioi  Niger 
and  Sevenu  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thiajia  ieni  troopa  to  the  auiatance  of  the  fornMi ; 
•nd  accordingly  when  Niger  waa  conqnered, 
Serema  march^  agaioat  the  Parthiani.  He  wa* 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeaea,  Hia  in- 
Yaaion  waa  qoile  oneipeclrd  and  completely  ane- 
eeHfuL  He  look  Clcaiphon  after  an  obatinate  re- 
ritlancs  in  a.  □.  199,  and  gare  it  to  hia  loldien 
lo  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodlan  appean  to  be  miitaken  in  Miying  that 
thia  happened  in  the  reign  ofArtAbanna.  (Hero- 
dian.  iii.  1.9,  10;  Dion  Caii.  Jiit.  9;  Spartisn. 
&wr.  cc  15,  16.)  Raimar  {ad  Oat  Gat.  I.  cr.] 
lappoftea  that  thii  Vologeaea  ia  the  aaine  Vologeaea, 
aon  of  Sanatmcea,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
in  CaMiui  lelli  uk  l^  Severua  granted  part  of 


It  the  Bcconnt  of  Dion  Caaaiua  ii  very 
ennfmed.     On  the  Heath  of  Vo' 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Can 
torn  oannder  by  conteit*  for  (ha  crown 
the  ■ana  of  VoWwa.     (Dion  Caia.  liiTii 
Aw^w   XXX..  VoLocuis  v.,   a 


«tb  of  Vologeaea  IV.,  at  t 
n  of  CamaLa,  Partbia  « 
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engaged,  aa  already  remmktia. 


with  bii 


II  « 


k  SIS,  b 


he  Rfnaed  to  nUTender  Tiridalea  ai 
dochua,  who  had  Sed  U>  Parthia  from  the  Rontams 
bnt  did  not  praaecnta  it,  ain»  the  Parthian* 
throngh  fear  delirered  np  the  penona  he  had  de- 
manded. (EKon  Caaa  IiitiL  19.)  He  appears 
to  hare  bseu  dethroned  abont  thia  time  by  hia 
brother  Artabmna. 

AaaacB  XXXI.,  AnTiUNna  IV.,  the  hiat 
king  of  Paithia,  waa  a  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
and  a  ton  of  Vologeaea  IV.  According  lo  He- 
tvdian,  Catacalla  entered  Parthta  in  A.  n.  SIG, 
under  pretence  of  teeking  the  daoghter  of  Aitalw 
nna  in  marriage ;  and  wlien  AiUbanBa  went  la 
meet  him  nnaimed  with  a  great  nnmber  of  hia  no- 
bility, (>iBcalla  treacberooaly  fell  npon  than  and 
pot  the  greater  nnmber  to  tbe  iword  ;  Artabtum* 
himeelf  eacaped  with  difficoHy.  Dion  Caaaina 
merely  relatea  that  Artabaniu  refuaed  to  pTe  hia 
daughter  in  raarntg*  lo  Canralla,  and  thai  Ihe 
latter  laid  wute  in  conaequence  the  rambriei  bor- 
dering npon  Media.  During  the  winter  Anab»- 
nna  railed  a  Ter;  large  anuy,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year,  A.  D.  317,  marched  igainat  tbe  Reaana. 
MacrinoB,  who  had  BMaintimt  inoeeedrd  Caiacalta,  ~ 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  deapeiate  battle  waa 
fim^t  near  Niubia,  which  continued  for  two  daya, 
but  without  Ticlory  to  either  nde.  At  the  cnm- 
meneement  of  the  third  day,  Mactinua  aent  aa 
embaiay  lo  Arlabaooa,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Catacalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  waa 
chiefly  enraged,  and  oflering  M       '        '       ' 


In  thia  war,  howerer,  Aitabanua  had  loat  tha 
belt  of  hia  troopa,  and  the  Pei«ana  aeixed  the  o^ 
portunily  of  recoTering  their  long-loat  independ- 
enca.  They  wen  led  by  Artarenei  (Ardahir), 
ihe  ion  of  Saiaan,  and  defeated  the  Parthiani  in 
three  great  baitha,  in  the  laM  of  which  Artabaniu 
waa  taken  priaoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  236.  Tho* 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Anacidae,  afLer  it 
had  eiiited  476  yesn.  (Dion  Caai.  Inriii.  I,  S, 
26,27,1x11.3;  Hemdian,  It.  9,  11,  U,  IS,  tL 
3;  Ci4)itolin.Jlfaer*i.(c8,13;  Agathia*. /fari.  it, 
2t;  Syncellni,  *oL  L  p.  677,  ed  DindorC)  The 
Parthiani  were  now  obliged  to  tnbmit  lo  Artax- 
enei,  the  founder  of  the  dyniaty  of  Ihe  Saaaant- 
dae,  which  continued  to  leign  till  a.  d.  EH. 
[Sabsanidak.]      The  family   of  the   Anafidae, 

independent  dynaaly.     [AnaAcrnAK.] 

The  beil  modem  wotka  on  the  hialoiy  of  the 
Parthian  kingi  are;  VaiUant.  Anadilanm  impe- 
naia  i™  rninnii  Partiontm  Autoria  mlfilem  niima- 
malm  amtKuMa,  Par.  1725)  Eckhel,  Dxtr. 
Wum.  VtUr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  S2S— 550  i  C.  F.  Richt.-r, 
ffiilor.  Km.  Vernidi  iiier  dii  Anacidm  md  Sat- 
Kotidea-Dtpiattif,  OGItingen,  1801;  Knuie  in 
Enck  —Id  GnJrr'i  B^cgolnpadie,  An.  FartlitT. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  kingi. 
[AnsACinAi,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  b,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynaaty  of 
Parthian  kinga.     [Arsacis.] 

3.  The  name  of  a  dynaaty  of  Armenian  kinn 
who  rrigned  out  Armenia  during  the  wan  of  the 
Romanb  with  Mitliridi<tet  Ihe  Great,  king  of  Poa- 
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toi»  and  with  the  P&rthiani.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  is  inroWed  in  gieat  difficulties,  as  the 
lAtin  and  Greek  anthars  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Annenian  historians,  snch  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 
Faostos  Byaantiniis,  and  others.  The  Romans  do 
not  can  the  dynasty  of  the  Annenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Arsaddae ;  they  mention  serenl  kings  of 
the  name  of  Arsaoes,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  hare  known  seTersl  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  d3rnasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  aevend  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  thej  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  eTerr  account  based  exdusirely  on  Roman 
and  G^reek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;  they 
want  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satis&ctory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  hare  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
differoit  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Whiston  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Dtt  Four  do  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St.  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  expression  ** kings  ^Armenia**  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsaddae.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  in  Armenia,  and  kings 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
ddae  cannot  be  well  imderstood  without  a  preyious 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  tile  Araacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  aocesdon  of 
the  Arsaddae ;  and  the  annals  of  tiie  Eastern  em- 
pire mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Aimenia,  bdonging  to  those  d3rnasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  ti^onsand  years  after  the  fall  of  tiie  Arsa- 
ddae. But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  giro  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  Dynasty  of  Ha'i'g,  founded  by  Haig,  the  son 
of  GathhuK  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a.  a  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
among  them  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  toe  Ar^ 
menian  historians,  asdsted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  dty,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians; Dikran  or  Tignmes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (C^rop,  vL  1,  ▼.  1,  3,  riii.  3,  4); 
and  Wdbe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  &  c.  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
up  with  fiibulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  Sbvbn  Go VBRN0R8  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleuddae,  during  the 
period  from  328  to  149  B.  c. 

III.  Dynasty  op  thb  Arsacidab,  from  b.  c. 
149  to  A.  D.  428.     See  below. 

IV.  PsaaiAN  GovBRNORfl,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
€25. 

V.  Grbbk  and  Arabian  Govbrnors,  from 
A.  o.  632  to  855. 

VI.  Dynasty  op  thb  Pagratidab,  from  855 
to  1 079.  The  Pagnitidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  settled  in  Armenia  in  b.  c.  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fiunilies  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  o£ 
this  fiunily  reigned  at  Kara  for  a  consideiable  time 
after  1079.  Mother  blanch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kmgdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settied  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  stall  belong  to  th« 
prindpal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  OP  THB  Arozbunians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  andent  kings  of 
Assyria.  Seversl  members  of  it  were  appomted 
govemon  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifr.  In  a.  ou 
855,  this  fiunily  became  mdependent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adom  and  Abosahl,  the 
last  Ardarunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nioephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Bysantino  empire. 

VIII.  MOHAIIMBDAN  DYNABTIBS.    1.  Of  Kuvd- 

ish  origin,  from  A.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  %  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  n.  1812. 
They  resided  in  difierent  places^  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  militaij 
success  of  the  kha]i&  of  Egypt  and  the  Sdjukiui 
princes. 

IX.  DYNA8T1B8  OF   DIFFBRBNT   ORIOIN,  from 

the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  bdonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celeonted  Haython  I.  or  Hethnm  m  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  vras  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393»  the  kst  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Aimenia  in  Germany,  but  ho 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dynasty  op  thb  ARSAaoAB.  (See 
above.  No.  III.)  It  has  ahready  been  said,  thai 
there  are  considerable  discrepandes  between  tho 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Aimenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  b.  c.  1 88 ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias became  extinct  with  Tigranes  III.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsaddae,  but  belonged  to  other  Auatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddae  was  founded  by 
Vahursaces  or  VV^agharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaoes  [Arsacbs  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  a  1 49.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  who  was  e«tabHsh- 
ed  on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  moat 
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nrobably  in  ▲.  o.  62.  The  Annenian  hiatorians 
naTe  traated  with  pai^culor  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  bnmdb ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  eailier  tnmsaetions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  n^ard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Annenia  by  the  Romano. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
eonstdered  those  instmments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adTentorers,  and  that  the 
Aisacidae  wen  the  only  l<^timate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  had  succeeded  in  preserring  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaooeasiUe  comer  of  the 
mountains  of  Annenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instmments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
apeak  of  the  Arsaadaa  as  a  fiunily  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthians.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Annenian  Arsoddoe,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsoddae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(De  Aedtfiais  JtuMam,  vL  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  sli^^teat  doubt  on  the  fiwt  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  Uie  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Anacidaie,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  giea* 
fiuniliea,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Peraian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  But  the  Pernan  anthers 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Ana- 
cidae.  A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  iuTestigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  6rst  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satis&ctorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vqgue. 

The  fouowing  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Ahtaxias  l.,praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  b.  c.  188.     [Artajlias  I.] 

TiGBANXS  I^  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.     [Tigranbs  I.] 

Artavasdbs  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antoniusw    [Abtavasdes  I.] 

Artaxiab  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  1.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.     [Artaxias  II.] 

TiORANsa  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  1 1.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 
granes II.] 

Artavasdbs  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  bis  subjects.     [Artavasdbs  II.] 

T1URANX8  111.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
sompetitor  of  Artavasdes  1 1.,  driven  out  by  Caius 
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Caesar.     He  was  the  last  of  his  iBot.      [Ti' 

ORANBR  III.] 

Ariobarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  IL  and  Ti- 
granes III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariobansanes,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince^  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  Ai  Ariobar* 
sanes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distin^iished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kingii, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  d.  *2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St  Martin.  lie 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  widow  of  Tigranes  III.  (Tac.  Ann, 
iii  4.) 

V0N0NB&  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Anne- 
niana  af^  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  renuuned 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phnates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthiiu 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  one 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  foar  of  Artabanus  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Absacbs  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria.  [Ar- 
taxias III.] 

Absacbs  L,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Annenia  by  his  fother,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithrid.ites 
the  brother  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  iti 
A.  D.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephus  (xviii  3.  §  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  \vs\xn  from  Tacitus, 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.    (Tac  Atm,  vL  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
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Mithridatbs,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas- 
manes, was  established  on  the  throne  of  Annenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  ctm- 
tinued  to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus,  a.  d.  52.  (Tac  Ann,  vi.  33,  ix.  B, 
9,  xii.  44—47  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  fother  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army.  (a.  D.  52.)  Rhadamistus,  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
PoUio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.      Rhadamistus   then   ascended    the 


throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  PBf- 
thians,  took  advantage  of  the  disUacted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistus was  sulwequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac  Ann,  xiL  44 — 51,  xiiL  6, 37.) 
TiRiDATKtt  1.,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  I.,  king 
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of  the  ParthiaiM,  was  driven  out  of  Aiveiiia  by 
CorboJo,  who  appointed  in  his  phK»  Tigranes  IV., 
the  giandson  <^  king  Aichelaiis,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti> 
<jkANBS  IV.]  Tiridates  subsequently  leoeived  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d^  65.     [Arsacm 

XX  III.,   TlRlDATXS  I.] 

ExKDARss  {Ardaaket  IIL)^  an  Anadd  (of  the 
younger  Annenian  branch),  waa  driven  out  by 
Chosroes  or  Khocrew,  king  of  the  Parthiana. 
(Dion  Case.  IzviiL  17.)  According  to  Moses 
Chorenensis  ^ii.  44 — 57),  Exedares,  who  is  called 
Ardashes  III.,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  annies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driTm  out 
by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedares 
ivigned  during  forty-two  years,  from  a.  d.  78  to 
\'2^^  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  kingd(Hn. 

pAKTHAMAaims,  the  son  of  Paooms  (Arsaces 
XXIV.),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Chosroes,  who  supported  hiin  against  Trajan. 
Parthamasiris,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  and  placed  his  royal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognixe  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
aiid  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Caas^  IxviiL  17 — 20;  comu. 
Eutrop.  viii.  2 ;  Fronto,  Prtaqp.  Uut,  p.  248  .u. 
Niebuhr.) 

Parthamabpatss,  was  appointed  by  Trnjan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsacks  XXV.j;  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr,  cc  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  iVamalocmrn.) 

AcHABMBNioKs,  the  SOU  of  Parthamaspates. 
There  are  some  coins  on  which  ho  is  represented 
with  the  dudem,  which  seems  to  haye  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (lamblichus,  ap*  PhoL 
Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoASMua  or  Sohbmus  (S^m^f^,  the  son  of 
Aehaemenides,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thucydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Martins) 
Vems,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Auralius  Antoninus, 
(lamblich.  ap.  Fkai,  i,  &)  We  learn  from  Moses 
Chorenensis  (iL  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Vologeaes  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Cass.  Fraffnu  Ixxi  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Sanatrvces  {Zeufarpowaisy,  the  son  of  Soae- 
mus, as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimius  Sevents.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  roan  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
king  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassias,  who 
was  treacherously  seised  upon  by  CaracaUa,  about 
A.  D.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Sanadmg.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixxv.  9,  Ixxvii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
«.  n.  SoMiTpofSitiiff ;  comp.  Herodiitn*  iii  9.) 

VoLOGiHXs,  tlie  son  of  Sanatruces,  whom  Dion 
Cassias  (Ixxvii  12)  calls  king  of  the  Pbrthians.  [Ar- 
SAi^ssXXIX.]  Vaillantthinks  that  hewasthe  king 
Halved  upon  by  CaracaUa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians .  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
(in»k  Vologeses  or  Valarsases,  the  son  of  Dikran 
( Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Aniienia,  from  a.  D.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
ished in  a  battle  against  the  Khaxars,  near  Der- 
hent,  in  1 98.     It  is  of  couiim;  impossible  that  he 
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should  hare  been  seized  by  Cnracallo,  Vho  suo- 
otseded  his  father  Septimius  Severus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracallo.    (Moses  Choren.  iL  65—68.) 

TiRiDATxs  IL,  the  son  of  Vologeaes.  [Txri- 
DATR8  IL] 

Arsacxs  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanusrV.,the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  d.  222—223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassanioab.]  (Procop.  ds^e^f/Scttii 
Juatm,  iii  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxx.  3,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi  2,  &.c;  Agathias,  pn.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavarobs  III.,  tne  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  d.  260.  (TrebelL  Poll  Fo- 
lenan.  6.) 

Eusebius  {Hi$i,Eoel,  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Narses,  king  of 
Penia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Oalerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianua  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  relkfion  in  Armenia. 

TlRlOATBS  IIL      [TlHlDATSS  III.] 

Arbaces  III.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  IIL),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeentli  year  of  the  re^  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  A.  D.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
afier  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  d»> 
prived  of  his  si^ht  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  fiither,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  part  vi  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  bun  to  marry  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Constans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistreia 
of  Sapor,  an  Annenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P^harhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constimtitts,  who  opened  his 
fiunous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  n.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julianas  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  Uie  power  of  the  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  prohably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  firom  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.     Thence  the  disastrous 
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ntieat  (tf  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  ,by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  soverHgnty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaoes,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  fiiithful  sen-ant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
fipom  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  espedally  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Marc  XX.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiiL  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxvii 
12  ;  Procop.  <U  BdL  Pen.  L  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tiilemont,  Higtoire  des  Empereurg,)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspo- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos^ 
session  of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhi^  AJrta- 
gera,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyirbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  tiie  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  CyUces  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
thain  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimmins  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived nfely  in  Armenui  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit He  continued  to  show  himself  a  fitiend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor^s  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  shun 
after  a  brave  resistance,  ▲.  d.  374  or  377.  The 
Armeniim  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxvii.  12,  XXX.  1.) 

Arsacss  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vailknt,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valaniaoes 
or  Waghanhag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Anob,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsai^s  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  enexgy  that  he  owed 
his  succeiis  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakness  of  Anacet 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  laiger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noUe  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
copius and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
fiunily  of  the  €bunsaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahram  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seized  Chosroes  and  put  Bahram  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yezdegerd*s  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  then  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius, de  Aedif.  Judm,  iiL  1.  5 ;  />s  BelL  Fen*  iL 
3;  Moses  Choren.  iii.-40,  &c,  49,  &c) 

Artaszrbs,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artaaes  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
oonvenion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St  Gre- 
gory), the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  monber  of  the  myal 
fiunily  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fiiU  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refiised  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahram,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Penia,  a.  d.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persatmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif,  JhuHuu  iii.  1 ,  5 ;  Moses  Choren* 
iiL  63,  &c. ;  Assemani,  BiUiotkeea  OnentaU*,  voL 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  &.c.) 

The  foUouang  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  takea 
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from  St  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Aimenias 
biatorieB  of  Motea  Chonnenus  and  Faustua  Bysan- 
tinuk,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
A.  Thejinl  or  dder  Brameh  m  Armenia  Magiia, 
B.  c.  149.  Valanacet  or  Wagharshag  1.,  founder  of 
tlie  Armenian  djnaaty  of  the  Anacidae,  established 
*ak  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaoea  [  Arsacbs  VL]  king  of  the  Parthians. 
•^-ii.c.  127.  Anaoea  or  Arshag  I.,  ms  son. — B.C.  114. 
Artaces,  Artaxes,  or  Ardasnes  I.,  his  soud — &  c 
89.  Tigranes  or  Diksan  I.  (II.)^  ^^  son. — b.  c.  36. 
Artavaades  or  Artawast  I.,  his  son« — b.  c  SO.  Ar- 
taxes 11^  his  son. — B.a  20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 
of  Artaxes  II. — b.  a  . . . .  Tignnes  III. — b.  c.  6. 
Artavasdea  IL — b.  c.  5.  Tignnes  III.  le-esta- 
blished. — ^b.  c  2.  Erato,  queen. 

A.  D.  2.  Aiiobarxanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans. — a.  d.  4.  Artayasdes  III. 
or  Artabases,  his  son. — a.  d.  5.  Erato  re-established; 
death  uncertun. —  ....  Interr^jnum. — ^a.  d.  16. 
Vononea. — a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — ^a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontns,  sumamed  Artaxiaa. — . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
son  of  Alexander  Herodes. — a.  o.  35.  Arsaoes  II. 
—A.  iJ.  35.  Mithridates  of  Iberia. — ^a.  o.  51.  Rha- 
damistus  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  52.  Tiridates  I. —  a.  d. 
60.  Tigranes  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodes. — a.  d.  62. 
Tiridates  I.  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eleven  years  longer. 

B.  JTi*  mcomd  or  younger  Brantkt  at  first  at 
Edessa,  and  sometimea  identical  with  the  **Rege8 
<^hoenenses,**  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna. 
b;  c.  38.  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabaxes  of 
Jusephus.  {Ant  Jud.  xx.  2,)—B»  c.  10.  Manu,  his 
BOD. — B.  c  5.  Abganis,  the  son  of  Arsham,  the 
Ushama  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebxated 
Abgarus  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.   (Moses  Chor.  H.  29.) 

A.  i>.  32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgams. 
— ^A.  o.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatruces,  the  son  of  a 
BiBter  of  Abgares,  usurps  the  throne. — ^a.  o.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Arsacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne ;  conquers  all  Armenia ;  cedes  Edessa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  d.  78.  Ardashes 
or  Artaxes  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologeses  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthians. — a.  o.  120.  Ardawazt  or  ArtavaBdesI  V., 
son  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
A.  D.  121.  Diran  or  Tiianus  I.,  his  brother. — ^a.  o. 
142.  Dikran  or  Tigranes  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Martins)  Varus,  who  puts  Soeemus  on  the  throne. 
— A.  o.  178.  Wagharah  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI. — ^a.  d.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
sumamed  Meda,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
queror (overrunner)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
^e  Arsacid  Anag,  who  was  the  fiither  of  St  Gre- 
gory, the  aposUe  of  Armenia. — ^a.  d.  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxes,  the  first  Sassanid  of  Persia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridates  II.,  sumamed  Medz,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time. — a.  d.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
sumamed  P'hoklir,  or  **the  Little,**  the  son  of 
Tiridates  Mead. — ^a.  d.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  II., 
bis  SOD. — A.  D.  341.  Arsaoes  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 
— A.  D.  370.  Bab  or  Para. — a.  d.  377.  Warastad, 
usurper. — a.  i>.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valarsaces 
or  Waghai^diag  II.,  his  brother). — a.  d.  387.  Ar- 
menia divided. — a.  d.  389.  Anaces  IV.  dies, 
rasavon  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
III,  in  Penamenia. — a.  o.  392.  Bahram  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yesdegerd.—  a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yesuleflnerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  'or  Ardashir 
(Artasirea)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (ComT^VailiBnU  Rcffnum  ArtaadarutOj 
especially  £2mdhtf  /2Ss$r»m  Armeniae  M^joriSy  in  the 
1st  vol ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerae,  Annales  Anaci- 
darmn^  Strasb.  1732 ;  Richter,  Uvtor.  KriL  Vermck 
yber  die  Artaeidm  und  Sateamden'Dynagtien^  Oot- 
tingen,  1804 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhnaires  historique$  ei 
giograph*  sttr  PArmimBf  vol.  L)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  (*Af<ma^in}f),  the  son  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('AfKnf/AiIf).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Hystaspea  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  viL  11,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiaiis 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod.  viL  69.)  Aea- 
chylus  (Per8,  37, 300)  sp^s  of  an  Arsames,  who 
wait  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  finom  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brotlier  Artaxerxes  Ochna.  (Plut. 
Arteut.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  uie  thne  of  Seleucua 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  dty  of  Arsamosata.     (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NIUS('Af)Wi'iof).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
sumamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  heed.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorua  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  o.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Oeorgius  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant  at  such  fiiithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriareh,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  A.  o.  1260«  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Pahieo- 
Ingus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  dty, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodoras 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Midmel 
in  vain  implored  foigiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriareh,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  yean ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabricius  places  it 
in  A.  o.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totaUy  unfit  for  practi<al  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  waa  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (^nqpsw  Cbnonam),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  &then  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
dla.    The  Greek  original,  accompanied  Ly  a  Latin 
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tranalation,  was  pabliihed  by  H.  Jostellns  in  the 
BibUotk  Jur.  Omcmi.  vol.  il  p.  749,  &c  His  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelerios,  MonwmtnL  ii.  p.  168,  &c.  (Pachy- 
mcr.  ii  IS,  iiL  1,  2,  10, 14, 19,  It.  1—16 ;  Nice- 
phoros  Gregoraa,  iiL  1,  It,  1,^;  Cave,  HuLIaL 
1.  p.  725,  Sc^  ed.  London  ;  Fabr.  BibL  Oraee.  zi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Care  calls  him  Patricias 
Romanus),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oentuzy  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know> 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  Uie  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  whose  fiither  Arsenius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  c6urt  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  conmienoed  his  monastic  life  at 
Scctis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebais.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Audarium  Novissimum  BUUioth.  Pair.,  Paris, 
1672,  p.  301,  &c  We  also  possets  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  {ap(^c)hikegmaia),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius*  Monumsata,  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
ifisi.  JaL  ii.  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Oraee. 
zi.  p.  580,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  ("AfKrus, 
Nd^xn^f,  or  *Odpcris\  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerzes  IIL  (Ochus.)  After  the  eonuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artazerzes,  he  raised  Aries  to  the 
throne,  b.  c.  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
yoong  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  earned 
the  king^s  brothers  to  be  put  to  death ;  bnt 
one  of  Uiem,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  waa  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  teke  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannns  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  zvii.  5 ;  Strab.  zv.  p.  736 ;  Pint. 
de  Fort,  Alex.  iL  3,  Artajt.  1  ;  Aman,  Atiab.  ii 
14;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SyncelL 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487.  ed.  Dindorf.)      [L.  S.] 

ARSI'NOE  ('/Lp<ra^&ti).  I.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
gpuB,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Pnegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agimenor 
At  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  hersell  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  5 ;  Alciiabon, 

AOBNOR.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  fiither  of  Pylades. 
(Find.  PyilL  zi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Laodameia.  (Schol.  ad  PvuL  Le.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  HUaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and  the  Messenian  tradition    regarded 
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Asdepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  iiL  1 0.  §  3 1 
Pans.  iL  26.  §  6;  ScboL  ad  Pmd.  Pyik.  iii.  14 ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
iiL  12.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSl'NOE  (*A^i»<ir).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  fist&er  of  Alezander  the  Great, 
and  waa  given  by  Philip  to  Lagna,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Henoe 
Ptolemj  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Pans.  L  6.  §  2;  Curt  iz.  8;  Sni- 
dat, «.  o.  Myof.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  1.  and  Berenice^ 
bora  about  a.  c.  316,  was  married  in  b.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thiace,  who  waa  then  fiir 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  &  &  288  [Amastbib], 
Arsinoe'  received  from  Lysimachus  the  dties  of 
Henicleia,  AmasCrii,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(Pint  DenUr,  31 ;  Pans.  L  10.  §  8 ;  Menmon,  op, 
Pkat.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anzious  to  secure  the  suoee»> 
sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea- 
lous of  her  step-son  Agathocles,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandrs,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydioe.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathodea  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  b.  c.  284.  [Aoathoclks,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus ;  for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  ^ad  of  the  pretezt  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (&a  281); 
and  afWr  Uie  death  of  her  husband,  Arainojf 
fint  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Bys.  «.  o.  "E^ctfOf),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  had  seised  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  montlis,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraonus,  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  waa  anzioua 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  stUI 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
oilers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  his 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  bnt  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothnoa 
(Justin,  zviL  2,  zziv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  a^  PkoL  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alezandm  in  Egypt  b.  c  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Patis.  L 
7.  §§  1,  3 ;  Theocrit.  IdylL  zv.  128,  &&  with  the 
Scholia ;  Athen.  ziv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  ArsinoS 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  die  was  ezceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  dties, 
called  a  district  (I'Ofi^s)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  afi^ 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways. 
(Comp.  PausL  L  e.;  Athen.  viL  p.  318,  b.  zL  p^ 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinochares,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar> 
sinoe  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  b« 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  uf 


ARSINOE. 
it  qipMT  to  float  in  the  ur ;  bnl  the 
Lha  udiitMt  and  the  king  prercDted  iti 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iiiiT.  *2.)  Coin* 
vera  Knck  in  hv  hanonr,  one  of  wbich  i>  ligiued 
below,  npnHDtiaa  har  auinted  wiUi  x  dwdsm 
and  bar  head  paitiulf  Tuled :  the  nraiN  contaiiu 


a  donbb  Monncopia,  whkh  Olulnilei  the  itate- 
DKntef  Atheueni  (i<.  p.  497,  U  cV  that  Ptolemj 
Phitadelphut  «a>  the  lint  who  bad  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  ^vrir,  a*  an  onuuncut  fbr  the 
italoe*  of  Ai^oe,  which  bom  in  the  left  band 
nich  ■  hom,  filled  with  all  the  Trulti  of  the  earth. 
It  ihould,  hnwever,  be  remarked  that  the  woid 
oonn  M  eari;  at  the  dme  of  DemoMhenei. 
( Dk*.  i^AnU  t.  c.  h^ir.) 

S.  The  daughter  of  LyiimuhDi  and  Nicaes, 
vu  married  to  Plolem;  II.  Philadelphiu  loon 
after  hi>  accMdoD,  n.  c.  WH.  WbeB  Aninue,  the 
liiier  of  Ptolemj  Philaddphut  [tee  No,  3],  fled 
m  Egypt  in  B.  c.  27S,  and  Plolcmy  became  capli- 
TUed  bj  her,  Aninoe,  the  daughter  of  Lyaima- 
chu,  in  conjonctioD  with  Amyntat  and  Chrjiip- 

Ca  phyaician  of  Rhodei,  plotted  againit  her ; 

ed  10  Coptoi,  or  lame  dly  of  Ihe  Thebaii.  She 
had  by  Ptokm;  three  children,  Ptolemy  EreTvelea, 
afieriraide  king,  Lyiimachiu,  aiid  Berenice.  (Schol. 
•Ml  TitoT.  Id.  ITiL  12B  ;  Paiu.  J.  7.  g  S  i  Polyh. 

4.  llie  wife  of  Magna,  king  ofCyrene.  In  order 
to  pat  an  end  to  hit  ditputei  with  hi«  brother 
Pulemy  1 1.  Philadelphna,  Mrifag  had  betrothed  hie 
only  daoghter,  Berenice,  to  the  un  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  beligre  the  marriage  look  place.  Aa  Ani- 
noe diaappmred  of  tJui  caiineiion.  ihe  iniiled  De- 
metriiu  the  Fair,  the  un  of  Demettiui  Poliorcetn, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
and  the  hoiband  of  Berenice,  llut  hti  bmnty 
captirated  Aiunoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatraenl  abe  had  receiTed,  eidted  a  con- 
apiiacy  againtl  bun,  and  canaed  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  ami  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  ntarried 
the  aon  of  Ptolemy.  (Joetin,  iiiL  3.)  It  i>  not 
■tated  of  what  family  tbia  Arunoi^  waa.  Niebuhr 
(JOrint  Seriflcn,  p.  230)  conJMture*  that  ihe  wan 
the  tame  a*  the  daughter  of  Lyaimachot  [  No.  S], 
who  after  her  buiiihmait  la  Coptot  went  to 
Cyrene,  and  married  Magaa. 

5.  CUled  Eurydice  by  Jualin  (ixx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Liyy  (iiTit  4),  but  ArsinoS  by  Po- 
IjbiuB,  wai  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Erer- 
getea,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 

Silor.  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanea. 
he  waa  pceeent  with  her  huiband  at  the  battle  of 
Rt^diia  (a.  c.  217),  in  which  Antiocbui,  the 
Oieat.  waa  defeated ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
■aa  induced  towardi  the  end  of  hia  reign,  by  the 
intriguei  of  Soaibiut,  to  order  Philnmmon  to  put 
ber  to  death.  But  after  the  death  (^  Ptolemy 
f  hikifiilar,  the  female  &iendi  of  Aniooii  reieugcd 
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her  mnrdar ;  they  broke  into  the  houte  of  Phi- 
lamtnon.  and  killed  him  tosetber  with  hit  tio  and 
wiCe.    (Folybu  t.  S3,  84,  87,  xv.  23,  32,  33.) 


S.  Dau^ter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Aidetet,  etcaped 
from  Caeaar,  when  he  waa  beeii^ng  Alexandria 
in  B.  c  47,  and  waa  recogniied  aa  queen  by  the 
Aleiandriana,  nnce  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionytat  wa*  in  Caeaar'a  power.  After  (he  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  the  wna  carried  to  Room  by 
Caeaar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  B.  c  46,  on 
which  occation  the  excited  the  compaauon  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  waaaoon  afterward) ditmiiaed 
by  Caeur,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  hei 
Niter  Cleopatra  penuaded  Antony  to  hare  her  put 
to  death  in  b.  c.  41,  though  abe  had  fled  for  re- 
fiige  to  the  temple  of  Anemia  Lencophryne  in 
Mileloa.  (Dion  Cau.  iliL  39,  &£.,  iliii.  19) 
Caet  B.  C.  iii.  U'i,  B.  Alii.  4,  33)  Appian, 
a  C.  Y,  9,  comp,  Dion  Caaa.  ilrin.  B4,) 

ARSITES  CAfwlT^r).  the  tatrap  of  the  Heltee- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Aleiandar  Ihe  □leat  iniaded 
Aaia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peniana  at  the 
Oranicui,  Andlet  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  hia  own  lilEe,  beoiute  he  had  adriied 
Ihe  aatnipt  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  Uying  watte  the  country, 
aa  Hemnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Aaa^  L 
13,17i  Paul.  i.  29.  g  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  CAprrieavai),  tomettmet  writ- 
ten Aiiapaam  or  Artapanet,  1.  A  aon  of  Hys- 
tatpeaandbrotherof  DareiTuHyitaapia,  iideacribed 
by  Herodotui  (ir.  &3)  aa  diaauading  hit  brother 
from  the  axpedilion  t^init  the  Scythiana.  In  the 
reign  of  Xertet,  the  lucceuor  of  Dareiua,  Arta- 
banui  appeara  occaaionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wiae  and  frank  couniellor,  and  Herodolua  in- 
troducea  him  teveral  timet  aa  apeaking.  (Herod. 
<iL  10,  46—33.) 

3.  An  Myrcanian,  who  wai  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xenea.     In  B.  c.  4G5,  Arla- 


uch,  whott 


id  othen  Milhridatee,  aa 
Xerxea,  with  the  riew  of  aettins  bimtetf  upon  the 
throne  of  Pertia.  Xeriet  had  three  aunt,  Dareiua, 
Artaienea,  and  Hyatatpei,  who  waa  abtent  from 
the  court  at  latrap  of  Bactria.  Now  aa  it  waa 
necetaarf  for  Artabai^ui  to  get  rid  of  thete  lona 
alto,  he  peranadei'  Artaxeriet  that  hit  brother 
Darsiui  waa  the  murderer  of  hit  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  arengc  the  deed  by  aatajuina^ng 
Dareini.  Tbiiwaidone  at  the  esrliest  opportunity. 
Artabanua  now  communicated  bit  plan  of  uturping 

Artnicriea  ilio.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
thi>  plan  inio  effect  had  come,  he  inaidioualy  itruck 
Artaienea  with  hit  aword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  alightly,  and  in  the  atruggle 
which  enaned  Artaierxea  killed  Artabanui,  and 
thnt  tecured  Ihe  auoettion  Ui  himaelC  ri>iod.  xL 
69.)     Juttin  (iii,  1),  who  knowi  ontj  <H  lb*  two 
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brothen,  Dareiai  and  Artaxerxet,  givet  a  diiTerent 
Bocoant  of  the  circmnstanoei  iinder  which  Arta- 
butts  waa  killed.  (Comp.  Ctesiaa,  Pen,  p.  38, 
&&,  ed  Lion ;  Ariatot.  PoLiL  r.  10.) 

S.  A  Greek  hiatorian  of  uncertaiii  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jewt(ir«fil  *Iov8a£«»y),  some  of 
the  ttatementa  of  which  are  pretenred  in  Clemens 
Alezandrinoa  (Strom,  i.  p.  149),  the  Chronicnm 
Alexandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Emebiaa.  {jPnup, 
EvcMg.\x,  18,23,27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arsacbs, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXL]  IL.  S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  CAfrnjeofdi^j).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareios  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignea.    [Ariabiunbs.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabaxanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabasanes,  in  &  &  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  ▼.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.    [Artavasdbs.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ( 'Aprdfotor).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon*s  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabaius  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Ajaspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheta,  the  wife  of  Abmdatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabasus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infiuitry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  fiuthfnl  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  Oyrop,  i.  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  ▼.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vL  3.  §  31,  viL  5.  §  48,  viiL  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinffuished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phamaoes, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  b.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  &r  as  the  Hellea- 
pout,  and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessalyj  to  join  Mardonina.  (viii 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  baftle  of  Plataeae,  bl  a  479, 
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Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  oi» 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  ta 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  entep- 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  th« 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Plataeae,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phods,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  HeUespont  into 
Asia.  (iz.  89 ;  Diod.  xL  31,  33.^  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotutions  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausanias.  fThucL  129;  Diod.  xi. 
44 ;  C.  Nepoa,  Pom,  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artazerxes  I.,  waa 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inama, 
B.  c  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xL  74, 77 ;  comp. 
Thuc.  L  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimon.  (Diod. 
xlL  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Datames,  satrap  of  Cf4)padoda,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
hitter.    (Diod.  xv.  91 ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Hid,  ^ 
Greece^  vi  p.  129.)     In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  c.  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.     He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian^ 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom    he  rewarded  very 
generously.    Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thelmns,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
menea.     With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and   Boeotian    alliea, 
whereupon  Artabasus  was  defeated  by  the  kiog^s 
general,    Autophradates,    and    was    even    taken 
prisoner.     The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Menmon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.      After  this,  Artabazus 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  vfu  at  kst  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  fiunily,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.    During  the  absence  of  Arta- 
bazus, Mentor,  his  brother-m-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt    After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  B.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.     Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accoMingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  e, 
Ariaocr.  p.  671,  &c.)     In  the  reign  of  Dareios 
Clodomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight    After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta. 
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hisiM  for  hit  fidelity  with  the  satnpj  of  Bactria. 
Hit  danghter,  Banine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Heracles ;  a  second  daughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonit,  to  Enmenes.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabazua, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
satrapy,  which  was  given  to  Cleitns.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iiL  23,  29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  v.  9, 12, 
vi.  5,  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  1 ;  Strab.  zii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Droysen,  Getch.  Alex,  dea  Grots,  p.  497.)     [L.  S.] 

ARTACAMA.     [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('ApToxo/iu),  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funend,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthians,  in  pursuance 
of  an  Oracle,  saenficed  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 
(Herod,  vii.  22,  1 17.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
marks: ''About  H  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modem 
village  of  Erso  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
maricable  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel^* 
{Oasrieai  Mtuettm^  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  'Afndvns),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and ' 
brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
danghter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fboght  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vii.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.    [Arta- 

B  A  V  UR.  1 

ARTAPHERNES  CAprw^Vwjj).  1.  A  son 
•f  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artaphemes.  The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Dareius.  When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tratus,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artaphemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tions, again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphemes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfero  between  them  and 
Hippiaa.  The  reply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
should  snifer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.  In  B.  a  501,  Arta- 
phemes was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king''s  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try. But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
nnable  to  realise  his  promises,  -vm  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  lonians  against 
Persia.  When  in  B.  c.  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher- 
nes,  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  Artaphemes.     In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  B.  c.  497,  Artaphemes  and  Ctanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenoe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Arti4>hemes  was  sham  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  oT  Histiaens,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discoyered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod. 
V.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  comp.  Hip- 
piaa, Aristaoorar,  HiSTIABUSw) 

2.  A  son  of  the  fomier.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  B.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samoa, 
and  thence  to  the  Cycladea.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
bkid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  ishinds  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphemes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysiana.  (Herod,  yi.  94,  116,  TiL  10.  §  2, 
74;  AeschyL  Pen.  21.) 

8.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxei 
I.,  in  B.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Stzymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  eomphiint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  expbun  dearly  what  they  wishe<L  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  9pportunity 
for  forming .  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.    (Thuc.  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ("Apra*,  Thuc. ;  "Apros^ 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  Uie  Messapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  ( &  c.  4 1 3)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  **  Sicily**  by  Athcnaeus 
(iiL  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
I  B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  name  i» 
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found  also  in  Hesjchint,  who  quotes  from  the 
lines  of  DemetriuSi  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C] 

ARTASl'RES.  [AiiaAcioAX,  p.  364,  b.] 
ARTA  VAS15ES  (^A(naovaff9fis  or  *ApTaJSAtr9ris\, 
ARTAUASDESCApToow£«r8T»j),orARTABAZES 
(*ApTaiSd(iis\  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  Tigranes  I  (II).  In  the  expedition 
of  Cnissus  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  54,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  when 
Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gaye  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mat^ 
ringe  to  Paoorus,  the  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
corns  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  B.  c.  51, 
Artavasdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  goTemor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him ;  but  the  defeat  of  Paoorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut.  Orau,  19,  21,  22, 
33;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16;  Cic  odAiL  t.  20,  21,  ad 
Ps»Hi.  XT.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
somesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  wiUi  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
des^ted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31 ;  Plut  Ant.  39, 
50 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
£ulure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  con^ved  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  II.]  ;  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  fiamily,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c.  80, 
when  Geopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  83,  39,  40, 
1.  1,  li.  5;  Plut  Ani,  50;  Liv.  Epit  131;  VeU. 
Pat  ii.  82 ;  Tac  Ann.  iL  3 ;  Strab.  xL  p.  532 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xv.  4.  §  3,  B.J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.   (Plut  Crau.  33.) 

Artavasdes  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  tiie  conn- 
try,  made  Ariobaizanes,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Armacidab,  p.  363,  K 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atiopatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antsny  invaded  his  country  in  b.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Pbrsaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  vrith  great 
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loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phraates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  oi  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
vnis  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  .Ajmenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  b.  a  34,  the 
allianie  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  Iotape« 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  vnis  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  tiie 
war  vrith  success  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia ;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octa- 
vianus, Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  {^AnL  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  batUe  of  Actium ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battie  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  lotape,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shordy  before  b.  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  83, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  Uv.  9;  Plut  AnL  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('ApTci. 
^ohtSot),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  fomily.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronymus  (a.  d.  741 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  CnropaJatus,  and  mar- 
ried Aiina,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tine,  as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fiuiaticism,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thiu 
acquired  the  name  of  tiie  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stantino^ and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phiygia. 
Constantino,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  fiither,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantino  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Theophanes  Monotes  and  Anastasius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persiuded  that  Constantino  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
stantino both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nioephorus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stantino found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  eariy  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  the 
rail  of  ^e  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  was 
defeated  near  Sardis  ;  and  in  August,  743,  hu  son 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bithynia :  in 
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this  battle  fell  Tignnet,  a  noble  Armenian  the 
joiuin  of  Artarasdes.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
ttantinople,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
forces ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  &miue,  Nicetas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nicomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
▼asdcs,  his  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
recognised  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
aus,  I  pp.  796-8,  ed.  Bonn^ ;  Zonanu,  ii.  pp.  107, 
108,  ed.  Paris;  ProcopiuB,<i8  Ae^  Fen.  L  2,  &c.; 
Theophanes,  pp.  347-^0,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  CAfnor 
Upi^*  or  *Afro(^/i|ns)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
sian kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
(yt  98),  ••the  great  warrior"  (i  i»hva  ^Xos), 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ArtOj  which  means 
*^  honoured  "^  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  XerM$,  which 
iii  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  ktaikraf  and 
the  Sanscrit,  hkalra^  '•a  king:*^  consequently 
Arl(uerjte$  would  mean  *•  the  honoured  king.** 

ARTAXxaxBS  I.,  sumamed  Loagimantu  (Mo- 
Kp6x<tip)  from  Uie  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
being  bnger  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artax,  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  a.  c.  465  to 
B.  c.  425.  (Died.  xi.  69,  xiL  64  j  Thuc  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  &ther,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  instigation  of  Artabanus.  (Justin.  ilL  1 ; 
Ctesias,  ap.  Phot,  BiU,  p.  40,  a.,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
reign  is  characterised  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(xi.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
aatrapa.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
sonriving  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent  After  putting  down 
tliis  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  afiairs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  a.  c.  462, 
or,  neoordinff  to  Clinton,  in  b.  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
■upported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
whM:h  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabazus  and  Megabyzus  into  Egypt. 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
still  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(AcvirJi'  rcixor),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  E<gypt 
Inarus,  too,  was  defeated  in  B.  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeos,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt. 
(Thuc  i.  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
B.  a  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gnined  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourfaood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.    After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days* 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Boqwrus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xiL  4 ;  comp.  Thirl  wall.  Hid.  cfGreeee^  iii. 
p.  37,  &c.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fiict  to  have 
been  fobricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contraiy  to  the  promise 
which  Megabysos  had  made  to  Inarus,  wnen  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyzus  becune  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ctesias,  o^.  PkoL  BiU,  p.  50,  &c ;  comp.  Miga- 
BYZufl,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  b.  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  F<uL  Hell,  ii.,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

ARTAXxaxxs  II.,  sumamed  Mnemon  {Mn^ftmr) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reius II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  b.  c. 
405  to  B.  G.  362.  (Diod.  xiiL  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  &- 
vounte  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  AttaL  i.  1.  §  3; 
Plut.  ArUuf,  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  for 
more  numerous  army  of  lus  brother,  &  c  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphemes 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Hellen,  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Trim- 
bron;  Dbrcyllidas;  Aoxsilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  b.  c  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Anfalcjdas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  Gonfiision  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  sUves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
'of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  b.  c.  385  to  b.  :.  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Eragoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusiana,  on  the 
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•hores  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  after  his  nnmerons 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destniction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  adTantages.  (Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Ariax,  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
zv.  90,  &c.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  z.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  thfi  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
( Plut.  Artax,  26,  &e. ;  Justin.  L  c.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  bis  fiither ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intriffues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  nad  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  b.  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Til.  (Plut  Life  tf  Aria- 
etfraees ;  Diod.  xv.  93 ;  Phot  I^  pp.  42 — 44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  FasL  Hdlen,  ii.  p.  381,  &c) 

Artaxxrxbs  III.,  also  called  Ockua^  succeeded 
his  fiither  as  king  of  Persia  in  b.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  b.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generds  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
basns  [Artabazus,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagnas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5 ;  Plut.  De  Is. 
etCh,U\  Aelian,  V.  ff,  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  H.A,  x.  28; 
Justin,  X.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  HeUen,  ii.  p.  382^ 
ftc.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sasranidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  ('Aproffay)  or  ARTAXES  ('A/)^ 
T(({i}r),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Stiab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531 ,  532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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of  Armenia,  which:  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Stiab.  xi.  p.  528 ;  Plut.  LacdL  31.)  Ai^ 
taxias  was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumenes  and  Phamaces  in  &  c.  179  (Polyb.  xxvL 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  &  c.  165.  (Appian,  Sjfr.  45,  GG.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  a  c.  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
Pnrthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artavasdbs.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armenians 
in  B.  c.  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition :  whence  Horace  {EpisL  L  12. 25)  says, 
**C]audi  virtnte  Neronis  Armenius  cecidit**  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40, 44,  U.  16,  Uv.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  94 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  zr.  4.  §  8 ;  Suet 
Tiber,  9.)  Velleius  Patercnlus  {I  c)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passa^ 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabases,  bat  in  all  the  oth«n 
Artaxes. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontm,  wm 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Oennanioos  in 
A.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
fitvour  he  had  sained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  bvt 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  35, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanns, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fii- 
ther.   (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  ('ApradKnis),  a  Fenian,  the 
son  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  the  Maerones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Seatoi 
and  its  territory  on  ^e  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant.  When  Xerxea 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaens  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  foi*given  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  B.  c.  479,  Xanthippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xanthippus  continued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  oif  spring  the 
&mine  in  the  town  became  insupportable;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank« 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit* 
ants  of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gow^ 
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nor,  ihey  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitives  were  pursued,  and  Artayctes 
aiid  his  son  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippns.  Artayctes  ofltered  ]  00  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaeus  as  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesikius, 
and  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
But  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippns  was  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
bis  eyes.  (Herod.  viL  33,  78,  ix.  116, 118—120  ; 
Ptais.  i.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTE  ^Apraiimi)^  a  daughter  of 
Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  XerxM  gave 
her  in  maniage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
his  wife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king*s  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastris,  fiuicying  that  the  love 
aifiur  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  ^Herod.  ix. 
1 08 — 1 10.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
Teeta.  CkiL  iL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  CApradmis\  one  of  the  gene- 
rals in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artayntes,  Ithamitres,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Samos  in  order  to  watch  the  lonians,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Maidonius  in 
northern  Greece  might  still  be  successful  But 
after  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  b.  c. 
479,  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
wus  met  by  Biasistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
censured  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoru,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod,  viii.  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'MBARES  QAintfiedpTis),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  play ;  and  Artembares, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  shepherd  ^s  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyages,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
covering that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandane  and 
the  grandson  of  Astvages.  (Herod,  i  1 14—1 16.) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeschylus.  {Pert.  29, 2P4.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMICHA.    [CLBiNia] 

ARTEMIDCRUS  {'Apr€fdB»pos).  1.  Sur- 
named  Aristophanius,  and  also  Pseudo-Aristo* 
phanius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria. Artemidoros  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  ircpl  AvplSos,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  aad  of  Af  (cf  i  or  yXua- 
cat  dn^aprvTucal^  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
tMms  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(Athen.  i  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 
Snidas,  s.  vp.,  'AfntfuHwftos  and  TtftaxOias ;  £ro- 
tiaa  in  Adatov.)    8ome  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling;  Anihol,  Graee,  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  AscALON,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v, 
'AffKoKdu)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
tliat  place. 

3.  Of  Cnidus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  cara  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Plut  Caes.  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  vol  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesns,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaAStav^),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  PhUopatr,  22),  since  his  mother  was  bom  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  (Ondroer,  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  conunission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Oneirocr,  iL  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Anrelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passage  of  his  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  I),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
staniine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  E^U  iii.  11.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus^ own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  tlie  interpretation  of  dreams  {^OpttpoKpt- 
rucd)^  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  ishinds. 
(Oneir,  Prooem,  lib,  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and  ftt>m  Soidaa 
and  Ettdoda  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
olwvoffKoinKdf  and  the  other  x*^<''''o^^^  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  thrae  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  dear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revved  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  &cts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  ApoUo.  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassitts  Af  aximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  oi 
which  is  irtpl  Svtlpwv  ayc^datvy,  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  thii^ 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest^  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
weU  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius( Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  RigaltiuB,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Meoaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  woric  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephbsus,  a  Oreek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.  He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countrie&  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  firom  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Heraclcia,  a  irtpixXovs,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  yt«oypeupo&- 
ttfKo,  or  rd  r^s  yttgypa^^a  fii€\ia.  It  consisted 
of >  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement.  The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidorus,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  we  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus*  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynia  and  Paplilagonia.  The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  o£  The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Iliischel  in  his  Geographieaj  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson^s  Geo- 
graphi  Minores,  vol.  L  Two  small  firagments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrius^s  Antrum  Nym- 
pharumf  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin*s  Borage  xur 
Gtack,  und  Lit.  vol  'iL  p.  49,  &c.  (Vossitu,  de 
I/iti,  Cfraec,  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mann.)  Athenaeus  (ii2  "v  HI)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitle*/  *I«»rcicd  throfumff/iaro. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Geogr,  der  Grieek,  «.  Kom,  i.  2.  p. 
141,  &c,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-hiw  of  Musonius,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iiL  11)  is 
foil  of  his  pmise. 

8.  Of  Pariok,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Qaaest.  NaL 
L4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(aiv.  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  whose  grammatical 
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or  lexicographical  woHls  reference  is  made  by  th« 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Ve»p,  1 1 39, 1 164, 1 231 ; 
Comp.  Phot  M,  V.  r^vrdf^uf ;  Etym.  M.  a  on.  dpO' 
KiHiris  and  dpfi^),  though  the  work  or  works  liere 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Trallbsi,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  69,  (Pans,  vi  14.  §  1 ;  Martial, 
vi77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (JltfA  Ipwroi, 
Eratosth.  Oakut,  31.)  There  are  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Ajlemidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabridus  {BSd,  Oraee, 
V.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Goens.  (/.  c.)  [L.  &] 

ARTEMIIKyRUSC^A^cfiiSM^r).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus(Z>»  Morb, 
Aeut.  iL  31,  iii.  14, 15,  pp.  146, 224, 227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  He  must  have  Uved  some  time  between 
the  third  century  B.  c.  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  penon 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi* 
^et  {De  CompoB,  Medieanu  tec  Loeos^  v.  ^  vol. 
xiL  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  OMPurr/js  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  {CammenL  in  Hippocr.  *^De  Rat. 
Vict,  m  Morh,  Ac,''  i.  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artemidorus  CAPrro  (*Afrc/J8<^9  6 
Yjoarirttv)^  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
A.  D.  117 — 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  {Coat- 
numt,  in  Uippocr,  "  De  NaL  Hom.^  vol.  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  Iiim- 
self,  but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galen** 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  th« 
old  rradings  and  modernizing  the  language.  Ho 
was  a  relation  of  Dioacorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Gfuen.  {Comment  in  Hippocr.  *^  De 
HwnorJ^  vol  xvL  p.  2 ;  GIobx,  Hippoer,  vol.  xix. 
p.  83,  &C.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[Capito.] 

3.  Artsmidorus  Cornelius,  a  physician,  who 
was  bom  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Peigamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verres, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Pei^  when  he  was  legatus  to  Cn. 
DolabelU  in  Cilicia,  B,  c.  79  (Ck.  2  Verr,  L  20, 
iii.  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorship,  a.  c.  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infiimous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
{recuperaiores)  in  die  case  of  Nympha  His  ori- 
ginal name  appouv  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  CorneUm 
DohUiella,)  took  the  name  of  Corndim.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  "Cornelius  medicus^  (2 
Verr,  iii.  1 1 ),  in  another  **  Artemidorus  Peigaens** 

ic.  2n,  and  in  a  third  **  Artemidoms  Cornelius" 
c.  49) ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  passage  he 
refen  to  the  same  individual,  though  Emesti  has 
in  his  Index  Hiatorieut  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  Uved  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  (Martial 
V.  40.)  [a  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMIS  CAprf/us),  one  of  the  great  diviiu- 
Iic6  of  the  Greeka.  Her  name  ia  usnally  derived 
from  «^«f»|s,  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  godden  who  is  her- 
■etf  inTioUtte  and  Tigorona,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (PUt  Oa^  p.  406,  b.; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  635 ;  Enstath.  ad /Tom.  pp.  32,  577, 
1732.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  (Tkeoff.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  (Sept.  148)  calls  her 
Airrwyf  vcio.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
bom  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  islwd  of 
Deloa.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(▼ill  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
eording  to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod.  iL  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionyaua  and  laia,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinitiea.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  aame  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Epheans 
(Tacit  AfuuiL  iiL  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nmn.  L  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Died.  ▼.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  aiater  of  ApoUo,  but  bom 
aomewhat  eariier,  ao  that  ahe  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apolla  (Oiph  Hymn.  34. 
5 ;  Spaiueim,  ad  Caliim.  p.  476,  &c.)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  thia  god- 
deaa,  it  ia  neoeaaary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeka 
regarded  her,  and  alao  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Ariemu  as  ike  tisier  ofApotlo,  is  a  kind  of 
female  ApoUo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  rektion  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals :  she  is  a  dcd  drtJAAowro.  Sudden 
deaths,  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Hom.  //. 
vi  205,  427,  &C.,  xix.  59,  xxl  483,  &c. ;  Od,  xi, 
172,  &C.,  324,  XV.  478,  zviiL  202,  zx.  61,  &c.,  v. 
124,  &c)  She  also  acta  aometimea  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Of.  xv.  410;  //.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destroctive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  ^td  trt^ 
rnpa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
TrojansL  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  flocks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  H^mn.  in  Dion,  129,  &c.)  She  was 
more  eapeciidly  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  Uie  epithets  irai8orp<^^s,  KovpoTp6<pos^  and 
^i\ofi€ipa^  rcomp.  Diod.  v.  73) ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Affom,  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
aaddng-animals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  {ikaifriiS/ios), 
the  l<?ver  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(lecAaSfM^),  and  iypdr^pa.  {fL  xxi  511,  485, 
&C.;  Horn.  Hymn,  m  Dian.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  ihe  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  Eleci, 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chasti^,  and 
tiangressions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pans.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  firom  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  aaicrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towna  and  atreeta. 
(Paua.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  viiL  36,  in  fin. ; 
Aeschyl.  Sepi,  450  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dian.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
ApoUo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  aiater  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  aa  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  vis.  aa  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  Muller  thinks,  or 
whether  ahe  waa  the  repnaentative  of  acme  power 
in  physical  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  o£ 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  HeUos,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Bnttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ej^esian  Artemis. 

2.  Th»  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numeroua  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  pert  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  acd  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  pi:ominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fiict,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
hdces,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Maenalus ;  twenty  nymphs  acc«npanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ten  of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  h^ 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Diatu 
13,  81,  90,  &C.;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pmd.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  aaQally  near  lakes  or  rivers,  whence  she  waa 
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called  Xifiy^tf  or  Aijttyaia.  (Paut.  ii.  7.  §  6,  tii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  yiii.  53.  §  K)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  lanctnariea  there  were  often  sacred 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  (  P  aus.  IL  3.  §  5,  iit  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphbiuh], 
and  thtis  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.     (Diod.  v.  3.) 

3.  The  TauriuH  Artemis.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  oigiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  l^nd  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Iph. 
Tour.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Bian- 
ronia.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iiL  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athena 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  bv 
Lyctti^s,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  whi^ 
had  until  then  been  ofifered  to  her.  {Diet,  of  Ant 
B.  V.  Bpavpiiria  and  Autfuurrfymffts.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Tanrian  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  wm  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Pans.  i.  48.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Pans. 
iL  85.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hicatb.]  A 
kindred  £vinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Tanrian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  Taupoir6Kos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  wiUi  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  Tke  Ephe$uin  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rphesus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fiict,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of   Ephesus  represented   her 
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with  ntofiy  breasts  {iroKvfuurrSs).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  die  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (eonma 
munUis)^  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  waa 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641 ;  Pans.  iv.  31.  §  6,  viL  5.  §  2.,  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (^(r<n)y).  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus  by 
the  Amasons.  (Pans.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  4<r<r4¥,) 

Respectinff  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  reg^irded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britomarti^, 
DiCTYNNA,  and  Eilxithyia.  The  Romans  iden* 
tified  their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Deloa, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  mote  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  boar, 
doff,  and  others ;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  source, 
or  to  one  fundainental  idea :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
ders the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
l^nds  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  difierent  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
fieely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitscher- 
lich,  de  Diana  Scipita,  Gottingen,  1821  ;  Muller, 
Dorians^  book  iL  c.  9 ;  Musto  JPio-Clem.  L  30 ; 
Hirt.  Mythol.  Biiderh,  I  p.  87.)  [U  &] 

ARTEMI'SIA  (^Aprc/uo^^).  1.  A  queen  of 
Halicamassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  tlie  battle  of  Salamis 
(b.  c.  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru- 
denoe,  courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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ftfterwardt  highly  honoured  by  the  Penian 
king.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  viil  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
&C. ;  Polyaen.  viil  53;  Pans.  iii.  II.  §  3.)  Ac- 
oMding  to  a  tradition  preaerred  in  Photiui  (^t6^ 
p.  153,  a.,  ed.  Bekker),  the  pot  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  ronumtic  manner.  She  was  in  love,  it  is  laid, 
with  Dardanua,  a  youth  of  Abydoa,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion was  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put- 
ting his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindelis.  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  **  to  leap 
firom  the  Lencadian  rock,**  see  Sappho. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mansolus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
tomnos,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  &  c  352  to  b.  c  350. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Died.  xri.  36,  45;  Dem.  de  Rkod,  Libert,  pp. 
193,  197, 198.)  She  is  renovmed  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Hansoloa.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
him.  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ricians to  prodaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  bnilt  at  Halicamassus 
the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Ci& 
Ttue.  iiL  31 ;  Stnbo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Oellius,  x.  18 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  XXV.  36,  xxxtl  4.  §  9 ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext  1 ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  s.  oo.  'Aprtfiuria  and 
Ma^tTMAos.)  Another  celebrated  monument  was 
cncted  by  her  in  the  ishmd  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
memorate her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
ID  later  times  tha'Aforov.  (Vitmv.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
Maitelliu  Empiricos  (IM  Medieanu  c.  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  thereforo  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
beforo  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
called  by  mistake  in  another  passage  ArUmim. 
(Ibid,  c  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.      [Anasta- 

8IU8  II.] 

AUTEMON  (*ApT^/uAiv).  1.  Of  Casrandrxia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  b.  c.  316.    He  is  mentioned  bv  Athenaeus 

!xiL  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  XIcpI  ffwceyttyris 
accordinff  to  others  dnrywT^t)  fiti\.Ut¥,  which 
would  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  IIcpl  ^lix/wi' 
Xf^^^fs^  or  Ilcpl  xpi^Hts  rw¥  ircpl  rdr  awavaiea 
4^lUvi».  (Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  ir«pl  ^tovwruucou 
ffvar^fUKros,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (ircpi  fttypdtpow)  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat  ».  v. 
noK6yrtnos.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (de  Elocut.  231)  speaks  as  the 
person  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazomsnax,  is  mentioned  by  Aellan 
(HisLAn,  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  Spot  KAa^o/i^yiox, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (i. «.  *A/>fnrtvof )  ascribes  to  him  a  wori(  oo 
Homer  (irspl  'O/n^povjj  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant 

3.  A  HxRKTic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (BiU.  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
A.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  83modal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samoaata  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  giood  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H,  E.  v.  28 ;  Theodoret  HaereL 
fabuL  EpiL  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
support^  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  philosophical  aiguments ;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  chaxsed  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Secta 
Artemomlantmj  Leipsig,  1730 ;  Schaffhausen,  Hie' 
ioria  Artemome  el  Artemomiamm,  Leipiig,  1737» 
4to.) 

4.  A  Lacxdaxmonian,  who  built  the  nulitaiy 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
&C.  441.  (Plut  Periel.  27;  Died.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  Aristopk,  Adtam.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polydetus. 
(PUn.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  (ad  Aen, 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Clazo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Maonxsia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (irep^  rmy  kvi' 
dpen^p  ywat^l  vewpayfJUnrevfUytfif  itffYiifi/drmr)^ 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot  BibL  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost 

6.  Called  McXoirot^s,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  (A^artu  830,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Suid.  e,  v,  bf*ey,)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Oraeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Milktus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (ontpoKptrucd),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost  (Artemid.  Oneir.  ii.  49  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  Tertull  de 
Anim.  46 ;  Fulgent  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  PxROAMUfi,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
Find.  PyUL  i.  1,  32,  iu.  48 ;  OL  ii.  16,  v.  1 ;  letk. 
ii.  Argiun.;  Schol.  ad  Lyoophr,  177.) 

9.  A  RHKTORiciAN,  who  soems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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it  mentioned  several  times  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  preserved  some  fragments  of  his.  (Senec.  Satu. 
I ;  CofUrov.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  11,  iiL  16,  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  Uved  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochns  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  mnch,  that  when,  in  b.  c. 
187}  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  I^iodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  A^.  vii.  10 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  cxt  1.)  [U  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (H.  N,  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstidous  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
aft/?r  Christ  [ W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {II.  AT.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodoms,  adorned  the 
paUocs  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(PHn.  ff.  AT.  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.  §  11.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  {'Apn^s),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  marched  in  &  a  65.  Pom- 
pey  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hosta^s,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  1, 2;  Appian,  MUkr, 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces; 
PluL  Pomp,  36.) 

ARTONIS.      [ARTABA2U8,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('A^o&pios),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Aeut  iii  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  Mend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianns.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  a  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
anny  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc 
iL  70  ;  Plut.  Brut,  c  41,  where  some  editions 
have  Anlonius  instead  of  Artorita ;  Lactant.  IHcnu 
InstiL  it  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1 ;  Tertull.  De  Anima^  c.  46  ;  Sueton.  At^. 
c  91  ;  Appian,  De  Bell,  CiiciL  iv.  110  ;  Florus,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  m  Euaeb. 
Ckrcm.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (Pa&- 
dag.  ii.  2,  n.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  Ilffi  yLaxpoSunias,  (Fabri&  Bibl.  Gr.  vol 
xiiL  p.  86,  ed.  vet ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Jntiq.  Cenotajjh.  M.Atiorii,  in  Poleni  Thet.  AnHq. 
Bom.  ei  Gr.  Supplem.  vol  ii.  p.  1 133.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS  {*Afn6€ios\  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Onealus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
0f  Cyprus.  (Herod,  t.  108—1 10.)  [L.  S.] 
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ART  YSTO'N  E  ('Afyrverwrn),  a  daughter  gf  th^ 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareios  Hystiupisy 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsames  or  Arsanes.  (Herod.  iiL 
88,  vil  69.)     [AnsAMBS.]  [L.  S.] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  f.  A.  n.  Cossus  Arvina, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Cossus» 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  magister 
equitum  B.  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Liv.  vii.  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  b.  a  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Sftmninm, 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samninm,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  6[ 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnitfin,  and  triumphed  <hi 
his  return  to  Rome,  (vii  28,  32,  34^-38,  x.  31 ; 
Niebuhr,  Bom.  HitL  iiL  p.  120,  &c)  Arvina  was 
consul  again  in  &  c.  322  {A.  Cornelitu  itermn, 
Liv.  viiL  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii  38,  39 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL  p.  200,  &&) 

2.  A.  CoRNXLiUB  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caodium, 
B.  &  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.   CORNBLIUR    A.    P.   P.    N.    ArVINA,  Up- 

parently  a  sou  of  "So.  I,  consul  &  c.  306,  com- 
manded in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  b.  c 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  &C.,  X.  47  ;  FatU.) 
ARULE'NUS  RU'STICUS.  [RuBncufc] 
ARUNS.  1.  The  son  of  Demeratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lncnmo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  fiither. 
(Liv.  L  34 ;  Dionys.  iiL  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Snperbu^ 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  d^ised  her  husband^  want  of  am- 
bition and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  brother.  (Lir, 
L46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  went  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  L  56,  iL  6  ;  Cic.  TVsc  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  fiither 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 
ii.  14 ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  viL  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusinm,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Aruns.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alps, 
and  by  these  tempted  ^e  Gams  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  V.  33 ;  Plut  (hmilL  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.    [Arruntius.] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  ^  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocutionnm  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  litenu 
digesta.**  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.   The  work  is  valuable 
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tm  presenring  many  possagef  from  some  of  Cicero^ 
iMt  writingB,  and  from  Sallast*^  Hittoiy.  He  fint 
gives  a  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Firmatus  iUins  rei,  Sallost.  HiiL  iii.  Ad  Cyzi- 
i;inn  perrearit  firmatua  animi,  —  Prudens  iUarom 
rerom,  Sail.  HitL  i  Prudau  ommum  quae  genatuM 
eensuerca,^  The  following  words  he  arranges 
under  the  letter  K : — Kave^  hareo^  kapha,  lAao 
(abL  of  chaot)  Acmski,  Uaudtu^  haUeOt  kcieoy  koMMr 
iu9^  Uam, 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  **  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Ezeropla  Elocutionom,**  &c. ;  in  others, 
**■  Arosiani  (or  Volnsiani)  Messi  Quadriga.**  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
passed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutilated,  especially  in  the  hitter  port.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
favourite  writers,  Ennius,  &c.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
aiired.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
in  his  Corpua  Orammatioorum  Latin,  VeL  vol  L 
p.  199,  from  a  MS.^  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  collection, 
m  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  thiui  half  as  much  again  as  Mai^s 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicen>*s  lost  writings 
and  from  Sallust*s  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark  :  —  **  In  aliquibus 
Codicibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Comelii 
Frontonis.^  Lindemann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
aie  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Niebnhr,  in  his  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
xxxi.,  &C. ;  Lindemann,  PraefuL  in  Corp,  Oramm. 
LaL  Vet.  i.  p.  201,  Ac.)  [A.  A.] 

ARYANDES  ('ApveCi^r),  a  Persian,  who  was 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt.  During 
bis  administaition  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
ailaus  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aiyandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac- 
cordingly placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
mand. Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affiur 
was  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
the  conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
messenger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt  Da- 
letns  Hystaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  bis  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metaL  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption,  had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  iv.  165—167,  200—203.)         [L.  S,} 

ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.     [Arribas.] 

ARYE'NIS.      [ARTYAGK&] 

ASANDER  fAiroi^pos).  1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tas  and  t»other  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Great  appointed  him  in  B.  c.  334,  governor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  ^noA.  i.  18.)  In  the  b^inning  of 
the  year  b.  c.  328,  Asander  and  Noarchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariospa.  (iv.  7.)  In  th* 
division  of  the  empin  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  823,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot  BiU.  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attains  and  Alcetas, 
both  partixans  of  Perdiocas  (Phot  BiU.  p.  72,  b.), 
but  vras  conquered  by  them.  In  B.  c.  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minw,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  B.  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  aimy  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
B.  c.  31 3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
AntigonuAi  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  Bat  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appeon  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappean 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  fint  occun  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bosponis,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  b.  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother-ii^law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himselC  When, 
therefore,  Phamaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamns,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  titie  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  46—48,  liv.  24 ;  Appian,  MUhrid. 
120 ;  Caesar,  de  BeUo  Alex,  78.)  The  resulto  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  {Macrob,  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scriboniiu. 
Strabo  (viL  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Gtogr,  der  Qrieck.  v.  Ronu  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  (*A<r$d/xa2br),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  weija^guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and*  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon,  i.  6. ;  Pseudo- 
Aristot  Mink  AukuIL  163 ;  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
zjdiL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  CAff€o\os)f  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(SeuL  Here.  185)  calls  oiwrMm}!,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cron  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostnttus.  (Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Tsets.  (M. 
V.  22.)  [U  a] 

ASCA'LABUS  CA<nKcUa«os),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptud  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
aliaard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Met,  v.  447, 
where  a  simihv  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus ;  Welcker,  Dot 
KwutrMuaemn  zu  Boun^  p.  74,  &c.)  For  diflbr- 
ent  legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambb,  and 
Mbtanbira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  fAincrfAo^j).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lalmeniu, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Hom.  JL  ii 
511,  &c!)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  nand  of  Deiphobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (IL  xiiL  519, 
&C.,  XV.  110,  &C.;  comp.  Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (I  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(Fah,  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Aigos,  while  in  another  {Fab.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  ffu/ia  or  oiffia 
and  "Apiris.    (Eustath.  ad  Hotn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Goigyra  (  ApoUod.  L  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  MeL  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus  | 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pom^ianate. 
Demeter  (according  to  ApoUodorus,  L  c^  ii.  5.  §  12) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequenUy  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Perse^one  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinlding  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  mythus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  hitter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  tlie 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  do-fc^Uo^of,  a  liaard,  and  dtr- 
Kd^anpos^  an  owL  [L.  S.] 

A'SCALUS  (''Ao'icaXos),  a  son  of  Hymenaeus, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  *KatB&Xw.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUS  (*A<rK<^ior),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Vixg.  Aen.  il  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi  760.)  From  Livy  it 
woidd  seem  that  some  traditions  custingidshed  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  Uie 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  CeOher,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  fiither  to  Italy 
and  suoce«d  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys. 
L  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  fisther 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  ago 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvias.  According  to 
Dionysius  (i.  70),  Silvias  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  Julus, 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
fitvour  of  Silvius.  Servius  {ad  Aen.  L  27 1)  states, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Ilus,  Julus,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Leontodamua.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanius. 
(Heyne,  Excun.  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (ApoUod.  iii  12.  §  5  ;  Hom. 
IL  il  862,  xiii.  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  {"AffKapos)^  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thesaalians  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  (Epochen  der  Inld.  Kunst,  p.  160,  && 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.     [Agbladab.]      [C.  P.  M.] 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Achaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  fireedman.  Tiro,  during 
an  illness,  b.  a  51.  (Ci&  ad  fhm.  xvi.  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  his 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  b.  c.  47.  (xiii. 
20.)  [W.A.G.] 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.    [Absculapius.] 

ASCLEPl'ADES  {^AaKKfnrt^s).  1.  Of  Albx- 
ANDRiA,  seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  37)  quotes  him 
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aa    an  authority  on  the   meaning  of   the  word 

2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  («.  o.  *Apaf'ap€d)  as  the 
autnor  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  rivers  (ircpl  itoto^k),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Arbiub,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
eertain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Mvrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea# 
(Staph.  Byz.  «.  v,  SIkom.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phlius,  and 
a  (»ntemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
consequently  have  lived  about  b.  a  S30.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  91 ;  Tertull  o.  Not  ii.  14.)  Whether 
be  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  (TVmo.  v. 
39)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
'with  Servianus  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantins  and  Julianus,  about  a.  d.  360. 
(Julian,  Orat  e.  HeracL  C^  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Marc.  zxii.  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Porphyrius.  {DeAbitm,  iv.  15; 
comp.  Hieronym.  ad  Jovin.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 
(«.  V.  'HpdiffKosy,  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
E^ypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ill  p.  83.)  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Soetonius  {Atig,  94)  calls  the  author  of  BH)\oyo&- 
/icra,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
BtoKoyn^fUPUy  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
religions.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  TL  vii. 
p.  147;  Casaub.  ad  Suet,  Le,;  VomiUy  de  Hiti, 
Graee.  p.  406,  ed.  Wettermann.) 

8.  Epioramuatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
poet  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
piades of  Samos,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(Schoi.  ad  Theocr.  vii.  21,  40 ;  Meleager,  L  46 ; 
Theocrit  vii.  40  ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnihoL 
xiii.  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
were  not  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asclepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
it  only  more  frequently  tlian  others.  He  lived 
after  tiie  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hephaest 
JSiiekir.  p.  34;  Attilius  Fortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
ed.  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mrnob.    See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Myrlxia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
Great  Suidas  places  him  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
from  which  some  modem  critics  have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grancUon  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(Ttpiflyriau  t£v  40yuy)^  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c.)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  {^*fA 
ypofiftariMav^  Suidas,  s.  v.  *Op*p*^s ;  Anonym.  Vii, 
AraH;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  Grammai,  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (ircpl  Kpcerlvov^ 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  irepl  Neoro- 
pi9os,  TAtheiL  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c.,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vir6fiP7ifia  r^s  OSwrtrtias,  (Etym.  M.  «.  v. 
*Affyatos;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  xl  269,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (BiOuFurci),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  Eroi.  35 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApolUm,  Rhod.  ii.  722,  791 ;  Athen.  ii  n.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(Anab,  viu  15;  comp.  Vossius,  de  HisL  Graee, 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
\Vcrfer,  Acta  Pkilol.  Monae.  ilL  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot  Bibi.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpay^oi/M^va^  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Pint 
Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  837;  Steph.  Bys.  t.  v.  TpdyOios ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  a  «.  Awra6Kris\ 
Hesych.  a  v.  biiaiapxos ;  comp.  Wetfer,  Lcp.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpay^i9o6fi9ya  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallbs,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anaikematismi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus  CondL  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  librariea  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  BM.  Graee.  xL  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantiua  (viL  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (*A<rieAipru(3vrf),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  fimily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist  de  la  Med,;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr,  vol  xiiL  p.  87,  &c.  ed.  vet ;  C.  O.  Gum- 
pert,  Ascltynadis  Bitkyni  Fragmmtaf  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo.,  p.  3,  &c. ;  C.  F.  Harless,  De  Medicis  Veteritttu 
*^  AadepkuUat"^  DictUy  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  AsoLBPiADBS  BiTHYNUR,  a  Very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fint  century  b.  c,  which  he  maintained  thro,  gh 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successfril 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.    From  what  we  leain  of  bii 
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hittorj  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fiuriy  chancterixed  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  nther 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
assertmg  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
laboun  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particdarly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  f4>pearB,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  fin>m  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exerdse,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
( Plin.  H,  N.  vil  87,  zxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
evexythinff  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indul^ 
ing  their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asdepiadcs  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modem  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  Uie  fint  instance,  for  the  arrangonent 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Cael.  AureL  Db  Morb,  Chron.  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  m 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asdepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstraction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstraction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  whicn  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Onmpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  (iyttwd  wapoey- 
7f  A/iotra)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  fii- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Welz,  WdrEbeig,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rhn- 
nitchet  Muaeum  (p.  444  in  the  vol  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  he  uioold  ever  suffer 
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from  any  disease  himselt  Pliny,  who  tells  the 
anecdote  (H,  N,  vii.  87),  adds,  that  he  won  his 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  accident 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  SprengePs  //wt  <is  la  Mid.;  Isensee,  Cfeaek 
der  Med, ;  Ant  Cocchi,  Ditoono  Primo  topra 
Aaelepiadet  Firenze,  1758,  *4to.;  O.  F.  Bianchini, 
La  Medicma  d*AtoUpiadetperbem  atran  le  MakUtie 
Aeute^  raeooUa  da  Varii  FrammenH  Gred  e  LaUttit 
Venezia,  1769,  4to.;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Atdepiadet 
umd  John  Brotwn^  earn  ParalUle,  Leipzig,  1800, 
8vo.;  Idl  Scr^itorum  de  Atdepiade  Index^  Lips. 
1800,  4to. ;  Bostock'k  HkL  of  Med^  from  which 
worii  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  AscLBPLADBS  Pharmacion  (^/MucMir)  or 
Junior,  a  physidan  who  most  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andromachusy 
Dioacoridea,  and  Scibonius  Laigns  (OaL  De  Oompot, 
Medioam,  see.  Looot,  viL  2,  x.  2,  voL  xiiL  pp.  51, 
53,  842 ;  De  Compoe.  Medieam,  $ee.  Oen,  vii.  6, 
voL  xiiL  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga* 
len.  He  derived  his  surname  of  Pkarmadon  frmn 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal  (Oal.  Und, 
vol  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  Artorxus  A8CLXP1ADE&    [Artoriu&J 

4.  AscLSPiADSS  PaiLOPHYsicua  (*tXo^vffac^), 
a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  his 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Medioam.  see.  Lo" 
cot,  vil  5,  viiL  5,  vol  xiii  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  ScRiBONius  AscLBPiADRS,, whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supfSosed  by  Rhodius  {ad  Serib,  Larg.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scriboniufl  Largus  Designatianns  [Laroos],  but 
this  is  very  doubtfuL 

6.  AscLBPiADBs  TiTiBNSis,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Anrdianus. 
(De  Morb.  AcuL  in.  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Amclkpiadss  Junior  (4  Nesn-epof),  a  phy- 
sician quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compot.  Medioam.  see. 
Xooof,  L  1.  vol  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per* 
son  as  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

8.  Arbius  A8CLBPIADBS  {^Kp^toi)  IS  some- 
times inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appean  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  (De 
Compoe.  Medk-am.  tec  Locoe,  viiL  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  instead  of  *Apfiov  *A!akKftwialiov  we  should 
probably  rend  *Ap€iov  *A(ricAifina8dov.    [Arbiub.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  Asclbpiadbb  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compot.  Medieam. 
eee.  Loeoa^  viii.  5,  vol.  xiiL  p.  179,  instead  of 
ra\Aou  MdpKov  rou  *Aint\riwMou  we  should  pro- 
bably read  rJiKKou  MdpKov  rov  *A4rjcXi|irMi5f(o«ii 
[Gallus.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [W.A*G.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS  (*A(nc\irntf8»^f  1.  1.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  that  coantrj;  In  b.  c.  328,  he  led  reinforce- 
inentA  from  Sjna  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Atia, 
and  there  becune  inTolved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  by  Hermolaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  Anab.ir,  13,  IfuL  18;  Curtius,m 
10,  Tiii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Antigonus,  in  B.  c.  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48) ;  but  he  most  be  distin- 
gnished  from  an  Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of  Cassan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodoms.  (ziz  60.) 

2.  I1)e  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (rair- 
Tutd  icc^diAata),  who  is  in  some  MSS.  oilled 
Asdepiodotus.  His  work  exists  in  ■  seveial  MSSw 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
pnbli^ed.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUa  1.  An  Athenian  punter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  hnn  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N,  zxxt.  10.  s.  36.  §  21.) 
Plutarch  {de  Gloria  Aiken,  2)  ranks  him  with 
Euphranor  and  Nidas. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPICDOTUS  CAericXnirioSoTOf.)  I. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 
{AnihoL  Grose,  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tanchnits. ; 
oomp.  Bnmck.  Analeoi,  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
Tramsaetioiu  qfHt$  R.  Soddy  if  LUeraiure^  yol.  iL 
1,  part  L  1832.) 

2.  Of  Akxandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Produs,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
aens  of  Plato,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mtieorolog.  4 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  *A0'«rAirru(iorof ;  Da- 
ma«nus,  ViL  Ind.  i^.  Phoi.  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tiajo,  and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopisc.  Attrelian,  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  lame  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  rdgn  of  Probas.     (Vopisc.  Prob,  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Poddonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  (NaL  Quaest.  vi.  17),  wrote  a  wotk  tailed 
"^  Qnaestionum  Natuialium  causae.^ 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Li v.  xlii. 
61,  xliv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  ('AtricXnirioJaroj),  a  phy- 
Bcian,  who  was  also  well  versed  in  maUiematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  £unou8  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  tStet  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Damasdus.  (Damasdus,  <^.  Phot. 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
:SMpawi  Freind's  HitL  of  Phytic)     [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bithvnians,  shewed  the 
same  respect  to  Sozanus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero'b  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosper!^.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Galba.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  IxiL  26.) 

ASCLE'PIUS  CAo-icAi^ior).  1.  A  &bulous 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disdple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  {\Ayo$  riKnos)  be- 
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tween  Asdepins  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe ;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
hitiou  of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appoleius.  It  is  entitled  '*  Hermetis 
Trism^sti  Asdepius,  seu  de  Natura  Deonun 
Dialogus,**  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp^s  edition  of  Appuleius,  iiL  p.  517;  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Sayttit  AppuleO^  p.  28,  &c) 
To  the  same  Asdepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  Zpos  'AtrnXipriou  irpds  "AfAfjuo^a 
fiojixla^  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Tumebus  in  his  edition  of  ^e 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Paris, 
1554, 4to.),  and  in  F.  Patridus^s  Nona  de  Untoer- 
tit  Philoeophk^  Ferrara,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opem)  of  MarsUius  Fidnns,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thucydides  ;  but  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem,  Pkilip, 
I ;  Sdiol  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  de  /als.  leg,  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  VU,  Tkueyd,  57;  Schol.  ad 
Tlwyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  a.  d.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Azistotle*s  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dpiBfinrue^  of  Nicomachus  of 
Gerasa.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandis,  SiAoUa  Graeoa  in  ArittoL  Meiaphyg.  p. 
518,  &c;  comp.  Fabr.  BibL  Graee.  iii.  p.  258; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magasin,  JSneydcp,  Onqui^me 
Annie,  vol  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  CAiricAifnor),  a  phyudan,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  D^er,  Aforb.  c  9.  vol  vi  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Dietz,  SchoL  m  Hippoer,  et  GaL  vol 
ii  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  exphun  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (Ibid, ;  Littr^, 
Oewree  d*Hippocr,  voL  i  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabridus  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
dan  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occauon  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro 
loger  to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  Ot 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletario  an- 
swered, **  I  know  that  I  sludl  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.**  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  infonned  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.    This  tale,  which  is  rekted  in  all  its  sim 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  (  AimtL  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Cedrenus,  Constantino  Ma- 
nasses,  and  Glycas  give  of  it  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCCTNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  bom  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Chnstian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  thtft  is,  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
ilear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censurers  of  Viigil,  of  which 
Donatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**"  Origo  gentis  Romanae,**  more  o>mmon]y,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelins 
Victor. 

But  for  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fragments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
still  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  ton 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Oomnu  m  Milon,  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  p<nnts  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  foiling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modem  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  biter  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  suctxssor  of  Seivius  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis" 
factorily  established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (De  AsoonU 
PtxUani^  jfc.  OommentariiA,  Hafhiae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Ascouius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  OalL  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montcpulciano,  and  by  Sozomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  oonjectoial 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  tlie 
numerous  conniptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  nnall  gaps  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  comers  having  been 
tom  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  ao(x>unt  given  of  the  plaM  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  thdr  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fiilly  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  **  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
oflenoes  would  have  been  thrust  down.** 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrapt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  for  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero*s  works 
as  edited  bv  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [W.  R.] 

ASCUS  {"Aaicos^  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lyciugus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  him 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  aooording  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (M/uurw)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  daiun)  of  his 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  naxne. 
( Et3nn.  M.  and  Steph.  Byz. «.  o.  Aofuuric^s.)  [  L.  S.] 

A'SDRUBAL.    [Hasdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRCTNIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldien  under  P.  Scipio  Afncanus  at  Nu- 
mantia,  B.  a  133,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affurs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (OeU.  ii.  13.)  His 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the 
times  of  the  Oncchu  The  exact  title  of  the  woik, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  {eqa,  GelL 
V.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  was 
not  in  tile  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
oj  the  name  of  Ubri  ivncm  gesttirum^  and  some- 
times by  thai  of  ki^oriae ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (Oell.  xiii.  3,  21 ;  Charis.  iL 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Oell.  l  13,  ix  <»  x\xL 
3,  21 ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668 ;  Serv.  ad  Vuy.  avh 
xii.  121;  Nonius,  «.  v,  ^iacitur, 

Cicero  speaks  {d^  Leg.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  Asellio. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  b«  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [TuorrANUs.] 
Comp.  Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragm,  Historieum  Lati' 
iiorttm,p.  216,  &c. 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gentes.  The  Annia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gens  were 
also  plebeians. 
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!•  C.  or  P.  Annius  Asbllps,  a  Mimtor,  who 
Ibid  not  been  included  in  the  censtu,  died,  leaving 
hb  only  daughter  hit  herea.  The  property,  how- 
ever, waa  Mued  by  Verrea,  the  praetor  orbanoi, 
on  the  sronnd  that  such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic  m  Verr.  i  41,  &c^ 
eomp.  L  58,  iL  7 ;  J>ieL  o/AnL  $.  v.  Voooma  Lex.) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Aaxllus,  tribune  of  the  boI- 
diers  in  the  army  of  the  oonaul,  C  Claudius  Nero, 
B.  a  207,  praetor  in  b.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.  a  204.  (Liv.  zxviL  41,  xxviii.  10,  zzix.  II.) 
Appian  (de  BdL  Annih,  87)  reUtes  an  eztnor- 
dinary  adventure  of  this  Claudius  Asellns  in  b.  a 
212. 

S.  Tl  Claudius  Asellus,  of  the  eqnestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerazian,  by  Sdpio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  b.  a  142.  When 
AseUus  boasted  of  his  military  services,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
Beplied  with  the  proverb,  **  Agas  aselluni,**  u  e, 
*  Agas  asellnm,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas**  (Cic. 
de  OraL  ii  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
so  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a.  a  139,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanus  before  the  people  (OeU.  iiL  4) ;  and 
Gellius  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotatbn  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  &is  year.  Amon^  other  charges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  wsa,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  GeUius  ^iv. 
17)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilins  refomng 
to  this  charge: 

^  Scipiadae  mogno  hnprobns  objiciebat  Asellus 
Lustrum,  illo  censore,  malum  infelixque  fnisse.^ 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
AseUus  from  the  aeiarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
fonner  rank.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  66 ;  oomp.  VaL 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  2;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir,  lU.  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  ta)  This  Chndius  AseUus  seems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wifo,  LidniOi 
(Val.  Max.  vL  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  fAfffo).  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Colchis.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydences  to 
Laconia,  where  a  temple  was  buUt  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pans,  iii  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetus  the  mother  of  AtUs,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  (Hedod.  Tkeog.  359 ;  ApoUod. 
L  2.  §  2,  dec.)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.^    There  are  two  other  mythical 

?!rsonages  of  this  name.  (Hygin.  Folk  Prarf.  p.  2 ; 
zetzes,  ad  Lyeqpk  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASIATICUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 
Valcrii.  [Scipio;  Valkhius.] 
A'SIN  A,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scipio.] 
ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  B.  a  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Aeser- 
ninus,  and  the  mother  of  MarceUns  Aeseininus 
the  younger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  his 
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giandfathcr  Asinius.  (Senec.  £^pU.  Oonfrov,  hb. 
iv.  prsef.;  Tac.  ^nn.  iiL  11,  xiv.  40;  Suet.  OcL 
4a) 

ASI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrudni  (Sil. 
ItoL  xvii.  453;  Liv.  E^  73;  CatuU.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  ossim,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  a$elUu  was  of  the  Annii 
and  ChiudiL  The  Herins,  spoken  of  by  SUius 
Italicus  {L  e.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  c.  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Marsie 
war,  B.  c.  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Aobippa,  Cklbr,  Dxnto,  Oallub, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gall  us  and  Pollio.  (Ecfchel, 
V.  p.  144.) 

ASI'NIUS.  1.  Hbrius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Mamicini  in  the  Marsie 
war,  foU  in  battle  against  Marius,  b.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
EpiL  73;  VeU.  Pat  iL  16 ;  Appian,  JS.  C  L  40; 
Eutrop.  V.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Arinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  PoUio.     [Pollio.] 

8.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c.  44.    (Cic.  FkU,  xiiL  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRATU&    [Quadratu«».] 

A'SIUS  CAfftos),  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
AriBbe,and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  Ho  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.  f  Hom. 
IL  ii.  835,  ziL  140,  xiiL  389,  dec,  xviL  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
ApoUo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
ho  wanted  to  stimuute  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Horn.  //.  xvL  715,  &c.;  Eustath.  p. 
1088.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Viig.  Aen.  x.  123 ;  Tsetz.  ad 
Lyemk  355 ;  Steph.  Bys.  i.  v.  ^Aaos.)        [L.  &] 

A'SIUS  C'Atrior),  one  of  the  earUest  Greek 
poets,  who  Uved,  in  aU  probability,  about  &  c 
700,  though  some  critics  would  phice  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  Ho  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenaeus  (iiL  p.  125)  caUs 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausauias 
(viL  4.  §  2),  his  fisther'k  name  was  Amphiptolemos. 
Asius  wrote  epb  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known ;  and 
the  few  fra^ents  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samions,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  na'ivet^  and  humour.  The  fcsgments  are 
preserved'  in  Athenaeus,  Pausanias,  Stnbo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  Regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  {L  e.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  CU* 
lini,  Tyrtaei  et  Am  Sattui  quae  n»j9ernni;  ^o^ 
Leipsig,  1831, 8vo.;  in  Dubner^s  edition  of  Hestod, 
&C.,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintser,  Die  Fraffm.  der 
EpM,  Foes.  p.  66,  &c.,  Nacktrag^  p.  31.    [L.  S.] 

ASO'PIS  ('A(rctfirts),  two  mythological  per^ 
sonsges,  one  a  daughter  of  Thcspius,  who  beconia 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (ApoUod.  iL  ?• 
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§  8),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  tiver-god 
Aflopua.     (Diod.iT.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCyPIUS  (*A«ri^ios).  1.  Father  of  Phomiion 
(Thuc.  L  64),  called  AsopichuB  by  Pamaniaa.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phoimion,  waa,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acamaiuana  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
Diion*s  fiimily  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  &ther*s  nand 
Tictories,  B.  c.  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  nnsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Lencadian  coast    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)       [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Aivos  (Thiersch,  BpodL  d.  bild.  KuntL  p.  276, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polydetas.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCyPUS  CAffwwot)^  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or 
accoffding  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome^  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(ApoUod.  iil  12.  $  6;  Paua.  iL  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod.  ^  a;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  PnuL  OL  vi 
144,  liUm,  viii.  37 ;  Paua.  ix.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  ix. 
51 ;  Eustath.  ad  Htm,  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  oflF  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo* 
nies  established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  toansfened  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(A^em.  ifL  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  Uiere 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  o^er  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  np  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopua,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  danghters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zens  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopns  had  seardied  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zens  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeuk  (Pans,  ii  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Ana,  disooveied  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently calied  by  his  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  ('AinraA/i),  a  daughter  of  Aigaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)       [U  S.] 

ASPARv  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
BocchuB  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchus.   (Sail  Ji»g.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  (*A<nnurla).  1.  The  celebmted 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  came  to  reside  at 
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Athens,  and  thore  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beaut}  than  by  \wf 
high  mental  accomplishments.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  tivcd  unhappily ;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
ckisely  as  waa  allowed  by  the  law,  which  foriiade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Pint.  Pertc:  24 ;  Demosth.cAr6aer.pL  1350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  pei^apscomea 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  tiic  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  Uie  war  with  Samos 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (PIuC  Perie.  L  c ;  Aris- 
toph.  ^dkuw.  497,&c.;  Sdiol.  adloc;  comp.  Aris- 
toph.  /><»,  587,  &C. ;  Thuc.  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  i^ypean  to 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Achtmt,  Lc;  Plut  Pmic  24; 
Schol.  ad  PlaL  Menejr,  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  req>ect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
fiunily  likeness.  (Athen.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  ad  ^c'.) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  chaige  of  im- 
piety and  of  infiuuously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
PerKles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  btter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  (Plut. 
Peric  32 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp^  Thirl- 
wall*s  GreecBj  vol  iii.  p.  87*  &c.,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re> 
sorted  thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut  Perie. 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considoable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat  Mertex,  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xen.  Oeoon.  iii. 
14,  Memor,  ii  6.  §  36 ;  Henn.  de  Soe.  magisL 
el  di»c  juvett,;  Sddeioinacher^s  Inirod,  to  the 
Menejrmus)',  for  Plato  certainly  was  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (Goiy.  p. 
515,  d.  &c.),  and  thought  perii^ps  that  the  refine- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  was 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  ora- 
tor. ( Aesch.  ap,  PluL  Perie.  24 ;  Schol.  ad  Plai. 
Mensx.  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
aophisUcsl  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschinea 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic  de  /tuoenL  i  31 ;  Quintil. 
Jtui.  OraL  v.  11.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  ^gitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father^  name,  f  Plut  Ptrie, 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  genenls  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Aiginusae.  (Comp. 
Jacobs,  Vftrm,  Schrijien^  vol.  iv.  pp.  349—397.) 

2.  A  Phocacan,  daughter  of  Hennotimus,  was 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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<Rilj,  ImI  hor  Mperior  qtudities  of  mind  and  cha- 
meter,  that  he  made  her  his  fitToorite  wife,  giving 
her  the  mune  of  '^wtM.**  She  is  laid  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
^  which  he  never  regretted ;  and  thej  lived  toge> 
ther  with  gnat  mutmd  afiectton  till  the  death  of 
the  prinoe  at  the  battle  of  Cnnaza.  She  then  fell 
into  the  handa  of  Artaxerzea,  and  became  hia  wife. 
(Plat.  Perie.  24,  Arttut.  26  ;  AeL  V.  Al  xii.  1 ; 
XeaL  Amab.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareiua,  ion  of 
Artaxenea,  was  appointed  aaoeesaor  to  the  thnne, 
he  asked  his  fether  to  soiiaider  Aspasia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
coming  from  the  king  elect ;  Artazerzes,  therefore, 
gave  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  tiaittfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba> 
tana,  where  strict  ceUbaqr  was  requisite ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  i^nst  his 
fether,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Plat.  Artax.  27—29 ;  Just  z.  2.)  Her  name  is 
said  to  have  been  **MUto,**  tiU  Cyras  caUed  her 
''AspMia*'  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Pfait 
PsTKL  24 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  676,  d.) ;  but  ""Milto*" 
itself  leems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (AeL  V,  H.  ziL  1, 
when  we  are  fevonnd  with  a  minute  deicription 
of  her  appearance.)  [E.  K.] 

ASPA'SIUS  (*A<nni<rcof).  1.  Of  Byblus,  a 
Oredc  sophist,  who  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.  'Ao^ 
w^tos)  was  a  contemporsry  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
anus  and  Aiisteides,  and  who  cMisequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
about  ▲.  D.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines ;  and 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Byblus,  medita- 
tions, theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  decfatmations, 
an  enoHninm  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  eztncts  from  his  commentariesL 
(Ulpian,  ad  Demodk  Ltptm,  pi  11 ;  Phot  BibL 
pi  492,  a.,  ed.  Bekk.;  SchoL  ad  Hermog,  p.  260, 
Ac.;  SchoL  ad  Aetekin.  c  Tim.  pi  105.) 

2.  A  PBRiPATBTic  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury alter  Christ,  since  Galen  (toL  vi  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boe* 
thius,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  t&y 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  The  foOowiug  commentaries 
are  expessly  mentioned :  on  I)e  Interpretatione, 
the  Physiea,  Metaphysica,  Categoriae,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (vis. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
were  fint  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  tlie  Greek  commentaton  on  the  Nico- 
machean EthioL  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Latin 
tianshrtion  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrins, who  also  states  that  Aspasius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Cfraec  iii  p.  264.  Ac;  Buhle,  AriUot 
Op.  I  p.  296.) 

3.  Of  Ravbcna,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  2^,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Sevens.  He  was  educated  by 
his  fether  Demetrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skil^ 
rhetorician ;   afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Panmnias  and  Hippodromns,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  worid,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob> 
tained  the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controveny  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aplasias  was  also  aecretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letten  were  censored  by  his 
opponent  Pausaaias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  fi>r  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vii. 
Sopk  iL  83;   Eudoc  p.  66 ;  Suidas,  «. «.  'Aoira- 

9tOS,) 

4.  Of  Tyhb,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  accordinir  to  Suidas  («.  e. 
*A<nr((9ioi),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc  p.  66.)  [I^-  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  ('A<nra0iin|t),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  KagL 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thiffh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod.  iiL  70,  &c  78.)  He 
was  the  fether  of  Prazaspes.    (viL  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  fframmarian, 
who  a'rote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
TeretUio  ei  Domaio,  4i:e,  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
VirgiL  (Macrob.  iiL  5 ;  Heyne*s  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentaton  on  Viigil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Vii^gil.)  Asper  is  also  qaoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Vii|^l,  discovered  by  A.  MaL  (  VirgiL 
Inlerp.  Vet,  MedioL  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  **  An  Grsmmatica,**  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  GrammaHei 
lUtutrea  XII. ^  Paris,  1516  ;  TVws  Ariu  Grammat. 
AtUkoft9^  Lips.  1527  ;  Chumnuxi.  LaL  Amalores^  by 
PutschiuB,  Hanov.  1605;  Otrput  Grammat,  Lot, 
by  Lindemaon,  voL  L  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sous,  by  Canicalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honoun,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  empertf.-,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass. 
Izxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (op. 
FahreU.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  d.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  fether  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  nrovince,  on  ac- 
count oi  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperw.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassias,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalus ; 
but  Dion  Cassias  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Casa» 
Izzviii.  22,  Izxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPrCIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspiraton  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fete 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  pat  to  death 
after  Uie  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac  Ann, 
XV.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  IziL  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  (Viff^Ms 
or  'Adr^foXfior),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  cndef 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towii#  of 
Greece.     It  describes  him  al  the  god  who  giant* 
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■afety  to  ports  and  to  navigation  in  genenL 
(Stiab.  L  p.  67 ;  Paoa.  vii.  21.  §  3 ;  Plut.  Tkea. 
36  ;  Said.  t.  v.)  [L.  &] 

ASPLE'DON  ('A<nrXi|8afy),  a  wm  of  Powidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Cheiniaa,  op.  Pau».  ix.  38. 
§  6);  according  to  othon,  ho  was  a  son  of  Oreho- 
menus  and  Inrother  of  dymenus  and  Amphidicos 
(Steph.  Byx.  i.  v.  'AorXifStJi'),  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Sterope.  (Enstath.  ad  Horn,  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyant  in  Boeotia.     [L.  S.] 

ASPRB'NAS,  a  somame  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  eaily  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin.  H.  N,  XXX.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  AspaBNAH, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trqja$  hum  under  Augu»> 
iitH,  and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained from  a  fidl  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet  OcL  43.) 

2.  L.  AspRiNAS,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle.  Varus,  a.  d.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varvs. 
(Dion  Cass.  IvL  22;  VeU.  Pat.  il  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  ^e  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  d.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  Uie  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Sempronius  Oracchna.  (TaOi 
Ann,  i  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Taritua, 
mider  a.  d.  20.    {Attn.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprinah,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus, de  Aquaedtui,  c  13.) 

4.  lu  Nonius  Asprknas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prbnas  are  two  omtors  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Omtrovernae  (1-4,  8,  10,  11,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'N  AS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vemor  of  Oalatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Qalba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.   (Tac.  Hi$U  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.     [NioBK.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aescuhipius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelnuuin  {GescK  d. 
K.  viu.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('Airdrapaicof),  a  son  of  Trtio 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  datighter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  nf  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Capys,  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Hom.  IL  xx.  232,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  35  ;  Aem.  viii. 
130.)  [L.  S.] 

ASSE'SIA  fAff-tfiffrla),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesns  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.    (Herod,  i  19.)  [L.  &] 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestom,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Gttdu 
d.  K,  iii  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  fAirraJcos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymnh  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacQS  in  Bidiynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
NieomedMa,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian.  op.  Stepk. 
Byx.  ff.  v.;  PWts.  v.  12.  §  6 ;  Stiab.  xii.  p.  563.) 

2.  The  &th«r  of  Ismaras,  Leades,  Asphodicus, 
and  Maiaaipims,  whence  Ovid  caUs  the  kist  of 
these  heroes  Aataddeik  (ApoUod^  iii.  6.  §  8; 
Ovid, /to,  616.)  [L.S.] 
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ASTARTE.    [APHRODrrs  and  Stria  Dba.] 

ASTE'RI  A  ('Airrc^a),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coens  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pre/,  of  Polus) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  Uie  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  {Theog.  409),  the  wife  of  Perses, 
by  whom  she  became  the  moUier  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (de  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zeus. 
In  order  to  escape  frtim  his  embnces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (6pTv()^  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
idand  Astoria  (the  island  which  had  fisUen  fnm 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  caDed 
Delos.  (Apollod.  i  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  pw 
392 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53;  Callimach.  ffgmn.  m  JM, 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aetu  iiL  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  tlus  name,-— one  a  daughter 
of  Akyoneus  [ Alcyonidbs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  the 
Danaids  (Apollod. ii.  1.  §  6);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  F<d>.  250,  where,  perfa^M,  Asterspe 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  Uie  mother  of  Hy- 
disaus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Caria.  (Steph. 
Bys.  I.  o.  TSMTot^r.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  CA<rrepf«r  or 
'Aorepios).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  she  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthys  whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  &c;  Died.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  35;  Pans.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab,  14;  Valer. 
Place  i.  356.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  pei^ 
sonages  of  dxis  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraxa], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.   (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [L.  &] 

ASTERION  (*A4rr«piW),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Paasanias  (vi  3.  §  1 ) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaereaa,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanshipi         [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS  ('AoT^pfot),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  isknd  of  Lade,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubite  in  length.  (Paoa. 
i.  35.  §  5,  vii.  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages :  Apollod.  iiL  1.  §  4 ; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  176  ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  §  9 ;  Hygin. 
/lift.  170.  [L.&] 

ASTE'RIUS  CAirr/piof),  succeeded  EuhOius  as 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  skive.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  still  extant,  and  extncto  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photins. 
(Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricitts  {JiSU.  Orate,  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
terius,  a  Cappadodan,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
but  apostetised  in  the  peisecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  (about  a.  n.   304).    He  subse- 
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qoently  retitrned  to  the  ChriiUan  fiiitb,  and  joined 
tne  Arian  party,  but  on  aooount  of  bit  apostasy 
wai  exdiided  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
be  aspired^  He  was  the  author  of  sevezal  theolo* 
gical  woiluL  There  was  also  an  Asteriui  of  Scy- 
thopoUi,  whom  St.  Jerome  (E^fuL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Oiat)  mentions  as  one  <^  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical writers.  [&  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  consul  >A.  d.  494,  deroted  himself  to 
liteniy  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius, 
and  one  of  Viig^  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
(Amtk.  Lot  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)      [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTERODIA.    [Endymjon.1 

ASTEROPAEUS  (*Atfr«pMraMf),  a  son  of  Pe- 
Iqpon,  and  giandson  of  the  river-god  Axius,  was 
the  ccmmaader  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Ttojans.  He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fou^t  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Hom.  JL  xxL  189,  Ac;  Philoetr. 
Heroie.  six.  7.)  [U  S.] 

ASTBHOPE  ('AoT^f^),  two  mythical  per- 
aonagea :  see  Acragas  and  Aesacus.    [L.  S.] 

ASTEROPEIA  ('Aorsp^w),  two  m^ical 
personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Peliaa,  who  m  con- 
junction with  her  sisters  murdered  her  lather 
(Pana  riii  1 1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  4.)    [L.  Sw] 

ASTRA'BACUS  CAirrfNitfaMot),  a  son  of  Irtras 
and  brother  of  Alopecus,  was  a  Laoonian  hero  of 
the  nqral  house  of  Aflis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemu  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
came mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  lather  of  Damamtus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  ri.  69 ;  Pans. 
iii.l6.§5,&c)  [L.S.] 

ASTRAEA  (^AoTfMuiB),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astraens  by  Eos. 
During  the  golden  age,  this  starbright  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
but  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astzaea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
pUoed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Attr,  ii.  25; 
Eratoftt  CaUut,  9 ;  Ot.  MtL  L  149.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEUS  (*AoT|Mubf ),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crius  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 

Ehorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
eaven.  (Heaiod.  Tkeog,  376,  &c)  Ovid  (MtU 
xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fratre$  Aatmeif  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
but  brothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  £&- 
ther.  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Pernan  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
prooem.  2 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Mayok,)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  Terws,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OMipoicpiriic^y),  printed  in  Rigjuiirs 
edition  of  Artemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
poeus  and  Serrais  Galle,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulenger, 
de  RaUon,  JHvumL  ▼.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  pe^ps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  («.  r.) 
alM  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric  Pittl, 
&nK4-,iv.pL  I52,v.p.265,xi.p.5R3.)  [C.P.M.] 
AbTRATEl A  ('AaTfxiT«ia),  a  buiuoioe  of  Art4^ 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichiis 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amasons.  (Paus.  iii.  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'AGES  CAarvdyns),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'Aoruryas^  and  by  Diodorus 
'Aowrf8af ),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxarcs. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Henwlotuts 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  diffisr  in  several  important 
particttlaia.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  ^e  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  a  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyagcs 
should  many  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded lus  &ther  in  a  c  595,  and  reigned  35 
years.  (L  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  fiunily.  (L  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Uie  Modes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
youug  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflict^rd 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  reveuge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man*s  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Peruans  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  witli  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astvages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  rehited  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  pakce  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  aAerwards  was  libeiutitd 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barranii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  Uie  borden  of  H^^rcania.  Spitaunas 
was  subsequently  put  to  deatii  by  Uie  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytia.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  regico. 
The  c*^me  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
AmytiM  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  cip.  PkoL  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  {Cyt-op.  i 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  containod  iu  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.'l.)  Dari'ius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josi'phiib  (x.  1 1.  §  4 ),  is  apparently  the  same 
'vith  Cyaxares  1 1.     (Compoi^  the  account  in  the 
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C^paedeia  of  the  joint  expeditioii  of  CysxtKs 
■nd  CyinB  minst  we  Anyriantb)  In  that  case, 
Ahasnenuy  &  fiither  of  DareiiiSy  wiU  be  identical 
with  Astyages.  The  existence  of  Cjazaro  II. 
■eem*  alto  to  be  recognised  by  Aeschylus,  Pen. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  bom 
difficnlty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY^AOES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  CaHimachns,  and  some  other  tiear 
tises  on  grammatical  sabjects.  (Soidaa,  t.  v. ;  En- 
docii^  pu  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  ('AirrvdMurra),  said  to  hare 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slaTe  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  «.  v.;  Photins,  BibL  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  howoTer,  is  Teiy  doubt> 
fiiL  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  CA4rrMb«|),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  more  eofmnxm  name  was 
Scamandrins.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walk  of  the  dty  to 
proTent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fiUe,  acooiding 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  Yi.  400,  Ac;  Or.  MtL  xiii.  416 ;  Hyghi. 
/Vi&.  109.)  A  diftrent  mythical  permm  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodoms.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  {'AffrMfias),  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocretes,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  («.  v.  A<rrv9.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prise  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01  95.  2. 
(Ihod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (AnaL  iii.  829), 
which  gare  rise  to  the  proTerb  Sovr^y  hnuwus 
thrw§p  KffrM^uu  worL  ^Suidas,  s.  «.  Xeunrjy 
K.  T.  X. ;  Diog.  Laert  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (f.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  (*A^v8dlftcfa),  a  daughter  of 
Aroyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cleobttle.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  OL  iriL  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  di£Rer  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
{Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodoms  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
Hyffin,  L  c)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
AcASTiTS  and  Antigonb,  No.  2,  is  a  difierent 
penonagtt.  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  {Met.  xu.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Grid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolns. 
(Hes.  SeuL  Here  185;  Asbolus.)         [L.  S.] 

ASTYME'DES  {*K<nvii^f\s\  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c  171),  he 
advised  his  coimtrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hofttilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  ienotir  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4, 5;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  aftei^ 
wards,  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
Sxxi.  6,  7.)     In  B.C.  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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war  with  Crete^  we  find  him  appointed  adroim], 
and  again  aent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb 
xxxiiL  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  rAirrvi^if),  the  daofghter  of 
Chiyses  (whence  she  is  also  ctdled  Ckr^eis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo«  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
AchiOes  in  the  Hypopfaneian  Thelw  ox  in  Lymee- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  hex  frther  far 
protection,  or,  aeooiding  to  ethers,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festhal  of  Artemis.  In  the  di»- 
tribution  of  the  booty  she  was  giren  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  howeTtf,  was  obKged  to  lestoie  her  to 
her  fiuher,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollow  (Horn. 
IL  L  378 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  1 18;  Dictys 
Cret.  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daiighter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talana  and  mother  of 
Capanens.     (Hygin.  FkA.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('Aor^/Mr),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  ▼.  85;  Steph.  fiya. 
I.  V.  K^por.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AtfT^PDor),  a  son  of  Protiaon,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptoleimia  (Horn.  //. 
XT.  455  ;  PaaSb  x.  26.  f  1.)  A  second  Astynons 
occnn  in  Apollodoms.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)       [L.  S.1 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  i^karvixyi 
or  'AoTu^cia).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  wbom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  lahnenus. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  512,  &c.;  Pans.  tx.  87.  §  a) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Herades,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  b^t 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Hom.  IL 
iL  658,  die;  Schob  ad  Pmd.  OL  vH.  24  ;  AsTV- 

DAIIBIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Enstathios  {ad  Horn,  pu  1 697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephns,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Enrypylos.  Three  other  mythical  per* 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Foft.  1 17.  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  (*A(rr((oxof),  succeeded  Melan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c.,  the  year  after  the  Syracnsan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.  (Thnc.  viiL  20,  23u)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  isluid.  (lb.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
reftisal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (  31  — 33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrear 
ties  of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians, 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  laat  starting  to  re- 
lieve it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid*wint<T, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex* 
amine  his  proceedings.  Before  this  (frt  tana  rir^ 
wtpl  MtKijTov^  cc  36 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
haid  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  He  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tisaaphemes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions, went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrynichns 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there|  it  would 
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■erau  pledged  himaelf  to  the  latmp.  (cc  45  and  50.) 
Henceforwud,  in  pnmiance  of  his  patron**  polic}% 
his  efibrU  were  emplojed  in  keeping  hie  large 
foroee  inaetiTe,  and  inducing  nibmienon  to  the  re- 
duction in  their  Penian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodea,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  prohably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  him, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportanitiesaffi>rded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  68),  411  ac. 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  espedally  of  the 
Syracosans,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  hut  in  a 
riot,  where  hia  Hn  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Mindarus  arriTed,  and  Asty- 
ocbns  sailed  home  (oe.  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  retom  to  Sparta 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  chaiges 
which  Hermocratea,  the  Syncosan,  brought  minst 
Tissaphemea.  (Xen.  HOL  L  1.  §  81.)  [A.  H.  &] 

ASTYPALAEA  (*A4rr»ira%a(a),  a  danafator  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Eurona,  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaens  and  of 
Enrypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
AsiypiJaea  among  the  Cydadea  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Pana.  vii.  4.  §  2 ; 
ApoUod.  Rhod.  ii.  866 ;  Steph.  Bya. «.  v.)  [L.S.] 

A'SYCHIS  ("Airvx^X  a  kmg  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (u.  186), 
succeeded  Myoerinus  (about  B.C.  1012  according 
to  Larcher^  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
laea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
some  laws  of  his  for  the  r^guktion  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RIUS  ('AratfiJpior),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
deriTed  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
was  laid  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  MHkrii,  26.^  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  bcaaen  bulls  which 
roared  when  anything  extrsordinvy  was  going  to 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  PmL  OL  vii.  159.)       [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('AraA^bni).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  diem.  Among 
the  hitter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  Burmann  {ad  Ov,  AUL  x.  565), 
Spanheim  (ad  OaUimadL  p.  275,  ftc.),  and  Mnnc- 
ker(a</.  ^5^iPaA.99,  178,  185).  K.  O.  Mul- 
ler,  on  the  oUier  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfiio- 
torily.  But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  esse.  The  common  accounto  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atatente. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalanto  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jasns  (Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
( Aelian,  V.  If.  xiu.  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99 ;  CaUim. 
Hymn,  M  Dim.  21 6.)  Her  fitther,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
side  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  24.  |  2)  speaks  of  a  ^ring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  firoc  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infiuicy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Arteoiis,  and  after  she 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pore  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celelHmted  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
fisther  recognised  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  eondition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  oonqaoed  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
othof.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  \rj  their  embnci^s 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profiued  the  sanctity 
of  the  phice,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  tliat  Atabmte  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meihmion. 
(Apollod.  iii  9.  f  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iiL  813;  Athen. 
iii  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
•tories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  tnum- 
fened  to  the  Boeotian  Ouchestua,  and  the  sano- 
toary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profimed  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot  (Ov.  Mei.  x.  565,  &&,  riii.  818,  &c.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poeto  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters^ 
(PauB.  V.  19.  §  ly  viiL  45.  §  4;  Comp.  Muller, 
Orchom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  {*Ara?Jami),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccas,  married  Attains,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiocas.  (Died,  xviii 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  (*Arafi^lat\  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  (2,  vil  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
dight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wan  of  Alexander  Uie  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Uassandor 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  b.  c  317.     (Died.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUl^ 
PHUS  (ue.  Atha-nlf,  "*  sworn  helper,**  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  kter  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric^s 
wife.  (Olympiod.  op.  Phoi.  Ced.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed 
Beklu)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinfoKtv 
ment  of  Goths  and  Hmis  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
aHer  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome. 
(a.  o.  40.".)     In  the  same  year  he  was  after  the 
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■eeond  sMge  taiaed  by  the  mock  emperor  Attala* 
to  the  oflkse  of  Coont  of  the  Domestin ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Ahmc  in  410,  he  wat  elected  to  sap^ 
ply  his  plaee  as  king  of  the  Virigotha.  ( Jomandes, 
4$  lUb.  GtL  82.)  From  this  time  the  accounto  of 
his  history  vary  exeeedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
fiicts  are,  that  he  retirad  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaol,— that  he  married  Plaeidia,  sister  of 
Honorina» — and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Bazoelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Joinandes  {de  RA,  Cfet  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  Alaric^  death,  carried  off 
Pbctdia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  manriage  with  Plaeidia  at  Forum 
Lirii  or  Coxnelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Oanl, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  sappresaing 
the  agitations  of  the  Sueri  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giTing  a  dififeient  re- 
presentation. According  to  Uiem,  the  capture  of 
PhMndia  had  taken  plMs  before  Alaric^  death 
(Philostoig.  xiL  4 ;  Olympiod.  L  e,;  Maiceilin. 
Cknmieimji  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Atanlphus^  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jorinus,  and  set  up  Attains,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeayoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  uie  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offisring  to  give  up  Pladdia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  com ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repidsed  by 
Bonifocius;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Plaeidia 
took  place  at  Naibo  (Idat.  Ckromoomy,  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantius, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
rius,  vii  43 ;  Idat  CftrontMm;  Philostorg.  xiL  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  s^iance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  fnm  respect  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosins,  viL  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  **  that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gbthia,  and 
what  Caeaar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawleaaneaa  and  tiie  advantagea  of 
law  had  changed  hia  intention,  and  that  hia 
higheat  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
agea  as  the  defender  of  the  empire.**  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Plaeidia — the  fint  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princeaa — 
waa  looked  upon  by  his  contemporariea  aa  a  marked 
epoch,  and  aa  the  fulfilmoit  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jkuiiel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  ahould  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  Ciro- 
itieon.) 

He  waa  a  man  of  atriking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  atature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb,  OeL 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  {<q>,  Pkot.y,  who  gives  a  curioua  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Plaeidia 
in  the  honse  of  Ingenuus  of  Nartio  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  u  varioudy  ascribed  to  the  peraonal 
anger  of  the  aaaaaain  Vemulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 
a.)  Dobbins  (Jornandes,  d«  Reb.  Get,  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (PhUostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 

rit  to  death  a  rival  chief^  Sams  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 
)    It  is  laid  to  hsive  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat  Chronioon)y  or  whilst,  according 
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to  hb  custom,  he  waa  looking  at  his  staMca. 
(Olympiod. p.  60,a.)  Hia  first  wife  waa  a  Sannatian, 
who  waa  divorced  to  make  way  for  Plaeidia  (Phi- 
lostoig. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  aecond  marriage  waa  s 
son,  Theodosina,  who  died  in  infimcy.  (Olympiodi 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  (  ATirj,  according  to  Hesiod  {Theog.  2;)0), 
a  daughter  ot  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  (A. 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  diTinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate actions  vid  to  suffering.  She  once  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  cl  Hersdes,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  povrer  which  had  been 
destined  for  Herades.  When  Zeas  diacoyewd  his 
rashness,  he  buried  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  xix.  126,  &G.)  In  die  tragic  writers  Ate 
appean  in  a  different  light:  she  avenges  evil  deeds 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offenden 
and  their  posterity  (Aeschyl  Ckoepk,  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnya  She  i^vpears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Blumner, 
Uebm-dieIdeedetSckiekaaI$,4[e.^6i,SLe,)  [L.Sw] 

ATEIUS,  sumamed  Pfoeiegtaius,  and  also 
PkQologm^  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning/  was  bom  at 
Athens,  and  vras  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gnun- 
matians  at  Rome,  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  firat 
century  b.  c.  He  waa  a  freedman,  and  was  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capito, 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  porticuhiriy  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinius  Pollio.  Foi 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his- 
tory (Bremariitm  rerum  ojiMsain  Romanarum)^ 
that  Sallust  might  aelect  from  it  for  his  hiatory 
auch  aubjecta  aa  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinius 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expreaaions  which  we  find 
in  hia  writings,  but  thia  ia  expreasly  denied  by 
Suetoniua.  The  commentarii  of  Ateiua  were  ex- 
ceedingly numeroua,  but  only  a  veiy  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sueton.  de 
Ilhutr,  GrwnmaJL  10 ;  oomp.  Oaann,  AnalecUi  Ori- 
He,  p.  64,  &c ;  Madvig,  OpUBCtUa  Aeademieaf  p. 
97,  &c) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.     [Capfpo.] 

ATEIUS  SANCTUa     [Sanctum] 

ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
Uie  Thirty  TyranU  (a.  d.  259-— 268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinua.  Trebelliua  Pollio 
(7W^.  7^r.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeiua.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  Zav 
Aternia  Tarpeia.  (Did,  ofAnL  $,  r,)  Aternius 
was  subsequenUy  in  a  &  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  time 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office.  (Liv. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, who  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Cicero   and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  orar 
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tor^  pnntb  CioerD  writes  to  L.  PnpiriuA  Paetus  {ad 
/Vnn.  ix.  18),  7W  itUe  U  Ateriano  jure  ddedato: 
tgo  mt  hie  IRrtiamo.  **  While  yon  are  amusing 
younelf  with  the  law  {jtu)  of  Aterias,  let  me  en- 
joy my  pe»-fowl  here  with  the  capital  saitos  {jut) 
of  my  fiiend  Hirtius.'*  [J.  T.  O.] 

ATHAMAS  ('AAi^s),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enante,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.  He  was 
thus  a  Inother  of  Crethens,  Sisyphni,  Salmoneua, 
^.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  8.)  At  the  command  of 
Heia,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiuher  of  Phrixns  and  Relle.  But  he 
was  secsetly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
danghter  of  Cadmus»  by  whom  he  begot  Leoi^ 
cbns  and  Melioertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  afiections  than 
herself  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  ntumed  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  laerificed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  far 
mine  by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  fiimine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixns  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
mas and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hera  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  8 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madnew  (comp.  Cic.  TVwc 
iii.  6,  M  Pimm,  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Meliesrtes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
Mranderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
mas recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fofr.  \^,) 

The  accounts  Mont  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  diflfer  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orchomenion  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacnfioe  Phrizus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zens 
Laphystius,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  tome 
connexion  of  the  mythns  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  LaphystmSb  (MUller,  Orthom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Tecs  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  3; 
Steph.  Byz.  $,  v.  Tews),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Oenopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.     (Paus.  viL  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.J 

A'THAMAS  CA0((Mat),a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Sirom, 
vi.  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  (*A0Bi^Sas),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  woric  on  Ambracia  (*A/x£pairiic<iE). 
(Antonin.  LiUr.  c  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ATHANAHrcUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestua,  woa 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianns  Marcellinus 
(zxvil  5),  **  judex  **  of  the  West  Ooths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  beuune  first  known 
in  A.  D.  867,  when  the  Ooths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entenra 
Dacia.  The  Ooths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  afttf  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waten  of  the  Danube  inunds^  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  np  his  winter  quarten 
at  Mareianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  869,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  seeond  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defisated  Athanaiic  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Annthaeas, 
that  he  would  meet  with  ^e  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  loft  nothing;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thiaoe  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  *^  Gothicus,**  which  Entropios 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigem, 
another  ''judge**  of  the  West-Goths  or  Thcrvingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppreesed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  foi^ 
tified  by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors  at  Anti<ich,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  **•  foedcratl**  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanoric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  uiged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theododua 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  XX  vii.  5,  xxx.  3;  Themistius,  Oral,  m 
ValenL;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,  35;  Sozomen.  vi.  87; 
Idatius,  in  fVu/u,  Sjagrio  et  Eocherio  Coss. ;  Eo- 
napiuN,  Froffm.  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)      [W.  P.] 

A'THANAS  ('Atfoms),  a  Greek  historic 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutareh  {Timol,  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  {m.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Goller,  de  Situ^  j;c 
Syraauarunk,  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'sIUS  CAfloi^iof),  ST.,  arthbiuhop 
of  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  that  city,  a  few  }-cani 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.     The  datv  of 
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his  birtli  eannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness ; 
bot  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
•ius.  The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  have  given  fiur  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence;  for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  fiunily,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Naxianzen, 
that  he  devoted  compantively  little  attention  to 
general  literatove,  but  acquired  an  extmordinary 
knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and 
Ensebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  perfoxmanoe,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  oelebxmted  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  eariy  arquaintance  had  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  intermpted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  reduse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  vears  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  foith  against  the  earliest 
assaulte  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  fiunous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  825),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawmg  up  the  creed  that  takes  ite 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  ue  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exempliuy ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arins, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
afler,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complainto  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  chaiges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Odiers  related  to  acto  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischj^ras  or  Ischjrrion  officiated.  It  was 
avenred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
oTf rtumed  the  communion-table,  burned  th«  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.     Athanasius  made  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  hononnbly 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acto  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  reguhir  orders;  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priesdy  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  vintations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
&ther  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwiuds  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  groundlessness  oi  the  charges 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priesto 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate*s  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  accusing  Atha- 
nasins  himsdf  of  the  acto  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt  To  give  colour  to  (his  latter  accusation 
AJnenins  absMuded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con- 
sidemble  time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
chaiges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Dalmatius,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenina  Dal- 
matius wrote  to  Athanasius,  eonunanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  fint  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fete;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  uiged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  accotmt  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con- 
stantine ordered  Dalmatius  to  stoy  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius, two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantine 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  ui^d  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
firom  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
fectorily  disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  Uie  counciL  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  nuUters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentience  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Chrintian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  tsa*^ 
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jarity  in  the  oounctL  Undismayed  by  the  triomph 
of  hiB  enemiet,  the  depowd  aichbishop  returned  to 
TjrTB»  and  pEeaenting  himself  before  Constantino  as 
he  was  entering  the  dty,  entreated  tiie  emperor  to 
do  him  jnstioe.  His  prayer  was  so  &r  granted  as 
that  his  aeeusen  were  tommoned  to  confront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  preTioos  groonds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  having  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
wcm  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability  of  the  durge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanastus,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constantino  to  GauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Conatan- 
tine  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de* 
clared  that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
wns  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (1.0.  336), 
where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Maximinua,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  fiivomt  by  Constantino  the  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  fother,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  iqypeal  was  unsuo- 
ocssfuL 

In  the  year  387,  Constantino  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athaimsitts  was  repUoed  in  his  see  by 
Constantine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  cleigy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
jo}'.  But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  f^ce,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistus  arehbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  shiin;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
seems  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderiy  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arsenins.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Enacbius 
Kmisenns  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. ''The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiopiscopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  iistracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
minious exile.** 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  {a,  o.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
Utbn  of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  comphunts 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Philagriua 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Greigory  to  eatablish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
againat  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  Uie  moat  frightful  ezceaaes.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addrMsed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  ail  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  meaaengen  to  the  eodesiastival 
opponents  of  Athanaaiua,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  expoaure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  anmmons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  jd.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
hia  own  vindication,  aiid  hononrably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church*  A  aynodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  ooundl  to  the  Arian  cleigy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  chureh  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  fint  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  oil 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  deigy  waa 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letten  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
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In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  349),  Gregory  waa 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  ua. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affee- 
tion.  Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  chaises 
whidi  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  thou«;h 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attache<l  himM^li 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  hold 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  35^i),  and  another  at  Milan  {a.  n. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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ing  the  oondemiiation  of  Athaiuuiiii.  On  the  lat- 
ter ooeadon,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority waa  thrown  into  the  acale  against  him^ 
and  thote  of  the  biidiopt  who  reaolately  vindicated 
hii  caoae  were  puniahed  with  exile.  Among  theie 
(though  hia  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberina, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  waa  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself^  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  firam  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atn»cities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperorV  The  primate  retired  to  the 
^Tptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pestorsl 
addnss  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  bad  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappisdocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  fiv  ixom  Uameleasu  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  conttnued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
waa  aflectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  c^  his  prindnid  works.  His  place 
of  retrsat  waa  diUgentiy  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsucoesafuL  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
waa  succeeded  by  Julian,  cnnmonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  conunencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Capp»> 
docian  waa  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Onoe 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ao- 
damationa  of  hia  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restontion  of 
ecdesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  oomphuned  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  suooessftd  seal  m  extending  the  Christian  foith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
waa  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop:  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria, 
but  from  Egypt  itself  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
aflirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  hut  penalties  of  the  kw  upon  the  hated  prdate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  o.  862), 
having  predicted  that  this  cahunity  would  be  but 
of  brieif  duration ;  and  after  a  few  months*  conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  reoeiviug  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 
By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
'were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  littie 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerful  protector.  During 
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the  first  thfae  years  of  the  administration  of  Valen  s, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  (rf  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantiu^  After  a  dehy  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  His 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  d. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  diichacge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  nnahated  energy  to  the  hist ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  Uemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modem  defenders 
of  orthodoxy : — **  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  iealous  of  fimie,  cardess  of  safety;  and 
though  his  mind  waa  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fimaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  fiur  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profouml  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebins  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.^  (Gibbon,  DecUne  and 
Fail,  ^c  ch.  XXL  voL  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Mihnan^s 
edition.)  Erasmuses  opinitm  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius seems  to  us  more  just  and  ducriminating 
than  Gibbon^s : — *^  Erat  vir  ille  saccule  tranquillia- 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis  ^regios  ingenii  facuu- 
diaeque  suae  fnictus.  Habebat  enim  vera  dotem 
illam,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prae- 
dpuam,  rd  it^cuerutdv  ;  adeo  diluodus  est,  acutus, 
sobrius,  adtentus,  breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  du- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano :  nihil  ciri8cimx^i',quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario : 
nihil  lanniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustine,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo :  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros,  aut 
Lysine  compoeitiouem  redolens,  quod  est  in  Grego- 
rio  Naxiauaeno :  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re.** 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  following: — **•  Oratio  contra Gentcs  ;** 
*^.Oratio  de  Incarnatione  ;**  **  EncycUca  ad  Epis- 
copos  Epistola;**  **  Apologia  contra  Arianos  ;** 
**  Eptstob  de  Nicaenis  Decretis  ;**  **  Epistola  ad 
fipiscopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  ;**  **  Apologia  ad 
Imperatorem  Constantium  ;**  **  Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua;**  ^  Historia  Arianomm  ad  Meiiachos;** 
**  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  ;**  **  Kpistolae 
quatttor  ad  Serapionem  ;**  **  Epistola  de  i^ynodis 
Anmini  et  Scleuciae  ;*'  **  Vita  Autonii  ;**  **  IJ- 
ber  de  Incarnatione  Dei  Verbi  ct  c.  Arianos.** 
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The  eulteBt  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athaiutfiui  appeared,  in  two  Tolnmes,  folio,  at 
Heidelbeig,  ex  oiBcina  Commdintana,  a.  d.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  waa  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannina) ;  and  in  the 
following  year  an  appendix  isaned  frma  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  Tarious  readings,  indices, 
&C.,  by  Peter  Felcknuum.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  shonld  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  vwy 
ioaceuiately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  AthanasiuB  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfuicon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfiuieon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mont&ucon^  **  Collectio  Nova  Patnun 
et  Scriptorum  Qiaeoorum,**  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Bcnedie- 
tine  edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfiiucon,  Wolf,  Maffei, 
and  Antonelli 

The  following  Hst  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius : — *^  St. 
AthanasiusV  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians; 
and  his  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker.** 
Oxford,  1713.  Athaiiasius^s  intire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Whiston,  in  his  **  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,** 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius*s  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  waa  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariniinum  and 
Seleuoeia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  reoently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appeal' ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  ^e  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtfiil,  and 
anppottititious  works  of  Athanasius,  see  Fabricius, 
2^«U.&n»!c«i,voL viilpp.  184—215, ed.Harie8.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
Arian  controveny.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  coomionly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerard!  Vossii,  DiuertoHo  de  Symbolo  Atkanatkmo^ 
0pp.  voL  vi  ppi  516—522  ;  W.  E.  Tentzelii,  Ju- 
dicia  eruditorum  de  Sjfmbolo  Athanasiano.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  *^  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scriptnne,**  which  is  included  in  Uie  writings  of 
this  eminent  fiither,  has  no  cUiim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
tiquty. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiaatical  histories  of  So- 
crates,  Soxomen,  and  Theodoret  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writen  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  ^  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,**  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  fiither,  and  by  Tillemonti  in  his 
Mimobrm  pour  tervir  ^  VHisioire  JCcdiskuiiquef 
vol.  viii.,  Paris  edition  of  1713.         [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  {^ABaydcnog),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dioa- 
curus,  which  he  presented  to  the  council  of^Chal- 
oedon,  a.  d.  451.     (Concii^  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writen 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  BUtL  Oraee.  vol.  viii.  p.  1 74. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLASTICUS.  1.  A 
Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  publidied  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian*s  NoveUee ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  worid  by  G.  £.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  *Ay^«c5ora,  Leipz.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Criminibm^  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Augnstinns.  (G.  K  Heimbach,  De 
Basmcorum  Onffine  FontUnts  Sckoliu^  ^o^  Leipi. 
1825,^44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jus  Gr,  Bom.  voL  ii.  p.  207 ;  Heim- 
bach, de  BasUic,  Or^.  &&  p.  44.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  {"AH^V  or  *A9i)ra),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (JL  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  boni 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  886,  &c.).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeu8« 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 

gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
ead.  (Hesiod,  Le,  924.)  Pindar  [OL  viL  35, 
&c^  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
witn  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Bind.  CH.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zens  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichoms  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tsetx.  od  Lyoopk.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  /0Mi.iL27;  Schol  ad  ApoUon.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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she  lued  m  her  aegia,  and  whoee  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Txets.  ad  Lycopk,  L  c. ;  Cic. 
dt  Nat,  Dear.  iiL  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iy.  180), 
on  one  oeoasitm  became  angry  with  her  fitther  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  nude  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  rc^garded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  rekted,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpento  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Pyih.  xii.  19,  &c. ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counU  in  Hygin.  Fab.  165 ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Pans.  L  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  diose  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
wu  bom  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Paus.  iz.  83.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  thu  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  oUier  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rpirof, 
signifying  **  head,**  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  bom  from  the  head,^  and  othext  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance oi  her  being  bora  on  the  third  day  of  the 
mouth.  (Txtes.  ad  Lycopk,  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  andent  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
ou  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Miiller, 
Orehom.  p.  355.)  We  must  histly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito* 
nius  and  sister  of  lodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzeti.  0K/Z^n9]A.356), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases  from  local  l^nds  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  due  to  the 
cliaracter  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  as  her  &ther  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  hannonioudy 
blended.  From  this  fimdamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.      She  seems  to  have  been 


a  divinity  of  a  purdy  ethical  charactt**,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  (3  sodal  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agficnltnre,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protecto  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defonoe  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Atbena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  lake : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  AJlnuons  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epitheto  /9ou9cia, 
fioapfiioy  AyfUipn^  2inr(a,  or  x"^"'^^'  (Enstath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076 ;  Taeti.  ad  Lyeopk  520;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  'Imrla  ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  xiiu 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance (irpoxaf>t0T^pia,  Suid.  s.v.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afibid  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
otlien  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  srience, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  aoddent,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numben  (Liv.  viL  8),  of  the  trumpet  (Bockh,  ad 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [Ais- 
THYLA.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instiumento  which  are  necessary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
neariy  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  henelf  was  drilled  in  such 
woik :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  tiie 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arte. 
Hence  she  is  called  ^py^  (Pans.  L  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writen  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  sidJe  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  coonseL  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii 
160,  xviiL  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c. ;  Pint 
dm.  10 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  833 ;  Orph.  Hipnn.  xxxi. 
8 ;  Spanh.  ad  OalUm.  pu  643 ;  Horat.  Carm.  I 
12.  19  ;  comp.  DkL  of  Ant,  under  'A^i^om  and 
XoAjcMo.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  dviliaed  life, 
she  is  characteriaed  by  various  epitheto  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  dvriA^ir, 
^^tfoA^ir,  ^vdspmft,  yXavicsrrir,  voXiStfoiiXof, 
iro\i(/Ai|r(t,  and  /iti|xa*'<T"> 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  die  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and  houses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  steto.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  pai^ 
ticnlar  point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  {pkU 
cf  Aid.  $.  n.  Apaturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courto  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  asdsting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  bdieved  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  coart 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
existing  one  in  farour  of  the  accused.  (Aeachyl. 
Eum.  753 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddesses 
character  are  d^i^oivoy,  the  avenger  f  Paus.  iii.  15. 
§  4),  fiovKoMy  and  irjfvpcSoL,  (iii  11.  \  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  waxlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (IL  ▼.  73is,  &&),  she  does  not  even  bear 
arms,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (IL 
i  199,  &G.),  and  repels  Ares's  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &c,  xxL  406.)  She 
does  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gmns  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results. 
(x.  244,&.c.)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  dyf  Acm,  Aa^pIa,dAici/i^x'}f 
Ao^oriroof,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
wlienoe  she  is  designated  as  ^pv^rtirroAis,  dAoAicofic- 
i^ts,  voAnif,  voAiovxos,  dirfiata,  dxpla^  fcA]|8oi;xof) 
vvA CUTIS,  wpofiax^pfM^  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
lour, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
AcMlles,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  fiither  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &&; 
comp.  Spanheim,  ad  Cailim,  p.  643 ;  IloraL  CantL 
i.  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  Uiough  on  their  return  home 
she  viuted  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Hom.  0(L  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(zxxi.  10)  ipoi^  Kcd  d^Avs,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  viigin  divinity  (Hom.  Hymm,  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  Cur  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Cailim. /fynui.  pp^  546, 589), and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chasti^,  was 
obUgsd  to  flee.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
IL  iL  547,  &c;  comp^  Tzetz.  ad  Lyoopkr,  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed;  and  when  Ovid 
Ltferoid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
atatiw  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  viigin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  is  caUed  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena — 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  whea 
the  lonians  introdu(»d  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  pkiced  in 
some  fiunily  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddi;ss  of 
the  country.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychntis 
also  is  called  a  ion  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  CaUim,  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  nitroduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  iii'as 
afterwards  n^guided  as  the  d«a  athtipa,  iKy/cto,  and 
TcuAw/o,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sac^d  to  her.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minsk va. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  sh« 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut  de  h.  H 
Os,;  Paus.  yi.  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fidt,  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  3^)  The  sacrifices  ofieied 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  suniame  of  Tavpo66\os  (Suid..s.  v.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  550;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  I.  c)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lamba. 
In  llion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  (i.  v,  woinf )  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  ofiered 
to  her  down  to  b.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Did,  o/Aiii,9.v9, 
Panathenaea  and  ArrhephoiHa. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronxe  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronse  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  LemnianSb  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  hince,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent  (Paus.  L  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griflins, 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Hom. 
//.  V.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  {Diet,  of  Ant  s.  v.  Aeais.) 
3.  The  round  Aigolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
aacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  knee.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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the  wean  a  dodc,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamyt.  The  general  ezpresuon  of  her  figure 
is  thoughtfulneet  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther ovid  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
comhed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  bdiind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  ra^er  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  AfjfthoL 
Bildert.  I  p.  46,  &c.;  Welcker,  ZeUteknft/ur  Gesek 
der  alUn  Knnti,  pw  256,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  (*A»i)i>aiof),  historical  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  'from  the  Greek 
adjective  fi>r  Aiheman,  the  fi>rmer  being  accentu- 
ated *Aftifraior,  and  the  latter  'A9i)Mubs.  (Eustath. 
o</  fL  '/3.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Perideidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  trace  for  one  year  which  in  b.  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies;  and  afterwards  with  Ari»- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  trace  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  1  ]  9,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Perideidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  fiunily  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  fiumly  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonua,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  a 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  snffsred  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(I>iod.  ziz.  94.} 

8b  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VIL 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthiansy  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  b.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  oonsequenoe  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  thoee  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Died.  Exe,  de  VirL  et 
VU,  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Peigamus.  [Eo- 
II SMS ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
freqnently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxL  9,  xxxiL  26, 
zxxiii.  11;  Liv.  zxxviiL  12,  IS,  x]iL55,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  &  c.  51.  (Cic 
lul  Fam.  zv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  rAOiJwuoj).  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  Ilcpi  Mifxo^M''«'>'  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellns  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  peihaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  CyxicuB,  mentioned  by  Prodns  (m 
Kudid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  b  printed  in  Thevenot^s 
MatkemaHei  VeUns,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec,  iv.  p.  222,  ftc.) 

2.  An  BPitiRAMMATic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Branck,  Anal.  li.  p.  257.) 

3.  AiuiBTORiciAN,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hermagoiaa.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (QuintiL  iii«  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Sblbucua,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  t» 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
writh  L.  Lidnias  Varro  Munena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  bis  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  ploc 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  STOIC  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 
rins in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c.  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  (*A0i(Muor},  a  native  of  NaiH 
cntis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypofifiort- 
ic^r,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  num.  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
^  times  of  Marcus^'"  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caiacalla  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  caUed  Halieyiiea  in- 
scribed to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  pi  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  bora  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successonk  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  a.  d*  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  CnsaiuB  for  the  death  of  Ulfnan  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  fxv.  p^  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entiued  Uie  De^moaopUdae^ 
ue,  the  Banqusi  of  ike  Learned^  or  else,  peih^is,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  7^  Contrwen  qfFBad$, 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  eariiest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Jao,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  firom  the  writings  of  poets,  his- 
torians, dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  fiicts  in  natural  history,  criticisms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Arehestntus 
[Archbstratus],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  ^e  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  feet,  whidi  Ite 
tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocrates,  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  Laurentius  (Aafifivios),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  axe  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors,  rekted  to  Timocrates:  a 
double  machinery,  which  t^-onld  have  been  incon- 
venient to  an  auUior  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dra^ 
matic  writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none^  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  feilure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utteriy  viohited 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  tha 
I  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  tb«  nbsnidity  of  collecting  at  it  the  prodace  of 
every  Muon  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in- 
tricate diMOBsions  introduced  apropot  of  wme 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  spe^ 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  andent 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  facts,  names  of 
authors  affd  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short»  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato^s  Phaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timocrates 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecmtes. 
The  praises  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  convemtion  of  the  savans  beffins.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicins 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Mintumae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  laiger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  bade  with- 
out landing.  Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.  g,  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  Uie  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  Wtti^,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nendly  are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  ihe  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (though  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  celebrating  the  festival  The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (vtyvo^Ka^  or  ttivvo- 
nfpi}?)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(tforpcoy),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabito 
the  pinna*s  shell  As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  tne  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g,  the  account 
of  the  it»»0ytikt\  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  Mv,  tSZoy,  d^v,  or  tidpiw. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
an  told  that  M.  was  formerly  the  same  as  ib-cp^ 
from  which  fiict  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen*s  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  firom  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose'h  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
fran  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.  Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
guests,  calls  for  bread  (dffrror),  **  not  however  for 
ArtuM  king  of  the  Messapians  ;**  and  then  we  are 
led  knck  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artus  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  T^txof* 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

]^8cc  Tdp  fcard  ^vyj^v  dScA^oy,  oil  hrovuro^ 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  iutroduced 
to  explain 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  BoUni  from  Bwtr  Im «ra  olyoS<r$eu  and  fi^tiv 
from  fierd  t6  Bituf,  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  ^vrtfy  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Andnoe.  [Arsinok,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  rod  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost^ 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeua, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  {Mot. Sat,  i.  4. 1),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  irspi  r»¥  iy  ^Lvff  paaUitwr- 
dmwy,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  ot 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  DeqmotopkisU  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rar« 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  1 2th  cent.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  referenoes  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
(Phalaru^  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (prefitce  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transfeirod  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  VariMu  Hidorie§  (middle  of  3rd  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Det/mo- 
aophixiM  also  fixmished  to  Mocrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saiumudiii  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus^s  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Atheiueus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  aro  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  Uie  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Gi«ece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
thero  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauser*s 
son.     It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  can* 
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tarj.  The  ralMcript  is  always  placed  after,  initead 
of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  ii  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaeus  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514 ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535 ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  veruon  of  Dalecampins  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600 ; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighauser,  Strasbuig,  14  vols.  8vo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindor^  3  vols.  Bvo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  tho  best,  Schweig^ 
hauser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ^orant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  tmnslation  of  Athe- 
naeus into  French  by  M.  Lefevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title  *^  Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athen^e,** 
1 789-1 791,5  vols.  4to.  A  good  artide  on  Sch weig- 
hauser^s  edition  will  be  found  in  Uie  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  iu.  1803.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AOifMuoO*  R  celebrated  phyn- 
cian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuma> 
ticL  He  was  bom  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Qalen  {De  Element,  ex  Hippoer.  i.  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457 ;  D^in.  Med,  prooem.  voL  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem,  PalpiL^  j-e.  c.  6.  voL  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Di0hr.  PvU.  iv.  10.  vol.  viiL  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Auielianus.  (De  Morb,  Aemt 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Aoatrinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (GaL  De  Diffmoac 
Pule,  L  3.  vol.  viiL  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodorus  (Diog.  Laert  ii  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  IHcL  of  Ante.  v.  Piteumatieij  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Yoluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Oalen  (De  Caua.  Symptom,  ii. 
8.  vol.  viL  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  (OolL  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  tiie  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  {CoU,  Medio,  i.  2. 
p.  206,  V.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clere's  //tff.  <£e  la  Mid, ;  Haller's  BibUotk.  Medic, 
PraoL  voL  i.  p.  190 ;  Osterhausen,  De  Seotae 
Pneumaiioorum  Medicomm  Historia,  AltorfL  1791, 
8vo.;  and  SprengePs  Hid.  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine^  IIcpl  Oiprnv  'SAw^a  *Ajrpt^i$f,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  PneumaticL  [W.  A.  O.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.  ff.N. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  rk9fnmy6pas)  delivere  in 
Thucydides  (vi  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  Ming  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Sjrmcuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  b.  c.  415.  He  is  called 
l^ftov  irpo<rran|9,  who^  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plebis.  (Miil- 
kr, />or.iiL9.§l.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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ATHENA'GORASCA^raY^pos).  ].  ASamian, 
the  SOD  of  Archestratides,  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Saraians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  b,  a  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

%,  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Polioreetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius  (Diod. 
XX.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  &  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii  5,  xxxiiL7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officor  of  the  same  name  in  tha 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thessalonica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xUv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  oi  this  nama, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {pro  ftaac  c.  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethus  dedicated  his  work 
ircpl  Twy  rapd  nXcrrM^i  impavfUimv  Ac^cwr  (Pho- 
tius.  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byiantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Ckron,  pw  4;  Fabric.  BiU,  Gmeo, 
vii  p.  101.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  QA»fivay6pas%  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Ensebius 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  DinerkUiomee  tn  Irenaewn,  In  this  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chria- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  fisith 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinns  was  tha 
disciple  of  Atheni^ras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippns 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras*s  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modem  scholars,  that  it  was  pres«ited  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  In  this  view 
Baronius,  Petavius,  Tillemont,  Mannus,  Fabricius, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Gemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupiU 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  AH  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apology,  and  of  a  treatiM  in  defence  of  tha 
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of  die  raMurection.  Both  of  theie  are  writ- 
tan  with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pore  Attic  ityle.  In  the  fint^  he  Tigoroneljr 
eombate  the  ehiuwet  of  atheiim,  profligacy,  and 
cannihaliem,  whioi  were  preteed  againet  the 
eaily  Chrifltiant.  In  the  eecond,  he  ahewe  with 
no  Uttle  ingenuity,  that  the  peaomptiTe  aigumente 
againet  the  Chrifltian  doctrine  of  the  retorrection 
are  incondoiive. 

The  beat  edition  of  the  woxke  of  Athenagoiaa 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Mar 
lanna,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hermias,  in  one  Tolume,  folio,  Paris,  1742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoxas  are  these :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1657,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1569,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Feirs,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
RechenbeigV  Leipiig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  pubU«hed  at  Paris  in  1616,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Oallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  G.  Lindner^s  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal  1774-76) 
deserre  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  AthenagoFBs,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
authors,  were  transhtted  into  English  by  Darid 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Poider,  London,  1 67db  See  T.  A.  Chirisse, 
Cbmmmtaiio  tie  Aikmagfonw  VUa  ei  Ser^atiiy  Lugd. 
Batar.  1819;  Polycarp  Leyser,  DitttrkUio  da  Atk^ 
magora,  Ups.  1 786.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  CA^^«7<(p«f)>  »  physi- 
dan,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  lAtin 
M8.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary at  Parin  Son^e  brante  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
gores  were  thooght  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Diatert. 
de  Nwmmit  qm/mtdtm  a  Snufrnam  M  Medioorwm 
Himarwm  penm$ns^  Lond.  1/24,  4to.)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name ;  but  thu  is  now 
generally  oonsideied  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  ZHcL 
tif  AwL  «.  V.  Mediau,)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Vaire  {JH  Bb  BumL  L  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  {De 
He  RiuL  I  1.  §  10).  [W.  A.  O.] 

ATHENA'IS  CAdiyroft).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bom  at  Exythrae. 
(Stiabw  sir.  p.  646.) 

2.  Sumamed  Philottorfftu  (^tA^oropyos),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  11^  king  of  Cappadoda,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobaneanes  III.  (Cw.  ad  Fam. 
XV.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iiL  p.  200.)  It  appean  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhd,  iiL  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobananes  I.  was  also  adled  Athenaia. 

3b  The  daughter  of  Leontius.    [Eudocia.] 

ATHB'NIUN  (*A^viMr).  1.  A  Citidan,  who  in 
the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrelogioal  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  chosen  leiSler  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilyboeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
dotts  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  alitei^ 
wards  released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Lidnins  Lucullus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
he  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
his  gnmad  for  some  time  suooesslullT,  but  in  b.  c. 
101  the  Romaae  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 
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AquiUitts,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
senta,  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  /hym.  xxxvL;  Florus,  iiL  19;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  iiL  26,  64.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Go- 
dius.   (Cic.  ad  Attn,  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
2a4i6$paKMs)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Argive.   (Athen.  viiL  p.  343.) 

4.  [Aristion.] 

5.  A  mythogrepher  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (L  917)  and  Homer  (IL  xv.  718V 
(Comp.  hoheck^ Aiflaoph,  iL  p.  1220.)    [C.  P.  M.J 

ATHE'NION  (^ABv^imy),  a  Greek  physidan, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soreuus  (De  Arte  OUtetr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistretus,  and 
who  must  thererore  have  lived  some  time  between 
^e  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic,  v.  26.  p.  96.)     [W.  A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  Thiace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ghiudon  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemponury  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  he 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  hii  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  1 1,  a.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (fined,  Mem.  d^gii 
AwL  Jme.  L  30 ;  Miiller,  Arch,  d,  Kutui,  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  CAe^Pnrwos\  a  Greek  pbysi- 
dan  (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  fint  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Laigus.  (De  Oompoe.  Medioum,  c 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  nmy  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compoe,  Medicanu 
sea  Loooe^  iv.  8.  vol  xiL  p.  789.)     [W.  A.  G.j 

ATHENOCLES  ('MnvoKknz),  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Aniisus  in 
Pontns,  and  called  the  place  Peixaeeus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Streb.  xiL  p.  647.) 

2.  Of  Cysicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  undentood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenodes  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Modes 
(Agathiaa,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  *A0i7rairA^t),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e.,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CAftiy<J5«pof).  1.  Of  Aa- 
N08,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disdple  of  Aristoclee  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  ViL  SopiieL  ii.  14 ;  Eudoda,  p.  61.) 

2.  The  fether  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  s.  o.  "Aparos.) 

3w  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cananitu 
(Kapmlnis)  from  Cana  in  Cilida,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tanua.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  {ad  AiL  xvL  11)  calia 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probably  ho  ma 
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infltnicted  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  after^ 
wards  went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianns,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  &ronr  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerahle 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass,  lit  36,  Ivi.  43 ;  Zonaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (i.  6)  telle  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet  CUmd,  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
bj  Boethns,  a  iavonrite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  Kgd  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674 ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  7,  ad  AtL  xvL  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  agunst  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
in  OaUff.  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic.  Caieg.  p.  1 5,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm,  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio ;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  f  Steph.  *A7X'o^'j) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Popfie.  17); 
of  one  TtfH  (TirouSny  iced  vaiMas  (Athen.  xii.  p.  519); 
of  a  work  called  ncpdroroc  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Oraee.  iii. 
p.  543;  Hoffinann,  DimerL  de  Athen.  Tanensi, 
Lips.  1732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mimoiret  de  VAcad,  des 
Inser.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Sumamed  Cordylio  (KopSuAiW),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  bom  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent  He  removed  from  Peigamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
<Strab.  xiv.  p.  674;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34;  Plut 
Chi.  Min,  10 ;  Senec.  de  TranquUL  Ammi^  c  3,  Ep. 
X.  4.) 

5.  An  Erbtriak,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Hofurnftara.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodbs,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian.  (iL  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  ofifences  were  not  equaL 

8.  Of  Tarsur.     [See  Nos.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tvoa,  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  B.  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xil  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CABriy^^wpos),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemie  2>iMcues,  'EirtSi^fua,  is 
quoti^d.    (5vwpo9.  viii.  9.  §  1.)         [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CAOnvi^mpos),  1.  A  star 
tuary,  a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potamL  He  was  also  filmed  for  his 
•tatuet  of  distinguiahad  women.    He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polydetus,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  (Paua  x.  9.  §  8 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Laocoon.    [Aowanobr.]       [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENO'GENES  ('A0i7i^^i^f),the  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephaiioii. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  ('Aev^oy^^h  »  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  fnends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  fact  from  St  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  (De  Spmin 
AtnetOy  c.  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (9/xyot  4oi0ip6s) 
beginning  AS^a  i»  iir^<rrotf  e«^,  and  the  evening 
hymn  (u/iyot  iawtpii^)  beginning  ^s  l\ap6v 
ttyiat  96^s.  (For  the  hymns  themselves,  see 
Usher,  Disf.  de  Symbulo-Apostoiico,  &c.  p.  33 ; 
Thomas  Smith*s  MiteeUanea  priara,  p.  1 52 ;  Far 
bri&  Bibl,  Or.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)  But  BasU  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  &lls 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Litenma  (ed.  1688),  hut  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libris  et  Officii*  EocUsiaslicie 
Graeeorwnt^  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologies  represent  as' suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  suppose 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M,  Amelias  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodua.  (Le  Moyne,  Varia  Saertk,  iL  pp. 
1095-^;  Tillemont,  Memoireg,  &c.  iL  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologioo-Cnlioa,  &c.  iv.  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Gr,  vii.  pp.  170-2.)     [J.M.M.] 

ATHO'US  f  A0wot),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  a  v.;  AeschyL  J  gam,  270.)       [L.S.] 

ATHRYILA'TUS  CAepvtKarot)^  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Sjfmpoeiaeon  (iii  4), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  ot 
the  first  or  the  banning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHYMBRUS  CAOv/ngpis),  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  CAW^poaoj),  and  HYDRE'LUS  CrSfnt 
Aot),  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Lacedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  Utter  regarded 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  $.v.''ABviJi€pa.) 

A'TIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  of 
Aricia,  and  of  JuHa,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octavius,  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet  OcL 
4 ;  VelL  Pat  n.  59.)    She  pretended  that  Aogustua 
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tlie  ton  of  Apollo,  who  had  intefcounie  with 
her  in  the  fonn  of  a  dngon,  while  the  wm  sleeping 
on  one  oocaaion  in  die  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
CasA.  zlv.  1;  Suet  OeL  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  ton,  and  i»  on  this 
aeoount  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Oiaochi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  59,  when  her 
son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  &6.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  greaVuncle  had  left 
him.  (Plot  Oic  44 ;  Suet.  OcL  8 ;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  60 ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  tirst  con- 
sulship of  her  son,  B.  c.  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  fimeiaL  (Suet  OoL  61 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
xlTiL  17.) 

ATIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripu  we 
find  both  AtUtii  and  A  tiu$,  Tliis  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  erer  attained  the  consulship ;  but«  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother^s 
side  [Atia],  the  6attery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys.  (Virg.  Aen.  t.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Balbub,  Labixnus,  Rufuk,  Varus  : 
for  those  who  hare  no  cognomens,  see  Atiur. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbus  and  I^bienus.     (EckheL,  v.  p.  145.) 

ATPDIUS  GE'MINUa     [Gbminus.] 

ATI'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  l,  but 
in  MS8.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  BulbuSiCalatinum, 
LoNOUR,  Rboulvs,  Sbrranus  ;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  zi. 
61.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  in  B.  a 
3<)5 ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  SaroMtUf  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Stmmui,  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  hare  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atill  and  underneath  Roma. 
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ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  Hist.  Jur,  Rom. 
§  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  firom  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  refeired 
to  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  (  Hitt.  Jur. 
Rom,  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit  4. 
%  7.  pr.9  that  he  published  rt$p(m$a,       [J.  T.  G.] 


ATI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consokr 
tribune  b.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  18,  ISf 
Died.  xiv.  64, 90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  firom 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  811, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  pe»> 
pie  by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  tw»-thiids  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consub.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  a  a  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  c 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (LIt.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea« 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
B.  c.  215.     (Liy.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.     (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
viua,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  PauUus  to 
Samothraoe  in  a  c.  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
27  s  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perish^,  according  to  Suetonius 
(  TUk  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tadtus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

Lb  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  Pnblitu  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  (Amic  c.  2),  Acilius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Cornn- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  projitendo.  He 
was  the  fint  Roman  who  vras  calleid  by  the  people 
Sapiau^  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  a  c.  304)  had  z»- 
quired  the  cognomen  Sophaa^  less  expressive  to 
lAtin  earsL  Sapitna  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Oell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  23  ;  Heinec.  Hid.  Jur.  Rom,  § 
125.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  chissed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vnl- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  {Ap,  GelL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic  de  Pin,  i.  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Cae$.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  fiflrmer ;  and  this  would  be  a  toffident 
iBBfton  whv  Sedigitu  dasaed  him  among  the  oomk 
poets,  without  haTing  reeoune  to  the  improbable 
conjectnie  of  Weichert  {Poet,  Latm,  IteUquiae, 
p.  1 39),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electia  of  Sopho- 
des  into  a  oomedy.  Among  hi«  other  plays  we 
have  the  titles  of  the  following:  Mur6ywof  (Cic. 
TWc  l)up.  ir.  11),  Boeotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  Miiller),  'AypoutoSf  and  CotnmoriaUet.  (Varr. 
ap,  Cfell.  iii.  S.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  hist  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  Une  quoted  by  Cicero  {ad 
AtL  zitr.  20),  and  a  few  woids  presenred  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L,  L,  yii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atiliua  has  oome  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  L  e.) 
calls  him  potia  durisfiauu^  and  Licinius  describes 
him  as  fimtu  $criptor,    (Cic.  de  Pm.  L  &) 

ATIXIUS    FORTUNATIA'NUS.      [Foa- 

TUNATIANUH.] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac  Aim.  xr,  56,  71.) 

ATIME'TUS,  a  ficeedman  and  paramour  of  l)o- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  firom  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann*  ziii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIME'TUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  n  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  andent  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Laigus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  {IM  Compos. 
Medkam,  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physidan  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (IM  Oompot,  Medicam,  tee,  Loeoi,  iv.  8,  voL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atimeinu  (*Ari- 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  andent  inscription  with  ^e  title  Ardnaler^ 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  leign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric  BiU,  Gr. 
vol.  xiii  p.  94,  ed.vet ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Laig.  pp.  188-9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freed- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  lEreedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  fiurmann 
{Anth.  LaL  vol  iL  p.  90),  Meyer  (ArUh,  LciL  n. 
1274),  and  Wemsdorf  {Po'iL  LaL  Min.  vol  iiL 

L213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
tin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  skve  of 
Casuns,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  ( Wemsdori^  vol 
iii.  p.  139) ;  and  Lipsius  (od  Tac  Aim,  xiil  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freedman  of 
Domitia  spoken  of  above ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATrNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  omsulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  b.  c. 
188.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Labko. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Atius,  the  &st  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
Liv.  xli  7.) 

2.  C.  Anus,  the  Pelignian,  bdonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  po«esdon  of  SnfaM, 
when  Caenr  invaded  Italy,  B.  c.  49.  Caenr  do- 
qiatched  M.  Antony  against  the  tovrn,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antonyms  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  firom  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.  A  a  i.  1&)  Cicero  writes  {ad  AtL  viii.  4) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ("ArAat),  according  to  Hesiod  {Theoff. 
507,  &C.),  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Cljrmene,  and  a 
brother  (k  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (L  2.  ^  3),  his  mother^s 
name  was  Asia ;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (Pub, 
Pm^),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.     For 
other  accounts  see  Died.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat.  Cri- 
Oae^  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  247.     According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poons,  Adas  knows 
the   depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the   long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(dt»4Af  ixovffC^  earth  and  heaven.    {Od,  L  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  his 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  Aeschyl  Prom.  347,  &c.; 
Pans.  T.  18.  §  1, 11.  §  2.)     In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  deicribed  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth;  and  several  mo- 
dem scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  d^ju^s  Ix^vo-i;   if  the  signification  is 
''die  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,'*  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  bdng  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth^s 
Burfiue;  but  if  they  mean  **bear  on  support  all 
around,**  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  oppareHtljf,    In  either  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.    In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Athis,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven-bearing  Atlas  is,  aooordiqg  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  peiBonification  of  a  cosmographie 
notion,  which  arose  fi:om  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  ita 
relation  to  the  earth;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  aa  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.    (Hedod,  Le,; 
Hygin.  Pab,  150.)  Still  kter  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  ratioiulistic  inter* 
pretations  upon  it,  and  make  AtfaM  a  man  who  was 
metamorphoeed  into  a  mountain.   Thus  Ovid  {MeL 
iv.  630,  dtc,  comp.  il  296)  relates,  that  PerMas  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  nfioaed, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.    Others  go  still 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerfiil  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  Stan,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.     Hence  the 
expresuon  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
rqiarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Died,  ill  60,  iv.  27;  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  S ;  Serv.  ad 
Am,  I  745 ;  Tieta.  ad  Lyeopkr.  873.)     At  fint, 
the  story  of  AtUs  referred  to  one  mountain  only. 
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whiek  waa  beiiered  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundaiy 
of  the  eaith ;  bat,  m  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  waa  tnuisferied  to  other  pkcet, 
and  that  we  read  of  aMauritaniaii,  Italian,  Aiuidiaii, 
and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  i.  61;  Serv.  ad  Aem,  viii.  134.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
benrs  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
Kiid  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperia,  of  the  Hyades  and  Heape- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maea  by 
Sterope.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serv. 
oJ  Am.  viii.  1 30.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  llyas 
and  Heaperus,  are  likewise  called  hia  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  83.)  Atlaa  waa 
painted  by  Panaenua  on  the  parapet  aorrounding 
the  atatue  of  the  Olympian  Zena  (Paua.  v.  1 1.  §  2); 
«n  the  cheat  of  Cypaelua  he  was  aeen  carrying  heft- 
Ten  and  holding  in  hia  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae  he  was  likewise  repreaented.  (Paua.  v. 
18.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §  7;  comp,  Heffter,  in  the  AUjftM. 
Scktdxeiiung  for  1832,  No.  7i,  &c.;  E.  Gerhard, 
Arckemorot  mnd  di$  Ueqmiien^  Berlin,  1838; 
KtmetUaU  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c. ;  G.  Hermann, 
Disaertatio  de  Atiante^  Lipa.  1820.)  [L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  CAroffva),  the  daughter  of  Cyrua, 
and  the  wife  aucoeaaively  of  her  brother  Cambyaea, 
of  Smcrdia  the  Magiaii,  and  of  Dareiua  Hystaspis, 
ever  whom  she  poafceaaod  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  deacription  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
cedea  [Dbmocbdbs],  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have  uiged 
Dareiua  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareiua  four  aons,  Xerxea,  Masiatea,  Achaemenea, 
and  Hyataspes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
▼112,3,64,82,97;  AeachyL  Perne.)  According 
to  a  tale  related  by  Aapaaina  (ad  Aruiot,  Etkie.  p. 
124),  Atoaaa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  aon 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Hellanicua  rebited  (Tatian,  &  Oraee,  iniL;  Clem. 
Alex.6;(roiii.  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atoaaa 
waa  the  fint  who  wrote  epiatlea.  Thia  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  (Pialarit^  p.  385,  &c.),and 
ia  employed  by  him  aa  one  aigument  againat 
the  auth«Qticity  of  the  pretended  epiatlea  of  Pha- 
laris.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  fiunHy-name  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gena.  The  Atiatini  were  patriciana,  and 
were  diatinguiahed  in  the  early  hiatory  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  a  c.  380,  no  member  of 
the  fomily  ia  mentioned  till  b.  c.  34. 

1.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  oonaul  b.  c. 
497.  (Liv.  iL  21;  Dionya.  vi  1.)  He  had  the 
chai^  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillua  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously pkioed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  hia  colleague  in  obtaining  a  aupply  of 
com  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii  34  ;  Dionya.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Uemicana  and  Volaciana  in 
487,  Atratinua  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viiL  64.)  He  was  interrex 
in  482.     (Dionys.  viiL  90.) 

2.  A  Sbmpronius  A.  p.  Atratinus,  aon  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  a.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
thia  office  waa  firat  inatituted.  In  conaequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auKpioes,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys,  zi  61;  Diod.  zii  32.) 
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No.  1,  conaul  b.  c.  444.  He  was  cenair  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papiriua  Mugilianua,  and 
they  were  the  fint  who  he^l  thia  office.  (Dionya. 
xi  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  U.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmpronius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
aon  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
b.  a  425,  420,  and  416,  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xii  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbmpronius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
aon  of  No.  2,  whence  he  ia  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  patrmiia  of  No.  4,  waa  oonaul  b.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  againat  the  Volaciana. 
Through  his  n^Ugenoe  and  careleaaness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  neariy  defeated,  and  was  aaved 
only  through  the  exertiona  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officen  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  both 
annies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  oondtict  of  Atnitinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  bv  the 
tribune  L.  Hortenuus,  but  the  chaige  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  othen  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  aerved  under 
Atratinua,  and  had  bmn  elected  tribunea.  It 
waa  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinua  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  87 — 
42,  44 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atratinvs,  maater  of  the 
horae  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
B.  &  380.    (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet. 
d»  Ciar.  Risi.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinuab 
(Pro  GuL  1,  3,  7.)  Thia  Atratinua  is  apparently 
the  aame  as  the  conaul  of  b.  c  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  reaigned  in  hia  iavoor. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ("Arpo^X  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bare, 
from  whom  tne  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeods  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
«.  e.)  He  was  the  fether  of  Hippodaineia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  wUl  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenns.  ( An- 
touin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  &G.)        [L.  S.] 

ATREIDES  ('ATpc(8i7s),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  deaignate  hia  aona  and  deacendanta. 
When  uaed  in  the  aingular,  it  commonly  deaigiiatea 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  aignifiea  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Meuelaua.  (Horn.  //.  i. 
12,  &c ;  Hor.  Carm,  iL  4.  7,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  ('Arpcdf),  a  aon  of  Pelopa  and  Hip- 
podameia,  a  grandJaon  of  Tantalua,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyeatea  and  Nicippe.  [Pblops.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleiathenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  aon 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Meuelaua,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Plt-isthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [AoambmnonJ  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestea.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Orett.  5;  Soph.  Aj,  1271;  Hygin.  Fab,  83, 
&&;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  462.)  The  tragic  (ate  of  the 
houae  of  Tantalua  gave  ample  materiala  to  the  tnir 
gic  poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modificati(uis  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginua.  The 
atory  of  Atreua  begina  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  atep-brother  Chryeippue, 
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the  ton  of  Pelope  and  the  nymph  Azioche  or  Da- 
xiaU  (Hygin.  FoA.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  11.  u.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  9), 
who  Beems  himielf  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  ^ght,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  fiite  of  Chrysippus.  Sthenelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
SchoL  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Euiysthena,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Heradeids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the'  house  of 
Tantalusw  Thyestes  seduced  Ae'rope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  hunb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.  ok/ /^om. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  bis  own  child,  com- 
manding him.  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circmnstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  hare  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meaL  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bonea.of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,'  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  ii^om.  1598; 
Soph.  Aj.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  fiunine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  fitther,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Agavu  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  wi^  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  Aftei^ 
wards,  when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis* 
thus  was  recognised  by  his  father ;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thycbtes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself  who  was  just  offering  np 
a  sacrifioe  on  the  sea-coast  (Hygin.  Fab.  8K.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  16.  §5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (L  e.),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  stiil 
(MUller,  OresftotA.  p.  289)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Miiller  there  describes  are.  above  ground,  wheretts 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  ^6yauL         [L.  S.] 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  &  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  B.  O.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by^  Caenr 
in  Africa,  b.  c  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caet. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.     [Abschines,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  f  ArpoirttTijf ),  called  Atrapea  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  oif 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Modes,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Sacesinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Ouagamela,  b.  a  331.  After  the  death  of 
DareiuB,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Perdiocas  in  the  nuptials  oelebmted  at 
Susa  in  b.  c.  3*24 ;  and  he  received  from  his  fiither- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  viL  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Died.  /.  e.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amaaons ;  but  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
disbelieved  the  story.     . 

ATROPOS.     [MoiRAB.] 

ATTA,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  b.  a  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nyuL  m  Eumb.  Chron,  OL  175,  8.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  {s.  r.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstiuice 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  (Bp.  ii.  1.  79), 

'^  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floresque  paumimUi  Attae 
Fabula,  si  dubitem  \^ 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  &ther  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  {pro  Se^io^  51),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  iogatae  toiberuariaB 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us :  Aedilida  (Oell.  vii.  9 ;  Diomed.  iii  p.  487) ; 
Aquae  Calidae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  133.  11,  13.0.  7); 
ConcUiatrix  (Qell  vii.  9);  LuctdmxHo  (Non.  Marc 
p.  468.  22);  Afo/srlsro,  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (SchoL  Cruqu.  ad  /for.  ^.  iL  1.  80);  Af^ffOh 
lentia  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Ed.  vii.  33);  .SiMnw  (Prift- 
cian,  viL  p.  764);  SttppUeaUo  (Macrob.  Sal,  ii,  14); 
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Tiro  Proficaeau,    (Priician,  Tiii.  p.  828.)     The  ' 
firagmenU  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  PotL 
SoBn.  Lot.  ToL  V.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c. ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Foci.  Lot  Reliqmae,  p.  345. 

ATTAOI'NUS  CArrcpyiwf ),  the  son  of  Phry- 
non,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Pans. 
▼iL  10.  §  1),  and  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonins  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebea,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  &  c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginus  made  his 
escape,  but  his  fiuiiily  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
nias,  who  diamissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod. 
ix.  15,  86,  88 ;  Athen  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL,  a  judge  and  pro- 
consul  under  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  l^st, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  d.  1073,  a 
work  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  volrifM  voiukov  ifroi  irpayfuvnici^.  This 
woik  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume  of  bis  collection.  Jus  Graeoo-Romanum, 
If  it  is  a /went,  aa  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  foct  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  UolrifM  wfUK^tr  is 
usually  trandated  o/nm  dsjure.  The  historians  of 
Roman  law  before  Ritter  (Ritter,  ad  Hektec.  Hist. 
J.  R.  %  406)  wrote  '^imj/M  for  woiri/Aa,  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunckvius  (Bach,  Hist.  J.  Jt-p,  682)  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extmcts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary work,  tr^vcu^is  rAv  y6fiuy,  by  Michael 
Psellus,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whoreas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
voAiTiMol  orfxoi,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.  [Pssllus.]  (Heimbach,  Aneodo^  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Hiatoriae  Juris  Graeeo- 
Bomam  delineatio,p.7l,  Heidelberg,  1839.)  [J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  CATToAr^ir),  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost  His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  prefisce  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribaaius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  fATToAoj).  1 .  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  a  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2),  die  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  93, 
xfii.  2.)    At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantitji  of  tiie  name  appears  from  the 
kst  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leundavins : 

*0  Mixcn)A  iMvwros  *ATraA«cfn7s. 
In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  'ArroAviwriyf.     It  is  derived  from  the 
pkwe  Attala. 
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marriage  of  his  niece,  Attalus,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yv^ios)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  apd  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut  AUa.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  thou^^  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attains  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip*s  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalus 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  fiunily,  and  one  of  Philip^s  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revengt*d  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  b.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist 
Pol.  V.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi.  93;  Pint  AUr.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  previouitly  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amvntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexandei,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus, and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Hec»' 
tens  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xviL  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  oflficers,  was  accused  with  his  J)ro- 
thers,  Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  b.  c  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amvn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  B.  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  oflicers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
agiunst  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, B.  c.  323)  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offl- 
cen  who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attalus  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brothei^in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  b.  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treaaures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  sunendered  to  him  by  Archehiusi 
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who  bad  been  appointed  goyemor  of  the  town,  and 
by  meani  of  these  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37 ; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccas.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  zviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  a.  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  a  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
Attains  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  &  a  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

8.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus,  b.  c.  333,  and  Ouagar 
mela,  a  c.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  a 
823,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar 
rangements  made  by  Alexander*s  generals;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued.  Attains,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  8)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Tripaiadisns  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  b.c. 
821.  (Arrian,  ap,  PhoL  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  K  10.)  It 
is  evident,  fr-om  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  difiierent  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromenes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gnmus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochns  the  Great).  [Eumxnbs.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  B.  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Gh&uls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ; 
Pans.  18.  §  1,  X.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxviiL  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  L  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  fiunily  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  b.  a 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Mtueb.  Graec  p.  186 ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Ceniunus  (b.  c  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  B.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Acharus]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itsel£  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Bysantines(B.c.  220),  Attains  took  part 
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with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Poly^ 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effeo> 
tive  assistance.  In  b.  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  b.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  B.  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaeans. 
(Liy.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparethus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreus,  and  took  Opus* 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  tovni,  he  narrowly  escaped  fiUling 
into  Philip^s  hands;  and  hearing  that  Pmsias» 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Peigamus,  he  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  29,  80,  83,  xxviiL 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pea- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (liv.  xzix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  latter ;  and  in  b.  c.  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Peigamna.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  RbodianSi 
in  which  Philip  was  in  &ct  defeated  virith  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attains,  having  incautiously  pur^ 
sued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  £sr,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 — S ;  Liv.  xxxiL  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat- 
tering honoun  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvL  25,  26 ;  Liv, 
xxxL  14,  15  ;  Paus.  L  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abydos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
( Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  199, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 
XXXL  44—47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  tc 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  tbe  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Rorsana.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45 — 47, 
xxxiL  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attains  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aeginik  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detachinff  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.     He  was  ooo- 
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▼eyed  to  Pergamut,  and  died  the  nine  year,  in  the 
•eTeDty-wcond  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  yean^  (IJt.  xzzii  16,  Id,  23,  24,  33, 
xxxiii  2,21;  Polyb.  imi  2,8, 16,  zviil2i,  xxiL 

2,  &C.)  Ae  a  ruler,  hie  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice ;  he  was  a  fiuthful  ally,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  for 
ther.  He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Laert  itr.  8 ;  Athen.  xt.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N.  Tiii. 
74,  zxzir.  19.  §  24,  zzxr.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
ApoUonias  or  ApoUonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Eumenes, 
who  succeeded  him.  Attains,  Philetaems,  and 
Athenaeus. 

XL  Sumamed  Pbiladblpbus,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attains  I.,  and  was  bom  in  a  c.  200.  (Lu- 
cian,  Maerob,  12 ;  Strab.  ziii.  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
ployed  by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opem- 
tions.  In  &  c.  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
nes, he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Sipylns.  (Liv.  zxzviL  18,  48.)  In 
fi.  c.  189,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  in  his  expedition  into  Oalatia.  (Liv.  xxxyiii. 
12 ;  Polyb.  xxii.  22.)  In  182,  he  senred  his  bro- 
ther in  his  war  with  Phamaoes.  (Polyb.  xxt.  4, 6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (LiT. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Rome  as  ambassador ;  in  B.  c.  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
SEXXT.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Phamaees  (Polyb.  xxy.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory  ov^  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill^favour  at  Rome  at  this  time. 
Attains  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  physician  named  Stretius,  to 
abandon  his  designs^  (Liv.  xlv.  19,20;  Polyb. 
zxx.  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polybw  xxxi  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attains  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  a 
159.  Hi*,  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Arianthes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridatea. 
In  &  c.  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
talus  for  the  losses  ne  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  6, 
xxxii.  25,  &&,  xxxiii  1, 6, 10, 1 1 ;  Appian,  MUkr, 

3,  &C.;  Diod.  xxxL  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Poiphyr.  ap.E9ueb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin. xxxT.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nioomedes 
against  his  &ther  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thrar 
dan  prince,  the  fisther-in-law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 
xxxiiL  Exc  p.  595,  && ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
sent  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  L  c ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  PhUopoemen. 
(Plut  Mor,  p.  792.)  He  founded  Phikdelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  Byz. «. v.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
Bcienooa,  and  was  hunself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  H,  N,  vii  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
viii.  74 ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  346,  xiv.  pw  634.)  He 
died  B.  c.  138,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Sumamed  Philombtor,  was  the  son  ol 
Eumenes  11.  and  Stratonioe,  daughter  of  Ariarar 
thes,  king  of  Cappuiocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  witn  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attains  II.  &  c  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  htst,  seised  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  b.  c.  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun^s  rays  while  ensaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  nis  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  624;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
JustiiL  xxxvi.  14;  Diod.  xxxi  v.  Exc.  p.  601; 
Varro,  JL  JL  Prset;  Columell.  11.  §  8;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviu.  5  ;  Liv.  £:piL  58  ;  Pint.  Tib.  Oracek, 
14;  VelLPat.il4;  Floriu,ii20;  Appian.  Afittr. 
62,  BdL  Cm,  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.   [Aristonicu&J        [C  P.  M.] 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  fint  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
bom  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  b  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgitts,  xiL  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
biwop.  (Sosomen,  HiiL  EoeL  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric^li  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius,  and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retin  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philoatorsius,  xii  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  &ewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sowmen,  Hiii,  JEeol,  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric^s  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  jJain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  tlie 
d<miestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Atanlphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  aptui  FhoL  p.  68),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono> 
rius,  was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Htmorius  in  his  former  proa- 
perity,  vis.  ^e  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  d.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefiroy*s  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  tbe  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano^  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13]. 

The  obverse  is,  priscus.  attalvb.  p.  p.  auo., 
a  protome  of  Attains,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  fnehead, 
and  the  jtalmdammiimm  fostened  across  the  tight 
shoulder  with  the  usual  hnUa, 

The  reverse  is,  imvigta.  rov a.  abtbrna.  r.  v. 
I  Romoi   helmeted  and  dnqwd  to   the  feet,  sit* 
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ling  in  front  on  >  chur  ornanwnMd  on  o«ch  ride 
with  lioDi'  hoadi)  in  the  rigU  hud  ihe  holdx  b 
globo,  aa  which  ft  imaU  Vicuiiy  ii  ftluidiDg  mdA 
holding  in  her  right  band  h  cntwa  and  in  her  Jaft  a 
bnnch  of  palm  ^  the  ie/t  reiU  upon  n  tpflBt  with 
•  long  iron  howl,  and  inyerted.  (A.  P.  S.] 


ATTALUS,  lit«rarj,  1.  A  Stme  philoupher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberiut,  who  wm  defrauded  (^  hii 
property  bj  Sejonui,  and  reduced  to  cultivota  the 
gnnnd.  (Senee.  Aua  S.p.  W.ed.  Bip]  He  taught 
the  philoHphei  Seneca  {Bfi.  lOH),  who  frequently 
quoteo  him.  and  apeak  >  of  iiim  in  the  higheii  tenni. 
(Comp.  .\ai.  Qwiad.  ii.  BO.  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72.  81, 
ll}9.)  Tlie  elder  Seneca  deecribei  him  (Sma.  tc] 
M  a  nuin  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  br  the  acutwt 
philoaopher  of  nil  age.  We  hare  mention  of  n 
vork  of  hii  on  lightning  (AU.Qwicitii.  48);  and 
it  ia  (uppOKd  that  hs  may  be  the  author  of  the 
nafKH/iiol  peferred  lo  by  Heiychiu»{i.B.Ki^>TOiwi) 
u  wrillen  by  one  Altai  ui. 

3.  A  Sophiit  in  the  lecond  centniy  of  the  CIuu- 
tian  elB,  the  eon  of  Polemon,  and  giand&llier  of 
the  Sopbiit  Hennocntea.  {Philaetr.  fiL  SopA. 
ii.  36.  §  2.1  Hii  name  occor*  on  the  coina  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Oleoriui'i  edition 
of  PhiloatiBlui  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
•cription  ATTAAOJ  30*12.  TAIJ  nATPlXI 
XMTP.  AAOK.,  which  ii  interpreted.  "Attalua,  th» 
Sophirt,  to  hii  natire  citiei  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  ii  conjeclnred  to  hare  been  [he  place  of 
hii  binb,  the  fbimec  to  have  adopted  him  a*  a 

ATTALUS  CArraXat),  a  phyndan  al  Eome 
in  the  eecond  century  after  Chriit,  who  wai  a 
pnpil  of  Soranoi,  and  belonged  to  tbe  aect  of  the 
MclhodicL  He  !■  mentioned  by  Oalen  (iJa  Mtli. 
Mai.  liiL  IS.  toL  i.  p.  810.  die.)  aa  baring  mia- 
taken  die  diteaae  of  which  tbe  Stmc  philoaopber 
'i'heagenea  died.  [W.  A.  0.] 

A'TTALUS  ( -ArraAor),  an  Athenian  itatuarr, 
the  ion  of  And^^thnt.  Hanvniai  (iL  1 9.  g  3) 
Dtentiona  a  itatoe  of  Apollo  Lylceioi,iu  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argoi,  which  wai  made  by  him. 
Hii  name  hai  been  found  on  a  ilalue  diicarercd  on 
tbe  lite  of  the  theolre  al  Atgoa  (Bookh.  Corp,  In. 
No.  IU6),  and  on  a  biuL  (Welcker,  KunMaU, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTIS  ^K-rfa  or'h-rta),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ctanani,  Erom  whom  Atlica,  which  wai  be- 
fon  called  Aclaea,  woi  believed  to  have  derived  ili 
name.  (Paui.  i.  E.  §  6.)  The  two  bird*  into  whicb 
Philoroele  and  her  tiitar  Procne  *erB  rociamor- 
phoaed,  wen  likewiae  called  Aitii.  (Martial,  i.  £4. 
fl,  r.  67.  3.)  [US.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAPLIUS.  a  Roman  knight, 
waa  the  totor,  and  hfterwarda  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Uadriin.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Atlianui,  in 
cnnjnnctjan  with  PIgiina,  cauied  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  empemr)  sad  the  latter  alter  hii  ao- 
ceaaion  enrolled  Atiiuiiu  in  the  lenate,  made  htm 
pcaefectua  piaetorio,  and  conferred  npon  him  thr 
luiignia  «!  the  coniulnhip.     lie  nbieiiuenlly  fell. 
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howeier,  under   the  dtaplmure   of  the  emperoe. 
(Spart.  Hadr.  1,  *,  6,  15  ;  Dion  Can.  liii.  1.) 
ATTICA.    [Attitui,  T.  PoMPonrUB.) 
A'TTICUS,  ANTCNIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quinliliaii.    (!<ni«e. 
Ah*.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [US.] 

A'TTlCUa.  biihap  of  CoNn-^NTiHaFLi,  wu 
born  at  Sebaite,  now  Siraa,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  wai  educated  in  the  aecetic  diuipline  of  (he 
*'""''"  ■  '       'eye  of  fiiwiathiui 
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to  the  onhodoi  church.  Hr  wu  ordnined  a  pre*- 
byler  al  Conatanlinople ;  und  in  the  violent  lou- 
lentioni  between  the  friendi  and  the  enemiei  of 
the  famoua  ChryioiUim,  he  lided  with  Ihe  latter. 
After  the  d«th  of  Anaciui,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  lee  of  Conalsn  line  pie  on  occoiion  of  the  le- 
cond  baniihment  of  Chrjioitom,  Atticni  luneeded 
to  Ibe  office,  although  the  illnitrioui  eiile  wu  itill 
living.  The  etdeiiailical  hiiiorioni,  Socratee  and 
Soiomen.  deactibe  Atticui  oi  a  man  of  great  nh- 
lutol  prudence,  and  both  of  them  leiti^  that  ha 
admioittered  the  aflaire  of  the  chureh  with  wiidnm 
and  lucceH.  Hia  learning  aeema  to  hare  been 
reapectablei  hta  preaching,  we  are  told,  wa*  not 
attractive.  Hii  general  manner  waa  extremely 
winning,  and  he  wai  porticnlorly  diitinguiahed  lor 
hii  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  diilroH 
amounting  almoat  10  bmine  prevailed  at  Nicaeo,  he 
aent  a  laiie  aum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  tbe  luf- 
fering  population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopiut,  the  biah<^  of  the  place,  which  ia  extant  in 
the  Ecdeaiaitical  Hialory  of  Socmtei.  In  fail 
treatment  of  heretio,  he  ii  uid  to  hare  exhibited 
a  judicioui  combination  of  kindneia  nnd  leverity. 
He  ipoke  chariublv  of  (he  NovaUana,  and  com- 
mended their  infieiible  adherence  lo  Ihe  true  faith 
under  (he  peraecuiiona  of  Conttaniiua  and  Valeni, 
though  be  condemned  their  tenoi  of  coDiEDUDion  aa 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  ii  recorded, 
howerer,  by  MariuiMenstor  that  when  Coeleatiu, 
(he  well-kaown  diiciple  of  Pelagiua,  viailed  Con- 
i(antinople,  Atlicui  expelled  him  fmm  the  city, 
and  lent  letten  to  Ihe  biihopa  of  vnrioua  aee^ 
warning  them  againit  him.  He  wai  himielf  laid 
under  lentence  of  eieommanicalion  by  the  weitem 
blihopi  for  refilling  to  iniert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceaied  Chryioitom  in  the  dqrtfyaU  or  church  regti- 
ten.     In  Ua  end,  Atticui  complied  wiih  the  de- 

of  the  wwtem  chureha.  He  ii  aaid  by  Soerale*  to 
have  foretold  hia  own  death  ;  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  la  no  more  than  Ihii — thai  be  told 
hii  ftiend  Calliapiui  that  he  ehould  not  lurvive  tha 
enming  autumn  ;  and  the  event  cormponded  with 
hit  prognoitication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-fint 
year  of  hii  epiicopate.     Oennadiuji  informi  ni  that 

an  excellent  treatiie  de  Fidt  et  ViryuiHaie,  whkh 
he  dedicated  ad  Jtigma',  that  it,  to  the  daughter! 
of  the  eaitem  emperor.  Arcidiui.  Thia  work  hai 
periihed  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticoa  haa 
Hirvived,  except  Ihe  following  abort  [riecei ;  1 .  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  biih^  of  Alexandria,  eihorting 
him  to  fbllow  hit  own  example,  and  iniert  tha 
name  of  Chryvntom  in  the  lacred  labia.  Thii  ii 
pmerred  in  the  Church  Hiitoiy  of  Nicephoru 
CalliitL  3.  The  abore-oienlianed  letter  to  Callia- 
piui. S.  A  few  inconiiderable  fragmrnii  ettant 
in  the  writing!  of  Matiui  Memtor  and  Theodorat, 
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and  the  appendix  to  the  acta  of  the  council  of 
Chaloedon.  (Socmtet,  HisL  Ecd.  tl  20,  vii.  26 ; 
Sozomon,  HitL  EccL  viii.  27 ;  Theodoret,  HvU.  Ecd. 
▼.  3 ;  Mariua  Meicator,  Opera,  ed.  Balux.  pp.  1 SS, 
184,  185 ;  Gennadius,  d»  VirU  JUugtribus^  c  52 ; 
Nicephonia  CaUiati,  ziv.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  one  of  the  few  companion!  whom  Tiberiui 
took  with  him  when  he  xetixed  from  Rome  to  Ce- 
pteae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  yean  afterwardt,  a,  d.  32, 
Atticua  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanas.  (Tac. 
Atm.  ir.  58,  tI  10.)  He  is  sapposed  hj  Lipsius 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Ond*s  Epistles  from  Pontus  (ii  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dPBSisd 

A'TTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS*  of  Pergamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodonis  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo- 
DORUS,  No.  22.]  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Stnib.  xiii.  p.  625;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 

A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  lecond  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  bom 
aljout  A.  D.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
longed to  a  very  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Aeacidae.  His  fiither, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discorered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  tb4  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  Herodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  bis  property ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
s.>me  citixens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  exas- 
perated i^rainst  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  educar 
tion,  and  the  most  eminent  riietoricians  of  the 
time,  such  as  Scopelianus,  Favorinus,  Secundus, 
and  Polemon,  were  among  bis  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenes  of  Cnidus  and   Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.     In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicius  Tor> 
quatus;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  riietorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  jtrnng  men,  and  whither  L.  Vems 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius.    For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
ndministratton  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  when  he  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  d.  125  when  he 
himself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  be  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.   The  wealth 
and  influence  of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  fiul  to 
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raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotus  and 
Demostrattts  made  theuiseWes  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demoa- 
Uutus  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  .excite  the  emperor^s  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  stayiug  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an- 
noyances at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Cepbisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
wlute  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnifioent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar»wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  iu 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bur^  him,  according  to  bis  own  re<)ue»t, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus^s  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician; and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Dimube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
&ilure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  snfiiciently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  thoKe  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
eleganee  of  the  style.  (Gell.  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lost  of  the  works  of  Atdem  renden 
It  impoesible  for  a«  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  eren  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  it  donbt- 
fol  whether  we  coold  judge  of  them  as  &YOurabIy 
as  the  andenta  did ;  fw  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  tiie  study  of  the  best  Attic  orntors, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  gnat  modeL  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  folio  wing  .onlv  are  specified  by 
the  ancients :  I.  A^toi  oAroaxntoty  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  AioXc^ii, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etvmologicum  Magnum 
(«.  V.  dpfffii^)  vtpt  ydfuni  avfiEui^tcts,  S.  *£^fccp^Sc9, 
or  diaries.  4.  *ZwiffroKaL  All  these  works  are  now 
lost  There  exists  an  oration  ircp2  woKir^las^  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelans, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  under  the  name  of  Atticus  H  erodes.  But  the 
genuinenMS  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratoxy  of  Atticus. 
The  **  Defensio  Pahunedis,**  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Gorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  LBtmUno^  &c  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  &c. ;  but  his  aiguments  are  not  satis- 
£sctory.  The  declamation  'Ktpi  vuAirctos  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  GrecOc  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herodit  AtUei  quae  uipm'mmt^ 
admomdombuB  UUtgtr^  Leipsig,  1 801,  8vo^  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philoatmtus,  ViL  Soph.  u.  1 ; 
Suid.  «.o.  *Hp^9nt;  Westermann,  OeaeL  der  Grieeh. 
Beredimmk  %  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  nules  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considersble  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  hiinself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  spears  the  name 
MopWAAov,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  Uiat  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (Intcridom  ffreooka  Triopee^  otm 
wrsioni  «/  otssnxuiom,  Rome,  1794,  foL),  Fiorillo 
{L  c),  in  Brunck*s  AnaUda  (iL  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Append.  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitx.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46  ;  Suet  Atig,  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (SyncelL  voL  L  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has  preserved  {Pratp.  Ev. 
XV.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  {ViL  Piotm,  c  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  inrofuaji^iara  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Heradei 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POMPCyNIUS,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  B.  &  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient equestrian  fiunilies  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilios, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilins  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acoes* 
sion  to  the  inheritance  of  his  unde.  {Ad  AiL  vL 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athens 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponius,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, be  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  idong  with  L.  Torquatua,  the  younger  C. 
Maritts,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  fisther  died 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  shortly  after  his 
father^  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  nurried  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Snlpicius 
Rufhs,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  <^  SuUa,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  hia  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marina.  Ho  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly ¥nthdrew,to  Athens  in  fi.  a  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  The  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  ha 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  coarm  in  his  mannen  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marine  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
&  c.  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome ;  and  on  Atticus 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  SuUa  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  fr-iend- 
ship  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Casaius, 
Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  banning  in  the  year  u.  c.  68  and  con- 
tinned  down  to  Cicero's  death,  supplies  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticua, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Cicxna  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  tiU  b.  c 
^B^  when  political  afifiBiirs  had  become  m<ne  settled ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  £i  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways.  During  his  residence  at  Athena»  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeima,  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwwda 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  ^naXitt  part  of  his  timep 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  undor- 
He  died  in  b^  c  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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ffohmtary  ttarrstioii,  when  he  fennd  thai  he  was 
attacked  by  an  mcurable  illneta.  Hit  wife  Pilia, 
U»  whom  he  was  manied  on  tlie  12th  of  Febraary, 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  was  fifty'three  yean  of  age, 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  cUughter,  Pomponia  or 
Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticnla.  (Ad  Alt,  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  ziii.  5,  &c.) 
Throngh  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
maxried  in  the  life-time  of  her  &ther,  probably  in 
B.  c.  36,  to  M.  Vipsanios  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Angnstns ;  and  the  issae  of  this  marriage,  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Dmsos.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
manied  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gare  oonsidemble 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
still  alive  (A^fpos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  13, 
Ac.;  comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  xtL  5,  14),  than  strictly 
^waking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  ftuiltless ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  hit  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
have  gained  and  presenred  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  aj^robation  and  fiivonr.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  ivgretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  Aw 
maliif  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii  23, 
OraL  34 ;  Ascon.  m  Pimm,  p.  13,  tn  CorneL  p.  76, 
ed.  OreUi;  Nepos,  HoMiiL  13,  Atiio.  8.)  This 
wofk  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  andent  Roman  fiunilies ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  fiunilies,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
bles for  the  Jnnii,  Maroeili,  Fabii,  Aemil.i,  and 
others ;  and  lie  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
phced  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero^s  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  ^din  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic.  ad. 
AH.  ii.  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  fiither  left  him 
tiM>  millions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
gnsAtly  increased  by  his  mercantile  speculations. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  ^  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  farmed  the  public  revenues ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economiosl  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  ilaves  brought  bun  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  monev.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  ois  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  oomp^ 
FBtively  small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus,  in  fiict,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistmtes  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.   (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(HUllemann,  DkUrilm  m  T,  pKumponium  AtHcmm^ 
Tnj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  I>rumann*s  Rtm^  vol.  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTIUS,  consul  suffectua 
from  the  first  of  November,  ▲.  Ow  69,  declared  in 
fiivour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespaaian  seised  the  CapitoL  Hera 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellins  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  pot  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  onperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
Hid.  iii.  73—75  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTl'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  n.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor^s  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  he  knew 
tluit  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Sense  Ckm/roo.  iL  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  posaage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  QumtiL  iiu  1.  §  18)  conjeo- 
tures  that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pompouius  AttictUj 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  AUicut  in  honour 
of  his  gnmdfisther.  Frandsen  (M,  FijpfaNtais 
Agr^ppa^  p.  228),  on  the  other  band,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  &ther  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert^s  opinion 
(Gccsf.  Augnttit  ^c  Reliqmie^  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca^s  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysins  in  this  passage  instead  of  Yip- 
sanius.  [Atticus,  Dionysiub.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
De  ApoUodoro  Peryamem^  jfc  p.  16,  &c.) 

ATTILA  (*ATTi{Aas  or  'ArriAos,  German,£ltee^ 
Hungarian,  Etktie)*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 

*  Lnden  (  Z'eaterA.  Oe9ek,  iL  p.  568)  conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaden  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
saTage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rale  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Hans,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  German  Blodel  (who  died,  according 
to  Jomandes,  by  his  hand,  in  a.  d.  445),  at- 
tained in  A.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Dei^ignes,  Hist,  de$ 
Huru^  vol.  ii.  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes,  lUt.  Get  cc.  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
fix>m  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Atiilti^  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countiymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
( Joniandes,  Reb.  Get.  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itielf  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
''the  ^uige  of  God.**  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invf^ers,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore^s  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as  **  viiga 
Dei,^  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
''xmminentia  peccatomm  flagella.** 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  D.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Priscus,  cc.  36,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (lb.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (lb.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosias  XL,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.  (Jomandes,  Rt^.  Succ.  97,  Heb-  QtU  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  mode  it  a  place  of  thorongh&re  (Klemm, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orieans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  where  he  was  I 
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defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  th« 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Joman- 
des, Bob.  Get  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatins  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  A.  D.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschiera  or 
Govemolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jomandes, 
Reb.  Get.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Barouius, 
Amt.  EocL  A.  D.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  bej'ond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jomandes,  de  Rub,  Get  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marcellin.  C'hrmaoou)^  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous &I1  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Maician  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jomandes, 
Rub.  Get,  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dari^  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jomandes,  Reb,  Get.  1 1 ;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sar 
vage  conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— ^unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor^s  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.  Ammig  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  $,v,  lOipvfcos);  the 
coDunand  to  bum  the  poem  of  Mamllus  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Ataia^  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
fiiTourabie  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the  ' 
siege  (Jomandes,  RdK  GeL  42 ;  Procop.  BelLVamL 
i.  4);  the  stem  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im* 
moveable  gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
Imac  (Priscus,  49 — 70) ;  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  bum  himself,  had  the 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Joroandet, 
HA.  Get  40) ;  the  aajring,  that  no  fortress  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jomandes  (Heb. 
CfeL  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
have  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
aides  itsdestructivenesa,  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mains at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attiloy  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
direcUy  in  Uie  fimndation  of  Venice  by  Uie  Italian 
nobles  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  a.  d.  451.  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  remr 
xumt  of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  ]at/et  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
nence* 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
eus,  either  as  preserved  in  ExoerpL  d^LngaU  33-76 
(in  the  Byiantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jomandes.  (Asft.  CM,  32-50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  &ble,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  L^nds,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinus  and  Nicolaus 
Olahus,  the  Enneads  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Decads 
of  BonJBniua, — ^none  of  which  are  eariier,  in  their 
present  form,  Uian  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Leffends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Oaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Anianua,  St,  Servntiut,  St  Oeno- 
▼efii,  St.  Lupus,  and  St  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibelnngen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
lished by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposed 
(p.  536),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm *8  Heldei$ac^fm, 

In  modem  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (oc  34, 35),  Hotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Graber's 
JBaqfelopadie)^  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert^s  poem  of  Attila^  1838,  and 
in  Klemm'te  Attila^  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  Miiller,  At- 
Ula  der  Held  des/HnJUn  Jark  1806.     [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
disias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
nuse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
■lann,  toL  vL  pt  2.  p.  341,  note.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTI'LIUS.     [Atiliur.] 

ATTIUS.     [Aocius  and  Anua.] 

A'TTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIU&   [Navius.] 

A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUa     [Tulliub.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Clausus  and  Clau- 
dia GkN8  ] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  [naenomen.  (VaL  Max. 
£^  de  Nomm.) 

ATY'ANAS  (*Arvdw%  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  native  of  Adiamyttium,  conquered  in 
boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail  ap. 
Pkat.  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  K,  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic  pro 
Fheo^clB.) 

ATY'MNIUS  (*Arifunos  ix^Arvfipof)^  a  son 
of  Zens  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  (Apollod.  iil  I.  §  2.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (Schol  ttd  Apollon.  ii. 
17K-)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
iyti  m  Crete  together  with  Europa.    (Hdck,  Crtta, 
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i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint  Smym.  iii.  300,  and  Hom.  //• 
xvi.  317,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
fArvf,  "Attui,  "Atttji,  "Attw  or  "Attii'),  1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepHerd  of  ihe  Phry- 
gian town,  Cebenae.  (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
EpisL  39 ;  Tertul  ds  Nat,  1.)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  {Fast,  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himseUl  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  ((Compare  Amob.  adv,  Gent.  t.  4,  and 
AoDisTin.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un> 
manned  his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atysi 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(r^XAoi,  Gallij  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Phrynick.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  (^bele,  when  exposed  by  her  fether,  the  Phr}'> 
gian  king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  vouth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  nineral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calans, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  &e  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Agdistis; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ''Arrrig.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  BSttiger  (Amalthea^  i.  p.  353, 
&c.),  that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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th.  m<«fi;nmtabl.Jif  th*  i?>"?™.<^_'I:f  1 


™)  th.  - 


,f  thei -ho  w«  not  oolj  ■  bai 

■     .then,  «n4  »  tbe  only  conquerc 

J.™  ^™«.  who  hM  onitod  una' 
dem  nm.B  who  i»-  «"^ 


ATTILA. 
R^^**^  in  thtlMgitt  tattle  e' 


laid    ■'*'*-  <^  <2)  01 


_     _  fought  by  til* 

fell  252,000  (Ji«ti«D- 

___0  men.     (Idntiii*  and 

retired  bv  w»y  "(  Troyoa,  Cologne. 

,„„„.„  modocn  lim«  who  hM  iin."u -— '  i  — .«    -I'hurin^  „  ^  of  hi.  ati«  on  the  D^iube, 

rule  the  Genmn  wd  8t'>'™"^,'?"'"'Jl,  ,^  I  T^        leaving  then  iwraiied  hia  forcea.  eroued  the 

I  the  toil  d(  Mnndink,  de«ceiided  trom  J°=  1  -"-Ip*  in   ^  „  ^^,  [^  ,ie_  t^  AquUeia,  then  th« 

Qt  kino  of  the   Hnn»,  ""d  "'^  ^  "  J!!J; "      ■^'^"nd    city  in  ludj,  and  at   length  took  and  ut- 

^4.  in  a«n»n  BOM  (who  died.  ^^'"«  \  ^^'ly    de.tiyrf  it  ^  After  -Taping    the    whole   o( 

JoniMld™,  by   hii    hand,   in  *-  D-  <  •  )■  1    l-omlmnlT,  he  wu  then  prepuing  to  march  upon 

-    ■  1  A.  D.  *34  W  the  «w«ignly  of  al    the  1   Itome.   When  be  ™  wddenly   diverted   frnm    hia 

tribei  between  th»  frontier  of  Uaui  luna  1  purpose,  partlj  perhipa  by  the  diseaKa  which  had 

fnmlier  ot  China  (we  Dei^uignei,  /(«'.   a«  L  begun    to  wa.te  hit  army,  partly    by  the   fear   in- 

295-301),  and  to  the  wmmand  1  auUed  into  bi<  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 

"     It  500,000  tarbanani.     (Jotv  I  survive  an  aitack  upon  the  city,  but  oetenubly  and 

35,  37, 19.)    In  "."  P"""-*"*,      chiefly  by  hii  celebraUd  interview  with  Pope  I.*o 

Lilly  from  the  leal  terror  which  it  iMpirrf^  partly  \  tt,e  Orenl  and  the  xnator  Avienua  at  Peachiers  or 

'li.  own  endesTonr.  to  inveit  hinwelf  in  the  I  Oovemolo  on  (he  banks  of  the  Minciua.  (Jomandea, 

if  Chrirtendom  wiih  the  dreadful  chiractet  of  I  Rtt.  Ger.  4-2.)      Ths  itory  of  the  apparition   of  St. 

predicted  AnUchriit  (lee  Herbert,  JHifo,  p.  I  peter  end  St  Paul  resta  on  the    authority  of  an 

50),  and  in  the  eyea  of  hii  own  eonntijmen  with  1  ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Ronuui  chonsh,  and 

"'    ---  iltendant  on  the  poBBotuior  \  on  Patilua  Diaconua,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth   e 


miraeulou.  iword  of  the  Scythian  god  nf  war  1  tiiry,  and  w 
andca,  Aei.Cel.  S5),hegraduiilljconcentnit«d  I  An*.  EeeL  i 
himtelf  the  awe  and  feat  rf  the  wliole  an-  He  (uxor 

world,  which  ultimately  eiptesaed  ilacU  by     the  Danube,  i 

._  ._  L, ^g   woll-known  epithet  of     in  JomMides 

11  to  bave     Alsni  and  repi 


1.  *S2.) 

igly  rati 


>  only  St.  Peter.   (Barouiue, 

med    to   hia    palace  beyond 
except  the  donbtful  atory 


The  word  *i 


the  Scour^  of  God, 

""o  _>nv»der»,  but  it  ii  not  applied  directly 
""*  '"  *"-  —•'■or  prior  to  the  HungaiiBn  Chi 
relate  the  atorj  ot  hia  receiri 
~!_^  *  heimit   in  GauL     The  earli 
X^  "Ppmachea  to  ii  a™  in  a  pasaaga 


of  hia  invaaioi 


of  the 


^le..   whTe^ 


and  i 


>nn:le,  ap^^ing  o[  tho  Huns  ai^'Titga    coilomi 


till  0 

tiful  girl,  va 

the  Uat  of  h 

hand  (Man 

biinling  of  a  blood- 


„_  ._  451  l«e  Herbert, 
■neniia  nlL.^     "hich   they  are  deicribed  u 

b. a^il^*>"   iXaeltinto  two  i«rt..     The     «<*■  ««V 

puten,      V^r~*-">01    conaim  of  the  ravage  of'       ""-" 

■on«       ^*=>*R      "'"■''"'ble  by  *<-    --- 

■'■«SW^*^^^^»^.^;">:^eT«h;tou,  ■ 

t?     "«^V,i^^    »Outh  of  tho  OX"'---.     ,., 

*"-  '^    -^'-•'".-'■ichheroade.^ Mb. 


by  Thoriamund)  there  reoia 
nigni  of  hia  marriage  with  a  beoii- 
ioualy  named  Hilda,  lldico,  Mycolth. 
1  innumerable  wivea,  poeuUy  by  h<T 
tllin.  t'Aramcon),  but  probably  by  tli" 
saaeL,   ho    auddenly    expimi. 

7  to  the  ancieiitand  h.iv:.j 
».  a.  454.)       The  i.iM 
npire  U  well  aymliolixo.I  ,t: 
t     aame     night,     the     'i. 
itinople   dreamed    thm    ' 
broken  aaundcr.      ( .  I . 


In  p««n  Attila  waa,  like  lb. 
mid  1  genetftl,  a  short  Uiickaet  man,  of 
large  head,  dark  complexion,  ila 
id  faald  with  the  eioeption  of 
,>  eyei  snail,  but  of  great  Vii 
eu.  (Joraandes,  Rub.  <i. 


M.ii 


ithed  b 


1   the   > 


.^  Qf  the  \Ve.iem  ci 
;*»«ed  on  varioui  P' 
-  _:^*>e  refu«l  of  the^& 


'tied  tnbale  1*^""^  v,l»iitiniin    oonliqandto 
oanl.  of  mamage  to  his  <i««  ""^  I       .  r^n. 


discoTcring  the 

'Z^:(ib.3i-37.)l»-dtl«"«-th 
:.„,^™,f*.D.450-    majesty  of  Pope   L 


«1  ncFDmpliibed  hit 

\:)i]»-ui  and  Pentui 

.  ifliiicd  to  teep  hi» 

"1'^    made   iror  upon 

.-  ili'aihmd  thatof  Jiii 

ul'  uiw,  Phjrieiu,  whom 

M  rwiif  hii&ther,  (Apol- 

..  IT,  13.  33  J  Theocrit. 

.;iiiiiii  preserved  in  Pan- 

,.   I )  rvpretenu  Augcai  ai 

iiii  advanced  tge,  and  ai 

-  N-m  Onyliu.     [L.S,] 

■;l.\ri(AJ7iM  or  AJy/ai), 

]  .■  middle  comfd?.     SlIiIm 

,'.  'IH)  menlion  the  following 

■  Hi,  his,  KampoilfUrai,  and 

'  :ivi>  lioiTowed  from  Anlimaehg* 

/.'«.  6>o«.  iL  p.  4-25.  [C.  P.M.J 

'  '  S,  the  name  of  tunilie*  in  the 

'    ^IfrinciB  gfnlCT.      The  won]  i»  exi- 

■  ■'  *r"m  augur, 

1.  Geaucii  Anpuriiti 

'  1  "rifiinally  hsTB  been  palriciani,  ai  we 

I  -<>t  iliinbrnily  long  before  the  conaulihip 

"  '1  the  plrbeuou.     Bat  here  a  difficolty 

Kiry  calli  (t.  13,  18]  Cn.  Genudui,  who 

'">~iilar  tribune  in  8.  c.  399  and  Bgaio  in  396, 

"ih'inn,  and  ws  learn  from  the  CapitoUne  Patii 

.1    his  aamiuiie  wu  Angminiu.     Now  if  Livy 

I  the  Capiloline   Fasti   an   both   right,    tiia 

'  iiucii  Anguiini    mutt  have  gone  orer  to  the 

'lit'iana,  ai  the  Minncii  Auguiini  did.      It  ia 

>-«ib1e,  however,  that  Aiwnrinni  in  the  Capiloline 

i&ti  may  Im  a  miatake  lor  Aventiomua,  which 

plebeian  fomilj  of  the  lame  gene. 


[A- 

I.  T.  OsNUciuB  L.  p.  L.  N.  AuQUlu^■ug,  eon- 
lul  &  c  «5I,  abdicated  hii  office  and  wu  made  n 
member  of  the  firit  detBm\irate.  {Liv.  iii.  33  ; 
.  ;  Zonal.  viL  18.)  He  waa  not 
included  in  the  lecond.  In  the  conteitg  in  44.'t 
reapecting  the  odininion  of  the  pleba  to  the  consnl- 
ahip,  which  ended  in  the  inatituiign  of  the  coniular 
tribuuate,  Augnrinua  recommended  the  paUiciaiii 
to  male  aorae  conceaaiona.     (Dionyi.  li.  BO.) 

2.  H.  GiNfciusL.  P.  L.  N.  AtJOUHiNus,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionya.  xl  60),  conaiil  b.  c.  44.% 
in  which  year  the  conaukr  tribunate  waa  inatitut>.-d, 
and   the    lei   Canoleia  carried,  ealablithiug  con- 

lium  between  the  patna  and  pleba.  (Liv.  ii. 
I,  &C.  J  Dionyi.  li.  A'2,  SB ;  Diod.  lii.  31 ;  Zonar 
Tii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L.  y.  ISO,  ed.  Mijller.) 

3.  Cn.  OaNL-ciuB  M.  p.  M.  n.  Aucubinub. 
canaalar  tribune  a.  c  399,  and  again  in  39li,  in 
the  latter  of  which  }-ean  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buacade  in  tlie  war  with  the  Faliicana  and  Cape- 
natei.     (Liv.  v.  13,  IB  i  Diod.  jciv.  64,  SO.) 

1 1.  Mmudi  J  ugurim. 

They  were  originally  patrician*,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  psaaed  over  to  the  ptebelani 
in  a  c  439.     [See  below.  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Mrtiucius  AuuitRiNua,  consul  n.  c  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Satum  waa  dedicate*) 
ind  the  Satnnialia  inalituted.  (Lit.  ii.  '  ' 
ri.  1.)    H*  waa  coimuI  again  in  4' 
waa  a  great  bmine  at  Roinie.    H« 
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fiiliJ  ctaractar  of  natnra,  the  nude  and  female,  ccn- 

MDlntud  in  onn. 

2.  A  un  of  Manei,  lung  of  Ibe  M>Hini>iiii  frcm 
whoH  un  Lydiu,  hii  wni  md  nicceuor,  the  Hiiea- 
Diu»  were  iftemidi  called  Lfdioni.  (IIen>d.i.7, 
*{L  74.)  HeiDdotiu  (L  94  ;  wmp.  DioDja.  llaL 
A.  R.  i.  26,  28  ;  Tacit.  Annul.  It.  SS)  mentions 
Tfirbenut  u  another  Mil  of  Aty(;  and  ia  another 
nuMige  (It.  i&\  he  tpeaki  of  Cotf)  u  the  un  of 
HuiM,  initead  of  Aiyi. 

S.  A  Latin  chief,  the  »n  of  Alba,  and  bther  of 
Capji,  bom  whom  the  I^lin  gen*  Atk  derived  ill 
•rigin,  and  from  whom  Angniliu  nt  beliered  to 
be  deMended  on  hii  motberV  lid*.  (Virg.  AeH.  t. 
S6B;  Lit.  1.  S;  Soet.  Ai^.  4.) 

4.  A  HO  of  Croerai.     [ADaianiK.]       [L.  S.] 

AU'DATA  (AdMra),  an  lUjrian,  the  fint  wife 
•f  Philip  of  MacedoD,  b;  whom  ha  had  a  daughter, 
Cjnna.  (Athen.  liii.  p,  S57,  c.) 

AUDE'KTIUS,  a  Spaniifa  bi^op,  of  whom 
Oennadini  {dt  ViraIlliiitrilmt,e.\t)ncoTii,  that 
lu  wrote  againit  the  Manichaeana,  the  Sabelliini, 
Ibe  Ariani,  and,  with  etpecial  energy,  againit  the 
Photiniani.  The  work  waa  entitled  dt  Fide  ad- 
mni  H.ientieot.  lu  object  WM  to  ihew  that  the 
Mcond  pcnon  in  the  Trinity  it  coetemal  with  the 
Father.  Audentiui  it  ityled  by  Trithemitu  {dt 
Ssript.  EccL  cl)  "  lii  in  dirinii  •criplari*  eierd- 
tatum  habeni  ingEninra."  Cafe  nippoaei  him  to 
ban  floariibej  about  a.  d.  260.        [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  (AMoAlio  or  A»>t\Jw),  ■  king 
of  Paeonia,  was  the  son  of  Agii.  He  was  a  con- 
temponr;  of  Aleiander  the  tireat,  and  was  the 
bthei  of  Ariilon,  who  diilingnished  himself  at  the 
batlle  of  OuagameU,  and  of  a  daughter  who  mairied 
Pyrrhoi,  king  of  Epeinis.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autorislae  he  was  nduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
"byCawander.  (Dioiii.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


AVENT1NEN3IS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fe- 
milj  of  the  Oenncia  gen>.  The  name  waa  deriTed 
from  Ibe  bill  ATontinui,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  bniily  wai 
descended  Einm  the  tribune  Cn.  Oenncins,  who  was 
murdered  in  B.  c  473. 

1.  L.  Gkhuciub  M.  v.  Cn.  ».  AvaNnwaNsia, 
eouiul  B.  c  3BS,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  anay  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patriciaiis  great  joy,  as  be  was  the 
first  eonsal  who  bad  maRhed  a^itiU  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  annnces.  (Lit.  tiL  t,  4,  S  ;  Diod. 
IT.  94,  iTi.  4  ;  Eitrop.  iL  4 ;  Ores.  iiL  4 ;  Lyd. 
dt  Mag.  f.  ie.) 

3.  Cm.  ORHticiiiB  M.  F.  H.  h.  ArufTtNiNsia, 
consul  B.  c  563,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  Dczapied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.     (Lit.  TJi.  3 ;  Died.  ivi.  2.) 

3.  L.aiHiici(js(AvEHTiNiNsi!i),  tribune  of  the 

Seba,  B.  c  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family, 
e  brought  forward  a  (aw  lor  the   abolition  of 
■Suiy,  and  was  probably  the  anther  of  many  of  the 


2.) 


n  the  SI 


e  yaarmentiouadby  Ury. 


4.  L.  0«sucius  (L.  F.  M.  H.)  AvaHTimHBra. 
consul  B.  c,  303.     (Lir.  i,  1;  Diod.  «.  102.) 

AVENTI'NITS,  a  M>n  of  Hemlea  and  the 
priestess  Rhea.  {Virg.  Aai.  yiL  6&6.)  SerTiaa  on 
this  passage  spf^  of  an  Avenlinus,  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
afterwaidi  tailed  the  ATentine.  [L  S.J 

AVENTI'NUS.  one  of  the  mythkal  kings  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seTen  yean,  and  to  haTe  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Piwas,  the  bther  of  AmnUna.  (Ut.  i. 
3;  DionyLL71;OT. /'ust.iT.  Gl.) 

AVERNUS,  piopralr  •peaking,  tha  name  of  a 
bke  in  Campania,  which  toe  Latin  porta  describe 
u  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  haTe  only  to  mention,  thai 
ATemus  waa  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being ;  te/t 
SerTiua(a<'  Vay.  Gtarp.ii.  1 6 1 )  speaks  of  a  alaCm 
of  ATemiLS,  which  penpired  during  the  storm  after 
the  union  of  the  ATemian  and  Lucrinian  lakea,  and 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  oflered.    [L.  S.] 

AVBRRUNCUS.     [Ai>oriiaF.iEL] 

AUFI'DIA  OENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
mi  the  later  times  of  tiia  repoblic.  The  Grit  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  eonsnltbip,  was  Cn. 
Anfidins  Orestat,  in  B.  c  71.  Its  cognomens  are 
LuRCO  and  Okksteb  :  for  those  who  oocur  with- 

AUF1DIENU3  RUFUS.    [RorttB-l 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribnne  of  the  plabs,  B.  r, 
170,  accnsed  C.  Lucniins  Oallns  on  scoonnt  of  his 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.     (LIt.  iliii  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  pe> 
haps  a  jnrist,  is  celebmted  in  some  of  the  eitant 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindness ;  snd  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  (ia 
Epitapk.  N^efBtiom,  0pp.  toL  It.  P.  ii.  p.  S6B,  ed. 
Benedict.),  that  his  patience  wa*  also  recounted  in 
the  lost  ttealisa  de  Oiniota/imt,  His  corporeal 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  vision. 
BeieaTcd  of  tight  and  adTanced  in  age,  he  still  at- 

found  means  to  write  a  Oiecian  history.  Cicerp 
lEatet  {Tmic.  Dup.  t.  38),  that  ha  also  gave  advice 
to  his  friends  (nee  onus  dslstaraatiSM  dttnU) ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  expreSBOn,  he  baa  beoi 
ranked  by  some  legal  biDgn|Aara  ammg  the  Rooan 
jnristt.  In  bit  old  age,  he  adopted  Cu.  Aarriins 
Oretlet,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Auii- 
dint  io  ptaea  of  Aurelins.  This  precedent  has  been 
quoted  (CicprD  Dom.  13)  to  shew  thst  the  power 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  childnn.  Anfidius  ns  qnseator  B.  c 
1 1 9,  tribnnus  plebii,  B.  c  114,  and  finally  piaetsr 
B.  c  1 08,  about  two  years  befbr*  the  biith  of  Cicero, 
who,  at  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  oM  blind 
scholar.  (Ant.  t.  19.)  [J.T.O.) 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  wannly  tKommended 
by  Cicero  to  Comifidna,  proconsol  of  Afriia,  in  L  c. 
43.    (Jd«isi.riL26,27.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgilini,  who  accused  Sulla  E.  c.  86.  It  wai  pro- 
bably the  jnrist  who  waa  quaestor  B.C  B4,  and 
who  was  aflerwardt  praetor  of  Asia.  (Cie.  pn  Floe. 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  ihe  AuSdios  once 
talked  of  at  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  the  < 
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Tentius  and  his  diiciple,  P.  Orbius,  both  of  whom 
were  tonnd  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  nnimpassioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
Tery  adranced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
{Brutut,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c. 
(Steph.  Bya.  t.  v.  Auj^x*^"*)  ^e  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelins  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  TUm  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
Om  the  Soul  and  another  On  Ckronio  Diaetuea^  oon« 
sisting  of  at  least  two  books.  (Aad,  Morh,  iL  29, 
pw  144;  MoHk  Ckron.  L  5,  p.  S39.)       [W.  AG.] 

AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.     [Bassus.] 

AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  VaHoana  Froffmenia^  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Symmachus  and  other  newly-discoveied  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat,  Frag.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  At»> 
lieimis  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
nor  Tuoca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatnsconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.  (Bruns,  Qtad  co»- 
finait  VaHcana  Fragmeida  ad  meliui  oognoaoendum 
jut  Romanum^  p.  1 6,  Tubingae,  1 842.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.    [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.    [Tuoca.] 

AU'GABUS.    [AcBA&us.] 

AUGE  or  AUGEI A  (A^  or  A^(a),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  oonoealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
desa.  In  «msequence  of  this  profiiiiation  of  the 
•anctnary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
imh<dy,  he  seardied  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (iXa^f ),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9. 1  I.)  The  same  story  is  rehited  with  some 
modifications  by  Ptosanias  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodoms  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  {Fab,  99),  and  Tietses 
{ad  Lyeoph.  206).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
aoeeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Tblbphus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  I  6)  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 
(z.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  (Fab, 
183.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (A^cat  or  A^tlas), 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Faun  V.  1.  §  7 ;  ApoUod.  iL  5.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad 
ApolUm,  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
asme  in  all  traditions,  for  some  oil  her  Iphiboe  or 
Nanpidame.  (Tiets.  ad  l^oopk  41 ;  Hygin.  Fak 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  IB  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  hn  connexion  with  Hendesi  one  of  whose 
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labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  was 
to  dear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  pUced  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  ( Apol- 
lod.  /.  c  ;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Died.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit. 
Jdyil.  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.     [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (A^ias  or  A^tas), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidas 
(«.  V.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  fi>Ilowing 
plays  of  his :  "Aypoticos^  A/s,  Karnipo6fitros^  and 
nop^)t6pai.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antiroachns 
of  Teos.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec,  il  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Gbnucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  Genueii  Augurini, 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difiiculty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genucius,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  fix>m  the  Gapitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Auguiinus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventinensis,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  same  gens. 

[AVBNTINBNSia] 

1.  T.  Gbnucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  con- 
sul b.  a  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  fint  decemvirate.  (Liv.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionysi  x.  54,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consnl- 
ship,  which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.     (Dionys.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  Gbnucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  AuouaiNua,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi.  60),  consul  a.  c  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  C^uleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &C. ;  Dionysi  xi.  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xiL  31 ;  Zonar 
vii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L,  v.  150,  ed.  MuUer.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  a.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  be  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
natesi     (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  Afmucii  Augurini, 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  B.  c.  439.     [See  below.  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consnl  b.  c  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  tlien 
was  a  great  fiunine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  bat  was  nnable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal.  (Liy.  ii.  84;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
S8,  60,  61.)  In  the  Tictorious  approach  of  Corio- 
bcns  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volsdan  army, 
Angurinus  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
▼iii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  MiNUCiUR  AuGUiiiNua,  consul  b.  c  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  com  m>m  different  countries,  on  account 
of  toe  fieunine  at  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
rii  1 ;  Oros.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  MiNUCIUH  P.  p.  M.  N.  ESQUILINUS  Au- 

6URINUS,  consul  B.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  vrar 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  Uie  Algidus,  and  allowed  the 
enomy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinus  is  represented  as 
consul  sufifectus  in  pUce  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  anoUier. 
(Liv.  iii.  25—29 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fraff, 
zxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar;  VaL  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  T.  2.  §  2;  Flor.  i.  11 ;  Zonar.  viL  17 ; 
Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist,  ii  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  MlNUCIUS  P.   p.  M.  N.  ESQUILXNUS  Au- 

auRiNus,  brother  of  No.  3,  consul  &  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  MiNucius  Augurinus,  was  appointed 
piaefect  of  the  com-market  (prae^edui  antumae) 
in  B.  c.  439,  in  order  to  regul^  the  price  of  com 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  safFering  from  grievous  fiunine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  lumself  by  his  libend  supplies  of 
com  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty;  and  Augurinus  is 
aaid  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  tiie 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how« 
ever,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  iamily  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinns  also  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modiuSi  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  naving  its  homs  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigeroina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brass.  (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  11;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  iL  p.  423, 
&C.)    This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 
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preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gent.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged :  the  revene 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
deariy  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
com  springing  up  from  its  base.  The  inscription 
is  a  MiNvci.  c  p.  AVGYRiNL,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.     (Eckhel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  MiNucius  Augurinus,  consul  a.  c.  805, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44 ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  MiNucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  216,  introduced  the  biU  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.     (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  MiNucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plelM,  B.  c.  1 87,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  ( praede$\  As  Scipio,  how- 
ever, refrised  to  do  so,  Angunnus  ordered  him  to 
be  seised  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Semprouius 
Gracchus,  the  fiither  of  Tibw  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(Gell.  viL  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affiur 
is  given  in  Livy.     (xxxviii.  55—60.) 

9.  Tl  Minucius  (Augurinus)  Molliculus, 
was  praetor  peregrinus  b.  c.  180,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xl  85  87  ) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SET^TIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Uie  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  ^ort  poems, 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  &c^  which  he  called  poii- 
maOa^  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calms.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  ihe  latter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTI'NUS,  AURITLIUS,  ST.,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fiithers,  was  bom  on  the 
13th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D*Anville  with  the 
modem  Tajelt  His  fiither,  Patricias,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Angnstin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christiar 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  tho 
cunales  of  Tagaste.  (August  Coaf.  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morals  of  his  ofispring,  but  anxious  for  his  imr 
provement  in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augtt»> 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety ; 
but  his  disposition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  woold 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  finom  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  sach  fiinlta 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  Uiat  eariy  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disdosuxes  with  ridicule,  or 


*  For  the  orthography  of  this  name« 
GeadUekie  der  Komudttn  LUerainr^  S 
vol  ii  p.  225.  and  note  p,  228. 
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deny  that  Ihey  open  a  ^ery  important  chapter  in 
the  hiatoiy  of  human  natore.  When  Augfustin 
waa  Mill  Tery  yonng,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism ; 
but  on  his  recovery,  the  rite  was  dehiyed.  He 
teUs  us  Uiat  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  febiuons  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaum,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric.  Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  stody  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy. In  particuh&r,  he  describes  in  strong 
terms  the  beneficial  effMt  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  emhrsoed  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  £Eucin&- 
tions  for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  nme  erron. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  phice,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carriage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  **deapto  et  pulchro,**  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fiite 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  eays  he  does 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  {EncyeL  BriL 
art  Beauty )  in  lamenting  the  diiappeaxanoe  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
strict  identific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence. 

About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
so  that  he  found  no  satis&ction  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  freqnentiy  conversed.  In  the  year  S83, 
ho  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger^ 
ous  illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
dty.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Mihui, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
ticism. The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  hoilthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  fiivourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatiy  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolv^  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptised  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  A.  D.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate  friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shorUy  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (oc.  8-11)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  Ikccount  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother^s  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
d$  Mctibm  Eodtaio/B  CcUkoUcae  et  de  Moribm 
Mamkiaeonimf  de  Quantitaie  Animae,  and  d€ 
JUbero  Arbilrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
Geneti  eonira  Maniekaeoe^  de  Musicoy  de  Magietro^ 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Religixme,  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author*s  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  stndv  of  the  BiUe  for  the  woric  of 

S reaching.  When  ne  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
e  dischaiged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtUitate  credendi^ 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titied  de  duabm  Animabm  contra  Manicbaeos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunattts,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his.  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain *  Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  uiged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  orduned  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  xealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  imidst 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closelj  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  port  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
M  referred  to  the  life  of  Augustin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont^s 
*^  Memoires  pour  servir  a  rHistoire  Ecclesiastique,** 
— a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important:  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin^s  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion.  His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Chitate  Dei^  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  o.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  Uie  author*^ 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  Reiraetatumes :  **  Interea  Roma 
Uothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarieo, 
atque  impetu  magnae  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  ever^ 
sionem  deorum  falsoram  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Paganos  vocamus,  in  Christiar 
nam  religionem  referre  conantes,  solito  acerbius 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blaspbemare  coeperunt 
Undo  ego  exardesoens  lelo  domus  Dei,  adversus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  CwUaU 
Dei  scribere  instituu  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
difFerre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabant  Hoc  autem  de  ChikUe  Dei  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinqoe  primi  eos  refellnnt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  moltorum 
deomm  cultum,  quos  Pagani  oolere  consuerunt,  ne- 
cessarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  maJa 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt  Sequentes 
autem  quinque  advenus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
haec  roak,  nee  defiiisse  unquam,  nee  defntura  mor- 
talibus ;  et  ea  nunc  nu^pui,  nunc  parva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variari :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  ritam  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  eigo 
decern  libris  duae  istae  vanae  opiniones  Christianae 
religionis  adversariae  refelluntur.  Sed  no  quisquam 
no«  aliena  tantum  redarguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
aaseruisse,  reprehendMet,  id  agit  pan  altera  opens 
hujus,  quae  duodecim  libris  continetur.  Quamquam, 
iibi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decem  quae  nostra  sunt 
asseramus,  et  in  duodecim  posterioribus  redai^gua- 
mus  advena.  Duodecim  ergo  Ubrorum  sequentiom, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortnm  duarum  Civitatum, 
quanim  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundL  Secnndi 
quatuor  excursum  carum  sive  procursum.  Tertii 
vero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitus  fines.     Ita  omncs 
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vigiuti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acoepemnt,  ot 
de  (XvUaie  Dei  potius  vocarentur.**  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra- 
ther than  profound ;  its  content*  are  too  misoellar 
neous  and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  an  otten 
more  ingenious  than  satisfiictoiy.  Yet,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
RetradaHones  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 

428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions ;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
nnfrequently  presents  acknowledgmenta  of  down- 
right erron  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  hdd  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 
conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Genseric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  d. 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Fidl  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangen  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance firom  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes :  foi 
h!mself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  finom  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  hist,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  ol 
the  Christian  feitL  The  only  feults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  aequiea- 
cence  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in- 
tellect was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous,  acote, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  Hia 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authon, 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  ojanions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes- 
tination, and  free-will,  which  in  modem  timet 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  inft- 
mense.  Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  ii  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  kiter  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater- 
nity of  the  Jansenists.  The  early  Reformen  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  worka  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerfaach,  whidi 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Basle,  1506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.     This  edition  did 
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■ot,  hdwever,  cootaiii  the  JSjputo&ii,  the  Senmmeif 
and  the  Enarraikmu  m  PmUmot,  which  had  heen 
preTuraaly  publiahed  by  Amerbach.  In  1529, 
the  worics  of  Auguatin  were  again  published  at 
Basle,  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  firaamus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  &ultless,  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561--63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at 
Basle,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
m  1569,  and  in  1570.  In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Augustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plantin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
u  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  **Theologi  Lovanienses** 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
baa  been  very  frequratly  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
1596 ;  at  Col<^e  in  1616 ;  at  Lyons  in  1664 ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1679 — 1700.  It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
geneially  acknowledged.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustiu  before  Jiis  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
tise ds  dvUate  DeL  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  Uie  Idanichaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pehigian  con- 
troversy. Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  fiJsely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  &c  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  Tillemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  father.  This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836—39.  The  edition  of  Le 
Clere  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  republica- 
tion of  Uie  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Kpistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modem  produc- 
tions referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — De  CiviicUe  Dei:  editio  prin- 
ceps,  e  monasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  fol;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoefier,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
V^alois  et  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  fol.,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515 ;  commentariis 
iilustratum  studio  et  labore  Ja  Lud.  Vivis,  Basileae, 
1522,  1555,  1570,  (oh;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  foi.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  Cotf/htumet :  editio 
prinoeps,  Mediolanl,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8vo.;  Antverp.  1567, 1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lngd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze- 
vir. ;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  Berol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchnitx),  1837,  ed.  C  H.  Bruder ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fide  ei 
OperHms:  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4to.  ]47St 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Dodriita  Chritiiana:  Helmstad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Te^us,  cum  praet  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Sp^u  aLitera:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Regiment.  1824,  8vo.  cum  praet  H. 
OLdiausen.  De  Cot^^igiia  Adulierims :  Jenae,  1 698, 
4to.  cum  nods  Jurisconsulti  celeberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclesiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolutione  illnstratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles,  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  **  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,*^  &c  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
**Kirchengeschichte,'*  voL  xv. ;  Neander,  **Ges* 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,**  vol 
iL;  Biihr,  *'Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,** 
SupplemeKij  voL  ii  For  the  editions  of  the  worka 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  ^  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis,'^  vol.  i.  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schbnemann's  *«  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-LiterBria  Patrum  Latinorum,**  voL  ii  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  ^  Historia  de  Contro- 
versiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt^** 
0pp.  vol  vii  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  **Ketaerhistorie,- 
vol  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggers'  **  Versuch  einer 
pragmat  Darstellung  des  Augustimsmus  und  Pela- 
giauismus,*'  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO'MULUS,  Ae  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  Mw/xvAAos,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  waa 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fitte  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  u.  c.  3L 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seveji  years, 
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doiM  with  the  d«potitioii  of  the  son  of  Orestes ; 
and,  stzangely  enongh,  the  last  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orbstvs,  Odoackr.]  (Amou  Maxc. 
Exeerpia^  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Guronicony  ad  Zenonem ;  Jomand.  ds  Rtgmrmm 
Sueeessione,  p.  59,  de  Rtb.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129»  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  Belt  Gdk.  LI,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris ;  Evagrius,  il.  16.)  [ W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b,  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullins 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octaritts  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  Ilia 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  fisther,  C.  Octarius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
nim  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  ue  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  Ictfeurr^t.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  biitli.    (Suet  Auff.94;  Dion  Cass.  zlv.  l,&c.) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
puB,  and  at  the  agv  of  twelve  (according to  Nicolaus 
Damnscenus,  Dc  llL  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  fiither  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-fiithcr,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenUi 
year  (N.  Damnscenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  vinlis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
ponti&,  in  the  plaoe  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damaac. 
Le.4;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59 ;  Suet  Am;.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xIt.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  lHX>ught 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
ii  is  a  well  attested  fiict  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  B.  c.  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  countr}',  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  unr 
able  to  bear  the  fiitigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(  B.  c  45  ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
Mventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  aeooaot 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  eea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  neariy  cost  him  his  life,  far 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  be  arrived  in  Caesar*s 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  %  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Aug, 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him- 
self; he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it  In  the 
autumn  of  b.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  ofL 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  an 
early  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  d 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  uncle.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  LepiduB  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  wnich  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getae  and  Parthians ;  and,  iii  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prao* 
tical  training  in  military  affiBors,  he  teat  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
foUow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cafr* 
sar  sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  although 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  dty, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thitherj  finr  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  foct,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhetorician 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematician 
Theogenes,  with  him  firom  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  B.  c.  44, 
he  remembered  tiie  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  a  43.  But  thingh 
turned  out  far  diffisrently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle^s  murder,  in 
March,  b.  c.  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
pUice  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  have 
strenffthened  his  naturally  delicate  oonstitntion« 
and  ue  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  lUyiicam, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  he  was  afterwarrlt  guilty.     It  was  at  ApYl> 
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fODia,  oIm,  that  Auguttui  formed  his  intimate 
friendahip  with  Q.  SalvidienoB  Rofiia  and  M.  Vip- 
•aniua  Agrippa. 

When  the  newi  of  Caecar^i  murder  reached  the 
troops  in  lUyricnm,  they  immediately  offered  to 
fellow  Augustus  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncleV 
death  ;  but  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
a&irs  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
friends.  In  the  bej^ning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lupiae,  near  Brundnsium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
his  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octar 
yianuAi  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
parently about  the  beginning  of  May.  Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordiniary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  dispbyed,  and  the 
skill  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  moat  experienced  statesmen  in  Rome, 
and  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  eflect 
It  was  not  the  fiution  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar*s 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
tlie  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  uode^s  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will.  Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
his  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  fiivour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antonius,  p.  215.  b.]  Auguatus  had  to  con- 
tend against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
drawn  agamst  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  ksgio  Martia 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  up<m  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  dc^vering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  b.  c.  43,  he 
lepeated  the  nme  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
naked:  Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  tiUe  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtins,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  Augustus  cUa- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
imperetor.  The  M  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tioos  which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  govemon  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolyed  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  raable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
vras  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops  :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderen  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
efllect.  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  fii^t,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  iritanviri 
rei  publioae  eotulUuendae^  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Airica, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderen  of 
Caesar.  The  fint  objects  of  the  triumvin  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  crael  tnan  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senaton  are  said  to  haye  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  ownera 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Nam- 
ben  of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
fint  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
ritiuns  from  Rome     The  army  assembled  at  Rhe- 
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gium ;  but  an  Attempt  to  cross  orer  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naral  victoiy  which  Pompeius  flunr 
ed  oTer  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
sailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrritachiom 
mi  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reooT- 
ered  a  little,  he  hastened  to  Pbilippi  in  the  autumn 
of  a  a  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs :  Brutus  and  Cnssius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  foUowers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  tor  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Afirica,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  fidse  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  peo{de 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext  Pompeius,  bat  occasioned  a  new  and  anex> 
pected  war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  hod  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  CIeopat^^  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  It.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Pne- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearfrd 
fiunine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  b.  c.  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  buttered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  b.  c  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero^  with  his  wife 
^ivia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thenoe  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  lUyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Maroellns,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  waa 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  safEsiing 
greatly  from  scarcity :  scenes  of  violence  and  oat> 
rage  at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  thia 
could  not  be  efiected  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  prooon- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  com.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Mfuroellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  Eaat,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
fiivourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fiut,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Demochares, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maecemu  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  begiuiing  of  the  year  87,  with 
300  ships  i  but,  on  hu  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  bat  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ar- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust  Augustas  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus,  and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  afier  this,  M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augnstus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Angustua 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Lilybaeum.  P<mipeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylae  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augnstus  landed  at  Tauromenium. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Us  life  as  pontifex  maximus.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amoonted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five 
l^ons,  independrat  of  Uie  light-armed  troops  and 
the  candry,  and  to  600  ships.   Augustas  rewarded 
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his  foldien  with  gailandB  and  money,  and  promiaed 
ttiU  farther  rewrards;  but  the  veterana  inaiated 
upon  their  diamiaaion,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  lands  and  all  the  aams  that  had  been  promised 
them.  AuguBtua  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
menoement  by  severity  combined  with  liberality  : 
he  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fooght  at  Mn- 
tina  and  Philippl,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
inunediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Angnstus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  aa- 
signed  to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  sent  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Maecenas  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gustus addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner, and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  offered  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  13th  of  November,  b.  c  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
liome  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  as  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
his  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  people,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavound, 
however,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
vate lUie,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
stored. This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unrewarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifez 
Diaximoa,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
waa  yet  alive;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  pubbc  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  prsising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
league, Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
giadaally  becune  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  &nlt  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
vet  come  to  this :  the  most  uigent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
solent veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
plete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
coast,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortifieid  and  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ashes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (n.  c  35).  As 
the  seaaon  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  in  Segestica.  After  several  engagements 
during  tbeir  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.     Au- 
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gustus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
G^minus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  afiairs  without  any  male 
assistance— 'an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
ofiered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  firesh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries frt>m  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  83,  which 
Le  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  hiid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dabnatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popubuity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Auguatua 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina> 
tions ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Art» 
vaades  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  hit 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvira 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition  of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  n.  &  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  aa 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  in&tuated  slave.  In 
B.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Auguatus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
vras  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
huded  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  prom<mtory  of  Actium  in 
Acamania.  Their  fleet  had  no  i^le  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  npon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra*s  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  waa 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.     His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  iMt,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  somndenid. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
onder  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generositj  met  with  general  admiration. 
Ajfter  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourUi  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samos.  The 
confidence  of  his  aimy  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent^  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his-soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
•pare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  b.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Ilome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
impenator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustas  un- 
dertook the  consulsKip  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
saooesses  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator^s  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian fiunilies  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
mstitutionsy  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fisllen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aeiarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ez-proetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  afikirs  for  ten  years 
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longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  seven] 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  aU 
ways  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  bv  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  whUe  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  legaii  Cae»ariSf  sometimes  also  called 
propraetores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honours  and  distinctioua 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kitigly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  B.  c.  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dictar 
torship,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  l^iially  established,  while  by  the  imperiom 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  audiority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  b.  c.  1 2  liepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximns,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  confeired  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  infiuenoe  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  piaetorship, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans. Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
fiimiliar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  aU 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  B.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  prince|M 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  firom  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  foimed  a  sort  of  privy  oounaJ,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  wwd ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  PoUio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  ^ilen- 
dour  of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  and 
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AiftrilyatioDa  of  corn,  and  tho  like,  made  the  people 
hrgt^  the  tnhaUuioe  of  their  republican  freedom; 
and  thej  wer»  ready  to  lenre  him  who  fed  them 
moit  liberally  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  was  a  necmary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
acquired  by  force  a(  arms,  that  standing  annies 
{eastra  statioa)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foundations  of  flourishing  towns.  The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  eeta^ 
blished  ten  pnetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thouAnd  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  equiun  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbonae,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  prsefectus  nrbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misenum, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
B.  c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Ejjjrpt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wan,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  I  tidy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aeiarinm,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  the  fiscns,  the  funds  of  the 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  hirge  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  horn  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantagea. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
td  the  Roqjans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannias  Caepio, 
and  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affiurs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be> 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads   of   barbarians.      In 
B.  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bastamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  bc^an  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  b.  c. 
19  by  Agrippa.     During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.     In  B.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samoa.    After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.     The  ruling  king,  Phraates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Somos,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeued  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.     In  the  autumn  of  a  c.  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.    His  vanity  was  so  much  grar 
tified  at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  nad 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medab 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.    In  b.  c  18,  the 
imperium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  nui^ber 
of  senators  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.     In  b.  a  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greoter  than  it  really  wae,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.     In  b.  c  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.     In  a  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  GaiU,  where  he  received  German  ambtusa- 
dors,  who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.     From  Uiis 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.     Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  A.  D.  13,  Augustus,  who  bad  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  fbr  ten  years  loncer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  U,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ill\ricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  fior  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
port  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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rins  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately  Minted  ai  the  suocesaor  of  AuguatuB.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decnriones 
of  Nola  to  Bnvillae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  eqoitee  and  conTeyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campas  Martins, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  maosoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built.  . 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  moderar 
tion — two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  fiither  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fiudt.  He  was  first  map- 
lied,  though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Qodius  and  Fulria.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sext  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
kis  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Chiudius  Dru- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  Ust  memento  of  his  life.  Augustus 
kad  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Maroellus  as  his  successor. 
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the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  kia 
daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Maroellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  &ther  to  many 
the  i^ed  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principes  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  a.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  hu  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  B.  c.  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  be 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  An* 
gustus,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustus  was  tDcreased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  a.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caius  and  Liuius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fiUlen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  annexed  stemma. 


Stemma  of  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


1.  Ancharia. 
Oetavia,  the  elder. 


1.  Octavi 


via,  the  younger. 


C.  Octavius,  pnetor  in  b.  c.  61,  married  to 
2.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesan 

^1 

I 
2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Julius  Cassar  Octavi- 

ANUS  Augustus),  married  to 

1.  Clodia.        2.  Scribonia.        3.  Liria. 

Julia,  married  to 
1.  M.  Matcellus.         2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.        3.  TiBvmus,  emperor. 
No  issue.  i  No  issue. 


I 


1.  C  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,  2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  maxried 
the  sister  of  Germanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  toL.  Aemilius 
Died  A.  D.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  Paullus. 

I 


1 


1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
married   to   Drusilla, 


I 

2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 


4.  Agrip-  5.  Agrippa 
pina,  Postu- 

mar-  mus. 

ried  to         Put  to 

Germa-  *    death 
nicns.  a.d.  14. 


daughter  of  Germanicus.         1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.    2.  Drusus. 


1.  L.  Sikmus.        2.  M.  Sikuius.        3.  Junia  Calvina. 


ia  Calvii 


1.  Nero,  married  2.  Drusus, 

to  Julia,  dan.  married  to 

of  Drusus,  the  Aemilia 

son  of  Tiberius.  Lepida. 

(Tac  Ann,  vi.  (Tac^nit. 

27.)  Ti  40.) 


I 


3.  Caligula,    4.  Agrippina,  5.  Drusilla,  married    6.  Liria  or  Li- 

emperor.            maxried  to  to   1.  L.  Cassius,        viUa,married 

Cn.  Domi-  and  2.  M.  Aemil. 

tins.  Lepidus. 


NiHOi,  emperor. 


to  1.  M.  Vi- 

cinius, 

2.  Quintilius 

Varus.  (?) 


Our  tfma  ioet  not  bIIow  ui  hen  to  eata  hrta 

a  critical  eiunintiiMi  of  tbe  dumctcr  of  Aagiu- 
(na :  vAal  hs  did  i*  racorded  in  hiitory,  ind  public 
spinion  in  hii  own  tiioe  pnited  him  for  it  u  an 
eicelkat  prince  ind  lUttamBs  ;  the  inreitigiitioii 
»f  the  UMtn  nolnxi  of  hii  KtioDi  ii  lacti  a  it\i- 
CM«  nibject.  thai  boih  ancient  and  modera  wrilen 
Iwn  adranced  the  mot  opptnits  opiciaD*,  and 
both  inpported  hj-  itrong  argumenU.  The  main 
difficoll]-  liu  in  Ihs  queiiioD,  whether  hii  goiem- 
BHnt  vai  the  Init  (k  hii  honetl  intentiona  and 
iriihei,  or  vhether  it  wm  mecely  a  meani  of  nlii- 
ffing  hig  own  ambition  and  Ion  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  worda,  whother  he  wai  a  •tnighlfomrd 
and  honeit  man,  or  a  moil  conniminate  hypocrite. 
Thiu  nmch  ii  certain,  that  hii  reign  wat  a  period 
d  happineu  for  Italy  and  the  prorlDcea,  and  that 
it  lemoTed  the  cauan  of  falnre  ciTil  wan.  Pre. 
riona  to  the  lictor;  of  Actium  hi*  chancter  ii  leu 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  m  find  luSicient 
pnnb  of  hia  cruelty,  lelSahaeH,  and  bithleuoeu 
towaida  hia  friendi.  He  ha*  loinetiniea  been 
chafed  with  cowaidice,  but,  ao  ^  a*  military 
coorage  i*  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  piinci|Bl  aadent  lounan  concerning  the 
life  and  reign  of  Angoitoi  ate  :  Sueton.  Jtigmha  ; 
Nicohuu  Damaie.  I>i  VHa  Aagnti ;  Dion  Caaa 
iIt.— iTi.t  TadU*.  Amiai.  i.  ;  Cicero'i  EfiiOta 
and  Fkil^m;  VelL  Pat  ii.  59—12*;  PluL.,l»- 
(owia  Beddea  the  numerous  modem  worki  on 
the  Uiatory  of  Rome,  wo  refer  eipectally  to  A. 
Weichert,  Imptnlora  OaetantAugmttiScnptonim 
Rdijnae,  ¥uc  U  Orimae,  1811 ,  4ta.,  which  con- 
lain*  an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Angnttut 
and  hii  education  ;  Dnimaoii,  OacUoU*  Bom*,  roL 
ir.  pp.  24d— 302.  who  treatt  of  bia  hialory  down 
in  iFie  hsllle  of  Aclium  ;  Loebell,  Uebrr  dot  Pn- 
rpat  d»  A  aguttn,  in  Raniner'*  AiiTiiruala  Ta^ 
.itmb^rk,  filer,  Jahrguig,  1S34 ;  Karl  Hoeck, 
AoBHwbi  GadudU  nam  rirfiJI  iter  Rtpubiii  bii 
lar  VtiiindUMg  drr  AltmanAie  umler  COmfantin,  ' 
I.  pp.214— 421.)  ILS.] 
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gonwnt  dmived  trom  the  ityle  of  theie  compodtiona 
'  to  every  reader  of  taals  and  diKrimination, 
conchuiTe.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
tbe  Tiganui,  bold,  apirited,  and  highly  em- 
ed  rotundity  which  chaiacteiiiei  the  Dei- 
Orbii  and  the  Aniea  than  the  heble,  bed- 
tatiog,  dull  meignneii  of  the  bbuliit.  Making  all 
-lUowancei  far  numerou*  corruption*  in  ibe  text, 
*e  can  icanvly  regard  theie  piecci  in  any  other 
ighl  than  a*  ihe  early  eSbdon*  af  lome  unpiao- 
iied  youth,  who  patched  very  nnikilfuily  eipre*- 
lioni  borrowed  frcpra  the  purer  clauic*,  e*pecially 
^ilgiU  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  nnletlend  age. 
Cannegietei,  in  hi*  erudite  but  moti  tediou* 
diHertation,  ha*  toiled  uniucceiafully  to  pnne  that 
Aviinnt  fioiiriihed  under  the  Antoninei.  Wemi' 
.  ^  .  place*  him  towaidi  the  end  of  lb* 
(buitfa  centBiy,  adopting  the  liewi  of  ihoae  who 
that  the  Theododui  of  tbe  dedication  may 
fliui  Macrobtut  Ambrodua  Theodouu*,  die 
jian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flaviauoi  of  the  Sainrnalia  may  liare  been  cor- 
rupted by  tnuKiiben  into  Fl.  Avianua.  The** 
are  mere  gueaice,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
'i.  Judging  ftvm  the  language,  and  we 
ling  el*e  whateTer  to  guide  ui,  we  ihould 
led  to  place  him  a  hundred  year*  later. 
II  wa*  fint  printed  independently  by  Jae. 
de  Breda,  at  Deienter  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Qothic  chaiacteia,  under  the  tlth 
"  Apologue  Afiani  ciTi*  Romani  adoleicentnti*  ad 
more*  et  Latinum  nermonem  capeuendo*  utiliid- 
mu* ;"  but  the  editio  ptincep*  ii  appended  to  the 
fable*  of  Ae*op  which  appeared  about  1 460.  Tbe 
earlier  edition*  oontain  only  twenty'*eTen  bble*; 
the  whole  Ibrtj-two  were  Grat  pnbliihed  by  Riga!- 
tin*,  along  with  Aetop  and  other  apuacula  (Ifimo. 
Lngd.  Ifi7»).  The  moit  complete  edition  i*  that 
of  Cannegieter,  3vo.  Amitel.  1731,  which  wa*  fol- 
lowed bT  thoie  of  Nodell,  Sto.  Amalel.  17B7,  and 
ofC.  U'TiKJiucke,  12mo.  LipL  1790. 

"  The  fable*  of  Avian  tranahited  into  Englyahe" 


AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  fiiei 
Cicero,  and  the  patron  af  Avianu*  Ennder  and 
Aviano*  HimmDnJu*.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  ail  2,  SI, 
27.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLATIUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  forty-two  Aeaopic  bhlea  in  Latin  elegiac 
TR*e,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theododua,  who  i* 
■ddni*ed  a*  a  man  of  gmt  learning  and  highly 
cuitiTBted  mind.  The  dedgnatjon  <n  thii  writ 
■ppean  ander  a  number  of  dilferent  ihapea  in  d 
ferrat  MSS.,  luch  a*  Avianut,  AniojiuM,  Abida, 


t,  from  whici: 


bj  numy  of  the  eadier  hiitoriani  of  Roman  liters- 
tnra,  auch  ai  Voiaiui  nnd  Funcdu*,  identified 
the   geographical    poet,    Rufui    Feitn*    Aiii 
[ATlUttr*.]   Bat,  mdejwndenl  of  the  cireumit 
tliBt  no  &ct  except  thu  reinnhl*Dce  of  name  can 
be  adduced  In  lUpport  of  aud  an  ojunion,  Ihe  li- 


lt the  ei 


Eiipry»ttdl)yUuKi 
o/o.     ■     ■ 


lordM 


Lt  Weatmyn- 
Uxiiii.,  to. 
EXTJ  daye  t/Mardit  Atym 


Ttgn  oflcyig  BytAard  lb  tkyrde,"  I 
waa  reprinted  by  Pynton.  We  hare 
into  Italian  by  Qior.  Qri*.  Tranbelli,  Btd.  Venea. 
17S£(  and  mto  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  hi* 
Aom.  FiAeUirUtr,  Stutlgaid,  1838.  (Voodu*.  da 
PoetuLoM.  p.  56  I  Funcdu*,  A  VigtlaL.L.Saim>- 
tittt,  cap.  iii.  9  l>i.;  Barth.  ^deerwir.  lix.  24,  xxriL 
3,  mix.  7  and  13,  xlti.  4,  7.  16;  Wem«dort 
FottU  LaU.  Mim*.  lol  v.  pan.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually deitroyi  the  leading  argnment  of  Cannegieter 
that  Aiianui  mnat  be  interraediale  between  Pbae- 
drua  and  Titianui,  upon  which  idea  the  hypotheiii 
that  he  lired  under  liie  Antoninei  reita.)  [W.R.J 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDBR.  (Evandkr.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [FLicci^i.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMffNIUS.  [HiHKONiua.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  hod  lAtin,  compriied  in  three  ele- 
giac diitiehi,  on  the  famoui  work  of  llartiann* 
Capella.  The  luhject  prot«  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  (he  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Bnrmann, 
Aaliolag,  Add.  i.  p.  738.  or  En.  n.  £53,  ed.  Hejer. ; 
Baith.  Adanar.  xviii.  31.)  [W.  R.J 
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AVIENUS. 


AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.       [Philoxb- 

NUR.] 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.    [Cassius,] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUSL    [Flaocus.] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  loldien  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominionftly  dkouned  from  the 
army,  on  accoont  of  miaoondnct  in  the  African  war, 
B.&46.  (Hilt  B.  4/9-.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol- 
lowing poenu  are  aacribed  to  an  aathor  bearing 
this  name : — 

1.  J)e$erifftio  OriA  7*«rrae,  or,  a*  it  ii  Tariondj 
entitled  in  diflferent  editions  and  MSS.,  MeUxpkranM 
Ptrige$&M  Dionyni — SUmm  Orhu — Andiitiu  Orbk — 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
v^pv^iyilffis  of  Dionyaios,  and  containing  a  succinct 
aoooimt  of  the  most  remaricable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  dosely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  eren  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserre  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  woik, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  onr  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughoat  These 
chimges  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improYements, 
for  not  nnfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extmraganoe  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  oTer.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  avaiUble  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritima,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  folly  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
oeen  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadu.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 

Srd  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
aeotic  Gulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfoctory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancinff  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  divnit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  difierent  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  foigotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fiintasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  rerived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irremstibly  to  the  condusion,  that 
Avienus,  possessing  no  practical  or  sdentific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  perMus  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself  and  luid  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wan  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  thooa 
regions. 

3.  Aratea  Piaemomemi^  and  AnUea  Pro^ 
no^iait  both  in  Hexameter  vene,  the  first  con- 
taining 1 325,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  Dexr^Mo  Othit  Terra$  does 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicon  and  Gennanicus,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fobric  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  frets,  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appean  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fogitire  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flamtmu$  Myrmedmt^  V,  C,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Ckudu  Sinmmm,  or 
SirenutnAUegoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ten  of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
esci^ped  their  wiles ;  the  third,  Ad  Amieot  de  Agro^ 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  whidi  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71)  we  find  a  direct  rderenoe  to  the 
fint,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  €Kt,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  Srd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrengf»- 
ment  which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  I^atin  litera- 
ture, although  fiut  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fipesh  and  hale,  and  for  from  bdng  paralysed  by 
I  infirmities  ; — we  still    pereeive  with  pleasure   a 
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force  and  fnedmi  of  expretuon  in  strong  eontftut 
with  the  inflated  feeblenese  and  uneasj  ttifineM 
which  marked  the  hut  period  of  decay. 

AMnming  that  the  aitronomical  Avientie  ii  the 
Mme  with  the  geqgnphical  ATieniu,  we  can  at 
once  detennine  approximately  the  age  to  whush  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerotne,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St  Panl  to  Titos,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostlcu  in  the  xviL  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tov  ydp  mU  yirot  4fffUi\  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  AraUis,  **  quem  Cicero  in 
Tiatinnm  sennonem  transtulit,  et  Gennanicus  Cae- 
■ar,  «<  muper  ApimuaJ**  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fiur  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  mqmt,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienns  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valentinians,  Oratian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  eariier,  under 
Constantino  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  renture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
of  the  Fnrbisheis,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
porited  in  the  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur> 
mannas  Anthologia.  (i.  79,  or  Ep  Ji.  278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  Fkstus  V.  C.  De  Sx  Ad 
Dbam  NoRTUif,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Featu  Mmaom  aoboUa  proleaque  Avieni^  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  horn  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  derated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  &Uier 
of  a  numerous  ofispring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  {carmma  multa  terem)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,' inscribed  by  PUcidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  hie  sire.  Wemsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonins  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
same  with  our  Rufus  Festns  Avienus.  The  proof 
■ddneedf  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  Uie  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musoifius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  j&iend  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronised  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostratus 
both  represent  Musenius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  asserts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfiictorily  how  the  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Ootho- 
fred,  Protopoffr,  Cod.  TT^od,),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Afiica  in  the 
Tears  866  and  367«  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Inter.  Graee, 
L  p.  486)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Pot^tof  ^orof,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Aratus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person ;  thus  he  may  be 
Ihia  very  'Po^os  ♦iioTor,  and  the  two  proconsular 
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ap|>oibtments  are  In  this  way  determined.  8.  The 
words  '^  oBfTiiMa  miiAiar  tertm*^  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Pladdus  we  detect  an  expression, 
**  Jupiter  aethiam  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),**  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  tho 
Phaenomena,  **  excelsum  resentt  Jupiter  aethiam,** 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  tht 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wemsdorf ;  but,  at  tho 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledga 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  soma 
eariy  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  H 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
finsgment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  (he  works  of  Himilto 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  thai 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  aiguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  ib 
invent  thenu  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  Ime  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  fovourable  to  such  a  notion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  uneqilivocal 
language  a  mariced  reverence  for  their  worships 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  tho  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  fiir  as  dates  are  concetnol  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,   but  the  name  was  very 

c»2.».«ulw,h..;nodu.toguid.„...4 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  S88)« 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Viigil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  totmm  Vkyilmm 
ei  Lhnmm  iambit  tenptii)^  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  ^  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fobulas.*'  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  besiring 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Viigil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  litenture,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimaehus,  and  others^ 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  ne 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
**  Breviarium  dc  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Augustum,**  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufos  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  **  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,**  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  His- 
paniae  Meditenaneis,**  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  foigery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  fiajids. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  charactersi    by  Antonius  da 
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Strata,  under  the  can  of  Victor  Puttrnu,  in  4to., 
aiid  bean  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  KaL  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Deaer^ptio  Orbit  Ttrras^ 
the  Om  Mturitimai  the  ArtUea,  and  the  epignm 
addnised  to  Piavimua  Mmueiiu;  beddes  which 
we  find  IB  the  ■ame  Tolame  the  tnmtlation  of 
Amtat  hj  Cicaro  and  Oemuuiicna,  and  the  Tenet 
of  Q.  Seranna  Samonieoi  oo  the  cue  of  dinaaea. 

The  most  umAiI  edition  i»  to  be  linaid  in  the 
•eoond  part  of  the  fifth  Tolnme  of  the  Poetae 
lAtini  Minoraa  of  Wenudor^  which,  howeveri 
doei  not  indode  the  Aimtea,  Wenudorf  not  hafing 
lived  to.  complete  hia  work  B«t  thia  latt  piece 
alio,  which  was  caiefiillj  edited  bj  Bohle  and 
phwed  at  the  end  of  hia  Aiatos,  it  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wenadorf  (1825),  which  forma 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  daanca  pnh- 
lithed  at  Paria  by  Lemaira.  [W.  R.] 

AVrOItA,  the  name  of  a  fiunflr  of  the  Adlia 
gena,  which  ia  not  mentioned  till  the  veiy  end  of 
therepablic 

1.  M*.  AciLiua  A  VIOLA,  consul  snfiectns  in  && 
83,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probaUy  the  lame 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  waa 
dead,  but  to  have  been  neverthelesa  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flamea  oouM  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  If,  N,  vii.  52.  s.  58 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  AciLiua  Aviola,  lagate  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensia 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande* 
cavi  and  Tnronii,  in  a.  d.  21.    (Tac  Atm,  iii  41.) 

3.  M*.  AciLiua  AnoLA,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Gbudiua,  a.  n.  54.  (Tac  Aim.  xii 
64  ;  Suet  (3amL  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  JuUus  Ausonius  and 
Aemilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  waa  being  brought  up  to  folkw  his  fih 
ther*s  profiMsion  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  (ParmL  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  Ufe.  [W.  A.  0.] 

AVl'TUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDrCIUS(orECDr- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devot^  himself  to 
liteiBtuie,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequenliy  sained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen -at  least,  the  reputation  ii  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retii«d  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  fiuher  (in  a.  d.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fiune  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  odebiated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Ariana  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Buxgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waverera  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Oun- 
debeld  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  atgu- 
menta,  although  firom  political  motives  he  refuiMBd 
to  recant  his  erron  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  fiuth.  Aytns,  at  the 
nqoest  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
III  cooliitation  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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beUiaas,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peeoliariy 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  sel- 
tled  in  hk  diooese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  waa 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
piesidBd  at  the  council  of  Epanne  {otmeitimm  £^n»' 
■MSf),  died  on  the  5th  of  Febniary,  528,  waa 
boried  in  the  monastecy  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
where  he  had  paesed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  ndnesB  of  tims  received  the  bcnonn 
of  canonimtion. 

The  worka  td  Avitaa  an 

1»  Sacrontm  Pnemaimm  Ubri  qmmque^  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  Apoliinaris,  bishop  of  Yalentiay  a 
renowned  woricer  of  miranlaSi  TUs  collection  coi^ 
listB  of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  verse^ 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  linesi  Dt  IrnHo  Mmm' 
di,D»P60Paio  Or^^imiU^  Db  Smimtia  Dti^  De  Di- 
Umo  MmmU,  De  TrmuUm  Marit  Rabn. 

2.  D§coH$obdonaOattUaALaMds^m6$$hsxa^' 
meten^  addressed  to  his  aster  Fusdna,  a  nnn* 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  ia 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
veiaification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate pfaise  of  being  much  better  than  oould  have 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Funo*> 
oins  has  quaintly  tenuM  the  ^  Iners  ac  decrepita 
senectus^  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthiua  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  Sam  estimating  them 
fiiiriy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravationa 
and  internohitiona  which  he  believea  thcin  to  have 
saffeied  nom  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  barba> 
reus.  Besidea  his  efiusiona  in  verse,  Avitns  ia 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

8.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  various  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  **IM  Fetio  Ro^aHoimm  <l  prima 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homiliea. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscaht 

These  remains  shew  that  he  waa  well  versed  In 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Grwk  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  varioua 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and  doo* 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strssburg  ia 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroaldna, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latanorum 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works jof  Avitus  were  published  col- 
lectively with  notes  by  Peie  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 
1 643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscuk 
of  the  fiithers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pte  la 
Baume,  Paris  1690,  foU  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  foL  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  haa 
been  diioovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  voL  of 
thene8a»r.^}MC(fo&byDom.Martenne.  [W.R.] 

AVITUS,  A'LPH  1  US.  The  Latin  poet  quoted 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dni^ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alfiua 
Flavus — ^the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  con- 
temporary with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  waa 
so  fiuned  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Senec.  Cbe/roo.  i.1 ) — and  with 
Flavius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  ix.  8)» 
as  an  authority  lor  a  story  al>out  dolphins.    Hi 


TtMtM  conjactBtw,  thai  hia  dennutiDa  at  bll 
bogtli  uul  propvrif  vmiacd  ma;  haw  baen  Fla- 
Tm  Alfiu  Antu.  AU  ihu  u  Ter;  in^aiom  and 
nrj  nnoartain.  We  know  &toi  Tenntianiu  Hao- 
ra>  (L  S44S),  thai  Alphiu  Antui  compOMd  a 
work  upon  Illogtriinii  Mm,  in  iBmbic  dimelen, 
eitrnding  to  KvereJ  boaki ;  and  eigbt  linea  are 
cited  hj  Pruciin  &odi  (hs  Mcond  bonk,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliican  iclioolinaater  vho 
betlajed  hii  pninli  to  Camllloi;  beoidea  which, 
thrae  liuea  more  bom  the  Rni  book  are  contained 
in  •one  MS3.  of  the  aame  gtammaiion.  {Pritdan, 
ToL  i.  pp.  410,  6ii,  tdI.  Ei.  p.  1 31,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
B2S,S47,llSfi,ed.Piits:h.)  ThcM  frngnenti  are 
ginn  in  Ihe  AnIMtigia  Latam  of  Burmann,  iL  p. 
367,  and  Adl  iL  p.  730,  or  Flp.  n.  I2JS,  ed.  Mejer. 

Then  ta  alio  an  "Alpheua  pbilologns,*^  fnun 
whom  Ptiieian  adducn  five  vorda  (tdL  l  p.  370, 
*d.  Kr„  or  p.  792,  ed.  Pntaefa},  and  an  Alfioa  wbMC 
•tork  on  the  Tm^  war  i>  mentioned  by  Feataa, 
t  «.  Mimertiml  (WemidarC  PotU.  LatL  Mimt. 
Ttd.iap.znL,  Tol.  ji.  paniL  p.  826.)  [W.R] 

AVIT'US,  OALLO'NIUS.  •»•  legste  OTer  the 
proraeea  of  Thiacs  under  Anrelian,  and  a  letter 
addraaaed  to  him  bj  that  emperor  ia  quoted  bj 
Vopiacnu  in  tha  hie  of  Bonoana.  Some  critici  bate 
rappoaed,  that  he  waa  the  author  of  an  "allocnlio 
apoondii,"  is  fire  beiametera,  preoerred  among  the 
"  fiagmenta  epithabuniornm  Telenim,"  and  that  the 
hule  poem  ttaelf  waa  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
hjB  which  were  compoaed  and  recited  when  Oal- 
Itenna  celebrated  the  marriagta  of  hia  nepheva. 
(PoQio.  Cta/i.  11,)  Wamadort  howerer.  conaiden 
tfial  the  linea  belong  to  Aldm%i  Jtitui  AUlkha. 
[Albtbid^]  (Wemadorf;  Fottt.  Latt.  Mim.  ml. 
Iv.  pan  ii.  p.  fiOl ;  BnnnoiiD,  AttOuJiig.  iil  259,  or 
£p.  n.  3S9,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AV1TU3,  JU'LIUS,  the  huaband  of  JuHa 
Moeaa,  brother-in.law  of  JaSa  Dnnina  and  Sepli- 
mioi  ScTCnu,  nnde  b j  marriase  of  Coracalhi,  taXket 
of  Jnlia  Soeniiai  and  jDlia  Momaea,  and  maternal 
gnnd&tber  of  Elagabalua  and  Aleiander  SeTenii. 
He  waa  of  conaular  rank,  and,  aa  we  gather  from 
the  fiagmenta  of  Dion  Caaaina.  goTemed  in  anccea- 
don  Aaia,  Meiopotamia,  and  C^nia.  From  hhn 
Klagatalnt  inherited  the  name  of  Amtta—KR  ap- 
pellation b;  which  andent  hiatotiana  frequenlt; 
diatlngnith  that  eiBperat.  (Dion  Caaa. '         '" 


lixix.  16;  Herodian,  t.  3.  ^  2 ;  aee  olao  the  eenea- 
'\ogiaX  UMe  under  Ciii*CALi..t.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS, 


Weat,  waa  deacnided  from  a  noble  ftmilj  in  An- 
*ergne,  and  apent  the  tint  thirty  jeaia  of  hia  life 
fn  the  pumita  of  lileratni^  field.aporto,  jnriapni' 
dence,  and  am*.  The  fint  pnblic  ofGca  to  which 
he  wat  promoted  waa  the  praetorian  praehetore  of 
Oonl,  and  whilat  in  retirement  in  hia  villa  near 
Ctermont,  he  wat  appointed  matter  of  Ihe  anniet 
of  Oanl,  Dnring  thia  period,  he  twiea  went  aa 
ambaoHdor  tathe  ViilgatbiceourtfirBtin  a.d.450 
toTheodoricI.,  loaecure  hia  alliance  on  the  inraaion 
of  Attila;  aecondljin  J.  n.  (56,  to  Theodoric  II., 
on  which  hiBI  occaaion,  haling  teeeiTed  the  newa 
of  the  death  of  Maiimiu,  and  of  the  lack  of  Kama 
1^  the  Vandala,  he  waa,  bj  the  saaiatante  of  the 
Viaigotha,  raited  to  the  Tocont  throne ;  but,  after  a 
year^  weak  and  biaolent  reign,  waa  depoaed  bj 
Bjcimer,  and  retntned  to  pritate  life  oa  biahsp  of 
Placentia.     Bnl  the 


ttiaij  of  hia  patnn  i 


him,  he  fled  to  Ihe 
.t,  Jdiian,  at  Brina  in 


retgne,  and  thwa  died,  o 
U.  D.  *S6.) 

Hit  prirate  lifls  la  chiefl;  known  fimn  Ihe  Pan»- 

"rk  el  hit  ton-i"  ■   -    -■ 

ibtic  Ufa  froro  0 
Cknmio^t.  ~  '[A.P.B.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  ATiiua  hot  on  the  obTiiae 
the  head  of  Atitaa  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearia,  and  the  inictiptlon  D.  M.  Avrroa  Panr.  F. 
Aug.,  and  ou  the  nveiae  the  MnMnr  wearing  the 
palndamenlora,  and  ilandinf  with  me  foot  opon  ■ 
baiborian  ;  in  the  right  hand  he  hohla  tha  enai^ 
and  in  the  left  a  amall  figure  of  Victor;. 


AULANlJS  EVANDER.    (EviudiIi.] 

AtLESTES,  a  Tj-rrheniati  allj  of  Aaneat  Ik 
Italy,  it  oiled  a  ton  of  Tibeiia  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnuo.  He  wat  tlain  \>J 
Meaoapua,  and  wat  regarded  aa  the  founder  of 
Penjtia.     (Vi(y.  Aen.  i.  207.  lii-  290.)      [L.  S.J 

AU'LIA  OENS,  probably  plebeian.  PenoM 
of  thfa  BtxBt  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gent,  Q.  Auliua  Ccrretanua,  obtained  the  eon- 
onlabip  Iwke  in  the  Somnite  war,  b  B.  c  323  and 
319.  The  name  ia  deriTed  fhim  the  piaenomen 
Aulua,  aa  Seitiui  from  Seitnt,  Mareint  from  Map- 
cna,  and  Qnintina  from  Quintni.  The  only  cogn»- 
men  belonging  to  thia  geni  it  CBnHXTANUa. 

AULI3  (Ajxlt),  a  dan^ter  of  Ogygut  and 
Thcbr,  from  whom  Uie  Boeotian  town  of  AtJit  wat 
helieTsd  to  have  derived  iu  name.  (Paut.  ix.  19. 
I  5.)  Other  troditiona  called  her  a  danahter  of 
Euonymnt,  the  eon  of  Cephittnt.  (Steph.  Byi. 
t.e.  AitJt.)  She  waa  one  of  the  gwjdetiet  who 
watched  over  oatht  ondet  the  name  of  wpajijiiai. 
lALALCOMmNl*.]  [L.  S.J 

H'.  AU'LIUS.  praeftd  of  the  tlliet,  wat  kllln! 

b  the  battle  in  which  Marcelina  waa  defeated  b* 

Hannibal,  B.  c.  20B.  (LIt.  ii™.  26,  27.) 

AUL(yNIUS  (Ailx^iot),  a  annuunB  of  Atcla- 

'    ited  (rem  a  temple  tie  had  in  Anion,  a  lal- 

■       (Paut.  ir.  36.  §  S.)      [L.  S.] 


d  Peri- 

.wift-footed  companiont  of 
Arteinit.  She  waa  belored  by  Dionyaua,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  requeat  of  Dio> 
nytua,  inapired  her  with  lore  for  the  god.  Sba 
aecordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Iwina, 
bnt  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  the  waa  teiied 
with  msdnrti.  Ion  one  of  her  children  to  piecet, 
and  then  threw  hertelf  into  the  teat.  (Nonnua, 
DioBft.  260.)  Aon  alto  occun  a>  the  name  of  a 
race-horae  and  of  one  of  Actaeon'a  doga.  (Paut.  ii. 
13.(5;  Hygin.  Fo*.  181.)  (L  S.] 

AURFLIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Jutina  Caetar,  by 
whom  >he  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julina  Cartar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daoghlen.  It  it  doubtful 
who  her  parent!  were;  Dmmann  {OeicA,  Somt, 
iii,  p.  128}  conjrctnreo,  that  afae  waa  the  daughter 
of  H.  Aareliua  Colta  and  Rutilia  (eomp.  Cic  ud 
AU.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  H.  and  L.  Coltae,  wha 
wen  conanlt  in  B.C.  75,  71,  and  65  reapeclSiely, 
2f2 
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wen  her  brothen.  She  caiefbUy  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  {Dial,  de  OraL  28 ;  oomp. 
Dion  Gees.  xUr.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him ;  and  Caeasr  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  aflbction  and  reqwct. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  dajr  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifez  Maximos,  b.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifez 
Maximus.  (Suet  Com,  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
eelebiation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  in 
D.  c.  62.  (Pint  OiM,  9,  10;  Suet  Cms.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  GauL  (Suet 
CkMM.  26.) 

AURFLIA  FADILLA.  [ANTONiNua,p.211.] 

AURE'LIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
fiunily  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orxstis,  and  Scaueus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Sciinnis,  and  perhaps  Rufns 
(]kkhel,  V.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians^  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  &  a  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic  Under  the  eariy  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  fimiily  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinus,  p. 
d3,  b.J 

AURElilA  ORESTILLA,  a  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  fiirmer  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  ofibpring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail  CoL  15,  35 ; 
Appian,  B.  C  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Ftjon,  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Comifi- 
cius  in  B.  a  49.  (Caelius,  op.  Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sias (IxxviiL  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  /Zaonat  or  ReUamm,  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NU&  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
mifbrmly  styled  L.  Domitius  AureUanns,  but  in 
some  &sti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valerianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  kno«m 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moe^  His  fiither  is  said  to  have  been  a  fiirm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
SOD,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutehiry 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni^ 
ficent  temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiistic  love  of  all 


military  exercises.  After  entering  apoo  the 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  m  every  gnda 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re* 
nowned  for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
for  individual  proweis,  that  his  comndes  distin- 
guished him  as  '^  Hand-on-sword  **  {Awnliamm 
maim  adfirrwm).  In  a  war  against  the  Sann»> 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  l^on  in  Gaul,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  die  Rhine 
near  Mayenoe,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fome  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  lUyria  and  Restorer  of  GauL  Having  beeu 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
genersl  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  waa 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  aa- 
semblyheldat  Bysantiuin,  publicly  returned  thanka 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  sn£fectas  on 
the  22nd  of  Mav,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  dunqg  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeUe  Gallienus;  but  great  suo- 
cesses  were  achieved  by  him  under  Clandius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  fother,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  ficontier  against  the  Goths,  and 
nominated  commander-in-chidf  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Clandius,  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  asserted  his 
own  daims  at  Aquileia ;  but,  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldien^  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurdian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  Aagust,  270, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis^  he  directed  his  first  e^ 
forts  against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat, were  forced  to  submit,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings,  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manm  and  other  German  tribes,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.    For,  while  the 


peror  was  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversighta 
pressed  boldly  fiinnuds,  outstripped  their  heavy- 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  dl 
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OU^ne  OaaL  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
^fanentia,  they  aroided  a  battle  and  lought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  doad 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  slanghter,  and,  adTancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurelian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in* 
vaders  near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
dty.  AuraBan,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  df  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no-' 
Ue  smators  were  sacrificed  npon  the  most  fiivolous 
chaiges.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  fiu*- 
fiuned  Zenobia  [Zknoiua],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odbnathus],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  amd  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  laige 

Krtion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
>mans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous tribes  on  the  Thrscian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  vidded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  dosed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  for  from 
Antioch.  The  Psimyrenians,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emeaa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  oTcrpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capital  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia. A  [ffofound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerfol  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifu  and  seekiug  friendship.  The  affiiirs  of  these 
regions  having  been  folly  ananged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  bad  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  2Senobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
bade,  marched  direct  to  Palmyn,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  popuUtion,  and 
reaed  the  dty  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pilhiged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  bad  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince.  Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  Aurelianls  laboun  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  o«med  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tb- 
TRicus],  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  diort 
time  befdre  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possesion  by  Claudius,  who  was  folly 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disafiection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  laid  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caeaar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
eesnon  of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Wa^,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrsin  pro- 
fonon  and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necesaaries  of  life ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied  walls,  embradng  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fidlen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extennve 
frauds,  and^  to  escspe  the  punishment  of  theif 
crimes,  had  indted  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

Afrer  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  r^ 
paired  to  Gaul,  and  then  viuted  in  succession  tlia 
provinces  on  tlw  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggresdons  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  offset  a  measure  which,  although 
offeiuive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dio 
tated  by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transpurted  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  conddered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  larse  force  was  now  collected  in  Thnice  iu 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  dose.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  freedman 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  oiganise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  mareh  between  Heradeia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  hj^  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seised  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  posH'Sscd 
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nDiUiy  uleDta  of  the  highaM  oidtr ;  iDd  that  to 
thae  ^oas  be  mu  indabtod  lor  hk  •lentian.  One 
of  fail  matt  CDnipicuooi  Tiiton  m  a  canuaender 
vu  tho  rigid  dudpLiiiB  which  ha  Bniorced  eniDDg 
legiooa  long  Bccaiton»d  to  nnbnuided  licenie* 
H»  rigour,  howoTor,  wu  (ne  from  c^trke,  end 
tamperBd  by  item  uid  inflexible  imtice;  br  vc 
find  Lhet  hii  loldiBn  labmitted  to  bii  rnla  vithoat 
a  munoDT  vhile  h«  m*  itill  in  i  priTste  nation, 
laiwid  bin)  to  the  throne,  •erred  him  vith  fidelity 
daring  tbe  period  of  hie  dominion,  and  after  hie 
death  diiplajed  the  suiet  ontfauuaitic  derotion  to 
hit  memory.  Hi*  gnat  fanlti  ai  a  itateamaii  voce 
tbe  hanhneia  of  bii  diipontion,  and  the  impetnani 
liolenoa  of  hii  paiuona,  which  bequenllj  betiajed 
hin  into  acta  of  laogninaiT  crusty.  Diodetiai] 
WW  wont  to  Kj,  that  Anreban  wu  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  gorani  a  Rata. 

The  wife  of  Anreliaii,  ve  Imm  fim  emu*  and 
ioaeriptiDni,  wu  (Jlpia  Sererim,  and,  u  wu  re- 
narfced  abora,  i*  iiin«ed  to  ham  been  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  bii  adopted  Euher,  Ulpiu  Crinitni.  Ho 
bad  a  daogfatar  whoie  daiemdanti  wen  liriiig  al 
Rome  when  Vopiiciii  wrDt&  (c.  42.) 

It  ii  worthy  of  obeerration,  that  Ihia  hnmbla 
pannonian  peaiant  wtu  the  fint  of  tbe  Roman 
^naa  who  openly  auumed  the  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  tbe  fint  time  we  read  npon  medala 
■truck  dnring  the  lifetime  of  an  HOpanr  the  airo- 

It  and  impioDi  titlea  of  Lord  and  Ood  {Jha  M 


AntnoK 


Our  chief  aalhoritiu  ibr  ue  lile  of  Aoralini  ata 
■n  akboiate  biogi^y  by  Vopiaeu,  fbniided,  a*  he 
bimeelf  infbtma  u,  upon  Qreek  memoin,  and  eape- 
(daily  upon  certain  Jounala  kept  by  the  oidei  of 


,    Thoaw 


Ut  confuii 

^dea,  here  afford  no  aJ 
whether  the  expedition 
or  followed  the  >iibiniBion  of  Tetiicui ;  the  innuion 
of  the  Ootht  and  Vandali,  deecribed  above  u  the 
fint  erent  after  hii  acceuion,  ia  by  Tillanont  di- 
tided  into  two  diitinct  inroada,  one  before  and  Ihe 
other  after  iho  Alemannic  war  ;  to  ako  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  it  placed  by  Oibbon  among  the  ear- 
lieet  acU  of  hii  reign,  and  repreaented  ai  having 
axercited  a  material  irifluence  upon  the  traaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Oolhe,  while  othen  refer  it  to  the 
Tery  cloH  of  bin  life.  Although  Iheee  and  all  the 
other  event*  may  be  r^aided  '"'    "" 

when  they  oocnired,  and  coni 
to  aach  oUer,  are  allogethn 


AURELIA'NUS,  CArLIUS  or  COE-LIUS, 
%  very  celebrated  Latin  phyucian,  retprcting  whoae 
age  and  country  lliere  it  eoniiderable  uncertainty, 
^ome  writen  place  him  aa  early  ai  the  fint  century 
of  the  Chriitian     eta,  while  olhen  endcaioui  to 


AURELIANU9. 
^Ta  that  he  w*i  at  least  a  ootofy  hUt,  Tkb 
opinioD  ia  fannded  principally  npon  the  dream- 
itanoe  of  hii  not  mentioniligt  or  being  mantiOQed 
by,  Oalen,  indicating  that  tbay  wae  conlempom- 
riHorrirala.  NumidJahMbctagenerally BWgnad 
ai  hia  native  cODutry,  but  pedap*  without  any  di- 
rect evidence;  it  may,bowaTar,bacaMdndad,&«a 
the  imperftctioa  of  hia  atyle  and  the  inDoicaelnaaa 
of  aome  of  the  teimi  which  be  au|doya,  tbU  ha 
waa  not  a  oati'c  dther  <^  Gneco  or  Italy.  Bat 
whatever  doubt*  may  attach  to  hia  pereonal  hiitory, 
and  whatever  bnlti  of  ityU  may  exiat  in  hi* 
writing!,  they  aftxd  na  much  valuable  infonoalion 

tate  of  medical  acieme.     He  wu  a 


I  [nndpally   bun  hi* 


imblai 


BgRcily  ;  and  he  deaciibea  ao 
not  to  ha  met  with  In  any  other  aneiant  author. 
He  give*  na  a  very  ample  ud  minute  detail  of  tbe 
practice  which  wu  adopted  both  by  himadf  and 
oil  eontampoiariei ;  and  it  moat  be  acknewladged 
that  on  Iheee  pnnli  bii  remarke  diaplay  a  eoape- 
tent  knowledge  of  hli  lubjecl,  united  to  a  dear 
and  eomprehenuie  judgment. 

He  dividta  dinaiii  into  the  two  gieat  daeee*  of 
aimle  and  otmrie,  nea(ty  oomaponiUng  to  dinuta 
of  oonitrietion  and  of  relantion,  and  npon  theee 
nippoaed  itatea  he  fmnd*  hii  primary  ii;dicstian> ; 
but  with  mepect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  theae 
ilataa  of  the  tyHem,  ai  well  a*  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  caiuet  generally,  he  Ibinki  it  unneceaiary 
to  Inquire,  provided  we  can  reeogniia  their  aii*(- 
ence,  and  (an  ditcover  the  rruani  <rf  rnnoTing  (hem. 
Hence  hi*  writingi  are  leu  theoretical  and  mora 
decidedly  ptietical  than  Ifaoae  of  any  other  anlh<s 
of  intiquity;  and  they  ooruequenlly  contributed 
more  lo  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  trealmenl  of  diieue  than  any  Ibat  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  contributed  in  an  eqiecial  man- 
ner to  perfect  l}ie  knowledge  of  therapeotice,  bj 
aacertaining  with  predeion  the  proper  iudiiationa 
of  cure,  with  the  mean*  beet  adapted  fiir  falfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caelin*  Anreliann*  (a 
defect  which  wu  inherent  in  Ihe  uct  lo  which  ha 
belonged),  wa*  thai  of  placing  too  mnch  dependenea 
upon  the  twofold  diviiioo  of  diieaiei,  and  not  nif 
liciently  attending  to  the  minute  ihad«  by  which 
they  gradually  ran  into  each  other  ;  which  ia  tha 

tion  to  the  phaenomena  of  ilia  am.  and  who  (or  the 
moat  port  allowi  hlmtelf  to  be  »  little  woiped  by 
preconceived  bypothem.  Tbii  view  of  Ihe  lubject 
leadi  him  not  nnfreiiuently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
ddve  remedie*,  when  he  could  not  reooncfle  their 

r ration  to  hi*  mppoted  indication* ;  to  that,  al- 
Dgh  hia  practice  i*  leldom  what  can  be  atyled 
bad,  it  i*  occadonolly  defective. 

Hi*  work  coniiiu  of  three  book*  On  Acuta  Du- 
saa,  "Celerom  Paealentini,"  (or  "De  Horbii  Acu- 
til,")  and  five  booki  Ott  Ckrone  Dame*,  "  Tar- 
damm  Pauionom"  (or  "  De  Motbii  Cbrmicii"}. 
Tbe  book*  On  Cfironc  Ditaaa  were  fint  publiahed 
in  fotio,  BadL  \&i9 ;  thoae  On  AaOt  Dituma  in 
8(0.  Peril,  1S33.  Tbe  fim  edition  of  tbe  wholr 
work  wu  thai  piibtiihrd  at  I.yoni  in  tlva.  lAGEf 
pcrhapi  the  be*t  li  that  by  Amnuo,  Amitel.  1709) 
410.,  which  wu  •oeral  time*  reprinted.    The  b^t 
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«dltioii  of  tha  whole  woik  li  that  hj  Haller,  L«i- 
MD,  1774,  8to.  2  Tok,  A  new  edition  was  bogan 
at  Paris  hj  Delattre,  1826,  Svo.,  but  only  one  to- 
Inme  waa  paUiaiiedi  Some  academical  diiaertationa 
on  GaeliuB  Aureliaaua  weie  pahUahed  by  C  Q. 
Kiihn,  which  are  npiinted  in  hie  Opu9eiUa  AoatU- 
ams  il#«tt»  0<  PkUolagioa^  Lipa.  1827, 1828,  Sm 
▼oL  iL  p.  1,  Acl  For  farther  ixifonnation  respecting 
CaeUna  Anrelianna,  «e  Haller^  BiblioiL  Mtdio. 
PraeL  toL  L  ;  Sprengel^a  Hid  tU  la  Mid,  loL  ii. ; 
Boatoek*a  OuL  qf  Med,;  and  Chonlantli  UimOmek 
dm  BMektrkmdt  fir  dm  Adkn  Medwmy  Lapqg, 
8yow  1641,  from  which  two  latter  worica  the  pna- 
eeding  aocoont  haa  been  taken.  [  W.  A.  G.] 
AURELIA'NUB  FSSXrVUS.  [FisnYva.] 
AURB'UUS,  one  «f  the  namea  of  aevenl 


AUREMUS. 


4S9 


Roman  emperon,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurslius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
miNua,  Carus,  Claudius,  Coiiaiunua,  Maxen- 
Tiua,  Maximianus,  Numxrianus,  Probub, 
QuiNTiLi.ua,  RoMULua,  Sxvbrus,  Vrrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONI'NUS,  commonly 
diatingttiihed  by  the  epithet  of  **  the  philosopher,^ 
was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  Apci]«  A.  o.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  ofiicea  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
gieai-gnndfiither  on  the  motherls  side  he  receiTed 
the  appeUation  of  Catilius  SoTerus.  The  principal 
memlms  and  connexions  of  the  fimiily  are  repre- 
sented in  the  fiillowirg  table : — 


Annma  Vena,  of  pdraatoiian  xaak*  a  natiTa 
af  tha  munidpiam  of  Sneeobo  in  Spain* 

AnnivB  Yenu^  consnl  for  a  third  tima  A.  D.  126, 
and  pnel  nib.  Mmied  Rupilia  Faastmay 
daughter  of  RnpiUua  Bonus,  a  consular. 


Annius 
Libo, 
Consul, 

A.D.i2a 


Annia 

Comificia, 

younger 

thanM. 
Aureliusb 


Annius  Yems. 
Domitia  CalTilla,  named 
also  LucUla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 

I 


M«  Annius  Yenu, 

postea 

M.  A  URXLius  Antonin  us 

Augustus.   Mairied 

his  first  couun,  Annia 

Faustina. 

I 


Annia  Oaleria 
Fanstina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Aqgustus. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Biareus  Aureliua 
Antoninus    An- 
gustus. 


Maiemal  DetoenL 

L.  Catilius  Severus, 
consul  A.  o.  120,  and  prsef.  urih 

I 

Catilia.    (Not  named), 

manied,  it  would  seem, 

L.  CalTisius  Tullus, 

consul  a  second  time  109. 


utiaCalTil 


Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Yerus. 

M.  Annius  Yerus, 
postea 

H.  AURBLIUa  ANTONlNUf 

Aug. 


I  ! 

Annius    Antoninus 
Yems      Oeminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodns, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


bom 
163, 
died 
170. 


L»  Anrektts  Corn- 
modus  Augustus, 
bom  31  August, 
A.  o.  161.  Mar- 
ried Bratia  Cris^ 
pina,  daughter  of 
Bmtios  F^sens. 


Annia  LudUa  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelins  Yerus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Anrelius.  Her  second  bus* 
band  was  Ckudius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  Roman  kni^t, 
of  Syrian  extrsction. 


r 


Yibia 
Aurelia     Faustina 
Sabina. 


pJilkk 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Fanstina  seem  to  have  had  soTenl  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Thiea 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodns  (Lamprid.  ComnuxL  18;  Herodian.  L  12^ 
and  one  of  these  was  pot  to  death  by  CaFBOAUa  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  hu 
sons,  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  AureHus,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
Commodus,  and  died  young.    (See  Tillemont.) 


The  &ther  of  young  Marcus  having  died  jrhile 
pmetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grand&ther, 
Anniua  Yerus,  and  from  a  vezyeuiy  period  enjoyed 
the  frvour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
honoora  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  fratei^ 
nity  of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  trathliilness  of  his 
disposition,  waa  wont  in  playful  afiection  to  ad- 
dress bun  not  as  Femt  but  Vlurimmma,  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of  Aehus  Caesar,  the  hmr- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  lona  after  ( 1 88), 
ir  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
lilt]le^  in-law,  still  more  brilUant  proq)ects  were 
suddenly  apcoied  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  anaogement  explained  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodns,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  bv  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Yerus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  dee- 
tined  by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceioni.is  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  fotnre  wife  of  Marcos  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  shan  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  vap 


140 
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lioiit  otiier  honoiin  md  priTil^gM  beflttiiig  his 
fltation.  FraiB  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adtiser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  peifiBct  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  fiither  nntil  the  death  of  the 
Utter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admiision 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  hencefiirward 
bore  respectiTcIj  the  names  of  M.  Aurelins  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  AnreUus  Veros.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Piiu  took  phue,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelins  CaMar  riiould  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pins,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Omsbt,  to  him  alone 
Pins  committed  Uie  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  fbrmidly  offer  the 
▼acant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  Bnt  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  pardes 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  fi>rth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  LudUa,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  firontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  rpmained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  l^on  quartered  at  Elegeu^  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devi^ta- 
tion  throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
\ii»  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuoeia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  fiir  as  Babylon ;  while  Statius  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constcained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
eeded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
162  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
Jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armmiacut,  Parthiau  Maavnus,  and  Mediau, 
Bnt  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  pmise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chie£  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  fiir  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesns  (in  1 64)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy ;  bnt  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodioeia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
Pleasures  of  every  kind,    AU  the  aciiievements  of 
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ih«  war  won  perfemed  by  his  l^gilea,  and  all  ibm 
general  aifBii^emflnta  oonducted  ly  M.  Amelias  ait 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  waa  now  impending,  which 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itaell  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  nnmenms  tribea, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  nortl^ni 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Akni,  the  Jasyges,  the  Qimdi,  the  Sarmatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  frvna 
without,  the  city  vras  hard  pressed  by  numeroua 
calamities  teem  vrithin.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  buildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  defideney 
thus  caused  in  ue  supplies  of  com,  and  nnmbere 
were  perishing  by  a  fearfbl  pestilence,  said  to  hava 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Venia. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperon  should  go  frofih  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  smnmoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  ritesi  and  victims  were  offered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contest  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelias,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Paimoniat 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  ntteriy 
destitute  of  tjl  ^rtnuological  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  are  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  ii^nnation  afforded  by  these  is  necea- 
sarily  meagre  and  imperfect.  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extenuve  pr»- 
parations  of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  tho^ 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothen  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  Tliey  set  out  again,  howew,  in 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seised  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetinuni, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honoun  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  ^d  returned  to  Germany  towarda 
the  dose  of  the  year.  He  now  pTMecuted  the  vrar 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  pbgue  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  daves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  vras  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jeirels  and  fnmitare  of  the 
impenal  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  tnopesa 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  e6brt%  the 
legends  Chrmaiuciu  and  Gmrmania  Siibada  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  Parlkiau^  Armemaentf 
and  Medieua  are  dropped,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  ll  Verna.  Among  the  num^ 
reus  engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  firosen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Casdus  (Ixxii. 
7) ;  but  by  fisr  the  most  oelebrmted  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Qvadi  in  174, 
which  having  beoi  attended  by  certain  circum- 
stancea  believed  to  be  supernatuml,  gave  rise  to  the 
fomous  oontroversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Minclf 
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of  t^  Tfaunderiiig  Legknu  -Thoie  wbo  vaaj denre 
to  iiiTwtig»te  thu  queotion  wiD  find  the  fnbject 
folly  diocuood  in  the  oorrespondenoe  between  Kins 
and  Moyle.  (Moyle'b  TTorfa,  toL  iL  Lend.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  Mminiary  of  the  whole  aign- 
ment  in  Lardner'^  **  Jewish  and  Heathen  Teetimo- 
niet**  (chap,  xr.),  and  many  naefnl  nmaiks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milinan^  Hiitory  of  Christianity  (chap, 
m),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  I^ooln^  '^lUnstrations, 
&C.  firom  Tertullian**  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
poood  miradey  in  the  eaoay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Fleary*s  **  Ecclesiastical  History,** 
pablished  at  Oxfind  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  finn  npon  the  sab- 
ject  of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fiwt,  that 
the  Romans  were  lescned  firom  a  very  ciitieal 
sitoation  by  a  sodden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant Tictory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attribnted  their  preienration  to  the  direct  interpo- 
Htion  of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  hutoriana,  and  also  by  the  aculptures  of 
the  Antonine  colunn,  wbere  a  figure  sapposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pfaivias  is  teen  tending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  anns  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  ooldien  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  ahielda. 

This  BQooesB,  and  the  dreunstances  by  which  it 
waa  aecempanied,  seem  to  have  stmck  tenor  into 
the  sQiroimding  nations,  who  now  tendered  snb- 
aionon  or  claimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measore  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  foUowing  up  the  advantage  gainedi  in 
consequence  of  the  akrm  caosed  by  onezpected 
distmiianees  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  fiirmidable  aqwct. 
Faustina  had  long  watehed  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  antidpatbg  his 
rly  death,  was  filled  with  akrm  lest,  from 
youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  vrith  Avi- 
dins  Caasius,  who  had  gained  great  fiime  in  the 
Paithkn  war  eommemoiated  above,  who  had  sub- 
leqoently  suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verusw  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readinesa  to  aid  ner  projects,  and  she 
efiaved  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Caasius  vras  meditating  npon  these  propo- 
sals, he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  soocessor.  The  fidseness  of  the  rumour 
toon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  foigiveness,  he  detennined  to  pamt- 
cute  the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  txansactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M.  Verns,  the  legate  commanding 
in  Cappadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestovired  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  A  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  l^  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
months  and  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
the  wnM  fatet   The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 


the  wbek  of  this  rebellion  can  scarpelT  fiul  to  ex- 
cite the  wBimest  admiration.  In  the  moumftil 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitteriy  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  ci^  strife.  His 
chief  dread  vras  that  Cassius,  fit>m  shame  or  r^ 
mono,  might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fiUl  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  foigiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refrised  to  admit  the  murderen  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tmn- 
quillityand  order,  £b  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senaton  and  per- 
sona of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fe 
voured  his  designs*  Not  one  individual  sufiisred 
death ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shi4>e,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  pq>en  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defilea  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  ord^  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  bvCapitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius  s 
but  the  aigumento  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Ecypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Auiens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus, now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  vraa  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According 
ly,  after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  cdong  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
Aqgust  (177),  and  hastened  to  Oermany.  During 
the  two  following  yean  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Mareomanni, 
the  Hermanduii,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fetigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir^ 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelented  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  penuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachere  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apononius, 
and  Junius  RusUcus*    He  studied  the  principles 
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of  compoflition  and  Qfrntmy  ander  Herodet  Attieot 
aiiti  Cornelias  Pronto,  and  by  Us  cioM  md  unre- 
niiuing  application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  mnch  oppressed  in  alter 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  {Apotog.  L  init)  as  Vgrmimm  **  the  phi- 
losopher,** an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
aonly  distingnished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  oyer  pnb> 
licly  or  formallT  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  ne  felt  nei^er  reluctaaoe  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextos  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  deseendant  of  Platstch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemponneoasdedaBiatioBaofHennogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  Ured  upon  terms  of  the  moat 
aflectionate  femiliarity  with  Lis  instmctoiii  as  we 
may  gather  ftom  his  correspondenee  with  Fnmto 
[FnoNTo];  the  moat  wortny  weie^  thnngh  his 
iniluenoe,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities ;  after 
their  death  he  plaeed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  laies,  and  was  wont  to  atrew  flowers  and  ofler 
sacrifioes  on  their  giBTea.  Nor  was  hia  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  pceeepton,  for  learned  men  in 
erery  quarter  of  the  world  enmed  sabalantial 
proofe  of  his  bounty.  Philoaophy  was  the  gieat 
object  of  his  seal,  but  the  ether  onmobes  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  coltiTatod  in  torn,  and 
the  severer  sdenees  of  mathematies  and  law  en- 
gaged no  nnall  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juiia- 
prudence  especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  aetiyity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
reepect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  Di»- 
aertationet  ad  OonaHUtUfmu  M,  AwrtUi  Imperatorit^ 
Lug.  Bat  1756.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  diaoovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
Vldpitw  *Ayrw»(yov  rw  adroitpdropot  rmv  tU 
imn^v  fit€Xia  t€f.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-plaoe 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  for  as  2iey  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjmned  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  ^ucation  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer> 
cised  the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
dispontion  naturally  cahn  and  benevolent  He 
succeeded  in  acquirinff  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate ;  he 
steadfiswtly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  difiered  from  himself;  his  jua- 
tioe  waa  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  vras  devoid  of  ^oom.  In  public  lUe,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
enly  could  be  tnily  hu>py  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  ef  pttre  philosophy.   In  gene- 
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ral  poBcy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  sleadfly 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  year^ 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  beknga  to  the 
elder  may  fiuriy  be  imparted  to  the  youi^ger  Aato- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  dovm  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  retained 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  desoeoded.  So  uni- 
venal  waa  this  conviction  anumg  persona  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  ajpotheosia  waa 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  idewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  meana  pennitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  deceaae,  these  imagea  west  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  wad  perMms  west  wont  to  dedare,  that  ha 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  viaiona,  and 
reveaied  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pasa. 

The  great,  periiaps  the  only,  inddihle  stain  npoo 
hii  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  trsated 
the  Christians ;  and  his  oaioduct  in  this  respect  waa 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  genenl  prindplea, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  daring  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  dmrch  waa 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangen;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  ii  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Jnatin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp,  with  many  othera,  at  Smyrna  (167) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horn- 
ble  atrodtiee  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  iiyona  ae- 
vend  years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  aU  other  occasions  watched  with  aoch  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  for  as  the  proceedings  in  Oaul 
are  concerned,  we  have  dear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanation ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  waa 
returned,  uat  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors;  for  had  he 
followed  the  dictatea  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  monlise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinaite  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Aied,  zL  8.) 
Bat  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satiafied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  ue  worst  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animoai^ 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accoa- 
tomed  to  regard  all  other  sects  with  setf'Sarisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  felkdea  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  for  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught^ 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  fotgiva 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exdusive  pro* 
tensions  to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endunmoe  ef 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  diarge  has  been  pre- 
fetred  against  M.  Aureliusy  for  the  rumour  that  ha 


. .  d  upon  tha  death  sf  Fatutin*, 
the  eagBRinH  with  irhich  ha  am^ht  to  heap  ho- 
nmm  on  the  mamurj  of  s  wicked  womiui  and  a 

fiutUei*  wi&,  wlui  tinlled  " '■ —  in  iliaindeu 

and  pcomiaouMU  pD^igujr,  if  nacen,  belokan  ■ 
degree  of  eanle«iiu*  and  blindneM  almott  incn- 
dible ;  if  fisigned.  a  Uiange  eomtdnatiim  of  apathj 
a»d  diaomalatiaD.  Nor  can  «■  altogetbar  forgiee 
bia  want  of  diacenunent  or  of  ttaohitioii  in  not  dia- 
covenng  or  watntiniag  iIm  aril  ftofBoiim 
■Mk,  arhoM  «dacation  M  >■  Mid  to  mt*  em 


._..!«  tba;  bacame  fbllrdenloped, 

be  vonld  enr  baTa  pored  aoch  a  pKodig;  of  b«u»- 
baa  cmal^  nd  btntil  aawaalitr. 

Ou  diieC  aatlwritiea  ta  Ihia  pariod  ef  hiitorj- 
an  the  Hie  of  H.  Auialina  bj  Cujteliatu,  a  maia 
of  iU-aelecled  and  badlj  ananged  mateinli,  and 
the  7Iet  bmk  of  Dion  Cawoia,  a  oattaetian  of  awk- 
wanllj  patelied  EkepniBiIa.  Smie  &cti  maj  be  ei- 
Incted  LTOdi  the  minor  RoBiBn  hiitoriajU)  and  from 
Aiiateidea  (OraL  iz.),  Hendien,  Joannea  Antio- 


pubti^cd  widi  impcoTaDMDli  Inr  the  nine  icholu 
ten  jean  aftenraidi.  (BaaiL  ISGB,  Sto.)  The 
next  in  mdei  wai  aaperiDtended  by  Hsrick  Cuao- 
bon  fLond.  1643,  Svo.),  followed  bj  the  edition  of 
OaUku  (Ckntab.  1652,  4to.),repiintsd  at  London 
(1687)  with  additional  nota  fnnn  the  Fnnch  of 
And.  Dader,  and  hii  life  of  M.  AnieUn*  tnn^iod 
bto  Latin  b;  Stanhopa.  Thii  lul  edition  muat, 
ipon  tha  whole,  be  atill  cetuidaiHl  ai  tha  nioU 
luefdl  and  ample.  A  new  Roennon  of  tha  teit, 
■aonpanied  by  a  eonunsntary,  wna  nmnDenced  b; 
Bcbolx.  at  tha  beginning  of  the  pnaenl  centnrj 

eirio.  1602.  em),  hot  the  work  ii  atill  impo 
one  TcJnma  only  hafing  appealed. 

Eoropcon  laiigiiageL  la  Engluh,  the  beat,  though 
indiansnt,  ia  IhU  paUiahed  at  Qlaagow  in  1749 
and  17fi4j  b  Frmch,  that  of  Usdama  IMdei 
(Puia.  1691);  iuOemiBm  thetof  Scbali.  (Slea- 
vide,  1799.)     for  Farther  infanaatiDa  with  regard 


AtlRE'LlOS,  aphyridan  who  mnrt  haie litod 
in  or  betbte  Iho  aecond'eent"'!  after  Chriat,  aa  ene 
of  hii  preatriplions  ia  quoted  by  (lalen.  (0«  Owf 
paa,  MtdiaiBit.  aK.  £oc  r.  5.  toI.  lii.  p.  882.}     Ha 
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ia  ptohably  the  aune  peraon  wbo  ii  mentioned  ia 

Caiatr'*Ameai.aT.  I'ariM.toli.p.Sa*.  iW.A.O.J 

AURE'LIUS    ARCA'DIUS   CllA'BlSIUS. 

[CXARISIOB.] 

AURFUUS  AUOUSTI'NUS.     [Auoum- 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS    CEIfUS. 

[Celsuh.] 
AURfLl  US  OLY'MPl  US  NEMESIA'N  US. 

[NaHMiANUa.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.     [OMLiuitJ 
AURE'LIUS  PHILIPPUS.    [PaiuMUi.] 
AUBET-IUS   PRUDBTJTIUa     [Papnaw- 

AURE'LlUSSY'HMACHUS.ISTinucHua.] 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.    [Vmtwmu] 

AURB'OLUS.   AAar  tha  defeat  and  captiTily 

of  Valeiian,  the  )^od*  in  tba  diflefent  proTiDoea, 

wbile  th(7  agreed  ia  aeeraing  the  ttMe  rule  of 


of  any  one  aaptranl  to  tha  paiple  ;  irnt  aacb 
army  boatened  to  beatow  the  title  <d  Aagnatoa  u>- 
m  ita  &TDaiile  geneiaL  Hanoa  aioaa  witbia  tha 
abort  ^aoa  of  ei^t  yean  (a.  d.  S60 — 3l>7)iwl«aB 
Iban  Dinetaen  tuurpan  in  tha  Tariooi  depend wriea 
of  Rona,  wboaa  eonleela  tbtaatanad  apeedily  lo 
nodiice  the  oopplete  diMolntioD  of  the  aniDinh 
The  bi^rapbiea  of  theae  adTentnima,  meat  af  when 
vara  of  Tory  hnmbia  origin,  hne  been  eonnled  bj 
Treballioa  Pollio,  who  b$a  eolleetad  Iba  wbok  an- 
der  the  bncihl  deaignatioa  tt  the  TUrty  Tyoatb 
Bui  the  analog;  ibni  indieatad  wiU  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  aatabljibed  between 
thoae  pretender!  who  apniDg  np  ioddanly  in  diTan* 
qoanen  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  aympathy, 
each  atnggliflg  to  obtain  anpreme  doniiniiin  foi 
himaeU;  and  that  eabal  which  united  aader  Critiaa 
and  Theramenea  with  the  common  pnipoae  of 
croahing  the  libertiea  of  Athena.  Nor  doea  ereu 
the  ntuuber  oarrDpond,  far  the  Augnatan  liialoriaa 
is  obliged  lo  preaa  in  woman  and  children  and 
many  £>ubtfal  namei,  in  order  to  complete  hia  lal& 
Of  ue  whfde  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathua  the 
Palmynme,  in  gmtilude  far  hia  lucceaaful  nloar 
Bgainat  Sapor,  waa  reeognieed  by  GaUienna  aa  a 
colleague.  It  haa  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
iiTcd  in  peace  or  died  a  natanl  death. 

Among  the  hiat  of  the  nnmber  waa  Anrwhia,  a 
Dbcibh  by  birth,  by  DccnpetioD  ori^nalt  J  a  ibepberd. 
Hia  merit*  aa  a  aoldiat  were  diaeorarad  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  mtlitar;  tank ;  and  be  aabae- 
qaentiy  did  goad  aerrtce  bi  Iba  wan  waged  againat 
Ingenaua,  Haoianna,  and  Peatopnia.  He  waa  at 
length  induced  to  lerolt,  waa  pcedainted  emperor  by 
the  legiona  of  Illjria  in  the  ye&r267,  and  made  him- 
aelf  maater  of  Northern  Italy.  GaUienua,  hiring 
"dbyth"     ■ 


Thiioitni 

bte  of  the  uaoiper,  who  waa  the  neaieat  enemy 
and  conaequently  tha  firal  object  of  attack  lo  hia 
rinl,  the  new  emperor  Claudiui.  Their  preten- 
aiona  wen  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolai  waa  alain; 
and  Ibe  modem  town  of  Pontirolo  ii  taid  to  renro- 
ient  under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pona  Anreflli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  apst 
where  the  Ticlory  waa  "■on.  The  reeorda  preavred 
rf  Ibi*  period  an  fbO  of  conltiBon  and  coalnuU*' 
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tion.  In  what  hn  been  wid  abo^e  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  aooounU  of  Auretias  Victor  and  Zonanu 
in  piefennoe  to  that  of  PoUio,  who  placet  the 
BMirpation  of  Aoreolns  eariy  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
iappodtiott  the  relations  wluch  are  known  to  have 
■nbsiated  afterwardB  between  Oallieniu  and  Ao- 
reolns  become  qnite  unintelligible.  [  W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.    [AuRius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiimilj  at  Larinnm, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cioero^s  oxation  for  Clu- 
entiuB. 

1.  M.  AvRius,  the  ton  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
lirieoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  SeigiuB,  who  confined  him  in 
hie  eigastulum,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicusi  his  brother-in-law.  (oc.  798.) 

2.  Num.  A'Jiuua,  alto  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Annus,  (e.  7.) 

S.  A.  AffRiua  MiLUCiia,  a  rdation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,^  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurins.  Oppianiens 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
SoUa,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Gaius.  (c.  8.) 
Melinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  diroroed  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc.  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  AuRLA,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianiensi 
was  killed  by  the  fetter,  (c.  11.) 

AURO'RA.    [Eoa] 

AURUNCULEIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  whidi 
CoTTA  is  the  only  iamily-name  mentioned :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  AuRUNcuLBiua 
None  of  the  memben  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Auruncnieius,  in  &  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Auronculuvs, 
praetor  &  c  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia 
(Lir.  xxvii  6,  7.) 

2.  C  AuRUNCULBiDS,  tribune  of  the  toldiers  of 
the  third  l^on  in  b.  a  207.  (LiT.  zzviL  41.) 

fL  h,  AuRUNCOLRius,  prsetor  uibanusB.  a  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affidrs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochua  the  Gieaty  b.  &  188.  (Lir. 
SEzzri.  45,  zzzriL  2,  65.) 

4.  C  AuBUNCULBiua,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambaMadora  sent  into  Asia,  B.  a  155,  to  prevent 
Piusias  from  making  war  upon  Attaluib  (Polyb. 
zzziii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS»  consul 
B.  o.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspincy  of  the  Latm 
states  against  Rome.  (lir.  ii  18 ;  Dionys.  t.  50 ; 
Zonar.  TiL  13.)  According  to  aome  accounts,  he  is 
aaid  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  4979 
in  aooordaace  with  adecree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  Anruncns  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  hia  office  during  the  secession  ik  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  aucceasfiilly  against  the  Volsdans,  and  took 
aereral  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus.  (Lir.  ii.  83 ;  Dionys.  Ti.  49  91, 94 ;  Cic 
deJiefKU.t^proBaUK2BiFlxiX,C9rioLS.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  aent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viiL  22.) 


AusoNiaa 

AUSON  (AAmrl  a  son  of  Odyaaeoa  ekher  \xf 
Catypto  or  Ciroe.  (Taeta.  ad  linpL  44,  696  ; 
SchoL  ad  JpoUom.  ir.  553 ;  Serr.  ad  JeikiiL  171; 
Suidaa,  «.  «.  A^troAm'.)  The  country  of  tiie  Au- 
runcans  was  beUeved  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  tons  of  Odysseus  by  Ciroe,  does  not 
mention  Auson*  Ldparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  ton  of 
Auson.    (Steph.  Bys.  9.  9.  Aiwdpa,)         [L.  S.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  M8S.  it  en- 
titled Daciicua  Magndb  Auaomus,  although  the 
first  two  namea  are  found  neither  in  hia  own  poema, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addwed  to  him  by  Symnmchusi 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  andent  author,  was  bom 
at  Bourdeauz  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  can- 
taiy.  His  fother,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medidne,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  oonsidention,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  praefect 
of  Illyricnm ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Soaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  (Jd^  ii  passim  ; 
PanmtaL  i.  9,  &c.)  The  maternal  grsndmther  of 
our  poet,  Caedlius  Aigicius  Arborius,  bang  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  die  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  waa 
finind  to  }H!omise  high  feme  and  advancement. 
(PareataL  iv.  I79  &c.)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment.  The  lAole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whoee  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  His  in&nt  years  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rindua  Maura,  wife  to  Owdlius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  matemal  aunts,  AemiUa  HOaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryadia,  the  former  of  whom  waa  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  {ParadaL  vi  and 
xzv.)  He  received  the  first  rudimenta  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langnagea  from  the  most  distinguished 
masten  of  his  native  town,  and  hia  eduealieo  waa 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  AriMus,  his  mother^  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  aa 
the  author  of  an  el^gy  atill  extant,  Ad  Npupiam 
muM  cuUam.  {Prqf€m.  viiL  12,  dob,  z.  16,  iii  1, 
I  11  ;  ParmtaL  iii.  12,  &&;  Wemsdor^  PoeL 
LaL  Mimoretj  vol  iii  p.  217.)  Upon  his  retum 
to  Bourdeauz  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instractiona 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  dischaiged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  hi^  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  o^er  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Oiatian,  eon  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  {Pra^,  ad 
t^foffr.  15,  &c.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  he 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  chaige 
to  the  entire  satisfiMtion  of  all  concerned.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (otmut)  «id  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  ho 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  iq^phth^gm 
of  Juvcnol : 
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^'SifioftiiiiaToletfiMdexlietoxsooiuaL"  ^ 
The  letlor  o£  Qratiaii,  oonferring  the  dignity, 
tmd  the  gnteful  reply  of  Aiuoniua,  are  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Gratian  he  retired  from  public 
Ufii,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  oonntry  retreat  at  no 
gnat  distance  from  his  native  city  (Epiti.  zzir.), 
without  losing,  however,  his  court  &Tour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Theodosius.    {Pra^atmmcuia^  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  ia  evident  from  the  foct,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  fiir  advanced  in  yean  when 
invested  with  the  consubhip  {GraL  Act:\  and  he 
was  certainly  alive  in  388,  since  he  refere  to  the 
▼ictory  o{  Theodosius  over  Maximns,  and  the  death 
of  the  *"  Rutnpian  robber.**   (Oar.  Urh.  viL) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
spaJu  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  oondude  that  he  was  gentle, 
wazm-heaited,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.  His  reUgioos  fiuth  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  oontroveny,  but  then  seema  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
hiscndle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  rektives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Panllinus,  the  fomous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  iaitL  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelied  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
6.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious^  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  foils  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  misht  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letten  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principai,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde> 
pendent  evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powen  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  anv  merit  whatever, 
othen  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  diiferoit  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
siderable neatness  of  expression  may  be  discemed 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently transktions  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
fai  the  Motdloj  perhi^  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
bit  pieces  ;  and  some  of  his  epistles^  especially  that 
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to  PauUinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  diMover  a  total  ¥rant  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduoe  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  i^eceding  vrriters,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  inaenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  vosifiai- 
tion  he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 

His  extant  works  are— 

1.  ^piyrammaiMm  IMttr^  a  odlection  of  150 
epigrams.  2,  Epkemeria^  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Parmr 
talioy  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Prtffe»aoire$^  notices  of  the  Profissson 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instructionB  elsewhere.  5.  Bpir 
Uxfihia  Ueroum^  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fall 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  fint  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  TUnuUdiay  on  the  Caesars  from  Juliua 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  danm  Urheif  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  LtidMt  Sqptem  So- 
/MiMtem,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  penon.  10.  Id^ia^  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  twenty  poems  on  dififcrent  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Epieedum  m  pairem 
Juliatm  AiUomum;  AutomU  VUbdas  Cmpidoixmei 
qfianu;  MomUa;  and  the  too  celebrated  Ctido 
Nupiialii,  1 1.  Eeloffarwm^  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matten  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Epixtclae^  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addreased  to  various 
friends.  13.  Gratiarum  Actio  pro  OommUUUj  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gntian.  14. 
/Viodlae,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tre»  Prae/aiitmailaet  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer*s  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro" 
ba€  CenitmeM,  the  eclogues  of  Caipumnu^  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifemus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarins,  foL  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenseller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaena 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent  1517 ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  Amstel  1671.     [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who^  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  Ufe  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modem  Bcucob),  but  removed  to  Burdigala  {Bour^ 
deatut).  He  married  Aemilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  foot 
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ehildmif  two  mu,  Dediu  Magnnt  Aiuodiiu  and 
Avitkniu,  and  two  daoghten,  Aemilia  MeUuua 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  piaafect 
of  lUyricnm  67  tlie  emperor  Vakntiiuaii.  (▲.  d. 
364—^75.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  ( Anaon.  PttnnL  i  4)  or  ninetT  (Id. 
J^tieed.  ▼.  61),  after  haring  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  raaemUed 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
mast  hare  been  a  most  remaikable  man,  as  at 
most  oTory  intelleetoal  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  worics, 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric.  BibUoik,  Or, 
ToL  ziiL  p.  96,  ed.  vet;  Scaliger,  VUa  Aumm,; 
Ansonioi,  ParmL  i.  and  JEpioed,)      [W.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Airdpiros),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  actire  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  €^  the  iirtt  Panic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  &  a  238.    (Polyb.  i.  77, 79, 80, 85, 86.) 

AUTE'SION  {AdrwUtry,  a  son  of  Tiiamenas, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  ffreat»grandson  of 
Polyneioes.  He  is  called  the  &&er  of  Theras  and 
Aigeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  fiither  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prodes.  He  was  a 
natiTo  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
Cither  as  king,  but  at  the  conmiand  of  an  onide  he 
went  to  Pekponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorisnsi 
(ApoUod.  ii  8.  $  2 ;  Pans,  iii  15.  $  4,  3.  $  8,  iz. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod.  iT.  147,  tL  52 ;  Strab.  Till  p. 
847.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'TOCLES  {A&roKkHs),  1.  Son  of  Tolmaens, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suo- 
cessfiil  expedition  against  Cythera,  B.C.  424  (Thnc 
ir.  53) ;  and,  together  wiUi  his  two  coUeagues, 
Nicias  and  Nieostmtns,  he  xatiiied,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  trace  which  in  b.  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  ir.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  n^otiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  HdL  vi  3.  §  2 ;  oomp. 
Died.  XT.  38.)  Xenophon  (HeiL  vi  8.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  tm  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  oonfinns  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhi^M  this  same  Autodes 
who,  in  B.  G.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  MUtocjrthes.  (Dem.  e.  Aria- 
Umt,  p.  655,  c  PolycL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  {RheL 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Antocles  against  Mixidonides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  r6troi,  [E.  E.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (Adros^mf),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Tv/LdraycaTOA,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aelian. 

ir. H,  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
Suidas,  c  V.  MroKpAnfi.) 

The  Autocntes  whose  *KxBShtd  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi.  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US  (A^r^Aoor^,  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  broaght  up  the  mfont  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpusa.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  {K^oXUw\  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  rehited :— It  was  customary  with 
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the  Opnntian  Locriana,  whenever  they  drew  up  their 
army  in  battle  amy,  to  leave  one  place  in  thelinea 
openfor  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Outm 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Crotoniats  la 
Italy,  ■  AutoleoQ  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  oonqner  the  Ijoeiiana. 
Bnt  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflieted  on 
Antoleon  a  wound  fixim  whidi  he  snfiersd  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  saoifioes  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leooe.  This  vras  vnis  done  accordingly,  and  A«* 
toleon  was  cored.  While  in  the  island  of  Leoee^ 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commia- 
sion  to  Stesichoras.  This  poet  had  censored  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  become  blind  in  oon* 
sequence.  Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichoras  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  nis  sight.  (Conon,  Nafrom 
18.)  Pauianias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymns.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (Ai>T<JXMeos).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
TeUuge.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygm.  Pah.  201 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  (OeL  xix.  394,  &&),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fother  of  Antideia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aenmus.  He  had  hia 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  L  e, ;  Ov.  MeL  xi.  311.)  Once  when  be 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  gnest,  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseusi  After- 
wards, when  Odysseus  vras  staying  with  bim,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Pa^> 
nassns,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  vras  subsequently  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Pant.  x.  8. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  M«L  xi.  295,  ftc. ;  Hygin.  Pab,  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  vras.  according  to 
ApoUodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Antolycns,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  aa 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  bat 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Antolycns  with  the  Thessalian  of  the 
ssme  name.  Aatdycos  is  very  fomons  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosiqg  both  the  stden  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  /I  x:  267 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  201 ; 
Apollod.  a  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  f,  439;  Enstath. 
ad  Ham.  p.  408 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  u.  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachns,  who  U^ 
gether  with  his  brothen  Deileon  and  Phlogins 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  agaiitst  the 
Amasons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothen  dwelt  at  Sinope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  956,  &C. ;  Valer.  Place,  v.  115.)  He  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  vras  wor2iipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  onde. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  vras  carried  from  tnenoe  by  Lncullns  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  notioedi 
that  HyginuB  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronius,  Demo- 
leon,  and  Phlogins.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (Ai)r4\wcot),  a  young  Athenin 
of  singular  beaaty,  the  object  of  the  affeetioa  of 
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Odiiaa.  It  it  in  honour  of  m  Tietory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlum  at  tiie  Great  Paoathenaea 
that  OaUiaa  girea  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 
phon.    (Comp.  Athen.  t.  p.  187.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOXYCUS  (AMKvkos).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  waa  aoenaed  by  the  oiator  I^mugua  on 
account  of  removing  hie  wife  and  ehudxen  from 
Athena  after  the  birttle  of  CHaeroneia,  &  a  888, 
and  waa  condemned  by  the  judgeik  The  ipeedi  of 
LTenigua  againat  Autelycua  waa  extant  in  the 
time  of  Haipocntlon«  bnt  haa  not  come  down  to 
at.  (Lyenrg.  &  Leocr,  p.  177,  ed.  Reiake ;  Haxpo- 
cnit.  «.  w,  AtMAvKOf,  i)p(a;  Plut  ViL  JT.  Orat 
p.  843,  c.  d.) 

2.  The  ton  of  Agathodei,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachtts,  waa  appointed  one  of  the  body-gnard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidaena,  &  a  321.  (Arrian,  aj?. 
PkcL  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  U,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  (*AvroA^KOf),  a  mathematician, 
who  ia  laid  to  hate  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolia,  and  the  first  inatmctor  of  the  philosopher 
ArceeilaQB.  (Diog.  La^.  it.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  a,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  We  know  nothing  more  of  nis  history. 
He  wrota  two  astronomical  treatisea,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics^  The  first  is  on 
Ike  MoUom  pfihB  Spken  (ir«pl  Knvvmliaff  o^nupnt). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  cirdes  is  supposed  to  le- 
Tolve  uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  alwa3rs  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  are  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  oeavens.  This  txea>- 
tise  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  tlefmn^  aatd  atttrngi  of  the  fiand 
autn^  irtfk  IriroAMr  leal  MorcMir,  in  two  books. 
Aotolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  appmrmi.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horixon  to^ 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  oftwrreei,  becaiue  the 
Bun^s  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
eun  just  so  fiur  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particuhir  star;  namely,  its 
first  risible  rising  in  the  morning,  ita  last  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  laat  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  BiTourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  pnctical  astronomy  in  its  in&ncy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use.  because  these  phaenomena 
aA>rded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  atar  when  risinff  or  setting  is  visible  ao» 
eording  to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
18  degrees  below  the  horixon.  Autolycus  supposes 
15  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ediptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
bliah  certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  8tar*s  position  with 
SKCt  to  the  ecKptic  and  equator.  It  was  impoa- 
e,  without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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would  happen ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  tha 
rest  might  be  roufffaly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  uese  propositions.  The  demoiH 
strationa,  and  even  the  enunciationa,  are  in  some 
cases  net  easily  understood  without  a  slobe ;  but 
the  figurea  used  by  Antolyena  are  simple.  There 
ia  nothing  in  either  treanse  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherica]  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  tlii 
Greek  text  cf  Autolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositiona 
without  the  demonstrationa  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  **Sphaericae  Doo- 
trinae  Propositiones,**  Argent  1572.  Both  tha 
Works  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
Ma  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588 ;  and  a 
translation  of  the  fint  by  Biaurolycas,  firom  an 
Arabic  version,  ia  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus, at  dl  243  of  the  **  Uniyersae  Geometriae, 
etc  Synopsis**  of  Menennus,  Paris,  1G46. 

A  foil  account  of  the  woiics  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre*s  /TtM.  d»  VAttrxmomie  At^ 
eimne.  Bmcker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpsovins, 
de  AiOolyeo  PUcmeo  Diatribe,  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schanbach,  CfeecUdUe  der  OrieckisekeB  Aatro' 
nomie^  p.  338 ;  Fabric  BSU,  Graec  vol  ii  p. 
89.  [W.  P.  D.] 

AUTO'MATE  (Ai»roy<i(Tif ),  one  of  the  Danaida, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (it  1.  §  6)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  waa  betrothed  to  her  s 
whereas,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (viL  1.  §  8),  she 
was  married  to  Architelea,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  PhtMotis  in  Thesnly  to  Argoa 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (A^ofiorla)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  charaeteriae  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  aooordinff  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Pint  De  Sm 
Laude,  p.  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  TimoL  4.)        [L.  8w] 

AUTCTMEDON  (A^o/W8wy),  a  son  of  I>iofM» 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Adiilles,  whereaa  Hyginus  (Fab*  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  againat 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aem.  ii  476),  he 
fought  brevely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  209,  xvL  148,  219,  xvil 
429,  &c,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTCMEDON  (AiIto/i^Sm),  of  Cyxicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whoee  epigrama 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  XL  29,  46,  50,  319,  824—826,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  muat  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nioetea,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  {AtUh,  Oraeo,  vii.  584  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kies8ling*s  edition  of  Theocritus,  0.778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AjhojJZorros 
AiruKov :  if  this  ia  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.     [Alcathour.] 

AUTO'NOE  (AdroyM,  a  daughter  of  Cadmua 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wifo  of  Aristaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Hesiod. 
Tbeog.  977;  Pans.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydorus  waa  a 
brother  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
((konp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)    Antonoe  together  with  h«f 
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dsMr  'Aaan  tore  Penthens  to  piecof  in  their 
Biochicfoiy.  (Hygin.  ^Vi&  184.)  At  last  grief 
and  ndneti  at  the  lamentable  fiite  of  the  home  of 
her  &ther  indnced  her  to  qoit  Thebea,  and  ihe 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megaia,  when 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pansa- 
nias.  (L  44.  §  8.)  There  are  fire  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Tkeop.  258  ; 
ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  1  §  8;  Pans.  riii. 
9.  9  2 ;  HonL  Od.  xriii.  182.)  [L.  &] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (AOro^yMiBflSnir),  a  Per- 
■ian,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artazerxes  III.  and  Daieius  Codomannna. 
In  the  leign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabaaus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  hia  prisoner, 
bat  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  &  Aridoer. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazds,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Bftemnon,  in  &  c.  333, 
Autophradates  and  Phamabaaoa  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  beaiin  by  Menmon. 
PharnMama  now  sailed  with  nia  prisoners  to 
Lyda,  and  Antophndates  attacked  the  other 
isiands  of  the  A^gMan,  which  espoosed  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Qieat.  But  Phamabasus  soon 
after  joined  Aatoplundates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  tiie  Persiana.  (Arrian,  Awab,  ii.  1.) 
Daring  these  expeditiona  Autophradates  also  hid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneui  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Aristot.  PoUt.  iL  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satiaps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Ariian  (Anak  iii.  23^  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  T^nn,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  diffsrent  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRCXNI A  GENS,  of  which  the  only  femUy- 
name  mentioned  is  Pautvh.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  centary  of  the 
republic :  the  fint  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Paetusi  in  b.  c.  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Ai)^i|<rfa),  the  goddess  who  granU 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  Accordmg  to  a  Troesenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  iniarrection  at  Troieien 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor> 
rect  reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troesenians  paid  dirine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festiTsl  of  the  lithobolia.  (Pans.  iL 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
Betan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaums  vras  vi- 
sited  by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per> 
mission  of  the  A^enians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive>tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  ofier  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agnulos  and  Erechtheus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaums  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  b.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  firom 
Epidaums,  which  had  tm  then  been  regarded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  had  their 
Mcra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the    two   statues   of  Auxesia  and  Damia.  and 
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erected  them  in  a  port  of  their  own  islnd  cilbd 
Oea,  where  they  ofliBred  saaifiees  and  cdebntod 
mysteries  Whmi  the  Epidanrians,  in  conaeqnenee 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  saaifiees  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  bemg  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  of 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  stataes, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  ai^  the  Athenians  engued  in 
the  work  were  seised  with  madness,  in  whi£  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  esc^ied  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidinga.  The  Aqji- 
netana  added  to  this  Iqjend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  at^ 
tude  ever  afier.  (Herod,  t.  82-86;  Pans,  ii  30.  §  5; 
Hom.  /TyMM.  m  Osr,  122;  oomp.  MOller,  Dor,  ii« 
10.  §  4,  note  1,  iT.  6.  §  11,  ^i^HMl  pi  171.)  [L.S.] 

AUXO  {A^itiy    1.  [HoRAB.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pteisanias  (ix.  35.  §  1),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone^  under  the  name  of  Charitea. 
[CHARrrBS.]  [U  S.] 

A'XIA  QENS,  plebeian,  of  whiofa  Tery  UtUe 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persona 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obTene  the 
cognomen  Aoso,  and  on  the  reTerse  the  inscription 
L,  Axnua  L,  F.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  US);  Axamt  being 
instead  of  ^«iM,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Maje^ 
gumtu  for  Maxmmm  and  AUnamlrea  for  AlaKm" 
drea.  We  do  not  know  who  this  L,  Aamm  Na» 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writen 
have  no  cognomen.    [Axiua.] 

AXI'EROS  ('A^V)*  a  danghter  of  Cadmiltta, 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothiacian  CabeirL  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  ApoUoniua  (I  915- 
921),  she  was  the  same  aa  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocersus  (Hades).    [Cabbirl]  [L.  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Abala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ah&.  (Comp.  Cic  OraL 
45.)  We  bare  only  one  person  of  this  name  mea- 
tioned,  namely, 

C  SbrviliusQ.  r.  C.  n.(Structu8)  Azula, 
consular  tribune  in  B.a  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  master  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.ServiliusPriscusFidenas.  Thia 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  ;  but  livy 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenaa.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  othen 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Ut.  it.  45, 
46.) 

AXION  CMW).  1.  A  son  of  Phegeus  of 
Psonhis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arnnoi'  or 
Alphesiboea.  (Paus.  viiL  24.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  (iiL 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Aobnoh,No.5,Alcmabon,Acabnan.] 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fab,  90 ;  Pans,  z* 
27  ^  TL.  S.1 

AXIONI'CUS  CAiidrutn),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  frag- 
ments of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserred 
by  Athenaeus :  the  Tvp^^  or  Tvft^wuan  (ir.  fw 
166,  Ti.  pi  244);  ♦iXtvpcriS^t  (it.  p.  175»  viii  p^ 
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342);  *lKt9fpa  (x.  p.  442);  XoAjciSoctft  (tl  ^  2S», 
iu.ii.95.)  [C.P.  M.] 

AXIOPISTUS  CAIofirurror),  ii  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  anthor  of  a  poem  entitled 
KoMHy  Kttl  riw/uai,  which  was  Gonunonly  ascribed 
to  EpichanniiB.   (Atheiu  zIt.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  (*A^i^inHM»9),  the  avenger,  a 
surname  of  Athena.  Under  thu  name  Heracles 
hoilt  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
had  chastiaed  Hippoooon  and  his  sons  for  the  mur- 
der of  Oeonus.  (Pans.  iiL  15.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

AXIOTHEA.    [PaoMSTHxus.] 

AXICyTHEA  (*A{u>0^a).  1.  Wife  of  Nicodes, 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicodes,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  killed  himself^  Axiothea  slew  her 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fiJl- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether  with  her  sistera^in-kiw,  kiUed  herself  (Died. 
auc  21 ;  Polyaen.  Sirateg,  TiiL  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
putting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippus.  (Di<^. 
Laert  iiL  46,  iv.  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  SironuU.  iv.  p. 
523 ;  Themistitts,  Orat,  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ("Aliof),  a  Paeonian  river-god,  who 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  fifither  of  A»> 
teropaeus.  (Hom.  IL  xzL  141,  with  the  note  of 
£nstath.;  Astbropabus.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUS.  1.  L.  Axius,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (Jt  E.  iiL  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axjus,  an  intimate  mend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introdncod  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  dls  Be 
Ruttiea.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  AtLm.\b^  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes  (Gxen  9)  firom  one  of  Cicero^s  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Gellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  b.  c. 
61  {ad  AU.  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  alK>ve.  In 
B.  c  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
acero^s  debt    (ad  illC  x.  1 1,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.    [Anxur.] 

AZAN  ('A{V(k),  a  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  was  the  Inother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  ihther  of  Qeitor.  The  part  of  Aicadia  which 
he  received  from  his  fitther  was  called,  after  him, 
Aiania.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§  2, 
8,  V.  1.  §  6 ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v,  *A{dyia,)      [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  (*A{'ai'lTY|»),  a  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  Compot,  Afedicam,  $ec.  Gen,  v.  2.  voU  xiii. 
pi  784),  Oribasius  (Syiopt.  iii.  p.  43),  Aetius  (Te- 
trab.  iv.  Senn.  iL  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetnib.  iv.  Serm. 
iiL  21.  p.  7721  Paulus  Aegineta  (iv.  55,  n.  530, 
,viL  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  tne  ear- 
liest writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AZEMILCUS  fAi-^/iiAicos),  kmg  of  Tyn,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Aqtophradates 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  b.  c. 
332.  He  was  in  the  dty  when  it  was  taken,  but 
his  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  (Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZB'SIA  QAfTiaia)^  a  surname  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  dfaiwta^ 
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rods  KOfnroJr,  to  dry  fruits,  or  frttm  {VcSk,  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Suid.  «.  v. ;  Hesych.  «.  v.;  Span* 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  ('Aj'cJf),  a  son  of  Qymenus  of  Orcho- 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Exginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfiither  of 
Astyoche.  (Hom.  IL  iL  513 ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginua,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  fisither,  who  had  been 
shun  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.    [Eroinds,  Clymbnus.]     [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  CAi-wpos),  according  to  Hes^chins 
(s.  v.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Azoros. 
(Steph.  Bys.  t,  v.)  [L.  S.] 


BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  Ner.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.     [Barbillub.] 

BA'BRIUS(B(itfpm),  or  BA'BRIAS(Ba«p/as), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (ro^p^o; ),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  &bles  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (£p.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius*s 
verses  are  quoted  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  («.  v.  d(ci5c),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  aooordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
qpeaks  {Pra^.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Cboliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  caUed  M6$oi  and  Mw- 
Blafi€oi,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  («.  v.  B^pios ),  or  two  volitme$  (voiumina) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fiibles  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
tables,  such  as  Maximus  Phmudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  dumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambie 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fiibles,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aeaop^s  fobles. 
[Ak'sOpus,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  tiie  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fiict, 
which  was  proved  still  more  dearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  '*  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scriptore,**  Lend.  1 776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  firagments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  **  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Planudem  ferebentur/* 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.Gl. 
Schneider^  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Bebrii,^ 
VratisL  1812;  by  Berger,  BaiSplw  fiMmif  x«Amv<« 
fiucaiv  $i€\ia  rpta^  &c.,  MonacL  1816  ;  and  bj 
Knoeh,  **Babrii  Fabuke  et  Fabularum  Frsgmenta,'^ 
HalisSax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.    [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  (BdiSvf),  1.  The  lame  according  to 
Hellanicus  (op.  A  then,  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp« 
tian  Typhoa  [Typhon.] 

2o 
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2.  The  fathor  of  Pherecydes.  (Stnb.  z.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.  Laert  L  116.    [PHBRiCYDsa] 

3.  A  flate-plByer,  who  gate  oocasioii  to  the  pro- 
Terb  against  oad  flate-playen,  **  He  plays  worse 
than  Babys,**  (Athen.  xxr.  p.  624,  h.;  oomp.Zenob. 
ir.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Baicxit9as\  of  Steyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  mosic,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigxam  of  font  Unes  prsserred 
by  Athenaeas.   (xIt.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHI'US,  of  Ifiletas,  the 
author  qf  a  wotk  on  agriculture  (Var.  ILK  I.  I), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchns,  lib.  TiiL  z»  st. 
XT.  ZYii.  zviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (BwcxcSofl  sumamed  Senior 
(6  y4ptnf\  the  author  of  a  snort  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  thraymyH 
r^x'^f  ftovaueiis.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabridus  (BibL  Oraec  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gires 
a  list  of  persons  m  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  hare  been  the  Baochdns  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (dls  Rebtu  sirfi,  i.  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baocheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (jm.  12,  18),  oorreeponding  to  the 
seren  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomins  {pra^,  in  AritL 
Qmni.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper* 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satis&ctory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baodieins  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Mersennns,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  foL, 
p.  18870  I^  ^^M  sl*>  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo^  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  AnH- 
qnae  MurioaiB  Auetom  SepUm^  Amst.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Cfreek  epigram,  in  which  Baocheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  prefoce, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  by  Fabridus.  \L  e.)        [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  {BoKxwn),  one  of  the  eariiest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocraiea,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot.  Glott,  Hip- 
pocr,  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (GaL 
CbffMMs/.  M  Wppoer,  ^^Aphofr^  vii.  70.  vol  xviiL 
pt  L  p.  187),  and  a  contempomy  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valnable 
and  interesting)  nouiinff  remains  but  a  fow  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotumus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot  Glon,  Hippoer, 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  GaL  CbMrneat  m  H^ffpocr, 
*^£pid,  VI."  I  prooem.  vol  xvii  pt  i  p.  794 ; 
Comment  m  Hippoer,  ^d€  AM,  Qffie,^  u  prooem. 
vol  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W,  A.  G.] 

BACCHFADAE  (BwcxHiBcu),  a  Heiadeid  dan, 
derived  their  name  firam  Baochis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  b.  a,  and  retained  the 
■opreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  dose  oligarchy, 
tUl  their  deposition  by  Cypselns,  about  b.  c.  657. 
Diodorus  (Froffm.  6),  in  has  list  of  the  Heradeid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Baechis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Aletes,  who  in  &  a  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Cofinth 
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(WeBB.adIHod,Le,;  Pind.  a;ya«p.xiii.  17;  SchoL 
ad  Pmd,  Nem.  vii.  155 ;  Pans,  ii  4  (  MiilL  Dor,^ 
i.  5.  §  9) ;  while  fivm  Pansanias  (JL  o.)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Baochis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Hefacleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  &  &  748,  Telestes  was 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Perantaa,  who  were  them- 
sdvea  Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  eonspincy  of  the  dan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  ahare  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  r^al  oonstittttion.  (Died* 
and  PauSb  IL  ea)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automenes  was  king, 
elapsed  befora  the  actual  establishment  of  oligardiy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, wiui  annual  prytanea  elected  fimn  and  by 
the  Baochiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  yeaia  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  groimds  a  poriod  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Straba  (Strab.  viiL  p^ 
878 ;  MttlL  Dor.  Append,  ix.  mfo  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  nanow  and  exdnsive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duration ;  the  membera  of  the  rufing 
dan  intermuiied  only  with  one  another  (Herod.  V4 
92);  and  their  down&ll  was  moreover  hastened  by 
their  exneeaive  Inxury  (AeL  F.  II,  L  19),  as  wd^ 
aa  by  their  insolenpe  and  oppression,  of  which  th« 
atrodons  outrage  that  drove  Aichias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyray 
is  probably  no  very  unfoir  specimea.  (Diod.  Ejcc. 
de  VirL  et  ViL  228;  Plut  AmtU  p.  772,  e.;  SchoL 
ad  Apolkm,  Shod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  diqpoaition 
by  Cypadua,  with  the  hdp  of  the  lower  ordara 
(Herod,  v.  92  ;  Ariatot  Pelii.  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  wore  for  the  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refqge  in 
diflSsrent  psirts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Pint 
Zfsotad.  c.  1 ;  Liv.  i.  34 ;  oomp.  Niebuhr,  Hi^  of 
IZmm,  voL  i  pk  366,  dLc.)  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Oxrinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Racchiad  the  Heradeid 
Phalitts,  who  led  the  cdony  to  Epidamnus  in 
B.  c.  627.  (Thue.  i.  24.)  Aa  men  of  the  greateat 
distinction  among  the  Baochiadae^  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
&  a  728  (Aristot  PokU,  iL  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumdus,  the  cydic  poet  (Pans.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athen.  i  pi  22,  &;  SchoL  ad  Pied,  Ofymja.  xiiL  30; 
MUlL  HiA,  efOreek  JUL  c.  x.  §  2.)  Strabo  tells 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lynoestian  kings 
daimed  descent  from  the  Baochiadae^      [£.  E.] 

BA'CCHIDES  (BajKX^'X  »  «anudi  of  M>> 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  bj 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  in  de^Mur  sent  Baochides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  b.  a  71.  (Pln^ 
Leadi.  18,  &c.)  Appian  (MUk,  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  towa 
was  besieged  by  LucuUus,  is  probably  the  same  aa 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.     [DJONV8U&] 

BACCHYXIDES  (Baicxu^Siys).  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  (Stiab.  x.  p. 
426 ;  Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.  'louMs.)  His  fother  is  va- 
rioudy  called  Medon  (Suidaa,  9,  o.  BeuexvAlSiis), 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  op,  Bodd^  SAol, 
Find,  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternal  giandfother  was  the  athlete  Bae- 
chylidea.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  covt  «l  Hiero  in  SyiacoM^ 
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together  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
H,  ir.  15.)  Biuebias  makes  him  flourith  in  ]i.c. 
450;  but  as  Hieio  died  B.  a  467,  and  Baoohylides 
obtained  great  &me  at  hia  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  must  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  a  470.  The  Seholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  (aeIOI.iL  154,  155,  ad  Pytk.  ii.  131,  161, 
166,  167, 171)  thai  Baech^des  and  Phidar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
thii  was  the  fiwt,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lore  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  gnonmaiians,  it  is  impoasiUe  to  detaimine. 

The  poems  of  Auxhylides  were  numerous  and 
of  Tarious  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinid 
(songs,  like  Pindar\  in  honour  of  the  rictors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia,  Hyporchemata,  ^otica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking>songs :  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  ftw  fiagmentii  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value ;  but  as  frr  as  we  can  judge 
fr«m  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylides  was 
disttngnished,  like  Simonides,  ibr  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
mariEs  (a  38) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  oTer  the 
faiezozable  eharacter  of  fiEite^  and  the  necestity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Atdc  forms,  so  that  die  dialect  of  his  poems 
▼ery  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Ajithology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  tiie  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness.    The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  hare  been 

EbKshed  by  Neue,  **  Bacchylidis  Get  Fragmenta,** 
sroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  «« Poetae  Lyrioi 
Graeci,*'  p.  820,  &c. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  b.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  pUy  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas, «.  v.  So^^n^) 

BA'CGHYLUS  (written  Bmcx^XAos,  by  Eu- 
sebius,  but  given  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
Ruffinus,  Sophronius,  and  Nioephorus),  biihop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
eentury,  under  Commodns  and  Sererus.  He  it 
recorded  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writr 
ten  on  the  question,  so  early  and  lo  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  knguaoe  of  Ensebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
Infer  tuit  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
ehylus  wrote  ^  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
•rant  episooporum  persona.^  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  SyncKiicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
boig  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  boUi  editions  of 
Fabricius's  BiUioiheca  Graeca^  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
e^teen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberaUons.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Grtue.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  archbi^op  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euae- 
bius  and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  Ifist,  Eocl.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  d«  Virii  iHuttr,  c  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possett  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  ds  Vmt  lUtulrAuit  c  24 :  **Bachiarius, 
vir  Christianae  philosophiae,  nndns  et  expeditas 
VBcare  Deo  disponens,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  ele»t.  Edi- 
disse  dicitar  grata  opnseula :  sed  ego  ex  ilUs  unum 
tantum  dejids  UbeUmm  legi,  in  quo  satisfocit  Ponti- 
fici  urbis,  adversus  quenilos  et  infomatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominnm, 
sed  Dei,  perqirinationem  snscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
teira  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahamae  patiiarehae.** 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Baekuurim  Maeoaeua^  says  tiiat  he 
vras  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  diadple  of  St« 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppresnons  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  causa 
of  hii  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeus 
(Anbert  Lemire)  aays  that  Bacbiarius  was  an  Irish* 
man,  a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Attgustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
suffident  evidence;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudieions  writer.* 
Sch<5nanann  denies  that  there  is  any  proofs  that 
Bacbiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  of 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  dm 
PidAf  infers,  that  the  author^s  country  vras  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dear  himsel£  Schdb«nann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pekigian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  r^erence  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florins,  that  the  author^s  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  PriiciUianists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  dt  Fides  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive,  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (GBtek  dtr  Ckriti, 
Hel^iuij  &.C  ii  3,  p.  1485)  as  mdubitably  true. 

The  Only  surviving  works  of  Bacbiarius  are  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,*^  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admissiob 
of  a  monk  into  the  ehurch,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  **  Objuigat  o 
in  Evagrium,"  inaccuxately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
Uie  **  Ubri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incamatione  Verbi 
ad  Januarium,^  improperly  classed  amon^  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Flonus  as 
the  productions  of  Bacbiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  oi 
direct  external  prooi  Possenin,  Bale,  and  I  ;ts 
attribute  other  works  to  Bacbiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  **  Epistola  ad  Januarinm  de  recipiendis 
Lapsis,"^  or  "  De  Reparatione  Lapsi,*^  was  forst 
published  in  the  Monumemta  S.  Patrum  Orthch' 
doscographa  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 

*  **The  infinite  fobles  and  absurdities  which  this 
authw  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal.'*  Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polj^Olbion^ 
Song  Nin& 
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Bigne*t  BSbUotkeoa  Pofrws  1575,  toI.  u  1589, 
▼oC  liL  1654,  ToL  iii;  in  the  Col<wne  edition, 
1618,  toLt.;  and  in  the  Ljonli  emtion,  1677, 
▼ol.  -vi.  The  tmtiie  *^  de  Fide**  was  fiiBt  pab- 
lished  in  the  seoond  Toliime  of  Muntori*s  Anto- 
dota^  Milan,  1697,  when  the  text  is  giren  from  a 
numnacript  of  great  antiquity,  and  ii  accompanied 
by  Talnable  prolegomena  and  notei.  In  1748, 
both  woika  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Fiandacna 
Floriut,  who,  besides  other  lUnstntiTe  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first .  **  de 
Haeresi  Prisdlliana,**  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  BachiariL**  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  Tolume  ofGallandi*s  BSUhOneoa  Patnuu 
The  wocks  of  Bachiarius  are  also  indaded  in  the 
fifteenth  Tolnme  of  Le  Etpana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Flores,  a  Tolimunona  collection  in  thirty-fijur  yo* 
lomes  quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
htt  daiacter,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  fiir  as 
may  be  collected  finom  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
■omewhat  abere  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  commt  theological  emotion  of  the  Latin  church 
daring  the  fifth  century.  His  roirit  and  temper 
seem  to  hare  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  &  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  proTinoe,  but  gaye  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starration.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  47.)  It  is  conjeo* 
tored  that  Babullitts,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  AtL  ziiL  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
tkeaboVe. 

BACIS  (B^ii),  seems  to  haye  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  fidfttw^  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  seversl 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boootian,  the  most  oelebrnted  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corydan  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  po»> 
sees  in  Herodotus  and  Pansanias,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oncles,  they  wen  composed  in  hexar 
meter  verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§6,  14.§8,  S2.§6;  Herod,  viii  20,  77,  ix.  43 ; 
Aristoph.  Ptue,  1009  with  the  SchoL, EquiLl2^  Av, 
907.)  F^m  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bads  was  rej^tfded  as  an  andent  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  were  existed  a  collection 
made  dther  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  &ct,  Cicero  {de 
Dirnn,  I  18),  Aelian  (F.  ^.  xiL  25),  Tsetses  {ad 
Lyoopk,  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  dass  with  the 
Sibyls.    - 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  <me  besides  the  Boeotian. 
{Strom.  L  p.  853.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cydasand  Aletes.  (Comp.Tzetaes,<MiXjiet);pA.^e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetxes,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  (/'me,  1009;  oomp. 
Periaon.  ad  Adian,  F.  H,  joL  25.)  [L.  &] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bulli  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Heimonthis  in  Upper  Egypt»  just 
as  Apis  vras  at  Memphis.  In  siae  Bacis  was  rv 
quired  toexod  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  hb  colour  to  change  evexy  day.  (Macrob.  Siu 
i  21  i  Aelian,  HiA  An,  xii  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BADIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  Aoipei, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besi^^  Capua,  b.  a  212.  Cruqii 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Badius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fdlow-soldien  to  accept  the 
chdUenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Badius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Liv. 
XXV.  18 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRES  (eaSfnir),  or  BARES  (B^),  a 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasaigadae,  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aiyandes,  sovernor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  toe  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Aroesilaus  III.  [Battiadab.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  b.  c.),  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,  and 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  dty ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amads,  who  commanded  the  hmd 
force,  the  opportunity  vras  lost  (Herod,  iv.  167» 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxea 
against  (3reeoe.    (Herod,  vil  77.)  [E.  K] 

BAE'BIA  QENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  oog^ 
nomens  are  Diyss,  Hkr.bnniu8  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  SuLCA,  Taicphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is  writt^ 
Tampibu.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  fint  membor 
of  the  gens  who  obtaixied  the  consulship  was  Cn« 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  b.  &  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Babbius. 

BAE3IUS.  1.  L.  Babbids,  one  of  the  am« 
bassadors  sent  by  Sdpio  to  Orthage,  &  c.  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Babbius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  c.  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Maoedon.  (Liv.  xxxi  6.) 

3.  M.  Babbius,  one  of  the  three  commisuonen 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiiL  6.) 

4.  L.  Babbius,  one  of  the  three  commisdonera 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.  c  168,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affiun  there,  before  Aemilius  PauUus  invaded 
the  country.   (liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbius,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  bl  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  praae»,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pnH 
vinoe.  Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liy. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Babbius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  a  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answen  to  certain  questions,  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigatJon. 
(Sail.  Jvg,  33,  84.) 

7.  C.  Babbius  waa  appointed  by  L.  Caeaar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  &  a  89,  as  hiR 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  waft  (Ap^ 
pian,  B,  C,  L  48.) 
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8.  M.  BaibjUi  was  pat  to  death  by  Maritu  and 
Cfauia  when  the^  entered  Rome  in  b.  c.  87.  In- 
Head  of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebina  waa 
KteraUy  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  hia  enemies. 
(Appian,Aa  L72;  Flonu,  iii.  21 ;  Locan,  ii 
119.) 

9.  Bf.  Babbius,  a  brave  nan,  alam  by  order  of 
L.  Piso  in  llaoedonia,  &  c.  67.  (Cic.  m  Pit.  86.) 

10.  A.  Babbius,  a  Roman  equea  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  oTer  to  Caeaar,  &  a  45.  (BdL 
Hkp.26,) 

11.  Babbiub,  a  Roman  ienator,  aerred  under 
Vatinins  in  lUvria.  On  the  muider  of  Caesar, 
&  c.  44,  the  lUyriana  rose  against  Vatinins,  and 
cat  off  Baebias  and  fiTe  oohorta  which  he  com- 
manded. ( Appian,  lUjfr,  1 8.) 

BAE'BIUS  MAGRrNUS.     [Macrinual] 
BAE'BIUS  MARCELLI'NUS.      [Marcbi^ 

UNU8.] 

BAETON  (Ba/r«y),  waa  employed  by  AlezaiH 
der  the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  AXt^dv^pow  finnuarurr^. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  or^BpuA 
TJir  *AAff{«Cy8pou  -Kop^ita.  (Athen.  z.  p.  422,  b. ; 
Plin./r.JV:YL17.s.2I,  19.  s. 22,  Tii.  2;  Solin.65.) 

BAE^YLUS  (BarrvXof),  U  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  phices  where  tney  had  fidlen 
down.  (Phot  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  {Praep.  Ewmg, 
i  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Un^ 
bus  and  Oe,  and  a  brother  of  Ilus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
lees  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (/.  e.)  says, 
that  Asdepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
Beighbouihood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  moat  wonderfid  tales.  (Comp.  Ludan,  Alex,  80; 
Theophnut  CharacL  16 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  viL 
pk  718.)  In  Giteian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  l^ven  to  Uxanns,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zeua,  waa  called  Baetylus  (HesycL  c  v.);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swaUowed.  (Pans.  iz.  24. 
|6;  comp.viL22.§3;  Tac^tti.il3.)   [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (Bdibr),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
tatter  in  Sidlv.  Mount  Baea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
cially Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  Taeta.  note ;  Steph.  Bya.  t.  v.  Baia ; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Ba7a?of).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  T«ydia,  about  520  &  &  On  his  arrival  at 
Sardia,  Bagaaus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  aatiap^B  guarda  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  firmans  from  the  kinff ;  and,  whes 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  wiui  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  die  order  for  the  death  of  Oioetea, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeved.  (Herod,  iit. 
128.) 

2.  Or  J^MCoew  (BoYMoSsf),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Phamabaans,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  oonunanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilans,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invaaion  of  Asia,  &  a  896.  (Xen.  Hell.  iit. 
4.  §  18 ;  Plut.  AsfetU.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STANES  (Beryurrdinis),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessna  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  waa  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reioa,  b.  c  830,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii  21  ; 
Curt.  V.  18.) 

BAGO'AS(BaYias).  I.  An  ennuch,  highly  trusted 
and  fisvoured  by  Artaxerxes  II L  (Ochos),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  bT 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  {rSKfijf  «cal  wapoMOfAt^ 
8ia^pwv).     In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochna 
against  Egypt,  &  c.  350,*  Biwoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  m  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  meroenariesi 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)    Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lacmtea,  he  incnrrod  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvL  49.)    In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terma 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in* 
Btigated  by  his  coUeagne  Mentor,  attacked  and 
skughtered  his  men  and  took  him  priaoner.    Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  fiir 
their  mutual  interest,  which  waa  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both,-^ 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, whue  Bagoaa  directed  affiurs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,— and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi  50.)    The  crueltiea 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c.  838, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  ihe  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  vis.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  ofiered 
by  Odius,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
^ypt    To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  tiie  throne ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  336.    He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  disoovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.xviL5;  AeLF.^.  vi8;  Stmb.xv.p.736; 
Arr.  AtuA.  ii.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt  vi.  3.  §  12.)     [E.  E.] 
2.  A  &vourite  ennuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.     He  was  a  youth  of 

*  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirl* 
waU*a  GreeoCf  voL  vi  p.  142,  note  2. 
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pumricable  beauty.  Al«xaiider  wm  pMiitiiiitoly 
frnd  of  him,  and  ii  nid  to  bare  Idued  him  pub* 
lidy  in  tha  theatre  on  one  oocacion.  (Cuit  tL  5, 
7U  1  s  Plat  AUa  67;  Athen.  xiii  p*  60S,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tignnet  or  Ikuthridates,  who 
together  with  Mithntne  expelled  Ariobaipuiee  from 
Cappadocia  in  &  c.  92.  (Appian,  MUkr.  10;  oomp. 
JuAtin*  zzrviiL  8.) 

The  name  Bagoas  finqnently  ooenre  in  Pervan 
history.  According  to  PUny  {H,  N,  xiii.  9),  it 
was  Uie  PeiBian  word  for  an  ennoch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  need  by  Latin  writen  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Corap.  QuintiL  t.  12 ;  Oy.  Am. 
ii.  2.  I.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  eommander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  snmndered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Qu«gBr 
meh^  B.  a  831.   (Curt  t.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BcUoicpof).  1.  The  son  of 
Kicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  wu  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
&  c.  388.  (Arnan,  ii,  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  xriii.  22.)  It  was  nrobaUy  this  Balaoms 
who  mairiad  Phfla,  the  daognter  of  Antipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot  p.  1 1 1. 
b.  3,  ed.  BeUer.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntaa,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phiygia,  b.  a  884.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  &  c.  381,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i«  30,  iii.fi;  Curt 
Tin.  U.) 

3L  The  commander  of  the  jaTelin-throwen  (cUei*- 
TUTTfl/)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Anrian,  iu.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'I^AQRUS  (BdXcrypot),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Moice- 
Imntid)  in  two  books  at  least    (Steph.  Byi.  «•  w, 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambasMdon  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  a.  c.  169.  (Ut.  xliy.  14.) 

BALA8,    [AI.SXANDBR  Balas,  p.  11 4. J 

BALBI'UUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  &  c.  44 
(Cio.  ad  At$,  xt.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS^  goTomor  of  E;gn>t  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  65  (Tac.  Amu,  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  aiKl  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec. 
Quaeti.  Nat,  Vf,  2 ;  Plin.  H»  N,  xix.  prdoem.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  prcMcribed  by  the  triumTiis 
in  B.  a  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  a  39,  and  subsequentlv  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  we  leam  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binas  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  wa^ 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  &  c.  30,  it  is  con- 
iectuied  that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  suffiectus  in  that  year. 

BALBI'NUSw  When  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Goidian  and  his  son  had  both  j^ 
rished  in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  was  advancing  to  wards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  ruleie  with  equal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  GivU 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  sgainsft 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Cadim 
Balhinua  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  M'^»'"*i'F| 
both  consulan  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soU^  and 
an  able  genersL  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noUe  birth, 
and  traMd  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbua  of 
Cadii,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesw, 
had  governed  in  suocessioa  the  moot  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  enq>ire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poeto 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  o£ 
all  ranks.  Maximns,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  Uaek- 
smith,  according  to  others^  of  a  ooaefamaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  impexial  legato  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatiana  in  Illyria  and  the 
Gennans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  w^ 
pointed  prefect  of  the  d^,  and  had  disohaiiged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firomees 
and  strictaesSk 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  afleotion  to  the 
femily  of  Gordian,  and  dreediug  the  severity  <rf 
Maximus,  refiised  fer  a  while  to  ratify  the  «'*aswi 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  aroee,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
prodaimed  Caettr.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten> 
ing  to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  a  fermidaUe  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citiiens  and  the  praetoiiansu     The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  doody  invested,  and 
thfy  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retail** 
tion  they  made  decorate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  wen  bumed  or  reduoed  to 
nuuL    These  disorden  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  g^  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  wdcoming  with  the  moel 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  annies  and 
their  triumphant  chieC    mt  the  calm  waa  of  abort 
duration.    The  hatred  existing  between  the  pra»> 
toiians  and  the  popukoe  had  l^n  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldien  of  all 
ranks  openl  v  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themsdves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  dvil  power.    A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  oiganized  by  the  guards.    On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldien  forced  their  way  into  the  palaioe,  seised 
the  two  emperon,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  findly 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  difierent  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statemente  of 
ancient  writen  an  so  imcondleable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  nsource  except  medals;  but,  by  studyiqg 
carefriUy  the  evidence  which  these  afibrd,  we  may 
repose  with  condderable  confidence  on  the  condu- 
sion  of  EdUiel,  that  the  aocesdon  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  AprO,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  b«^ginning  of  Au- 
gust in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  hen  a  remarkabk  innova* 
tion  which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  prtncetr 
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XJ»  I*  tliii  p«>idd,  ■llhou^  wTcnl  mdiTidnaU  had 
•Djojed  at  tbs  ams  tinw  [hs  appellUiDn  of  Au- 

ra^  it  had  baau  b»]i  u  an  iiiTiolatJc  maiim  of 
mutitotioD,  that  tha  offiM  of  chief  pontiff  did 
sot  admit  of  dinaioa,  and  oould  b*  Tacated  by 
daath  only.  Bat  Uw  Huta,  b  Ihi*  caM.  amicnu 
to  pmom  paricst  equality  batnean  the  two  em- 
perofa,  depanad  Ereui  a  mis  acn^Dloiuly  ohaerred 
tran  tb*  Mrlieat  ana,  and  iaieated  botA  with  the 
d  anallattoD  of  PoDtiiaz  Uaiimoi.  The 
It  lluu  ftabliiliad  ma  aftowarda  gena- 
nil/  Mowad  i  eoUMguoa  in  the  ei^ra  bMama 


chief  pnatboad ;  and  vbaii  pietaadan  to  the  por- 
ple  ama  ai  the  rnMna  time  in  difianot  parti  of  Uu 
wtild,  thv  all  aMOMd  the  title  naoag  their  other 
[W.B.] 


BALBUS,  a  &nutj-iiama  in  leTeTal 
■u  originally  a  ■omaata  gi*an  to  icai 
kad  u  niipe£ment  in  hi*  ipeeoh. 

'     •  "**  "  liHplebdaiia. 


I. . 


1.  M'.  AciLiuB  L.  r.  B!.  N.  Dauu^  coimil 
a.  c  ISO.  (Cio.  (fa  Scmect.  B,  ad  JA  xii  fi ;  Plin. 
JI.ff.  TiL  38.) 

2.  H'.  AciuuB  M.  r.  L.  N.  Balbd«i  cohkiI 
B-clH.  (OUeqikST;  Plin.  ^.  JV.  IL  29,  66. 
a.  67.)  It  i*  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acitii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  ii  to  be  refeired.  The  obTene 
Iku  the  inicriplian  Bi(L)Bva,  with  the  bend  of 
Pallai,  before  which  'a  X.  and  bentath  RoM^ 
the  whoh  within  a  lannl  gariand.  On  the  revene 
we  haTB  MV.  AcjLi,  with  Juplei  and  Victory  in 


II.   T.  AofiMi  BaOlu,  [Jebeun, 

tribuMof  lliep!eb*H.c  6S,  propoaad,  in  (mjuno- 

tica  with  hia  e^leaena  T.  Whcdw,  that  Pompey, 


a lauelcnwn  and  all  the  H-ignir  of  a  Irinmpb  iu 
tbo  Cireemini  gamaa,  and  aW  •  laaiel  ecown  and 
the  piaelaxtB  in  the  Kenie  gamca.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
40.}  Ha  biled  b  bia  Gnt  atlaupt  to  obtain  the 
aedileahip,  although  he  w«i  Mipporlad  by  Pompey 
(SehoL  BoK  pro  Plane,  p.  2ST,  ed.  Orall]) ;  bat  he 
upean  to  hare  been  pneloi  in  K  c  69,  a*  we  Gad 
that  be  WBB  goTernor  of  Cilida  in  the  ibllowing 
year.  {Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fan.  i.  S.)  On  the  bnoking 
oat  of  the  aTil  wai  in  b.  &  4S,  be  uded  with  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  took  an  octiTe  pan  in  the 
Ie>y  of  tro^  at  Capna.  {Ad  Aa.  riii.  ]  I,  b.)  He 
no  dovbl  IcR  Italy  with  the  rol  of  hii  party,  loi 
wefindbim  in  tha  neat  year  endeaTouiiDg  to  obtain 


money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
theai 


buw: 


Kofth 


dbyCae. 


he  afterwirdi  obtained  hii  pardon  througfa  the 
inlereeiiion  of  hit  friend  Cioen  (conqi.  Cie.  arf 
Fam.  xiiL  70),  who  wrote  him  a  Isttai  on  the  o«- 
cavom  B.  c  46.  {Ad  Fam.  tI  13.) 

Balbua  appwi  to  bare  written  aoma  wirit  on 
the  hiatoiy  of  bii  timea ;  for  Buetoniiu  (Cbo.  77) 
qoata*  aoma  Tsmarki  of  CaeMr'i  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampiua.  Balbua  waa  alao  mentioned  in  the 
fonith  iMMit  of  VaiTO  "  De  Vita  Popoli  Romani." 
(Van.  /VqnL  p.  319,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  (^^i.lo»ajA./6w,plebekn, 
ia  Mppoaed  to  be  the  •ama  ai  Q.  Autoniiu  who 
waa  pnelor  in  Sicily  in  B.a  82  and  waa  killed  by 
L.  Phiilppo*,  the  legate  of  Sulk.  (Ui.  Epit.  86.) 
The  acueied  coin  waa  itmclc  either  by,  or  in 
honoBT  of,  Iliii  Balbua.  The  obTane  repreaenU 
the  he^  of  Jupiter;  the  leTena  ia  Q.  A(K)Ta 
Ba(l.)B.  Pm.  with  Victory  in  a  qnadiiga. 


IV.  M.  AHai  BaOn,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  maiiied  Julia,  the  pater  of  Jnlina  CVeaar, 
who  bore  him  a  danghter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  A»- 
gnatn)  Caeaar.  [Atia.J  He  waa  pnator  in  ■.  c 
62,  and  obtained  the  goiemmenl  of  Sardinia,  aa 
we  ham  ftom  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  tha 
TVunr.  MonlL),  of  which  the  nrene  ia  A*iii* 
B.ttBUB  Ph.,  with  the  bead  of  Balbui ;  and  the 
obieiM,  Sard.  Patir,  with  the  bead  of  Baidua, 
the  &ther  or  mythical  anceitor  of  the  iahwd.    In 


of  the  TigintinH 
nnder  die  Julian  lav  (or  the  diriiioD  of  the  land 
in  Camiwnia  i  and,  aa  Pompey  waa  a  membat  tf 
the  aane  board,  Balbua,  who  waa  not  a  p(non  of 
any  importance,  wai  sailed  by  CJcera  in  joke 
Pompey'*  coUmm-  (SoeL  OA  4,  Pitt.  iiL  6, 
adAit.&.l.) 

V.  OmMfa' S»B<  plebeiana. 
The  Comelii  Baltd  were^properly  making,  no  put 
of  the  Comelia  gatu.  Ilia  fint  of  thia  name  waa 
not  a  Roman;  he  wai  a  natiie  of  Oadea;  and  hia 
anginal  same  piotiihly  bon  lome  reaamblaiwa  in 
ooand  to  tha  LaUn  Balboi.  'Die  iwaim  why  ha 
aaniiDed  d)a  noma  of  Comelia*  i*  mantianad  bdov, 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  CoRitaLIDB  Balbub,  BcmetMnet  called 
MqorlD  diitingaiah  him  from  hiaiii(ihiev{No,  S], 
waa  a  na^T*  of  Oadea,  and  dtaoBDdad  bom  an  illua- 
triouB  fiuniiy  in  that  town.  Godea,  batiig  oiie  of 
(ba  bdaitfe  Mm,  aofpetted  the  Romana  in  llii^ 
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war  against  Sertorim  in  Spain,  and  Balbns  thos 
bad  an  opportanity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
serred  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  C.  Memmins,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Tnria  and  Sucre.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  dtisenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey*s  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn,  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Oellius,  b.  c. 
72.  (Cic  pro  BcSh,  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
cf  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  ouer ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  b.  a  199,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades.  {Pro 
Ba!b,  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  ihe  war  with  Sertoriua, 
B.  c.  72,  Balbus  rsmored  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
Tiction.  Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  <^ 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey*s 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  fisrour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbns  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  in^mate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  b.  a  6*1, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fiibrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  praetorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  B.  c.  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  B.  c.  58,  Balbns  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civU  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  fovourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citisen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  B.  a  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  vras 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey's 
HBquest,  and  whose  tspotch  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  ns.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederaiae  dm- 
fates  in  the  Diei.  of  Ant, 

In  the  civil  war,  in  r  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  np 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  aflbirs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey^  parti- 
sans; but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exerttons  were  employed  to 
promote  CaesarS  interests.  He  was  especiany 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  he  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  dedaration  in  Caesar^  fiivour.  (^cera, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Phsnalia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
ofiioea  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  d  Caesar'k  affiurs  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  firom  Cicero^s  letters,  that  Balbns  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Suetonius 
(Oaet.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Oaet,  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caenr  firom  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  firom  the  Spanish  war,  in  b.  a  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbns 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianns  at  Neapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  nrofeasions  to  Octavianns  were  hollow, 
and  that  ne  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken ;  Balbua, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianns  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  16 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  pnietor ;  but  his  propraetorship 
is  commemcM^ted  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anns (copied  fit>m  the  Theaaur.  MordDj  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Cabsar.  IIIvir.  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  OctavianuS|  and  on  the 


reverse  Balbcts  Pro  Pr.  He  obtuned  the  con- 
sulship in  B.  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  (£r.  AT.  vii  43.  s.  44),  in  whic^  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  (J^9kem€ris) 
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whkh  has  not  oome  down  to  us,  of  the  most  re- 
markable oocnirenoes  in  hit  own  and  Caeear^s  life. 
(Stdon.  ApolL  ^.  ix.  14;  Suet  Can,  81 ;  Capi> 
tolin.  ^o^&M.  2. )  He  took  care  that  Caeaar^B  Com- 
mentariee  on  the  Gallic  war  ihould  be  continued ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  howeTer,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dem writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero^  letters  we  find  four  firom  Balhus.  {Ad 
^tt.Tiii]5,ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  CoRNSLios  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, leceiTod  the  Roman  firanchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

8.  L.  C!oRNXLii78  Balbus,  P.  f.,  son  of  the  pre- 
eeding  [No.  2],  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  firom  his  uncle  [No.  I],  was  bom 
at  Gades,  and  receiTed  the  Roman  firanchise  along 
with  his  fiither  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civfl  war  (&  c  49)  he  serred  under  CMsar, 
and  was  sent  by  hhn  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lentultts,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle^s,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
took the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentnhu  a  yisit  in  the  Pompeian 
camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  time.  Balbus  serred  under  Caesar  in  die 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  undo.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  wo»  on  iLe  Roman 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius.  (Saium,  iii.  6.) 

In  B.  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
Buburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
4ock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Stnb.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  t3rrannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  pronncials  and  amassing  laige 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  b.  c.  43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bognd  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
though he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Oaramantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  2farch,  b.  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom 
a  Roman  citizen.  (Plin.  H,  JV.  v.  5 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
51 ;  Strab.  iii  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bus erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
B.  c.  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustus to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
ror  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  7. 
s.  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
bus. He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
whom  L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 
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involved  Valerius  in  many  kw-suits,  and  had  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Comelii 
Baibi,    see    Orelli^s  Ononuuiuxm  Tmianum  and 
Drumann^s  Rom,  vol  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 
VI.  Domitims  BaUms^ 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.   (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 
VII.  Zo^tt  BalbL 

1.  D.  Laklius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  oelebmtion 
of  the  saccular  games  in  b.  c.  17  (Fast.  CapitoL), 
and  consul  in  a  &  6.   (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  9.) 

2.  Lablius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  (mqjetku),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  A.  D.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi  47,  48.) 

VIII.  LucaaBaOd. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist    See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (DeNai,Deor.  i  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  **  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Oods**  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinicns  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight 
{De  Nat,  Deor,  ilL  40,  ds  Dwm,  I  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero^s 
**  Hortensius."  (Froffm.  p.  484,  ed.  OrellL) 

IX.  X.  Naevitts  BalbuSy  plebeian, 
one  of  the  qninqueviri  appointed  in  b.  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  toe  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belonga 
to  this  fimiily.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  reverse  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot 


X.  AToifuw  BoOm,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  pleba,  b.  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Casa.  l.  2.) 
XI.  Odavnu  Ballrnt,    See  below. 
Xn.   Tlorn  Ba/6<  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Thobius  Balbus,  of  Lanuviimi,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighins  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's BnUta  (c.  67).     The  annexed  coin  of  U 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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?mXj  Kt  Lmnnmn,  ■rilh  the  letten  L  8>>  If.  R. 
LhBt  \t,JmiiiMiS(i^ilaimagmMTtgiaat);  and  on 
de  nrtrtB  L.  Thorivr  Biabvs,  with  ■  tnU  null- 
Eng  fonrnd.  EcUhI  (f.  p.  SS4,  &c)  tliitilu  thai 
the  bull  lu*  m  alliuion  to  tha  uma  of  Thoiiiii, 
vbicb  tfag  Roman*  might  regard  u  tha  nine  aa 
the  Onsk  inifiBt,  ' 


3.  8r.  TbokiOB  Balbcib,  tribnna  of  the  plsla 
•boat  B.O.  111,  ma  a  popular  ipaaker,  and  intro- 
iaeti  in  bia  ttibniwaliip  an  agnrian  b«,  of  which 
conuderaUa  fagmenu  har*  been  diKonnd  on 
brana  tablet!,  and  of  which  an  acooDnt  ii  given  in 
At  Din.  </ AiA  t.v.  Tioiia  Itt.  (Cic  Brut.  36, 
A  Orat.  u.  70  ;  Annan,  B.  C.  i.  37.) 

BA'LBUa,  JU'NIUS,  a  amnlar,  hmUuid  of 
Uetia  FaiutinB,  the  danghtar  of  the  elder  OordiaiL 
{Cqiitolin.  c  4.)     Aceoning  to  win  Juitoiiani, 


he  iiUB  of  tbil  marriaga, 
.1  he  waa  the  •on  of  Q^c- 
diao  the  iscond.     [OonDCiNDs.]  [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCrLTU3,a  Roman iuntt,  one 
of  thapapili  of  Q.  Mncioa  Scaanla,  and  one  of  the 
knl  initriKton  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  diitin- 
nuhad  {Hand  of  Cicaro,  SerTJu  Snlpidiu  Rnfiiii 
Ha  waa  pcobablj  the  bther  of  Ludlini,  tha  com- 
panion of  AmiiDa  Pnlcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic  ad  An. 
lii.  4),  and  the  brothai  of  Q.  Lsciliiu  Balbni,  the 
Stc«cphiloH>pher.[Bit.Bua,No.VIII.]  Cicero(iIg 
Oral.  iiL2I)  ■pe^iortbadiwAi/iiaaStaica.  By 
Heinecdiu  {Hal.  Jv.  Ram.  %  149)  and  othen  tha 
jnriit  Lndu  hat  bean  confonndad  with  Quintoa 
the  Stoic  phikaophar.  Tha  joriit  wai  occaaioaally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicioi  ■  and,  in  the  time 
ii  Pomponini,  tiii  wricingi  did  not  eiitt  in  a  aepk- 
lala  form,  or,  at  kut,  were  in  the  handi  of  few. 
(Dig.  L  til.  3.  a.  43.)  Ha  waa  a  man  of  mneh 
leantiog.  In  giring  adTke  and  pleading  taaie* 
hii  maaner  wu  (low  and  ddiberate.  [Cic.  fin^ 
43,  pre  QiHl.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BAI3U3,  L.  (}K  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
conlempotan'  with  Cicero.  He  waa  lemaikable 
for  bit  (kill  in  Uw,  and  for  hii  att 
dntiea  of  juatice,  morality,  and  religic 
GmmL  38.)  for  thaw  naaou  he 
charactei  aa  a  ftdta  in  public  aa  well  aa  (^lale 
tiiali.  Thete  ii  a  paange  in  Cicero  (a  Vtr.  iL  12) 
in  ralalion  to  L.  Octaiiiu  Balboa,  which  hai  been 
miunterpnted  and  corrupted  bj  commentaton  and 
critiu  ignorant  of  the  Roman  fbnna  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accotea  Vairaa  of  baling  directed  an  iHua 
of  bet  in  inch  an  improper  form,  that  eren  L.  Oo- 
tnina,  if  ha  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  wc 
liaTo  been  obliged  to  adjooga  (ha  defendant  in 

■hintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniaiy  damages.  The  pe> 
fact  acqBUntance  with  Roman  lav,  and  the  know- 
Mdga  ii  hit  duty  which  Balbiu 


be  conpliment,  it 
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k,  ibat  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  jndei  in  a  frt- 
>iue  waa  appoinlcd  (or  the  occaaion  nurdy, 
liat  hit  fnoMwDt  rather  membled  thoae  of  a 
modem  Rngii*^'  juryman  than  thoae  of  a  judge.  It 
wai  hi*  duty  to  tiy  a  giien  qaettion,  and  aceotdibg 
to  hia  finding  on  thai  queilion,  to  pnnoiuua  th* 
■entencs  of  condemnation  or  acqiiitlal  contained  in 
the  fbnnula  difect«d  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  waa 
not  Ui  doty  but  the  piaetor'a  to  determine  whether 
the  qneation  wu  material,  and  whether  tha  aen- 
teocv  wu  made  to  depend  npon  it  in  a  maimer 
conaiitent  with  jiutice.  In  the  ordinary  Ibnn  of 
Rcoan  action  for  the  neoTarr  (^  a  thing,  a*  in  the 
EDgli*h  action  ai  AitiKtt,  the  judgment  fv  tha 
plautiff  wu  not  diiactly  that  th*  tbiiw  ahoold  b* 
lestoied,  but  the  dafandut  wu  irnidamnad,  miim 
it  were  raatored,  to  pay  damagaa.  The  ramainder 
fi  the  oh^iter  ha*  been  eqaally  minnterpreted  and 
conuplad.  It  ancnaa  Vanea  of  ao  ahaping  tba 
tbimula  of  trial,  that  tha  jndai  wu  obliged  to  (nat 
a  Roman  a*  a  Siciliao,  or  a  Siolian  u  a  Roman. 

The  dntk  of  Oetanoa  Balboa  it  raUlod  by  Va- 
Iniu  Haiimaa(T.  7.  g  3)  aa  a  mwnnnhle  enmpla 
of  p-'t^-l  afiection.  Proacobed  by  the  tiinmnra 
Aogoatoa,  Antony,  and  Lctadaa,  n.  c  43,  h«  had 
alrndy  natd*  hi*  encapa  Erom  hia  hoiue,  when  a 
bla*  report  reached  hia  can  that  the  aoldien  were 
iinMai  ilini  hii  loo.  Thereupon  he  retained  to  hia 
boota,  and  waa  caneoled,  by  witneiaing  hia  aod'a 
■afaty,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  h*  tiina  of- 
fw«d  himaalfl 

The  praencown  of  Batbua  i*  doubtful  Id  Ck. 
fm6!iiiM:33ma*tofth*USS.haMP.t  mCicia 
Pnr.  iL  12  th* common  r*adiag.iB  L.  [J.T.O.) 
BALDUI'NUS  I.  (Ba^itavbvi;^  BALDWIN. 
th*  Giat  I^tin  ampera  of  Conatantinople,  wu  tha 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hunaut,  and  Haignerit*^ 
coontaaa  of  Flaudera.  He  waa  boni  at  Valencicaaea 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  hia  parenu  iaberil- 
ed  both  the  oonntiea  of  Haiuaot  and  Flandeik 
He  wu  one  of  the  moat  poweifol  among  thoa* 
waHika  banmi  who  look  the  croaa  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  I2U3,  whence  they  intended 
[a  aail  to  the  Holy  I^nd.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  aopplialion  of  prince  Alexia  Angalua, 
the  aon  of  the  emperor  Isaac  IL  Angelas,  who 
waa  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  penoading 
the  crvssdera  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Issac,  who  had  bean  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  hit  brother  Alexia  Angelas,  who 
reigned  a*  Aleiit  III.  from  tha  year  1 1 95.  Tha 
cnuadort  listened  to  the  piomisea  of  youiu  Alexia, 
who  was  diiefly  snpported  by  Baldwin  of  FUnder^ 
u  he  is  genoaUv  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  ecomianded  by  the  dog*  of 
Venice,  Daodoloi  who  waa  alao  commiiMJer-in-chiaf 
of  the  wh(^  expedition.  The  variona  incidenu 
and  the  final  resolt  of  thia  bold  undertaking  ar* 
given  under  Aixiia  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
uaorper  Alexia  III.  wu  driven  out  by  the  ciu- 
sadeiB  ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  I 


e  ;  both  perished  by  tha 
Uunupblnsi  and  Hut^ 
iriven  out  and  put  to 
t   1304.       During  diis 


death  by  the  en 

rtmaritable  war  11 

hu  military  akill  e  ^         ^ 

ler,  and  the  crusaden  having  raaolfed  to  chooaa 

one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  Iheii 

choice  foil  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  wat  accordii^y  crowned  aapeiw  «t 
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CoDttentinople,  on  the  9th  of  Kay,  1 204.  But  he 
leoeiTed  only  a  reiy  nnaU  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
ConitantiBople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  the 
Venetiana  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  oonaUting 
chiefly  of  the  iebuide  and  wme  parte  of  Epeirus  ; 
Boninice^  mazqnia  of  Monteferrato,  received  Thee- 
■alonica,  that  ia  Macedonia,  aa  a  kingdom;  and 
the  reatof  the  empire,  ia  Aaia  aa  well  aa  in  Europe, 
waa  divided  among  the  French,  Flemiah,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
rain  of  the  new  Latin  onpire  in  the  East  was  not 
donbtfol  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebiaond,  of  Theodon  Lascazis  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolta  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors Calo-Ioannes,  king  of  Bul^jaria,  sup- 
ported the  revoltera,  who  soeoeeded  m  making 
themselTes  masters  of  Adrianoplei  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  bat  he  waa  attacked  by  Calo- 
loannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  ftbles  have  been 
invented  with  legsid  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Nicetas  (UrU  CSfda^  16)  says,  that  CalopJoannea 
ordered  the  Hmbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
oifl^  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it.  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statementa  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  historians, 
we  must  condnde,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivi^,  he  was  neither  tortund  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  L  was  his 
Iwother  Henry  L  (Nicetas,  Alegii  laaaemt  Am- 
ytim  Fr.  m»  9,  AUgu  Dnau  MunmpUmi  L  1, 
UrU  Cajata^  1^17 ;  Aoropolita,  8,  12 ;  Nice- 
phorus  Giegor.  ii.  S,  &c. ;  Villehaidouin,  De  la 
OornqmegU  de  Qm^mtmotk^  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
Pteis,  1838.)  ^  [W.  P.] 

BALDUl'NUS  IL  (BaXSouTi^r),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
fiunily  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Conrtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yobmoa,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
born  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
Pe  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vataties,  tne  Gredc  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1284  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  bud 
mbgb  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
aneigy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  aevere  losses.  John  of 
Brienne  died  aoon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatses 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoflfroy  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
meared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions  of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Oi^ry  IX.,  lUDoog  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  most  useful  to  him.     The  French  king  gave 
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the  uiUuippy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1 245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  agamst  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologns,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 

feneials  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
taly.  In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charies,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  Fxaace 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  firom  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  dieid  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  Sie  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &c.;  Pach^eres,  MuAael  PalaeologHt^ 
m.  81,&c.,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  dec, 
viil  2,  Ac)  [  W.  P.] 

BALEAHICUS,  an  sgnomen  of  Q.  Caedliua 
Metellus,  consul  b.  c.  123.     [Mstxlluh.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [AuRKOLUS.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cihcia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  raUied  and  phoed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  BaGsta.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  fiu»  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macnanus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  yery  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintamed  a  precarious  dominicm 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  aa  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  TrebelUus  Poltio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  ststements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista*k  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  beUeved 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (TrebelL  PoUio,  T^, 
Tyneum.  xvii.,  Cfaliiem,  2,  dec. ;  see  Macrianus, 
ODaNATHUs,  QaixTu&)  [W,  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.    [Abdolonimub.] 

BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  ceUbrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  oflices  of 
Moffnae  Eodesias  (S.  Sophiae)  jMmoium,  Nomo- 
phyla*^  and  OtarU^ohyUtx,  Under  Isaac  Angeluo 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa< 
triarchal  throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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■rdiAte  waf  eonductad  at  ConstantinopK  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  !• 
no  complete  edition :  they  are  icattered  among  va- 
rious collections.  Under  the  auspicei  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photiua.  These  scholia  seem,  firom 
•ztemal  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  diiFerence 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  aa 
1 166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  Uie  canon  kw  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  prefiwe  of 
kis  commentary  upon  Photius,  he  refiers  the  last 
reijsion  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphjrro- 
genitns;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Harmeno- 
pnlus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  laige), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
atnct),  are  parts  of  a  single  plan ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  Uiey  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  et  Voelli  BMiotheca  Juris 
OammieL  (Paris,  1661,  voL  ii.  p.  789,  &c.)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scnoUa  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaias  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodioon  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  ma^Ie  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge^s  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Aneodota  Graeea  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fanaf  voL  iv.  p.  113.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaias,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  aa  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian^s  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  aa  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastiosl  matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant 
His  book  McArTMr  Kcd  diroicp(attt¥,  and  his  an- 
swen  to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leundavius.  {Jus.  Gr, 
Rom,  vol  L)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  EecL  Gr,  Moumm, 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novella  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leundavius,  in  Jus- 
telli et  Voelli  BibL  Jur,  Can,  vol  il  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  histoiy  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  relierred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heradius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Jneaioto,  voL  L  pp.  xliv. — ^xlvii)  maintains,  in 
•ppoaition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
■oon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian^s  NoveUs 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
M  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanasius  Scholasticus, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previoaijr 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsama.  (Hugo,  Rouu 
R.  R,  14.) 

The  GUmm  ordmaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  waa 
fonned  in  the  1 2th  century  from  mora  ancient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal* 
samo  by  Assemani.  (BibL  Jur,  Orienl,  ii,  p.  386.) 

TigerstriJm,  in  his  Aeussere  OesekidUe  des  Rom* 
RedUs  (Berlin,  1 84 1 ,  p.  831 ),  speaks  of  a  Hpix**?^* 
or  legal  mannal,  of  AnHodkm  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  &et  As  Tigentrom  ia  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodorus,  and  that  the  Prodteiron 
oMdum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  £.  Zacharil,  Hiatoriae  Juris  Graeoo-Romam 
AUneaiioi  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pro* 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  spedmen,  by  Za* 
charia  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Procheironof  the  emperor  Bosilius.  (Hddelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny^s  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  beeu 
ratlier  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citrios, 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Synodioon^  §§  14—21 ;  Bach,  Hist  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stockmann,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  de  BasiL  Orig.  pp. 
130,  132;  Biener,  Ctesck.  der  Novo.  pp.  210-218; 
Witte,  in  Rkein.  Mus.  fur  Jutisp.  iiL  p.  37,  n.  ; 
Walter,  Kird^nrecht,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.O.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  fint 
century  (primipili),  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attadc  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus,  b.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
&ther^in-kw  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  Hia  full  name  was  M. 
Fttlvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulvia : 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whose 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antonyms  fint  wife.  (Cic 
PkiL  u.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  &  c.  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  hiden  with  gifts,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi> 
nians,  but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  tho 
prudent  conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  NoUu  (Liv.  xxiiL  15  ;  Plut.  MaroelL  10, 
dec.) 

BATH  I  US,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  Basilica^  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  Iiis  date  and  histoiy  an  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  1 0th  or  1 1th  century.  Suarei 
{Notitia  BasUicorum,  §  39)  thinks,  that  Baphius  ia 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  tho 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  (Hisl. 
Jur.  Rom.  676,  n.  I)  Tigerstrom  (Aeuss,  Rom. 
Rechtsgesdijx  330)  erroneously  caUs  him  Salomom 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (dted 
Basilioa,  vol.  iil  p.  361 ).  [J.  T.  O.] 

BARBA,  CA^SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  whan  Caeaar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  B.  &  44.  (Cic.  ad  AtU  xiil  52  { 
comp.  PkU.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBARA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Veniu 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.   (Serv.  isi  Am, 
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tt.  683.)  Maerolniu  [SitL  iii.  8)  alio  mentioxiB  a 
•latae  of  Venoa  in  Cypnu,  repretenting  the  god- 
dew  with  a  beaid,  in  female  attiie,  hot  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidas, 
f.  V.  ^A^podirri ;  Hetjch.  t.  «.  'h^piieros.)  The 
idea  of  VenuB  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  aeemi  to  belong  to  a  veiy  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Vosa,  MytAol,  Briefe^  ii.  p. 
282,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BARBA'TIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Caesar  GaUus,  arrested  his  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Constantius,  at  Petovinm  in 
Noricnm,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  A.  D.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silranus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infentir  {ptdxtmi  ma^er\  and  was 
sent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  oo- 
opcmte  with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  356 ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
858,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Rhaietia;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  hia  wife  had  written 
him,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part  (Amm.  Marc  xiv. 
11,  zvi.  11,  zviL  6,  xviii.  8;  Liban.  OraL  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBA^IUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caeiar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  b.  a  40.  (Cic 
PkiL  ziii.  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  ol  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Akt.  Imp.  Avo.  IIIvir.  R.  P.  C,  M.  BaRt 
BAT.  Q.  p.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Barbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
hatus,  as  Ursinus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  QuoMtor  Propraeton. 
(Comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  Barbatius  appean  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Barbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  14.  a.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  felae  read- 
ing for  Barba/ius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bins  Philippiciis,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  («.  t^)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
Snto  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purehased  his  freedom  by 
a  huge  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Qaraton.  ad  Cic 
PhiL  riii.  2.) 

BARBA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  B.  c.  328  [SciPio],  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Mesaalla,  consul  in  b.  c.  12.  [Mbrsalla.] 
I.  M.  HoRATius  M.  p.  M.  N.  Barbatus,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Vii^ginia,  Valerius 
Poplicohi  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement ;  and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  peace.    The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  plebs,  and  a  fiill  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  bl  c  449.  The  liberties  of  Uie  pleba 
were  still  further  oon^rmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Valerias  HoruUa» 
Leget.  [Poplioola.]  Horatius  sained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Llv.  iii.  39,  &c.,  49^ 
50, 53,  55,  61—63 ;  Dionys.  xL  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48 ;  Cic.  <20  B^,  iL  81;  Died.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
vill8.) 

2.  L.  HoRATiua  Barbatus,  consular  tribune^ 
B.  c.  425.    (Ldv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (B^p^tAAos),  an  aatrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consiUted  by  the  em< 
peror,  though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arondelian  Mar- 
bles, p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar'o 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  voL  iL  p.  1084.  [A.  Q.] 
BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  (*I*M(vn|s  Bo^ 
tfovfcdAAof ),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Pdybios 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
ffiven  by  Polybius  (iii  14),  Stephanus  Bysantiniia 
[s.  o.),  and  Livy  (xxi  5),  is  Arbucale  ('AfitfovmUif) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modem  AlbuceUa.  [P.  S.] 
BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the  patri- 
cian Aemilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Akmilius  Q.  p.  L.  n.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.  c  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  nuule  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Li v.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17*)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  {Rom,  JfitL  iiL  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
femily,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  IUh 
muDs  had  been  previously  conquerors. 
•  2.  L.  Abmilxus  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  b.  a  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Tof 
rentines,  and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  dty. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhned  to  their  former 
resolution ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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Iha  TarantinM  in  the  open  fleld«  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  his  progfeM,  and 
tmsting  to  hii  demency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dinnissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarentines  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  witn  unlimited  powers.  Bat 
the  arrival  of  Cineaa,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyithas, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  cansed  this  ap- 

Eintment  to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  MQo 
ided  with  part  of  die  kiiig*k  forees,  he  marched 
against  Barbnla  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-ooast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  prscipitoos  mountains^ 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  miucli- 
ed  by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  coTered  his  troops  by 
plaeinff  the  Tarentine  pnsoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy^s  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  hu  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proeonsuL  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  rsoord  his  tri- 
nmph  over  these  people,  aa  well  as  over  the 
EtruscanS)  in  Qninctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viiL  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  I ;  Appian,  Samn,  p.  58,  &C.,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  jESse.  p.  2342,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
SiraL  i.  4. 1 1,  whers  Aemilius  PanUm  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  AiKiLios  L.  F.  Q.  N.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  oolleogue  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligorians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  (U  a),  that  when  toe  Chrthagmiam  heard  of 
the  Lignnan  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rone,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re* 
ceived  the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  refeired 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybins  (iL 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  fennent  liiont  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Pioentian  land. 

4.  Babbdla  purchased  Marcua,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  b.  c  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recoflnized  at  the  dty- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula*s  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippn,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  rfthe 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanaed  part  of  hit 
foroeo  at  the  battle  ofActium,B.c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for* 
mer  master.  BarbuU  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  theUrtter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tenquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  bis  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  tfiem  subsequentlT 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B.  C  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  fomily  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbubt  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbnla,  but  he 
and  bis  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  iHwm  are  not  preserved. 


BARDE3ANB3. 

BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  greif  HattOeati 
the  father  of  HanibaL  [Hamilcar.!  It  is  pro* 
bably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Baraiy  whieh  sif^ 
nifies  lightnhig.  Niebuhr  (Rom.  HnL  iiL  p.  609) 
says,  that  Bana  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  ume 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Haailcar : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  fomily 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  **  Bardne  fiimily,**  and  the  war  and 
democratieal  party  as  the  **  Bardne  party.**  (Uv. 
XXL  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviil  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.    [AnsAcns  XXU  p.  858.] 

BARDESANBS,  a  Syrian  writer,  whase  his- 
tory is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  ars  furnished  by  undent  aothoxitiesb 
He  was  bom  at  Edessa  in  Meaopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  bitter  half  of  the  second  centair, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edessene  Chronide  (Assemani,  BibL  OrimU.  i. 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154 ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Haer,  56)  mentionsi  that  he  lived  in 
fovour  with  Abgar  Bar  Mann,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  A.  o.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  prindples  of  the  fiunons  Gnostic  teachor  Vslen- 
tinns  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  fotth  and  afterwards  embcaoed  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Vakntinns 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  prindples  of  his  theology  see 
MosheJm,  da  Rdm  CkruHom,  ante  Omtkmtimum 
Af.  pp.  395—397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Waldi^s  Ktbur- 
hittorie,  vol  I  pp.  415—422. 

Bordesanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Mardon. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  oi  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriae  into  Greek, 
observes,  **  Si  aatem  tanta  vis  est  et  frilgor  in  inter- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sermone  pronrio«* 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bai^ 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Pratpantio  Bvam 
gdkn  (vL  10),  has  praserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frig- 
ment  is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpiaUgimm  Ss, 
Patrwm^  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  OreUi,  in  the 
collection  entitleicl  AleadCMdrt^Awtmicmii^PUitiidtBar- 
detamUt  ji&,  <fo  Falo,  quae  ntptmmi,  Torici,  1824. 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  Rtoof 
niUoneSy  folsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  [dagiarism  by  wholesale  upon 


It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  chaigo  of 
fotaliun,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colberg  {de  Orig,  et  Pngnss.  Hatnt.  p. 
140),  that  Augnstin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  ito  title,  and  hastily  conduded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fotalism.  Eusebius  savs  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jeromo 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lios  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
worics  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 


BARDYLI& 

Aa  peiMeatioB  under  MncaA  Antoninaa.  We 
kttn  firam  Ephrem  the  Synaa  that  BardeeBiiee  com- 
poeed,  in  hit  natiTS  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
died  and  fifty  Pialms  elegantly  Tendfied.  On  this 
■abject  lee  Hahn,  Bardttameg  QnotUem  Sjfrorum 
primm  Hynmdogm^  Lipe.  1819.  fiardeeanee  had  a 
eon,  Haimonini  (inooinctly  called  Hanunoniiu  by 
Lumper),  whom  Soaomen  ttylee  a  man  of  learning, 
and  ipeaally  skilled  in  mutic.  (J/ut  Eedm,  iii. 
16  ;  eomp.  Theodoret,  HuU  Bedm.  It.  29.)  He 
was  devoted  to  his  fether*i  opinione,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
ware  conveyedf  he  did  hann  to  the  cause  of  ortho> 
dozy.  To  counteract  this  mischief  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Hannc^ 
ninsy  which,  in  this  improyed  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Poii^yiy  {de  AbgHiuHiia,  iy. 
17,  and  also  in  his  fingment  d$  Stsfjp$\  a  Barde- 
aanes  Babylonins  is  mentioned,  whom  Voisins 
{d0  Hki,  Grate,  iv.  17i  Stnms  (HitL  Bar- 
dttania  et  BttftfatgaJiitoram),  Heeren  {SUibati  EeUtg, 
P.  L),  and  Hades  (Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  iv.  p.  247) 
represent  as  altogiBt^er  a  diflforant  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Edesia.  Dodwell  {Dm,  ad  In- 
MasMR,  iy.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bnrdesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Elar 
gabalus ;  and  in  this  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 
(iJ^mcsL  i  SI  7.)  Lordner  conceives  that  the  his- 
torical and  chrondogical  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
fiartorily  adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquind  an  eariy  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aunlius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blase  of  his  oetebri^,  under  Elagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
di^oees  us  to  agree  with  Vossins  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Indian  Oymnoeophists.  (Euseb-HtftjCeofefc 
iv.  30 ;  Jennne,  dt  Vina  lUudr.  c.  33  ;  Soaomen, 
Theodoret,  and  the  Edessene  Chronideu  The 
chief  modem  authorities  ars  the  woriu  of  Cave, 
TiUemont,  and  Remi  CeiUier;  Beansobrs,  J/is- 
toire  dt  Mamiekie,  jfc.,  vol  ii.  p.  128 ;  Ittig^ 
Appemd.  Dim,  da  JSaerenarek  moL  iL  6.  §  85 ; 
Boddeus,  Dm.  de  iaent.  VcUmUm.  §  zviii;  Lardner, 
Cndibilify  of  ike  Ootpd  Hittoiy,  part  ii.  ch.  28, 
§  12  ;  ^uton*s  Ledmm  upon  EonMatHoal  Hu- 
tory^  Lect.  zz.  voL  ii.  pp^  182—185  ;  Neander, 
OtKk,  dv  CkrisL  ReUgiim^  jfa  I.  i.  p.  112,  ii  pp. 
682,  647,  748 ;  and  Orabe,  Mosheim,  Wakh,  and 
Hahn,  IL  e.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (Bd^uAis, 
Bi(f3«AAis),  the  lUyriaa  chieftain,  is  said  to  haye 
been  originally  a  collier,— nezt,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  In  which  capacity  he  was 
fiunons  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der« — and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
zvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Aigaeus  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
■feruggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.} ;  and  £roin  Diodoms  (zvi.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntaa,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
oU^ed  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  aeeording  to  this  account  (which 
seems  far  firom  the  truth),  was  conmiitted  by  the 
lUpians  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
xyi. 2  ;  compi.  Weaseling,  ad  loo,;  Diod.  zy.  67  ; 
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Plut  Pelcp.  26 ;  Just.  viL  5. )  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  nnd  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  IIL,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  B.  &  360.  (Diod.  zvi  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
lUyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old; 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  eoemy«  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bireenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  zvi  4  ;  Just,  yii  6  ;  Ludan, 
Macrob.  10 ;  Plat.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  £.] 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Bianaos  Barea,  who  was  consul  suffBctua 
in  A.  o.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soxanus  was  consul  suflfectua 
in  A.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  leal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  ▲.  d.  66* 
The  charges  brought  against  him  wero  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plautub],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  proyinoe  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  haying  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respectii^  her 
fether^  danger :  she  was  under  twenty  yean  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  ezecutlon. 
The  chief  witness  against  fether  and  daughter  waa 
P.  Egnatins  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soninus ;  to  whoso 
act  of  viUany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii  116), 
**  Stoictts  occidit  RarRam,  delator  amicnm, 
Ditdpulumque  senez.^ 
Eignatiua  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Mnsonius  Rufju  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac.  Atm* 
zU.  53,  zvi  21,  23,  30--^3,  Hi$L  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass,  bdi.  26 ;  SchoL  ad  Jwo.  i  33,  vi 
551.) 

BARE&    [Bardis.] 

BA'ROASUS  CRdfTfoaos)^  a  son  of  Hersdes 
and  Baige,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  ezpdled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  o. 
BcLryooiRi)  [Lk  S.1 

BA'RQYLUS  {hdfrfvkos),  a  friend  of  BeUero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  save  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Baigyhu  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  v, 
BiipyvAa.)  [L.  a] 

BA'RNABAS  {BofwdSas),  one  of  the  early  in- 
roired  teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  beat 
Qutde;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  felse.  Clemens  Alexr 
andrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
oar  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Itaiy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop^    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  saift- 
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cient  evidence  ii  ably  ■hewn  hj  the  candid  Tille- 
mont.  (MhmairM,  dtc  Tol.  L  p.  657,  &c)  Some 
other  Ikbiiloua  ttoriee  oonoeming  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  doubtlnl ;  by  Theodoros  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
^nrions  JPasnb  Barnaba$  m  Qpro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

TertnUian,  in  his  treatise  **de  Pndicitia,**  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Bamabac ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverenoe  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  transhited 
into  Italian,  Sptuush,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  (hiostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo* 
uttions  of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Cb- 
dex  Apoeryphu  Novi  TVitomM^  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
S73-S94  ;  White's  BampUm  Ledurts,) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diveruty  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  &vour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Bainabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fethers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapten  contuned  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossiua,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  Helmstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Clerc's  republications  of  this  work; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossins's  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685, 12ma  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fdl,  and  containing  the  few  surriving 
firagments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  Sie  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacn  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
BiblialkeoBt  Patrum;  in  1889,  8vo.  by  Hefel^  in 
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his  first,  and,  hi  1842,  in  his  seeond  oditioB  ef  the 
PatreaApodolUeL  In  English  we  have  one  tiaosia* 
tion  of  this  epistle  by  Arehbishc^  Wake,  origioally 
published  in  1693  and  oftm  reprinted.  Amnig  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rosslei^ 
in  the  fint  volume  of  his  BUbUaOmk  der  KmAmeiUer^ 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Dom  SemUeknibeM  det  Apo9- 
teU  Bamabaa  aufi  Neue  tMtsrmeAl,  ubtrmbei^  md 
erJUori,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Ascnlum,  a 
town  in  Pioenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Bnrf. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
R<nne.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  omtions 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  b.  a  90.   [Caspio.] 

BARSANU'PHIUS(BapaayoJ0iosX  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  ▲.  d.,  was  the  author  of  aome 
works  on  aceticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  HuL  lAL  sub.  ann.)  [P.S.] 

BARSINE  (Bap<r<n|).  1.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
bazua,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  w&t  of  Menmon 
the  Rbodian.  In  B.&  334,  the  year  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hereules.  On  Alexander's 
death,  b.  c.  323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy's 
behalf  waa  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearehns. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodonis 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamus  under  his  mother's  caxe,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fate  when  (&  a  309)  Poly^wichon  was 
induced  by  Cassander  to  murder  him.  (Pint  AUm, 
21,  Eum.  1 ;  Died.  xviL  23,  xx.  20,  28 ;  Curt 
iii.  13.  §  14,  X.  6.  §  10 ;  Just  xL  10,  xiiL  2,  xv.2; 
Pans.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (E»m,  /Le.)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  B.  &  324  ;  but  see  Arrian,  AwJit, 
viL  pw  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  &  a  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  PercUccas,  through  fear  of  Banine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex,  70,  77;  Arr.  Amak^ 
viL  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xviL  107.)  Justin  (xL  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Baraine  with  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  d.),  was  one  of  the  most  enu- 
nent  leaden  of  the  Neetorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestofiamsm  in  Persia  numerous 'adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pheroiea,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsnmas,  expelled  firom  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Neatorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleooeia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarehal  see.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Banumaa,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  of 

*  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Aitabwus 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Si^tor. 
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Oialoedmiy  and  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Eutyches  through  Syria  and  Anneiiia,  about  a.  d. 
460.  (Asseman,  BibUaih,  OrienL  iL  pp.  1-10,  and 
prelimmaiy  Dissertation,  iil  pt  1.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 
BARTHOLOMAEUS  (Bop0o\o/ia7oi),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  onr  Lord.  Eusebins  {ff,  E. 
▼.  10)  infonns  ns,  that  when  Pantaenns  visited  the 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gespel  of  Matthew,  which  their  &then  had  re- 
eeived  finm  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  oonfinned 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Oospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  detennine  who  these  Indians 
were;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  pkoe,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  mlsely 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gdasius  in  his  decree  cfa  lAbn»  Apoaypkit,  (Tille- 
mont,  Mimoirm^  j-c  toL  L  pp.  387—389,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  sec. ;  Mosheim,  de  Rdmt  Ckrittiamortan^ 

fc  p.  20&,  &c ;  Neander,  AUgememe  GesekichU^ 
&i.  P.IIS.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BARSAENTES  {Bap<n4imit),  or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bo^ilcrrot),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Drsngae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  OuagameU, 
B.  a  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessoa  against  Dareius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  deUvered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  ( Arrian,  Anab, 
ill  8,  21,  25  ;  Died.  xrii.  74 ;  Curt  vi.  6,  viiL 
13.) 

BARYAXES  (BaHtV')>  •  Mede,  who 
aatomed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ah- 
•ence  in  India,  but  was  seised  by  Atropates,  the 
aatn^  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
&  c.  325.    (Arrian,  Amk,  vi.  29.) 

BARZANES  (Baptdm^s).  1.  One  of  the  early 
kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodoras  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Beasus, 
a  CL  330,  afterwards  Ml  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der.   (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (BasX  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  b.  a  376  to  826,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  Boteiras,  and  was 
himself  soooeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
defeated  Calantns,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
non,  c  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (Ba<riA«£8i|t).  I.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  ihe  Dialect  of 
Homer  (vepj  Ai^esw  *OfiiipiKns)y  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
lost    (Etymol.  Mag.  $,  v.  ApfJVyAof.) 

2.  Of  Scythopoli%  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Euaebius  (Ckrtm.  Arm,  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishinff  un- 
der Antoninua  Pius»  and  as  the  teacher  of  Vems 
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3.  An  Epicurean  phOoiopher,  the  succeiaor  of 
Dionysiua  (Diog.  Laert  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
CBunent  leaden  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probaUy  about  120  a.  n.  He  professed  to  have 
recched  from  Glaucias,  a  disdple  of  St  Peter,  the 


esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.56t»ii. 
viL  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  fk  Glauciaa.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-diaciple  of 
Satnminus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Satuminua,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  a]^>ear8 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pins  in  138  ▲.  n.  He  made  addiUons  to  the  doo 
trines  of  Menander  and  Satuminus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (JEodes.  HitL  bk.  L  pt  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  RA,  CkrisL  ante  ComUutU 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  {Hiitory  qfHeretica^  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Wakh.  (JffisL  der  Ketxer.  I  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  CommeiUarie$  on  ihe 
Goepd^  in  twenty-four  books,  ftagments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  i^ci^ey,  iL  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  *^  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides,** which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  **on  the  time  of  our 
liord^s  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaachal  fiist  should  ceaae.*^  The  letters  of 
^ileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysins 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  vear  256  a.  d.  (HitL  LUU  sub.  ann.)    [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prelect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caiacalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
ofBce,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.D.  213.   (Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  35.)      [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.      [PRAXILLA.] 

BASI'LACAS.    [NicxPHORUR  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (Boo-tAiit^s),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apaines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  irfp)  ru¥  8id  rw  Ki^ttfP  ax^fidrmif^  a  second 
Tf pj  ^TfTofUKijs  irapcurjccvqi,  a  third  vcp)  dineijvtvs^ 
and  a  fourth  ircpl  /irrcnroiifo'ecM.  (Suidas,  s.  w, 
Beun\ut6s  and  *A4»fn)t;  Eudoc  p.  93.)       [L.  S.] 

BASI'LIDES.  1.  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
CarmeL   rTac.//Ml  u.  7).) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac 
Hvt.  iv.  82;  Sueton.  Veap,  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  leaduig  is  probably  cor- 
rupt 

BASI  LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jua- 
tinian,  and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressied,  and  gave  pUice  to  ths 
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Codem  rtpdiUat  praehetiotm.  In  the  lint  and  te- 
<ond  pralacM  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commie- 
■ionen  are  mentioned  in  the  following  order: — 
Jonnnea,  Leontina,  Phocaa,  Basileidea,  Thomaa, 
Tribonianna,  Conatantinna,  Theophilna,  DioKoma, 
Pnetentinaa.  From  the  nme  aonroea  it  appears 
that  before  628,  Baaileidea  had  been  pzaefectoa 
praetorio  of  the  Eaat,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patridna,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
niyricun.  [J.  T.  O.] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  aecond  wifo  of  Jnlina  Conatantiua,  bro- 
ther of  Oonatantine  the  Onat.  She  is  believed  to 
Jiave  been  the  daughter  of  Anictna  Julianas,  consul 
in  A.  D.  822,  and  afterwards  prafoet  of  the  dtj. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Conatantinople,  and  she 
died  in  831,  a  fow  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  dty  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bidiynia  nceived  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Maioellin.  zzv. 8;  Liban.  Onitzii  p. 262;  Not eccL 
HierocLp.<>92.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
lo  the  aitide  CoNflTANTiNua  Maonua.    [ W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (Bdt^iAir),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  (*Ii^iaca), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua. 
(ix.  p.  890,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  siie  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  H.  N,  iL  29.  s.  85.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharehides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Ap.  PhoL  p.  454,  b.  84,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  BatUem,) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BmriX/crjror),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  Uie  wife  of  Leo  I^  who  conferred 
upon  hia  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  "dux  **  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thnce.  In 
this  country  Badliacus  made  a  successful  campaign 
i^ainst  the  Bulgarians  in  a,  d.  468.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  femous 
expedition  agabst  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandala— «ne  of  the  greateat 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nala  of  history.  The  phm  was  concerted  between 
Leo  L  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinua,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  lUyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  opeiations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
eellinua,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  conunanded  by  Heraclins  of  Edessa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coaat  eaat  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  proffress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  difierent  perioda  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Baailiscns,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  difierent  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous; but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoraa,  who  spMks  of  one  hundred 
thouiand  ships,  aa  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
bdieve  that  Cedrenus  ii  correct  in  laying  that  the 
fleet  that  attadced  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Maroellinus  and  Heraclios 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mereurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sidly.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submiision, 
and  requested  BasiLscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
Older  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
piUBuaed  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arras.  During  the  negotiatioDs,  Ueiweric 
aseembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Baailiacua  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  ovcipow^ 
ered  1^  the  Vandala,  refiiaed  the  pardon  that  waa 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaoped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himaelf  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  waa  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  foUowed  the  ii^trre  Badlis- 
cus.  The  whole  expedition  had  foiled.  After  hia 
arrival  at  Conatantinople,  Baailiscus  hid  himadf  in 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  eac^pe  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  waa  pnniahed  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Heradea  in  Thrace^ 

Badliacus  is  genenUy  represented  aa  a  good  g^ 
neral,  thoogh  eaaily  decdved  br  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  pcsdble  that  he  had  suflfered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.    The  historians 
generally  speak  ambignoudy,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  tnutor;  and  uere  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  A^Mur  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  foilure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gaina  rarther  atrength 
by  the  feet,  that  Basiliacns  aspired  to  the  imponal 
d^fuity,  which,  however,  he  vras  nnable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorouB  ffovenment  of  Leoi      No 
sooner  had  Lm  died  (474),  than  Baailiaena  and 
Verina,  Leo*k  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  d^ 
posed  in  the  following  year.    It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscns,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
the  armr,  and  succeeded  in  being  prodaimed  em- 
peror.  (October  or  November,  475.)    His  reigB 
was  short  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida ;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
(Caesar,  and  afterwarda  Augustas;  and  be  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  deddons  of 
the  council  of  Chdoedon.  During  hb  rdgn  a  dread- 
iul  conflagiation  destroyed  a  condderaUe  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildisigs  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumes.    His  rapadty 
and  the  want  of  union  among  hu  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  hia  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne^  and  genenliy 
all  their  adherents.     Ulus,  the  leuMal  despatched 
by  Basiliicua  against  Zeno,  lAo  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeka  were  diesatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  par^  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  suceeisor,  Armatius  or  Haimatoa, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  dther  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  lUua,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.     Badliacus  was 
sniprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
(aimlj  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  waa  perhi^w 
ChicusuA.     Food  having  been  refused  them,  Basi- 
liscus, his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  months 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.   (Zonaraa,  xiv.  1,  2;  Procop.  De  BdL  Vamd. 
I  6,  7 ;   Theophanes,  pp.  97-*107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus, pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.    Jomandea,  de  Rtpm. 
Stue.  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lbdenbrog,  aaya,  that  (Ssr- 
thage  waa  in  an  untenable  podtion,    and  that 
Badliacus  was  bribed  by  Genseric.)  [  W,  P.] 
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BASrLIUS  {BoiffiAtios  and  Ba0-CXiof),eoniiiionly 
odled  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originallj  a  phrriciBn,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaden  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  B  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  waa  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
atantiuS)  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socratea  and  Soxomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controTeraies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  nltra  Ariana.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acadna,  throngh  whose  inflnence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  lUyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
pedecessor  Maroellns,  and  a  woik  on  Viiginity. 
His  works  are  lost  (Hieron.  d$  Vir,  JUmL  89  ; 
Efuphan.  Ha/tnB,  IzxiiL  1 ;  Socrates^  H»  E,  ii. 
30,  42 ;  Sosomen,  H.Ku.  43.) 

2.  BSshop  of  Cabsarbia  in  Cappadoda,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Oieat,  was  bom  a.  d.  329, 
of  a  noble  Christian  fiunily  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
bad  suffered  hi  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
fiuher,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  ffaetoric  at  Caesareia :  his  mother^s 
name  was  Eounelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  fiuth  partly  by  his  pa- 
lents,  but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Neocaesareia  in  PontuiB,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Qregoiy  Thanmatuigns,  bishop  of 
that  dty.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
reia in  Cappadoda,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  andent  writers  on  this  matter 
are  confused ;  but  we  leam  fitun  a  coirespondenoe 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Gamier,  but  on  insuffident  grounds.  Prom  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died fin:  four  years  (351-355  A.  n.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerius  and  Proaerenus.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Ore- 
gory  Nazianaen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Cappadoda,  and  had  been  Basirs  school- 
fiallow,  now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Badl  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  fiiends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  dty.  Basil^s  success  in 
•tudy  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  &me  had  preceded  him;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  dtv  he  was  surpassed  bv  no- one,  if  I 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  m  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  sdence.  At  the  end  of  855,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda,  where  he  be- 
flan  to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  aband<med  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  h*  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  fix>m  the  worid. 
About  the  year  357,  he  made  a  ^ouroey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  ESgypt,  in  orde^  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practisea  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ixia,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
as  a  iwhise  for  thirteen  years.   .On  the  opponti* 
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bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  beloitging  to 
his  fimily,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  wiu  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  hir 
hour,  in  the  religious  exerdses  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  fiivourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Ongen,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Pkilo- 
oaiia  (^oicoAfa).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letten  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Badl  was  aaaodated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancym  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor^s  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reaAvt 
in  the  church  at  Caesarda  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon*s  orders  fit>m  M»* 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confesdon  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Badl  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor*s  i^wstacy. 
Other  letten  followed;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter ;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
sebius deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nadansen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  aocesdon  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  fdt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  aflkirs.  (365.)  Basil^s  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  feith, 
and,  above  idl,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
bis  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 

ghu»  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
e  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex- 
areh  of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  dties  in  his  province ;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orden ;  his  efforts  for  chureh  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
against  Anthiinus  U  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised 
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to  a  neond  metropoUs  of  Cappadocia  by  Valens ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  Hgatnat  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
t^iainst  Modestas,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  Janoaiy,  879  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nasiansen  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  I.  £/f  n)y  4^fA»pw^  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  HomiHes  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Bq>ti8m. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (^i|rc(a 
or  4CiFy^i')  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'AyriffufTtK^s  roO  dwoKarffruemi  roG  Zwrff^WM 
Emfofuod,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eonomins.  8.  Tltpi  raS  dyiou  mfwiutros^  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomins :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  Atf-inrrtird, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (^iic^),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  seyeral  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Litnigy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  &lsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
hr  Fabricius  and  Care.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  m  1 551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  toIs.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Gragor.  Nazian.  Orai,  in  Laud. 
BaaUH  M, ;  Gregor.  Nyss.  VU.  8.  Macrina»\ 
Gamier,  VUa  S,  BomUu;  Socrates,  H.  E.  It.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  H.  B.  yi.  17;  Rufinus^  H,E,  xL  9; 
Sttidas, »,  V,  Bao'£Xffio¥.) 

S.  Of  CxLiciA  {A  KUiQ,  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  {Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
ScythopoUs  (niot  Cod,  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
t. «.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  AnaatMius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  A.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  df  Sklsucbia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gr^ry 
Thanmaturgns,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  fiiend  of 
Chrysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  {Cod.  168, 
p.  116,ed.Bekker.)  [P.a] 

BASI'LTUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (B»rfAciof  6  Mo- 
KfStJy),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinaty  characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  ahnost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  bom  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arvacidae,  who  fied  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  huge  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451—474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanua.  The  &ther  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  smaU  landowner,  the  fiunily  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantine  the  Great 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulganuis,  and  carried  Into  their  countiy, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  sfaive.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
•amamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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phOus  (829-842X  who,  a  diminutive  man  himsell, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Banl,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patraa.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purohaee  laxge  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother^s  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  dreat  or  his  fiither,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  frhle.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  acoesrion  of  Midiael  IH.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap> 
pointed  him  his  chief  chamberiain ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  lepodiated  his  wifie,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecla,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  ^ebrated  in  Decent- 
her,  865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  ii»- 
floence  of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor^l 
uncle,  Bardns,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  MicnaeL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Banl  was  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  cendnet 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vicesi 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin ;  but  he  waa 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execntioa  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debanch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  hfan  on  tiie  timme^  was  na 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whoee  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  waa 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slaveiy  among  the  barbarians 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.  The 
fiunons  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantiy  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  placet  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  genenls 
brought  to  obedienceu  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progress  ir 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  genemls,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
si^  of  Ragnsa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  araiy,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  ue  patriareh  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  pert  ol 
which,  a»  well  /is  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  had 
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mdiiaUy  conqnefed  daring  the  ninth  oentniy. 
They  hiid  aleo  kid  siege  to  Chalcis;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  lois,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Greta.  Af- 
ter these  BQccesses,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  waa  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  genersl  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeaTouriqg  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfeyoniable  occur* 
lences,  the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Baul  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stephanas  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  genenl,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  Nicephoms  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963).  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephoms  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselTQs  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  ddest  son,  Constantine. 
His  seotad  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  feTourite 
of  his  fiitfaer,  tOl  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealon^  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  nevo'  rommitted,  when  Basil  disco- 
▼ered  that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
ttanduw  between  Banl  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled  In  the  month  of  Februaiy,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  Ist  of  March 
•f  the  same  yeaci 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  so- 
▼erament  of  Michael  III.  had  been  nniyersaUy 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  rain,  through  external  enemies  and  inter* 
nal  troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
Ic^gishLtor,  Basil  is  known  for  having  b^gun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BcunAijeal  Atora^etf,  ''Constitutiones  BasiUcae,**  or 
simply  **  Basilica,**  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
IjCo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Lbo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  IHcL  o/AnL  $,  v,  Batiiwa.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  b  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  ftiture  history  of  the  East 

BasH  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Kt^idXaia  trapatveracd  ^</,  vpdi  rdp  iavrou  vt6if 
Aioyra  {Ejchofialionum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leonem 
flium\  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for. 
Ills  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapten, 
«ach  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  as,  Ilcpl  «a<dc^<rc«i)f ,  which  is  the  firat ;  n^ 
Ti/iiyY  'l^pkmv ;  Htpl  8viraio<n$yi)r ;  ITcpl  ^x^s  ; 
ncpl  hAyov  rcAcfov,  &&,  and  n«p2  cbwyMMTcws 
ypap£w^  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation. 
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by  F.  MorelluB,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Ehimke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Gottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor*s  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  *^Impeiium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Pre&oe  to  the  EaAortaHoHes^  in  Bandurius 
dted  above ;  Zonar.  xvL ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Gxanunat  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Cfraeo.  Tiii.  pp.  42,  43.)        [  W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (BcurlAciof),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  a.  d.  958 ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Amu  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  968,  his  infimt  sons  should  reign  together, 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania ;  but  i^e  married  Nicephoms  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinopk» 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself^  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rapted  series  of  dvil  troubles  and  vrars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  aims  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  beiame  renowned  as  oxa  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Scleras,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  rain,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Cahibria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepi^ 
rations  for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wan  with  Al-maain,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  seartowns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil*s  greatest  glory  was  the  destmction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.     Baril  opened 
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the  wWf  which  lasted,  with  a  few  interniptioiii, 
till  lOlSy  with  a  soeoeMfial  campaigii  in  987;  and, 
duriog  the  following  yean,  he  made  conqoeet  after 
conqueit  in  the  soath-westem  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeirua  and  a  oonuderaUe  part  of 
Hac«donia  belonged.  In  996,  howoTer,  Samuel, 
the  kiQg  of  the  Bulgarians,  OTemui  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thesnlonica,  conquend  Thesnly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesas.  HaTiitt 
marcned  back  into  Thesnly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Gieeksi  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperehius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captiTity ;  his  aim^  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephoms 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Plisoova  and  Parssth- 
Um  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  eariy  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  innuled  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  howeTisr,  driven  back;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
earned  on  with  but  little  eneivy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  andwas  signalised  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nioephorus  Xi- 
phias.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelusw 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  whicli  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Sclerus  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Sclerus ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorioiu  expedition  against  the  Azabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Sclerus  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nioepho- 
rus Poocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  abeence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  tenninated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  sud,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praiBed  by  the  dergr ;  but 
he  inqwverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
■nies  for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight milUonponnds  sterling.  Zonaias  (vol  iL p .  225) 
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multiidies  the  sum  by  changing  poonds  into  lalents; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist  Basil,  though  great  aa  a  gen»> 
ral,  was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  duriof 
his  lon^  reign  the  arts  and  literatuns  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  &c.  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  voL  iL  p. 
197,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  &c.  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.l 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunfly  of  the  Minucia 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  first 
century  a.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basilius, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bosilns,  which  is  sIbo 
shewn  to  be  the  ooiiect  form  by  the  line  of  Lnoan 
(It.  416), 

**  £t  Basilnm  videre  dncem,**  &c 

1.  (MiNuaus)  Basilub,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  b,  c 
86.    (Appian,  3fi^.  50.) 

2.  M.  HiNUcius  Basilual  {Ge,  pro  OUienL 
38.) 

3b  MiNacias  Basilus,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Apnian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infiunous  for  robberies^  (Cic 
ad  AtL  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  m  Milom^  p.  50,  ed.  OreUi.) 

4.  L.  MiNucius  Basilus,  the  undo  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
hiswilL    (Cic.  ds  (^.  iii.  1&) 

5.  L.  MiNUcius  Basil V8,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  unde,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  n.  c.  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Kemi 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  l^ons. 
(Caes.  B,  G.  vi.  29,  30,  viL  92.)  He  probably 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Gaesar*s 
fleet  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32 ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caesar*s  asuassins  in  b.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  because 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  (Appian,  B,  CiL  113,  iii.  98 ;  Oros.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero*s  to  Baiilns,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic  ad 
Fanu  vi.  15.) 

6.  (MiNUcius)  Basil Ufl,  is  attacked  by  Cicere 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c.  41)  as  a  firiend  of  An* 
tony.  He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  diflkrent 
penwn  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Baff<rap€6s)^  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Carm.  L  18.  11 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  expbuiations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  firom  fiatrtrJipa  or  fiaairapls,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them- 
selves are  often  called  baatarae  or  bat$aridea.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  fiaatrapls^  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  9,  V.  fiatTaipai\  probably  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  name 
Basaareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  vjpo- 
Tptdynt^  that  is,  the  pnscursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  whin 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Thradan  bae- 
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BASSIA'N A,  one  of  the  hudm  of  Julia  Soemiat. 
[Basuanus,  No.  2 ;  Sobmia&J 

BASSIA'NUSb  l.ARonnaofdiitiiictionie- 
lected  by  Comtantiiie  the  Great  aa  the  hniband  of 
hU  luter  Anastana,  and  deitined  for  the  lank  of 
Caenr  and  the  govenonent  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
bably noTer  actually  invofted  with  thete  dignitiea. 
FoFf  while  nqptiationa  wrae  pending  with  ladnius 
lespecting  the  ratification  of  thia  anangement,  it 
waa  diaeoTored  thai  the  laat-named  prince  had 
been  aecvetly  tampering  with  Baaaiaoua,  and  had 
permaded  him  to  fonn  a  treaaonable  plot  againat 
hia  brother-in-law  and  benefiictor.  Constantiae 
promptly  escecuted  Tengeanoe  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  diaoovery  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  hia  col- 
league led  to  a  war,  thereenlt  of  which  ia  recounted 
eliewhere.  [Ck>N8TANTiNU&]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  ao  intereating  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentoua  oonaequencea  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  ia  eztiemely  obacuroy  and  dependa 
almost  exdnrively  upon  the  anonymoua  fragment 
appended  by  Vakaiua  to  hia  edition  of  Ammianna 
MaicellinniL 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
nevertheleaa  numbered  among  hia  lineal  deaoend- 
anta,  in  the  three  generationa  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperora  and  four 
Augnatae,  —  Caracalla,  Geta,  Rlagahalnii,  Alex- 
ander SeTerua,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maeaa,  Julia 
Soemiaa,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  beddea  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  SeTerua)  for  hia  aon-in-kw.  From 
him  CaracaUa,  Ebgabalna,  and  Alexander  Seyerua 
all  bore  the  name  of  Baaaianua ;  and  we  find  hia 
grand-daughter  Julia  Soemiaa  entitled  Baaaiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inacription  diicovered  at 
Velitne  and  published  with  a  diasertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aureliua  Victor,  £^  c.  21,  haa  pre- 
aenred  hia  name ;  and  from  an  expresuon  naed  by 
Dion  Caaaiua,  IxzriiL  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Bomna,  we  infer  hia  station  in  life.  See  alao  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
calla.) (W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  conaula  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponiua  Baaiua  who 
under  Claudiuacame  forward  aa  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  hookB  had  declared  that  the 
Gotha  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  ahonld  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himael£ 
The  whole  atory,  however,  is  venr  proUematicaL 
(AureL  Vict  Epk.  c.  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Com,  p. 
1 1,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudiua  II.)       [ W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  aa  having  formed 
one  of  the  aelect  circle  of  hia  poetical  associates, 
and  aa  celebrated  for  hia  iambic  btya,  **  Ponticua 
heroo,  Basana  quoque  darua  iambo^^  but  ia  not 
noticed  by  Qnintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unleaa  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
by  Propertiua.  (Eteg,  L  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  arguea  from  a  passage  in 
Apuletns  the  grammarian  (Z)s  Orik>^nq)k.  §  43), 
that  BaUm,  and  not  JSussift,  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Triatia,  but  hia  reaaoninga 
have  been  auoceaafrilly  combated  by  Weichert. 
(De  JL  Vario  Foetoj  Excurs.  ii.  JM  Bank  ^uiim*' 
dam^  Ac) 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  lubjeet  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
ia  recommended  to  abandon  such  themea  aa  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  fete  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote hia  compoeitiona  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
k  «.  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
oceura  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persona  spoken  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS^  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  aometimea 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  Julhu  and 
aometimea  TuUnu,  It  ia  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  aU  theae  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, aa  it  ia  conjectured  that  Juiims  and  TW/nia 
are  the  same  person :  it  ia,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Baaaua  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H,N.  xt.) 
to  have  written  a  (heek  work,  muat  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  hia 
work  Dt  L&rit  Propriis,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpd^ 
rums  BdiTvot,  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  u 
said  by  Gaelius  Aurelianus  {De  Morlh  Aeut,  iiL  16. 
p.  238)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextiua  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  H.  J\\  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  bv 
Dioscorides  {De  Mat  Med,  I  prae£)  and  St  Epi- 
phanius  (Ach,  Haer.  L  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Maicellns,  Joannes  Actuarina, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  BUduMh,  Or,  vol.  xiii  p.  101, 
ed.  vet;  C.  G.  Ktthn,  AddiL  ad  Bknck,  Medic,  a 
i^xbr,  Ae,  Ea^,  feac  iv.  p.  1,  &c)       [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antoniua  Primua,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hid, 
iii.50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  bis  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
iDiaiog,  de  OmL  23;  Quintil.  x.  I,  102,  &c.; 
oenec.  Suaeor.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  H.  N,  Praef., 
Ep,  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titae.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Bahr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
Orat,  c.  23)  rejects  TUtu^  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viil  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  Pnbliut  is  mora 
likely  to  be  correct  LW.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIETNUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
frxmi  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Iroy  iii  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassus  wno  waa  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  saya 
(lix.  25),  waa  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c.  59  (Cic  ad  AU,  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey^s  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  (led  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  ehdea* 
voured  to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attemp*  he  was  successful;  but  his  designs 
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wen  diiooTered  by  Sextui,  who,  however,  foigave 
him  on  hii  allegiog  thathe  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  aiuBt  Mithridates  of  Pergamoa.  Soon 
afierwarda,  however,  BassoB  spread  a  report  that 
Caeear  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Anica,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seised  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Seztas ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  ooimpted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  aooordin^y  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops 

On  the  death  of  Sextos,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassos,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilida.  Bassos  followed  them,  bat  was  onable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  retom  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistios  Vetos,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaodonios  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bassosw  It  was  one  of  the  chaiges 
broogfat  against  Cicero^  dient,  Deitorans,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassos.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistios,  Statios  Moreos  was  sent 
against  Bassos  with  three  legions,  bot  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repolse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Maidos  Crispos,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brooght  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Marcos  and  Crispos  kept  Bassos 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassias  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar*s  death,  B.  a  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassos,  as  well  as  those  of  Marcos 
and  Crispos,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassios, 
and  Bassos,  who  was  nnwilling  to  join  Cassias, 
was  dismissed  oninjored.  (Dion  Cass.  ziviL  26 
•-28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic. 
pro  DetL  %9^adAtL  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam,  xL 
1,  PkilqK  xL  13,  n^  Fam.  xiL  11,  12  ;  Liv.  JS^ 
iU,  121;  VelL  Pat  ii.  69  ;  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  752; 
JosepL^nt  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  I  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (^  e.)  a  different  aocoont  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  onder  Bassos.  Ac- 
cording to  Appiaa^s  statement.  Bassos  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commapder  of  the  legion  onder 
the  governor  Sex.  Jolios.  Bot  as  Sextos  gave 
himself  op  to  pleasore  and  carried  the  legion  aboot 
with  him  everywhere.  Bassos  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  condact,  bot  his  reproofo 
were  received  with  contempt;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextos  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  hb 
presence,  becaoae  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextos,  who  was  killed  in  the  tomolt 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassos  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAES1U&  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  floorished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Qointilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  "  At  Lyrioorom 
idem  Horatios  fere  solos  legi  dignos. ...  Si  qoem- 
dam  adjicera  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassos,  qoem 
noper  vidunos :  sed  eom  longe  praecedont  ingenia 
viventinm.**  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  diese,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Potich);  the  other 
is  qooted  by  Diomedes  (iiL  p.  513,  ed.  Potsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Perrios  u  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassos ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  os,  that  he  was  dea- 
Iroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  A.  d.  79  by  the  crop- 
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tion  of  Vesovios  which  overwhelmed  Hereohiieam 
and  PompeiL     He  most  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesias  Bassos,  a  Roman  Qrammarian  of  on- 
certain  date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
''An  Caesii  Bassi  de  Metris,**  which  is  given  in 
the  **  Oiammaticae  LAtinae  Aoctores  Antiqoi^  of 
Putechios  (HanoT.  1605),  pp.  2665-2671.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  soniamed  Scholaa- 
tiena,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Geopomka  (rtMrotructf),  or  woriL  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Cka- 
sianua  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no- 
things save  that  he  lired  at  Constantinoplei,  and 
was  bom  at  Maratonymom,  probablv  a  place  in 
Bithvnia.  (Geopcm,  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself  which  is  still  extant,  consiste  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  Cram  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  fi^ow- 
ing  is  an  alphabetical  list: — Snz.  Julius  Afri- 
can us  ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytos  [p.161,  h.]; 
Appuluus  ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Amstotxlxs,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damoobron  ;  Drmocrituh  ;  Di- 
nvMUs  of  Alexandria;  Cassius  Dionysius  of 
Utica  ;  Dxophanks  of  Nicaea  ;  Florkntinub  ; 
Pronto  ;  Hibroclbs,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocratbs,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
sorgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great ; 
Lbontinus  or  Lbontxus  ;  Nbstor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevens  ;  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria; PaRAMUS;  PBLAGONIUa;  Ptoi.biiabu8 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothen  QuiNnuua  (Gordi- 
anusand  Maximus) ;  Tarbntinus  ;  Thbomne»- 
TU8 ;  Varro  ;  Zoroastbr.  Cassianns  Bassna 
has  omtribated  only  two  short  extmcte  of  his  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  id  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  sobjecto  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  firom  the  contento  of  the  difierent 
books,  whidi  are  as  follow :  I.  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  tiie  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matten  appertaining  to  agricoltore,  and  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  com.  8.  Of  the  variona 
agricoltoial  doties  soitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  coltivation  of  the  vine.  6— a  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  coltivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oiL  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
coltore.  IS.  Of  the  animals  and  insecto  injarioua 
to  phmts.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birdu  15. 
Of  natoral  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  pobUshed  at  Venice  in 
1538,8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janos 
Comarios.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  Svo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  BiBssicanus  firom  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial libreiy  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
poblished  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipsig,  1781,  4  vols. 
Svol,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  fiuth  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fibd  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  foil  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatehed  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Rome ;  but  Bassu%  after  digging  about  in  eveiy 
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dfteetion,  waa  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
pat  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  o.  66.  (Tac  Anm,  xtL 
1 — 3  ;  Suet.  N^,  31.) 

BASSUS,  QA'VIUS  or  OA'BIUS,  a  kamed 
grammarian,  whose  CommaUarii  and  treatise  De 
Orpine  Verbormn  «t  Voeabuhmm  are  cited  by  Gel- 
lius  (ii.  4,  iii.  9, 19,  y.  7«  zL.17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  vrork  De  Dn$^ 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (SoU,  i  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
iiL  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Saiirae  also 
tnm  which  Fulgentius  Plandades  quotes  a  line. 
(Serm,  AtUiq,  Ej^die.)  We  hear  of  a  Oavins  Bas- 
sus  who  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  ^  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  iJie  person  mentioned 
above  hare  oyerlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  dedares,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  fionous  equus 
R«<«"««,  which  was  said  to  haye  belonged  in  sno- 
oession  to  DoiabeUa,  Caasius,  and  M.  Antonius ; 
and  hence  it  is  dear  that,  unkss  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  ineyitaUe  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  reeeiyed  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gamut  or 
Cfaiuu  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Oaiua  or  Cbuw,  and  then  abbreyiated  into  C, 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.    [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
Oomtrooerriae^  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bassus  who  was  called  Anmu  albus  when  Quin- 
tilian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.    (QuintiL  vl  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  {A6?Jaos  Bdavos),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  tne  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  c/l  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Gennanicus,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac  ^iw.  iL  71.)  [P.S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  **  I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Lucilius  with  his.** 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Caecilius,  [ W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitellius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Hisenum,  bl  a  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  Vitellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac.  Hist,  il  100,  iiL 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription.   (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
211,  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Elagabalus,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
lair  and  high-born  w&e,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant {iir6yovos,  probably  great-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  protext,  and 
then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Carscalla  may  have  been  the  fiither  or  the  aon  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii  21,  Ixxix.  5  s 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  8ALEIUS,  a  Roman  e^ic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statius.  QuintUian  thus 
characterises  his  genius :  **  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nee  ipsom  seneetute  maturum.**  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  **  tenuis  Saleius**  of  Juvenal, 
one  oi  the  numerous  band  of  litezary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  fieelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  libeiality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  leam 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  pndse  is  lavished  on  his  abilituw  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  ia- 
deed,  in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Viigil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lncan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf^  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  laboun 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to'  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  SchoL  ad  Juv,  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-bom  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wemsdorf  ia 
right  so  &r  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fiu;t  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidenoo 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  verufien  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  OratL  oc 
5,  9 ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wemsdorf  PoeU.  Latt,  Minn, 
voL  iv.  H.  L  pp.  36, 72,  76,  236.)         [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Oo»> 
troff,  iii.  16, 17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.    (Controv,  L  6,  7.) 

BATALUS  (BdfraKos)f  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba* 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Plut  Dem,  4,  ViL  X.  OnU,  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  ViL  Dem,  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Rphesus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  women*s  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
ffigt.  CrU,  Com.  Graec  p.  383,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (BiiTcta),  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or  of 
Tios  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A^fiSoyos),  the  wife  of  Dar* 
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danoM,  and  mother  of  lint  and  Erichtlioiuiii.  The 
town  of  Batoia  in  Traaa  wm  heUeted  to  have  de- 
rived  its  name  fima  h«r.  (Airian,  ap,  /ftwlnrt.  ad 
Horn.  p.  S51.)  Tsetiet  {ad  LgcopL  29)  calk  her 
a  neter  of  Scamander,  the  fiuher  of  Tencer  hy  the 
nymph  Uaea ;  and  in  another  paeaege  {od  LJeapk, 
1298)  he  calls  the  danghtar  of  Teacer,  who  mai^ 
ried  Dardanns*  by  the  oame  of  Ariabe,  and  de- 
■cribei  Erichthonina  ai  her  mi,  and  Una  aa  her 
grandaon.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  oocnia 
in  ApoUodofoa.  (iiL  10.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

BATHANA'TIUS  {Mwirws\  the  leader  of 
the  Cordiatae,  a  Gaaliah  tribe,  who  invaded  Gneoe 
with  Bienniia  in  &  a  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Bcennua,  Bathanatiaa  led  hia  people  to  thebanka  of 
the  Dannbe,  when  they  aettled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  ntomed  noeived  firam  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  hia  deacendanta  wen 
called  BathanatL  (Athen.  vL  p.  254,  b.) 

BATHYCLES  (BotfiNtX^),  a  cdebimted  artiat 
of  Magneaia  on  the  Maeander  (Heyne,^«lif.^V^ 
i.  pu  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artiata  of  the  aame 
town,  who  oonatmcted  for  the  Laoedaemoniana 
the  coloaaal  throne  of  the  Amydaean  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  nomber  of  baa>reliefi,  and  aop- 
ported  and  annnoimted  by  atatnea.  Thia  throne, 
the  moat  conaideiable  wodt  of  art  of  the  period, 
waa  deatined  for  a  atatoe  of  ApoUo,  which  waa  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  conaiated  oif  a  braxen  pQ- 
lar,  thirty  cubita  high,  to  which  a  head,  aims,  and 
the  extremitiea  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly thia  atatae  waa  atanding  on  the  throne,  and 
not  aitting  like  that  of  Zeua  at  Olympia,  however 
atiange  tne  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
atandinff  on  it  moat  have  looked.  Paoaaniaa  (iiL 
18.  §  6)  givea  a  minnto  deacription  of  the  throne, 
or  lather  of  the  acolptorea  upon  it,  according  to 
whidi  Qoatremere  do  Quincy  nndertook  to  reatoie 
it,  and  gave  a  pictue  <rf  it  in  hia  **  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,**  on  the  aocniacy  of  which  we  cannot  of  conne 
lely  at  all,  conndering  the  indiatinctneaa  with 
which  Pauaaniaa  apeaka  of  the  ahape  of  the  throne. 
It  ia  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  waa  oon- 
atmcted of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  platea  to  receive  the  baa-relieia,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  w*^"»l  (K.  O.  Miiller,  HamdL  d. 
ArckauL  §  85.)  The  aame  donbto  eziat  aa  to  ita 
height,  which  Quatremero  fizea  at  thirty  cubita, 
Wekker  at  fifty.  (Wekker,  ZeUaekrift/Ur  GexL 
<<.  oA.  JTiNMi,  L  p.  279,  &C.)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
dea  we  have  no  definite  atatementa  of  the  ancient 
writeiB.  However,  all  modem  acholaia  (Winckel- 
mann,  Bottiger,  Voaa,  Qnatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
Ug)  except  ThicrKh  agree,  that  he  muat  have  floo- 
riahed  about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thierach  waa  evidently  wrong  (.£^poofteR,  p.  84, 
Anm.  p.  63)  when  he  pboed  Bathydea  aa  eariy  aa 
OL  29,  relying  moatly  on  a  puaage  of  Pauaaniaa 
(iiL  18.  §  6),  which  however  ia  for  from  being  de- 
daive.  (Voaa,  MytL  Bn^  il  pw  188;  SiUig, 
CaiaL  Artif.  #.  «,)  [W.  L] 

BATH  YLLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  fovonrite  of  Maecenaa,  together  with 
Pyladea  of  Cilida  and  Hylaa  the  pupil  of  the  hitter, 
brought  to  peifoction  dnrinff  the  reign  of  Auguatna 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  PoatoaiiaiMg, 
which  exdted  boundleaa  enthnaiaam  among  all 
claMca  at  Rome,  and  formed  one  of  the  moat  ad- 
mired public  amuiementa  until  the  downfoll  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllua  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Pyladea  waa  preeminent  in  tragic  perMmificationa ; 
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each  bad  a  nnmeroua  tntn  of  diaclplea,  ench 
the  founder  of  a  achool  which  tranamitted  hia  (ante 
to  aucceeding  geneiationa,  and  eadi  waa  oonaiderDd 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  dtiiena,  naembling 
in  ito  character  the  foctiona  of  the  Circoa,  and  the 
rivalry  thua  introduced  atimd  up  angry  paaaiona 
and  violent  conteat^  which  aometimea  ended  in 
open  liot  and  bloodahed.  The  nature  and  pecnli- 
aritiea  of  theee  exhibitiona  are  explained  in  the 
DioL  of  Ant  &  o.  Pamiomimua.  (Tac  Aum.  L  54  ; 
Senec.  QfueaL  Aoiar.  viL  32,  CoiUrov,  v.  pnef. ; 
Jnv.  vL  63;  Suet  Odav,  45;  Dion  Caaa.  liv. 
17;  Plut.  ^it^  viL  8;  Macrob.  iL  7 ;  Athen.  L 
p.  70  ;  Zoaimua,  L  6  ;  Said.  &  o«.  "Opxif^sf  and 
AnpvwMfpot.) 

2.  Ia  named  in  the  life  of  Yirgil,  aaeribed  to 
Tib.  CL  Donatua,  aa  **  poeta  quidam  mediocria,^ 
the  hero  of  the  iSKs  «ot  mm  oo6w  atoty.  (Vit.  Viiv 
xviL  §  70.)  [ W.  ILj 

BATHYLLUS  (BdByKXm),  a  Pythagoraaa 
philoaopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinua  and 
Leon  of  Met^ontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [  Alo> 
MAioif]  addreaaed  hia  treatiae  on  Natural  Phik>- 
aophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  viu.  83.)  [A.  O.] 

BATIS  (Borfr),  the  aiater  of  Epicuraa,  who 
named  Idomeneuai    (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (Bdrwr),  the  charioteer  of  Amphianuu. 
Both  belonged  to  the  houae  of  Mebunpua,  and  both 
were  awallowed  up  by  the  eaith  after  the  battle  of 
Thebea.  Baton  waa  afterwaida  wondiipped  aa  a 
hero,  and  had  a  aanctoary  at  AigoCb  He  waa  ro- 
preaented  on  the  cheat  of  Cypaelna,  and  at  Delphi 
hia  atatue  atood  by  the  aide  of  that  of  Amphiaiaua, 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Aigivea. 
(Apollod.  uL  6.  §  8;  Paua.  iL  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
X.  10.  §  2.)  Stephanua  of  Byiantium  (•.«.  'A^nrvia) 
atatea  that,  after  the  diaappearance  of  Amphiarana, 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpyia  in  Illyria;  ' 
but  Stephanua  aeema  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  hiatorical  peraon  mentioned  in  the 
following  artide.  [L.  S.] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  aon  of  Longaraa, 
a  Dalmatian  chief^  who  joined  the  Rmnana  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  &  c  200.  (Uv. 
xxxL  28.) 

2L  The  name  of  twoleadera  of  one  of  the  moat  for* 
midableinaunectionainthendgnof  Auguatua.  The 
one  bdonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tiana,  and  the  other  to  the  Breudana,  a  Pannoniaa 
people.  The  inaurrection  broke  out  in  Dahnatia,  in 
▲.  D.  6,  when  Tiberiua  waa  engaged  in  hia  aecond 
Gemian  expedition,  in  which  he  waa  accompanied 
by  Valeriua  MeaaaUinna,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  atft- 
tioned  in  those  countnea.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatiana  waa  aoon  followed  by  the  Breudana, 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countiyman  Bato, 
mardied  againat  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Severua,  the  governor  of  Moeaia,  who  had 
advanced  againat  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  marched  againat  Salonae,  but  waa  unable 
to  aocompliah  anything  in  peraon  in  oonacqnence 
of  having  received  a  aevere  wound  from  a  atone  bt 
battle :  be  deapatehed  othera,  however,  in  coonnaod 
of  the  troopa,  who  laid  waate  all  the  ae»«oaat  aa 
fitf  aa  ApoUonia,  and  defaatfid  the  Romana  ia 

The  newB  of  thia  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberiua  firam  Oeraiany,  and  he  aent  MeaaaUinna 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troopa.  The  Duhnatian 
Bato  had  not  yet  recovered  frain  hia  woond,  but  ha 
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aeTcrtheleM  adnmoed  tgaingt  Mesaalliniis»  and 
gained  a  yictory  oyer  him  ;  bat  being  ihortly  after 
defeated  in  his  torn,  he  fled  to  his  sSreudan  name- 
nke.  The  two  Batoa  now  united  their  foroet,  and 
took  ponoMion  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
mium,  when  they  raoained  on  the  defiam?e,  and 
maintained  themaeWet  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cina  SoTerus.  Bntafter  the ktter had beenncalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  nTages  of  the  tribes  boideiing 
upon  his  piovinee,  the  Batoa,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  sinee  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
Una  were  remaininff  at  Sisda,  left  their  position 
and  indnoed  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undwiodc  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  enngement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  m  winter, 
they  marched  into  Maoedoniai  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thrsdan  Rhymetakes  did  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  proloqg^  by 
Tiberius.  Geimanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  fiesh  aimy,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalledy  as  he  dad  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
yean  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  veiy  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Oeim»> 
nicus  of  the  Maaaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (▲.  n.  8),  the  Pumonians  and  Dalmatians 
wen  afflicted  by  fiunine  and  pestilence,  in  conso- 
qnenoe  of  which,  and  of  having  suflend  some  re- 
veries, thinr  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  befon  Tiberius 
to  tnat  leapecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  nbeQed,  he  nplied,  **  You  an  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  can 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves.** 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Brendan 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chie&,  and 
bad  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovenignty  of  the 
Breudans.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspectmg  the 
designs  of  the  Bnudan,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Paanonians  joined  the  nvolt,  but  Silvanus  Phm- 
tins  subdued  the  Breudans  and  several  other  tribes ; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
alter  the  winter,  Tiberius  ntumed  to  Rome,  while 
Germanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  oondusbn.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  aimy,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Qvrmanicua,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Oermanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  lez^gth  took  nfuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
rion,  near  Salonae.  Befon  this  place  the  Romans 
remaaned  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  penoade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
dations  with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  -abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;   whenupon  Bato 
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oflEend  to  furander  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
raise  of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Baio 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  when  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attnction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberiusi 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presanta,  which  wen  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occadon  allowed  Tiberius  to  eecape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29--S4,  IvL  1, 10—16 ;  VelL  Pat. 
il  110—114  ;  Suet  7%.  9,  16,  20 ;  Ov.  ea  Pont, 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdnw)^  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  hbtorian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Arntus  of  Sicyon.  (Plut  Affis^  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  an  mentioned  by  the  andent 
writen: — 1.  Commentaries  on  Penian  aflhirs. 
(nepe-ucd,  Stnb.  xii.  pu  546.)  2.  On  the  tynnU 
of  Ephesns.  (Athen.  vii  p.  289,  c.;  comp.  Suidas, 
9,9,  TbtBtp/Spas  Elinor.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  ziv.  p.  639,  d.e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymua.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  e.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  z.  p.  436,  t)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SchoL  ad  Fmi,  I$tk,  iv.  104« 
when  B<{ckh  reads  Bdrwv  instead  of  Bdrot.) 

BATON  (Biirwr),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fiagments  of  the  following  oomedies  by  him : 
AirmKis  or  AiraAof,  Evifyy^roi,  AyBpo^yos,  Sm*- 
e(airarMr.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophen  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  pasaagea 
of  the  ancient  authors,  Bdrror,  BArmPf  B^tiW. 
(PluL  de  Am.  «i  AduL  p.  55 ;  Suidas,  s. «.;  Eudoc 
p.  93 ;  Phot  Ck»d,  167;  Stobaens,  FloriUg,  zcviii 
18 ;  Athen.  ziv.  p.  662,  c.,  iv.  p.  163^  b.,  vii  p> 
279,  c  XV.  p.  678,  £)  [P.  &J 

BA'TRACHUS  (Bilrpaxof),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (H.  N,  zxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relatea,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Saurss  (Frog  and  Zixard)^  who  wen  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  tne  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  (iiucnpikmem 
ipBramiet\,  But  being  denied  tnis,  they  made  the 
figures  of  afrog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (m  coUmmMrum  ipiru,  comp. 
Thiersch,  l£|poe&.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  men  Cable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figurea  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  npeatedl^  occurs 
in  the  andent  poem  *'Diiae,**  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  nepecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
taton  on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions^  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  appanntly 
with  mon  reason,  have  conudend  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  an  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  tnat  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  po»> 
session  by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dirae*^  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  an  directed. 
Wemadorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Caliimachus ;  others  inu4pift  that  Battarus 
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is  merely  *  dialectic  fonn  for  Baaaaras  or  Bauareua, 
a  Bamame  of  Baochni.  Naeke,  lastly,  ooncavea 
Battanu  to  be  the  name  of  a  alaye  who  waa  a  ikil- 
fiil  flnte-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  foimetly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  ^^Dirse** 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  u  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  wocdd  decide  the  question. 
(Wemsdor^  PoeL  LaU  Mm,  iii.  p.  xlviii.  &&; 
Naeke,  in  the  iZAcm.  ATm.  ii.  I,  p.  1 13,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (B^trrof ),  a  shepherd  of  Nelens,  who 
saw  Hermes  living  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Heimes 
nustmsted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  diffieient 
lypearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  nromised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  ApoUa  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hennes  touched  him  with  his  stafl^  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  M«L  il  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BATTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (Barrof, 
BorrtdScu),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thnge,  Bu  Cyre- 
ntmdum^  §  42.) 

I.  Battus  L,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Pdymnestus,  a  The- 
laean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princesi.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  fiEither*s  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Ai^naut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Find.  Pytk.  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &&;  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Rea.  C^rm.  9§  8, 11.)  He  is  aaid  to  have  been 
first  called  «« Aiistoteles*'  (Find.  Pytk.  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApolL  76) ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Battue,**  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  '^king,*'  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  i^>- 
plied  it  to  him  with  reference  to  hit  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Bdrros  to  have  been 
derived  from  B<rrTap/{'i0,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hesych. «.  n  Bcempiftuf ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Stiab.  ziv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (L  c)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Bf^aolj  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod.  viL  HI.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonisation  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Borea  {ap,SchoL  ad  Pind,  Pytk.  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forUi  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
liinuelf  to  the  ooatinent     liostly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (ziiL  7)  is  a  stiiuige  mixture  oi  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fidble  of  ApoUo^s  lov€ 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thr^e,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  mie  thing  eertain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  cdkmists  in  obedioice  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  ^ApxTY^f-  (Callim.  Hymuu  m 
ApolL  65,  &&,  55,  &C.;  Spanheim,  ad  lo&  ;  eompw 
M'liUer,  /)or.  iL  3.  §§  1, 7  ;  Thrige,  §§  1 1, 16, 76.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  firom  Theca,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  which  places  it  about  640  &  c 
(Miiller,  Orekom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  L  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  aettto- 
ment  of  two  years  in  the  island  Flatea,  and  be- 
tween six*  and  seven  at  Aairis  cm  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  il  c. 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  whence 
Ovid  (/5u,54l)  calls  Battus  ^'conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battna  1. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  sueoeesful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in* 
fimt  colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Find.  Pytk,  v.  72, 
&c;  Aristot.  ap.  SekoL  ad  Arittopk,  PluL  925  ; 
Faus.  iiL  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (Em,  de  Vtrt  el 
VU,  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king; 
and  Findar  {PyA,  v.  120,  &c.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  {vKuptnii  Ms^ 
comp.  Bockh,  PubL  Boon,  qfAtkem,  bk.  iL  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  Vfoce*' 
sion  to  ApoUo^s  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (CaUim. 
Hymn,  m  ApolL  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Find.  PytL  v.  125, 
&e. ;  Catnll.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  won^ipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Fausanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Ddphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcbsilaus  I.  (*Af>icc<r£Aaos)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  bl  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  **the  Hiq>py,**  prin- 
dpallv  from  his  victory  over  Apries  {Bdrros  6 
Ewo/fitfv),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Heix>dotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Aroesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  puncUiation  oi  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43 ; 
comp.  Flut  Cbr.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strengUi  by  the  iiv- 
flux  of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  fimn  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  tne  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  orscle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  farther  en* 
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awachments  cm  ihe  Libyan  tribei,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  mrrendered  diemaelTes  to 
Apnea,  king  of  E^ypt,  and  cbumed  his  protection. 
A  battle  enraed  in  the  region  of  Iiaaa,  b.  c.  570, 
in  whieh  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — ^this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotns  (ir.  159^ 
that  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod.  iL  161;  Died.  L  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  hare  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
lor  we  read  in  Herodotns  (ii.  181),  that  Ainasis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyienaean  wo* 
man,  danghter  perhaps  of  Battns  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod.  L  c),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
Tated  friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaeons.  By 
the  same  rictory  too  the  soTereignty  of  Cyrene 
oyer  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod. 
iv.  160,  where  their  rwoU  from  Aroesilaus  II.  is 
■poken  oil)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
A  probable  oonjectnre  of  Thrige*s  (§  80),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occnpy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  nnmerons. 
(Fmd.  Pgtk  ir.  20,  34,  ▼.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battns  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  b.  c.  ;  and  it  is  pure  conjeo- 
tare  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Laicher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcbsilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  IT.,  was  sor- 
named  ^the  oppressive**  (xoAcirof),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
Tolt  from  Arccsilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  s^^nal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leuooe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Mannarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  fiiend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
howerer,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  b.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Died.  Esec  de 
nrLeiVii.^.  232 ;  Pint  de  VirL  Mid.  pp.  260, 
261 ;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  "the  lame**  (x^^^^O^  >on  of 
Aroesikus  II.,  reigned  from  &  a  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  firom  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  i^pt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king*s  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficnlties  with  which  he  had  to  deal  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  n^w  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  UfplotKoiy  were  reserved  to  those  of  Theraean 
descent ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
Tcsy  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  {rtfi4vHi  mil  lpmr6nu)y  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
fidency  in  the  council.    We  hear  nothing  more 
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recotded  of  Battns  III.  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  {Polii.  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  fiiU  operation  at  Cyiene, — ^vis.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  fiunily,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161 ; 
Died.  L  c;  Plut  L  e. ;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  MiiUer,  Dor. 
ul4.§5,  iii.  9.  §  13.) 

6.  ARCI8ILAU8  III.,  son  of  Battns  III.  by 
Pheretune,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39% 
fixnn  530  to  about  514  &  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  firom  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samoa,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  landa  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  &  a  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162^ 
165,  comp.  iiL  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Ahisir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  dauffhter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  fisther-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles*  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.^  Battus  IV.  is  called  **  the  Handsome**  (d 
iiraAof)by  Heracleides  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3. 1  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  fimiily  after  Arcesilaas 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  (/>^  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  &i 
two  lungs  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  **  the  lame,**  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  &  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  e.)  may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medixmg  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
'involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  Arcxsilaus  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  I V^ 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  &  o.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes ;  and 
these,  in  foct,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  fovourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  PclU.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.   Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  leanis  to  hare  been  to  indoce  AroeaUaai  to 
adopt  a  more  pradent  and  modeimte  coarse,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilaa,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  livinff  at  Thebea.  (See  etpe- 
cially  PyOu  ir.  468,  &c^  ci  yi^  m  S^ws^  ic  r.  A. ; 
Bockh  and  Dissen,  ad  loe,)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §  46),  that  the  city  <*  Hesperides^  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pent^iolis  (afterwards  called  **  Bev»- 
nice**  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Aroesilana  IV^  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  cTent  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  Tiolence  or  not ;  but 
afier  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fleid  to  Hespoides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  concluabn 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
eertain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Aioesilaas  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  riolent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xir.  34  ;  AristoL 
Pott.  W.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popuhr  government  about 
450.  (RetCyrenmtmm^  ^  24,  45,  46,  48 ;  comp. 
Mailer,  Dor.  in.  9.  §  13.)  The  fiither  of  CalUma- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,  f.  eu  KoXA^uoxot);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
ofWn  called  **  Battiades,**  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  Uood.  (Callim.  Hymm  m 
ApoH  65,  6a^  ^  37 ;  Ovid.  TritL  ii.  867  ; 
CatulL66.)  [E.E.] 

BAUBO  (BovA^  or  Botfw),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleosis,  whom  Hesychins  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  :^-on  her 
wandnings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
oflfered  her  something  to  drink ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief^ 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cokort  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Amobius  (Adv. 
OmL  V.  p.  175)  repeats  the  sttnry  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  lacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  difierent  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  orig^  to  the  jokes* 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  ai^  Ascalapuur, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation; and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  gnuited 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.   (Ov.  3f<i(.  viiL  620-724.)  [L.  &] 

BAUCIS  (BoMt/f),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disci^e  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 
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Tenoi,andafriendof  Erinna.  Shediedatayoiil3i- 
fiil  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Erinna  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epiti^h  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  oontams  all  we  know  about 
Bands.  {AmikoL  Or.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Beigk,  PoeL 
Lgr,  Or,  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAFVIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by-word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  oontempoiaries,  and  wmild  probably  never 
have  beeii  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  (EcL  iiL  90) :  ^  Qui  Bavium  non  edit  amet 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,**  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  ''rank  Maevins**  as  its  fr^sight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsua,  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assaileid.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Sei^ 
vius,  **  SCaevius  et  Bavins  pessimi  fuerunt  poetae, 
inimici  tam  Horatio  quam  Viigilio,  undo  Horatius 
Epod.  X.  etc**  and  again,  upon  the  **  serite  hoidea 
campis,**  in  Oeorgk.  i  210,  the  same  commentator 
obscares,  *^  sane  reprehensus  Viigilius  dieitor  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  versu 

Hordes  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat,** 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetiod  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philai^gyrius,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavins  was  a  **  curator,**  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  foct 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St  Jerome,  in  the  Ensebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Viigil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadoda,  in  the  tiiird  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  ma 35. 
Porphyrion  (ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii,  3.  239)  tells  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Aesopns  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Efod,  x.)  ob- 
serves, **  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicns  Hoiatii,  ob- 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctomm,  ipse 
sectator  vocum  antiquamm,**  and  an  early  anno 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (1.  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  tiie  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  first  book  of  his  Oeat- 
gics,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudns  ara,  sere  nudus — 

some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  verM  by 
exchiiming 

— hai)ebis  frigore  fobrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  AnU- 
buooUca^  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  thdr  publication. 
(Donat  ViL  Virg.  vii.  §28,  xvL  §  61 ;  Weichert, 
Poet.  Lot  Reliqu.^  &c.,  p.  308,  Ac)  [W.  R.] 

BEBIUS  MASSA.     [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE  (B^frimi),  one  of  the  Danaida. 
whom  ApoUodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Biyce, 
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from  whom  thd  Bebrjeet  in  Bithynia  were  be- 
liered  to  have  derived  their  name.  (EuBtath.  od 
Diot^fB.  Periegf,  805.)  Othen  however  derived  the 
Bebnrces  firom  a  heroi  BeliiTX.  (Steph.  Byi.  c  v, 
BeC^mM*.)  [L.  &] 

BEDAS,  a  aeulptor,  the  urn  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
aippm,  leiilptiired  a  pnying  youth  (PUn.  B.  N, 
zxxir.  8.  ••  ]  9)y  prohaUy  the  original  of  which  the 
fine  bronse  etatoe  in  Badin  ia  a  copy.       [W,  I.] 

BBOOE,  an  Etmiaan  nymph,  who  woa  beUered 
to  have  written  the  AnfiJgmritarumf  probably  the 
art  of  purifying  placet  which  had  been  atrui^  by 
lightning.  Tlus  religioua  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
m  the  temple  of  ApoUo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
book*  and  the  Caimina  A  the  MaiciL  (Seiv.  ad 
Aem,  vi  72.)  [L.  &] 

BELENU&    [ABBLLia] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (B^Acirif,  B^Acirvs), 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  prieets  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Cterias,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arbaces,  the  Mode,  to  have 
owrthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacbs.] 
Belesis  afterwards  received  the  mtmpy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces.    (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c.  28.) 

BE'LOIUS  or  B(yLOIUS  (BSKyun),  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  lUyria  in  &  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Ceiaunus,  who  hid  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Ghsuls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  for  a  time.  (Pans.  z.  19.  §  4 ;  Justin, 
zziv.  5.) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  is  BeU^xar^  Sdavonic 
for  •'White  Prince**),  remaikable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byaantine  empre  ever  produMd.  He  was  bom 
about  A.  D.  505  (comp.  Procop.  Gctk  i.  5,  Pen.  L 
12)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  lUyria.  (Procop.  Vand, 
i.  II,  deAedif,  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  hi  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  nana- 
tive  <^  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wifo  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
Procopius.  He  first  iqipears  as  a  young  man  in 
the  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
A,  n.  520^27  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  12),  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Pei^ 
sians,  ▲.  d.  529^32  (Procop.  Pen.  I  13—21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rsnk,  but  of  fow  birth  and  morals, 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
HifL  Aram.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os- 
trogoths in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  583,  534)  was 
speedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Procop.  Vamd.  i.  11,  iL  8.)  His  trhunph 
in  534  was  imnarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
a^ves  was  the  noUe  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jenualem,  that  had  been  carried 
fitmi  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Genseric  He  also 
(alone  of  Roman  eitiiena  besides  BomfrMaus)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenns,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  0.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  g^eat  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  VomL  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  oif  two  acts,  the  fint 
(a.  a  535—^0),  the  second  (a.  d.  544—548). 
The  first  bwan  in  the  ckums  hud  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  m  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius*s  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Nu>1es 
(537)9  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  upunst 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  uoUia, 
Vitiges  (March,  537— March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitjges  himself  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Ootk.  L  5,  iL  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jeabusy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Chlk.  iii  1 .) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procopu  Pert.  i.  25),  from 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  HitL  Anxm.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisa* 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reoonquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  GotJL  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547 ), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
snccessfolly  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop^ 
Golk,  iii  13 — ^24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byiantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  fitnn  Italy, 
Sept  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  Gotk  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narsea 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Piocop.  Ooth,  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Beliiarias  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  o.  559. 
(AgatL  Hiti.  v.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  A.  D.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  &ct 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pen.  i  12),  and  having  published 
bodi  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  iu 
volved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  feme  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  frY>m  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (alter  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Mahda  (p^  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  fur 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  n.  563,  564)  and 
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Kstored  to  hb  bonoara  eight  montht  before  bis 
death;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarins,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymoos  writor 
of  the  elerenth  eentnry,  and  of  Tieties  in  the 
twelfth  oentoiy,  has  endeaTonred  to  tevire  the 
Btorj  which  he  conceiTes  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — ^which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
^-and  which  has  become  so  fiunons  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
pat  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  (ffeserred  in  the  metiical 
narrative  of  Tsetses. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Boigbese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarins,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  NemesiSb 

In  person,  Belisarins  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Prooop.  Goth.  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiyeness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
Derer  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  imder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procopu  Hiti.  Arcan,  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  GMk  i  28,  VamL  L 12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
eariier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  A'rocop.  Vand,  L  16,  17, 
Gotk  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brare ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  **  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,**  was  the  patience  vrith  which  he 
endured  his  rivals*  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— ^in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor*s  order,  from  Afnca,  Penia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  {Works,  vol  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  Uifery  <^  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices — ^the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  HisL  Arcan.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — ^he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantino  (Procop.  ibid,  1), 
A.  D.  555,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photins 
(Ibid,  1-3),  ▲.  D.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
A.  D.  537.  (GM4.  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hiti,  Aream,  L 
5,  Ooik,  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byiantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  €i  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  i^ 


pearaneai,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
m  the  inroad  of  the  barbarianfc  2.  The  tiraetf 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  ortbodox  feith  in 
the  Western  empin  at  the  oists  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  S.  The 
temporsiy  infusion  of  Byiantine  art  and  of  the 
Qreek.  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  tbe  By- 
aantine  for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conqueron, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declinioff  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarins  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thias(v.  15, 20)  and  Theophanes(pp.  198, 199);  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modera 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (oc.  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon*s  Life  of  Bdiaarima,  in  which  several 
inaccniades  in  Gibbon*s  account  are  pointed  out; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  the 
Wiener  Jakrhueher^  by  Von  Hammer.      [A.  P.  S.] 

BELLE'ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 
(BcAAfpo^r  or  BcXAspo^mft),  properiy  called 
Hipponons,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Gkia- 
cus  and  Euxymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  3 ;  Horn.  /I  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fab.  157;  compu  Pind.  OL  xiii.  66), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus.  (Tieta.  ad  Imph,  17 ;  Eustath. 
Horn,  p.  632.)  Othen  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  Deliades,  Peiren,  or  Alcimenec 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &&)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whidiever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetos,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero;  but  her  offen  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  bus* 
buid  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  ber^ 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  vrith  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  fether-in-law,  lobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  huter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  lobates 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kiU  the  monster  Chimaefa, 
thinking  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  lobates, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  out 
again,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  agabst 
the  Amasons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vio* 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  rstnm  to  Lyda,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lydans,  whom  lobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon 
slew  them  alL  lobates,  now  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  Viewed  hint 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetns,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticleia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  fother  of  Isander, 
Hippolochus,  and  Laodameia.  Here  ApollodoruB 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi  155 — ^202)  di^rs  in  some  points  firom  that  of 
ApoUodomsa  describes  the  later  period  of  Belkro' 
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ph<m*s  life  only  by  taying,  that  he  drew  upon  him- 
•elf  the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  oonsumed  by  grie^ 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleion  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  most  here  remark  wiu 
£nstath]iis,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  r^atded  in  all  prob^ility 
as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Tsetses  {L  c) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
phon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalihitis  or  Hippia. 
(Paus.  ii  L  I  4;  Pind.  Lc;  Stiab.  Tiii.  p.  379.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so^  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  I$ik,  viu  44 ;  SchoL  ad 
Find,  OL  xiiL  130 ;  Hoiat  Cbrm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. {De  VirL  MuL  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
aanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Pans,  ii  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amydae  (ii  18. 
§  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  tenq;>le. 
( Eurip.  /on,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetus,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  fiilling  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lyda  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
was  known ;  in^Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Chimabra  and  PsoASuai]      [L.  8.] 

BELLERUS.     [Bkllbrophon.] 

BELLIE^US,  Uie  name  of  a  fiunily  of  tiie  An- 
Dia  gens.    The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Annius)  BvLLiBNua,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gortha  and  Bocchus.  (Sail.  Jvg.  104.) 

2.  C.  Annius  BBLLIBNU5,  ono  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  b.  c.  72.  (Cic. 
pro  Font,  4.) 

3.  L.  (ANNTua)  Bbllienub,  tiie  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla'k  wisL  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  b.  a  64. 
(Ascon.  in  Tog,  Cand,  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli;  comp. 
Appian,  B,  C,  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annius)  Bbllienus,  perhaps  a  son  of 
tite  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  Plal,  il  36.) 

5).  Bbllibnus,  originally  a  slave,  bom  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
linm  with  a  garrison  in  &  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  received  frtnn  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  tiie  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar^a  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelius  had  to  march  to  the  town  witn  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  viii.  1 5 ;  comp.  xy\,  22.) 

C.  BELLIE'N  USt  a  distinguished  Roman  otator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
whkh  occurred  in  the  time  of  Harms  from  attain- 
ing the  ^ooosolship.   (Cic.  BruL  47.)    He  is  snp- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  (Cbmin.  P.  i  p.  90)  to  be  the 
tame  person  with  C.  Annius  BeUienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Emesti  (CZov.  Cic)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileabie  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BELLI'NUS»  a  Roman  praetor^  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  b.c.  68  (Plut.  Potnp, 
24 ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr,  93),  may  perhaps  be  a 
&]se  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  B«l- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settiers.  bhe  is 
fiwquently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  tue 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Viigil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloodv  scoui^e.  (Viig.  Aen,  viii.  703;  Lucaii, 
Pkaii,  vil  569;  Horat  ^^.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellena  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  luul  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Liv.  viii.  9), 
that  in  B.  c.  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnitea,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Cireus 
Flaminius.  (Liv.  z.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vL  201,  &c) 
This  temple  subsequentiy  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xzviii.  9,  zzz.  21 ;  DieL  of  AnL  «.v. 
lAgaitm,)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  tho 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies*  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  dedaiation  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cSsre- 
mony,  so  long  as  the  Roman  doninion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy *s  country.  (Ov.  Fati,  vL  205,  &c.; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  iz.  53 ;  Liv.  i  32 ;  Did.  qfAnt.8,  v, 
Fdialea.)  The  priests  of  Belloaa  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  ofier  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm.    TBb»  sacrifice,  whidi  was  afterwards  soft- 


ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  Mareh,  wluch  day  was  called  diet 
aanffuinis  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xiL  57;  Tertull.  ApoU^,  9;  Lactant.  i.  21;  comp. 
Heindorf^  cui  ^or.  Sorf.  21  a  ;  Hartung,  Die  iZe/ft^. 
d^  RoTner,  ii.  p.  270,  &c.;  C.  Tiesler,  De  Bellom 
Cultu  et  Sacria^  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)  [L.  &] 
BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambioatus.] 
BELUS  (B^Xoy).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  &ther  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  il  1.  §  4;  Diod.  L  28;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  I  733.) 
2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Tenoer.  (Virg.  Am.  u  621 ; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  I  625,  646.)  [L.&] 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  BlCl'NIUS, 
of  the  )ilebi  in  theti  Kcnnon  to  tbi  Sured  Uoun- 
tairi,  H.  c  494,  and  wm  altennud*  one  of  lh«  fii 
tribnnei  of  the  plebi  elected  in  th&t  ym.  (Li».  iL 
»'2.  33  j  Dioaji.  tI  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  wu 
pli'beiau  aedila  in  493  {Dionin.  vii.  14),  snd  ti> 
bone  Hgaia  in  491,  when  he  diitingouhed  himnlf 
b;  hit  attack)  npon  Coriolaniu,  who  mu  broaghl 
to  trial  in  thai  y™r.  (Dionyt,  riL  33-S9,  "■  ' 
j^iconiai  calli  him  (a  ConeL  p.  76,  ed.  Oi 
L.  Sicinioi  L.  f.  BeUntol. 

ll  ii  mott  probable  that  hii  deteendanti,  one  of 
whnm  we  an  eiprauly  told  wu  tribiina  in 
4J9  {Ut.  ill  £4),  alu  bore  the  cognomen  Bell 

•dcnl  wriUn,  the;  ate  given  nnder  Siciniub. 

BEMA'RCHIUS  (Btv^ioi),  a  Oraek  lophiM 
and  rhetorician  of  Caeeareia  in  Cappadoda,  who 
lired  in  or  thortly  after  the  time  <^  the  canpoor 
Conatantine,  whose  hiitorj  he  wrote  in  ~^ 

coniiitinff  of  tea  bookk  He  alio  wrote 
tioni  and  nriona  oration* ;  bnt  none  of  hi*  work* 
ha*e  come  down  to  na.  ( Soidaa,  i. «.  STutipx"''  i 
Lihao.  OrvL  p.  24,  to,  ed.  Reiike.)  [L.  S.] 

BBNDIS  (B^>4.i).  a  ThrBcian  dinnil;  in  whom 
the  moon  wai  wonliipped.  Hnychini  (i.o.  SltJiy- 
X"')  «;•,  that  the  poet  Cratinn*  called  ihie  goddeu 
tikayx''',  either  beoinM  *hs  had  to  ditchaige  two 
dutiea,  one  toward*  heaven  and  the  other  toward* 
the  earth,  or  becaiue  she  bore  two  loncei,  or  laitZj, 
becBUM  ihe  had  two  light*,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  Ihe  (nn.  In  Greece  *he 
wat  (ometimei  identified  with  Penephone,  bnt 
more  commonlj  with  ArlemiL  (Proclna,  neUog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  eipreuion  of  Ariilophanei, 
who  in  hi*  comedy  "The  Lemoian  Wumeo"  called 
hertheMn^l  M' (Phot.  £«.  and  Hearch,  (.n.), 
it  may  be  infbrred.  that  ahe  wa*  warihipped  in 

Thince  that  her  woiahip  WBi  introdnced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  a*  early  a*  the  lime  of 
Plnlo  the  Beodideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeetu 
ei-erj  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (Hfr 
■fch.  I.  n.  alrBii  1  Plat.  Hqi.  L  I ;  Procloi,  ad  Tim, 
p.  9;  Xen.  IleiL  ii.  4.  %  Uj  Stisb.  i.  p.  471; 
Liv.  niviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BKRECY'NTHIA(B*pt™*(o),  a  anmame  of 
Cybele,  which  *he  derived  eiiber  from  monnt  Bere- 

Phiygia,  where  ahe  wa*  particulariy  WDnbipped. 
Mount  Berecynlhus  again  derived  iU  name  bum 
Bererynthui,  a  prieit  of  Cjbele.  (Callim.  Jimm. 
u  Dion.  246)  Serr.  ad  Ann.  ii.  62,  vL  78£  ; 
Slrsb.1.  p.  472;  PhtdiFlaM.  10.)  [LS.] 

DBRENI'CE  (Bipwtm),      '■      ■    ■   - 
Pherenice  (♦»/«»tn|). 

1.  A  daughter  oT  Lagni  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Anlipoter,  wa*  married  ^at  to  Philip,  an 
obacure  Macedonian,  md  afterward*  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (Ihe  leputad  loa  of  Lagiu  by  Aninoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  ahe  came  to 
Egypt  in  attsndanoa  on  hi*  bride  Eorydice,  An- 
tipoter'a  daughter.  fSchoL  ad  TItaoB.  IdaU.  iviL 
61  )  Pant.  I.  6,  7.)  She  had  inch  inflnence 
over  her  huaband  that  the  proniced  the  •ucc«nioB 
to  the  throne  for  her  ton  Ptaleny  Philadelphni,  to 
the  e:iclngion  of  Enrydice*a  children, — and  thli, 
luo,  ^n  ipite  ot  the  remoutiance*  of  Demetriui  of 
Plialeiu  with  the  kiiig.  (Juat  ivi.  2;  Digf, 
Uuin.  t.  78)  oomp.  A<d.  F.  H.  iiL  17.)   PtatwnS 
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of  hn  a*  the  fint  in  virtna  and  wiril  A 
of  Ptolemy,  and  rriaU*  that  Pynbi 
of  Epeima,  witen  he  wai  pUoed  with  Ptotoaj  ■■ 
a  hoataga  br  Demetriu,  coorted  her  bvom  coe- 
dally,  and  received  in  muriaae  Anligooa,  dct 
danghter  by  her  Gnt  bnahuid  Philip.  Pyrrtmi  it 
■Iio  laid  to  ban  given  the  name  ot "  Berenida,"  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  whidi  he  bnilt  in  EpeiniL 
(Plat.  Pgn\.  4,  6.)  After  her  doUh  her  kb 
Pbiladelphut  inttilated  divine  honcnn  to  her,  and 
Theocritaa  (/c^  ivil  34,  ftc,  13S)  criebnla 
her  besBty,  virtue,  and  deifiottian.  9ea  alio 
Athen.v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a.;  Theoa  IdyO-u. 
106  (  and  the  pretty  Epigiam  (£S)  of  CaUi- 
machu*.    It  le — • ->-' '     ^^  -■      -    "       ■ 


iretty   Epignm    (£S)    ol 
I  donbtbil  whether  the  B> 


wbota  bnmane  intetfaronee  with  her  hntband  oi 
behalf  of  criminala  ia  refectvd  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
liv.  43],  it  the  mtbject  of  the  preaent  article,  or 
the  wih  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Energetea.)  See  Pcii- 
nmia*,  ad  Aet.  I.  a. 

3.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phibdelphaa,  became 
the  wift  of  Antiecbni  Theoa,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  term*  of  tbetnaty  between  bim  and 
Ptolemy,  B.  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Laodice  and  many  the  Egyptian  princeaa,  eatab- 
liaUng  alio  the  iaane  of  the  liitter  aa  hii  aucaaaan. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  247, 
Antiochna  pnt  Berenics  away  and  lecalled  Laodicc^ 
who  notwithatanding,  having  no  fiiith  in  bi*  ton' 
■tancy,  cauaed  him  to  be  poiioned.  Berenice  fied 
in  alarm  lo  Daphne  with  her  ion,  when  being  be- 
aieged  they  fell  into  the  handt  of  Laodice'a  parti- 
laiii,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
altendanla,  the  force*  of  the  Aaiatic  citiea  and  of 
Ptolemy  Eneigete*  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 

prophetically  referred  lo  by  Daniel  in  the  dearest 
manner.  (Poljb.  Fragm.  HitL  64.  v.  56,  adfin.; 
Alhen.  ii.  p.  4S,  c. ;  Juat.  xjviL  1 ;  Polyaeti.  viiL 
50;  Appian,  Si/r.  65,  p.  ISO  ;  Dan.ilE,  endUie- 
ron.  odJoc.) 

S.  Orand-danghter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
danghter  of  Maga*,  who  wat  fint  goremor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrena.  Athenaen*  (iv.  p.  6B9,  a.) 
calla  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bse- 
nice  the  Onat,"  but  perhapi  )|  Kirya  thonld  be 
anbetitnted  for  »  luyixn.  (Schweigh.  ad  Alim. 
Le.)  She  waa  betrothed  by  ber  &tber  to  Ptidemy 
Eueigetea,  aa  one  of  the  term*  of  the  pace 
belweea  himielf  and  hii  hBlf-brotber  Pbdemy 
II.  (PMladelphui),    the    &ther   of    ~ 
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Magaa  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted, And  his  wife  Arsinoe*  (Just.  xxvi.  S),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
ofiered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrins,  brother  of  Antigonos  Gonatas.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  caosed  him  to  be  mordered  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  mother ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (PhilepatorV,  came  to  the  throne,  B.C. 
221,  he  pat  her  and  his  mother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Soeibins,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomenes  III.  of 
8parta.  The  fimioos  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  21  in  the  temple  of 
Aninoe  at  Zcphyrimn  (^A^poSmi  Zt^vptnt)^  and 
which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samoa  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
Callimadias  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  I'here  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  CatuUus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indifieient  Greek  vene  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  86,  xv.  25 ;  Just  xxvi  S, 
XXX.  1 ;  Pint  Demeir.  ad  Jm^  Cbom,  33 ;  Catnll. 
Ixvii.;  Muret.  ad  loo.;  Hygin.  PoUU  Att/ron,  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  Bm  Cyrtn.  §§  5»— 61.)  Hyginus 
(/.  e.)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [Na  2,  p.  866,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  fiir  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Callimachus,  caUs 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  anum^  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Callimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (SeeThrige, 
Res  Cjfrm.  §  61 ;  Droyaen,  GetdL  der  Nadk/ol^ 
Aleaanden^  Tabbb  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyms),  succeeded  her  mther  on 
the  throne,  B.  a  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Phyacon),  whom  SuSa,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  £^pt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
(Pans.  L  9 ;  Appian,  BelL  (Xv*  i.  p.  414;  but  see 
Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  16 ;  Appian,  MHhr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
■Ister  of  the  femons  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xil  p.  558), 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  they  dxvve  out  her  father,  B.  c.  58.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  12,  &C;  Liv.  EpiL  104;  Plut.  Cat. 
Mm,  35 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  ^he  married  first 
SeleucuB  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  L  e. ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57 ;  comp.  Sueton.  VespoB.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archelaus,  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Pausanias  (i.  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  hoik 
names,  or  Arsinoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
Bee  p.  367,  a.;  andThrige,  Rn  Cgmmmum^  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Oabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  shiin,  b.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
EpiL  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55—58 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xil  p.  558;  Hirt  de  BelL  AUa.  66 ;  Plut. 
AwU  8 ;  oomp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i  1 — 7,  ad  Q,  Fr. 
il.2.) 

II.  JewiA  Berenkes. 

1.  Danghter  of  Costobams  and  Salome,  sistei  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulus,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  JosejthuB  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  Ant  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi  1.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  BelL  Jud,  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  b.  c.  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himsel£  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviL  1.  §  1 1 
Bell.  Jud.  L  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
sufiered  for  his  share  in  Antipater^s  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvii.  4.  §  2  ;  BdL  Jwd.  i.  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  b6en  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Ilome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  fit>m  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  &ther*s  wUl.  (Joseph.  AfA. 
xvii  9.  §  3  ;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  ijsst  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  fiivour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia.  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [  Antx)NIa, 
No.  6.]  Antonia*s  aifection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  ddscharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  Afd.  xviii  6.  §§  1—6.) 

2.  The  eldest  danghter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  very  eariy  age  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabuvh ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  unde,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  Be^  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  yean 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  comr 
merce  with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilida,  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7.  §  3 ;  Juv.  vi  156  ;  Jofe, 
XXV.  xxvi.)  About  A,  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whithe^  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  fur  the 
Jews  with  Gessins  Floras,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
duiing  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  Bed. 
Jud.  li  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 
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pirpoM  «f  lebeUion  (Bsfl.  Jmd,  iL  16.  §  5) ;  and 
hanng  joined  the  Romaxu  with  him  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  war,  she  gained  the  fayoor  of  Vespasian 
Vy  her  mnnifioent  praaents,  and  the  Ioto  of  Titos 
by  her  beanty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jemsalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wifis ;  bat  the  fisar  of  offsnding  the 
Romans  by  sach  a  step  compelled  him  to  dinnisa 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  vetamed  to  Rome, 
he  still  ayoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
HisL  iL  2,  81 ;  Snet.  TiL  7  ;  Dion  Cassi  Ixti. 
15,  18.)  Qointilian  {Ind.  OraL  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  canse  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  whidi  she  henelf  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BERI'SADES  (Btpt^^f),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Cersobleptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  b.  a  358.  Berisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  ottier  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  b.  c  352 ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem,  m  Ari»' 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Birisades  {BtptaaBns) 
mentioned  by  Deinarehns  (c  Dem,  p.  95)  is  pn>> 
bably  the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bo^xnus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisades 
mentioned  abore.  The  Berisades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stmtonicns,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  Tiii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [PARiaADU.] 

BEROE  (B«p^),  a  Trojan  woman,  mamed  to 
Dorydus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Viig.  Aen,  t.  620,  Ac) 
There  an  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygtn.  Fab.  167 ;  Viig.  Geory.  iv.  341 ; 
Nonnns,  Dionyt.  xIl  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Gkudas,  an  Illyrian  knag, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeaddes, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  B.  c.  316.  (Jusdn, 
xviL  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (Bcpovurioi^f),  of  Sardis, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
mily  by  Eunapiua.  (  VU,  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERCySUS  (Biipw<rtff  or  Bi|fMMr(r<{f),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Ammadv.  ad 
Etueb,  p.  248.)  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
sumamed  9*6$  (b.  c.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv,  OenL  58 ;  Euseb.  Praep,  Etxutg,  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  edacation  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Qreek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author*s  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
oelebfBted  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  aU.  The  foct  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Qreek  cannot  be  surprinng ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menander  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  ]Qgypt  The  historical  work  of  Berosns 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
BaUvkmntei^  and  sometimes  XoXSoIini  or  hrrofim 
XoASalkaf.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  ^I^mn. 
i  p.  142,  ProtrepL  19.)  The  work  itaelf  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  finsgments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellua,  and 
the  Christian  fothers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
work,  i(x  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament We  know  that  Berosns  also  treated  ot 
the  history  of  the  nei^bouring  countries,  sndi  as 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  H.  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  deriired  the  materuUs  for  his 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  eariy  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  tne  views  cnrrent  m 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cymsb  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  betweoi 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  frtmi  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosns  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  phoed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
forent  light,  and  may  frequently  have  diflkred  in 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  aro  coUected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger^ 
w(xrk  de  Emendadtme  TeaqDorum^  and  mone  com- 
plete in  Fabridus,  BUd.  Grate,  xiv.  p.  175,  &&,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  (Bend  Chald,  Huloriae  qmse 
tupemud;  eumCommad.  de  Berori  VUa,  j*e.  Laps. 
1825,  8vo.) 

B^osus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  eariiest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects; but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  hare 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  rdates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions ;  Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicirctdar  sun-dial  {hemky- 
clmm\  and  states  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(CokorL  ad  Oraee,  c  39 ;  comp.  Paua.  x.  12.  §  5 ; 
and  Suidaa,  #.  o.  MSv\Xa\  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  eariier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  foigwy  of  a  Greek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo* 
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thena,  for  Jiutiii  may  havv  confounded  the  well- 
known  hiitoriAn  with  Mme  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Beroeni ;  or,  what  ii  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentionB  is  a  reoent  one,  and 
may  reidly  haye  been  the  danghter  of  the  hiatoiian. 
(Pana./.e.)  [Sibyllab.]  Other  writen  again  hare 
been  inclined  to  aMume,  that  Berornu  the  historian 
was  a  difierent  penon  firam  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  sapported  by  aatis&ctory  evi- 
dence. 

The  work  entitled  Benm  Antiqmiatwm  Ubri 
qidngue  eum  QmunaUarug  Joamnk  Aimiit  which 
appcttied  at  Rome  in  1 498,  fol^  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  eyen  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fid>rications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1602. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  iir.  p.  16S,  te. ;  Voasins,  Dt 
IImmL  Grate,  p.  120,  &c^  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
Richter^s  Introdoction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frsg- 
ments.)  [L.  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (BcpyAA^r),  bishop  of  Bostm  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
had  no  distinct  personal  ejdstenoe  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  tlutt  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ny  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Boetia  (i.  D.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  enor  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  fiuth.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  eeyeral  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
are  extant.  (Euseb.  H,  E.'n,  20,  83 ;  Hieron.  dt 
Vir.  lilustr.  c.  60 ;  Socrates,  H,  K  iiL  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BERYf  lUS,  a  surname  given  to  sevenl  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytui.  See  Anato- 
I.I08,  Hkrmippus,  Lupbrcos,  Taubusl 

BESANTl'NUS  {Btiirarrtinf}.  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  {AnaL  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Jar 
cobs,  iiL  p.  1 42),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  PoraL  ex 
Ood.  Vat,  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  ( Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  ''Theog- 
nis or  Besantinus.**  (Tit  cxvi  11.)  The  **  Egg*" 
of  Simmias  {AmiL  i.  p.  207,  Jacobs,  i,  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Bfiaturrlrow 

*PMi4k.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  fieaautinus  was 
a  Rhodion. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (ppi  608, 1  57,  685, 
].  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabridus  {BibL  Grate,  x.  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladins  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Hblladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
BieantinnSb  (Bi^arruvr,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  BUJ.  Grate,  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Bneffos),  was  aatrnp  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Daieius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treacheiy  soon  after  the 
battle  of  lisns,  and  summoned  him  acoordin^y 
from  his  mtnipj  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt  iy.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbeh^  b.  c. 
331,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per^ 
sian  army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 
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ander  himielt  (Curt  iv.  12.  f  6  ;  Arr.  Anab. 
ill.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  mined,  Bessus 
fonned  a  plot  with  Nabamnes  and  oth«s  to  seize 
the  king^  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Aibela,  he  had  taken 
vB^vge),  the  conspirators,  who  had  the  &wtrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  plaoed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  uigtd  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  b.  c  330.  (Curt  v.  9 — 13 ;  Arr.  Anab, 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Died,  xvii  73  ;  Plut  Altx,  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt  vL  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  Amab,  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxns,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two'of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  fop> 
ward  to  receive  hkn.  f Curt  viL  5  ;  Arr.  ^1106.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scouii^ed,  was  sent  to  Zaiiatpa,  the  capital  of 
Bactna  (Strab.  xi  p.  514) :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  woe  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
<rf  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
bartMuity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  vii  5,  10; 
Arr.  AnaL  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
ap,  Arr,  Anab,  iii.  ad  /in, ;  Died.  xviL  83 ;  Plut 
Ak»,  43 ;  Just  xii.  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  (Bcirn^f),  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
Conostaulus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  NoveUs, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  {Promphiarium^  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comnenus  PapadopoU. 
{PratnoUU,  Myslaiog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

BE'STI  A,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  plebeian 
Calpnmia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calfvbnius  Bbstia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123^ 
(Cic.  BruL  34  ;  camp.  Veil.  Pat  ii.  7  ;  Plut  C. 
Graeek.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristociatical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  1 1 1. 
The  war  against  Jugnrtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  ana  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus,  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  ue  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  coroitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  peojde,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetanns,  and  time 
commissioners  or  judges  (^noenitonrs)  appointed,  om 
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of  whom  Scaunii  cc  ntrived  to  be  choaen.  Many  men 
of  high  zank  were  condemned,  and  Bettia  among 
the  rest,  &  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia*8  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  bat  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  B.  a  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  hod  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fistigne,  not 
ignorAut  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  qx>ilt  aU.  (Cic  L  e. ; 
Sail.  Ju*/.  27—29,  40,  65;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
Vai.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  CALPURNIU8  Bbstia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Oatilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  b.  c.  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  a  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
npon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Gxt  17,  43; 
Appian,  A  C.  ii.  3 ;  Plat  Cic.  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Sett.  p.  294,  pro  SulL  p.  366,  ed  OreUi.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  &  c.  59,  and  was  an  on- 
successful  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  a  a  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic  Phil.  ziii.  12,  ad  Qu,  Fr,  u. 
3,  PhU,  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  ziiL  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [BASSua, 
Bbtilibnus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.    [Barrus.] 

BIA  (B(a),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Theog,  385 ;  AeschyL  Prom,  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICE  (BioSdny),  or,  as  some  MSS.  caU 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixas  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phcle.  (Hygin.  Pott.  Astr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  qd  Pmd. 
Ptfih,  iv.  2U8 ;  comp.  Athamas.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Alan- 
tua,  was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Genus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed.  ix.  60,  Am,  x.  198.)  [U  S.] 

BI  A'NOR  (Bm(v«p),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs  xiii.  p.  868 ;  Fabric 
B^d.  Onuc  i V.  p.  467.)  [  P.  S.  J 
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BIAS  (Bias),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  &ther  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphidus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.  ad  TheocriL  IdylL  iii  43 ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Rhod,  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36;  comp.  Hom.  Odym, 
xi.  286,  &c,  XV.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  npon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  port  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  danghten  of  Proetos  and  the  other 
Aiigive  women  of  their  madness.  Aooording  to 
Pausanias,  the  Biantidae  continaed  to  rule  in 
Aigos  for  four  generations^  ApoUonius  Rhodins 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonauts, 
— ^Talans,  Areius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  ATem.  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad,  loo, ;  Died.  iv.  68  ; 
Paus.  iL  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ao- 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  681, 
**  Bias**  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianeixa,  daughter  of  Megqpenthes ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  **  Abas,**  in  ac- 
cordance with  Pans.  i.  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  i^  142  ; 
Apollod.  I  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearchus  (op.  Dioff,  Ldcrt  L  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  nniversaUy- 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacua, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appean  from  the  Reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c., 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right  (Diog.  Laert  I  84,  88  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately aft^r  pleading  successfully  the  canse  of  s 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expued.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fame  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  undentood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  I^rtius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particuhir,  he  snffen  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^iKuif  sir  lua-^mnrroM  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungalUmt  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  Csthered  npon 
him  in  Aulus  Gellius.  (Herod,  i.  27^  170 ; 
Aristot  Bhet  iL  13.  §  4  ;  Cic  de  Amie,  16, 
Parad,  L ;  Diod.  Bm.  p.  552,  ed.  Wesa  ;  GelL 
V.  1 1  ;  Diog.  Laert  L  82^88 ;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20—22  ;  Plut  Sol,  4.)  [K  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Furia  gens^ 

|.  L.  FuRius  BiBACULUS,  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216.   (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  FuRius  BiBACULUS,  a  pious  and  religioas 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  coU^ 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  licton  prerwi- 
ing  him,  although  he  was  exempted  frem  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  (VuL  Max.  L  1. 1  9; 
Lactant  i  21.) 

3*  M.  FuRiUB  BiBAcvLVB,    ^ce  below. 
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BIBA'CULUa,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  clnMed 
hy  Quintiliaii  (z.  1.  %S6)  alon^  with  CatuUus  and 
Homee  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambogn^ihen,  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Aichilochus 
and  Hipponaz,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lius,  Catullus,  and  Honoe,  among  the  Latins, 
was  bom,  according  to  St  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle^  at  Cremona  in  the  year  &  c.  103.  From 
the  scan^  and  unimportant  q;«cimens  of  his  worics 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  fomi  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  {de  lUtuir, 
Gr,  c  S),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  fiunous  Orbilius 
PupiUtts;  and  the  same  author  (c  11)  has  pre- 
aeryed  two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyllahic  meat* 
sure,  not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  fiseling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valbmus  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  gnunmarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
ing of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculus  did  not  confine  his  efibrts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Pragnuctia  Belli  GalUei,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
poser. (Hor.  Serm,  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  QuintiL  viiL  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  **  turgidns  Alpinus^^  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Floras  (1.  103)  as  **  murdering  *' 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  &ir  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  !■ 
fiilly  and  satisfiwtorily  discussed  in  the  dissertar 
tion  of  Weichert  in  his  PoeL  Laiuu  Bdkpt,  pi  331, 
&c  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Honoe  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  pethaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthlul  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expree- 
aion  of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lncilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  &ct,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  ocation  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 
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Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  conudeiation  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  CatuUus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  frdly  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleadng  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  PUny  (Prae£  H,  N.)  witli  hinU  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (<&  lUuttr,  Gr.  c.  4)  and  Macrobius  {So- 
tem.  ii  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  LueubraUone*, 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  So- 
turn,  vi  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  od  Enn.  Ann,  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  AuIum  Furwt  AniUu. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatlus  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  b.  &  102.  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  uie  CimbrL 
(Cic.  Brui.  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fisir  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antiaa,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  PoeL  Latin.  ReUqu,)  [W.R.] 

BI'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pumia  gensb 

1.  L.  Calpurnxus  Bibulus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  a  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtun  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Caesar\  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristoaratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  uie  latter,  and  contributed 
laige  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Ckuts. 
19!)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar^s  agrarian 
Uw,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar^s  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Caes,  9. 49 ; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  19,  20;  Plut  Pomj>,  48 ;  comp. 
Cic  Bnd,  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar*s  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitin 
(Cic  proDom.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have*  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  nieasuiea 
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of  whom  ScanniB  cc  ntrived  to  be  choaen.  Many  men 
of  high  nmk  were  condemned,  and  Bettia  among 
the  Rtt,  &  a  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia*»  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  liTing  at  Rome 
in  B.  c.  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  be^i  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  reTolt. 

fiestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fistigue,  not 
Ignorant  of  war&re,  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  qwilt  alL  (Cic.  L  e, ; 
Sail.  Jh,j.  *27— 29,  40,  ^6 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  i.  37 ; 
Vai.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurniuh  Bbstia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallast  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  b.  &  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  a  6*2,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  mue  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  ii 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  CaL  17,  43; 
Appian,  B,  CI  ii.  3 ;  Pint  Cic  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Satt.  p.  294,  proSull.  p.  866,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  &  c.  59,  and  was  an  nn- 
■ncoessful  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  B.  c.  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  phice  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  PIdl,  xiii  12,  a</  Qa.  Fr,  ii. 
3,  PkU,  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiiL  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassub, 
Bktilivnus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.    [Barrua] 

BIA  (B^),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  385 ;  AeschyL  Prom,  12.)  [Ii.S.] 

BIADICE  (BioSlmr),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  Pott  Astr,  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  Pind, 
Ptftk,  iv.  288 ;  comp.  Athamas.)  [L.  &] 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Oaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed,  ix.  60,  Aen,  x.  198.)  [L.  &] 

BIA'NOR  (BmCmop),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs  xlii.  p.  868 ;  Fabric 
BfbL  Otxiec  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 
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BIAS  (Blot),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daaghter 
of  NeleuB,  whom  her  fiither  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphidus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  ooniage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  prinoees  for  his  brother. 
(SchoL  ad  TheocriL  IdylL  iii  43 ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Rhod.  i.  118;  Pans.  iv.  36;  comp.  Hom.  Odyaa, 
xi.  286,  Ac,  XV.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aigos,  Mehimpus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  hia 
behalf  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  danghten  of  Proetut  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pausaniaa,  the  Biantidae  oontinoed  to  rule  in 
Aigos  for  four  generations.  ApoDonius  Rhodina 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Acgonanta^ 
— Talaus,  Areius,  and  Leodocoa.  (Herod,  iz.  34; 
Pind.  ATem.  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad.  loe, ;  Died.  iv.  68  ; 
Paus.  ii  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Died.  iv.  68, 
**  Bias**  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianeiia,  daughter  of  Megapenthes  ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Abas,**  in  ap- 
cordanoe  with  Pans.  L  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  i  142  $ 
ApoUod.  L  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (Bfos),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearehns  (op.  Dioff,  Laert  L  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  aJone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacus, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  &o  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appeals  from  the  Ireferenoe 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  floniish- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  <^  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert  i  84,  88  ; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately aft^r  pleading  snocesafully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fieune  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  undentood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffen  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^iXciV  sis  fucn^orrot  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fisthered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  OeUius.  (Herod,  i.  27,  170; 
Aristot  Rhet.  iL  13.  §  4  ;  Cic.  d«  Amae,  16, 
Parad,  i. ;  Died.  JEm.  p.  552,  ed.  Wees ;  GeU. 
V.  11;  Diog.  Laert  L  82^88;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20—22  ;  Plut.  Sol,  4.)  [K  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Furiagens. 

1.  L.  FuRius  BiBACULUSy  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
batUe  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216.   (Li v.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  FuRiua  BiBACULUB,  a  pious  and  religioas 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  canried,  at  the 
command  of  his  fiither,  the  magister  of  the  college 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  licton  preced- 
ing him,  although  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  (VaL  Max.  t  L  |  0; 
Lactant  L  21.) 

3.  M.  FvRius  BiBAcuLus.    9ee  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  it  duMed 
Inr  Qiiintilian  (x.  1.  §-96)  aloQ^  with  Catulliu  and 
Honwe  aa  one  of  tho  most  dutingniahed  of  the 
Roman  ntiric  iambqgr^hen,  and  who  ii  in  like 
manner  lanked  by  Diomedes,  in  hia  chapter  on 
lamfaic  rene  (p.  482»  ed.  Potach.)  with  Aithilochiu 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Loci- 
Uoi,  Catolloi,  and  Homoe,  among  the  Latins, 
was  bom,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Ensebian 
chronide,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c  lOS.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  are  icareely  in  a 
condition  to  ibmi  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (d«  lUuttr, 
Gr,  c.  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  fiunous  Orbilius 
Pufullus;  and  the  same  anUior  (e.  11)  has  pre- 
served two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabic  mesr 
sure,  not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valbuus  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  rilla  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  granunarion  had  at  one  period  poiseased 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  leix^  by  hit 
importunate  creditors  In  addition  to  theae  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  heauneter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii  16),  and  a  acnp  consistr 
ing  of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putach.). 
We  have  good  reaaon,  however,  to  believe  that 
Btbacnlua  did  not  confioie  lua  efforta  to  pieoea  of  a  | 
light  or  aareaatic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
mora  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
PragmuOia  BeUi  GaUid,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  aome  of  the  l^nda 
connected  with  the  Aethiopjan  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  fomier  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  deverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distingniahed  the  com- 
poaer.  (Hor.  Semu  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notea  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  Qointil  viil  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Utter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  ^tuigidus  Alpinus^  represented  in  the 
epiatle  to  Julius  Floma  (1.  103)  aa  *^  murdering  ** 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  hia  turbid  deacriptiona 
the  feir  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  thia  reaia  entirely 
npon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentaton  on  the  above 
peaaage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fiiUy  and  aatiafectorily  diacuased  in  the  diaaertar 
lion  of  Weichert  in  hiaPoel  LaMn.  Reliqtu  p.  331, 
&c.  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  csuae  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  nay  pef  haps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  tliB  dder  bard  to  leci^gnise  the  merits  of  his 
yonthiul  competitor^  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Luciliua,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  feet,  which  we  leam  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordua  aa  reported  by 
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Tadtua  (Atm.  iv.  34),  that  the  writinga  of  Bibar 
cttlua  were  atuflbd  with  inaulta  againat  the  lirat 
two  Caeaara — a  conaideration  which  will  aerve  to 
explain  alao  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  CatuUus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  frdly  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countxymen  and  contemporaries  aa 
they  have  been  by  mcdem  critics,  but  whose  praiaes 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleadng  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  PUny  (PrseC  //.  N.)  witli  hints  dropped  by 
Suetouins  (dfllUulr.  Gr.  c.  4)  and  Macrobiua  (iSS^ 
itim,  ii  1),  there  ia  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibacnlua  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jeaia  and 
witticiama,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  m  Luatbratioi»e$. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Fnrius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  pasaagea  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Scf 
tem.  vi.  1 ;  Compare  Morula,  ad  Enn,  Ann,  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Auliu  F^trius  AuUat, 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatiua  Catulua,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  oonsulahip  of  b.  a  102.  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  Uie  Cimbri. 
(Cic.  BniL  e.  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  aV 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  feir  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapien  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindori^  in  assisning  theae  follies  to  the  am- 
bitioua  Bibaculus  rawer  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (WeieheTi,  PoeL  Laim.  ReUqu,)  [W.R.] 

BI'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pumiagens. 

1.  Ii.  Calpurmivs  Bibulos,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistndes  in  the  same  year  aa  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  cnrule  aedile  in  b.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  m  59.  Caesar  waa 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Luoceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partifan  of  Caeaar*a,  while  Bibulua  waa  oppoaed  to 
him,  the  ariatocratical  party  uaed  every  effort  to 
aecnre  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
laige  auma  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet  Caet. 
\97)  Bibulua,  accordingly,  gained  hia  election,  but 
waa  able  to  do  but  veiy  little  for  hia  party.  Afler 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppoae  Caeaar^a  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  aaaembliea  al- 
together, and  ahut  himaelf  up  in  hia  own  houae  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  waa  aaid  in 
joke,  that  it  waa  the  conaulahip  of  Juliua  and  Cae- 
aar.  He  confined  his  opposition  to  publiahing 
edicta  againat  Caeaar^s  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet.  Caes,  9. 49 ; 
Cic  ad  AtL  il  19,  20 ;  Pint  Pomp.  48 ;  comp. 
Cic.  BnU,  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  roeaaurea,  he 
aLM>  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skiea, 
while  hia  colleague  waa  engaged  in  the  comitin 
(Cic  pro  Dam.  15);  but  auch  kind  of  oppoaition 
waa  not  likely  to  have*  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  hia  conaulahip,  Bibulus  re- 
nuuned  at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  aasiened 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  nieasuies 
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of  whom  ScamuB  cc  ntrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  nmk  were  condemned,  and  Beetia  among 
the  rest,  b.  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia^s  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  &  a  90,  in  which  year  he  went  Toluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  rerolt. 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fiitigne,  not 
Ignorant  of  warfare^  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  alL  (Cic.  L  e, ; 
Sail.  Jmj.  27—29,  40,  65 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  i.  37  ; 
Vai.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  CALPURNIU8  Bbstia,  probaUy  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallnst  at  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  tiie  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  b.  c.  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatns ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  Ok  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  nsuiU,  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspiraton,  that  Bestia  should  nuu:e  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  ii 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (S^  CaL  17,  43; 
Appian,  B,  (7.  ii.  3 ;  Plut  Oe,  28  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Sett,  p.  294,  proSwU,  p.  366,  ed  Oielli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicera,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caenr*s  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  B.  c.  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cia  Phil,  ziii.  12,  ck^  Qti.  Fr,  ii. 
3,  PkU.  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiiu  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassuh, 
Betilibnus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.    [Barrub.! 

BIA  (B(a),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cntos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Th«og,  385 ;  AeschyL  Prom.  12.)  [Ij.S.] 

BIADICE  (Bia3(in}),  or,  as  some  M8S.  caU 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Uygin.  Poet.  Aittr,  ii.  20;  Schol.  od  Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  288 ;  comp.  Athamas.)  [L.  S.] 

BI  A'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tibcris  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  AucnusL  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Pemsia, 
and  emigrated  to  Oaul,  where  he  built  Cesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed*  ix.  60,  Am,  x.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR  (Biavwp),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augiistus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs  xiii.  p.  868 ;  Fabric. 
UM.  Oruec  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S. j 
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BIAS  (Bias),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  dan^ter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  fiither  had  rafused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphidus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  oontage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princes*  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.  ad  TkeocriL  IdyU,  iil  43 ;  SchoL  ad  ApolL 
Rhod,  i.  118;  Pans.  iv.  86;  comp.  Hom.  Odyu. 
xi.  286,  &&,  XT.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aigos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  ha 
would  cure  the  daughtere  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pausantaa,  the  Biantidae  cantinoed  to  rule  in 
Aigos  for  four  generations.  Apolloniua  Rhodina 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonanta, 
— Talans,  Areius,  and  Leodocns.  (Herod,  iz.  34; 
Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30  ;  SehoL  ad.  Ice. ;  Died.  iv.  68 ; 
Pans.  ii.  6,  18;  ApoIL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ao- 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  Died.  iv.  68, 
**  Bias**  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianein,  danghter  of  Megapenthes; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  **  Abas,**  in  ac- 
cordance with  PaoB.  L  43;  ApoIL  Rhod.  i  142  ; 
Apollod.  L  9.  [E.  E.} 

BIAS  (Bias),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  ihe  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearehus  (ap.  Diog,  LalcrL  L  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  nniversally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacus, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appean  from  the  teferenoe 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponaz,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert  i  84,  88  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertins  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately aft^r  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fome  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  underetood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  hia  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffers  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ^lAcir  tSf  fu<nf(rorrat ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fothered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Oellins.  (Herod,  i.  27,  170  ; 
Aristot.  Hkd.  iL  IS.  §  4  ;  Cic.  ds  Amk.  16, 
Parad.  L ;  Died.  Erne.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess ;  GelL 
V.  11;  Diog.  Laert.  L  82—88;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20—22  ;  Plut  Sd,  4.)  [R  E.) 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  tha 
Furiagens. 

1.  L.  FuRius  BiBACULVS,  quaestor,  fell  in  tha 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  21 6.   (Uv.  zxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  FuRias  BiBACVLUS,  a  pioos  and  rdigioos 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  fother,  the  magistw  of  the  ooUegs 
of  the  Salii,  the  andlia  with  his  six  licton  preced- 
ing him,  although  he  was  exempted  frt>m  thu  da^ 
by  virtue  of  his  praetor^p.  (VaL  Max.  i  1*  f  9; 
Lactant  L  21.) 

3.  M.  FuBivs  Bjbaculus,    See  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FUOIIUS,  who  it  dused 
by  Quintiljaii  (x.  1.  §-96)  alon^  with  CatulloB  and 
Honwe  at  one  of  the  most  dutingnithed  of  the 
Roman  latiric  iambogr^hen,  and  who  it  in  like 
manner  lanked  by  Diomedet,  in  hit  chapter  on 
iambic  vene  (p.  482,  ed.  Putich.)  with  Archilochat 
and  Hipponaz,  among  the  Greekt,  and  with  Luci- 
Hot,  CatoUot,  and  Honoe,  among  the  Latint, 
wat  bom,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Etitebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  a  c  103.  From 
the  tcanty  and  unimportant  apeciment  of  hit  woriu 
trantmitted  to  mod^  timet,  we  art  icareely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  eatimate  of  hit  powert.  A 
tingle  tenarian  it  quoted  by  Suetoniut  (d«  IlUutr, 
Gr,  c.  9),  containing  an  alluaion  to  the  lott  of  me- 
mory tntuuned  in  old  age  by  the  fiunout  Orbiliut 
PupUInt;  and  the  tame  auUior  (c  11)  hat  pie- 
lerved  two  abort  epigramt  in  hendecatyllabic  mear 
ture,  not  remarkable  for  good  tatte  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibocnlnt  tneert  at  the  poverty  to  which 
hit  friend,  Valeriut  Cato  [Valbriub  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  dote  of  life,  at  contratted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  poiteaaed 
at  Tutculum,  but  which  had  been  teixed  by  hit 
importunate  creditort.  In  addition  to  thete  frag- 
mentt,  a  dactylic  hexameter  it  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii  16),  and  a  scrap  consitt- 
ing  of  three  wordt  in  Charitiut  (p.  1 02,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reaton,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculut  did  not  confine  liit  effortt  to  piecet  of  a 
light  or  taitastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretentiont.  It  teemt  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wan,  entitled 
PrafftmUia  Belli  Galiieit  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Friam. 
The  former  it  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  tame  time  to  ridicule  the  obeae  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  dittinguithed  the  com- 
poter.  (Hor.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notet  of  the 
Scholiatt ;  corop.  QuintiL  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Utter  dependt  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  **tuigidut  Alpinut**  represented  in  the 
epittle  to  Julius  Florut  (1.  103)  at  ^ murdering^ 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptiont 
the  fiur  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  it  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
npon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  taUies 
so  wdl  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satisfiactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta* 
tion  of  Weichert  in  his  PoeL  LaHin,  Meliqu,  p.  331, 
&C.  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fetted  by  Honoe  towaidt  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  aaay  pef  bapt  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  tome 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  hit 
yoathiul  competitor,  and  pottibly  to  tome  expret* 
aion  of  indignation  at  the  pretumptnout  freedmi 
with  which  Ludliut,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
achool,  had  been  oenaured  in  the  earlier  productiont 
of  the  Venutian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fiict,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  omtion  of  Cremutiut  Cordut  at  reported  by 
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Tacttot  (Atm.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culut were  ttuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  dispUiyed  by  the  lavourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towardt  CatuHut,  whose  ta- 
lents and  tatte  were  at  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  coontxymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  tome  exprettiont  of  the 
elder  PUny  (PraeC  H,  iV.)  with  hintt  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (dfllluttr,  Gr.  c.  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sch 
tmn,  ii  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibacolns  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  save  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  at  LueubnUumet. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  waa  imitated  in 
several  paasages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, vi.  1 ;  Compare  Morula,  ad  Enn,  Ann,  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Aulrn  Furua  Anticu. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Mariut  in  the  oontulship  of  b.  &  10*2.  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  i^jainst  the  Cimbri. 
(Cic  BruL  G.  3d.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  aV 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fiur  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  pxefixed  to  the 
ehapten  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinut, 
and  Heindori^  in  attigning  thete  folliet  to  the  am- 
bitiout  Bibaculut  radier  than  to  the  chatte  and 
timple  Antiaa,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  ditdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Poet.  Latin.  Eeliqu.)  [W.R.] 

BrBULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pumia  gent. 

1.  Ii.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magittrades  in  the  same  year  aa  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  waa 
anxious  to  obtain  Ii.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  wat  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Coetar^a,  while  Bibulut  wat  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  die  latter,  and  contributed 
laive  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Caes. 
19!)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caeaar^s  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar*s  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled at  piecet  of  competition.  (Suet  Goes,  9. 49 ; 
Cic.  ad  AtL  iL  19,  20;  Plut  Pomp,  48 ;  compw 
Cic  BnU,  77.)  To  vitiate  Caeiar^t  measuret,  he 
alto  pretended,  that  he  wat  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  wat  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic.  proDom.  15);  but  tucu  kind  of  oppotition 
wat  not  likely  to  hav0'  any  effect  upon  C-oesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  hit  consulship,  Bihulus  re> 
maiued  at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assiffned 
him.    Here  be  continued  to  oppose  the  nieasuiea 
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of  Ca/emc  and  Pompey,  and  preyented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  penon  Ptolemy  Anletes  to 
Egypt-  When,  howoTer,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibolns  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
rapublic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  throtigh 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Godius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulns  obtained  a  pronnce  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey ^s,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  hare  a  pro- 
Tince  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  hia 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
proTinces,  should  now  draw  lots  lor  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilida.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C  Cassius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victcvy  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  fidse  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
Its  internal  afihirs  with  int^;rity  and  xeaL 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  comnumder  of  his  6eet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Biluilus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  frt>m  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men ;  Bibulus  himself  feU  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Coroyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5—18;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  48 ;  Plut.  BruL  13 ;  Oros. 
vi.l5;  C\c.BnU.77.) 

Bibulns  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
ohiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  feet  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar^s  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Poicia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensii,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Ordli,  Oruh 
masL  TuU.  p.  119,  &c. }  Drumann^s  Ckaeh,  Ronu^ 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  3.  Calpi^rnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  B.  c.  50,  by  the  soldien  of 
Gabinius.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
tiiouffh  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderen 
of  his  children  were  subwquently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
s«*nate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 
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nius,  because  it  was  known  that  their  fiither  Cad 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caea.  ACiii.  110;  VaLMax.iv.  l.§15  ;  comp. 
Cic  odAtL  vi.  5,  ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

4.  Ii.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  fittherli  death 
(Plut  BmL  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic  ad  AtLxW.  32),  and  appean  to  have 
joined  his  step-&the»  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  ^enoe  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Prabp.  Cla&  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himsdf  and  Angustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  S8«  104, 136, 
V.  132.)  Bibulns  wrote  i!b»  Memorabilia  of  his 
step-fi&ther,  a  small  work  whidi  Plutaroh  made  use 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Bntoa.  (Pint.  BnL  18, 
23.) 

C.  BrBULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tadtua 
{Am.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ▲.  d.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  PubUcras  Bibulus, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-pUboe  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.  4698.) 

BILIENIS.    [Bbllixnus.] 

BIGN  (BW).  1.  Of  PreconnesoB,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pberecydes  of  Syroa,  who  consequently 
lived  about  b.  c.  560.  He  is  menti<med  l^  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  worica 
which  he  doM  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  fxmn 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (L 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Gf  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 

!iv.  68)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aethiopia 
A29foirtfca),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Plinv  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii  p.  566),  and  in 
Crameri  Anecdota  (iiL  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutaroh  (7^^ 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amasons, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25 ;  comp.  Syncellus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  {Db 
Re  Bust,  LI)  mentions  Bion  of  'Soli  ammig  the 
writers  on  agriculture;  and  Pliny  refen  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caecilius  Bion. 
[Bion,  Cabc]liu&] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  plaoe  of 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
8.  V.  Scoxpiros.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  is 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  MoMhu,  who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The 
time  it  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
detexmined  by  the  &ct,  that  he  was  older  than 
Moachua,  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Mosch.  iii.  96,  &c.)    His  flourishing  period  must 
therefore  have  Tery  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  b.  c.  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island.    Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thiace,  as  Moschus  (iiu  17,  &c)  intimates,  is  un- 
oertain,  since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.    He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.    With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
ooliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fiict,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  cidls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.    The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetiy,  viz. 
shepherds*  and  love-songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  &c.) ;  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fiagmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.    Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag^ 
ments.    Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
u>ft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant    In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  trudifulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  *£vtTcc0<os  'ABdviSos.    He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
fai  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  firom  an  erotic  point  of  view.   The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usuiQly  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.     Rare  -Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.     In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.    (Bruges,  1565,  4to.)     In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Brunck, 
Gaisford,  and  Schacfer.    The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  By  the  former  two  scholars.    The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Gotha,  1795, 8vo.),  Gilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Gotha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807)  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  oii  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  trandation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
5B)  describes  as  iro<irn)s  rpay^las  rw  TaptriKoSy 
kryofUywy,     Casaubon  (  De Soi,  Poes,  i.  5)  remarks, 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  wens 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  («.o.  AlaxiAos)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.     (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58 ;  Eudoc.  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  {Aennij  ad  Herat  Eput.  \L  2,)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  ihetorieians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretioal 
works  on  rhetoric  (r^x*'^  ^optxAs  yrypa^s) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  ooimtry  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (BUnr)^  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sumamed 
BoRYSTHXMTsk,  fiom  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01* 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepek*, 
lived  about  &  a  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  hia 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (L  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  bom  b.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  &c.) 
has  preserved  an  accoimt  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  fiither  was  a  freedman,  and  hia 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  fimiily  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rhetf^ 
rician,  who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  hia 
patron^s  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  Fint  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodoms  [Thbodorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [  A  ristippus], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  firom  crime.  Many  of 
Bionii  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Laertius :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  BionttM  ssr* 
mombus  ei  tale  nigra.  {Epiat  iL  2.  60.)  Exam]des 
of  this  wit  are  his  saymgs,  that  **the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,**  that 
"impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  "avarice 
the  fAirrpAroKts  of  vice,"  that  **good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  {T\uc.  iii.  26),  vis.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother*s  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  591  ,f.  592,  a.)  [O.  K  L.  C] 

BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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b  nnknown,  bat  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H,  N,  xvtm^  among  the  **  Anctoret  ExtemL^ 
Of  hit  date  it  can  only  be  aid,  that  he  most  hare 
lired  tome  time  in  or  before  the  fint  oentory  after 
ChxiaL  He  wrote  a  work  Ilcfl  Aimmmmt,  •'On 
the  Propertiea  of  Plants  and  other  Medidnee,** 
which  is  not  now  extant*  bat  which  was  nsed  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  rxriii.  57.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BIPPUS  (Bbnros)^  an  Aigive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  leagae  as  ambasndor  to  Rome  in  B.  c» 
181.  (Polyb.  xzT.  %  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  IlWrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pynhos^  ( Pfait 

BlSANTI'NUa.      [BB8ANTINU8.] 

BITALE  {BtrdKn)^  was  the  daoghter  of  Damo, 
and  gcand-danghter  of  Pythagoras.  (lambL  FtiL 
jyk.  G.  28,  p.  1 35.)  [A.  G.] 

Bl'STHANES  (Bur^dmn)^  the  son  of  Arta- 
zerxea  Ochos,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
B»  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  fli^t  of  Dareios 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii  19.) 

BITHYAS  (B<0i^),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  deserted  Go- 
Inasa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Panic  war,  blc.  148,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  captare  of  Car* 
tbage  in  146,  Bithyas  feU  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  pot  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
usoal  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian, Pwu  111, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas,s.«.  BiSias,) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  PompeiL 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  fiunily. 

1.  Q.  PoMPKius  BiTHTNicuR,  the  son  of  Aulus, 
was  about  two  yean  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  «ras  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic. 
BruL  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam,  vi  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Ejgypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Ores,  vi  15.) 

2.  A.  PoMPBius  BiTHTNicus,  SOU  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caewr*8 
death,  a.  a  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  vL 
16,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  OD  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  ishmd  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  afiter  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  by  Sextos.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19 ; 
Liv.  EpiL  123 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  ocean  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  40.    (Appian,  B,  C,  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (B/tfvs),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a 
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hostage  to  Perseos,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemilius  Panllus  in  B.  c. 
168,  Bitis  feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Romaiis,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Panllus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  wu 
sent  to  Caneoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  fiither,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polyb.  XXX.  12.) 

BITON  (B/raMT),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
Morcurjccvcd  wok^fAUcmw  dpjdtttv  aol  aaravfAri- 
Kmp,  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  ia  mentioned  by  Hesychius  («.  «.  2a/i^jn|),  by 
Heron  Junior  {de  Mack,  BeH  prooem),  and  per- 
haps by  Aelian  {TacL  c.  1),  undn  the  name  of 
Bmv.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions — 1.  Of 
a  vcrf^oAor,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  bv  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thetsafonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  4\dwoKts  (an  i^paratus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Did,  of  AnL  «.«.), 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander 
the  Great  4.  Of  a  Saatwa  {Diet.  i/AnL  «.  «.), 
made  by  Damios  of  Colophon.  5.  (X  a  yaorpor 
^^n|r  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross- 
bow, and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Bdop.  ap.  Vet,  Math.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyms  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another  by 
the  lame  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  thu 
work  to  king  Attains,  if  at  least  the  reading  ^ 
''ATTaAf  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  il  irdKau.  or 
vdXXa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  laid  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  dt 
Scr^iL  MythoL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attains,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  b.  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians,  VeL 
Matiem.  Op.  Grace,  et  Latin.^  Paris  1693,  f<^ 
p.  105,  &a  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost  (Fabric.  BiU, 
Graee.  ii  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BITON  {Blrw)  and  CLEOBIS  (KA^o^ii )  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  3 1), during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  fran 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothen  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero 
dotus,  that  she  oould  bestow  upon  them  no  greatci 
boon  than  death.  The  Argives  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothen  and  sent  them  to  DclphL  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Aigos, 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic  TksaU.  i.  47; 
Val.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4 ;  Stobaeus,  SBnmmea, 
169 ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg.  iii* 
532.)  [L.  &] 

BITUI'TUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  in* 
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•eriptiona,  BrrULTus,  a  king  of  the  Arremi 
in  GanL  When  the  proconiiul  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobftrbns  undertook  the  war  in  &  c.  121 
against  the  AUobrogei,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arvemi  under  BituitOB,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindatium.  After  this 
first  disaster  the  AUobroges  and  Arremi  made  im- 
mense preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bitnitns  again  took  the  field  with  a 
▼ery  numerous  army.  At  the  point  where  the 
laani  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Manmus,  the  gnmdson  of  Paullus,  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  &r  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irrepaiable 
loss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  disapproTing  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  CongentiatuB,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Fk>rus  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
Q.  Fabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
sUver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  annour, 
just  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(LiT.  JB^  61;  Florus,  iii.  2;  VelL  Pat  iL  10; 
Suet.  Narvi  2 ;  Appian,  ChBie.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  AUobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop.  ir.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oroai  t.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  6. 
I  3;  oomp.  Stzab.  iv.  p.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  m. 
61.)  [L.  S.] 

BITYS  (BTrvf),  an  E;gyptum  eeer,  who  is  said 
by  lamblichus  {de  MytL  riii  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hennes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAittcrot),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Capreae,  who  wrote  serio-comic  plays 
(owoKdoYfAoioi)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  e. 
.  KavptV)  Two  of  these  phtys,  the  M«o-orpf9at 
and  loroOpi'os,  are  quoted  by  Athenaens  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c,  xi  p.  487,  c.),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaeeus  («.  w.  MojcNcm^ts,  HLoXy^^  ^uKvr69)^  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca* 
saubon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  B.  c,  as  Valckenar  {ad  Jheocr,  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Atheiiaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaetns  from  the  FKiAffcrtu  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  rKthvcu  'IraMKoi  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Schweigh.  €ui  Aiken,  iii.  p.  Ill,  c.) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,**  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  femily  of  the  Sempronta  gens  under 
the  lepnUic  It  also  occurs  aa  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  (X  SaMPiu>Niu8  Tl  p.  Tl  n.  Blabsus,  con- 
sul in  &  a  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  ^eet  of 
260  shipa  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  firequept  descents,  and  firom  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtxs,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pUota,  their 
ships  ran  aground,  and  only  got  aS,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
board.   This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  firom  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palintmis  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triimiph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learo  firom  the  FastL  (Polyb.  L  39  ;  Eutrop. 
iL  23 ;  OroB.  iv.  9 ;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Ci^it),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  (bunded  at  Brunduaium. 
(VeU.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Sbmpronios  BLAB8U8,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Gieminus,  was  kiUed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Li v.  xxii.  31.) 

8.  C  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  a  c.  21 1,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
aooount  of  his  losing  his  araiy  in  Apulia.  (Liv, 
xxvL  2 ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  legate  in  b.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpumius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Bbesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  Ck.  is 
very  likely  a  fidse  reading  for  C,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  &is  period  with  the  for- 
mer pmenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  &C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  Nasica,  but  wiUidrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consuL  (Liv.  xxxvi.  S, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.a  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambtuaador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  82,  38,  xliiL  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Bhiesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  o.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist.  (Majansius,  vol.  iL  p. 
162 ;  G.  Grotii,  Vila  Idorum,  c.  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  1 4,  when 
the  fomidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difliculty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himsell  The  conduct  of  Blae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  firom  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  hiy  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Ainca  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacferinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Jmperator — ^the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  firom 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cassw  IviL  4 ;  Tac. 
Ann,  L  16,  &c,  ilL  35,  58,  72-74 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL 
125.)  It  appears  firom  the  Fasti,  firom  which  we 
leam  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintna,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  sufibctus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  (all  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  aa  was 
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•laa  hia  Hm.  of  the  prially  officn  which  it  hdd. 
Hii  life,  howcici,  mi  ipurd  for  tfaa  tiou ;  but 
when  Tiberiat,  in  36,  confured  th«M  offlco*  npon 
other  penona,  Bluiiu  and  hii  »n  pemind  ttut 
tfa«ir  ate  wa«  ualsd,  and  occordinf^ly  put  Mn  end 

2.  The  aoa  of  the  preceding,  wai  with  hii  bthei 
in  Pumonik  when  the  legiona  mutinied  in  a.  a  14, 
•ud  waa  eompelled  bj  the  •oldicn  to  go  to  Tiberini 
with  m  itatcmeut  of  iheii  gricTiuico.  He  wu  •enl 
a  Mcand  time  to  Tiberiiu  tStet  the  wrirsl  of  Dra- 
>u  in  the  cunp.  He  alu  ferreil  under  hie  father 
ID  93  in  the  wu  ^nit  TacGirioai  in  Africa: 
■nd  he  put  u  end  to  hii  own  life,  le  mentioned 
aboTB,in36.  (Tac^«.  L  19.  29,  iiL  7i,  tL  40.) 

3.  Pnibably  the  md  of  No.  3,  wu  the  gorereor 
of  Odlia  Lugdunenui  iu  *.  o.  70,  and  eapoiued 
the  pBity  of  the  empentr  Vitelliu,  whom  he  lup- 
plied  when  in  Oud  with  ererrthing  neceaeary  to 
anpport  hit  rank  and  itale.  Thii  libenlily  on  the 
part  of  Bhunot  eidled  the  jealomy  cf  the  empen>i, 
who  ihortly  after  bad  bim  poiaoned  on  the  moat 
tnmpery  aeeuiKtian,  brooght  igainit  him  by  L. 
Vitellina.  Blaeaui  waa  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  int«Tity,  and  had  iteodily  replied  the  ao- 
lidlaiiona  of  Caecina  and  Dthen  Is  dnot  the  caoM 
of  Vitelliun    (Tac  f/iit  L  59,  il  59,  iiu  38,  39.) 

BLAt^SUS,  PtrUIUS,  wa*  expelled  the  eenate 
in  A.  D.  60,  on  the  com^doint  of  the  Cyreniana,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aeacnlapiuii  and  for  camp. 
tion  in  the  military  leiiet ;  but  he  waa  »-admitted 
in  70.    (Tac  Amm.  rir.  IB,  /fi*  L  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  (aught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Ai^natni,  and  wu 
the  inatmctor  of  the  philoaopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fahianni.  ^Senec-'OMfrm.  ii.  pnoem.  p.  136,  rd. 
Bip.)  He  la  fiequently  introduced  u  a  apeaker 
in  the  Smuoriae  (2,  5)  and  Omlroaniiu  (L  1,  2, 
1,  tec)  of  the  elder  Snieca.  He  waa  ptDhahly  the 
father  or  grandhther  of  the  Babetliu*  Bhindua 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDU3,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whoae  grand- 
bthei  wu  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Titmr,  married 
in  A.  D.  33  Juha,  the  daughter  of  Druaut,  the  ioD 
of  the  emperor  Tiberiui,  whence  Blandot  ii  called 
the  pn^aur  of  Tiberina.  (Tac  Amt.  n  27,  45.) 
Rubellina  Plautua,  who  wu  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
waa  the  o&pring  of  thia  maniage-   [Plaittua  ] 

There  wu  in  the  aenate  in  A.  n.  21  a  Rubelliua 
BhuiduB,  a  man  of  conanlar  imnk  (Tac.^sa.  iiL 
23,  fil^  who  i>  pnhably  the  Mme  u  the  huaband 
of  Jnlia,  thongh  Lipaiua  mppoae 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  Dot, 
the  Futi  any  coniol  of  thia  nanH. 

There  i>  a  coin,  atmdi  under  Angnstna,  bearing 


.,  that  ia,  Ann  Armada  Am  FUaiilo 
FirvadOy  which  ia  probably  to  be  referred  t 
father  of  the  abOTe-raentioned  Blandui.  (Eckhel, 
r.f.W!..) 

BLA'SIO,  a  ntmanu  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 


1.  Cn. CoBHsLitiR  L.  r.  Ch.  It.  BLAaio^whoi* 
nwntionad  nowhere  bat  in  the  Faati,  waa  eonnil  in 
a.  c  270,  cmaor  in  26G,  and  conatil  a  aecond  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  trinmph  in  270,  but  we  dc 
Dot  know  OTer  what  people. 

2.  Ch.  CoaNiMiraBLASio,  wu  praetor  in  ^Hj 
bi  Rc  19*.    (Lit.  miT.  42,43.) 

3>  P.  CoaNKLiui  Blabio^  wa*  aant  u  an  am- 
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baaudor  with  two  other*  to  lb*  Cant,  litri,  mi 
I^jdaa,  in  B.  c  170.  In  1 68  he  ma  one  of  the 
fire  oomnuidiiaen  appointed  to  aettle  the  diapnd* 
bMweeo  the  Piaani  and  Lunentea  mpecting  the 
bonndarie*  of  their  landa.  (Ut.  xliiL  7,  i1<.  13.) 
Th«e  are  Bev«al  coina  belonging  to  thia  family. 
The  obrene  of  the  one  annexed  hu  the  inicriptioB 
Blasio  Ch.  F.,  with  what  apptan  to  be  the  head 
of  Hara :  the  reraru  refcnenla  DionyKU,  with 
Pallu  on  hii  left  hand  in  the  act  of  cnwniog  him 
and  another  famak  fignre  oo  hi*  right.  (EddKl, 
T.  p.  180.) 


II.  Helen  1 

1.  M.Hu,viu8Blaiiui,  plebeian  aedile  in  a.  c. 
198  and  praetor  in  197-  He  obtained  the  pro- 
Tince  of  further  Spam,  which  ha  found  in  a  lery 
diatnrbed  atate  upon  hia  arriraL  AtUx  banding 
orer  the  proTincs  to  bia  nceeaaor,  he  waa  detained 
in  the  countrr  *  yeur  longer  by  a  aevere  and 
t«dioai  illneia.  On  hii  return  (lame  thrsngh 
nearer  Sfwn  with  a  goaid  of  6000  aaldiera,  which 
the  pnelor  Ap.  Claudiut  had  giren  him,  he  waa 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  lllilnrgi.  Theia  he  entirely  defeated, 
■lew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  look  Illitnrgi.  Thia 
at  leut  wu  the  atatement  of  Valeriua  Autiaa.  For 
thia  rictory  he  obtained  an  oration  (b.  c  195),  bat 
not  a  trismph,  bvcaoae  ba  bad  (bnght  Bndet  tlie 
adapioea  and  in  the  province  of  another-  In  tlie 
foUowingyew  (194)  he  wu  one  rf  the  three  can- 
miMiDnen  (or  fbunding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tom  in  Apulia.  (Ut.  uxiL  27,  28,  uziiL  21, 
xxiif.  10,  46.) 

2.  Hu.viua  Blaho,  put  on  end  to  hia  own  life 
to  enconnge  hie  friend  D,  Bmtui  to  meet  hi*  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  handa  of  bi* 
enamiea,  in  B.  c.  43.     (DiouCaia.xlTi.63.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATIUS,  or  BLATTIUS,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  galipla  in  Apnlia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Roman*  in  H.  c.  210,  together  with  a 
•trong  Canhaginian  garriion  that  wu  atationcd 
then.  The  way  in  which  he  eulwitled  hia  riial 
Dauna,  who  lupparted  the  Carihaginiana,  ia  related 
aomewhal  difiercDtly  by  the  ancient  writua.  (Ap- 
pion,  -danii.  45— 47  ;    Ut.  htL  S8;    VaL  Max. 

BLA'STARES,    MATTHAEUS,   a  hieraD». 

Daehu*,or  monk  in  holy  ordera,  eminent  ai  a  Omk 
canoniat,  who  compoeed,  about  the  jtar  1 3A5  (aa 
Biahop  BeTeridgB  tatiafactority  make*  out  from  the 
author'*  own  enigmatical  atatement)  an  alphabetical 
compendiam  of  the  contenta  of  the  geiinine  canoni. 
It  waa  intended  to  aupply  a  more  conirniaiit 
repertory  for  ordinary  om  than  wu  fiiniiihed  by 
the  collectiona  of  Photiu*  and  hi*  commcntaton. 
The  letlen  refer  to  the  lewling  word  in  the  rabiica 
of  the  title*,  and  under  tnch  letter  the  chapter* 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  ii  commonly  an  abalnct,  fint  of  the  eccieii- 
aatital,  then  of  the  eeeular  iawa  which  relate  to 
the  aubject ;  but  the  aource*  whence  tile  aecnhir 
faiw*  an  died  an  not  oidinuily  ntt'ired  to,  aud 
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flHUMil  alwayi  be  detennined.  The  ecdetiastici] 
•oniCinitiooft  are  derired  firom  the  common  cBnoni- 
cal  oollectioiuk  This  compilation,  at  the  numeioat 
extant  manoicripta  prore,  became  very  popular 
among  eodeaiaatica.  The  pre&oe  to  the  Syntagma 
Alph^ticmn  of  Bhwtares  contains  some  hbtorical 
particdan,  mingled  with  many  erron,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Ju8tinian*s  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  BitL  Graec 
xii  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  T),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leundar.  Jur,  Oraeeo- 
Rom,  Tol.  L  lib.  viiL;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  his  Synodioon,  vol.  iL  part.  2.  The  ^^matrimonial 
questions**  of  Bkstares,  printed  in  LennchiT.  Jur» 
dfraeethRom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  Tdftos.  At  the  end  of  the  Pire 
Ooar*s  edition  of  Codinns  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  Teraes  (roAirucoi  orlxot^  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  B6rrft^  and  phvsician.  The 
author  may  possibly  be  no  other  uan  Blastares. 
(Biener,  Cfe$dk.  der  Now,  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
SinAenreckL  §  79.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicxphorur  Blxmmidab.] 

BLEPAEUS  (BAcira?ot),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
&  MM.  p.  583. 17,  e.  Boeot,  d»  Dot  p.  1028.  19 ; 
Athen.  n.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Qalatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotams,  by  whom  he  was  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.C.  45.  (Cic.  pro  DeioL  12, 
14,  15.)  Blesamius  was  also  in  Roane  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic  odAtL  xtL  3.) 

BLITOR  (BAfrflap),  satmp  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  el  c.  316, 
because  he  had  allowed  Seleucns  to  escape  firom 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  .%r. 
53.) 

BLCySIUS  or  BLCySSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  fiunily  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Marius  Blosius,  was  Campanian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii  7.) 

2.  Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  &  c.  21 0 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.     (Liv.  xxviL  3.) 

3.  C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  a  hoapes  of  Scaevola*s 
fiunily,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  Uw.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  b.  a  132,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Orsochus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
nictts,  king  of  Peigamns,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  fiUling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amic,  11,  die  Ltg. 
Agr.  iL  34;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint  TV 
GrtieA.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICrA  (some  MSS.  of  Tadtns  have  Bam- 
dieeoj  Boodida  or  Voadicaf  and  Dion  Casaius  calls 
her  Bavy8ov1ka),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagns,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  &mily 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  theie  expectations 
were  not  reolisEed;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 

Cdered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiera  and  veterans  under  tibe 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedinfls,  but  Catus  De- 
danus  was  the  most  notorious  of  sJl  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  kst,  in  A.  D  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  aoainst  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  tbe  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodnnum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  BritoniL  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Dedanns,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  PetiSns 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  wsa 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infimtry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  DedanuB,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  PaiiUnus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  Vo- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate ;  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughten  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  wero  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  mora  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  surviye  this  irropomble  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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Imt  1i£b  by  poiion.  Her  body  was  interred  widi 
great  aolemmty  b  j  the  Britons,  who  then  diBpened. 
Thii  Tictoiy,  which  Tadtna  declarea  equal  to  the 
great  victoriet  of  aodent  timet,  finally  established 
the  RoBian  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tae.  Ann,  ziy. 
31-37,  ^pne.  15, 16;  Dion  Cass,  bdl  M2.)  [L.S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mann  in  the 
time  of  MAsiNiasAf  B.  c  204.    (Liv.  xziz.  30.^ 

2.  A  general  of  Syphaz,  who  sent  him  aninst 
Masinisomi.  c.  204.   (Lir.  xxix.  32.)    [P.S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (B6Kxofa),  an  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  pierogatiTes  of  the  king  and 
to  peeoniary  obligations.  (Died.  L  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectoxed  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod.  iL  136.)  Ensebins  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisonw  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  {Chron,  Arm,  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  and  Zohrab;  compare  Syncellns, 
pp.  74,  b.,  184,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c.  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  BiUchor,  or  Amnn-se-Pehor. 
(Andeni  Effyptians,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Boccha* 
ris,  in  Syncellns  Be^xX^'P"*  (See  also  Aelian,  HitL 
An.  xiL  3;  Tac.  Hisi,  t.  3 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  418^  £, 
where  his  fiither  is  called  Neochabis.)      [P.  S.] 

BOCCHUS  (B6Kxof),  1.  A  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jngurtha.  He  was  a  barba- 
rian without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  oif  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  aTarioe 
dictated;  bnt  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
tmying  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  a  108, 
JugurUia,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  n.  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
seveml  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia^  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus^s  dominion  which  he  had  fop- 
meriy  taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attadc 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defisated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officen  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  SuUa,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  suooeded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king^s  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oaetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  recdved  them  very  hospitably, 
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they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  h<^ies  of  an  aBI* 
ance  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  w«re 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  mfenned 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Snlh. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  penuade  Boo- 
chns  to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Jo- 
gurtha  also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposals  made  Boedias 
hesitato  for  a  while ;  bnt  he  at  last  determined  io 
comply  with  the  wish  of  SoUil  Jugartha  waa  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  whea 
he  aznved,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and 
delivered  np  to  Sulfa^  &  c.  106.  According  to 
some  aoconnts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  te 
Bocchus,  and  was  uen  handed  over  to  the  RomaiML 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victoty  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representinff  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulhu  (Sail.  Jttff,  19,  80- 
120 ;  Appian,  Nmmid,  3,  4 ;  Liv.  Epit  66 ;  Dion 
Cass.  />o^.  Reimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eutrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Florus,  iii.  1 ;  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Plut  Afar.  10,  32,  SuiL  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Ores.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Manretaoia  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  a  a  49,  as  kings  of 
Manretania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  If 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar^  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  senriee, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nn- 
midia,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caeear,  by  Ambion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa. There  is  a  stetement  in  Dion  Cassias  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  B.C.  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothere 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  38,  Bocchus  uwiiped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  waa 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  B.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.  zli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii.  45,  zlix.  43 ;  Appian,  B.  c  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
V.  26;  Hirt  B,  Afr.2& ;  Streb.xviL  p.  828.)  [US.] 

BODON  (BoJSwi'),  an  ancient  hero,  firam  whom 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodone  derived  ito  name. 
(Steph.  Bys.  «.  o.  B«Mn|.)  [L.  S.] 

BODUOGNA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a.  a  57.  (Caes.  B,  €7. 
iL23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bo/iffor),  a  son  of  Olaphynu,  from 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  ita 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  «. «.  Boftfii.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (BoifSptffiiof),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Adiens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  expbuned  in  diflermt  ways.  AooMd- 
ing  to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  hb 
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had  aaofted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
AmaionB,  who  were  defeated  on  the  aeyenth  of 
Boedromion,  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 
afierwardi  celebrated.  (Plat  Tke$.  27.)  According 
to  othen,  the  name  arose  from  the  dromiBtance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Eiechtheus  and  Ion  against 
Enmolpna,  Apollo  had  adTised  the  Athenians  to 
msh  npon  the  enemy  with  a  wai^shont  (/Soif),  if 
they  would  conquer.  (Haipooat.,  Said^  Etym.  M. 
s.r.  BoTfSp^fuof;  Callim.  Hynm,mApolL  69.)  [L.S.] 

BOEO  (BoMJ),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pansanias  (z.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserved  four  lines.  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  S99^ 
e.)  dtes  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'OpnBoyopia,  whidi  seems  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Boiot): 
Antoninus  Libendis,  howeyer,  quotes  it  (cc  3, 
7,  and  11,  &c.)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  {Slrom,  L  p.  383,  d.,  ed. 
Paris,  1629.) 

BOECyTUS  (Boinrr^t),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonus  and  Ame  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Aeolub,  No.  3.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  1.)     [L.  S.] 

BOE'THIUS,  whose  full  name  was  ANiciua 
Manlivs  Sbvsrinus  BoETHius  (to  which  a  few 
MS&  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  TorqyaiuSy  and 
commentators  prefix  by  coojecture  the  praenomen 
Flamus  from  his  fiitherV  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  dose  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
bom  between  a.  d.  470  and  475  (as  is  infiured 
from  CcmtoL  PkU.  LI).  The  Anician  &mily  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius.  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavins  Boethius  murdered 
by  Valentinian  III.  a.  o.  455.  His  &ther  was 
probably  the  consul  of  a.  d.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  hie  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Festus  and  Symmachus.  (Cbmo/. 
PkiL  iL  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dins,  £^.  viii.  1 )  and  his  kborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  E^,  i.  45)  as  well  as 
lor  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rtnue, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Octh.  LI.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
tin  husband  of  Rusticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(Ocnuol.  PkH  ii.  3,  4 ;  Procop.  Goth,  iii.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Anrelius  Anidns  Symmar 
chus,  and  Anidus  Hanlius  Severinus  Boethius, 
virho  were  consuls,  a.d.  522.  {ConaoL  PkiL  iL  3, 4.) 
He  natuiaDy  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  {CotuoL  PML  ii.  3),  consul 
in  A.  D.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
BiU.  LaL  iii.  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 
ChffL  LI.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostroffoths,  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Val^w.  p.  36)  magister  offidorom  in  his 
court,  and  was  anplied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  foxgeiy 
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(Cassiod.  Ep,  L  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Buivundians  {Uk 
i.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mo- 
sician  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  (lb,  iL  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, A.  D.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  hugns  to  the  Roman 
popukce  in  the  games  of  the  drcus.  (Cbmo^  PkiL 
iL  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  *'that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings.**  He  prote^ed  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  pubuc  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  de&nded  the 
Campanians  against  the  pniefect  of  Uie  praetorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  **the  dogs  of  the  palace,**  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
TrigttiUa  and  Conigastus.  (OmaoL  PkiL  L  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  vrith 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barbar 
riaii  yoke, — to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic.  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  {OomaoL 
PkS,  L  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  voL  iiL  lib.  i.  c.  4),  dui^ 
ing  which  time  he  wrote  his  book  ^'De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae.**  He  was  executed  at  Calvenzano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ao- 
cording  to  the  general  belief,  at  Tidnum,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast  Vit,  Poatif.  m  Joanne  L ;  Aimom.  HuU 
PraneAx.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  heiud  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rustidana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  8on*s  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop. Chtk,  L  2,  Anao,  10;  Jomand./206. Get.  89.) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  ftom  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric^s 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goik,  iii.  20.) 
In  A.  D.  722^  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethius*s 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d*Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  voL  iii. 
ub.  L  c.  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post^ 
humous  reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
**  De  Disdplina  Scholarium,**  proved  by  Thomasins 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabantinns,  or 
CantipratinuB.   The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (L  45) 
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iiMocanitelj  quoted  by  Gibbon  (''Atheiiieniattin 
•choUw  [not  Ath«na«]  longd  poutM  [not  pontof] 
Introisti**)  as  a  proof  of  hia  Tiait  to  Athena,  ia 
really  a  statement  of  the  reTerae,  being  a  riietoncal 
aaaertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  liting  at  Rome, 
he  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  phUoaophy  of 
Oteeee.  Compan  the  similar  expiessiona  in  the 
same  letter  :  **  Plaio  . . .  ArittMeUt . . .  QfdrimU 
voce  dueepiatUJ** 

2.  The  three  consnlahips  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

!L  Besides  his  wife,  Rnsticiana,  hiter  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previotuly  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
C^  Decora  lux,^  and  **  Beate  Pastor,^  or  according 
to  others,  '*  Aarea  luce,*^  and  **  Felix  per  omnes^), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricius  and 
llypatiua,  Greek  conaula  in  a.  d.  500.  But  tbia 
haa  no  ground  in  hiatory :  the  expreaaion  **  aocer- 
orum,^  in  Coiuol.  PkU.  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
&thers-in-]aw,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rnsticiana; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  lijfe,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  ^e  followed  her  husband 
(who  ia  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
conrae  leave  no  time  for  Ida  aecond  marriage  and 
children.    (See  Tiraboachi,  toI.  iiL  lib.  L  c.  4.) 

4.  Panlua  Diaoonus  (book  viL),  Anastaaiua  ( ViL 
Pottti/,  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  aUeged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appoirs  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desue  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  Tariation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trithemius,  ap. 
Fabric  BibL  Lai.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martianus,  op.  Baron,  AnnaL  A.  D.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fisu:t  of  this  beins  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  SeTerinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficultiea  in  whicheTor  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  woriu  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  tp  him  be  really  hia,  tae  question  ia 
aetded  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
^  Consolatio  Philosophiae,^  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  beownes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedimts  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glarcanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Omber> 
Sntydopudicj  has  with  much  iogenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  via.  that  BoSlhiQa  vw  Ml 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
aacribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethiua, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  fisvour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  th« 
Coneolaiio  Pkilnapkiaey  (I.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  BoJfthius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  BiU,  LaL  iu.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  fiunoos  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascripdoa 
to  St  Athanasius  of  the  hymn  **  Quicunque  vult,** 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  the  woriu 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  evenU  in  his  lifo 
alleged  to  prove  hia  Chriatianity.  (4.)  The  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianise  eminent  heathens  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  trsditioas 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Viigil,  and  Statins,  in  tk« 
Divina  Coroedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (▲.  d. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  Uie  general  tone  of 
the  Cobfiolatio  is  heaUien,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
jMvour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e,  g,  angdka 
virUUe(iy,  5)jpairiam  for  **  heaven^  (v.  1,  iv.  1)^ 
veri  praevia  Imminie  (iv.  1). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  bo 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  alr 
moat  entirely  from  the  **  Consolatio,**  in  which  he 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  tha 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  thedogical 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  conk- 
piled  with  hardly  an  expreaaion  of  peraonid  fedr* 
ing,  from  the  worka  of  St  Auguatin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  general  ailence  on  the  aubject  of  Chria- 
tianity in  such  a  book  at  auch  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that,  if  he  waa  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  living  belief  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phraaea  above 
quoted,  the  atrong  religioua  tieum  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  of  hia  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fell  of  one  svstem  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
CUudian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literatoie 
of  Greece  and  Rome  led  to  look  for  practical  sup- 
port to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philoeoj^v  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degnt^  his 
religious  and  moral  views  leoeived  an  elevation 
ttom  their  contact  with  the  now  established  fiuth 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  oociqpied  bj 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  oocuplai 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  woild. 
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Bemg  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
the  langwige  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  he  la  one  of  the  roost  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
▼aden,  so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  aliyo  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  fiir  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  1 4th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  Dante,«.  o.  he  is  thus  described  (Parad.  x. 
i24)  :^ 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  anima  santa,  cfae  1  mondo  rnllace 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Lo  corpo,  ond  *ella  fii  cacciata,  giace 
Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  esia  da  martixo 
E  da  esiglio  venne  a  questa  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Europe  in  the  13th  century,  Boethius*s  fiune  gradu- 
all}*  £ed  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  his  celebrity.     The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  211,  460,  474, 
521 ),  A.  D.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,    translations,    and  commentaries,    in- 
numerable.    (Warton*s  Ey.  PaeL  ii.  342,  343.) 
Of  four  chissics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1300 
this  was  one.    (lb.  L  p.  cxii.)     Of  translations  tlie 
most  £Eunous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Mazimus  Planudes  (lint 
published    by  Weber,    Darmstadt,   1833),    into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  {Wolt  BiU,  HA.  i. 
229,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  BihL  LaL  iil 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
llth  century,  by  St  Gallon;  into  French  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  ^>ecimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself^ 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  tranriation,  but  also  in  large  original  in(«er- 
tions  relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  £sct  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius^s  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer^s 
Testament  of  Love.  ( Warton^s  Eng.PoeL  ii.  295.) 
2.  Consolatio  Monachorum,  by  Ecbard,  1 1 30.  3. 
Conaoiatio  Theoloffiae,  by  Geraon.  4.  The  King^s 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charies,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius*s  own  works  are  as  follow: — 1.  De 
Consofatione  PhUosopkiae,  Of  its  moral  and 
reli|giovs  character  no  more  need  be  said.     In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  ahnost  entirely  bor- 
rowed ftmn  Seneca. 

2.  De  Uniiaie  el  Uno,  and  De  Aritkmetiea  lihri 
u.;^De  Musira  lihri  y.\  i,  De  Geometria  liUi 
iL  ;  5.  In  PorphyrU  Phoenicia  Taagogen  de  Praedi- 
cabilibuM  a  Victorino  irauaUUam  DiUogi  ii. ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  $e  Laiine  ttruun  Eapontio  aecunda  librit 
taUdem ;  7.  Jn  Categorim  Aristotelis  libri  ii. ;  8. 
/«  tUfrum  Aristolelis  de  InlerprelaHone  Minorum 
Commentariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  Majoroy  in  6  books ;  9.  Analyticorum 
Arisiotdiepriorum  et  potiteriorum  libri  iv.;  10.  /»• 
troductio  ad  Categoriooa  Syllogiemoa  ;  1 1 .  Z>0  Syilo' 
ffismo  Categorico  libri  ii.,  and  De  Hypotkeiico  libri 
il ;  \2,  De  Divinone,  and  De  DeJinUione ;  1 3.  7b- 
pioomm  Aristotelis  libri  viiL  ;  14.  Elenehorum  So- 
phiMieorum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topica  Cicermtia  libri 
vi. ;  16.  Z>0  DifferentOa  Topida  Ubri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  Bfe  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodins  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  Bibl,  LaL  iii.  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iiL  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^s 
EncydopHdie ;  Barberini,  CriL  aiorica  Erposizione 
delta  Vita  di  Sev.  Boezio^  Pavia,  1783 ;  Heyne, 
Cenaura  ingenH,  j-c.  Boetkii,  Gottin.1806.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BOE'THUS  (Boi}6os).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chrysippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  workiL  One  of  them 
was  entitled  ircpl  ^attn^  from  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viL  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  rrtpl  flfiap/Uyiitf 
of  which  the  same  writer  (rii  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refen  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  iL  21).  Philo  (de  Mund. 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497*  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Pocidoniusy  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  PlaeU.  Philoa.  ui.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pytk,  Orac.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Sympoaiaea  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  hinu 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato^s  works  (irinwyuyi^ 
ki^tanf  UXaruviKw),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  simikr 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Pkto  (vcpl  vwy  irapA  UXd- 
T9fyi  datopovfUvmw  A^{c«y)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoros.  (Phot.  Cod,  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  ex^^is  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Introd.  ad  Phaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrias  wrote  his  work  irtpl 
^vxn^  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1, 16 1 
comp.  Hesych.  a,  v.  tta  wdtrrttu  Kptri^i ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  TTieophr.  p.  16.)  [L.  S.] 
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BOETHUS  {B6>nBos\  nmiamed  SidoniuS)  was 
born  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Androniou  cf  Rhodes 
(Ammon.  Herm.  Chmme$U,  m  Aristoi,  Caieg.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  most  have  travelled  at  an  earlj 
iige  te  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus  is  known  to  hare  taught  Straho  (xvi  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  aU  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle*s 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonins  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  wori^  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Tis. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Phjrsics 
(M  T^f  ^wrtKnt)y  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tiuned,  that  the  beginning  should  be  made  dvd 
T^j  Aoytic^f,  ^ris  W9pt  rijp  dv^Sci^iv  yiprrau 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graee  iii.  p.  480 ;  Schneider,  j^ 
meirum  TIT.  ad  Arittoi,  TTitL  Anitn,  p.  xcr.; 
Buhle,  Aririoi.  Opmtj  I  p.  297;  Stahr,  Arittotetioj 
ii.  p.  129,  &c)  [A.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (Bon06t)^  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Qreek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pybdea,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Stiabo  (xir.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
fiiYour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.     In  this  office  he  was 

Suilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
attering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
firom  Tarsus  by  Athenodoms,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (B<nfi6s\  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  unoer^ 
tain  age.  Pliny  (H,  M  xxxiii.  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Miiller  {TTandb.  <L  ArcL  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapxi7S<^*'<ot  is  corrupted  out  of  Ka\x'^o¥tos. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 
OAS.]  [W.  I.] 

BOSUS  (Boi^f ),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Paus. 
iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEUa    [BoBO.] 

BOGES  (B<(7nf ),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace^  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  B.  a 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Ciroon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  fiunily,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod.  viL  1 1 3, 
107 ;  Plut.  dm,  7,  who  calls  him  Bo6mt ;  Pans, 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Boijs ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  Bdfryris  ;  comp.  Died.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  {Bayo4at)  was  king  of  Manretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  b.  a  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  xlL  42 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Pam,  x. 
32 ;  Sneton.  JttL  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  ergaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  b.  c.  48,  we 
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find  Bogttd  lealoiisly  lending  his  aid  to  Cassias 
Longinns,  Caesar^s  pro>praetor  in  further  Spsin,  to 
queU  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt  Bell, 
Alex.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar^s  campaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c  46,  Manretania  was  invaded  nnsQccess* 
fully  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forws  to 
those  of  Q.  Mctellus  Scipio,  Bognd  attained  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de* 
fence.  (Hirt  BeU.  A/rie.  23,  25,  comp.  c  95  ; 
Dion  CflMs.  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey*s  sons,  b.  c.  45,  Bognd  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Monda 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  tamed  in  Cae- 
sar's fovour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bognd  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
a  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Boochus* 
This  prinoeli  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
(Dion  Casa.  xlviii  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  o(  Methone,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  a  c  32  or  Uie  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  fiuthfiil  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  n.  59.    (Tac;  Ann,  xiii 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chiefUin  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
a  &  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sempronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  a  a  191 ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47« 

56,  XXXV.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvl  38,  89.)         [E.  £.] 
BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cioero's,  lecorainendeA 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpidus  in  a  c.  54.  (Cic.  ad  Fata, 
xiiL  77.) 

Bolanus  also  oocura  in  Horace  (Sat  L  9.  II)  aa 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinenoe. 

BOLA'NUS^  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  oi 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebeilius  Maximns. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellins, 
Bobnus  did  not  dechira  in  fovour  of  either;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  waa  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  {SUv.  v.  2.  34,  &&),  addressed 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  flattery. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hist,  ii  65,  97,  Agric  3,  16.) 

BO'LGIUS.    [BsLGiua.] 

BOLIS.    [AcHABc;s,  p.  8,  a.] 

BOLUS  (BtfXor).  Under  this  name  Suidaa,  and 
Eudocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
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•oplier  of  Mende»  to  whom  they  ascribe  aevenl 
worka,  vhich  are  otherwiw  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distingoithes  a 
Bolni  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  echool  of  De- 
mocritot,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Colmnella 
(vii.  5  ;  ocmip.  Stohaeos,  Serm,  51)«  it  i^pears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritus 
were  one  and  the  same  penon ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.«.  "A^wOos;  Schol.  ad  NieantL 
neriac  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (Bofi/Xicar,  Boa/dkieas),  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
tbodes,  when  the  hitter  invaded  Africa,  b.  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  inraders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Hanno  having  fidlen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodoms,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tynnt  of  Carthago. 
(Diod.  XX.  10,12;  comp.  Arist  PoltL  y.  11,  eid. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this,  a  a  308,  after 
many  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seiie 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries ;  but  his  fdlowers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44 ; 
Justin,  xxii  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  Mrtion 
of  Hannibal^s  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
B.  c.  21 K.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Sutfetos  (f«iF,  not  praetor ;  see 
Oottling,  Exeurs,  iu.  ad  Aria.  Polii,  p.  484),  and 
to  hare  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.iil  33,42;  Liv.  xxi.  18,27,28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a.  c.  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiii.  13,  41.) 
In  B.  c  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Sjrracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  (X)pe  vrith  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  vrithdrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  miUcing  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achiadina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Maroellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  days  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
oi  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town;  but,  as  the  pretence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi  20 ;  comp.  Po- 
ly b.  S^fficil.  ReL  ix.  1 ;  Schweiff.  ad  loc,) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtho,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
aervioes.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  in  B.  a  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  te  be  at  Rome  at  the  lame  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself^  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  laige 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (SaU.  Jug*  85 ;  comp.  Liv. 
EpiL  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jugurtha*s  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  MeteDus.  (Sail. 
Jug,  49, 52, 53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Mctellus,  trfter  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roniim  favour  to 
deUver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditiond  sub- 
mission to  Metellns.  (Sail.  Jug,  61,  62.)  In  con^ 
sequence  of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
uiged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa^s  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Jiij^.  70,71.)  [E.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wifis,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  »<  Aen.  viii.  814;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunas  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent  (Cic.  ds  Hamup,  resp,  17  ;  Varr. 
«^.  Laeta$U,  L  22 ;  Serv.  /.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  oonsecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Le,;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Arida  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
pro  MiL  31 ;  Ascon.  ad  MiUm,  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  tiie  whole  Roman  people.  The  solemn 
nities  were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  port  in  them.  (Ci&  odAU,  L  13,  deHor 
rutp,  rttp,  L  e, ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fiict,  that  P.  Clodius  profiuied  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  ( Juv. 
vi.  429 ;  Senec  EpitL  97 ;  Plut.  Cbes .  9,  Quaett, 
Ana. 20;  CicParadoat,  4,  adAU.n,4,)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  firom  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestols  as  a  temple,  with  flowen  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  ito  syn*- 
bolic  meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddesses  statue 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  iU  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
"nrated  in  a  simiku'  manner.  Although  no  one  woa 
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allonreil  to  brhig  wine  with  her,  a  reuel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  tlie  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libaliona  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellariura,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damUm  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrix,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Post.  s.  V.  Damium^  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
accoant  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  sabstitnte  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  (H.N. 
X.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  eolonri,  except  black  onesw  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  huge  vessel  of  wine,  whereapon  Faonns 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  stafl^  bat  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  LaekmU 
L  e, ;  Amob.  adv.  Cfent.  v.  18  ;  Plut.  QuaesL  Horn. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  pkce  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  scmtiiin  operiumt  or  uacra 
operkmea.  (Cic.  de  Ltgg.  ii.  9,  ad  Att,  L  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  af  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  infened  firom  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  bat  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  hii^ly  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Amob.  //.  ec.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usnal  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Qnek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (A^*o^ 
TiA ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  Rdiy.  der  Rom  ii.  p. 
195,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  geneml,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Pkot,  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Angttstin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforeing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  {mrsuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
alL  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  alhiyed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfiue  against  the 
barbarianft,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  186,  189.)    (a.  D.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  fitf  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  fer  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  bis 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
natarally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Angustin.  Kp.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  WTiilstin 
Che  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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be  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aetros 
[Aktius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Pbridia 
'  was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptaUon  of  mviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
( Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitteriy  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  {Bp.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  againsi 
Gensecic,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  o. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year*s  siege,  daring  which 
he  witnesued  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy y  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla- 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  chaUenffed  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  l<»iger  spear  of  his  adversary  (BCaicellinas 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 

Dressing  his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
is  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  jnsUoe  with  true  Christian 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fetal  step  brought  on  his 
chureh  and  country  the  moat  severe  cahunities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Prooopioa,  Bell, 
Vand.  i  3,  4;  Olymp.  op.  PkoL  pp.  59,  62; 
Augustin.  ^.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  of  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c.  33 ;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  BoeL  xiii.  pp.  712 
— 886,  in  which  hist  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  lettera,  felsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  &] 

BONO'SUS,  was  bom  in  Spain ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  GauL  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoohnaster,  he  dispUiyed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  siqguUr 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drin^i  to 
excess  {bUni  quantum  hommum  tiemo)  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  aelf-commaiid. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potationa  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  ot 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vesaels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  oC  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldien  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  ha 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himaelL 
The  conqueror  magnanimotuUy  spared  his  two  sobi 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medak  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltxius,  which  are 
spurious.   (Vopiscus,  Vil,  Bokoe.)  LW.  K^j 
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BOO'PIS  (Bowms),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  aUusion  to 
her  haring  metamorphosed  lo  into  a  cow ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fiict,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Eurvphat'ssa  (Hom.  Hyutn,  in 
&)L  2)  and  Pluto  (Heuod.  Tkeog.  355),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir- 
comstanoe  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma* 
jestic  character  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 

BO'REAS  (Bop4at  or  Bopat),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  {Theog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astnwns  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phjrms,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Haemui  in  Thrace.  (Caliim.  Hymn,  iu  Del.  63.) 
He  u  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story"  of  his  having  carried  oif  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  b^t 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreades.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
688,  &C.;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  211;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 
%  2 ;  Plina.  L  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  tlie  barbarians. 
(Herod,  vil  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
hononred  at  M^jalopciis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Pans.  viiL  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  xx.  223),  Boreas  b^t  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erichthonlus,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  cheat  of  Cypaehis  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  <^  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  1^  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Pans. 
V.  19. 1 1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  phices,  see  Did,  <y 
AnL  «.  o.  Bofcour/MC  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  {Baipfios  or  B^p^^f ),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  hy  the 
nympha,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  thjs  rea- 
■on,  the  oonntry  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  {fimptxot)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flntesb  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620;  Aeschyl  Pen, 
941;  SchoL  ad  Dionyi.  Perieff.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.  &] 

BORUS  (BApos),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  particulan  are  rehited.  (Apollod.  iii  13. 
§1;  Pans.  ii.  18.  9  7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (BcMrrMp,  Polyb.  iii.  98 ;  Bi^opof, 
Polyb.  i  30;  Boa^ffTMp,  Diod.  Em.  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Haroikar  and  Hasdmbol,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
liua  Regains  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Boatar  and  his  colleagues  ware,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  phunt,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis,  with  great  sUaghter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisonen ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodoms,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fo- 
mily,  who  behaved  to  them  with  such  barbarity. 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  leceived* 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  bum  the  bod^  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodoms,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubts 
ful  authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eotropw 
ii.  21 ;  Flor.  ii  2 ;  Diod.  Etc  xxxiv. ;  Niebuhr, 
HisL  o/Eome^  iii  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldicre 
when  they  revolted  in  b.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forcea  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Sdpio  firom  crossing  the  Iberus  in  b.  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Soguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  ¥raa  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  the^e  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  dangei. 
(Polyb.  iii  98,  99 ;  Li  v.  xxii  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  &  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  tney  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambaMadon  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  Uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Amrib,  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (Bwraxov),  a  son  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  ^ycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bor 
tachidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  ta 
have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Bya.  «.  V.  B«T«x<Sa<.)  [L.  &J 

BOTAN  IDES.     INicbphobus  IIL] 

BO'TRY^S(BoTpiku),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestioa 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  **  New  History.**- 
(Phot.  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (u^pvs),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  viras  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  TlalyvM,  (Athen.  vii  p.  32*2,  a.;  Polyb.  xii 
13;  Suidas,  «.  v.  Ai9/Aoxc(fn|s.) 

BOTRYS  (B^pvs\  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  hnt  century 
after  Christ  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  PUny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xiii  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  CompoM.  Mt^ 
dicam.  $ee.  Locoe,  iii  1.  voixii.  p.  640.)  [\V.  A.G.J 

BUTTHAEUS  (Boraoi^s),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scyfau  of  Caryanda  by  Marcianus  of  Hera- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpa^ 
XvAAifs,  BfMxt^at),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian*  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  XX.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  b.  c  2*20,  Brachyllas  con- 
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tinucd  to  attach  himaelf  to  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  (lamininof  at  Nicaea  in  Lociis, 
B.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xrii.  1 ;  Lir.  xxxii.  82.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoioephalae,  B.  c  197t  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip^s  army ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippns,  Peisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  b.  c.  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xriiL  26  ;  LIt. 
zxxiii.  27,  28 ;  comp.  xxxt.  47,  xxxrl  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  {Bpdyxos\  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicms  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  fiiTouiable  sign. 
A  polio  loTed  the  boy  Bnmchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus*  Here  he 
founded  an  oncle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Bianchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  lonians  and 
AeoIiansL  (Herod,  i.  157 ;  Strnb.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  ^ai.  Tkeb.  riii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrai,  33 ;  Luc  DiaL  Dear.  2  ;  comp.  DkL  of 
Ant,  f.  V.  OracMluTn,) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  AUobroge^  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kin^om  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRANGAS  (Bpdyyas\  a  son  of  the  Thraeian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus.  When  the  hist  of  these  three#brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  A'arroi.  4  ;  Steph.  Bys.  f.  v, 
''0\w9os ;  Athen.  viil.  p.  334,  who  (alls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (BpeurfSay),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  ito  first  year 
(a  a  431 )  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  ^e  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Spwta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  u  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
I/rtU.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (b.  c. 
4*29)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellon  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  his  fint  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  oafa/nty^ 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement 
Next,  as  tricrarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenea  finom  Pylos  (425),  be  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gaSant 
endeavour  to  hud,  to  have  feinted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  beck  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  but 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  a£ 
M^ara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilfial  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  700 
heloto  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Hondeia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  raareh  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Theosaly,  efiected  a  junction 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  evente  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arriiifaaeua,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king^s)  die  acquisition,  1st  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta* 
geims,  ito  neighbour ;  3rd.  of  Amphipolia,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tribataries  in 
that  part  of  the  conntzy«  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  afier  the  commenoement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eicm,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myreinus,  Galepsus,  Aesyme, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  A^os  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Tonne,  and  expuLuon  of  its 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  poet  of  Lecythua.  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Sdone,  fiilling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  govenuiient  at 
home — a  mischMice  which  Bnaidas  scm^ed  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fi^t,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but /even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiccaa,  against  Arrhibaeus,  reaolting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffiectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Biasidas  with  no  reinforoemento  had  to  expose  a 
huge  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troopf 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Oalepaus  were  loat,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skUful  sally, — ^thedosing 
event  of  the  war,— in  which  the  Atbeniana  were 
completely  defeated  and  Qeon  slain,  and  Bnsidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls — an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  anns 
by  all  the  allied  forces.  The  tomb  was  railed  off, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitans, 
by  yearly  saorifioes  ofiisred  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Pans.  iiL  14.  §  1 ;  Aiistot 
£lh,  Nie.  y,  7  ;  Vict,  of  AnL  «. «.  B^curiScML) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trans- 
ferred to  him  aU  the  honoun  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Haguon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  also 
(Plut.  Lytander^  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  '*  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  from  the  Athenians.*^  Two  or  three  of  his 
sayings  ore  recorded  in  Piutarch*s  Apopktka^Btata 
Laoomea^  but  none  very  characteristic.  Thncj^ 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  fint 
and  longest  at  Acanthus ;  one  to  his  fonea  in  tha 
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Ktoecit,  perhi^ps  the  greatett  of  his  exploits,  from 
Lynoestls ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis. '  Hu  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Spartaout 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  &ct  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  p«baps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  partiesi 
As  a  oommander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
us  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  gener^  To  his  reputation  for  *^  justice, 
libeiality,  and  wisdom,**  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  snooess,  but  also  the  eager' 
ness  shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  firom  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
thought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  verv 
eonsiderable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato^s  ^mpomun 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.  He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  fiur  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysonder, 
3'et  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
L  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforoements.  fThuc.  iv.  108.)        [A.  H.  C] 

BRAURON  (Bpod^y),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Branron  derived  its 
name.    (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpovpwvfa),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
AttioL  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Pxasutelea.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paus.  i. 
23.  §  8 ;  DicL  rfAnL  s.  v.  BpaufMJvta.)         [L.  S.] 

BKENN  US.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  B.C.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  oveiran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  Bre$Junf  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kyiurian  "a  king,**  or  JSnui,  a  proper 
name  which  occun  in  Welsh  history.  (Aniold's 
Momej  vol.  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself  as  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaders  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
bjr  Diodorus  (xtv.  13)  to  have  been  Senones,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar*B  division  (Z?.  (?.  L  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  KelU. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  foots  of  history. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Died.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Ilome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,060  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole* 
tarians  and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  1 1 4), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itselC 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
chaiged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  oh  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  foUen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  firom  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  niffht  on  the  field.  His  warrion  were 
busv  in  catting  off  the  heads  of  the  skin  (Diod. 
L  e,\  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkemiMS,  and  sleeps  He  dekyed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  Capitol  On  the  third  morning  he  bunt 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chain  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quartere  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  foroous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  tlie  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfiur  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant  *^  vae  victia 
esse,**  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  waU. 

Poly  bins  says  (ii.  18),  that  Brennus  and  bis 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
sate  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117) ;  according  to  othen,  these  were  none  othen 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besi^ed  the 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Caniillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.   (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  bodj  of  Oauls,  who  had 
■ettled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  toath  wards 
and  broke  into  Greece  &  &  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  jears  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhuft  of  Epeinu  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infiunoos  Ptolemy  Cerannos  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Maoedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorus  (Pans.  L  26), 
and  ^e  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennus  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victoiy  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
1 50,000  foot  and  6 1 ,000  horse.  (  Pans.  z.  1 9. ) 

After  ravi^ng  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
rond  between  the  foot  of  the  cUfls  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  (ireeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  sprnds  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heradeia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fitry  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brenjius  tlien  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Tbesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetoliaus  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Herncleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  Unie,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
airried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.    (Pans.  z.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
hod  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  DelphL  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6;:  **The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;'^  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prises  of 
the  victory.     (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  tlie 
fcuperuaturiil  help  of  ApoUo,  which  ii>  given  to  them  I 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Oadi 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  darts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  npon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  coU  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  conlusion  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  &«nnas 
fiiinted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  earned  out  of 
the  fight  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  ezas- 
peiated  by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  (  Pans.  z.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pansa- 
nias  he  would  not  survive  hia  defeat,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  huge  dmughts  of  strong 
wine — a  more  probable  account  thui  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.      [A.  G.] 

BRENTUS  (Bp^rros),  a  son  of  Henidea,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bren- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Steph. 
Bya.  8.  r.  Bpcvn^erioi'.)  [L.  &] 

BRIAREUS.    [AMASOit.] 

BRETTUS  (Bpjrrof),  a  son  of  Henides,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettus  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Bys.  «.  r.)  [L.  &] 

BRIE'NNTUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(Ban/ien,  vol  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot)      [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  fother  of  Pausias  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  //.  N.  zzxv.  11.  s.  40.)  [  W.  I.J 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JUXIUS,  was  bom  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Brisanticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
A.  o.  70.  He  served  under  Cerinlis  in  Germany 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  this 
war,  A.  D.  71.  (Tac  Hid.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (B^fisj),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occnn  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  861 
1211;  TieU.  ad  Lgtopk.  1171),  Denieter  (Aniob. 
V.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret.  Ther,  L  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  e.)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bp^fcot,  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [I*  S. J 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefatea,  in  their  a^ 
tack  upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hid.  iv. 
IS.) 

BRISAEUS  (BpuroTof),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  finom  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph.  Bys.  a  v.  BpiVa),  or  from  a  nymph  Brisa, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Scbol. 
ad  Pert.  Sat.  i.  76.)  [L.  &] 

BRiSE'lS  (Bpunfff),  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Briseus  of  Lymessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
JL  i.  184,  &c;  Achillks.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISEUS  (Bpurcvf ),  the  fiither  of  Briseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Leiegesat  Peda»u», 
or  a  priest  at  Lymessus.  (Horn.  //,  L  392,  iL  689.) 
BriM^us  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  hib  daughter.  (Diet  Cret.  iL  17.)       [L.  SwJ 


BRITANNICUS. 

BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
Big.  137«  opposed  the  tabcUaria  lex  of  bis  colleague 
L.  CauiuB  Longinus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Africanua  the  z  oonger  to  withdnw  hia  opposition. 
(Cic  BfuL  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 
Kna,  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  a.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
bis  uther,  and  was  originally  named  Qaudius  Ttbe- 
rius  Germanieiu,  In  consequence  of  rietories,  or 
pretended  yictories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Britatmieiu^  which  was 
shared  by  the  infimt  prince  and  retained  by  him 
daring  the  remainder  of  hia  life  as  his  proper  and 
distinguishing  appellation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother*s  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48);  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitius,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octaria,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offiipring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
annicus towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pina seised  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  his 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  late  by  incau- 
tiously dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps, have  been  ner- 
mitted  to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mukds  alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  nuUicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  ahuined 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — ^the  same  apparently  whose 
infiuny  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
sport  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  ctip 
touched  the  lips  of  Uie  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
feU  back  speechless  and  breathless.  While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  fiineral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forum  towards  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Dion 
adds,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
paint  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
'  potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  omfusion  vrith  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Ciaud.  27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  leam  from  anodier  {Ann,  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  d.  S7,  and  firom 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  aocoiding  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  bora  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  fiither^s  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  bis  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  bom  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassias  (Ix.  12),  he.  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Attn,  xL  4,  26,  32, 
xiL  2,  25,  41,  xiiL  15,  16 ;  Suet  Qaud.  27,  43, 
Neroy  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass,  be  12,  22,  34,  Ixi.  7.) 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  09  BRITANNICUS. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etmscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Comelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Oa/l,  id.  p.  83;  comp.  Polyb.  ii  19;  lav.  Epii^ 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (BpirSfiapris),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
0pirvf,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  fidpris^  u  e.  fMfvd^ 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  siceei 
or  Ueashtg  maiden.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  1 1 .) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there   were  several  points  of  resemblance,   was 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her :  Artemis,  who  loved 
ber,  astumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely idoitified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (CHllim. 
Hymn,  iu  D'lan,  189,  with  the  SchoL ;  Pans,  il  30. 
§  3;  Schol  ad  AridopL  Ban.  1402;  Eurip. 
Ipkig,  Tour,  126  ;  Aristoph.  Ran,  1358  ;  Virg. 
Cir,  305.)  The  mythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  Ust  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  suiv 
name  Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  ilicrvovy  a  net ; 
comp.  Died.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
▼owed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishennen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
'sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  difliision  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  l^end.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
Ju&rbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemia  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
iJippoL' \A\^  with  the  Schol. ;  comp.  Miiller,  Ae- 
ffiiteL  p.  163,  &c;  Hcick,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  &c.; 
DuU.  of  AnU  8.  V.  Aucriivvta,)  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (Bpi^fitf),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  num.     Her  name  is  connected 
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with  /SpIJViy,  to  £sll  asleep.  The  women  of  Ddoi 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  u  vesseb  of  the  shape  of 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Pmyers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335 ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1720 ;  Hesych.  j.  o.  Bptf6/Mi>Tis.)       [L.  S.] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  oocnomen,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out.  It  was  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Furia 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  via  Brocchi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fviu  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  coiolii 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it  This  Brocchns  ii 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
com.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens :  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (FuRius)  Brocchus,  the  uncle  of  Q.  Ligi^ 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Lig,  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchus,  detected  in  adultery 
and  grievously  punished.    (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  §  13^^ 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEITS,  or  ANNEIU^ 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symma' 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publican, 
instituted  by  Verres.   (Cic.  Verr,  iiL  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconsul  io 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROGITA'RUS,  a  Gallo-Orecian,  a  son-in-law 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefiuious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  &ct,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  B.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunida,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  prieat  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinus,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  SesL  26,  de  Hanup,  Reap.  IS* 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fruir.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi  15.)     [L,  &] 

BRO'MIUS  (Bp4$^of),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  bora 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27) ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  firom  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  fipofitdj^t<r$at^ 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met  iv.  II;  Orph. 
Lith.  xviiL  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

BRONTES.     [Cyclopbs.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (Bpotrrtyos),  of  Metapontum,  4 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brontinus  marriisi 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Laert. 
viiL  83;  Suidas,  m.v.  SfOM*;  Iambi.  ^  Fyiiu 
§  267.)  lamblichus  (ViUoison,  Anec  Gr.  vol  ii 
p.  1 98)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BROTEAS  (BpoT^oi).      1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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md  Minerva,  who  burnt  himself  that  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.     (Ov.  /&u,  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighters  at  the  mairiage  of  Phi- 
nens.    (Ot.  Af§L,  v.  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.     (Ov.  Met.  xii.  260.) 

4.  The  fiither  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Clytaemnestia  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  aawnnt,  however,  is,  that  Thyestes  was 
the  fiither  of  this  Tantalus.     (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnetes,  had  nutde  the  most  ancient 
atatue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinoa.     (Paua.  iiL  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (BpouWxiof),  a  chronographer 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(vol  L  p.  239),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  (ixdtais 
Bpovnxiov  'Pcfffudov  xpot^oyp^i^v, 

BRUSUS  (B/iovo-os),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  bdieved 
to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  f.  v, 
BpoOffis.)  [Ii.  S.] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.    [Niobr.] 

BRU'TIUS  iBpo^ios),  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographer, is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (pu  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him'  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  tro^f^ 
raros  laropiK6s  km  xf^^^P^^*-  ^^  i*  '^^ 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol  u  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Bnitius  Praesens  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain, f  Vossius,  de  Hid.  Grate,  p.  409,  ed.  Wester^ 
mann.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustricus.] 

BRU'TTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
Okbrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ziiL  38.) 

2.  A  philol(^r,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  xyL  2\.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.    [Sura.]    , 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per- 
Buaded  his  countrjrmen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
disasters  in  B.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  delivnr  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fimiily  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic.  Pkil.  i.  6, 
Brut.  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first,  because  the  latter  was  a  patrician,  and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
ordenk  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vi  70;  IHon.  Cass, 
zliv.  12;  Pint.  BruL  I.)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  £EmiiIy  was  des(%nded  from  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul.  (Plut. 
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L  c.)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  fiynily 
sliould  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-aake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descejided  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebtthr*s 
conjecture  (Bom.  Hid.  L  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  somame  of  BrtUm  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  aa 
**  idiot**  (Liv.  L  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  tcana- 
lates  it  4Ai9(of  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (s.  «.  Bndwm)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  {Bom.  HisL  L  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Bmtuty  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Grar 
vit;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  fidpvs.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Severus.  This  conjecture  we  think  mors 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr*s,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  '^  runaway  riave,**  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  **  revolted  slaves,**  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strali^ 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Died.  xvL  15  ;  GelL  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Bnitns  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Bom.  Hist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B.  c  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  fipom  Rome^ 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  beloQgs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  Uie  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther*s  fiite  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  ia 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king*s  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
**  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother.**  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate fieither  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre- 
sent at  her  dfiath,  and  the  moment  had  now  coma 
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for  avenging  his  own  and  hia  country^s  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribiinus  Celenim,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magister  Equitam 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  sonunoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinios  Collatinos  in  the 
comitia  oenturiata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  inftmt  republic,  he  loved  his  coontry 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarqnins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  coUeague,  L.  Tarquinius 
CollaUnus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  tibe  hated  fiunily  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  fbroe 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  ion  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Anins 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other^s  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  o^iitol,  with  a 
dimwn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Li v.  i  56-— 60,  iu  I — 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67—85,  v.  1—18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass,  xlii  45  ;  Pint  Brui.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  51 1.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  kist 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  hct  (Pom- 
pon, ds  Grig.  Juris,  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Tl  Junius  Brutuh,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4 ),  wero  executed 
by  their  father*s  orders,  as  rohited  above.  (Dionys. 
▼.  6—8  ;  Liv.ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacrod  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sults. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  ot  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
Ac.,  87—89,  viL  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (OorioL  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (m  CumeL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Pateroulus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Pateroulus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [  Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scabva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  a 
839,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Fnrius  Camilltti.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.     (Liv.  viiL  \% 
29 ;  Diod.  xviil  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  Brutus  Scabva,  legate 
&  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximua,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  Uie  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  l^iate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  hu 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  bis  fitther^s 
funeral  in  B.  c.  264.  (Liv.  EpiL  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
u.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus^  brother  of  the  preced* 
ing.    (Val  Max.  L  c.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.  c,  195,  endeavoured  with  his  ooUeague  P.  Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  pnwtorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  whidi  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (Diet  of  AnL  M.  V.  Meffotesia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambaswdora  sent  into  Asia  in  1 89,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvL  2,  36,  xxxviL  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribanate, 
B.  c.  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  prae- 
tor in  190  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvL  45,  zxxvii  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triumvin 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontmn* 
a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  fii- 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persona,  Noa.  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  b.  c.  178. 

I 


I  I 

1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutus,     15.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gal- 

the  jurist.  laecus,  COS.B.&  138. 

14.  M.  Junius  Bmtiis,  16.  D.  Junius  Brutus, 

the  accuser.  cos.  b.  c  77. 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinua, 
one  of  Caesar^s  assassins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Brittus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  b.  c 
1 78,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15 ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exbcu't 
the  allies  to  a&sist  the  Romans  in  their  war  agaiust 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censorship  in   169.    (Liv.  xlii.  45,   xliii.  I6w) 
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13.*  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jnmt,  who,  judging  from  his  pnenomen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  it  said  to  hare  lived,  was  pro- 
bably a  aon  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Poat- 
ponius  (Dig.  I.  tit  2.  a.  3d),  along  with  P.  Mnciiis 
and  Maniliua,  as  one  of  tlie  three  founders  of  ciTil 
law ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponiua,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— JPo$i  kos  /mruiU  /*.  Mueiut  et  ManUim  et  Brulut 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  qni  ftaidaverunt  ju» 
tiviLe,  Em  hit  P,  Afudu$  eOam  decern  lUte/lae 
rdi^ptUy  eepiem  ManUius^  BnUue  tree  [vulg.  Brutus 
■eptem,  Manilius  tres].  IfU  duo  oonsMiaree  fiurtmi^ 
Brmttu  praetorhUf  P,  auiem  Mudm  etiam  pontifeat 
uuurimue.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  lUi  duo  eonsn- 
laret /uenm^  BruUa  praeUniau^  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaerola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  mora  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  eivUe.  (De  OraL  ii.  55.)  That  more,  how- 
ever, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  be  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero^s  statement  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  Uw  in  ancient 
classical  and  legal  authors  (e.  </.  compare  Cic  de 
Fm.  i.  4,  and  IMg.  7.  tit  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  22,  and  Oell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  an  contained  some  of  the 
raponea  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  {De  OraL  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag- 
ments we  possess  (de  OraL  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appean  to  enter  into  unlawyer-like  details,  giving 
OS  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
tolw.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicins  commented  upon 
Brutus  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit  3.  SL  5.  §  1)  dtes  Servius  libro  primo  ad 
Brmtum^  and  Pomponhis  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
aaserts  that  Seroku  dmoe  /t&rot  ad  BnUmm  perquam 
Armrunmos  ad  Edietum  etdmripioe  nliqmL  It  is 
eommonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  fiither 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  Jt  A  O, 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol  I  pp.  127—140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  studied  ktw  like  his  bther,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto* 
rious  for  tite  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  named  Aecuaaior,  (Cic 
de  Q^,  ii  14.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilins 
-Scaitrus.  (Cic  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  impussioned  orator,  though  hia  oratory  was 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfiavour- 
able  representations  of  Cicero,  who  befonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.     Brutus,  the  son,  in 


*  Nos.  13,  14, 19,  26,  being  reckoned  jurists, 
written  by  J.  T.  O. 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Phincua,  made  some  chaiget 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crassua,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  OraL  iL  55,  pro 
ClMenL  51)  rebtes  the  hone  mote  (bene  dieia)  of 
Crassua,  incriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus  Oallab- 
cus  (CAtLAKcus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  die  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  b.  c. 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purehase  of  com  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this- privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Liv.  J^.55;  Cic  c^Z^. 
iiL  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  tame 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathua, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  bo  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  eveiy 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
transited  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (StraU 
iii.  p.  153 ;  MeU^  iiL  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  soldien  at  fint  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seised  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  crou  the  river  alonei 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Oallaed,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Qallaecus.*  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  reUtion,  Aemilins  Lepidus  (Appian,  Jftinpk 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  b.  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Oallacci«^  Dni- 
mann  {OesdL  Romit^  vol.  iv.  n.  8),  misled  appdSn^tly 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  bis  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio^s  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  b.  c.  132.  (Liv.  £^nL  55, 
56;  Appian, //«7>.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  S  i2 ; 
Oros.  V.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  5 ;  Cic  pro  Ball,  17  ; 
Plut.  QmeO,  Bom.  84,  TL  Grueek  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Acdus  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvL  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
VaL  Max.  viiL  14.  §  2.)  The  bst  tune  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  B.C.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydea,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  consul* 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  Iomc*  which  the  latter 
had  mfltaiDed  at  the  commenoement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lir.  i^ra^  59.) 

BrntuB  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  veraed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  waa  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic.  BruL  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(deAm,  2),  that  he  was  augnr.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (ziL  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  B.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dm- 
mann,  Lc) 

16.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satuminus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  JRaldr.  p&rd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  uie  oration 
which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus 
against  SulU.  (Sail  Hid.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  77»  with  Mamercus  Le- 
pidus (Cic.  BruL  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanns. 
(Cic  Verr.  i.  55,  57.)  He  waa  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic.  BnU.  L  e.) 
His  wifo  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
AUobroges  in  her  husband^s  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail,  (ht  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinns,  one  of  Caesar^s  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writers  suppose,  since  the 
hitter  is  called  an  adolesoens  by  Caesar  (B,  G,  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63 ;  and  because  we 
know  that  PauUa  Valeria  waa  to  many  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelios,  ad  Pam,  viiL  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
aar^s  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail.  Col.  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postnmius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Bratus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Plut  Caes,  64,  Ac,  Ant  1 1 ;  Dion  Caas.  xliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serring  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G,  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxiz.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Masailia.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  36,  56,  &&, 
ii.  3-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bellovad ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  firom  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Gaeasr 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  ridii^  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Plat.  Ant  11.)  Caesar  gave 
aim  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  fovour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar^s  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutiu  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderen  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benebctor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  bUck  as  tiiat  of  D.  Brutus.  (lAy,  Epit 
114,  116  ;  Dion  Cass.  zliv.  14,  18,  85;  Appian, 
B.  CiL  48,  111,  113, 143,  iiL  98;  Suet.  Cbss.  81, 
83 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  56.) 

After  Caesar*s  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  whea  Antony 
obtained  finm  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  eon- 
duct  waa  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  D.  Bratua 
dare^  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  hinn 
sett  into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besii^ed 
by  Antonv.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  conmls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus^  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  follen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  ktige  aimy  north  of  the  Alpa, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outiawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himseH 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marehing  against  him  fiiom  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south  ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
l^ons.  He  therefore  det^mined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldien  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil> 
Ins,  a  Gaulish  chie^  upon  whom  he  had  fonneriy 
conierred  smne  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Clonus,  a  Sequanan,  b.  c.  43- 
(Cicero's  Letten  and  PkiUppica ;  Liv.  EpH.  1 1 7- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  zlvi.  35,  &c,  53; 
Appian,  A  C.  iiL  74, 81, 97, 98;  Veil  PaLiL  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Serviliua  by  the  se* 
nate,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  to  command  SuUa, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Suit  9.)  On  Sulk's  arrival  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  senatonu 
(Appian,  B,  C,  L  60.)     He  subsequently  aerrad 
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nndur  Cn  Fipiriua  Carbo,  the  coniu],  &  a  82,  and 
wa«  sent  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybaenm ; 
but  finding  hinuelf  nimmnded  br  Pompey^a  fleet, 
he  pnt  an  end  to  hii  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
MX  into  the  hands  of  hii  enemies.  (Liy.  JS^  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (iz.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  le^nge  the  death 
of  M.  Bnitus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  SuUa  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  (EpiL  86)  to  have  been 
Lucius ;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partisan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marius,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Pneneste  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  manoffed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
fiilse  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistiua,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontiiez  maximns.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thro^Ti  unburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
i.  88 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  28.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  tneffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Par 
pirius  Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
but  L.  Brutus,  with  o&ers  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
pnt  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.Gl  92,  93  ; 
SalL  Cfal.  51  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ac^.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Reimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Dnker,  ad  Ftor,  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tive. The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  weU  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  r.  c  83 
(Cic.  pro  Qitini.  20) ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Capua 
(d!e  Lfff.  Jgr.  iL  33,  34, 36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
snpposed  by  Emesti  (Cittv,  Ge.)  after  Masochius 
{Ampkiikeai.  Camp.  p.  9  ;  Poleni,  The».  Si^vp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  paier  imier/ietoru.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  Dm- 
MIS,  and  thus  was  hatf-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother^s  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
the  wife  of  LocuUuSk   The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  waa  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Pint.  BnU.  1.)  Thi« 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  v&tter  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero*s  Orator 
(c  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
^  Quomodo  enim  veder  axilla  ah  fiietus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioria.**  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  waa  a  wmnan  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  fiither^in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (VelL  Pat.  ii  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassiua.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speedi  pro  MUone^  mentions  Cornelia,  ct^ 
eastitaa  pro  exemplo  h<Mta  atj  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  waa  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
£unily-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Casnus  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutua 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  waa  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Caasius;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  OnomagL  CSe,  «.  v,  Tertia) 
erroneouidy  (see  ad  AtL  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husbaud. 

There  is  much  reason  to  auspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  yean  older  than  the  younger  Brutua. 
Sciuidal  went  so  Car  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  waa  one  of  Caesar^s  mistresses;  and 
Suetonius  (Cbes.  30)  has  preserved  a  double  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia*8  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter*s  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  fiimilies  graced  her  funeral ;  **  sed 
praefiilgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.^* 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  givea 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  fitther  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar^s  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  b.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Oaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey^s 
hitherto  victorious  anny;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompcty,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rh^um  near  the  Pad  us.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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dayi  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  wns  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act  (Plut. 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C,  iL  111  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutur,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  bom  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  undo  Q.  Serrilius 
Caepio,  which  must  haye  happened  before  b.  c. 
69,  and  H^ence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
ooins,  and  inscriptions.   (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


Inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Caipio  Brutus  Pro* 
008.)   He  lost  his  fiither  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Senrilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.     In  59,  when  J.  Ctesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettias  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vattnius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey^s  life ;    but   as  it 
was  well  known   that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and    Brutus   accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.    In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  fiither-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably   did  not  return  to   Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.      This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero^s  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  oUier.      Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  renaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
kws  of  usury,  at  which  Brotua,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  ofifended.     In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
hb  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  &- 


ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  d^ 
chired  for  Pompey.      Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with   P.  Ssxtius  to 
Cilicia,   probably  to    arrange  matters  with   his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.     In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagements in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinction. 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Stfvilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (PluL  Brut,  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.     Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  {BruL  6),  he  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey*s  flight  to  Egypt,    As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  firiends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
fovourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kingOeio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though   he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  Utter  was  making  war 
against  Brutns^s  own  relatives  in  Afinca.      The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Ciaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satisfoction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  for  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which   bears  the   name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46   he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.     In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.     Before  his  return,  he  published  hia 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.     Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  countiy-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  d^;ree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  Fmibut,    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  thai 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caraar^s  war  in  Spain,  Brutua 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,and  C  Caisini, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  pnetonhip,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  ahM  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  tkia 
time  Brutus  had  boine  Caesar*s  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  be 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  pbice  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  tb« 
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infloMifie  which  Caniut  ezerdaed  orer  him.    He 
WM  pemiaded  by  Cattiat  to  join  the  conspiraton 
who  murdered  Caeaar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
fomm  to  addreM  the  people,  but  found  no  finTour. 
The  aenate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  was  oxdy  a  &rce  played  by  M.  Antonv  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  hiws.    The  mur- 
derers tjien  assembled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.   All 
parties   were    apparently   reconciled.      But    the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  fimend 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  ms 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
rolendid  Ludi  Ajpollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  fiivour.     But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  proTinoe  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
loroe.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  phuosophers  and  several  young 
Bomans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
alter  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.    Appuleius,   who   brought   it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  tnmsferrad  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.     Befoce,  however,   the  latter  arrived, 
Bmtna,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Il&cedonia,  where 
he  was  reoerved  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Ulyricum,  as  well  as  severs]  other  legions,  joined 
him.    C  Antonius,  who  aho  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Ulyricum,  and  at  the  besinning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  Apollonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.     Brutus 
disi^;arded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himseUl     While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar*k  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  impentor,  whidi,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.     The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  afiect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.    Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and   Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lyda.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
of  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  Ming  out  with  each 
other.    Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
nnder  the  command  of  Statins  Murcus.     Before 
leaving  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
his  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philippi  was  fought.    In  the  first  engage- 
nent  Bintus  conquered  die  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.     He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  mora 
extnordinaiy  imagination,   which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  worid, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
thing^  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  resulte.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.   The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumbenuioe  to  him  than  anything  else.    Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  nisht,  at  home  and  abroad.    He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historicid  works  of  C  Fan- 
niusandCaeliusAntipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.   He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.    The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  tihough 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.    Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),   the 
autlienticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  PIntaroh.    {Brut.  2, 
22,  Gc  45.)    Even  in  the  time  of  Plutareh  (Brui. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed   foiged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Eputolae  ad  Bm- 
tum,**  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero^ 
are  unqnestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fetal  deed,  nis  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Ilotterdam.  {EpinL  i.  1.)    Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit     (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  0relli*8  OnonuuL  TulL  ii. 
pp.  319—324 ;  Plut.  Life  o/Brutm;  Appian,  B.  C, 
ii  11 — ^iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli — ^xlviiL     Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragmento  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orai,  Bom.  Pragm.  p.  443,  &&,  2nd 
edit.  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet,  Lai,  Reliq.  p.  125 ; 
Drumann,  Otack,  Bonu^  iv.  pp.  1 8 — 44.J 

BRYAXIS  (B^o^ts),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronxe  statue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  /T.  A^.  zxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zzxvi  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c.  872—312.  (Sillig.  CataL  ArL  s.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Biraxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
If.  N,  xzxiv.  7.  s*  1 8),  an  Asclepios  {H,  N,  xxxiv. 
8.  s*  19),  a  Liber,  fiUher  of  Cnidus  {H,  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Cfraea. 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protr, 
p.  SO,  c.),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
loioe  to  Phidias.  [W.I.] 
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BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  Cl««nK^  B^^ 
rios),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  1438.  He^ii  the  antbor 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religions  subjects, 
as  veil  aa  of  scTeral  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theolc^cal  and  ecdeuastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  ***IcMr^  tifwaxw  tov  Bpwpvlou  rd  e6p^rra 
8i*  iwifuKtlas  ZdytAov,  Auuc6pou  t^t  BovXyaptlas^ 
if9fl  r6  wpttro¥  r&mts  cic8<^cKra,**  three  Tolumes, 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
onlj  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennlus,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  prefiwe  to  the  Leip- 
sig  edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Lira  AUatius  refers  to, 
and  gires  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  **  Orationes  II  de  Futuro  Jndicio  et  Sem- 
pitema  Beatitudine,**  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  yiews  respecting  purgatory ;  *'0r»- 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate  ;**  *'  Oratio  de  Tiansfigura* 
tione  Domini  ;**  "Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione  ;** 
Ac.  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  AUat.  De  lAhrit  ei  Rebut  Eedee, 
Cfraee,  parsL  pp.  136, 141, 143, 237,  &c.,  81 1,339- 
843,  De  Ckmmuu  Utriuaqm  Ecdesiaey  pp.  529, 837, 
863,  &c.;  Caye,  Hi$L  LUer,  Appendix^  p.  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. BM,  Grate.  xL  p.  659,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Mayov^A  Bpvh- 
ytos),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Biyennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  empwor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apmortica,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  muvc,  which  is  di- 
Tided  into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chkfly  in 
▼iew  that  of^tolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem,** 
Amsterdam,  1652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  fin>m  ae- 
compUshing  his  purpose.  The  **  Harmonica**  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  ''Harmonica**  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
transUtion.  The  ''Harmonica**  of  hoik  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis*s  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric  BibL 
Oraee.  iiL  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BSUioth,  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (Nooj^poi 
Bpu^yyios),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  bom  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  fitvour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de> 
posing  Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephoma  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for- 
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mer  sent  an  aimy  commanded  by  Alexis  Caaaeniia 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryesaam  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  nisar  ObI»> 
brya  in  Thiaoe:  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  empen>r*s  minister,  order* 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nejAew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  &te  of  his 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comnenus  as- 
cended Uie  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor*8  most 
fiuthfiil  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affikbility  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  &e  privy  eonncil  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhyperse- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rallk  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  alao  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distingnished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bobemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1 108 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  hii 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  aceesnon  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  foiled.  [AnnaComnbna.] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  relusal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  he 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  bnushment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  BHatk 
Sea,  where  thi^  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  fovour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  aiege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders;  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  *TAi9 
loTopias,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantine  XI.  Ducas, 
Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Ducaa 
Paiapinaces;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
This  work,  which  is  divided' into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Bysantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  )«eing  not 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  Ijad^  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  hia  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affiurs.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Bysan- 
tines,  and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussineaat  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  tha 
woric  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  pemaad  two 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujaa,  and  the  other  of  Favra  da  fit. 
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Jimv.  Du  Cange  hai  written  excellent  notes  upon  it, 
which  form  an  appendix  to  hia  edition  of  Cinnamna, 
Paris,  1670,  fol.  Consin  (le  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  nsoal  extravagant  and  inao- 
curate  way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  **did  he 
eter  think?**  A  new  and  carefol  edition  has  been 
Dublished  by  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamas 
{**Nieephori  Bryennii  Commentarii,**  Bonn,  1836, 
Syo.),  whidi  fonns  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Bynntines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
iines  and  Da  Cange,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Aktciat;  Cinnamus,  L  1-10;  Fabric.  BiAL  Cfraee, 
Tii.p.  674;  'HtaikluMfdeByzimt,Rer,Ser^Oraec^ 
pp.  492—507.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (Bfwnw)^  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
( ViL  Pyik^  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Theopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Pkto  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson*s  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
toUe  in  his  BheL  iii  2,  13.  [A.  G.] 

BU'BARES  (Bov§api}$),  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  &ther*8  court,  about  B.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaea  Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  grandfather.    (Herod,  v.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  conjunction  with,  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  (Herod,  vii. 22.) 

BUBASTIS  (Bo^Mrru),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod,  ii.  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byz,  s.  v. 
Bo^affT09.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
Isis,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastisw  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here^  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment.  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  (Ov.  Mei,  ix.  687  ;  Grstius,  Ve  VenaL 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium,  the 
name  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bnbaitis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
repreaentations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
■tory,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
tiutis    (Artemis,    Diana)    concealed    herself   by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  MeL  v. 
329 ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
Datural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  reli^on,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itsd^  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fbcX  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents' 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  tliat  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  {Dt  /«.  et  Os. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot  BibL  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Demeter.  PhaL 
n«pl  'Eftfnpr.  g  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  l£aX  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard* 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (/>e  /#.  sf 
Ob.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nallv  they  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  ot  the  ktter  was  incompitible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetno,  ap.  PltU.  De 
I»,eiO$.7Si  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fiict,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
hiter  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eilei^yia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
{AntkoL  Oraee.  xi.  81)  and  Isisw  (Ov.  Amor.  iL 
1 3.)  JosephuB  {Ani.  JwL  xiii.  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  drypitk,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  Mien  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  Panih.  Aeg,  iii.  3 ;  Pignorius,  ExpotU.  Tab. 
lAacae^  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stablea, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectreas  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  Uiese  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  inade  in  the  wall  {aediculM\  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  IV.  34  ;  TertulL  ApUog.  16  ;  Minuc.  FeL  Oct. 
28  ;  ApuL  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juveik  viii.  157.)     [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin-  J^'  N.  xviii.  37 ;  comp.  Plut  Poplie. 
11.)  There  axe  only  two  persons  of  this  Ihmily 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  hear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also  i  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  fiunily  of  the  Junia  gens. 
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1.  C  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
WM  coDBiil  B.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  whidi  yean  Saticola  wai  fotindedL  (Lit.  ix. 
20,21,28;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Feaixu^  $.  v.  Sati- 
eula.)  He  was  magiater  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpiciua  Longos  (Fast.  Capit.)  and  not 
dictator,  aa  he  ia  erxoneoaaly  called  by  LiTy  (ix. 
29).  He  waa  oonml  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnitea  with  gnat 
■iiooeaa.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Sanmitea 
had  wieated  firom  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Borianum,  which  alio  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  retom  from  Br  Tiannm,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard* 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  gie^  rictory  oyer  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  haye 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  yowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  die- 
tatorship.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liy.  ix.  80,  31 ; 
Diod.  XX.  3 ;  Fast  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cui^ 
sor  (liy.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  Durinff  his  oen- 
iofship  he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  yowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.  43 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabins  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  VaL  Ma2c  viiL  14. 
§  6 ;  Plin.  xxxy.  4.  s.  7.)  The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cioero*s  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  iy.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  &  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  bitter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samiiium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  npon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubol- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viiL  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  AxMiLius  BucA,  the  father  (Ascon.  m 
Seaur.  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  stnck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nok,  in  b.  c. 
83.  (Plut.  SulL  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victoiy. 
(Eckhel,  y.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  AsMiLius  BucA,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  a  c. 
54.  (Ascon.  L  e.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  reier  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  fbrfvtvo  cassar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victoiy,  with  the  inscription  l.  buca.  There  an 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  l.  armilius 
BUCA  mviR,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel*  vL  pp.  8, 9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unyeraed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  OnUora 
(L  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Ciassus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Booculeius 
is  there  described  by  Cfossus  as  /amiUaria  noster^ 
nequB  meo  judido  stutius^  et  suo  valde  »apiau.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
■tate  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius 
whenever  any  buUding  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment [J.  T.  G.] 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  CaesarV  assassins,  &  c. 
44  (Cic.  (Ki  Jtt.  XV.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buoo- 
lianus  by  Appian  (^.C  ii.  113,  117),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar^s  friends. 

BUCCLION  (BouicoA(a»y),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Hom.  IL  vi.  21,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarra.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iu. 
8.  §  1 :  Pans.  viu.  6.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

BU'COLUS  (BovK&Kos\  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BUDEIA  (BoiSSffia).     1.  [Athrna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Enatath.  ad  Horn,  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Buzyge.  O^ers  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Aigive  hero,  Budeios.  (Eustalh. 
I  ft ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v,  BoiHScta.)  [L.  Sw] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  (Magnelum  proeiium^  PUn.  H.  N» 
zxxy.  34  ;  Mafftutum  eaddium^  lb.  vLl  39)  is  said 
to  haye  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surfiace.  This  is  either  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  b.  c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  b.  c.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art  7W- 
I  par,  Oputc  y.  pb  349) ;  or,  what  is  more  probabl^ 
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tb»  whole  itorjr  is  fictitiona,  as  Welcker  has  tbewiu 
{AreUo  f^r  PkHoL  1830,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 

BULBUS,  a  Roman  lenator  and  an  unprincipled 
man,  waa  one  of  the  jndicea  at  the  trial  of  Oppiar 
nicna.  Staienoa,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  leeeiTed  a  smn  of  money  to  aecure  the  acquit- 
tal of  OppianicuB ;  but,  although  Bulbut  had  ob- 
tained a  ihare  of  it,  he  and  Staienus  condemned 
Oppianieua.  Bulbui  waa  afterwards  condemned 
an  a  chaige  of  treaaon  (mqjetta$)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  Illyricnm.  (Cic.  pro  ChmL  26, 
S5,  e.  Verr.  iL  32.) 

BULBUa,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  conaul  in  b.  c 
245,  a  aecond  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  284.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torqnatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed  for  the  first  thne  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast  Capit. ;  Eutrop.  iL  3 ;  Oros.  ir.  12 ;  Pint 
yVkm.  20 ;  comp.  LiT.  i.  19.) 

BQLBUS,  a  NORBA'NUS.    [Norbanus.] 

BULIS(Bov^is)and  SPE'RTHIAS  {^TtftOifis), 
two  Spartans  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  ofiered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibius  waa  enraged  againat 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  heralds  whom  Dareiua  had  sent  to  Sparta; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  diflferently  by  difierent  authors.  (Herod. 
Tii  134,  ftc ;  Plut  Apophtk.  Lac  60,  p.  285,  f., 
Praee.  ReipM,  0«r,  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem, 
Enc.  32;  Suidaa,  s.  o. ;  Stobaeus,  Serm,  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  waa  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperehis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.    (Theocr.  Id,  zv.  98.) 

BuLON  (Boi^Awy),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phods.  (Paua.  z.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Bys. 
c  o.  BodXir.)     .  [L.  S.] 

BUNAEA  (Bowmia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alddar 
meia,  who  is  laid  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
u.  4.  §  7,  3.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTALUS,an  architectand  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  &mily  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidas  («. «. 
*Iinrflvya{)  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
iambogn^ihiGal  poet  Hipponaz,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  H^, 
fragm.  p.  12.)  Thia  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponaz 
waa  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (b.  c.  524-— 485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilitiea,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
fffoved  moreover  by  the  foct,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  mxuiU  was  their  material. 
In  the  eariier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
waa  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenua  and  Scyllia,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
diera,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
generaL  Welcker  {Hhein,  Mtaeum,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  atatuea,  which  before  that  tiske  iaui  been  wrought 
Bf  ifobited  figurea.      The  father  of  Bupalua  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  ia  ^teially 
called  Anthermua,  which  being  very  differently 
apelt  in  the  different  MSS.  haa  been  rejected  by 
^Uig  (6b/.  Art.  »,  v.),  who  propoaea  to  read 
Archeneua.  The  reading  Anthennus  for  the  son^ 
name  instead  of  Athenis  haa  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAGUS  (Bod^oyos).  1.  A  son  of  lapetos 
and  Thomaze,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promna.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphides,  the 
brother  of  Heradea,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viii  14.  §  6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  c^  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (ApoUod.  ii  7.  g  7,  5.  g  11 ;  Aelian,  V.H. 
1 24 ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1523.)  [L.  S.] 

BURA  (BoGpa^,  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  loniana,  and  Helice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  ita  name. 
(Paus.  viL  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.)     [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BovpaZkasV,  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Acnaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buraicus, 
and  an  orade  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  orade  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  wera  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  ezplained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Pans,  vii  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d.  70,  was  obnozious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac  Hid.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Bo^pixos),  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  in  the  searfight  off 
Cypnis,  B.  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.   (Diod.  zz.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  &c 
82.   (Cic  pro  QtUni.  6,  2\.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae* 
fectus  praetorio,  A.  o.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  thdr  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  fed  that  he 
owed  lus  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
A.  D.  55,  BuiTUB  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero^s  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  d.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  his 
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plan  iDto  >fr«t;  but  Bumu  nluMd  M  tike  mj 
put  IP  it,  and  declared  that  (be  praetoriant  were 
bound  to  afford  their  pniKtion  to  the  wholi  bouw 
of  the  Caoan.  In  the  larae  maimer  Bocnu  op- 
poied  Nero's  detign  of  murdering  hia  wifa  OctBTia. 
At  length,  howeTOT,  Nero,  who  had  alread;  thRm^ 
cned  to  depriie  Burrui  of  hii  poit,  reaolTsd  lo  gel 
rid  of  fail  Item  and  nnaoui  oSoei,  and  accordinglj 
had  bim  killid  bj  pouon,  a.  d.  63.  Tacitna,  in- 
deed, itattea,  thai  it  waa  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  ilineH  or  in  conaequence  of  polMn,  but  the 
anthoril;  of  other  wrilen  leare*  no  doubt  that 
he  ma  paiw>Ded  bjr  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
BuTTO)  WM  lament^  bj  all  who  had  felt  thi 
Acial  influence  he  had  exerciied,  afid  the 
whkh  Seneca  had  hitherto  posaeued  loit  in  Burma 
iti  laat  lapporter.  (Tidt.  Am^  vi.  12,  69,  li 
3,  20,  Sui^  lif.  7,  SI,  52;  Dion  Cau.  lii.  1: 
Saet.  Ntr.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  aninanu  ot  T.  HmutUni  Flanciu. 


[Pla 


-a.] 


BUIISIO,  a  Mgnomm  of  the  Jolia  gem,  vhich 
m  koova  naij  tnia  coint.  There  ia  a  Large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  ia  a  opecimea,  beannc 
on  the  rsrene  the  inacription  I.  IVLL  BVRSio,  witl 
VicU)i7  in  a  fbur-hoiae  chariot.  The  head  on  tbi 
ebrem  haa  oecuoned  great  ditpute  among  wrilsn 
■m  coini :  oa  leconnt  of  iU  wingi  and  the  tiident, 
it  maj  perhnpt  be  inlsaded  to  npieaent  Ocean. 
(EcklMl,  T.  f.  237,  &c) 


BU3A,  BO  Apulino  woman  of  noble  birth 
great  wealth,  who  anpplied   with  food,  clothing, 
and  proriiioni  for  tbeir  joame;,  the  Roman  lol- 
dien  who  fled  to  Canouum  after    the  battle  o: 
Cannae,  B.c21G.    For  thii  act  of  liberality  tbonki 


nil.  52.  54  ;  VoL  Hoi.  it.  8.  3  2.) 
BUSI'RIS  (Boiliripu).  luxoiding  to  Apollodi 


the  Danaid 
(i.  17),   he 

letting  out  on  hii  expedition  Chiough  the  world, 
appointed  orer  the  north  euiem  portion  of  Egjrpt, 
which  bordered  on  the  tea  and  Pboenic-: 
another  place  (L  45}  he  ipcaki  of  Buiirii 
Egrptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52 
■onof  Menaa,and  itatea  thalBuiirii  wai  incceeded 
b;  eight  kingt,  who  deecended  from  him,  and  thi 
lut  of  whom  likewiH  bore  the  name  of  Butiria 
Thia  lait  Bourii  i>  deacribed  oi  the  founder  of  thi 
cit;  of  Zeui,  which  the  Greeki  called  ThebeL 
Apollodoni.,  too  {ii.  5.  4  1 1 ),  raentiTO.  an  Egjp- 
din  kin|{  Boiirii,  and  calli  him  a  ion  of  Poseidon 
and  Ljitanaua,  the  daaghler  of  Epapbui.  Con- 
cerning thii  Buririi  the  Cbllowing  renmrkable  itnry 
iatold^ — ^Sjpt  had  been  viaiTed  for  nine  yean 
by  uninterrupted  iciireity,  and  nt  laat  there  c 
Boothaayer  from  Cyprui  of  the  name  of  Phi 
who  dechued,  that  the  acarcity  would  ceaie 
Egyptian,  would  aocriRce  a  foreigner  to  Zeua 
fcor.  Buairit  nuule  the  banning  with  tb<  , 
[brt   himialll  and   aflervoida   aacriiiced    al!   the 


BUTBO. 

fneignen  that  entered  ^ypt.  Heaadea  oa  Ui 
aninl  in  Egypt  was  likeanae  aeiaed  and  led  to  lb* 
altar,  but  be  broke  hii  chaini  and  (lew  Buiiiia, 
together  with  hia  aon  Ampbidonuia  or  Iphidamaa, 
and  hia  herald  Chalbe*.  (ApoUod.  L  e. ;  SchoL  od 
Apoaom.  It.  1396  ;  wmp.  Herod,  ii.  45  i  GelL  ii. 
6  1  Maeiob.  Srf.  »i.7  ;  Hygin.  fub.  SI.)  Thia 
■tory  gave  riae  to  Tarioua  diaputea  in  later  dmca, 
when  a  friendly  intercoune  between  Orcece  and 

to  do  away  with  the  ttignu  it  attached  to  tbs 
Egyptiana,  Ilerodotua  [L  e.)  eijnvialy  deuiet  that 
the  Egyptians  erer  oSered  human  laclificea,  and 
laocratus  (Su.  1 5)  endwoura  to  upaet  the  atoiy 
by  shewing,  that  Heradei  mnal  have  liTed  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Buairia.  Others  again  Bid, 
that  it  waa  a  tale  inrented  to  ahew  up  the  iuboa- 

g 'table  chaiBctar  of  the  inhabitants  of  tha  town  o( 
uiitis,  and  that  there  ne'er  waa  a  king  of  that 
name,  (Strab.  xriL  p.  B02.)  Diadoma  (L  BS) 
relatea  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptiana  thanadvea 
that  Buairia  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
aigniGed  Ug  toai  tf  Obtu,  and  that  in  aocieot 
timea  the  kings  used  to  laciifioe  at  thia  grave  men 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  wen 
for  the  moA  part  foreigners.  Another  atory  gives 
a  Qreek  origin  to  the  name  Buiiris,  by  aaying  that 
when  laia  hod  collected  the  limb*  of  Ouria,  wbo  had 
been  killed  by  Tjphoo,  ihe  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  [paif),  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Buairia  waa  derired  (Diod.  L  85),  whicb  con- 
tained the  principal  aonctoaiy  of  laia.  (Heiod.  a, 
59.)  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Kraliigj  of  other 
eaoet,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Biuiria  waa  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  tha 
dynaaltea  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bn- 
airia,  ao  that  the  whole  atory  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeka,  from  which  we  can  acarcaly 
infer  anything  elae  than  tbat,  in  ancient  time*,  lb* 
Egyptiana  were  boaUle  towardi  all  Corvigneia,  and 
in  aome  cssei  lacrifieed  them.  Modem  acholais, 
■uch  as  Creiuer  and  O.  Kennann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mythus  of  Buairia  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest.  [L.  S.] 

BUTAS  (Bn^st),  a  Oreek  poet  ot  nnceitahi 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  vern  an  account  of  eulj 
Roman  history,  from  which  PIntsrcb  qnotea  the 
bhuloua  originof  theLuprnalia.  It  aeematohava 
been  called  Afrm,  like  a  work  of  Callimachus,  be- 
eauae  it  gave  the  cauie*  or  origin  of  various  Uile*. 
ritea,  and  cualoma.  (PIuL  Ram.  21;  Amob.  t.  IB.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  bmily  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  g«na.  Thia  name,  which  aignifiea  a  kind  o( 
hawk,  waa  originally  given  to  a  member  of  thia 
gena,  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occaaion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  liiToumble  omen.  {Plia./!.  ff. 
I.  8.  a.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  FaUi 
firtt  obtained  Ihii  surname,  but  it  waa  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  AmbuatL     t  Ahbustuh.] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Butso,  conanl  B.  c 
247,  in  the  tint  Punic  war,  waa  emph>yed  in 
the  aiege  of  Dreponum.  In  224  he  waa  magieter 
e<iuitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caeciliua  Metelloa. 
(Zonar.  viil  16  ;  Faat.  Capit.) 

3.  M.  Fabiits  M.  r.  M.  n.  Burao,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c  245. 
Florua  aaya  (ii.S.  fg  30,  3!),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  CarthBglniao*  and  afler- 
wnrda  lulK^red  ah  ip  wreck  ;  bntihia  ia  a  mialake,  aa 
we  know  ftom  Polybiua,  that  the  Romana  had  no 
fleet  at  lh>t  time.     In  316  he  waa  elected  diclMK 


BUTES. 

whfeou  t  a  nuwter  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fifi  up 
theTaeincies  in  the  lenate  oecaiioned  by  the  battle 
of  CBiinae:  he  added  177  new  memben  to  the 
wiuftta,  and  then  laid  down  hie  offiee.  (Liv.  xxiiL 
22,  20;  Pint.  Fab.  Moat.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Livy,  who  calk  him  the  oldeft  of  the  ez-centora, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ae- 
eoidinglr  conjectoied  that  he  was  the  coUeagne  of 
C.  Anraini  Cotta  in  the  oeniorahip,  &  c.  241.  In 
the  Faati  Ci^tolini  the  name  of  Cotta*t  eoUeagoe 
hat  dinppeaxed. 

3.  FABiiTt  Buno,  aon  of  the  preeeding,  was 
aeeuaed  of  theft,  and  killed  in  eooBequenoe  by  his 
own  &ther.  (Oros.  iy.  18.)  This  event,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosias,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
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4.  M.  FAinufl  Bono,  corale  aedile  n.  c.  20S, 
and  praetor  20 1»  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
provuee.     (Liv.  xzx.  26, 40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Butbo,  praetor  b.  a  196,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain.  (liv.  xxziii 
24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  Famob  Bono,  metor  b.  c.  181,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqueviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  laadSi  (Liv.  zL  18,  86,  43, 
zlv.  18.) 

7.  N.  Fabxos  Bono,  praetor  bl  c.  178,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Hassilia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Lit.  zli 
33,  zUL  1,  4.) 

8.  (O,)  Fabios  Bono,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelius  Sciino  AMcanus,  the  younger,  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Mazimus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu- 
teo  was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  c.  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  eommand 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
serve  undtf  Sdpio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(VaL  Maz.  viii.  15.  §  4;  Appiaa,  Hujk  84.) 

BU'TEO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  firequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tdls  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Poreius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  weU.  (Cba^roei  1,  6,  7, 
13,  &e.) 

BUTES  (Bovnif).  1.  Ason  of  Boreas,  aThra- 
dan,  was  hostile  towards  his  step>brother  Lycuxgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  fiither  to  emigrate. 
He  aecordingiy  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Nazos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  ezcursions,  and  also  came  to  Thee- 
saly,  where  diey  carried  (^  the  wmnen  who  were 
just  oelebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionvsus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  welL  (Died.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuzippe.  Others  call 
his  fiither  Pandion  or  Amycusu  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonant  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §|  16,  25,  iiL  14. 
9  8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Erechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  fimiily  of  the 
Biitadae  or  Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from 


him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
ISram  the  history  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Butadae. 
(Pans,  i  26.  §6  ;  Harpocmt,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
«.«.;  Onh,Arff.  138;  VaL  Place.  I  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  slso  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  f  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  ziii  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Oipheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  infiuenee  of  the  Sirens,  but  iSaX  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Apluodite,  however,  laved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryz.  (ApoUod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  tois  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  SicUy. 

There  are  at  Inst  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing-of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met.  vii  500 ;  Died.  v.  59 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  zi  690,  Su^  iz.  646.  &e.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovrsp),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  .whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.     Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  amor.g  ths 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 11, 133, 152, 155-. 
Aelian,  V.  H.  n.  41-,   Strab.  zvii.  p.  802.)    Ao- 
oording  to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastia.     Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
isbind  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horas  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.   (Herod,  ii.  156; 
Plut.  del$.ei09.l%  38.)    Stephanus  of  Bysan- 
tium  appears  (& «.  Aifrovf  T6\tt)  to  speak  of  an 
eariier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.   (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  hitter  to  the  former;, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night    ( Phumut.  de  Nai.  Deor,  2 ; 
Plut.  ap.  Euatb.  Praep,  Ev.  iiL  1.)     This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  vis.  the  shrew-mouse 
(fitryaXijf^  and  the  hawk.   Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  her^lf  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  sscape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (Sjfmpoa.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  bv  modem  . 
writers  on  E^ptian  mythology.  ( Jablonsky,  Famth. 
Aeg.  iiL  4.  §  7 ;  Champollion,  Faidk.  EgypUm^  tezt 
to  phite  23.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  zzzvi.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alezander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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Cabeinu  in  Beiecyntia.  But  here  again  opinions 
diffiBzed  Yeiy  mucli,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  UpA  KaS^ipttv  were  thixi  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  institated  and  condocted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  goda. 

The  Attic  writen  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  ( Aristoph. 
Far,  298  ;  oomp.  EtymoL  Chid,  p^  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabein,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Died.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Ftn^m, 
p.  320  ;  Callim.  Ep,  36;  Lucian.  jE^.  15  ;  PluU 
ManelL  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fiddity  to  one  another  (Juv.  iiL  144;  Himerins, 
Orat.  L  12)  ;  and  Suidas  («.  o.  AiaXoftedifu)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  giri  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  Uieae  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  chanuster  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  feet  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  featoraa  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  ApoUoniua 
Rhodius  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  Tke  Samotkra- 
ekuu  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jaaion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electra.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeinis  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Sajnothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.    The  two  scholia  on  ApoUo- 
niua Rhodius  {L  e.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:    Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  via.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Axiocersus ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.     Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.     It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  ue  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names, 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothiaoe 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  {ap.  Sirab,  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.     (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)    According  to  the  authon  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (i.  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Areadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  wiUi  his    brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Hannonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
kdium  from  the  temple  of  Pallas.     Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appean  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Tencer  in  Traas.     Dardanus  himself^ 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
a.  V.  A^pSoyos;  Enstath.  ad  Dtonyt.  Peneg,  391), 
while  Arrian  {ap,  EuttaJth.  pi  351 )  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.    Respecting  Dardanus* 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writen  describe 
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him  ai  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Ptwriia- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,   a  third  account 
(Dionys.  i.  61 )  stated,  that  he  waa  killed  by  light- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  deores  for 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  {L  c.)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  places,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his    embraces,   and 
became  the  mother  of  Parius,  the  founder  of  PanWi 
All  writen  of   thia  daaa  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  aa  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemniied 
in  honour  of  DemiBter.    Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  r^rds  them  as  beloi^ing  to 
Rhea  (Died.  v.  51 ;   Schol.  ad  Antdd.   p.  106; 
Strab.   EiDcerpL  UL  vii.    p.  511,  ed.  Almelov.; 
Lucian,  De  liaS^.  97X  >nd  suggeata  the  identity 
of  the    Samothracian   and    Phrygian    mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  phued  the  Corybantes,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothiaoe,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeinis  in  Phiygia,  and  all 
those  writen  who  describe  Dardanna  aa  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  natnially  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.    To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Blnaseas, 
Artemidonia,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.     Now,  aa  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  iiryd' 
\oi  3«o(,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  aa  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g,  Eurip.  Helm,  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian goddess  waa  aometimea  called  Demeter 
and  aometimes  Rhea.     The  difficulty  ia,  however, 
increaaed  by  the  feet  of  Venua  (Aphrodite)  too 
beinff  worahipped  in  Samothrace.     (Plin.  H,  N, 
V.  6.)    This  Venus  may  be  either  the  Thradan 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  poe- 
sessed  three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  ncrra&co(  who  i» 
sembled  the  Cabeiri.    (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  2;  Herod, 
iii.  37.)     In  connexion  with  thia  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  aome  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  oioftar  or  oAoftor,  an  Arabic  word  which 
aignifiea  **'  the  great,**  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
Astarte  aa  identical  with  the  2cAifyi|  Kotfc^o, 
which  name  P.  Ligoriua  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writen  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusihius,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  aa  the 
protectora  of  persona  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  dtwuccs  were  wonhipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  CabeirL  (Pans. 
X.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
aometimea  consideced  aa  identical  vrith  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionya.  i.  67,  &c)  ;  and  Vano 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Darcbuitts 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  SaraoUiiac^ 
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wkI  that  Ammm  bmuht  them  ftom  thaws  to  Italy. 
(Macroh.  &it  Ui  4 ;  Serr.  adAeH,  I  378,  iiL  Ua) 
])ut  the  authoritiet  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  aocoonta,  the  Sa- 
motliradan  soda  were  two  male  diTinities  of  the 
•ame  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  DionyMU,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jaaion^  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  PerBephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accostomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  sepamte  divinity  com- 
prised wider  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiii,  and  vice  versL  Thus  Serviua  {ad 
Aen,  viii.  619)  represents  Zeos,  PaUas,  and  Hermes 
as  introduced  from  Samothiace ;  and,  in  another 
passage  {ad  Am,  iiL  264),  he  says  that,  aoconling 
to  the  Samothradana,  these  three  wen  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perbj^  Zeus  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  CabeirL  Varro  {de 
Jmq.  LaL  T.  68,  ed.  Mttller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  £arth  were  the  great  Samothzadan  gods; 
while  in  another  place  (ap.  August  De  Cfo.  ZM, 
vii.  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothm- 
dan  gods,  Jupiter  or  Hearen,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Phito.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Vairo 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
ments wo  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
from  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothraoe, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone or  RheiL  It  ii  true  those  early  authori- 
ties are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeaU  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantes  and 
Curetes,  were  only  ministera  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Sunothradan 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings ;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  kter  times ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothrar 
cian  gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
seems  to  hare  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  trace  erery  ancient  Romaii  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

The  pboes  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oo- 
enn,  are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo* 
thradan  and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
466).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islandis 
we  read  of  Boeotian  OaMri,  Near  the  Neitian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
irere  allowed  to  enter;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Paus.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.   (Comp^  It.  1.  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothncian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus ;  for  tradition 
deariy  describes  them  as  bdngs  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Authedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man^s  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Maeedomm  Cai/einu  ooents 
in  Lactantiu^  (i  15, 8 ;  oomp.  Finaicus,  de  Error. 
Prqf.  p.  23 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Proirept.  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiii 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foct  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altan  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plat  AUte.  2 ; 
Philostr.  </e  F».  ^/wUon.  iL  43.)  The  Pergammiam 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  4.  §  6^  and 
those  of  Berytau  by  Sanchoniathon  {ap,  JBaseAi 
Praep,  Evang.  p.  81)  and  Damasdus.  (  ViL  Imdor, 
cdii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Cfr> 
beiri  in  general,  see  DusU  cfAnL  $.  «.  KaSetptai 
Lobeck,  Aghoph,  p.  1281,  ic  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  ^nnb<J,  u.  p.  302,  &c ;  Schelling,  Deber 
die  Ootter  vom  Semiotirake^  Stuttgard,  1815 ;  Welo- 
ker,  AetchgL  IVilog,;  Klansen,  Aeneas  a.  die  P»- 
not  [L.  8.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  (^acus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betraved  the  place  where 
the  cattle  wen  concealed  whicn  Cacus  had  stolen 
firom  Hercules  or  Recaranusu  She  vras  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  vraa 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Lactanl 
i.  20,  36 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  1 90.)         [L.  S.] 

CACUS,  a  fiibulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus;  and,  as  he  drBg|[ed  the  aiJmals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traceiu  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  uster  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hereulesi 
(Liv.  L  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Or.  Poet, 
L  554 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  viiL  190,  &c ;  Propert* 
It.  9;  Dionys.  L  32,  43;  AureL  Vict  De  Orig, 
Gent  Rom,  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
countiy  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  oxi|pnal  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  ha 
vras  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  giren  by  the  Roman  poeta.  Hartung 
{Die  Relig,  d,  Rom,  i.  p.  318,  &c.),  nowever,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cadus  (Died, 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  i.  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
man penates,  whose  names  he  connects  with  Katee^ 
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caleoj  aod  009110.  There  wen  at  Rome  ▼ariooB 
things  connected  with  the  legends  abont  Cacua. 
On  Uie  side  of  the  Palatine  h^  not  hr  from  the 
hut  of  Faostnlns,  then  was  a  foot-path  leading  np 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  ^  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,**  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacos,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod^  Solin^  iLcc;  Klansen, 
Aeneoi  «.  die  PeiUMtm,  p.  768,  &c.;  Bnnaen,  Betek- 
m&<ier^Ka<fti2om,i.p.l34,iiLl.p.4U7.)  [L-S.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.    [Rufos.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(RoSjujXos;,  Kcur/aXos,  or  KoS/ios),  according  to 
AcQsilaus  {ap.  Sirab,  z.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  £ither  of  the  Samothrscian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilos  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothiacian 
CabeirL  (SchoL  oi  ilpotfoN.  Aioi.  L  917 ;  comp. 
Cabsiri.)  [L.  &] 

CADMUS  (KiS/Ms),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  brother  of  Europe,  Phoenix,  and  Ciliz. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Cnte, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  seanh  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  ntum  without  her.  Tele- 
phaasa  accompanied  her  sons.  AU  naeavches  being 
fruitleaa,  Cadmus  and  Telephasm  settled  in  Thrace. 
Hen  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  reelecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  when 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip,  Phoen.  638,  ad  Arittoph.  Ran,  1256 ;  Pans. 
iz.  12.  §  i.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  when  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  hen  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fisteh  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dn^n,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  gnw  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  wen  the  anceston  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  othen  eight  year^  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zens  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
mairiage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  pnsence 
of  all  &e  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  fomous  WvAof  and  necklace 
which  he  had  nceived  firom  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  fiither  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cenchelians  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lUyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cenchelians  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  colled  lUyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia wen  changed  into  dragons,  and  wen  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
S  1,  &c.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticolars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginns  (Fa&, 
178)and  Pausanias  (iz.  5.  %  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&c). 
Then  an,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  prnent 
considerable  differaices.     His  native  comitry  ia 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Died.  iv.  2 ;  Stmb.  vii.  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  aTyxian 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Eurip.  Phoeiu  639),  and  sometimei 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  BacA.  171 ;  Ov.  Met  iv.  571.) 
Othen  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebn  in 
^gypt  (Died.  L  23;  Pans.  iz.  12.  §  2),  and  hU 
panntage  is  modifi«l  accordingly ;  for  he  is  alio 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  or 
of  Aigiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.   (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoem,  5,  wi£  Vabk.  note ;   Hyg^  FaU 
6,  178,  179.)    He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Gnece  finoin  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letten  (Herod,  v.  5^  &c.;   Died.  iiL  67, 
V.  57;  Plin.  H,  AT.  vil  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  fint  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.     The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  wen  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself;  and  the  spot 
when  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimes,  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Thebes.    (SchoL  ad  Fkryp, 
Phoen.  670 ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  §  1.)     Half  of  the  teeth 
wen  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
(Apolion.  Rhod.  iil  1183;    ApoUod.  i  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  141.)     The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  nlated,  that  he  was  expelled  bv 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.   (SynceU. 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorf )  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  thnw  than  into  the 
sea.  (Pans.  iiL  24.  §  3.)    According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (iL  49),  however,  Melampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  firom  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  npresent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus.  {e.g.  Eurip.  BoocA.  181.)    Ac- 
cordLig  to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheos ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  Utter,  Cadmus  went  to  Illy- 
ria,  when  he  built  Buthoe  (BaodL  43, 1331,  &c), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  snooeeded  by 
his  son  lllyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical,  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilmdon  (die  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  wonhip  of  Dionysus) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  fonned  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  C^pt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Cnuzer  admit  such  an  influeoci*, 
C.  0.  M'dller  denies  it  altogeUier,  and  r^ards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Gadmns  was 
wonhipped  in  various  parts  of  Gnece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  herouin.  (Pans.  iiL  15.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Buttmann,  Mytholog.  iL  p.  171 ;  Muller,  OnAom. 
p.  113,&c)  [L.S.J 

CADMUS  (1U3/MOS),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
nnowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Clelon  to 
Delphi,  in  B.  a  480,  with  great  tnasurea,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orden  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  brinff  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  pnvaikd.     Alter  tha 
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defsAt  of  Xerxes,  Cadmiu  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treflfluret,  though  he  might  easily  hare  appro- 
priated them  to  hifl  own  use.  (Herod.  Tii.  163, 
164.)  HeiodotoB  caUa  Cadmiu  a  Coan,  and  states 
fiirdier,  that  he  receiTod  the  tyranny  of  Cos  firom 
his  father,  but  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  tiiis  he  went  orer  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  Zande,  afterwards  called 
Meaaene.  MuUer  (Dor.  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians (b.  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotns  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  &ther,  but  of 
Scythes  hariog  died  in  Persia,  Muller  remarks  that 
the  goyemment  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
fiither  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  iJiis  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  aocompaniMl  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epicharmua.     (Suidas,  $.  v.  *Eirixapfios.) 

CADMUS  (Kdl^tios),  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Paadion,  and  m  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  (e.  Apion.  L  2 ; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vl  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.C.  540.  Strabo  fi.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks : 
vis.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
from  this  drcumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(ff,  N,y.  31),  who  aUls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  (viL  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
flud  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconnstencies 
into  whidi  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  diflerent  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fiu:t.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books  (Krf<riT  MiXifrov  koH  r^t  Z\ris  *l»vias). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Jud. 
de  TktuxdU  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  m  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bekker's  Anted,  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  r^;arded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  firom  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  But,  obviously 
guflty  of  tills  confiayrion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 
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mns  of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp, 
Clinton,  F<uL  HelL  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ap* 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
snfierings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.         [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscua.  (Plin.  JLN.  viiL  74;  Val.  Max. 
E^  de  Praen.  in  fin. ;  Festus,  «.  o.  Cktia;  Pint 
QuaetL  Rom.  p.  27 1,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Hunan  Caedlii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  firom  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest  •.  v. 
Caeeuhu.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caedlia  is  rekted 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiKt,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  befiore  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  **  My  name  is  Caia.**  (Val. 
Max.  le.;  Plut  Qmed.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)    [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponins 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  fiither 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caedlins,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.    [Atticub,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  1.  and  2.  Dangh- 
ters  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicns,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  ComeHus 
Sdpio  Nasica,-  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Sdpio,  consul  in  62. 
(Cic.  fro  Dom.  47,  poel  Red.  ad  Qmr.  3,  Brut.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Oslvoa, 
consul  in  B.C.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midictts,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Liciniua 
Lucnllus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re* 
pute.  (Plut  LvadU  1 ;  Cic.  m  Far.  iv.  66 ;  Aurel 
Vict,  de  Vir.  Ill  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicns, 
consul  in  B.  a  1 23,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Ckudins  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Die,  L  2,  44, 
pro  Rote,  Am.  10,  50  :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
ktter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepoiia 
fiUa  instead  of  Nepotit  eoror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord* 
ing^y  find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
Ins  Nepos,  called  the  jTrairet  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  3, 
ad  Pom.  r.Zjpro  CaeL  24.) 

Cicero  relates  {de  Die.  IL  ac.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caedlia^s  in  the  Marsic  war, 
tiie  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
B.a  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maximut,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (SmU.  6.)  Her  father*^  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  tempk  of 
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the  Dioflcnri  (Cic  pro  Seamr.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Aaconiiu),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticns  as  her  fiither.  She  was  fint  married 
to  M.  Aemiliua  Scaonu,  conaal  in  115,  by  whom 
the  had  Uiree  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scanros  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic.  /.  &  pro 
8e$t.  47 ;  Plat  SidL  33,  Pomp.  9 ;  PUn.  H,  M 
zzxri.  15.  s.  24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  oekbration  of  SuUa^s  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless.  Sulk  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re* 
moved  from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  frmeral.  (Plut  Sull  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis> 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.     (Piin.  /.  e.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  fether  was  consul  in  B.& 57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrignsd  with  Dolabella, 
Cioero*s  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  AtL  zL  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm,  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic.  wi  AtL  xiL  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
fether  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  comp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444,  is  a  fiUse  reading  for 
T.  Cloelins.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  a  c. ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caedlii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
femily  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  femilies  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  fix>m  Cae- 
culns,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caecaa,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus, «.  v. 
Omcm/im.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Babsob,  Dbntxr,  MTrxLLUS,  Niobr, 
Pinna,  Rupus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cakcilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  felsely  accusing  Cotta.    (Tac  Aim*  vL  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  d. 
31 1,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
snrins.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  in>> 
pugned  by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Ludlla,  up- 
on three  grounds :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
voi<JU  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthnnga,  a  traditor^  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diodetian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  kte  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  aasembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinua. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  pniefect  Anulinns  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor. 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  rqgaired  to  Roav. 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  hii 
own  fection.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  opundl 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  fevour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  3U, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  struggle  vras,  however,  obstinately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatista,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  befMe 
various  tribunals  and  commissi<ms  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refnaed  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  daims.  The  formidable  schism 
whidi  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  folly  under  Donatus.  (Optatus,  i.  19, 
&c.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  senate  in  A.  d.  67.  (Tac.  Amiu 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS*  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  fiUaely 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  CABC1I.IU8,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  n.  c  439.    (Li v.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabciliuh,  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline^s  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affiura,  waa  killed  by  Catiline  himaelf  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic.  d€  Petit.  Cons.  2 ;  Aacon.  in  Tog. 
Ckxnd.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  Thia  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caeciliua  who  ia  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Oabiniua,  who  waa  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic.  DvrinaL  20.)  Znmpt  remarka,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  femily  of  the 
Metelli,  aa  Cicero  aaya  that  he  waa  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

8.  Q.  CABCiLiva,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  U 
Lncullua,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticua,  acquired  a  huge 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  intereat.  The  old 
usurer  waa  of  auch  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  ¥rith  him  except  hia  nephew  Atticua, 
who  waa  in  conaequenoe  adopted  by  him  in  hia 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
liona  of  aeateroea.  He  died  in  b.  a  57.  (Nepoa, 
AtL  5;  Cic  odAU.  i.  1,  12,  ii  1.9,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Cabcilius,  a  centurion  of  the  firat  rank 
(primi  pUi)  in  the  army  of  Afranins,  waa  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b. c  49.  (Caea.  B.C.\.l  46.) 

L.CAECrLIUS.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantiua  a  book  dividcil 
into  fifty-two  chaptera,  entitled  De  MortHmg  Per- 
aeetttoTMR,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  displayed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nai^ 
rative  is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
feith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservatirn  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangen  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
fevoor  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  and 
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before  his  qoarrel  with  Liciiiiaa,  that  is  to  ny,  be- 
tween A.  D.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  oorrapt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
must  be  neeiTed  with  a  certain  degree  of  caation 
in  conseqoenoe  of  the  dedamatorr  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  ^e  high  colouring  and 
trimming  empl<rjred  thronghout  to  suit  the  par- 
tknlar  design  proposed.  Bvt  notwithstanding 
these  dnwbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  Taloable 
on  aoconnt  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecdesiasticBl  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  fiunons  as  containii^  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  all^d  vision  of  Constantino 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldien  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ten  of  the  name  of  Chnst  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantins,  and  waa  nnt  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluxe,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miseellanea  (vol  ii.,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertimi,  bearing 
■imply  the  inscription  Locu  Cecxlii  Incipit  Libsr 
Ad  Donatum  Contsssorbh  Db  Mortibus  Pxr- 
8RCUT0RUM.  Baluu  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  ditcovered  the  tract  of  lActantius  quoted 
by  Hienmymns  as  De  PeneaUifme  Librum  l/num^ 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatos,  apparenUy  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natns  addreued  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  bat  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
tie  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantiuf,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
'*  Ludi  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Penecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caedlio 
Firmiano  Lactantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
codicem  denuo  emendatas,**  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  ehborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfiiff,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Heumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  caik- 
not  be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modem  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  originiU  hypothesis  of  Baluse. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Marti' 
baa  PeneaUorum  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Banldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Ckssics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  ci  the  works  of  Lactantivs.      [ W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
imme  is  occasionally  dted  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authon  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  Africanns.  [African ua,  Sbx. 
CASCiLiiTt).]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridius  {AU*, 
Seo,6B)f  they  uige  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sez.Caieeilius  Africanns  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  8. 
a.  3.  §  4)  was  identioil  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jurists  SsK.  Caecilius  and  Africanns.    This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  oonnectinf  ^nk  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caedlius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  ^ypears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  p. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pean  to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caedlius  is  represented  by  Gellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  decMsed.  **  Sextus 
Caedlius,  in  disdplina  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Romani  noscendis  interpretandisque  sdentia,  usu, 
anctoritateque  illustri  /uU.'"  (Cell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Gellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  dea^  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  yean  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  fidse  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  yean  could  have  eUpsed  from  a.  u.  c.  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  forthest  to  a  period 
not  fiur  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  snffident  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  CaeciUns  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Gielius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  Uius 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  prindpal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  it  assisted 
by  fiur  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  {AuUm.  Fims^ 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  dte  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master*s  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  tile  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caedlius  Sextus  is  dted :» Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  s.  1.  §7 ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  3  (al  Caelius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  36.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  §4  ;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §5;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caedlius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  83.  tit 
9.  8.  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  Gdl.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  s.  1.  §  27 ;  30. 
tit  Ml.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caedlius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gaius,  by  a  single  narae. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  fiiU  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  s.  44 ;  29.  tit  2. 
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1.  SO.  $  6)}  the  pmenomeii  Sextiui  has  been  sup- 

£owd  to  be  diBtinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponiaa. 
lUt  that  Sextos,  alone^  did  not  designate  any  one 
Bomed  Poroponins  is  dear  from  the  phrase  **  tarn 
Sextos  q^iam  Pomponios^  in  Dig.  80.  tit  im.  s.82, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  **■  Sextom  qooqoe 
et  Pomponiom**  occorring  in  VaU  Frag,  §  88, 
ihongh  Bethmann>Hollweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur»  Bom.  Antefuti.  i.  p.  255),  has 
thooght  proper  to  omit  die  ei.  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  B.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frsg.  $  88,  and  Oaioa,  iL  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextos  was  contemporary  with  Jo> 
Tentios  Celsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  bj  Jolianos.  I^  then.  Sextos  be 
identified  with  Sextos  Caecilios  and  Africanus, 
Africanos  most  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
Qsoalij  sopposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
popil  of  Jidianos.  Thai,  however,  a  popil  shoold 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
oot  example,  if  we  onderstand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  **  Servius  apod  Alfenom  notat,**  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  35.  $  8.  (See  contia.  Otto,  m 
TSbesL  Jur.  Bom,  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jorist  named  Publnu  CaecUios  is  spoken  of 
by  RotilioB  (  V^ae  JCtorum^  c.  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servios  Solpicius ;  hot  the  name  Pob- 
lios  Caecilios  is  a  mere  conjectoral  emendation  for 
Poblicios  Gellios,  who  figores  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponioB,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  un.  §  44.  The  conjectore 
was  invited  by  the  onosoal  blending  of  two  fiunily 
names  in  Poblicios  Oellios.  (Menagios,  Amoen, 
Jur.  o&  22,  23 ;  Heineccios,  de  Sexto  Pomponio^ 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iil  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECI'LlUS(K£uJc(Aios)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaens  (L  p^  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  bat  nothing  fbither  is  known  aboot 
him.  [L.  S.J 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 
CAECrUUS  CALACTI'NUS  (KourUiof  Ko- 
Xoirriyos),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  thoogh  em>- 
neoosly,  somamed  CALANTIANUSs  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Ao- 
gustos.  He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinns).  His  parents  are 
■aid  by  Soidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilios  himself^  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  firanchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathos.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Qointilian  (iii.  'l.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  lU. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysios  of  Halicamassos  as  a  distingoished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  soccess 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  hot, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
stodied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  nomber  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  bat  they  were  in 
high  repote  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plot  Dem.  3,  ViL  X  OraL  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot  BAL  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  oUiers  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  wen  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
IS  made  op  from  that  given  by  Soidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1.  Ilfpl  ^irropuc^t. 
(Soid.;  QaintiL2.0.)  2.  Ilfpl  trx^/tflrwi'.  (Alex. 
da  Fiffwr.  iL  2 ;  Tiber,  de  Figur.  passim.)  3.  Ilcpl 
XO^CMT^po'  tHr  94Ka  Pnrr6pw.     4.  Ilcpi  Avaiov 
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ffiyypofAfM.  (Longin.  de  SubUm,  32.)  5.  tlcp. 
'Arrufmi^os  atyrayfta,  (Plot  FA  JTOnit  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  ^^Kptcis  AiifUHr$4ymn  iccil  AJutj^ipou, 
7.  T/Srpt^a  ArifUHrBivous  iccil  KiKtp£yos.  (Phtt 
Dem.  3.)     8.  ll^fA  l<nopica,   (Athen.  xi.  p.  466., 

9.  T/yi  9uup4p9t  6  'Arrucis  j^kos  roS  ^AaiapoS. 

1 0.  n^  AfiftoadivmfSy  irocoi  o^ov  yr^uH  Koyoi 
jral  iroioi  pSiBou  11.  U^pl  tmf  irofl*  laropwM  H 
trap*  Urropiwf  ilptil*^hm¥  roTs  f/^ropau  1%,  Tlepl 
JiouXiKM^  woKiymr.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Kara 
^pvyuf  96o.  14.  *EicXo7i)  \i^Hw  itard  orotxuow. 
This  woric  has  been  moch  osed  by  Soidas.  (See 
his  preface.^  15.  IIcpl  8^uf,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1 ;  oompaxe 
Westermann,  Geath.  der  Orieek.  BeredUamL  §  88, 
notes  16,  &c.,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.&] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cornutus.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  LCyprianus.] 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  gnunmarian, 
bom  at  Toscolom,  was  a  freedman  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticos,  and  taoght  the  daoghter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.Agrippa.  But, 
sospected  by  Atticos  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
his  daoghter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelias  Gallus; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Uie  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  yoong  men,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispote  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectares  npon  Virsil  and  other  modem 
poeU.  (Soet  la.  Gram.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS   EUTY'CHIDEa    [Euttchi- 
oms.] 
CAE'CILIUS  NATA'Lia     [NATALia] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.    [Rufinus.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.    [Simplsx.] 
CAECI'LIUS   STA'TIUS,  a    Roman  comic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  aocoonts  preserved  by  Aolos  Gel- 
lios (iv.  20)  and  Hieronjrmos  (in  Eoseb.  Chitm. 
Olymp.  cL  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaol,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.    Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  StaiiMM,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  aa 
Caedlios  Statins.     His  death  happoied  b.  c  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennios  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previoosly  sobmitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration,    (^leton.  VU.  TerenL) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilios 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  oonsiderable 
nomber  of  fragments,  hot  all*bf  them  are  extremely 
brief^  the  two  longest  extending  one  (i^.  AoL  GelL 
iL  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N.  D.  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.     Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
oiunions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  jodge 
independently.     The  Romans  themselves,  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  CaeciHoa  in  the  fint  rank 
of  hu  own  department,  daasing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautos  and  Terence.    **  Caecilios  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentins  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautos  in  dialogoe  ;** 
and  again,  **  None  rival  Titinnios  and  Termtios 
in  depicting  character,  bot  Tiabea  and  AtiUns 
and  Caedlios  at  once  command  our  foelinga,^-  are 
the  observations  of  Vano  (apw  Non.  «.  e.  Foeoere  ; 
Charis.  lib.  iL  sob  fin.). — *^  We  may  pronounce 
Ennitts  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacovios  among 
tragic  poets,  perhaps  Caecilios  among  comic  poeftSi* 
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Hiyf  Cicero  (De  OpHm.  Gen,  Die.  i.),  dthongh  in 
other  paMMfi  he  cenanxes  hia  ktiDity  as  impure. 
{Ad  AtL  TO.  8,  BruL  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
fiishionable  eridcs  of  the  Augustan  age  ii  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  {Bp.  ii.  1.  59),  *^  Vincere 
Cii£ciliua  gmritate,  Terentius  arte.**  Velleiut 
declares  (ii  17)«  that  the  ^  channs  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  dispkyed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius, 
and  A&anius.**  **  NVe  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,**  is  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian  (z.  I.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Noctes  Atticaa  (zv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
among  the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  assigned  to  Plantus,  and  ^e 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  £uled,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  othen  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  diuded 
to  above,  as  £ur  as  we  can  gather  fitnn  dieir  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  PaUkOae^  that  is,  were  free 
tnuislations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
vrriten  of  the  new  comedy.  There  b  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulus  Oellius  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Ploemm  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  pop> 
tions  of  the  drama  by  M  enander,  fhnn  which  it 
was  derived.  We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  tRmsfusions  were  per- 
formed, and  we  fed  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxti^position  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  Uie  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Obuicus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomede.    [W.  R.] 

CAECI'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volatenae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
•eems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caedna,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  enressly 
siud  to  have  been  natives  of  Volatemie.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
read  of  the  poet  Decins  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volaterrae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  ktely,  a  fondly 
of  this  name  at  the  modem  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiqoaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  fit>m 
the  ancient  Caecinae.  There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volteim  the  fomily  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
was  th«  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.  The  fomily  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  foneral  urns  the  cognomens  Gupu  and 
and  Tlapum :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  the  surnames  Qtrndrattu  and  Pladdtu ;  and 
various  othen  occur  below.  (Muller,  Etruaker^  vol. 
1.  p.  416,  &c.)  The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are: 

LA.  Cabcina,  of  Vobiterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  undentood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  **  Semestnum  ad 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI.**  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  fother  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  CHc.  ad  Fam.  rl  9;  Oralli,  Onom.  TidL  c  e.) 

2.  A.  Cabcina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battie  of 
Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar^s 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Qt^erdae^ 
which  be  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero*s  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
firom  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecnuu  (Suet.  Caea,  75 ;  Cic.  od  Fam,  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  66) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Farfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {AeL^Fam.  vi  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt  BeU.  A/r.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  authw  of  a  work  on  the  '^Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,**  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  authoritiM  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  {QuaesL 
NaL  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  {ad  Fam, 
vi.  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  {QmeiL  Nai.  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  CicerOb  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octarianus, 
sent  by  the  ktter  to  Cicero  in  b.  a  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Ait.  xvi  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  **Caecinam 
quendam  Volaterranum,**  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  vriih  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.    (Appian,  B,  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Cabcina  Sbvbrus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Batos  broke  out  in  the  neighbcuring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [BAxa]  He  immediately 
marohed  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  batUe,  in  which 
many  of  his  troopa  fell,  but  was  recalled  ahnost  im* 
mediately  afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  bis 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Oermanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29, 30,  32 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  112.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Oermanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Ger- 
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many,  and  wai  employed  by  Gennanicni,  in  the 
foUowing  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminina.  With 
tha  Tiew  of  diitncting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Cwcina  was  tent  with  forty  cohorta  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bmcteri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  OermanicnB  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fooght  bat  indeciaive  battle  with  Anninius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Anninius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [  Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Anm, 
I  31,  32,  56,  60,  61^—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appean  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppressron  of  Piso*s  con- 
spiracy;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  Utter  of  these 
motions,  in  whicn  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac  Ann.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caxcina  Paktub,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a«  n.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wile  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  EfK  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.lx.  16;  Martial,  i.  U;  Zonaraa,  xi  9.) 

6.  C.  Carcina  Larous,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Ckudiua,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  10 ;  Ascon. 
m  Seaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xviL  1.) 

7.  P.  Cabcina  Larous,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P,  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Cakina  Tuscua,  the  son  of  Nero*s  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  n.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burms,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  baniihed  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor*s  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  foUowing 
year.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20 ;  Suet.  Ner.  35 ;  Dion 
Cass.  IxiiL  18 ;  Tac.  Hi$L  uL  38.) 

9.  A.  Carcina  Alirnuh  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Liemnu  CbmMa),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  a.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of.  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Cacdna,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  ViteUinSb    Caecina  was  a  gmtt 
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&Tourite  with  the  aoldiera  His  penonal  prasenet 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  m 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider- 
able ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  amtnnoua, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troops^ 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitel- 
line, he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  d. 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twen^  fint.  In  hia 
mareh  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  theoountiy 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  brcanae  they 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  marehed  thraugh 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  grniter 
discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  dundering  the  country  ^ 
but  his  dress  gave  great  ofienoe  to  the  citiaena»  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  deek 
of  various  colours,  and  alio  trowsers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbariana.  People 
were  also  scandalised  at  his  wife  Salonina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
drsssed  in  purple. 

As  Plaoentia  was  garrisoned  by  the  tioopa  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caecina 
croesed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  dty. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attadc  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Ciemona.  Others  troops  were  eom> 
manded  by  Suetonius  Panllinns  and  Celsna,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skUI  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  aU  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxiona 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caedna  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  e6fort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  hud  an  ambush  at  a  phioe 
called  Castorum,  twdve  miles  frran  Cremona;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  vraa 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  foroea 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Others  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellioa  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neithei 
Caecina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  hia  sol- 
diers, tRe  former  through  desire  of  preserving  hia 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entefed 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  d.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  hi 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  vras  accordin^y  sent  against  hint. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  Verona,  and  mu^ht  with  his  numeroua  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measuies  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitel- 
lius^s  fleet.  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldien  to  take  the  oath  of  idlegiance  to  Vea* 
padan,  they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  thoD  near  Bedriacum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  when 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge, 
at  the  soooess  of  Antonius,  Caedna 
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\ff  Mt  Mildien,  and  tent  to  Antonhit  to  interaede 
on  their  behiH  AntoniuB  detpatehed  Cbecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
was  depriTed  of  his  eonsalship,  and  Roscius  Ren- 
ins elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac.  Higi.  L  52,  53,  61, 
67—70,  iL  20—26,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  iii. 
13,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  10,  14 ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
ir.  n.§3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caedna  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespanan  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titos,  as  he  rose  from  a  hanqoet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  Irvi.  16 ;  Suet 
Tie.  6.)  According  to  Aorelias  Victor  {Epk  10), 
Caedna  was  put  to  death  by  Titas  becanse  be  sos- 
pected  him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  LiciNius  CAScniA,  a  senator  attached  to 
Others  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tao.  ilitL  ii.  53),  may  p|ei^ 
haps  be  the  Lidnius  Caedna,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny,   {ff.  M  xz.  18.  s.  76.) 

CAECl'NA,  DETCIUS  ALBI'NUa,  a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Ratilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i.  599) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  roan  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  **  Ludlli  nobile  pignus,**  and 
whose  lather  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Tumns  and  JuvenaL  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Dedus,  son  of  Albinns,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with  Postumianus  {Saturn,  i.  2, 
init),  and  Dedus  the  ikther  is  identified  with 
Caedna  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Satomalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
AoreHus  Symmachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  elder  Dedus,  the  saturist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
addressed  (^.  vii.  35-65,  comp.  viii.  21),  that  he 
was  praefectus  urbi  in  a.  d.  802  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15.  s.  13  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  eclxxxvii.),  and 
that  horn  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  Uie 
foot-steps  of  Aurunca*s  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lncilius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  **  Lu- 
dlli (Ludli)  nobile  pignus**  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
who  have  included  a  LucUlut  or  LuadLua  (corrupt 
forms  of  Lmfiluu)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Ludlliua,  and 
assigned  by  Fabridue  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  artida.  (Fabric. 
BM.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
WemsdorfF,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wemsdorff,  Foet. 
Latin,  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p.  zxiL,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [ W.  R.] 

C.  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
tbe  younger,  spoken  of  by  (Scero  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cia 
adAU.'vt,  11,  13.) 

CALCULUS,  an  andent  Italian  bero  of  Pne- 
neste.  The  account  which  Servius  {ad  Aen,  vii. 
678)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
there  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  ai»- 
digdea^  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  ooeasion,  while  she  was  sitting  by  tbe  fire 
of  tiie  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  1^,  whereby 
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she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infimt  was 
found,  lying  by  the  nde  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vukan.  This  child  was  Caeeulus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  t<^ther  with  a  number  of  com- 
lades  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  wdght  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
pnyed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  fiame.  This 
mirede  induced  the  people  to  recognise  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  {indigetes)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeeulus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcai],  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeeulus  with  KoUt  and 
cateo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeeulus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeeulus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeeulus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Heliff* 
d.  Rom.  i.  p.  88,  Ac ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  «.  d.  PemaL 
p.  761,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Clandins,  censor 
B.  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
B.  c  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  n.  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Casdiciur.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDl'CIUS.  1.  L.  Cakdicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Servilius 
Prisons  Structus,  the  consul  of  tbe  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  ii.  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Caxdiciub,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  b.  a  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voicot 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Pint.  OamilL 
14 ;  Zonatas,  vii  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedidns,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  die  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter* 
I  ritory.  After  this  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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be  invited  to  beoome  their  genenl,  and  according 
to  another  aocoont  he  himself  canied  to  CamillaB 
the  decree  of  the  aenate  appointing  him  to  the  oom- 
-nand.  (Liv.  t.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  ObU,  5.) 

S.  C.  Casdicius,  one  of  the  legate*  of  the  con- 
iol  L.  Pbpiwu  Conor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnitea  in  b.  c.  293. 
{Ur.  z.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cabdicii7B  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  eonanl  &  c.  256, 
died  in  hit  oonaalahip,  and  was  nicceeded  in  the 
oflke  by  M.  Atilini  Regultts.   (Fast  Capit) 

CAEDICUS,  two  mythical  peraonages  in  Vir- 
gfl*a  Aeneid  (iz.  360,  z.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etroican  army,  who  ia  aaid  to  haTe 
come  to  Rome  at  the  inyitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  haye  settled  with  his  troops 
en  the  hill  eaUed  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitos  observes.  (Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqai- 
nius  Priicns,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festos  («.  «.  TVcswrn  vioum), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caides  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festos,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage (t.  V,  OaeUuB  JI/om),  IKonysins  (iL  36),  and 
Varro  {L.  L,  v.  46,  ed.  Mttller),  state  that  Cades 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  firagments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  oonsiderB^Iy  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
TuUins,  aftttwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Yivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tade  of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migmtions  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
tlius  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
HuL  </Rome^  vol  I  p.  381,  Ac.;  Mttller,  JSJ/mi&er, 
vol  i.  p.  1 16,  &c) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian*  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (Plut  SuiL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
CaeUug  Taa,  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caeiius  ia  frequently 
confounded  with  Caedliuc  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  oentury  b.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  coniulship  was  C.  Caeiius  Caldus  in 
B.C.  94.  There  were  only  two  femily-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rufus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  fireedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cablxusl 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  CoeUomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
ail  the  members  of  thia  gens  hi^  the  surname  Tri- 
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costos,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanoa  wm 
doubtedly  given  to  the  fiunily  dwelliqg  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distmgoish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VaOINIUS  TmOOflTUBCABLIOMOMTANCn, 

consul  &  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albns  Regil- 
lensia,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  hike  Regillus  was  fooght.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  sospected  his  coUai^ue, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Air 
BINDS,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  iL  21;  Dionys.  vi  2.) 

2.  A.  V1R6INIUB  A.  F.  TmoosTirs  Caxuomok- 
TANUB,  called  by  Dionyaius  A.  Vixginiua  Mnmianm, 
consul  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Pievioua  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volaci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitne.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  pleba.  (Liv.  ii  28---30 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  m  OonuL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  ViRGiNiUfl  A  F.  A.  N.  Trioostus  Cab- 
LiOM  ONTANUH,  SOU  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  aimy 
was  neariy  destroyed  in  ceiis«|uence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionyi.  iz.  AG;  Disd. 
zL70.) 

4.  Sr.  ViROXNius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Trkxmtus  Cab- 
LiOMONTANUS,  son  of  Na  2,  consul  b.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iiL 
31 ;  Dionya.  z.  31 ;  Diod.  zii  4  ;  Cenaoc  d»  Dk 
N<a,  17.) 

5.  T.  ViRoiNius  T.  p.  Trioostus  Cabliokon^ 
TANUR,  consul  B.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Dionys^ 
zi.  51  ;  Diod.  zii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  Cablios, 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speedi,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caeiius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Oell. 
L  15.) 

2.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  IQyii- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  zliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  phw^ed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna^s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronins, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  handa  of  the  Marian 
party.    (VaL  Maz.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  praoeding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  g.  74.    (Cic  c  Ferr.  i  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  fimn  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Ulybaeuro,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
thia  CaeUns  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  c.  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Cadius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic  pro 
Flaeci.) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  ooQeagnes  upon  ths 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  againsl  Cmami 
(Cael.  ^,  Gc  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Cablius,  a  fiiend  and  feUower  of  M.  An- 
toniiM,  attacked  by  Cicero.    {Pkil.  ziiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Cablius,  an  lunrer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
■ome  deatiogi.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  5,  6,  TiL  S, 
xui.  8.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antipatbr.] 
CAELIUS  APICIU8.    [Awctosl] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANU&  [Aubslunus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.     [Balbinub.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cctrsor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.    [Rosciua] 
CAELIUS  SABINU&    [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUM 

[SY1IF06IU&] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [Vinicianub.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Veipauan,  was  ori- 
ginally a  fipoedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claadiuc  After  the  death  of  hii  wife 
Flafia  DomitiUa,  Veepanan  took  her  to  lire  witii 
him  and  treated  her  dmoit  as  his  Itgil  wife.  She 
had  Tery  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac* 
quired  immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  feTonr  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  ooncabmes  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cast.  IzrL 
14 ;  Soet.  Feip,  S,  21,  Jhm.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPAHIUS.  I.  Of  TairBcina,  a  town 
in  Latiam,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  fer  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
orertaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  &  a  63.  (Cic.  m  CHaL  iiL 
6 ;  Sail  Oit  46,  47,  56.) 

2.  A  diflerent  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  b.  &  46.   {Ad  Faun,  iz.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  Uieir  oratory.  They  were  Texy  indu»- 
trious  and  laborious,  but  their  ontory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BruL  69,  pro 
OuenL  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QuintiL  It.  2.  §  19,  tL  1.  §  41,  8.  §  39.) 

CAE'PI AS  was,  according  to  Dion  Casrius  (zIt. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassins  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  femily  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Stbmma  Cabpionum. 


4.  Q.  Fabiua  Mazimus 

Cos.  B.a  142. 


1.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  258. 

2.  Cn.  Serviliui  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  208. 

I 
8.  Cn.  ServiUui  Cftepio,  Cos.  b.  a  169. 

L 


I.  Servuii 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio^ 

Cos.  &  a  141,  Cens.B.&125. 


),  Q.  Serviut 


6.  Q^  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.a  140. 


rilii 


7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio^ 
Cos.  B.al06. 


f 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest.  b.  a  100, 
flurried  livia,  the  sister  of  M.  livius  Drusus. 


8.  Q.  Servilras  Caqiio,  Tri- 
bimaa  Militum,  &  c.  72. 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Bmtnt, 

the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 

Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 

but   adopted    by  No.   9« 

.    [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  oonsol 
b.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  saOed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabbus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Sbryiliub  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
b.  a  21 3 ;  cimile  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Ronan 
ganenl  who  tSmght  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Servilia,  married 
H.  Junius  Brutna. 
[Bautus,No.20.] 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Lidnius  Lncnllttfy 
Coa.  &  a  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbouthood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  SicOy,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpidus 
Qalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Ortseoe,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  XXV.  2,  zxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38. 
XXX,  1,  19,  24,  XXXV.  23,  xli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbhvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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be  invited  to  become  their  genenl,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himaelf  carried  to  CamiUoi 
the  decree  of  the  aenate  appointing  him  to  the  oom- 
"nand.  (Liv.  t.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  ObU.  5.) 

S.  C.  CASDICIU8,  one  of  the  legate*  of  the  con- 
iol  L.  Pbpiwu  Conor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  gnat  battle  with  the  Samnitea  in  b.  c.  293. 
(lir.  z.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cabdiciub  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  eonanl  &  c.  256, 
died  in  hit  contnlahip,  and  was  looceeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atiliot  Regulua.   (Fast  Capit) 

CAEDICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vii^ 
gU*8  Aeneid  (ix.  360,  z.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAEXIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etroscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  eariy 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  lull  called  after  him  the  Cadian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitos  observes.  {Anu^  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nios  Piisens,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mntihited  passage  of  Festos  («.  «.  Tiueum  viomn)^ 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festos,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage (t.  «L  OaeUuB  MoH$)y  IMonysios  (iL  36),  and 
Varro  (L.  L,  v.  46,  ed.  MttUer),  state  that  Cades 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romolos  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  stoxy,  which 
is  pnserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  CLsudins, 
of  which  considerable  fingments  wen  discovered  at 
Lyons,  di£fen  considerd)ly  finom  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
TuUius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Cades  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tode  of  disasten  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
nmains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
tlius  npresented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
HuL  </Rome^  voL  i  p.  381,  Ac.;  M'dller, ^/nwfer, 
voL  i.  p.  116,  &c) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empin 
referred  to  by  TnbeUius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian*  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness    (Plut.  SulL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occun  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilins,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
OaeUug  Ttu.  (Eckhd,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caedliuc  The  gens  trsioed  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  memben  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fint  century  b.  c. :  the  fint  who 
obtained  the  conanlship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.  c  94.  There  were  only  two  femily-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rofus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  fireedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Caiuus. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanus), 
tile  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  memben  of  thia  gens  hi^  the  surname  Tri- 


CAELIUS. 

costos,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus 
doubtedly  given  to  the  femily  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  othen  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.VmOINIUSTRHXMTUBCABUOMONTAMCn, 

consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albas  Regil- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  hike  Regillas  was  fought.  Ae- 
cording  to  tlie  same  accounts,  Poetumiua  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  coHeague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  baicle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  yean  earlier.  [  Ai/> 
BINU8,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  ii  21 ;  Dionya.  vi  2.) 

2.  A.  ViRGiNius  A.  p.  Tbioostus  Cabliomohf- 
TANiffl,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Vixginiua  Mhmtanm, 
consul  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previoua  to  the 
secession  he  had  marehed  against  the  Volsd,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitne.  He  is  mmtioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  28-~30 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  m  OonmL  p.  76, 
ed.  Orelli.) 

8.  A.  ViRGiNiufl  A.  p.  A.  N.  Tmcoarua  Cab- 
LiOM  ONTANUH,  SOU  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marehed 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  be  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  aimy 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  cense^ence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  iL  63;  Dionyi.  ix.  66;  Disd. 
XL  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Viroxnius  a.  p.  A.  n.  TfuooaraB  Cab- 
LioMONTANUS,  SOU  of  No.  2,  consul  b.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  Indi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  cdebnted  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31 ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL  4  ;  Cenaor.  <fe  Die 
Nat  17.) 

5.  T.  ViRGiNius  T.  p.  Trioostus  Cabliomon- 
TAN UR,  consul  B.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iiL  65 ;  Dionys^ 
xi.  51;  Diod.  xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUa  1.  M.  Cablior, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Odl. 
l15.) 

2.  L.  Cablius,  conmianded  as  legate  in  lUyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  phwed  in  the  command  of 
Plaoentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  a  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna*s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronins, 
that  he  might  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.    (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c.  74.    (Cic  c  Ferr.  i  60.) 

5.  M.  Cabuus,  a  Roman  knight,  firom  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelios  was  still  young  at  this  time,  &  a  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Cadius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaocus,  b.  c.  69.  (Cic  pro 
Flaee.4,) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribime  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  51* 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  ooUeagnes  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against 
(Cael.  ^,  Ck.  ad  Fata,  viii  8.) 


CABNIS. 

7.  Q.  Cablivs,  a  fiiend  and  Mower  of  M.  An- 
toniiM,  attacked  hy  Cieeio.    {Phil.  ziii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Cabuur,  an  nmirer,  wiUi  whom  Cicero  had 
•ome  dealingi.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xii.  5,  6,  TiL  S, 
ziii  8.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antipateiu] 
CAELIUS  APICIU8.    [Apiara.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aumuanus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.    [Baliiinv8.1 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cctiisor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.    [Roeciua] 
CAELIUS  SABINU&    [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUM 
[SvHPoaua.] 
CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.    [VimciANua.] 
CAENIS,  the  concnbine  of  Veipauan,  was  ori- 
ginally a  fipeedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  dandiua.    After  the  death  of  hii  wife 
Flafia  Domitilla,  Veipanan  took  her  to  lire  witii 
him  and  treated  her  i^oit  aa  his  legal  wife.    She 
had  Teij  great  inflaence  with  Vespaiian,  and  ac* 
quired  immeniie  wealth  from  the  preiente  pfeeented 
to  her  hj  thoee  who  wiihed  to  gain  the  feTonr  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
•ome  cmtem^     After  her  dea^  Veepanan  kept 
aumj  eoneabinea  in  her  phioe.    (IHon  GaM^  bm. 
14;  Suet.  r«p.  3, 21,  Dom.  12.) 


CAEPIO. 
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M.  CAEPAOtlUS.  1.  Of  TartBcina,  a  town 
in  Latiom,  was  one  of  Catiline^s  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  pmnt  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
pnrpose  when  the  oonspirators  were  apprehended 
Dy  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  hack  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  ezecnted  with  the  other  oonspira- 
tors in  the  Tnllianum,  &  a  63.  (Cic  m  Cbt  iii. 
6 ;  Sail  Oit  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  46.   {Ad  Fam,  ix.  28.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortenuus,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  weir  oratory.  They  were  very  indn»- 
trious  and  laborious,  but  their  omtory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BnU.  69,  pro 
OuenL  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QnintiL  It.  2.  §  19,  vi  1.  §  41,  8.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  waa,  according  to  Dion  Casrius  (zlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octaviua,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Angustua.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassias  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  femily  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


I 


Stbhma  Caspxonum. 
1.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  258. 
%  Cn.  ServHiui  Caepio,  Cos.  n.  a  208. 

I 

8.  Cd.  SerriHni  Caepio,  Coi.  &  c  169. 

L 


4.  Q.  Fahina  Mazimus 
Scrviliausi  Cos.  B.&  142. 


1.  Servilii 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio^ 

Coi.  &a  141,  Cens.  B.a  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.a  140. 


rilii 


7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.  a  106. 


f 


9.  Q.  Servilius  Caqiio,  Tri- 
bvna  Militam,  &  a  72. 

I 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio^  Qnaest.  b.  a  1 00, 
married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livins  Drusns. 


12.  Q.  Serviliua  Caepio  Brutnt, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Jnliua 
Caeaar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9« 
[Bbutub,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Sbrvilito  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  consul 
B.  c.  258,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesns,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabbus,  Noi  1. 

2.  Cn.  SBRyiLitTS  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  gnmdson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1 .  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
b.  c.  218 ;  dunle  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  208.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Rinnan 
gnieral  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Servilia,  married 
H.  Junius  Brutaa. 
[BAirrus»No.20.] 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Lidnius  Lacnllttfy 
Coi.  &  a  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  irith  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  preyent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Qalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c.  1.Q2, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encouiage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  Antiodius.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xzT.  2,  xzviii.  10,  88,  46,  zziz.  38. 
zxz,  1,  19,  24,  zxxT.  23,  zli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbhvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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be  invited  to  beoome  their  genenl,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  hinuelf  carried  to  Camillai 
the  decree  of  the  aenate  appointing  him  to  the  oom- 
"nand.   (Liv.  t.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  ObU.  6.) 

3.  C.  CASDICIU8,  one  of  the  legatee  of  the  con- 
iol  L.  PbpijiaB  Curaor,  conunanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnitet  in  b.  c.  293. 
(liv.  X.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Caxdicids  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  eonfal  &  c.  256, 
died  in  his  conealship,  and  was  sacceeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulns.   (Fast.  Capit) 

CA£a>ICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gU*s  Aeneid  (iz.  360,  z.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etmacan  army,  who  ia  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  eariy 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  lull  allied  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  {Ann,  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priicus,  and  this  is  in  aoeordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festns  («.  «.  T\ueum  weum)^ 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  qwken 
of  as  brothers.  Festos,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage («.  V.  OaeUuB  M<mi)y  Dionysiua  (iL  36),  and 
Varro  (A  L.  v.  46,  ed.  M'dller),  state  that  Ca^es 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  stoxy,  which 
is  pTOierved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  difiers  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Serviua 
Tullins,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  fi>llower  of  Caeles  Yivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  bo  called  after  the  mune  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
tlius  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hi$L  o/Rome^  vol  I  p.  381,  Ac.;  MuUer,JE7lnwfer, 
vol  i.  p.  116,  &C.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  TrebeUius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COFLIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.     (Plut.  SulL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelins  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Cadiw  Tax.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caedlins.  The  gens  tnced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  oonaulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.C.  94.  There  were  only  two  femily-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rufus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  fivedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cablius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  thia  gens  hSi  the  surname  Tri- 


CAELIUS. 

costns,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus 
doubtedlv  given  to  the  iamily  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  bill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  tho 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VmOINIUa  TrIOOSTUS  CABLIOMONTANOa, 

consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postnmlus  Albus  Regit- 
lensia,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  hike  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumina  reaigned 
the  consulship  because  he  soapected  his  oolleogne, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle^ 
however,  is  usually  phued  two  yean  earlier.  {Air 
BiNua,  No.  L]     (Liv.  iL  21 ;  Dionys.  vi  2.) 

2.  A.  ViReiNiua  A.  f.  Trioostos  Cabuomon- 
TANUS,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginins  Momiamit, 
consul  b.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previona  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsd,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitiae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysiua  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  pleba.  (Liv.  ii  28---30 ; 
DionjTs.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  m  OormeL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  ViRGiNiUfl  A.  F.  A.  N.  TaiooflTus  Cab- 
LioMONTANUH,  SOU  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
Mainst  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  anay 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  owo 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionyi.  ix.  56;  Disd. 
XL  70.) 

4.  Sr.  ViROiNxus  A.  f.  A.  n.  Tmooffrus  Cab- 
LIOMONTANU8,  son  of  Na  2,  consul  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculaieo  are  said  to 
have  been  cdebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iiL 
31 ;  Dionys.  z.  31 ;  DxmL  xii.  4  ;  Cenaor.  de  /M* 
Nat  17.) 

5.  T.  ViRoiNius  T.  F.  Trioostus  CABLIOirO?»- 
T AN UR,  consul  B.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Dionys. 
zi.  51;  Diod.  zii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  CABtioa, 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Odl. 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Cablids,  commanded  as  legate  in  lUyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  B.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.     (Liv.  zliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  a  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna*s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronios, 
that  he  might  not  fisdl  into  the  handa  of  the  Marian 
party.    (Val.  Maz.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c.  74.    (Cic  c  Verr,  i  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicera  says  that 
this  CaeUus  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  &  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic  pn 
Fheci.) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribtme  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  ooUeagnes  open  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against 
(Cael.  op.  Ck.  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.) 


CAENIS. 

7.  Q.  Cablius,  a  fnend  and  Mower  of  M.  An- 
toniiM,  attacked  by  Cioero.    {Pkil.  ziii  2,  12.) 

8.  Cablius,  an  nmirer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
■ome  dealing!.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  zii.  5,  6,  TiL  S, 
ziii  2L) 

CAELIU8  ANTIPATER.    [Antipatmu] 
CAELIUS  APICIU8.    [Awaoa] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANU&  [Auulianus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.    [Baliiinv8.1 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cctiisor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  R0SCIU8.    [Roecius.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS.    [Sabinur] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS    SYMPOSIUM 
[SYMPosnis.] 
CAELIUS  VINICIANU8.    [Vinicianub.] 
CAENIS,  the  ooncnbine  of  Veipaiian,  was  ori- 
ginally a  fipeedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Clandiiu.    After  the  death  of' hit  wife 
Flafia  Domitalla,  Veraanan  took  her  to  lire  with 
him  and  treated  her  almoit  as  his  legal  wife.    She 
had  Tery  great  infloenoe  with  Veepaaian,  and  ac- 
quired immenie  wealth  from  the  preaente  preeented 
to  her  by  thoee  who  wiihed  to  gain  the  feTonr  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  howerer,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt     After  her  death,  Vespanan  kept 
many  ooncabinee  in  her  phioe.    (Dion  CaM.  IzrL 
14;  Suet.  Ftip.  3, 21,  JMrm,  12.) 


CAEPIO. 
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BC.  CAEPAHIUS.  1.  Of  Taitacina,  a  town 
in  Latiam,  was  one  of  Catiline*s  conspirators,  who 
was  to  indnce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  fer  the 
porpose  when  the  oonspuators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  dty^  but  was 
OTertaken  in  his  flight,  earned  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspim- 
tors  in  the  Tullianum,  &  a  63.  (Cic  m  QU,  iiL 
6;  Sail  Oit  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  difieront  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cioero  in  b.  &  46.   {Ad  Faun,  iz.  28.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothera,  contem- 
porsries  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestonhip,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  tneir  oratory.  They  were  Texy  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  omtory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  Bnd.  69,  pro 
OuenL  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QuintiL  iT.  2.  §  19,  tL  1.  §  41,  8.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Casnus  (zlr. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  howerer,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassins  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patridan  femily  of 
the  Serrilia  gens. 


Stbmma  Cabpionum. 

1.  Cn«  Senrilius  Caepio,  Coa  &  c  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serrilins  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  203. 

I 
8.  Cn.  Servifiui  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  169. 


4.  Q.  Fabiua  Kazinnis 

Co8.B.al42. 


Senruius 


5.  Cn.  Senrilius  Caepio, 

Coi.&c.l41,  Cens.B.&125. 


6.  Q.  Senriuns  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.al40. 

7.  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.al06. 


f 


9.  Q.  Serrilius  Caqiio,  Tri- 
bsnaa  Militnm,  &  c.  72. 


8.  Q.  Serviliui  Caepio,  Quaest.  b.  a  100, 
married  livia,  the  sister  of  M.  lirius  Drusns. 


12.  Q.  Serriliua  Caepio  Bmtna, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caeaar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9« 
[Bbutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  oonsol 
b.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  ezpedition,  see 
Blabmus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  SBRyiLiiTS  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  ponti£f  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
B.  c.  213 ;  ciuule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 
gaiienl  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Serrilia,  married 
H.  Junius  Brutna. 
[BAirrus,No.20.] 


11.  Senriiia,  married 
L.  Lkinins  Lncnlluf  ^ 
Cos.  &  a  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  ndghbouthood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpidus 
Qalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Qreece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  zzT.  2,  zzviii.  10,  38,  46,  zziz.  38, 
zzz,  1, 19,  24,  zzzv.  23,  zli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbhvilivs  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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be  invited  to  become  their  genenl,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  CamiUus 
the  decree  of  the  aenate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
naand.  (Liv.  t.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  ObU,  5.) 

3.  C.  CASDICIU8,  one  of  the  legatee  of  the  con- 
iol  L.  PapiMU  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnitet  in  b.  c.  293. 
(liv.  z.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cabdiciitb  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  eonanl  &  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.   (Fast  Capit) 

CA£a>ICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vii^ 
gil*s  Aeneid  (iz.  360,  z.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann,  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  PriscuB,  and  this  is  in  aoeoraanoe  with  a 
mutilated  paoage  of  Festus  («.  «l  1\t9eum  viaim)^ 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage (t.  V.  OaeUuB  Mom),  Dionysins  (iL  36),  and 
Varro  (L.  L,  v.  46,  ed.  Muller),  state  that  Ca^es 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  pieierved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  di£fen  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullins,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
tlius  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
HvL  tfRome^  voL  i  p.  381,  Ac.;  Muller, ^/rasiEtfr, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  &c) 

CAELESTrNUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian*  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  SuUa,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrennesa     (Plut.  SnlL  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  mime  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L, 
Caelitu  Tax.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  f^quently 
confounded  with  Caecilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  oentury  b.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.  c  94.  There  were  only  two  bmily*namM  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rufus:  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  freedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Caxliusl 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Co«Uomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  thia  gens  luul  the  surname  Tri- 
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costns,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  ma  m- 
doubtedly  given  to  the  fiunily  dwelliqg  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gena 

1.  T.  ViROiNiua  Tricx)8TU8  Cabliomontanoi, 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regil- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  hike  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  yean  earlier.  [  Air 
BXND8,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  ii  21 ;  Dionya.  vi  2.) 

2.  A.  V1B6INIUB  A.  p.  TRI008TU8  Cabuomon- 
TANUS,  called  by  Dionyaius  A.  Virginius  MotUumu, 
consul  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
ho  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitne.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysiua  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  28 — 30 ; 
Dionya  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Asoon.  m  CorneL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  VxRGiNXUfl  A.  p.  A.  N.  Tricostus  Cab- 
LiOM 0NTANU8,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
wainst  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
n^ligenoe.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  IHonyi.  iz.  5G;  Disd. 
zi.  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Viboxnivs  a.  f.  A.  n.  TBiooarus  Cab- 
LIOMONTAICU8,  son  of  Na  2,  consul  b.  &  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  Indi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  cdebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iiL 
31 ;  Dionys.  z.  31 ;  Diod.  zii.  4  ;  Cenaor.  <fe  Die 
MK.  17.) 

5.  T.  V1R01NXU8  T.  p.  Trioostus  Cabi.ioicon- 
TANUA,  consul  B.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iiL  65 ;  Dionys. 
zi.  51;  Diod.ziL27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  CABtios, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelina  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Gell. 
LIS.) 

2.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  lUyii- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ol>> 
tain  possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  gairisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  zliiL  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  phwed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  n.  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna^s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronins, 
that  he  might  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.    (VaL  Maz.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c  74.    (Cic  c  Veir.  L  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  frtnn  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  47.)  As  Cioero  says  that 
this  Caelitts  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  c.  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Cadius  who  is  mentiooed 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic.  pro 
Flaee,  4.) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  bl  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  ooUeogoes  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  againsl  Caesar 
(Cael.  ^.  Ck.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Cablius,  a  fnend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
toniM,  attacked  by  Cieeio.    ^Pkil.  ziii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Caslius,  an  niorer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
some  dealing!.  (Ck.  ad  AU,  xii.  5,  6,  tIL  S, 
xUL  8.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antipatmi.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.    [Apictto.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANU&  [Aubslunus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINU8.     [BALBorva.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cctrsor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.    [Roeciva] 
CAELIUS  SABINU&    [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIUM 
fSYMPoaiua.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [VunciANua.] 
CAENIS,  the  concabine  of  Veapadan,  was  ori- 
ginally a  fipeedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
&e  emperor  Clandiut.  After  the  deaUi  of  hia  wifo 
Flafia  Domitilla,  Veraanan  took  her  to  lire  with 
him  and  treated  her  alraott  as  his  le^  wife.  She 
bad  Tery  great  influence  with  Veepaeian,  and  ae- 
quired  immenie  wealth  from  the  presents  preeented 
to  her  by  thoee  who  wished  to  gain  the  fiiTonr  of 
the  emperor.  DomitiaB,  howeTer,  treated  her  widi 
aome  contempt  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
Bumy  coneabinee  in  her  place.  (Dion  GaM.  Ixri 
14s  Suet.  re9>.  3,21,  Dom.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tamuana,  a  town 
in  Latium,  was  one  of  Catiline^s  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  dty,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  earned  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  b.  a  63.  (Cic  m  OU,  iiL 
6 ;  Sail.  Cbl  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  difieront  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  m  b.  &  46.   {Ad  Fam.  is.  28.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  tneir  oratory.  They  were  very  indu»- 
trious  and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BnU.  69,  pro 
CluenL  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QaintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  tL  1.  §  41,  8.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Casnus  (xlr. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Caasius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Servilia  gena. 


Stbmma  Cabpxonum. 

1.  Cn«  Senrilins  Caemo,  Cos.  b.  c  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serviliui  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  a  203. 

I 
8.  Cn.  ServiUui  Caepio,  Coa.  b.  c.  169. 


4.  Q.  FaibiBB  Maximna 
ServiliaBBa,  Cos.  B.a  142. 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Coi.  &C.  141,  Cena.  B.C.  125. 


6.  Q.  Serviuna  Caepio, 
Coa.B.c.140. 

7.  Q.  Servilina  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.al06. 


T 


8.  Q.  Serviliua  Caepio,  Quaeat  b.  a  100, 
flurried  livia,  the  aister  of  M.  liviua  Druaua. 


8.  Q.  Serviliua  Caqiio,  Tri- 
bona  Milttum,  &  a  72. 

I 

12.  Q.  Serviliua  Caepio  Brutna, 

the  murderer  of  C.  Juliua 

Caeaar.  Theaonof  No.  10, 

but    adopted    by  No.    9* 

.    [Brutub,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  oonaol 
b.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  Ma 
colleague,  C.  Semproniua  Bheans,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
BLABRtJS,  No.  I. 

2.  Cn.  SxRYiLiua  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  waa 
probably  a  grandaon,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
B.  a  218 ;  cimile  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtauned  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  aa  hia  province,  and  he  waa  the  last  Roman 
gnieral  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Servilia,  mairied 
H.  Juniua  Brutua. 
[Bbutus,No.20.] 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Lidnius  Lacnllttfy 
Coa.  b.  a  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbonihood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preaerved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Snlpicius 
Qalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  lagatea  into  Greece,  to 
encouraoe  the  Roman  alliea  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wiu  Antiochua.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  zxv.  2,  xzviu.  10,  38,  46,  zziz.  38. 
zxx,  1, 19,  24,  zxzv.  23,  zli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbhvilivs  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  aon  of 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xli.  26)  cnrvle  oedile  b.  c*  179,  wken 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  garoet  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occoned ;  and  praetor 
B.  c.  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Far- 
ther Spain.  On  hia  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renoonoe 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Peneus ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippua.  Caepio  re- 
'  mained  in  Italy ;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Lit.  zl  59,  zli.  *26,  xlii  25,  xliii.  13, 
14,  17  ;   Cic.  Brut.  20.  ds  SetwcL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabiub  Maximus  SxaviLiANua,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  &  c.  142,  was  adopted  by  Q^  Far 
bins  Maximus.   [MAXiifu&.] 

5.  Cn.  Skrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  b.  c.  141  (Cic.  odAtL  ziL  5,  dis 
Fin,  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  oensorahip 
one  of  the  aquaeduct^  the  Aqua  Tepultij  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Froo- 
tin.  di  Aquaed.  8 ;  Cic.  Verr,  i  55 ;  VelL  Pat  ii. 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Sbrvili ub  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  &  a  140  with  C.  Laelina  (Cic  BruL 
43 ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabios 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfiftvounble  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  fiu*  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  dechire  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
fiiithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  tenns  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio^  Bat  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntom.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crowed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  lifo.  ( Appian,  Higp,  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
^mL  54 ;  Flor.  ii  17;  £utrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  t.  4 ; 
Veil  Pat  U.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Anrel.  Vict 
de  Vir.  Ill,  71 ;  Died,  xxzii.  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldien  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  neariy 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  IzziiL  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  last'mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  chiised  by  Cicero  {BruL  25)  among  the  Roman 
oraton.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompeios.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
5.  $1;  Cic  pro  Font  7.) 

7*  Q.  Sbbvilius  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  alwut  b.  c.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  ^m 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
Lusitaniana,  as  propraetor,  in  b.  a  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
i  13)2  bat  Eutrqiius  (iv  27)  it  th?  only  writer. 
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as  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  who  refera  to  hia  vieioriea 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  coosol,  b.  &  106,  with  C 
Atilius  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  veatoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Onechaa. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepie^s  law,  appean 
tolerably  certain  from  a  paasage  of  Tacitoa  (^wi. 
zii.  60);  though  maoy  modem  writen  have  in&i^ 
red,  from  Jalius  Obseqneos  (c  101),  that  hia  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  aenate  and  the  eqaites  in 
common.  It  aeems,  however,  that  this  htw  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teatonea  wen  thresCening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  provinee  of  Oallia  Nar- 
bonensis.    The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  Uie  meet  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  waa  enoimoua ;  but  he  waa  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  aa  the  aubaeqoent  de- 
struction of  his  array  and  his  own  unhappy  fote 
were  r^arded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  hia  sacri- 
legious act.    Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  ^Aurora 
Tolosanum  habet.**  (Streb.  iv.  p.  188;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  zcviL  p.  41  ;  Gell.  iii.  9 ;  Justin.  xxxiL  3; 
Oros.  V.  15.)    He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  105),  in  which 
some  writen  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  eonsul  Cn.  MaUius,  or  Manliua,  waa 
aent  with  another  conaular  army  into  Oallia  Nar- 
bonenaia.    Aa  however  Caepio  and  Mallioa  coald 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  Iwving  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.     Soon  afterwards^ 
M.  Aurelius  Scanrus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and    Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,   that   they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  fint  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeatiiw  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marehed  towards  the  consul.     Still,  however,  he 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him;  he  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself^  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  eneasy.     At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  foimidaUe  eneny  in 
their  front,  Uie  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generala :  their  diacord 
waa  fiitaL     The  Roman  aoldien  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.     But  thia  did  not 
mend  matters.    The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Florus  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  MaUius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.    But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.    Both  armies  were  utteriy  defeated ; 
80,000  soldien  and  40,000  camp-foUowen  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  waa  one  of  the  moat  complete  defeata  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  bkttk  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.    (Dioa 
Cass.  Frag,  zcviii  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Lav.  E^  67, 
Oroa.  V.  16;  SaU.  Jug,  114;   Flor.  iii.  3;  Tac 
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Onm,  S7i  VeD.  PaU  U.  18;  VaL  Max.  ir.  7.  S  S; 
Plat  Afar.  19,  Sertor.  S,  Ximk/L  27.) 

Caepio  niniTed  the  battle,  bat  was  deprived  of 
the  impaiam  by  the  people.  Ten  jean  afterwards 
(b.  c  95)  ho  was  brougnt  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Norburas  on  aoconnt  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L.  Licinius  Crsssus,  who  was  cousol  in  that  year 
(Cic.  BrmL  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  18.)  But  according  to  the 
more  genendlv  rsceiTod  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tnbune  L. 
Antistius  R^iinus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(VaL Max.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Cie.  ;>n>  BaO,  11.) 

8.  Q.  Skrvilivs  Cabpio,  quaestor  urinnus  in 
B.  c.  100.  He  tmnr.haTe  been  the  son  of  No.  7» 
but  as  the  latter  m  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quaestonhip 
aix  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestonhip  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
&ituminus,  and  when  Satuninus  insisted  upon  put- 
ting the  kw  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  inteiTupted  the  voting  by 
Ibree  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
bemg  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (»u{/estot),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
occasion  Uiat  T.  Betncius  Barras  spoke  against 
him.  The  oiation  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praecooinus  SUlo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  ( AncL  ad  fferam. 
I  12;  Cic.  Bm^.  46, 66.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  n.  c.  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judidaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar* 
ringea,  by  which  we  are  to  undentand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Dnisua  and  Dmsus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modem  writen  would  interpret 
it.  The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  1. 
8.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaden  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  (repetumdae),  and  L.  Marcins  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambUw),  Both  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  foiled,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himsell  (Dion  Caaa.  Fra^.  eix.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
Flor.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  If,  N.  xxviii  9.  a.  41 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom,  46,  BruL  62,  oro  Scaur.  1 ;  AsQpn.  ta 
Seamr,  p.  21,  ed.  OreUi.)  The  assassination  of 
Dmsna  shortly  afterwarda  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.   (AnreL  Vict  de  Vir.  RL  66.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  B.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  brinff  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  m 
Scamr,  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  Imte  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  Die  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
fint  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy^s  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (n.  c.  90.) 
(Appian,  B,  C.  L  40,  44 ;  Liv.  EpU.  78.) 

9.  Q.  SsRviLius  Cabpio,  son  of  Na  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldien  in  the  war  against  Spartacus, 
B.  a  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  Is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Utioensis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Utioensis.  (PluU  Cai, 
AfM.8,  11.) 

10.    11.   SXRVILIAB.      [SbBVILLA.] 

12.  Q.  SsRvaiua  Cabpio  Brutttb.  [Brittus, 
No.  21.] 

IS.  Cn.  SsRViLiua  Cabpio,  the  fother  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.     (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiL  20.) 

14.  Sbrvilius  Cabpio,  was  one  of  Caesar^s 
supporten  in  his  consulship  (&  c.  69)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  fovour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey*li  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Cbei.  21 ;  Plut.  Ca€s. 
1 4,  Pomp.  47  i  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CAETPIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  b.  c.  22.  ne  was  accused  of 
treason  (mo^eftot)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  91 ;  Suet.  Amo. 
19,  7V&  8 ;  Senec  d»  Ckm.  9,  d»  BrmriL  ViL  6.) 

CAFPIO  CRlSPrNUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Granius  Maroellua,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  tieaaon  in  a.  D.  16.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informen  under  Tibe- 
rius^ (Tac  Ann.  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxi.  4. 
s^  10)^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA^  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  ner  acquirements 
and  a  great  lo^  of  philosophical  punults.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  leal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  AsiaT  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
b.  a  46,  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  {Ad.  AtL  tdL  61,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion  with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
for  this  chaige  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
the  only  focta  which  axe  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  dnzing  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  ms  ad- 
dressed to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Qointi- 
lian.  (vi  8.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Calenns  woold 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  Idyll  of  Ansonins  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  m  praeeepUa 
omnilnu  entons  mveriiatem^  m  ^Mtolu  ad  CaerdUam 
subesMe  petulanOam,  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunUy  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  andent  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gkn&]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julina  Caesar,  praetor  in  &  c. 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  nil  life  oi  Aelius  Verus  (c  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin : 
l.That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  thelanguage 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant. 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  {eae$ua)  out  of  his  mother*s  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (pae$ane»)  on  his 
bead ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-ooloured  (oiem) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supematuml  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  (s. «. 
Cboar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Oaenr 
and  caetariei  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  ktaa,  **  hair,**  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Senr.  ad  Vuy.  Aen.  I  290;   Plin.  H,  M 
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fiL7.  s^9;  Solin.!.  §62;  Zonae  z.  11),  aioae 
without  doubt  from  a  fidse  etymology.  With 
respeet  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  {L  «.),  by  the  moet  leaniad  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Mowish  language : 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  (L  c)  is  undoubtedly  fidse, 
that  the  grandfiither  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  wen  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  name  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — ^^darum  et  dnratarum  cum 
aetemitate  mundi  nomen.**  (Sport,  ^e^  Fer.  I.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adt^ted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  hit  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as 
memben  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar*s  fiunily;  but  though  the  fiunily  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperon  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
pracUce  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  fw  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caemxr  Domitiamma  Amgustua. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  dUowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  azid  from  thia 
time,  though  the  tide  of  Augm$lm$  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Cbsssr  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  fimiily  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  oonjecturaL  A  full  account  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  Unt- 
mann*s  OmekiehU  Bomtf  toL  til.  p.  llS^&c 
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8.  L.  Julius 


ius  Caesar,  Pr. 


1.  Sex.  Julius  Caeaai^  Pr.  &  c.  2Ml 

2.  U  Julius  Caesar. 

I 


C.188. 


I 


I 


5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  &  c.  166. 


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  b.  a  181. 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  B.  c.  157. 

I 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  &  c.  128. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  a  90, 
Cens.  &  c  89,  married  Fulvia. 

I 

11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  B.  c.  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

I  2.  P.  LentuIuiL 

13.  li.  Juhus  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


8.  U  JuHusCbesar,  married  PopOlk. 
l_ 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Aed.  cur.  b.  a  90. 


18.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aorelia. 

I 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grand&ther  of  the  dietator, 

married 

I 


16.  Julia, 

C  BCarius. 


17.  Sex.  JnUvs 
Cos.  B.  a  91 
I 


cm 
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18.  C.  JuuuB  Camar, 
the  dictator,  manied 

1.  CoMotia. 

2.  Cornelia, 
d.  Pompeia. 
4.  Calpumik 


I 

19.  Julia  majoi^ 
married 

1.  L.  Piiiarios. 

2.  Q.  Pfldiu^ 


I 
21.  Julia,  married 

Cii.  Pompeiui. 


I 

22.  Caeianon,  a  ton 
by  Cleopatnw 


1.  Sax.  Jouus  Cabsab,  pnetor  a.  a  208, 
obtained  the  prorince  of  Sicfly.  On  hii  return  ho 
waa  one  of  the  ambaasadon  Mnt  to  the  consul  T. 
Quinctiua  Crispinue,  after  the  death  of  Uie  other 
conaul,  Marcellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himielf  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.    (lay.  xzrii  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Camar,  giand&ther  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  firom  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  JuuUB  (Cabsab),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  b.  c.  183,  had  the  province  of  Gallia  Cia- 
alpina,  and  was  conmianded  to  prevent  tlie  Trana* 
alpine  Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aqnileia,  which  they  had  com- 
menced.   (Liv.  xzxix.  45.) 

4.  Sbz.  Julius  Cabsab,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  b.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Aemilius  Panllus.  In  170  ho 
was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C  Sempronius  Blaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Lir,  zl  27,  zliii.  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabsab j,  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  a  c.  166.    (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

6.  Sbz.  Julius  Sbz.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsab,  curule 
aedile  b.  c.  165,  ezhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes.  (Plin.  H.  N,  zzziii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  zzziL 
20 ;  Fast  CapiU) 

7.  Sbz.  Julius  Cabsab,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
prsetor  urbanus  in  &  c.  123.  (Cic  pro  Donu  53 ; 
ad  Her.  u.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Cabsab,  son  of  No.  6,  and  fitther 
of  No.  9  (Fast  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  pnyiously  married  to  Q.  Catulos. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsab,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  b.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  seneial,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser* 
nia,  which  still  remained  fiiithful  to  the  Romans. 
Haring,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
fiioe  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Enoouiaoed 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motnlus,  the  geneal  of 
the  enMBT,  proceeded  to  attack  Cacaar*s  camp,  but 
was  npnlsea  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  vio- 


20.  Julia  minor, 
manied  M. 
Atius  Balboa. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Fkun.  Quirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 

toxy  caused  great  joj  at  Rome ;  and  the  dtiaens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (sajw),  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdraw  from  Acerrse 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato  ;  and  Caesar  himself  while 
marohing  to  Acenae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
ibLm  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defisatad  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  fignatiuc  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
40—42,  45;  VeD.  Pat.  ii.  15;  Liv.  £^  73; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29.  s.  30;  Obsequ.  c  115;  Cic  ds 
Din.  L  2,  pro  FonL  15,  pro  Pkmc  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Oros.  V.  la) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  Uiw  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  latins  and  the  allies  whiw 
had  remained  fiiithfuL  {Lea  JuUa  d$  dvUaie.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  stato  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them;  mid  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
dtiaens.  (Cic  pro  Balb,  8 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  16 ; 
GeU.  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  a  89,  Caesar*s  eon^ 
mand  was  prolon^d.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victoiy  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
i.  48.)  TUs,  however,  is  dearly  a  mistake :  ho 
probudy  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
conmiand  by  C.  Baebiusi  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cie.  pro  Arek. 
5;  Plin.^.A*:xiiL3.s.5,xiv.  14.S.16;  Festus, 
«.  «.  B^erri)^  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanns  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  alUes.  These  dti- 
aens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  Toto  after  the  thirty*five  old  onec  (Ap- 
pian, B.  a  149;  VelL  Pat  iL  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  72 ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14 ;  Asoon. 
m.Sbaiir.p.24,ed.OreUi;VaLMax.ix.2.S2;  Cic 
<U  OraL  iiL  3,  Tu$aU.  w.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsab  Stbabo 
VopiBcus  (oomp.  Cic  PhiL  xi.  5 ;  Vairo,  R,  R.L 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  zvil  3.  s.  4),  loii  of  No.  8, 
Rod  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  hu  public 
career  in  b.  c.  103,  when  ttiU  voiuig,  by  accusing 
T.  Albuciua,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (repdundae)  in  that  province :  Cn.  Pom- 
peine  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaeator  to  Albu- 
ciua, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  waj  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  oecasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards doselj  imitated  bj  his  greskt  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  i^pointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabella. 
(Suet  CfMM,  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  a  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  wv.  The  tribunes  of  the  pleba, 
P.  Sulpicins  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalit ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  reoourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure-  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  .obuuned  possession  of  the  city  (b.  c  87),  and 
C  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tots  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  **  De  Oratore.**  Wit  was  the  chief  charao- 
teriatic  of  Caesar^  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  eneigy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  mariced  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Acdua  appears,  from  a  story  rehited  by  Valerius 
Maximos  (iii.  7.  §  1 1 ),  to  have  r^arded  Caeaar^s 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  "Adrastus^ 
and  ^'Tecmessa.'*  (Orelli,  OnomtuL  TuU,  ii.  p.  SOI, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  GelL 
iv.  6 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  72 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  8.  §  3 ; 
Suet.  QtL  60 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragments 
of  hia  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  OraL  Roman. 
Fragm,  p.  330,  &G.  Respecting  bis  tn^edies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Grieditdken  Tra^dien^^.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  LaL  Rd.  p.  127.) 

ILL.  Julius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cab8ar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  uster  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consnl  &  c.  64  with  C.  Mudus 
Figulua,  and  belonged,  like  his  &ther,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
B.  &  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  oonaptratora,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  B.C. 
JS2,  we  find  him  in  Qaul,  as  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  braak- 
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ing  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator^  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  dty  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caeaar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  suffident  eneigy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arooe  during  Anto- 
ny*s  absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  for  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Nei^wlis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange- 
rously ilL  From  Neapolis  be  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  dtber  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approbar 
tion  of  DolabeUa^s  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  viras  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  b.  c.  43,  that  the  agnuian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  **"  tumult,**  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpidua,  and  not  C.  Cassius  or  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Panaa,  as  the  more  violent  of  hia 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabella.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  predude 
all  hopes  of  recondliation ;  but,  after  the  defeat  oS. 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  fovour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  Utter  end  of  this 
vear,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  hia  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  hia  fomily  connexiona 
and  hia  poaition  in  aodety.  (Orelli,  Onomas^.  7m^ 
ii.  p.  314 ;  Sail.  Cat  17;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxviL  6, 10; 
Caea.  B.  <?.  vii.  65,  B,  C  i.  8;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30; 
xlvii  6,  8 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  Pint  Ant, 
19,  Cfe.  46;  Liv.  Epit,  120;  VeU.  Pat  IL  67; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.    [Julia.] 

1 3.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsak,  eon  of  No.  1 1. 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modern 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
his  fiather  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  JUima  or 
aidiUe9oen»,  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war 
in  B.  c.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  although  his  fother  was  Caeaar^s 
i^te.  It  was  pro^bly  fvt  this  xeaaon,  and  oo 
account  of  his  fiimiiy  connexion  with  Ouaar, 
that  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  pnetor  Roadua  to 
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Cwtar,  who  wu  then  at  Aximinnm,  with  aome 
piopomli  for  peace.  Althoush  these  did  not  amoant 
to  much,  Caeiar  araUed  bimielf  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L.  Caenr  the  teimt  on  which 
he  would  withdraw- from  Italy.     Cicero  law  L. 
Caeaar  at  Mintumae  on  hit  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  waa  jealoui  at  not  having  beoi 
employed  himtell^  or  for  tome  other  reaaon,  he 
apeaka  with  the  utmoet  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  {aoofiae 
miluiae).     Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B,  C.  L  8, 
i),  10;  Cic.<»<^«.  mid,  14,16;  Dion  Cass.  zU.  5.) 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.&  49),  L.  Cae- 
aar repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Clupea  entrusted  to  him,  which  ho  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
urty.    (Caes.  B,  C.  il  23;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar Marring  as  proquaestor  to  Calo  in  Utioa.   Alter 
the  death  of  Uato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
care,  he  peisuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
seWes  upon  his  mercy.     Lucius  himself  was  pai^ 
doned  by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.     It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator*s  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caeaar*s 
nsual  demency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance.    He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fiiry  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  ezaspe- 
lated  against  him  by  the  drcnmstance  mentioned 
by  Suetoniui.    (Uirt  B.  A/r,  88,  89;  Pint.  Cat 
Mm,  66;  Cic  <Kf  Fam.  ii.  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  zliu. 
12;  SueLaMs.75.) 

14.  C.  JvLiVB  Cabaar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  FastL  It  is  quite  nn^ 
certain  who  the  fiither  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
conjectntea,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  b.  c  148.  (Liv. 
£piL  68.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
fiither  of  the  dictator,  except  Uiat  he  married  Mar- 
cia,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Anctts  Marcins.  (Suet  Oaet,  6.)  It  is 
conjectiued  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
aar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H,  N.  viL 
53.  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  JvLiVB  Camab,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  fother  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  B.  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sizteeo  yens  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
aedileship,  a.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  fother*s 
kooar.  (Suet  OiesL  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  riL  53.  s.  54, 

'xxxiii8.s»16.)  His  wife  was  Anrelia.  [Adrblia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.    [Julia.] 

17.  Sbx.  Julius  C.  p.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  nude  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B.C.  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
H.N.  a.  83.  8.  85,  xxxiiL  3.  ».  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3  ; 
Floar.  iii.  18;  Ores.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  giandfother  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (AC.  L  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caeaar,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.    [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
veiae  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driring  a  two-hone  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cabsar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  1 2th  of 
July,  B.  c.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Murius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Fhccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.     He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  di  March,  B.  c.  44.    Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his 'aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  fiamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (n.  a  87.)   Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  rektions  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulk  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himsdf  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  b.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nenta  of  Sulla.    He  was  then  only  aeventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  ahready  married  to  Coeautia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  fother,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  uinna*s 
danghter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  fhvonr 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piao  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.     Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife*B  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.     His  life 
waa  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himsnf  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  rirgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
t«ned  his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  **  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him.** 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caeaar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  di»- 
tinguished  him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
frmn  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  b.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  und«r  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mns,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  condusion  of  the 
fint  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nioo- 
medes  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  iha  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  captain 
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of  MytUena  (b.  c.  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  genexal  with  a  civic  crown  for  laving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-toldier.  He  next  terved  under  P. 
Solpicina,  in  Cilicia,  in  b.  a  78,  but  had  acaioely 
entered  npon  the  campaign  he/Son  newa  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  SoUa,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately xetnmed  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilioa  Lepidni,  the  oonnil,  had  ahnady 
attempted  to  reednd  the  acta  of  SolUu  He  waa 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catolna,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  nentcaL 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
DolabeUa  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla*s  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  sinsled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla^s  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fiune  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shew«l  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  hir  to  place  him  among  the  first  speidcers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (&  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  B.  G.  63)  of  extortion  in  OieMO ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  peHect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  veer,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  auo  one  of  Cioero^s  teachers; 


but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletos,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Meditenanean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  waa  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessds,  overpowered  the  pimtea, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwai^  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  B.  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontifl^  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  aflBuble  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instasd  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
be  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (&  c. 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wan  which  wen 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridatea,  Spar- 
tacus,and  Sertoriua. 

The  year  &  c.  70  was  a  memomble  one,  as  some 
of  Sul]a*s  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cnssos. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Su]]a*s  steady  supporteiB, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  hia  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocmcY,  and  ho  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popdar  party.  It  waa  Pompey'k 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restoreid  in 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar^s  imde,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judida  were  taken  away 
fimn  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exdu- 
sively  for  ten  yean,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aenriL  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  dose  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  fisvour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lmidus  in 
B.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertoriua  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  B.  a  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  hu  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  ontions  over  both  of 
them  in  the  fitnun,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaden 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aunt  i»o- 
duced  a  neat  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession :  they 
were  wdcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  wen  delighted  to  see  their  former  fovon- 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  further  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  a  67*  Caear 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Comdia,  the  dughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom- 
pdan  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  hia 
union  still  more  dosdy  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  fovounbly  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eageriy  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocncy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
fiivour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powen :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  thcsn 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repain  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  (S- 
cero,  the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinanan  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writen  to  have  taken  an  acttvo  pait    Bui 
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this  Is  probaUy  a  sheer  inTention  of  his  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  had  already,  through  his  fo- 
Tonr  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  erety  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
cnnde  aedileahip,  and  entered  npon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (b.  a  65),  with  M.  Bibnlns  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usoal  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  laige  soms  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  games  and  bnildings ;  but  the  aedile^ip 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulns  surpassed  in  magnificence 
an  that  had  preceded  it  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Pfaitareh,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  publie  office.  Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
nis  popularly  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
leriTe  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  fitvour  of 
the  ICarian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
l^aoed  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  moxning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  hi*  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  ^plause :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
ment was  so  gieat,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  hiuL  He  now  attonpted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  B.  a  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  £rom  punishment  by  one  of 
8ul]a*s  laws.  Thu  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
villus  Rullus,  which  was  brought  forward  at  Uie 
dose  of  B.C.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  npon  their  office.  The  provuions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
comnussionen  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Ciceio,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  aristocxatical  par^,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 
The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
yean  before,  in  b,  c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebo,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
want  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribnns 
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T.  AUns  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man^s  life  th«it 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
f^urther  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  ot 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  fiag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martins  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caeiar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (&  c 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.  c.  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  goveni- 
m«it  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar^s  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  roaximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  Tiie 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  Uie 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar*s  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  frt>m  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  fovourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caeiar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  ho 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  b.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  schema 
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For  ihongli  he  would  probably  bave  bad  little 
lemple  as  to  the  means  ne  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  lash,  rediless  adTentoier,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  genersl  scnnnble  for 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
lofder  plans,  he  would  hare  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  Dumber  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  be  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  pot  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  in«- 
pression  upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate ;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  fiivour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
MM  a  party  to  the  con^iracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero^s  person. 

The  next  year,  b.  c  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  b.  c  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  ]m>bably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gmtifying  Pompey*s 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  vras  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metal- 
lus  NepoB,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citisens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Ronutn  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
tbrum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
Mispend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey^s  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunaL  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  away  his  piaetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  &r.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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office.  It  WW  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aiistoeaey. 
But,  not  disheartened  by  this  fiuhue,  they  leaolv^k 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Pneeediogi 
against  the  aoeompliees  in  Catiline^  oonapiiacy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocmsy  got  ll 
Vettins  and  Q.  Curins,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  con^rators,  to  aecnse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Bat  this  attempt 
equally  foiled.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidenee 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  bis 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettiiu  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar*s  praetorshipi,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pampei% 
Caesar*s  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar^  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife^  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  fovourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar*s  party.  In  this  year  Pom> 
pey  returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatie  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  ob> 
tained  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  B.c  61.  But 
his  debts  bad  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassus  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  othen  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar^s  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  lifo;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displayii^ 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  hia  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  worid.  He  waa 
now  for  the  fint  time  at  the  head  of  a  ngnlar 
armr,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country',  took  tlie  town  of  Bci- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Oallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  impentor,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  eqiud  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  b.  c.  60,  a  liule  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  eonsul- 
ship.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triimaph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  stroi^ly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  reiinqnished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consul^^ip.  The  other  competilBR 
were  L.  LucceiuB  and  M.  Calpumius  Bibaiaa: 
the  former  belonged  to  the  pof  alar  party,  bat  tbe 
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htlBr,  vrho  had  been  Caeear^  eoQeagne  in  the 
■ediletbip  and  pnetonhip,  waa  a  warm  sopporter 
of  the  ariatocmcy.  Caesar^  graat  popularity  com- 
bined with  PompeyVi  interest  rendered  hia  deetion 
certain ;  but  that  he  might  ha^e  a  oelle^gue  of  the 
oppoaite  party,  the  ariitaeracy  used  imnieose  ezer- 
tion%  and  oontribDted  lane  mme  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  electiim  of  Biboina.  And  they  ane- 
ceeded.  Catiar  and  Bibaloa  were  elected  consola. 
Bttt  to  pTBTent  Caeear  from  obtaining  a  prarince  in 
which  he  might  diatinguiah  himael^  the  aenate 
aaaigned  aa  the  protincea  of  the  eonula-elect  the 
care  of  the  wooda  and  of  the  public  paaturea.  It  waa 
apparently  after  hia  election,  and  not  prerionaly  aa 
aome  writera  state,  that  he  entned  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassua,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  trinmTirate.  Caesar  on 
his  retom  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  ariatocmcy.  The 
aenate  had  moat  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey  *s  acts  in  Asia  and  an  aasignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
conqueror  of  the  eaat  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  hia  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
trooMi  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
all  tne  leaa,  because  he  might  have  entered  Biome, 
aa  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  hu  measures 
by  the  sword.  He  waa  therefore  quite  ready  to 
deaert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
actaL  Caesar,  however,  r^reaented  that  they 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crsasua  from  the  ari»- 
toency,  Who  by  hia  poaition,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.  Pompey  and  Craaaua  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
conciled by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselvesL  This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  thttefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome ;  it  waa  not  a  magiatracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  hia  consul- 
diip  diewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
atroggle. 

In  &  a  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulahip 
with  M.  Bibulua.  Hia  first  proceeding  waa  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  cauaing  aU  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  Hia  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  kw  of  RuUus,  introduced  in 
B.  c.  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flaviua,  which  had  been  propoaed 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  60),  had  been  succeas- 
fnlly  opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
profiaions  of  Caesar^s  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly atated  by  the  ancient  writera,  but  ita  main 
object  waa  to  diride  the  rich  Campanian  Und 
which  waa  the  property  of  the  atate  among  the 
pooEBSt  citiacns,  especially  among  those  who  had 
thrat  or  mora  childrm;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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waa  not  aufBcient  lor  the  object,  more  waa  to  bo 
purchaaed.  The  execution  «f  the  law  waa  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners 
The  opposition  of  the  aristociatieal  party  waa  in 
vain.  Bibulua,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  ita  favour, 
and  the  formo'  dedared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  againat  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulua,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  waa  carried,  the  comnnsaioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  eitiaena,  comprising  of  courae  a  great 
number  of  Pompey^s  vetemns,  received  aUotmenta 
subsequently.  On  the  day  afier  Bibulua  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  riolence  which  bad  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  the 
aristocrscy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulua,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  ofier  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  ** Edicts**  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  l^ality 
of  his  meaaures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  Mrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  tha  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Servilius  Osepio.  Caesar 
himself^  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpuraia,  the 
daughter  of  h.  Piso,  who  waa  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  hia  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- . 
self  more  strongly  than  ever  the  &vour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  tc  Cicoro  in  hia 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical  party.  An  excellent  opp<Hrtunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  public  taxea 
in  Asia,  the  equitea,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  laige  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  B.  c.  61  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
ariatocraqr ;  and  Caeaar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equitea 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey^s  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  aa  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  lUyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
aa  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attribntiiig  any  great  Ibresiglit  to  Cte- 
wr  to  inppote,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  ttrng- 
gle  between  tiie  difiSerent  parties  at  Rome  must 
eventnally  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
ciyil  wars  between  Murins  and  Snlla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  sncceed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  anny,  which  he 
m\tiht  attach  to  himself  by  Yictories  and  rewards. 
But  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
proTinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Oaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desiro 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (b.  c  58), 
L.  Calpnmius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar*s  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitins  Abenobarbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar^s  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruiUess,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
Bat  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  hitter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  yean  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
be  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
hmded  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  oflcr  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
aB»inst  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  GaUic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Genera,  and  be- 
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tween  llie  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.  He  had  hear^ 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  Bom  their  countiy  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country^— one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comt^),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  norUiem  part  of  the  Roman 
province.  Since  the  latter  was  by  hr  the  eauer 
of  the  two,  they  marehed  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passagi*.  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  nowdiation  of  Dom- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  mareh  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  Uie  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  iU 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
efibrt  to  prevent  it  But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cinlptne  Gaul, 
summoned  firom  their  winter  quarten  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segnsiani,  the  fint  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Lyons.  When  ne  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedul  Three  out  of  their  four  dans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arer  (Sa5iie),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  chm, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  caviUry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  &em  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  dajrs,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town 'of  Bibnicte  (Au* 
tun).  The  battle  hwted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  suirendered  unconditionaUy  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  retorn  to 
their  former  homes.  When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  whom 
92,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  retoming  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  personSi 

This  great  victo^  soon  raised  Caesar^s  fune 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congntnlate  him  on  his  saooess, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacns, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  ehiefi^ 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedni,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arvemi  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  GauL  He  farther 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  ovw 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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country.  In  oonaequoice  of  theie  npfOMntations, 
Cmmt  commanded  Ariovittn«,  who  had  nceiTed 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Cuiar'a  own  consnlship,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing anj  more  Oermant  into  Oanl,  to  restore  the 
hoetaget  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  ktter 
or  their  alliea.  Bat  aa  a  haoghty  answer  was 
retained  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prenved 
for  war.  Caesar  adtanoed  northwards  throogh  the 
coantry  of  the  Seqnani,  and  took  possession  of 
Vesontio  (Besanfon),  an  important  town  on  the 
Oubis  (l>oabs),  and  some  days  afterwards  foosht 
a  dedsive  battle  with  Ariovistaa,  who  suflEeied  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
▼ery  few,  and  among  the  iMt  Ariovistos  himself^ 
crossed  the  river ;  the  reet  were  cat  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavaby.   [Aiiiovi8TU&] 

Haying  thus  completed  two  Tery  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
qoarters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
while  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Oaul  to  at- 
tend to  his  civil  duties  in  the  pronnoe. 

The  foUowing  year,  &  a  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar^s  success,  the 
various  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Sequana  (Sune)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
watlike  of  idl  the  Oauls,  had  entered  into  a  oon- 
Meiaey  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  laised  an  aimy 
•f  300,000  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  l^ons  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  l^ons;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  foroe  compued  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Rems,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
na  (Aiine),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
west  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibfaz  (Biivre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
SMBs,  and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  BeUovad,  they  came  to  the 
lesolntion  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  i^ 
tiring  to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselvesL 
This  determination  was  frtal  to  them :  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  anny.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
renudned  in  his  eutrendunents,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive, 
llie  Suessioiiea,  the  Bettovad,  and  Ambiani  were 
■ubdned  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
ocooid;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemT  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  ip  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
eccaaion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
mqi^and  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pio- 
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vided  with  light  aimed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so^ 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
lank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldien  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  useid  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
biave  soldier  and  an  abte  generaL  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  skughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men onlv  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  retnnied  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caeoar*fe  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  wtm  of  great  natursl 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Falais.  Caesar  marched  to  die  pkoe,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  OauL,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crasstts,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Oad,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire\  in  the  central  parts  of  Oaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  OauL  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  gnnted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey^s  honour,  after  the  Mithridatie 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
bngest  that  had  hitherto  been  decrsed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year,  b.c 
56,  which  was  Caesar*fe  third  campaign  in  Oaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  afiain  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis* 
understanding  between  Pompey  and  Ciassus;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinoesi  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Loca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crsssus  should 
havfc  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  port  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar*s  government  for  five  yean 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  througu  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  hitter  stipulation,  for  lie 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Oaul ;  but  so  coirunt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
hnhe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  OaUic 
wan  was  therefore  freelT  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  omces 
who  would  support  hia  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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■ents  to  the  lenaton  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Imca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spects and  share  in  his  Uherality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Liiea :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
pobhe  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affiurs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  B.  &  66.  Dorutt  his  abgence,  a  powerfiil  coo- 
fedenscy  had  been  rormed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  OauL  Many  of 
these  had  sabmitted  to  P.  Ciassos  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar^  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  inaorrection  of  all  Oanl, 
Caesar  thonght  it  advisable  to  divide  his  anny  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeria,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  CuriosoUtae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cdiorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defisats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Oaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  anns.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winte^quarter8. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  Uie  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  oad  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Romm  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  ammgement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Tirebouns  from  being  carriinl,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinoes  of  the  Spains  and  Syria  ts 
tlie  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  otler 
prolonged  Caeaar^s  provincial  government  for  fire 
additional  yeark  By  the  law  of  Vadnina,  passed 
in  B.  c  59,  Gaul  and  lUyricnm  were  aiaigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  yeara,  namely,  finm  die  1st  <tf 
January,  &  c.  58  to  the  end  of  December,  b.  c.  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  bw  of  Trebonius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January^  b*  c  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  &  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  eariier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  nukke  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  had  suflered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar's  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollectMHi  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  bis 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Sueri,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GauL  This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  theie 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar*s  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apolqgize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caeiar  detained  them,  and 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Mouse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spendt- 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambii,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridgew 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  Uie  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  ishmd  from  personal  observatioD, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre- 
sent. He  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  Itios 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  eflected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Forehind,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequeooe  <tf 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  dicy  again  sent  oflbrs  of  sob- 
mission  to  Caesar,  who  rimply  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  further  advauoed.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Oaul.  On  his  letuiB, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  hia 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winlsP' 
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qiuurCen  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  aa  tunal,  to 
Uie  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
▼ictories  in  this  campuon  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  fonner  yean ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  frovdiitant  BriUms  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Oanls.  The  senate  ao- 
cordingly  voted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
dedaied,  that  Caeiar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  nar 
tions  in  Mixing  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caenr^s  fifth  campaign,  b.c 
54,  WM  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
biom  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  l^ons, 
and  landed  without  oppoution  at  the  aame  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments. Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus, and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivellannns  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
mento  behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
yean,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parte  of  Oaul.  This 
seemed  to  the  Oanls  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors.  The  Ebnrones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Mense  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dem Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolcus,  were  the  fint  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  Uie  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorto 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
L.  Aurunculeins  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosto  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  to  the  winter-quartera  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
against  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
fistth  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fean :  the 
Romans  were  attacked  on  their  mareh  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
OauL  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Ebnnmes  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cioero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  NerviL    The 
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latter  people  and  the  Aduatici  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero*s  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cioero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  eoemj  in  all  their  attempte 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  l^iate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  weredcHaated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  lor  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
Booordinffly  took  up  his  quarten  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarus. 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Iiabicnus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  c.  54,  Julia,  Gae- 
sar^s  daughter  and  Pompey*s  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  aflbct  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  fiunily  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  MaiceUus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  sliould  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey "s  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  tett- 
son  we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  53,  which  was  Caesar^s 
sixth  campugn  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Camutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre> 
viri  to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  tlie  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  yean  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fiist- 
neeses  as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  Gn  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero^s  camp  was 
surpnsed  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caenar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Camutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Trariri,  Li^oonea,  and  Senoaes,  and  departed 
to  Cualpine  Gaul. 

Upon  Caeaar^B  arriyal  in  Cinlpine  Qanl,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodiiia,  who  was  killed  hy 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  n.  &  52.  This 
event  was  followed  hy  tumults,  which  rent  hoth 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  conently  re- 
potted in  Oanl  that  Caesar  eould  not  posdhly  leaTe 
Italy  mider  these  cucomstances.  The  nnsnocessfbl 
issue  of  last  year^  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Qanls;  the  execation  of  Aooo  had 
frightened  all  the  chie&,  as  ereir  one  feared  that 
his  torn  might  come  next;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thns  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  hy  the  Camutes,  aod  in  an  incndi- 
bly  short  tuie  it  spread  from  oonntn^  to  coontry, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaal  was  in  manes.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  fiuthfiil  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  rsTolt.  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  yonnff  man  of  noble  fiunily  belonging  to  the 
Arvemi,  and  by  fer  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesar^s  conquests  of  the 
last  six  yean  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  52,  was  by 
for  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  alL 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
vras  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.  Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  was  therefore  oompeUed  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey^s  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  vras  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tadced  on  their  march.  Having  ]m>vided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arvemi  (Auveigne).  With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italv,  he  effocted  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  vrinter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arvemi, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistanceu  This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himsdf  stole  away  to  his  legionsL  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  amcmg  the 
Arvemi,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  ccHounand 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  when  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaimodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Ch&tean-Landon),  Genabum  (Origans),  and 
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Noviodiinum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  fioor- 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  di£knl^.  AJarawd 
at  Caefear*s  r^id  progress,  Verringetorix  pemiaded 
his  countrymen  to  Uty  vraste  their  country  sad 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarten  fcx  hu  troops.  This 
plan  vras  acoordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricnm  (BourgesX  the  diief  town  of  the  Bitnrjges, 
and  a  strongly  foirtified  place,  vras  spared  from  the 
general  destractifm,  contrary  to  the  wiihes  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
si^  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistaaoe 
of  the  Gauls,  it  vras  at  len^  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  uid  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts : 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Lahienus  against  the  Se- 
nones  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himsdf  into  the  country  <^  the  Anmni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  denuent). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedni  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  seven  repulse  in  attempting  to  stonn 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  hb 
stores ;  and,  as  hu  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienua 
in  the  country  of  the  Seiiones.  By  n{Md  marchea 
he  eluded  the  pnnuit  of  the  enemy,  creased  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Lahienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himsdf 
at  the  head  of  a  much  birger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.  Feanng  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  mareh  soothwarda 
throogh  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sbquani  The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  maidi.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  went 
repulsed  by  the  German  hone  whom  Caesar  had 
procured  ttoia  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infontry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Buignndy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  punned  by  Caesar. 
After  dinnissing  his  cavalrr,  Vercingetorix  drat 
himself  up  in  the  tovm,  which  vras  considered  im- 
pr^nable,  and  resolved  to  vrait  finr  sucooun  from 
his  countrymen.  Caesar  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  drcnmvallation 
around  it  The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  whidi 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Roman 
army  vras  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar^s  whole  life  vras  his  military 
genius  so  consnicnous.  He  vras  between  two  great 
armies :  Vercmgetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Aksia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  vrithout  consbted  of  between 
250,000  and  300,000  men.  Still,  he  wonld 
not  raise  the  siege.  He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  rented 
the  Gallic  army  iriwout,  and  findlr  eompelkd 
Alesia  to  surrender.  Vercingetorix  himsdf  thua 
fell  into  his  handsL  The  foil  of  Alesia  vras  foUovred 
by  the  submisnon  of  the  Aedui  and  Arvemi.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  vrinterquarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  vrinter  himsdf  at  Bibncte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.  AHer  receiving 
Caesar*s  de^tches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  ~~ 
thankagiring  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  victoriet  of  the  pieeeding  year  iuid  deter- 
mined the  &te  of  Oanl ;  hat  many  itatw  vtill  re- 
mained in  umi»  and  entered  into  neah  eonapiiaciea 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  n.  &  51 ,  Cae- 
•ar^a  eighth  campaign  in  Oanl,  waa  oecopied  in  the 
redaction  of  theae  atatea,  into  the  partjcolara  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  ia  auffident  to  aay, 
that  he  oonqnered  in  anoceaaion  the  Camntea,  the 
BelloTaci,  and  the  Armoric  atatea  in  weatem  Oanl, 
took  Uxdlodonom,  a  town  of  the  Cadord  (CahoraX 
and  doaed  the  campaign  hy  the  lednction  of 
Aquitania.  He  then  led  hia  troopa  into  winter- 
qnartera,  and  paaaed  the  winter  at  Nemetooenna  in 
Belgium.  He  here  employed  himaelf  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Oanl;  and,  aa  he  already  eaw  that  hia 
preaenoe  would  soon  he  neceaaaiy  in  Italy,  he  waa 
anziooa  to  remove  all  cauaea  for  fiitore  wan.  He 
accordingly  impoaed  no  new  taxea,  treated  the 
atatea  with  hcmoor  and  reapeet,  and  heatowed  creat 
preaenta  upon  the  chiefa.  The  experience  of  the 
laat  two  yeara  had  taught  the  Oanls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  anooeaafully  againat  Caeaar ; 
and  aa  he  now  treated  them  witii  mildneaa,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  aubmit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thua  completed  the 
pacification  of  Oaul,  Caeaar  found  that  he  could 
leave  hia  anny  in  the  apriog  of  &  c.  60,  and  there- 
fere,  contrary  to  hia  uaual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Ciialpine  Oanl. 

While  Caeaar  had  thua  been  actively  enniged 
in  Oanl  during  Uie  laat  two  yeara,  affiura  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Ciasana  in  the  Parthian  war  in  a.  c.  53  had  left 
Caeaar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  atate. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  inatrument  in  raiaing 
Caeaar  to  power  in  order  to  aerve  hia  own  ends, 
and  never  seems  to  have  aui^KMed  it  poaaible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridatea  could  be  thrown 
into  the  ahaide  by  any  man  in  the  world.  Thia, 
however,  now  be^m  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar^a  bril- 
liant victoriea  in  Oaul  were  in  every  body*s 
mouth  ;  and  Pompey  eaw  with  iU-di^guiaed 
mortification  that  he  waa  becoming  the  second 
peraon  in  the  itate.  Though  thia  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caeaar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  hia  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  reaolved  aa  early  aa  b.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  posaible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac- 
cordingly uaed  no  effiourt  to  put  an  ena  to  the  dia- 
turbancea  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodiua  in 
that  year,  in  hopea  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  hia  wishea  in  order  to  reatore 
peace  to  the  city.  Theae  dbturbancea  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodiua  at 
the  b^'nning  of  the  following  year,  &  a  52,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  aa  aole  consul 
with  the  concuirence  of  the  senate.  Thia,  it  ia  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey  ^s  wiahea,  yet  it  waa 
the  first  step  which  the  aiiatocracy  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pompey,' and  itpaved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  Tne  acta  of  Pompey ^a  consul- 
ahip,  which  woe  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey*a  life;  it  ia  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  thinga  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  aa  he  waa  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caeaar,  he  allowed 
aome  of  the  tribunea  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caeaar  from  the  necesaity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Uie  conaulsbip.    The  ten 
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yeara  of  Gseaar^a  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  B.  c.  49,  and  he  waa  therefore  reaolved  to 
obtain  theconaulahip  for  b.  c.  48,  for  otherwiae  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  foUowing  year,  b.  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  atill  doaer  connexiona  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  waa  not  willing  to  aupport  w 
the  violent  meaaurea  of  the  conaiu  M.  Claudiua 
Maroellua,  who  proposed  to  send  a  ancoeaaor  to  Cae- 
aar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Oaul  waa  finiahed, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  eonaulahip  in  hia  ahaenee.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  paaaed,  that  the  oonnila 
of  the  aucoeeding  year,  b.  c.  50,  ahould  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  aenate  reapeeting  the 
dispoaal  of  the  oonaular  provinoea,  by  which  time 
it  waa  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  dedaive  meaaurea  againat  Caesar.  The  con- 
aula  for  the  next  year,  &  a  50,  L.  Aemiliua  Paul- 
ina and  C  Claudiua  MaroeUns,  and  the  powerfol 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
aans  of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caeaar,  however, 
gained  over  Panllua  and  Curio  by  large  bribea,and 
with  an  unaparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
thia  year  paaaed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  grrat  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  aenate  entertained  waa,  that  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  waa  atill  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  me  consul  C.  MareeUua,  that  Caesar  ahould  lay 
down  hia  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
Thia  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caeaar  would  do ; 
hia  proconsnkte  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  aa  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  eonaulahip,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  hia  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
dedued  that  he  would  bring  Caeaar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  hia  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  b^n  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judgea  by  hia 
aoldiery  aa  at  Milo^a  trial  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  hia  veto  upon  the  propoai- 
tion  of  Maroellua.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Oaul  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  aa  al- 
ready mentioned.  Hero  he  waa  received  by  the 
municipal  towna  and  colomiea  with  the  greatest 
nuuks  of  respect  and  affection;  and  alter  remain- 
ing there  a  abort  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Oaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxiona  to 
diminiah  the  number  of  hia  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthiana,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caeaar  ahould  each  fumiah  a 
legion  to  be  aent  into  die  Eaat  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  thia  aervice  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  b.  c.  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  ahould  thua  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  thmk  it  adviaable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  thia  point,  and  felt  that  he  waa  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  aa  Caeaar  nad  anticipated, 
aent  to  the  Eaat,  but  were  ordered  to  pasa  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  l^ons  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aedui,  and  then  i^ 
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paired  to  Ci«dpine  QaiiL  He  took  Vf  hb  qnar- 
ten  at  RaTenxia,  the  last  town  in  iiu  pravmoe 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C  Corio,  who 
informed  him  more  paitiealaiij  of  the  state  of 
a&ire  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Cocaar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  woiUd  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  b.  c  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  preTail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  Toto  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  howcTer,  brought  before  the  house  the  stete 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  d^ 
bate  the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey*s  &ther>m>law, 
was  carried,  *^  that  CaMar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  stete.** 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  firom  the  senate-house^  and  on 
thtf  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  ^  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.**  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
&om  the  dty  in  disguise  to  Caesar*s  army,  and 
called  upon  ium  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  shoidd  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  r^arded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caenr  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  fiune,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
coniidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar*s 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  Marcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
cely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
'in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
90uld  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caniar  learnt  the  last  resolntion  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiws,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
open  them  to  support  him.    Finding  them  quite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the 
which  sepanted  his  puvinoe  firam  Italy,  and  oe> 
cupied  Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  tibe  tii- 
bmies.  He  commenoed  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  6000  foot  soldkM  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  nqridity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  Italy, 
that  dty  after  city  opened  ito  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arre- 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  foil  into  his  hands.  These  successes 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar%  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  dty ;  a  general  panic  seised  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  firom  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  bAd  got  as  fitf  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Pioennm 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  appointed 
Cae8ar*S  successor  in  Oaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintein  the  place,  and  feU  himself  into  Caesar*s 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  same  cle- 
mency which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  dvU  war,  dismissed  them  aU  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  ptunuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
tening on  to  Bnmdisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sbH  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundidum 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  theiefore  determined  to  march  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey*s  l^tes  in  Spain« 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  matched  back  from  Brundinum  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
fiv  a  short  time,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  dty  and  M.  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sidly,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  poBsesuon  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  Illyrieum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possesdon  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion; and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  oppodtion,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  lus  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  conunander.  C. 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  success  in  lUyri- 
Gum,  for  his  anny  was  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  tins  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae> 
8ar*s  victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  hii 
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uriTal  U  GaiU  found,  that  MsMilia  refiiMd  to 
submit  to  him.  He  forthwith  kid  siege  to  the 
place,  hot  unable  to  take  it  immediatelj,  he  left 
0.  Treboniui  and  D.  Brotoa  with  part  of  hie  troopa 
to  proaecute  the  taeg^  aod  continued  his  march  to 
^Miin*  In  this  coantiy  Pompey  had  soTen 
legion^  three  under  the  eommand  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  profinoei  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  farther,  and  two  under  M.  Terentiui  Vano 
also  in  the  latter  pioyince  w«st  of  the  Anas 
(Quadiana).  Varxo  remained  in  the  west;  but 
Afranias  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  Uieir  foroes,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Siooris  (Segre),  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulties  at  first  and  some  reyenes,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afnuiius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  tluU  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselres  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar^s  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Vatro;  but  after  the 
victory  over  Afninius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  huter  arrired  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  QauL  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
inteUigenee  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
passed  over :  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
forms  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
fMaetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  eonsnb;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  loQg  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul. Aocordinffly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  davs  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Ifiourieus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
But  daring  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  af&irs  a  most  salutary 
measure.  (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Did,  o/AnL  f.  «.  Julia  Lex  de  Foenore.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
consulship;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  Uie  Trans- 
podani  by  the  cilixenship  for  their  fiuthful  support 
of  his  cause. 
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After  Isying  down  the  dictatorship,  CJaesar  went 
in  DecemtMer  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.     He  had 
lost  numy  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
alio  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.     He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man dtisens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infontry ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estinuite  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.    His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  vns  the  number  of  Caesar*s  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  &oe  of  Pompey *&  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey *s  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.    In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1 5,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulns, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundibium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  n'ly 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.     After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising   Dyrrhachium,  where  nil 
Pompey*s  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.     Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remaind(Br  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  CaJenus.     Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar*s  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circnm- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;   but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,    Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through   Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.     Caesar  thus 
found    himself   compelled    to    retreat    from    his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey 's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey 's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  C!aesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
succeis ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.    Ac- 
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cordliigly,  when  Pompev  came  ap  with  Caenr, 
who  was  encamped  on  tJie  plaini  of  Phanaloa  or 
Phamlia,  in  Theasaly,  he  oflfered  him  hattle,  which 
waa  readily  accepted  by  Caenr.  Their  nnmben 
were  very  imeqoal :  Pompey  had  45,000  feoC- 
■oldiers  and  7000  hone,  Caesar  22,000  fiootpeoldien 
and  1000  horae.  The  battle,  which  was  fouaht  on 
the  9th  of  Augnst,  b.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey^s 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  irarsued 
by  Caeaar,  bat  was  murdered  there  before  the 
Utter  arrived  in  the  country.    [Pomfkiu&] 

The  battle  of  Phamlia  decided  the  fiite  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  Tarious 
laws  were  paased,  which  conferred  in  &ct  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  lecond  time,  and  that  not  for 
lix  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonios  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  a  48>,  so  that  the  commencement  and 
terminsition  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modem  writers  have  repr&> 
sented.  He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privil^e  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  oomitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
tlie  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
C:iesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
B.  c  47 

Caesai  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caeear^  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respecv 
ing  the  sucoeasion  to  the  kingdom.  Caeaar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  foacinations  oomr 
pletelr  won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common  s  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caeaar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
%nt,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  phiced  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caeaar.  [Cabsauon; 
Clbopatiu.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  dose, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naoes,  the  aon  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar^s 
legatea  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Phamacea,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  ^ns  utteriy  defieated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zehi.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  aettling  the  affiurs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
fxptring,  he  caused  himaelf  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dletatordiip  consequently  bc^gina  befoiv 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  sevnal  others  ef  the  ariate- 
cn»ir  was  new  confiscated  and  sold  by  pablie 
ancaon.  That  h^  micht  the  more  easiiT  n- 
ward  his  own  friends,  the  £ctator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  oollqjea,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  partinma  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufins  Calenus 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caosed 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  durinff  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  fonnidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caeaar  did  not  ramain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  three  montha.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
eneigr,  he  aet  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.  a  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Sdpk)  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  laige  army 
in  that  country.  Their  feroea  were  for  greater 
than  Caeaar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  much  lelianoe  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numboa.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  ^gions,  he  was  Mo  to 
proaecnte  the  campaign  with  more  vigour,  and  finaDy 
brought  it  to  a  dose  by  the  battle  of  Thapeoa,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  b.  a  46,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caeaar  was  thus  aUe  to  be  in  Room 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caeaar  waa  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  demency,  he  should 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  theae  fears  were  perfectly  snmnd- 
leaa.  A  love  of  crudty  waa  no  part  of  Caeaar^ 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  vietorB 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  dl  those  in  dvil  ware,  he 
freely  foigave  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His  object 
was  now  to  afiay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  dtiaens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thankagiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  ue  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  thecensorahip, 
under  the  new  title  of  **PraefiMtus  Moram,**  fbr 
three  yean.  Caesar  had  never  yet  mjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  nirther  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himaelf  of  the  opportunity  of  cde- 
brating  his  victories  in  Oaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumpha  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  in 
the  dvil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juha, 
and  not  over  Sdpio  and  Cato.  Theae  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largeases  of  com  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banqusts, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainmenta.    Never  before  had 
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die  gMDet  of  Uie  dreiu  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
eelebmted  with  mch  eplendour;  for  Caeaar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  poptdace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
ao-adled  libertiee  if  they  were  |f  ell  fed  and  amuied. 

Caeaar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legia- 
lator.  He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  Tarioua 
eTili  which  had  crept  into  the  atate,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  lOTeFal  lawi  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  aeyere  sumptuaxy  laws  to  restiain  the  eztrnva- 
gance  which  pervaded  all  dasses  of  society.  In 
ocder  to  prerent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  kw  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (a  c.  46)  was  the  xeform*- 
tion  of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  ciTiHied  world,  and  which  he 
aocomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifez  maximns, 
with  uie  assistance  of  Sosigenea,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Fhiiius,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  ponti£b,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  tiie  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  conlu* 
oon  had  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  adYance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  eyil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  conaut 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  renetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  tne  year 
to  the  sun^s  course.  (IHeL  of  A  nL$,v,  CaUndarhim,) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  mtelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  luid  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  laige 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey^s  sons,  Cneius 
and  Seztns.  Having  been  previously  desiCTUted 
consul  and  dictator  ror  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  a  c.  46. 
With  his  nsoal  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
offer  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a  cT  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
m  hard-fought  battle :  Caesar^s  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general*s  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
made  good  his  escape  The  settlement  of  the 
offiurs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedius^  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
servUe  flatteiy.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thankigiving  <^  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  eveiy  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
was  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe ;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of  **  Father  of  his 
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country  f  *  statues  tf  him  were  to  be  phbced  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  amons  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  mors 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  worid.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  decianrd 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  mereifnl  course:  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man worid.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senatora,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libnries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlaige  the  harbour  of  Oatia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East.  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  femily;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  greats 
nephew Octavins  (afterwards  the  emperor  Aiunstus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
perealia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  i^oposition  was  not  fevooiablv  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesar*s  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  firom  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
sustos.  The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fellen  mto  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  oonspirscy  against  Caesar'k  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar*s,  and  there 
were  more  than  sizty  persons  privy  to  it  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.    Many 
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of  thee  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caeaar  and  had  not  only  been  foigiyen  by  him, 
but  laiaed  to  oiBcea  of  lank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
givenoBs  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitode, 
only  renders  the  bene&ctor  still  mora  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  o£  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  foiled, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  b.  c  44. 
Caesar^  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  dvilised  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  follen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandisement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  tiie  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  dass, 
the  scenes  of  anarehy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hsmd  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  And  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  foir  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Ufe  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epUepsy  while  transacting  public  business;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  eifeminate  in  his  dress.  His  mors!  character,  as 
fiir  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distingushed  Roman  bo- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  fovours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  charscter  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  mture  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  Uwgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect    He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proob  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  idl  other  men  in  anj 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  greaSr 
est  man  of  antiquitr ;  and  this  foct  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  len^  to  which  this  notice  has  ex* 
tended.  His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  bat  one  cir- 
cumstanoe,  whidi  has  been  genenUly  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propiBelor 
into  Spain,  Caenr  had  been  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  civil  lifo.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  moat  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  worid  have  been  distinguished  at  an  eariy 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Ni^leon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appean  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
genends  that  the  world  has  ever  seeiL 

During  the  whde  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  worka,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  **  Commentarii,**  which  are  his 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  as.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  fint  seven  yean  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
convictbn  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  hu  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pie- 
sent  form  during  his  winter-quarterk  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  **  Ephemerides**  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  oidy  ai  the 
Greek  name  of  the  **  CommentariL**  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirtius. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge: — I.  *  Ora 
tiones,**  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  aoooont,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer^  Oraiorum  Romamanm 
FragmeHla^  p.  404,  &c.,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.     (QointiL  x.  1.  §  114;  VeO.  Put  ii  36] 
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PtotCbaS;  Suet.  OiM.58.)  3,  -  Epiilolw,"  of 
irbk}i  Hmml  ait  piotfTod  in  the  coBectiiM]  of  Cice- 
ro's lellen,  bat  ttiere  wera  niU  mDn  in  tbe  tims  of 
SnetoDiiu  (OtM.  £6}  ud  Appiu  (fi.  C.  a.  19). 
S.  "  Anticato,"  in  two  boolcK,  hmee  •ometinMo 
called  '  AnticBtaiH,''  >  walk  in  nplj  to  Cksco'i 
■■  Cato,"  vhich  tlia  Romui  onlor  wroM  in  ptuM 
of  Cmo  (fter  the  d«th  of  the  hitcr  in  h.  c  46. 
(Snet.l,<.i  GelLiT.  16  ;  Cic  ad  AH.  ^  40,11. 
■dii  £0,  Ac.)  4.  "  De  Analogia,"  or  u  Cicero 
eiplnini   it,   "Ije  Ratioiie  Latine  loqnendi,"   in 


Latin  language,  and  wen  written  by  Caeiar  while 
he  wai  cnwing  the  Alpt  in  hi*  return  bvm 
hia  winteiHiuarten  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
hii  army  in  further  OuiL  It  wai  dedicated  to 
Cicen),  and  ia  frequently  quoted  by  Iho  lAtin 
granimaiiana.  (Suet.  I.  c  ;  Cic  BrtO.  72 ;  Plin. 
//.  ;^.  tiL  SO.  a  31 ;  Oell.  ax.  S ;  QuintU.  L  7. 
{  34.)  6.  "  Libri  Ampidorum,"  «  "  Augoialia." 
At  pmtiJei  maiiniiu  CoHsr  had  a  geuenil  luper- 
intendence  oter  the  Roman  religion,  and  aeemi  lo 
hare  gaii  particular  attention  to  the  lubjact  of  tfai) 
work,  which  mnat  hate  been  of  coniiderahle  extent 
aa  the  >iitaent]i  book  i*  quoted  by  Maerobiua. 
(SaL  L  16  1  comp.  Priaciao,  tL  p.  719,  ed.  Pntach.) 
6 .  "  De  Aitiia,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  maie- 
menti  of  the  heaienly  bodie*.  (Macioh.  L  c. ; 
Plin.  a,  N.  iTiiL  2S.  K  fi7.  At)  7.  "Apoph- 
thegmata,"  or  "  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  coUectuin  of 
good  tayingi  and  willy  tnuaika  of  bia  owi 


It   * 


,     Lipa.  1837.      Among  modern  wotki  the 

beat  account  of  Cae«r'^  life  i«  in  Drumaon's  Gtt- 
lUolte  Aona  Caaoar'a  (smpaigni  have  been 
litidaed  by  Napoleon  in  llie  work  entitled  "  Pr^ii 
iea  Onerrea  de  Ciaar  pw  Napoleon,  ferit  pu  M. 
Maichand.  a  llle  Sointe-H^lene,  aona  la  dietie  de 
r,"  Paria,  1836.) 

of  Caemt'i  coin*,  iee  Eekbel, 

Hi)  Ukeneaa  i*  giTBn  in  the 

bald- 


n  hit  youth,  but 


Augoatua  anppreaaed.  (Suet,  I.  e- ;  (nc.  ad 
ix.  16.)  a  "  Poemata."  Two  of  thrma  wniien 
in  hi*  youth,  "  Lauilei  Herculia"  and  a  Usgedj 
**  Oedipua,"  were  anppreued  by  Auguatua.  He 
aiao  wrote  aeTeial  epigrunit,  of  which  three  an 
preaenred  in  the  Idtin  Anthology.  (Noa  66 — 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  wua,  too,  an  oatronomiral 
poem  of  Caeau*),  probably  in  imitation  of  Aiatua'a, 
and  laatly  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  detcriptiia  of  hia 
journey  from  the  dty  to  Spain,  which  be  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  o(  the  year  B.  c  46,  while  ha  wu 

The  editio  princept  of  Caeaar'a  Commentaiiea 
WBB  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  foL  Among  the 
•ubaequeni  editiona,  the  moat  important  on  by 
Jongermann,  containing  a  Qreek  tranalalion  of  the 
acTHU  booka  of  the  O&c  war  made  by  Planudea 
(FiBucE  1606,  4to.,  and  1669, 4to.);  byflrBCTiui, 
with  the  life  of  Caeaai',  aacHbcd  to  Jnliui  C'elauB 
(Amat  1697,  Bro^  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  avo.) ;  by 
Cellariuji  (Lipa  1705);  by  DBri^  with  the  Greek 
tranalatioD  of  Planudea  (L'snt.  1706, 1727,  4to.)  ; 
by  Oudandorp  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  4to.,  StultganI, 
1822,  8>o.);  by  Mocua  (I^a.  1780,  8yo  ' 
edited  by  Oberlin  (Lipa.  1SD£.  1819,  Sin.). 

(Tbe  principal  ancient  aourcea   for  the  life  of 
Caeaar  are  the  biograpbiea  of  him  by  SueConii 
and  Plutarch,  the  historiei  of  IHon  Caaiiua,  Appian, 
and  VelleiuB  Palerculiia,  and  the  letlen  and  ora' 
of  Cicero.     Tbe  life  of  Coeaar  aacnbed  to  J 
Celana,  of  Conatautinople,  who  lired  in  the  aei 
(cntoiy  after  Chriit,  ia  a  work  of  Fetnrch'a,  oa 
baa  been  ahewn  by  C.  E.  Cb.  Schneider  in  hit 
«oA  cnlidad   "  Pelnrchae,  Hiatoiia  Julii  Cse- 


19,  SO,  21.  JouiB.    [Jdlu.] 

22.  CAluaitioN.    [CauanioH.] 

23.  Six.  Jvliiik  Caaun,  aon  of  Ko.  17,  waa 

Flamen  Quiiinolia,  and  i*  mentioned  in  the  hiatoty 
of  the  year  B.  (^  67.     (Cic  de  Harmp.  Hap.  6.) 

24.  Sax.  JULIIFI  CAMiR,  Bon  prohsbly  of  No. 
23,M  he  ia  called  by  Appian  lery  young  in  B.C47, 
and  ia  not  tberefon  likely  to  bare  been  tbe  lame  ai 
the  preceding,  aa  lome  hare  conjectoied.  He  waa  in 
the  army  of  uie  great  Cseiar  in  Spain  in  B.  c  49,  and 
waa  aeut  by  the  Wter  aa  amhoaaador  to  M.  Terentiua 
Vano.    At  the  concluaion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 

c  47,  Sex.  Caeaar  waa  placed  over  Syria,  where 
waa  killed  in  the  following  year  by  hit  own  aol- 
en  at  the  inatlgalion  of  Coeciliua  lioaiui,  wbo 
had  revolted  oguinat  the  dictator.  (Caee.  B.  C.  a. 
20 !  Hirt.  B.  Ala.  66 ;  Dion  Qua.  ilvii.  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iil  77 ;  compare  Basbcir,  Cascilius.) 
C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  »n»  of  M. 
Vipaaniua  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandioni  of 
Auguitna  Coiui  waa  bora  in  n  c  HO  and  Luriua 
in  B.  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  ye«r  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Auguataa.  In  k.  C  13,  Caius  who 
waa  then  only  aeren  yeara  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  jouthi  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  tbe  temple  of  HarcdluB  by  Auguatua. 
In  B.  c  8,  C^ua  sccocnpanied  Tibi-riua  in  hia 
campaign  againat  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  becoma 
acquainted  with  mililarr  exeniaea  Auguatua 
canfnlly  anperinlended  the  education  of  both  the 
youlha,  but  they  early  ahewed  aigni  of  an  arrogant 
and  oierbearing    temper,   and   imporluneil    their 

Cdfother  to  beatow  upon  them  public  marka  a( 
lur.  Their  tequeata  wen  leconded  by  tbe 
entreatiea  of  the  people,  and  gnuiied  by  Anguatua, 
who,  under  tbe  appearance  of  a  refmal,  waa  ex- 
ceedingly aniioua  to  giant  them  the  honours  they 
tolirited.  Thut  they  were  declared  ainaidi  elect 
and  piincipei  juTentutia  before  they  had  laid  aaide 
the  dieai  of  childhood.  Caiua  waa  nominated  to 
the  conaulabip  in  B.  c  5,  but  waa  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  nre  y«ra  aiterwarda  He  aaaumed 
the  toga  ririlit  in  the  aame  year,  and  bia  brotbei 
ill  B.  i:.  2. 
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CwuB  was  lent  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  1,  where  he 
puaed  hia  oonsiJihip  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1. 
AboQt  this  time  Phnatet  IV^  king  of  Parthia, 
•eiaed  npon  Armenia,  and  Oaioa  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  againat  him,  bat  the  Parthian 
King  gave  up  Armenia,  and  tattled  the  teims  of 
peace  at  an  interriew  with  Caioi  on  an  iahmd  in 
the  Enphiatei.  (▲.  d.  2.)  After  thia  Oaioa  went 
to  take  poaKadon  of  Armenia,  hut  waa  tnacher> 
eoaly  woonded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
thia  ooontrj.  Of  thia  wonnd  he  nerer  leooTerad, 
and  died  aome  time  afterwarda  at  Limyim  in  Lyda, 
on  the  21  at  of  Febmarj,  a.  d.  4.  Hia  brother 
Ludaa  had  died  eighteen  montha  previooaly,  on 
Angnat  20th,  a.  n.  2,  at  Maaailia,  on  hia  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodiea  were  bioaght  to  Rome. 
Some  auapected  that  their  death  waa  oecaaioned 
by  their  atep-mother  Lim.  (I>ion  Caaai  Ut. 
8,  18,26,  It.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  639; 
Suet  Ang.  26,  66,  64,  65,  716.  12 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL 
101,  102;  Tac  Anm,  L  8,  iL  4;  Florua,  ir.  12. 
§  42  ;  Ijapia  Ancyranna.^ 

C.  Caeaar  manied  Lina  kx  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwaida 
married  the  younger  Dmaua,  but  he  left  no  iaaoe. 
(Tac  Ann,  It.  40.)  L.  Caeaar  waa  to  haTe  mairied 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  prenonaly.  (Jan.  iiL 
23.)  There  are  aevend  coina  both  of  Oaioa  and 
Lnciua :  their  portiaiu  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
DBzed.    (Eckhel,  tL  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALrOULA.  [Caijoula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  aon  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeua  aa  an  Egyptian  prince,  waa  bom 
aoon  after  the  departure  of  Juliua  Caeaar  from 
Alexandria  in  &  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
hia  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra aaid  that  he  waa  the  aon  of  Julioa  Caeaar, 
and  there  aeema  little  doabt  of  thia  from  the  time 
at  which  Caeaarion  waa  bom,  from  the  fiiTonrable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antoniua  dedaied  in  the  aenate,  doubtless 
after  Caeaar*M  death  and  for  the  purpoae  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caeaarion  aa  his  aon ;  but  Oppiua  wrote  a  treatiae 
to  proTe  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  aaaiatance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabelia,  ahe  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umTirs  in  &  c.  42  penuiaaion  for  her  aon  Caeaarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  In  a  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kinga ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
aon  of  Caeaar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  a 
31)  declared  him  and  hia  own  aon  Antyllua  to  be 
of  i^;e.  When  eve^^ing  waa  loat,  Cleopatra  aent 
Ca^uion  with  great  treaaorea  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  tHe  death 
of  his  mother,  he  waa  executed  by  order  of  Augun- 
tus.     (Dion  Case,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6;  I 
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Suet  Cam,  62,  Attg,  17 ;   Pint  Cueu  49,  Af^U^m. 
64,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Koivid^ieff),  a  phyaiciiui 
who  ia  however  better  known  aa  Having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologna.  He  waa  bora  of 
Chriatian  parenta,  hia  fother  ( whoae  name  waa  Gre- 
sory)  being  biahop  of  Nasianaua.  He  waa  care- 
rally  and  reHgiooaly  edncated,  and  atndied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progreaa  in  gecnietry, 
aatronomy,  arithmetic,  and  me&ine.  He  after- 
waida embraced  the  medical  profeasion,  and  aettled 
at  Conatantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  phyaidan  of  the 
emperor  Conatantioa,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
aeoeaaion  of  Julian,  Caeaarina  waa  tempted  \q  the 
emperor  to  apoatatiae  to  paganism ;  bat  he  leniaed, 
and  choae  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
hia  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
waa  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperora  Jovian,  Valena,  and  Vuentinian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  waa  appointed  quaeator  of  Bithy- 
At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nioaea,  he 


waa  preaerved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  npon 
which  hia  brother  St  Gr^ry  took  ooeaaion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  ia  atill  extant,  Ep.  30,  vol.  ii 
p.  19,  ed.  Pttb,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  carea,  and  giving  hinmelf 
up  entirely  to  the  aervioe  of  God.  Thia  he  had  long 
mhed  to  do,  bat  waa  now  prevented  from  putting 
hia  deaign  into  execution  by  hia  death,  which  took 
phMe  A.  D.  369,  ahortly  ijter  hia  bapdam.  Hia 
brother  pronounced  a  frmeral  oration  on  the  ooea- 
aion, which  ia  atill  extant  (Orat  7,  vol.  L  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  parUcnlars  of  hia  life 
are  taken ;  and  alao  wrote  aeveral  abort  poema,  or 
epitapha,  lamenting  hia  death.  (O^wm,  voL  ii  p» 
1110,  &c.)  There  ia  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caeaariua,  a  abort  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
n«^«r,  Qftaiutiiimm  TT^aologiau  d  PhOmophioaA, 
which,  though  apparently  conaidered,  in  the  time 
of  Photioa  (Bibliath.  Cod.  21 0),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Gregory,  ia  now  generally  buieved  to  be 
the  work  of  aome  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  auffieiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
haa  been  aeveral  timea  pnbliahed  wiUi  the  worka  of 
hia  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  oollectiona  of  the 
Fathera ;  and  alao  aeparately,  in  Greek  and  Latio, 
Auguat  VindeL  1626, 4ta  ed.  Eliaa  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  ia  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
iah  Church  on  Feb.  26.  {Aela  Semeiontm^  Feb.  25, 
vol.  V.  p.  496,  &C. ;  Lambec.  Biblioih.  FmdcL  vol. 
iv.  p.  66,  dec,  ed.  KoUar;  Fabric  Bibl.  Cfraao.  voL 
viiL  pp.  436,  436.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  diatinguiahed  eccleaiaatic  of 
the  fifth  and  aixth  centuries,  waa  bom  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  hia  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monaatic  life,  and  waa  elected  biahop  of  Ariea  in 
602.  He  preaided  over  thia  aee  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  waa  twice  accoaed  of  tree- 
aon,  first  againat  Alarie,  and  afterwarda  Qgainst 
Theodoric,  tot  upon  both  occasions  waa  honourably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
ntiona  of  aeveral  coondla  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  hia  atrenaoua  exertiona  for 
the  anppreaaion  of  the  Semipelagian  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  aboat  a  century  be- 
fon  by  Caaaianna,  and  had  qiread  widdy  in  aoutk- 
era  GauL  A  life  of  Caeaariua,  which  however 
muat  be  conaidered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
syric  than  of  a  aober  biography,  waa  composed  by 
hia  friend  and  papil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon 


CAE8IA  GENS. 

OMfluioi  is  the  author  of  two  tnatitet,  one  en- 
titled Hegmla  ad  MonaekoBf  and  another  Hegula 
ad  Virffme$f  which,  together  with  three  EKkorlo- 
iKMMt  and  aome  opoacida,  will  he  fonnd  in  the  8th 
▼olnxDe  of  the  Bihliotheca  Patnun,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  woe  printed  in  a  Mpamte  Tolnme,  with  the 
notea  of  Meynardoa,  at  Poitien  (PetaTium),  1621, 
8to.  His  ehief  worfca,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatns,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to^  and  1569,  fol, 
and  are  indnded  in  the  Mannmenta  SSb  Ptttrum 
Orthodoxographa  of  Oiynaeus,  Cologne,  1618^  foL 
pu  1861 ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  togeUm  with 
acme  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  Tolome  of  the 
Bihliotheca  Patmm  referred  to  above;  and  the 
11  th  Tohune  of  the  Bihliotheca  Patmm  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluse  (Paris,  1699,  8to.)  ;  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  fidsely  attzibnted  to  Augnstin  are  com- 
monly assiffned  to  Caesarins.  ( l^  &  Cbesam, 
Spite.  ArdatmtiSf  a  Oypriama^  efuB  Dige^mlo^  H 
MeanoMo  Pretb.  ti  Slej^kano  Diae,  coiuenpta  duo- 
btu  librit,  in  the  Vitae  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August 
p.  284.  See  also  DmeriaHo  de  VHa  et  &n^ 
6w  Caetanif  Ardabmm  JrdUep.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
CommtnL  (fe  SaripU.  Eoekt,  ToL  L  p.  1S39 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funccins,  De  ImrH  et  Decnpita 
SemeMt  Lmgmae  JjniniM,  cap.  vi.  §TiiL;  andBsiehr, 
€fe»ekidUB  dor  HSmite/im  LUeratur,  SnppL  toL  iL 
p.  425.)  [  W.  R.] 

CAESE^NIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  ct  Tarqninii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
sennia,  fint  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
wards of  A.  Caecina.  (Cic  pro  Cbsom.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(MtiUer,  Etrutier,  i.  p.  433.) 

CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.    [Lswrn] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.    [Pawus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caemr  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic  pro 
Liff.  11.) 

P.  CAESETTIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Venes. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  65,  ▼.  25.) 

CAESETIUS  FLAVU8.    [Flavub.] 
CAESETIUS  RUFUa    [RuFua] 
CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  7AaiMciMrif.    (Terent.  HbouL  t.  5, 
18  ;  Cic  <i0  Nat.  Dear.  I  SO.)  [L.  S.] 

CAE'SIA  OENS,  plebeian,  does  nyt  occur  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.     [Caesius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  firom  Uie  following  passage  of 
A.  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis :  **  Simo- 

lacrum  dei  Veiovis sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  pamtae  ad  nocendum.  Quapropter  eum 
deum  plerique  ApoUinem  esse  dizerunt.**  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares :  between  them 
■tands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  iatc&gB,    (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  156,  &c) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apronius 
No.  3.] 

CAFSIUS.  1.  M.  CAB8IU8,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Saoerdos  in  &  c.  75.   (Cic.  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  CAxaiUB,  a  rapacious  fimner  of  tlie  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  bl  c. 
73,  &C.   (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  89,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicen>*s  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminia- 
tration  of  Cilicia,  in  &  &  50.  {Ad  QtntU,  Frai,  i  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
CiceroV  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  {Ad  QimiI.  Pral. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Caisivs,  of  Arpinnm,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistrBcy, 
in  &  a  47.    (Oe.  ad  Fam,  ziii.  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Caxsiur,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  nom  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  fother  of  Pompey  the  Great  (Cic  pro  Balb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (a<2  Fam.  xiiL  51) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  firiend  P.  Hessienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  paiena  amacdta),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
fiither  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sxx.  Cassius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {pro  Flacc  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  &] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  m,  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expresrion  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  />0  Origim  Jwru.  His  words  are  these : 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libros  conscnpserunt :  Alfknus  Varus,  A. 
Ofilius,  T.  Cabsius,  AufidiusTucca,  Aupidiuh 
Namusa,  Flavius  Paibcub,  Atbius  Pacuviua, 
Labbo  Antzstius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
PuBLicius  Gbluus.  Ex  his  decem  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuerunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros.^  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appean  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  tlie  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  **  Ofilius,  Cascellius, 
et  Strvd  audUoret^  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit  4.  s.  6. 
§  ly  and  the  phrase  Sentii  auditoret  occura  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Diff.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Diff.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  $  6,  where  Ssrrii 
auOoret  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Sanm  auditoret  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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of  Serriua,  or  mtber  Namaaa^t  DigMt  ct  tkeir 
worki,  ii  referred  to.  If  lo,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caeeiiu,  and  did  not  indnde 
A.  Ofiliiu.  Dirksen  (Beitntege  xmr  KmmU  de» 
Rcmm.  ReckU^  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  S29),  who  thinks 
this  sapposition  nnnecesaaiy,  doee  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probabiU^.  Goliius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  RDmans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenns,  **  in  libro  Diges- 
tonim  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneonun  [aL 
Conlectaneonim]  antem  secnndo.**  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenns  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorom,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Oel- 
lins  is  identical  with  the  compiktion  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  amdi' 
torn.  It  must  be  obsenred,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  worics 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  Uie  same  passages  rerbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragmento  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valnable  treatise  of  Ant  Augustinus, 
de  Nommibm  Propriu  Pamdtctarum.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  **Epi8tolarum  libro  undecimo  et  Digesto- 
rum  secundo.^  (Bertrandi,  B(oi  No/ukwi',  ii.  13; 
OuiL  Grotii,  VHaeJCiorum,  i  11.  §  9 ;  Zimmem, 
i?.  R.ai%  79.)  IJ.  T.  G.] 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cokdus.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASrCA.  [Namca.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taurinub.] 
CAESCKN I  A,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caliguh.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
CaliguU  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Panllina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Cal,  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  DrusiUa);  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Dusius,  this  daughter  was  bom  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  Cb2.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
fa'x.  28);  but  she  is  laid  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula*s  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  41.  (Suet  CaL  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  JiuL  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.1 
CAESONI'NUS.  [PiRO.] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  ClMidios,  went  so  fiur  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  many  the  young  eques,  C.  Silius.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina^s 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man- 
no*.  (Tac  Am,  xi.  86. '^  [L.  8.] 
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I  M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  jadicea  at  Rome, 
I  so  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Qoentias,  b.  c.  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court  He  was 
aedHe  elect  with  Cicero  in  &  c  70,  and  conse- 
qnently  would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  not 
allowed  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  judex  during  his 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  odien 
why  the  friends  of  Vexres  were  anxiooa  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  bl  &  69.  The  piaetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  &  a 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  was 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Ferr,  Act  L  10; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  m  toe,;  Ci&  ad  AIL  L  1.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speaks 
of  in  B.  c.  45.    {Ad  AH,  xii.  1 1.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.    [Maximu&I 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  aRoman  orator,  who  was 
already  an  old  roan,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  (BnU.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  more 
skilfol  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  those 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L.  8.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  d, 
14.  A  mntiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring^ 
leaders  in  chains  before  C.  Caetranius,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  on 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  plaoe^  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tadt  Ann.  L  44;  Anunian. 
Marc.  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar*s  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  xealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  a  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cioera 
(PkO,  viii.  3,  9,  X.  10,  xL  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  QAl  A'NUS  (raSn^s),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Gadara,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Maxi- 
mus  and  Oordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Berytna, 
and  wrote  several  worics,  such  as  On  Syntax  (Ilf^ 
Svrr^ewr),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(T^X*^  'P>rrop(^)«  Bud  Declamations  (M^Xrroi) ; 
but  no  fragmento  of  these  worica  are  now  extant 
(Suidas,  B,  9,  TaXaySt  ;  Endoc.  p.  100.)   [L.  S.] 

CAICUS  (KaZactfs),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Heuod,  7*iUy. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hennes  andOcyrriioe, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraeua,  hence- 
forth called  Caicus.    {P\nL  de  Flu9,  21.)     [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  aome  account^  the  nune 
of  Aeneas  (Viig.  Am,  viL  1 ;  Ov.  Met  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Creosa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  o.)  The  promontory 
of  Caieta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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to  hKf9  been  called  after  her.   (Klausen,  Aeimu  u, 
tL  F^maL  p.  1044,  Ac.)  [L.  &] 

CAIUS  or  OAIUS  (rcTSot).  1.  Tlie  juikk 
[GAiua] 

2.  A  PlatODic  philoeopher  who  is  mentioBed  as 
an  author  by  ^ntptkyry  (  Fit  P^  14),  but  of  his 
wxitingt  noUiixig  is  known.  Galen  (toL  vi.  p.  682, 
ad.  Paris)  stotes,  that  he  heard  the  diidpies  of 
Cains,  from  which  we  mast  infer  that  Gains  lived 
Bome  time  before  Galen. 

3w  A  Greek  rhetorieian  of  nnoertain  date.  Sto- 
baeus  has  preserved  the  titles  ol^  and  givoi  extracts 
from,  six  <rf  his  declamations.  (Stobaeus,  FUmUg, 
▼ol.  L  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iiL  pp.  3, 29, 66,  &&,  104, 
]d6,d06,&&) 

4.  A  presbjter  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  310.  He  was  at  a  Uter  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  that 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  chavdies  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(Phot.  Cod,  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  ^ogue.  (Enseb.  H.  E,  ii  26,  iiL  23, 
▼i.  20.)  He  fdso  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  Aotf^pu^of, 
^ipears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (Euseb.  H,  E.  v.  28 ;  comp.  Tbeodoret 
H,  E,  iv.  21.)  Caius  it  further  called  bv  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  IIcpl  r^s  wtunls  o^'ias^ 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
ncpl  TOO  vovr^s,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
msoaOy  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  13  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  HitL  Z«t  l  p.66 ;  Fabridus, 
BSbL  Groee,  x.  p.  693,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Cjxioula.] 
CALABER.  [QuiNTUs  Smyrnaeus.] 
CALACrrNUS.  [Cabciliub  Calactinus.] 
CA'LAMIS  (KiAofttf ),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  i.  3.  §  3.)  Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  cansed  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  fiither^s  victory 
at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viii.  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiexo's  death  (b.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athena 
oeased  &  c.  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  be  tsken  as  the  time  in 
which  CsJamis  flourished.  (Sillig,  CaL  Art -$,9.) 
Calamis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  bronse,  stone, 
gold,  and  iyory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  12.  s.  16,  xxxvi 
4.  n  8.)  Bissides  the  ApoUo  Alexicacos,  which 
was  of  metal(SiUig,  Cat,  Art,  ^W  7),  there  existed 
a  marUe  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 
in  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi  4,  6),  and  a  third 
bronse  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
liucullns  carried  to  Rome  from  the  lUyrian  town 
ApoUonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  A  beardless  As- 
depios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zens  Ammon 
(consecnUed  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Akmene,  and  a  Sosandra,  are  men- 
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tioned  aa  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  (or  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Gredc  authors  :-^ 
**Quis  enun  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadveiw 
tunt,  non  intelljgit,  Canachi  ligna  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  veritatemP  Calunidis  dura 
ilia  quideai,  sed  tamen  mollioia  qnam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta.** 
(BnL  18 ;  comp.  Quintil  xii  10.)        [ W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KoAa^-nrs),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Donosthenes  (DeCo- 
ran,  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  Kakofdnis,)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  hare  endeavoured  in 
various  wajrs  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites : 
some  think  that  Cahunites  is  a  faUn  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  larp6s  is  understood.  According  to 
the  ktter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
ait  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  KdXoftas  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  lews.  Others  again  find  in 
Calamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  Jahrb.fur  PkUol, 
u,  Paed,  for  1838.)  [L.  &] 

CA'LANUS  (Kd\mfos\  one  of  the  so  called 
gymnosophJsU  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxik  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  vii  2,  &c.;  Aelian,  V,H.  uL  41,  v.  6;  Plot 
^^69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Died,  xvii  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  487 ;  Ludan,  De  M,  Peng,  26  ; 
Cic  7|mc  ii  22,  DtDwmaL  i  22,30;  VaL  Max. 
i  8,  Ext.  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (AUx,  66),  Sphines,  and  he  reodved  the 
name  Calanns  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  Ka)<i  instead  of 
the  Greek  x^-  What  Plutarch  bore  calls  KnXi 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  oalydna^  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  sigri- 
fies  good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  («. 
Apion.  i  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAwoi,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Rkem,  Mwewm.  fur 
Pkilof.  I  ^,  \7S,)  [L.S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KcCXat,  KdKXas),  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonns,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attains,  b.  c  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  dties  there.  In  b.  c.  336,  Calas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  froad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
&  &  334,  he  led  the  Thessulian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satiapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab.  i  p.  14,  e.,  ii  p.  :il, 
d.;  Curt.  iii.  L  §24;  Diod.  zvu.  17.)  Aft<>r 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas :  it  wonld  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  flight  of 
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Ms  fiither  in  325  [Harpalus],  m  we  know  from 
Anian  that  Demaidms  fucoeeded  him  in  the 
latnpj  of  the  HeUespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander^ life-time.  (See  Droyien,  Cfeach.  der  NaM 
Aleat.  p.  68,  note  29;  Thiii wall's  Greeoej  toL  yii 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Caaaander*i  genenla,  whom  he  wnt 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Penhaebia,  while  he  himseUf  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  Tengeance  on  Olym- 
pias,  B.  a  317.  Galas  by  bribes  induoed  many  of 
his  exponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxinm,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  b.  c  316. 
(Diod.  xiz.  35,  36,  52.)  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  iiist  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship fidls  in  &  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  proTince,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthi^[inians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Mytttstratnm,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  riii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinus  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  B\ege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  haTO  perished  with  his 
anny,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpuinius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (LIt.  J^  17,xxii.  60;  PWn.  H.N. 
xxii.  6;  Oros.  \r.  8  ;  Floras,  ii.  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
AttieL  Vict  Dt  Fir.  Ilimdr.  39;  GeU.  iii  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  ir.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  a  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  erent  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Cftlatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  snort  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 
(Polyb.  L  38;  Zonar.  yiii.  14.)  In  b.  c.  249 
Atilius  Cabtinus  was  appointed  dictator  fat  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glyda.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  reroarkHble  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  anny  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  EpU.  19;  Suet. 
TiUr.  2;  Zonar.  viii  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
SeTeral  years  later,  in  B.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  LutatiusCatuhis 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de^ 
cided  in  fiivour  of  the  proconsul  (VaL  Max.  ii. 
().  §  2.)  Beyond  the  met  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic. 
iMLeg.\\.n,  DtNat.  Dtor,  fi.  28 ;  Tacit  Ann. 
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iL  49  ;  comp.  Lit.  xxit.  47,  xxr.  7.)  A.  AtiliiA 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  mscription  **  unmn  huae 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentea  popnU  primarinm 
fiiisse.**  (Cic  De  Sened.  17,  D*  Pin&.  li  35,  pro 
Plane.2b.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Campanian  bmily  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  R<Hne,  B.  c  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Campanians  had  sufiinred  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  skves  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  amated  and 
punished.     (Li v.  xxvL  27.) 

1,  2.  Novius  Calavius  and  Ovius  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conqnxacy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  b.  c.  814.  C  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  havs 
made  away  with  themselves.     (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Opilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovius  Cdavina, 
vras  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  B.  c  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavius  taught  his 
fellow-citiseiis  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuviub  Calavius^  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  ncrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  &  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenns,  Pacuvhis 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
ma^tracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  wnate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  dau^ter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induoed  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  sacoeswr 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordeivd  thsl 
the  old  ienaton  should  retain  their  dignity  and 
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W  Ubemted.  CalaTint,  who  by  this  Btmtagem  had 
laid  the  aenaton  under  great  obligations  to  himtelf 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  aenate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.  a  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter- quarters  at  C^>ua.  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Calavius,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginiana,  and  had  sided  with  Decius  Magius, 
but  his  fether  obtained  hia  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  CTen  invited  fether  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
guished Campanians.  But  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  anned  with  a  swori,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.  When  Pacunus  Cabrius 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man  s  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  hia  bloody  design.  (Liv.  zxiil  2—4, 
o   o  \  f  L.  S  1 

CALATIUS  SABroUS.     [Sabinus.] 

CALCHAS  (KilAxat),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
cenae or  Mf^iara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Hom.  IL  i.  69,  &c.,  ziii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  cTen  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  exphiined  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (//.  ii.  322 ;  Ov. 
AUL  xii.  19,  &C.;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Paus.  i.  43. 
§  1.)  An  orBcle  had  declared  that  Calchas  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Cbiros,  for  Cal- 
chas met  the  fiunous  soousayer  Mopsus  in  the 
sroTe  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pijg[s  which  a 
BOW  was  going  to  give  birth  toothings  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642,  Ac,  668 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyoopk.  427, 980.) 
AnoUier  story  about  his  death  runs  thus :  a  sooth- 
sayer saw  CaJchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Giynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapes  had  grown  npe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  mvited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  kughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serr.  ad  Firp,  Edcg,  vi  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
oraide  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
dins,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
ha  would  not  be  victorious.  The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  hia  life.  TConon,  NarruL  6.) 
Relating  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
Diet.  qfJnL  u.  e.  Oraedum,  [L.  SL] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  ealdua  is  a  shortened 
form  of  oa/ubw,  and  hence  Cicero  {d»  Inunt.  iL  9) 
says,  '*  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
repentino  consilio  ait** 

1.  C.  Caslivs  Caldur,  a  contemporary  of  Lk 
Cnsaus,  the  arator.  No  member  of  his  fiunily 
Lad  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  offices,  bat  he 
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succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powen  m  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane  21),  he  was  elected  in  b.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remadk* 
able  for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  aaiinst 
the  l^ate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
{De  Leg.  iii.  16^  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  b.  a  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  Uiough  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  {pania) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  DieU  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Epuloiw$.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  &  a  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat  i.  25,  Brvt.  45, 
m  Verr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  pro  Muren.  8 ; 
J.  Obseqnens,  111 ;  Ascon.  Aryum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli;  Pint  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  1*2, 
14—16,  d€  Orai.  ii.  64;  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Cablius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  b.  c.  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administroUon  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letten  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
{ad  Fam,  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.} 

3.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  femily  who 
oocnn  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  Uie  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (VeU.  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occun  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.   [L.S.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  (*l«N£nnvr  KoAidrat), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1333  to 
to  1347.     (Cantacuz.  Hid.  Byz.  iii.  21.)     He  waft 
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a  natiye  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Apras  in  Thne«, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andfonicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
Ues  at  C<mstantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
hare  been  published  by  Greater  (D$  Ovce,  ii. 
p,  196S,  &e.,  and  1477,  &c),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Care,  Hitt 
JaL  ii  p.  497,  &c,  ed.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  Bibi, 
Oraec  xi.  p.  591,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Maymn)A  KoAifxaf), 
a  relatiTe  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
sereml  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published  :  —  1.  **  Libri  iv  ad  versus 
errores  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti.** 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Ijatin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentar}'  by  P.  Stenartins, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Lufldnn.  2.  ^  De  Essentia  et 
OperationeDei^  (irc^  odtrlas  koI  jf^r/ryc/o;),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol.  ii  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimum 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  3.  ^  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei**  (vcp)  Tiar€»n  mU  irtpi  rw  dpx^y  Ttfs  koBo- 
Aifc^t  ir(oYff»f).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibi  Patr.  voi  xxvi.  p.  345,  &c, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton^s  Append,  io  Cavers  Hi^.  lAt.  i.  p.  55, 
Ac.;  Fabric  BiUiath,  Grate  xi.  p.  453,  &c)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.     [Olenur.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
m  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &c) 

1.  Q.  Fupius  Calxnus  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  {Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Fupius  Q.  p.  C.  n.  Calxnus,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nised P.  Clodiut,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Godius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  b^  the  ordinary  court.     This 
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bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensius^  th<jugh  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  se* 
quitted.  However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fufiui 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  &  a  59,  he  wv 
elected  pmetor  by  the  inflnenoe  of  Caesar,  w 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  acti?e  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  thst 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  eqaites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself  and  was  ae> 
oordingly  treated,  says  Cicero  (cui  J  ft.  ii  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citiiens. 

In  A.  c.  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  b.  a  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brondusiam, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Cicero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  csUed 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  chaiged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afierwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troqM  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossmg  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibolus  captured  most  of  them:  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coaat  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome* 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Patrae. 
In  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  B.  a  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  a.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassias 
(xlii  1,  &c.)  puts  into  his  month,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassins,  Calenuk  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c.  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianns  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  array  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianns,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianns  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appinn  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fragm,  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  \vas  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  v.  6,  ad  Aft  i.  14,  15,  xi  15,  16; 
Schol.  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235 ;  Ascon.  ad  Milon. 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic.  Philip,  viii  4,  &c. ;  Caes. 
B.  a.  viii  29,  B.  a  iii  8,  26,  55;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii  14,  55,  xlviii  10,  20;  Appian, 
B,  a  ii  58,  V.  3, 12,  24,  83,  51, 61 ;  comp.  Orelli, 
ONom.  7W^  ii  p.  259.) 

3.  Calbnus,  L.  (FuFiirs),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witoesva 
against  Verres.  [US.] 
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CALE'NUS,  JUXIUS,  ui  Aeduan.  After 
the  bftttle  of  Cremona,  in  ▲.  D.  69,  in  which  the 
umy  of  ViteUtnt  was  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri- 
mita,  Julius  Calenits,  who  had  himaelf  belonged  to 
the  Vitellian  party,  was  sent  to  Oaal  as  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.   (Tac  Hitt.  iii.  35.)     [L.  S.] 

CALE'NUS,    M.    VALE'RIUS    CORVU& 

[CORVU&] 

CALETOR  (KoXi^Tftip),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
at  Troy  by  the  Telaoionian  Ajaz.  (Horn.  //.  zt. 
419;  Pans.  z.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  fisther  of  Aphareos,  occars  in  //,  ziii. 
541.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LOACUS  or  OA'LOACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distingoished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  AgricohL  Tacitus  (Agr.  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  specimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.    [Coeco- 

NIU&l 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
Dius,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judez  and 
senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Caliijius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.c.  99, 
carried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicns  from  banishment  In  gratitude 
for  this  servioi*,  his  son  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidins  in  his  canvas  for 
the  praetonhip  in  n.  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord- 
ingly praetor  in  b.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  eztortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gailius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Maz.  v.  2. 
§  7;  Cic  pro  Plane  28,  29 ;  Cic.  Verr,  Act  113; 
Pscndo-Aseon.  ad  toe,;  Cic  Vtrr.  iii.  25.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  B.  a  82»  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
sist from  Uie  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Appian,  Mithr,  65.) 

8.  M.  Calidiuh,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
ad  Oe.  Verr,  Act  L  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died under  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Eiiseb. 
Ckron,  01.  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  (BrtU,  79,  80) 
a  hig^  panegyric  upon  Calidius*  oratory,  which  he 
chazacterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
larly praises  the  deamess  and  elegance  of  his  style 
But  while  Calidius  ezpUuned  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Velleins  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortensitts,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  QuintUian  (zii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
•'fubtiUtas^'ofCaUdins. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
mention  was  delivered  in  B.C.  64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Gailius,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  bri- 
bery. Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (Ascon.  m 
Orat  M  Toy,  ecmd.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  BruL  80; 
Festns, «. «.  SufB$,)  In  &  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
toxv  and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  recaM  from  banishment.  (Quintil.  x.  L  §  23  ; 
Cic  j)OtL  Rtd,  m  Sen.  9.)  In  &  a  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  m 
Soawr.  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tencdos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic  ad  Q,.  Fr,  ii.  II, 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
M  Milan,  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  B.  c 
64.  (Cael.  ap  Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  b.  c  48. 
(Caes.  B.C,L2;  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  180.  4.) 

^The  fragmento  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oraiorum  Roman,  Fragm,  p.  434, 
&c  2i]d  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt*s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero>  Brutus^  p.  cvii.  and  Westerauum's 
Qetch,  der  Rom,  BeredUamhU^  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  initcription  m.  calid.  q.  mk.  cn.  pl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius  Q.  Mctellu%  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvin  of  the  mint 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
{At*  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
undentood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  firom  the  fetal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.      [  W.  R.] 

CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  A.  d.  37  to  a.  n.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Caius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  cal^ae,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  fether  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how-r 
ever,  he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Senec  De  ConsiatU,  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Gennanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  bom  on  the  31st  ot 
August,  A.  D.  12.  (Suet  CaL  8.)  The  pkce  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  AntiuiQ 
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that  he  was  bom  at  that  town.  Hit  earKot 
yean  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in 
Oennany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  aoeordingljr  verj  popular. 
(Tae.  AnnaL  I  41,  69 ;  Saet  Cb/.  9 ;  Dion  Cass. 
IriL  5.)  Cwligwia  also  aooompomed  his  &ther  on 
his  Syrian  ei^Mdition,  and  .after  his  return  first 
tired  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Liria  Angnsta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
deliTered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  lome  yean  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Sejanua,  but  his  &Tour  with  Tiberius  and  hu 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Gennanicns  saved  him. 
(IKon  Cass.  IviiL  8.] 

After  the  fidl  of  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  S2,  when 
Caligub  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Canreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feetings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  comi^aint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissiTe  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  dedared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  shtve  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Suet  OaL  10;  Tac.  AnnaL  vi.20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  chancter  was  nev^the- 
less  seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  marri^  Junia  Ckudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cas- 
sias (Iviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  ▲.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestonhip,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Dmsus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  yean 
before.    (Dion  Cass.  IviiL  8 ;  Suet  Cb/.  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  a.  d.  86, 
Caligula  b^an  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself^  c(  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  23; 
Tac.  AnnaL  vL  45,  &&)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Elinia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  ooK>perRtion  of  Macro  also,  who 
aooording  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet  Col. 
12;  Tac.  AnnaL  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  LeffoL  ad  On.  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  Mareh  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
nted  his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  femily  had  suffered 
firom  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tadtus  (^wn/.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  abne  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
Ttt.  73,  OiL  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  earned  from  Miaenum  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
mantCQs.  Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  ts 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regnlatioiiB  ef  Tibe- 
rius. (Suet  OaL  14 ;  Dion  Cass.  fix.  1  ;  comp. 
Joseph.  AnL  JutL  xviiL  6.  §  9.)  In  regard  to  sll 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  ef 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  peo|de  sad 
the  soldien  the  sums  whidi  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  then 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  baring 
delivered  Uie  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  uo- 
mediately  fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontiao  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mansoleum  with 
great  solemnity.  But  notwithstanding  ^  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  paidened  aU 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  ased  ss 
instruments  against  the  memben  of  hsa  femily,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
denoe  of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Poium. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberias  were  rrieased,  and  those  who  had  beea 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistntes  their  friU  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  alw  eo- 
deavoored  to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matten  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenoea  by  his  pRdeces* 
sor,  he  behaved  with  great  generoaity.  Thai 
Agrippa,  the  gnndson  of  Herod,  who  bad  been  put 
in  ctuuns  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Comraageoe 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  increased 
by  the  maritime  district  of  CiUda. 

On  the  fint  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Caligola  entered 
upon  his  fint  consuhiiip  together  wiUi  daadius, 
his  fether^  brother,  and  hdd  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seised  by  a  serioas 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  healthy  bot  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  justified  by  the  jostioe  and  moderatien  he 
shewed  during  the  fint  m<Hiths  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appean  more  like  a  diabolicsl 
than  a  human  being--4ie  acts  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  eavageness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousness had  always  been  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing, as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition; it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  aU 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  pnnaip$  juventnUi,  ts 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  baring  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  and 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  fer 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  memben  of  his  owa 
fiunily,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  Naevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  ts 
increase  with  the  nnmbtrr  of  his  rictims,  and  laar- 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
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katied ;  it  bMUM  a  nuittar  of  pleaaon  and  amuae- 
ment  with  hioL  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  b«aata  in  the  Cinoa,  when  then  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  ^asts,  but  that  they 
Blight  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out 
Often  when  he  was  taking  Us  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortund  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  have  the  nleasoreof  witnessing  their 
agony.  Onoe  when^  during  a  horse-raee,  the  people 
were  more  &Tonmbly  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, **  Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head.** 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  Tolup- 
taousness  and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
DrosiUa,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grie^  and  commanded  her  to  bo 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
•afe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefuUy  contrKted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  hist- 
ing  influence  over  him  was  Caesonia.  A  poin^ 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  fiur 
«a  to  consider  himself  a  god:  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  be 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  lAtiaria,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  n^ 
crifices  to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  Uie  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatns,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
like  theses 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belief  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  neariy  diained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
less manner  he  q;)ent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  coveted  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
6uch  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. Tn  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
Lrothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselvea  of 
it  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
legulariy  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  sIm  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year^  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  giadually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Qaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  deatL  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fint  few  months,  forms  out 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pi»- 
datory  campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoUs  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honoun  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  wen  discovered,  undl  at  length 
Cossius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A.  0.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wifo 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Tiamfani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  aver  with  a 
light  tur£  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Cal^ula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xix.  1 ;  AureL  Vict.  De  Caet,  3 ; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
bead  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  caxsar 
aVu.  ubrm.  p.  m.  tr.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  nivvs  avo. 

PATVB  PATRIAE.  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUa    [Califpui.] 

CALLAESCHRUS.    [Anti0tats8w] 

CALLAICUS,  a  surname  of  D.  Jnnhu  BratoiL 
[Brutus,  No.  16.] 

CALLAS.     [CALA8.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (Aij^if- 
rptot  KoXXarioj'tfff),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  on  Europe  and  Aria  (ir«f»l  EApawrit  icot 
A<r(ar)  in  twenty  booki,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Ijaert.  t.  83 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  *AmucSpai  Strab.  L  p.  60; 
Dionys.  HaL  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Macroh, 
10;  Schol.  ad  TheocriL  I  65,  z.  19;  Mnrcian. 
Heracl.  pamm.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (Ka\xM/is),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viiLSI )  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  &  a  480.  [E.  £.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAuiSiir),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled''A7i'oia  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (A then.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fiwt  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  (Hi^.  Crit,  Com,  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  CaJlias.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (Ka\Xia8i)r),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  (Dial.  Merttr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Graec  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  miknown.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'ANAX  (KaAAu^ra^),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  fw|  crs  AtttoJ  KoWiwcus 
iytlvaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (//.*  xxi.  1 07), 
KdTBav§  Ktd  TldrpoKKos^  iinp  a4o  iroAA^i'  dfitiiftay. 
(Galen,  Comment  in  Hippvcr.  •*  Epid.  Vir  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Pallad.  CommmiL  Hippocr, 
•*  Epid.  Fir  $  8,  apud  Dietz,  SchU.  in  Hijipoer, 
et  Gixl.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAA/opos),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Callianis  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stcph. 
Byt.  i.v.)  [L.  S.]      I 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAA/as),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid  ' 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro-  | 
thers,  caused  his  father  to  b«  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hymetho,  to  his  sons.  ( Apol- 
lod.  ii.  «.  §  5.)  fL.  S.]      , 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAA/m,  ' 
'IinroViicos),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  ot  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
loph.  Av,  283  \  SchoL  od  loe,;  Periion.  ad  AA  -^ 
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V.  H.  ziT.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  heieditaiy  dig^ 
nity  of  torch-bearer  at  the  Elensinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  detoent  from  Triptolemusi  (Xen.  HtU, 
▼I  3.  §  6.) 

1.  HiPPONicvB  I.,  the  first  of  the  family  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {SoL  15,  comp.  PU. 
Prase,  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  o^icdx^**^ 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inte^ 
ferenoe  with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bdckh  thinks, 
however  {PvbL  Earn,  ofAtkenSy  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Calliar  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tynut^s  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (yi.  122 ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
/be.),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  b.  a  564  (SchoL 
ad  Aristopk,  A  v.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  many  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II.,  sumamed  Ammon,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  pp.  536,  U  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  B.  c 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99 — 101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, like  that  of  Callias  AairfC((irAoi;ros  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  11.,  son  of  No.  3^  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  tie  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  AoiciroirAoirros  {Y^lut.  Aritteid.  5 ;  Schol. 
ad  AristopK  Nub,  65;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  ».  r. 
\aKK6irKovroi)y  which,  however,  we  may  perfiaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  ^aOvirKovros^ 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family^  wealth. 
(Bockh,  PmU^  Earn.  o/Athtn»,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
noi  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  {AHstrid.  25^,  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must 
therefore  have  taken  nlaoe  before  B.  c,  468,  the 
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probable  date  of  Amteidei*  deatb.  In  Herodotm 
(Tii.  151)  Callias  ift  raentMoed  aa  ambaindar  from 
Athena  to  Artaxenea;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodonu,  who  aacribee 
to  the  victories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Calliaa,  b.  c  44d,  a  peace  widi  Persia  on  terms 
most  hnmiiiating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ez- 
Cneme  suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  accoont  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Pans,  t  8 ;  Died.  zii.  4 ;  Wet> 
aeling,  ad  toe, ;  Mitford^s  Orteoe^  ch.  zL  sec  3,  note 
1 1 ;  Thiriwall's  GrteoB^  vol.  iiL  pp.  37,  S8,  and  the 
autboritiea  there  referred  to ;  Bodch,  PM.  Eoon, 
<fAihen»^  b.  iu.  ch.  12,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  hating  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  more  than 
i*2,00(M.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dem.  tU  FaU  Leg.  p.  428;  Lys.  fro  Aristapk 
Bom.  §  50.) 

5.  HiPPONicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Euiymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  b.  c.  426.  (Thuc.  iiL  91 ;  Died,  xil  65.) 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Deliam,  B.  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  { Andoc.  e.  Aldb. 
p.  30.)  It  must  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut.  Perk.  24;  oomp.  Palm,  ad  Arisioph.  Av. 
283 ;  WesseHng,  ad  Diod.  xil  65.)  His  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  lai^gest,  according  to  An- 
docides,  that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc 
e.  Aldb.  pw  30;  Plut.  Aldb.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicus  was  married  to  Theodorus,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocmtes  the  orato".  (Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  353,  a.)  In  Plato's  ""CiatykC  also  (pp. 
3li4,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Callias ;  bat,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father^s  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  (Mem.  iL  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate.  (See  Did.  of  AuL  ^p.  472,  a.,  598,  h.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
£^tas  the  sculptor. 

6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
'bdy  who  married  Pericles  (Plut.  Perio.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extiravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  B.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  '^  Flatterers  ** 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  b.  c.  421,  as  having 
recenUjf  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andoddes  by  a  charge  of  pro&r 
nation,  in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc  de  My  si.  §  110, 
&c. ) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
aiccused,  the  bough  vras  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt  In  B.  c.  392,  we  find  him  in  coummnd  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiunous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  pence  with  that  state  in  b.  c.  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
ibsurd  and  kelf-glurifying  speech  of  his  (//<//.  vi.  3. 
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§  2,  Ac,  eomp.  t.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligata, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  womm ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  fiither's  death,  as  the  **  evil 
genius**  (lUtn^pcof)  of  his  fiimily.  (AxAoc  deMytL 
§  130,  &c. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Raau  429,  Av.  284, 
Ac ;  SchoL  ad  AristofA.  Ran.  502;  Athen.  iv.  p^ 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno> 
phon's  **•  Banquet,**  and  also  that  of  PIato*s  **  Pro- 
tagoras,** is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  ktter 
especially  hb  character  'im  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  inteUectnal  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socratea.  (See  Plat  Protag.  pp.  335,  338 ;  comp. 
Plat  Apol.  p.  20,  a.,  TheaeL  p.  165,  a.,  CraijiL 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot.  RheL  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  finrpaiyiiimis  instead  of  iqlMfxos  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Bom.  §  50.)  Aelian*s  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaeus  by  memory.  (AeL  V.ff. 
iv.  23 ;  Perizon.  ad  loc)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  Mytk  §  126,  which 
speech,  bom  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligainr  of  Callias.)  [K  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KoAAiofl  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  fiunily  of  the  lamidae.  (Pind.  Oiymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  b.  a  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.   (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  CV/ft.  4  ;  Nepos,  CVm.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
&niily  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  8f5ovxo(>  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  hu  who  dia- 
covered  a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  b.  c.  405. 
(Bdckh,  DiaserL  on  the  Mines  o/Laurion^  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
coUeaguM  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  blc.  432,  and  was  shiin  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
i.  61-63;  Died.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  firom  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  ffo«p6s  koL  iXX/iyifios  yiyorw.  (Pseudo- 
Plat  Aldb.  i.  p.  119;  Buttmann,  ad  loc) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Muesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  Either 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  au  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Erctria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  tlie  island, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboean  congress  at 
Chalcis.     PluUircfaus  aaordingly  applied  to  AtheLS 
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for  aid,  which  waa  gnmted  in  opporition  to  the  ad- 
Tioe  of  Demosthenea,  and  an  ann  j  was  sent  into  En- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phodon,  who  defeated 
Calliaa  at  Tam3rnae,  &  a  350.  (Aeich.  e.  Clei, 
§§  85-88,  ds  FaU.  Lag,  §  180;  Dem. de  Pac  §  5; 
Piut.PAo&12.)  After  this  Calliaa  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  coort,  where  he  waa  for  lome  time 
higU  in  Uie  favour  of  the  king;  bat,  having  m 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebet, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Tbefaans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  irom  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Donosthenes  not  onlj  obtuned 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chakds,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  diat  state  the  annual  contributions 
(0v»T<({cif )  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
ga^^  and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
&  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip*s  projected  attempt 
on  Ambrocia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip^s  ambition.  (Aesch.  &  Cte». 
§  89,  &C. ;  Dem.  PhiUpp,  iiL  §  85 ;  ThiriwaU's 
Gf^eoa^  vol.  vi.  p.  19.)  In  B.  c  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretiia  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  PhUistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  ishind  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor, 
§§  86,  99,  &c:  PhUipp.  iiL  §§  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  74 ;  Plut  Dem,  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  «*  the  Crown.*'  See  Aesch.  e.  Qe$,  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atiliua,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  b.&  172. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  frtvourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxviL  1,  2; 
Liv.  xUi.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  FaU,  il  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E  E.] 

CA'LLI  AS  (KoAAfos),  literary.  I.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  («.  o.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (o-xoirarXoKos).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  b.  &  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {EqwiL  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  b.  a  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Calliadbs],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  via.  Al7iJirTiof,  *ATaA<£»Tij  (Zenob.  iv.  7), 
KJicAcDS-ct  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  A  then,  ii  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  264),  IIcd^Tcu 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  344 ;  SchoL  ad  Arigioph.  Av,  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  18),  Bdrpaxot^  and  SxoAi- 
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florrcf.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Galliss 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  auUior  of  a  ypoftfMTue^  rpay^fKa,  is  nn- 
certain.  (Comp.  Athen.  ir.  pp.  140,  176,  viL 
p.  800,  xii  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii.  1 1 3 ;  Ety 
mol.  M.  «.  e.  ETvoi  ;  Meineke,  HiaL  OriL  Com. 
Gr.  p.213,&c) 

2.  Of  Aigos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritna.  (Antk.  Graee.  xL  232 ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  iL  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  biefbre  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  pawns 
bom  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commoi- 
taries  on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeua.  (Comp. 
Athen.  iiL  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  SynMUse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  woric  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  (c.  Apion.  L  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  eariier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  wori[  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathodes,  whom,  howe\«r,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  rd  w*fk 
*AyoBoKK4a,  or  ircpl  *Aya$oicK4a  /oropfcu,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  **  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis.**  (Athen.  xiL  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  HuL 
An.  xvi.  28 ;  SchoL  ad  ApUlou.  Bkod.  iii.  41 ; 
Macrob.  So^  v.  19 ;  Dionys.  L  42 ;  Pest.  «.  «.  /2o- 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicfly  daring 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  &  c  317  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  zxL  EaK. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus  (xxL  iSse.  pu  561) 
states,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  &r 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.     (Comp.  Suid.  s.  v,  KoAAicu.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
(Dem,  5,  VU.  XOraL  p.  844,  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Polioicetes.  (  Vitmv. 
X.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  L] 

CALLl'BIUS  (KaXXf«iot).  1.  The  Haimost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  b.  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
•—and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  HelL  iL  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  4 ;  Plut.  Lywmd.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  &  c.  370,  who  having  £uled  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  fur  the  pro* 
ject  of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body; 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  t(» 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  o!t- 
garcbical  leader,  Stasippus,  and  Proxennsi  the  co^ 
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league  uf  Callibiiu,  wm  alaiiu  Callibhii  on  this 
retreated  with  his  foites  dose  to  the  waUs  of  the 
citj,  and,  while  he  aflfjectad  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Staaippns,  waited  for  the  amnd  of  a  rein- 
foreement  for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  but  the  party  of  Cidlibias  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial  (Xen.  HM,  tL  5.  §6,  &c;  comp.  Paus. 
Yui27.)  IE.E.] 

CALLICLES  (KoAAiirA^s),  a  physidan,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  a, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Meik,  Mtd. 
iL  7.  vol.  X.  p.  142)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirid.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CALLICLES  (KoAAocA^t).  1.  A  statuary  of 
M egara,  who  lived  about  b.  a  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
ad  Anit.  iiL  p.  29.)  His  prindpal  works  seem  to 
have  been  Olympian  victors  (Pans.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  philosophers.     fPlin.  H,  N.  xxziv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  ot  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  H,  N.  XXXV.  10.  s.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  painter,  Callicles,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
(/Vt^m.  pi  236,  Bip.)  [  W.  I.] 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAiic/M(Ti(f),historical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
H  e  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  annies  en- 
gaged at  Plataea  (■.&  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrilices 
should  be  £s7onFBble.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  85,  bis  name  occurs  among  the  Ipkvn  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar^ 
tans  and  from  the  Hdots.  The  word  ip^yt f,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  **  youths,**  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  **  commanders.**  (See  MiiUer,  Dor, 
ii.  p.  315  ;  Thirlwall*fe  OrMce^  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  Callicmtes  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepoe  {DUm^  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.     [Callippus.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Eueigetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model.  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engxaved  on  it.  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Antideia. 
(Atben.  vi.  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  a.  c  181,  Lacedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  &  c.  179, 
Callicmtes  contended,  in  oppodtion  to  Lyoortas, 
that  the  requintion  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  kw,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rmne.  The  assembly,  however, 
fisvoured  the  view  of  Lyeortas,  and  appointed 
ainbassadois,  of  whom  Callicrates  was  one,  to  ky 
it  befim  Uie  Roman  senate.     But  he  grievously 
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abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  indepandenoe  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  d^  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himsd^  he  was  made 
general  of  the  leaffue,  and  used  all  hb  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvi  1 — 3.)  In  b.c 
174  he  successfully  rensted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  gencnral,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xll  23,  24.)  Eariy  in  &  c. 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lyoortas  and  hia 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavovr 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introdudng  a  letter  from 
Q.  Mardus,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8—10.)  On 
the  conquest  m  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  as  having  fovoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  theii 
oountiy.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxL  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiiL  1 ;  Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  Paus.  vii  10.)  The  basa- 
ness  of  Callicmtes  was  viuted  on  his  head,— i^ 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— ^in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  &  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  yean  after  this,  &  c 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicmtes  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicmtes  vataliated  on  Menalddas 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalddas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  fovour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  Uiree 
talents.  In  a.  c.  149,  Callicmtes  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
bad  touched  on  their  way ;  **  his  death,**  says 
Pausanias,  **  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  dear  gain 
to  his  country.**    (Paus.  vii  11,  12.)     [E.  E.J 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAiirfidTi|s),Uteraiy.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeua  (xiii  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Moox^i^,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hial,  CriL  Com.  Or.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  omtor  who  seems  to  have  livfd 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Peigamus  ascribed  the  omtion  icard  Air- 
fwc64ifous  mipaMfunf,  which  was  usually  connder- 
ed  the  work  of  Deinarehua.    (Dionys.  DewarcL 
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11.)  But  no  work  of  Callicntei  wm  known  ercn 
as  early  aa  the  time  of  Dionyuas  of  HaUcamaaaus 

S.  A  Greek  hiatoiian  who  lired  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aorelian.  Vo> 
piscos  {AureL  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Cailicrates  as  by  fiir 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [Lk  S.] 

CALLI'CRAtES  (KaWMpd-nis).  1.  An  ai^ 
chitect,  who  in  company  with  Ictmas  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut 
FerioL  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smalkiess  of  his  works.  (Aelian,  V,  H,  i.  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  21,  xxxvL 
5.  a  4.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  78*2,  B.), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  1.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaAAnc/^ariSos)  was  sent 
out  in  B.  c.  406  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har* 
vest  of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight-forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lyiander's  partisans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
ftmds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  u  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  princess  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  ^>ardis  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Conon  atr 
tempted  to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  fDr  the  night 
at  *EKaT6infrf{roL  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
•top  to  his  aduUery  wUh  ikd  sfo,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatch«l  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas th^n,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginu^e,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  shun,  and  the  Athe> 
iiians  were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him    from    engaguig    with    buch  superior    uum- 
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bers :  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  sooth- 
sayer foretold  the  admirai^s  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  fiv  irop*  swa  tbnu  rdy  X^dftroM^  became 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  cmsure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  is  a  some- 
what refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  guilelessness 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
lonians  were  :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves.^ 
(Xen.  HeU,  I  6.  §§  1^33;  Died.  xiii.  76—79. 
97—99;  Plut.  LyaamL  5—7,  Felop.  2,  Aj'opk- 
tkegrm.  Laeou ;  Cic  de  Qf,  I  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tells  ub(V.  H.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
{ii66Mf) ;  but  see  Mitford^s  Greeoej  ch.  xx.  sec  % 
note  4.)  [£.  E.] 

CALLICRATIDAS  (KaAAiffpariSos),  a  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (FloriL  Ixx.  1 1,  Ixxxt. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS  (Ka^X[lcplTot),  a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  b.  c.  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requintion  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  BrachyUas  [see  p.  502,  a.]  ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  Aen- 
tence  which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king^s  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xliL  13, 40.)  [£.  £.] 

CALLICTER  (KaAA/fCTYjp),  soruamed  Mai^t- 
(TioT,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  {Anthol. 
Graec,  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  BrunclC  .^lao/.  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLID£'MUS(KaAAi8nfu>f)»  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
{H,  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalds  from  the  tisct  <A 
brass  (xa^«e(j5)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 

C  A  LLl' DI  US.     [C  AUDI  ua.] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KaAAi7ciros),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAGORAS  {Jittayopn^  a  Cyiican,  were 
sent  to  Sparta  in  b.  c.  412  by  Pharnabasus,  the 
satfi^)  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
•  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Aldbiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoms  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Phamabaaus  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus  , 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thu&  viiL  6,  8, 
39 ) 

CALLIGENEIA  (KaAAi7^«»)i  a  surname  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  GaeiL 
(Aristoph.  Tkana,  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Heaycb. 
s,v.;  Phot.  /.<u-.  ».  o.)  L^  &1 
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CALLl'GENES  (KaKMyiims),  the  name  of 
the  phyncum  of  PhiUpi,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
Attended  him  in  his  k»t  iUnen  at  Amphipolia,  n.  c. 
179,  and  concealed  hit  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arri\ai  of  PeneuB,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  zL 
5b*.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAAl/iaxor).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  9^iMt  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  B.  c.  490,  and  in  that  c»* 
pacity  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  thun,  after  be- 
having with  moch  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  ii 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Artemit  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  trroa 
wci«r(\tr.  (Herod.  vL  109— 1 14 ;  Plut  Arutid.  et 
Cat.  Maj.  2,  Sympat.  I  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Arit- 
ioph,  Eq.  658 ;  Paaa.  L  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
AmisuB,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  71  ;  and  when  Lucullus 
hod  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  &  c  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Aniisus.  (Plut  LucuU,  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
BeU,  Mitkr,  78, 83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)    [£.  E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAAlfiaxos),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  (76.  53} 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleuftis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid. ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphus. (SchoL  ad  CaUim.  Hymn.  ii.  26.)  It 
viras  formeriy  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  &ict,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  fiunous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  &ct 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  ofHce 
from  about  b.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  u.  c. 
240.  (Ritschl,  DU  Alexandrin,  BiUioih.  p  pp. 
19,  84,  &c)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  rncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  Tltpi  irfict»¥. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gmmmarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine    scholars    and    poets. 
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Sevenl  of  the  most  distingaiihed  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  socoessor  Eratosthenea,  Phiioe- 
tephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Bynntium,  ApoUonius 
Rhodins,  Ister,  and  Hermippus,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  cf  the  most  ftrtile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  eviL  ( Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  ail  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
1(^,  history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Palhis,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.     These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.     Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.     Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.     There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.     2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.     The 
high   estimation    they  enjoyed    in    antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  foct,  that  Archibiua,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaa- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  eariy  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.     These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  **  De  Coma  Berenices**  of  Catullus.     If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.     We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  infomiatiou  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
n«son  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Afrio,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.     The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments.    2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'EiraUi},  which 
was  the  mune  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Thewitt  hospitably  wh«n  he  went  out  to  fight 

X'nit  the  Manthonian  bull.  Thu  work  was 
wise  panphnsed  by  Marianns,  and  we  still 
possess  some  finsgments  of  the  originaL  The  works 
entitled  VaXdrtia  and  rXovicos  were  in  ail  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appeurs  that  there 
was  Bcaroely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calii- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
hare  written  eomedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Afolloniuh  Rhooius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  nlra{  wvwro- 
8av«y  truyy^ofifidrtuf^  or  viMucft  rwr  iv  vdurp 
vm8«(f  BiaKatul^drrtfv  moI  «Sv  (rwt^paifiay,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically amuiged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  Kp- 
pear  to  have  been  cbssified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  4w.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  ( Athen.  ii.  p.  70,  vL  p.252, 
xiiL  pw  586,  xv.  p.  669 ;  Diog.  La&rt.  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexaxt- 
dria,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authon  as 
wen  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Bysantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
f.  V,  n(va(.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — 1.  Mova-cibi',  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  schotan  connected  with 
it.  2.  nc/4  dyciymif,  3.  ^LByucal  dyofmaloi,  3. 
0avfjidata  or  9avfjMTU¥  rmv  f tr  imurav  n)v  y^y 
leal  ToVovt  6rrmv  awwytrf^y  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  *Titoiur^iULTa  laTopued. 
5.  WfUfAa  fiapSapaed,  6.  Krlans  r^awf  khX 
ir^Ac«»y.  7.*Apyovs  olKurfioi,  8.  Tltpl  dydfjutv.  9. 
IltfA  opi'cwy.  10.  Svyoyarxi)  vorofuSy,  or  vcpl 
rmp  iy  oUovfjJyff  irora/i»y,  Ac,  &c.  A  list  of  his 
worics  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  [BibL  Graee.  iiL  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Oelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1566,  foL  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poetae  principes  Heroici  Carminis.^* 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th  Giaevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ea.  Spanheim.     This  edition 
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in  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Eniesti  4t 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  Svo.,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  <^  On«vius*  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  ooUection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hembicr- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Loeiaier 
(Uipaig,  1774,  8V0.),  H.  F.  M.  Volaer  (Leiptig, 
1817,  8vo.>,  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  oue 
of  the  followers  of  HerophUua,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  aecond  century  b.  c,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zeuxia.  (Galen,  CommmiL  m  Hippocr. 
"  Epid,  Vir  L  5.  vol.  xvil  pt  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianu^  (Gium^  Uippoer, 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  who 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  woik 
De  Ooromt.  (H.  N.  xxi  9.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (Ka\K(/Mxos\  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  ia  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  I.  §  10.) 
As  Scopes  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Connthian  columns  in  B.  c.  396,  Cellimacfaas 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pauaanias 
(L  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rous  \l$ovs  wpSros  ^pt^mjirc), 
which  Thiench  (JE)mojL  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  tihdentood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  to 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  althoqgh  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  muck  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysius 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  onto. 
Lysias  (r^s  \9WT6riiTos  Srcica  ircu  rqr  x^<^^')t 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletns  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  c*fty6y 
Koi  /iC7aA((rcxvov  koI  a^u»fUtTUt6y,  {Judic  Taoer.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  KaM^6r9X'o$, 
(Pans,  l  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  ol 
the  surname :  **  Semper  calumniator  sni  nee  finon 
habeas  diligentiae ;  ob  id  Keueif^^x^t  appellatus.** 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  **  propter  el^an- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  artis  marmoreae  ab  Athenien- 
sibus  Korirtxyos  fiierat  noroinatus.^  Sillig  {Cut, 
Art  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  aome  MSS.,  that 
iiraTaTi|{iTcx*w  must  be  read  instead  of  jrcuuf^ 
r9x*^os  i  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny *s  translation,  '*  calumniator  suL**  Whether 
the  Kardrtxyos  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Paut,  L  26.  §  7)« 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachua'  style  was  too  artificiaL  Pliny  (L  &), 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  lome  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  it« 
beauty.  Pausanias  (i  26  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  predady  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( L  c),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  bt 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  |,W  1.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  {KaMHfjM^v\  anmamcd  6 
KipatfoT,  or  the  craV,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fiah  (Athen.  iii  p.  100,  c), 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
Macedonians  npon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat  in  B.  a  823.  When  the  Macedonian  snpre> 
macy  was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  npon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  &  c.  817.  The  ontors  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Pint  Dem,  27,  Phoe,  27,  33, 
85.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  ^  &  p.  104,  c.  d.,  yiii.  p.  339,  f., 
ziT.  p.  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KoAAf^up^wf),  an  anny- 
anigeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  a  woric  entitled  'l<rropiai 
TlapBucaif  Hittoria  PaHUea^  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  account  of  Trajan*s  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Ludan 
(Quom,  Hiator.  tU  Conserib.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
It  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  AescuUipius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'NES  (Ka\X(in|t),  a  veteran  ofiicer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (t^»  ftnrow  rrit  4ratpuais) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c. 
324.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINPCUS  (KoXMi'urof),  sumamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Oallienus  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  riietorician  Genethlms.  (Suid.  s.  ov. 
KaXXfruroy,  TcWOXior,  and  'lovAioa^t  A^ftvov.) 
Suidas  and  Eudocia  (p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  CalHnicuB,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought  It  is 
printed  in  L.  AUatius*  **  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist'* 
pp.  256>-258,  and  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Philo, 
**  De  VII  Spect  Orb.'*  Lipsioe,  1816, 8vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callimcns  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  pre&ce  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  droM.  iii.  p.  36,  vi  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINPCUS  SELEUCUS.    [SaLiucus  ] 

CALLrNUS  (KoAAivof).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment, and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  &  c.  634,  and  by  othen  at  about 
B,  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus  as  fax  back  as  the  ninth  centuiy  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Stnbo  (xiv.  p.647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Shrom.  i.  p,  33S)|  and  Athenaeus  (xii. 
pw  525).     But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difflcnlty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Stnbo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag^ 
nesia  on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Trerea,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  a  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  prerious  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  a  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  {Frapm.  2,  comp. 
Fragm,  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
a  c.  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Uallinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  PloriL  IL  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  **Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.**  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  Cb/Ztni,  7>rfaet  et  Am  Fra^ 
menta  (Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bei^k's  Pottae 
Lyrid  GraeH,  p.  303,  &c  (Comp.  Francke,  Calli- 
nusy  sive  Quaegtkmet  de  Origine  CarmmU  Eiegiaeif 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  PkiioL 
Afonaoeru,  iii.  p.  571 ;  Bode,  Geteh,  der  I^ritdi, 
Dickikunst,  i.  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.^ 

3.  Of  Hermione,  kved  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lyoon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Lae-rt  v.  70-74.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'OPE.     [MusABj 

CALLIOTIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
**■  Colliopius  recensui,**  from  whence  it  has  very  na- ' 
turoUy  been  inferred,  that  Colliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphiua, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  some 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  J  000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plaudUe  at  the  end  of  the 
Andna :  ^  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fiibulam  terminasset  elevabat  auloeuin 
scenae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Voe  valeie,  Vtn 
plaudile  sive  faveie;^  but  tnis  notion  is  altogethci 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  reocn- 
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m.  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  mainUined,  that 
CaUiopiiiB  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaocns  Albinua  or  Alcainus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominns  Albinos  magister  optimus  CaUiopicos,** 
i  e.  tottts  a  Calliope  et  Musis  formatns ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopiua 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
•f  the  middle  agea.  (Funccius,  de  Inerti  ac  Deen- 
fHa  Linguae  Latmae  Seneetute^  c  W.  §  xzxii.;  Fa> 
brie.  BibL  LaL  lik  i  c  iiu  §§  3  and  4 ;  Enst. 
Swartii  Analecta,  iii.  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert, 
rl  20 ;  RitschU  D«  emendoL  Fab,  Tercnii,  disjMt^ 
WratishiT.  4ta  1838.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPH ANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  & c. 
98,  the  praetor  urbanus  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.    (Cic.  pro  Balb.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAi^f),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  {h(me$ta$)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(i^oiof,  eo/vpAu),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  ii  6,  11, 
iv.  18,  V.  8,  25,  de  Off.  iii.  33,  Twu  ^.  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  0.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAi^Xtft'),  a  Somian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.    (Pans.  v.  19.  §  1,  z.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KaAAiinrlBi)5),  of  Athens,  a 
telebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  AgesiUus.  (Plut.  Aldh.  32,  Agn.  21 ;  Athen. 
zii.  p.  635.)  He  was  particularly  fiunous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
BO  &r  as  to  become  ridiculous^  and  to  be  stigmatiied 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (v(0i}«cof.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  zv. 
89).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  CaUippide§ 
aeems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Froffm.  Com,  (Jraec.  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  {adAU,  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
mast.  TuU.  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KiAXtTTOf),  hUtoricaL  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion*s  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearins,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinat^^d 
Dion  durinff  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  &c.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion*s  friends  to  cause  an  insu> 
rectioii  of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successiul ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysins,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippos,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  onaning  battle,  took  to  flight  He 
wandered  aboat  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  lioentioos  mereeoaries,  bat 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  hut  be 
and  Leptinea,  with  their  meroenariea,  enand  ofec 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhcigivm,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysiua  the  Younger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  dtiaens  of 
Rhegium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip- 
pus himself  remained  at  Rb^um^.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  waa  murdered  by  his  own  friends, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  swocd,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  aasaaainated  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion.  28—58,  de  Seru  Num.  Vind.  p.  55^, 
d. ;  Diod.  xvi  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  B.  c.  332.  He  bribed  his  competiton  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prise.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi- 
ton to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  firom  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  waa  spent  in  erecting  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Athenians.     (Pans.  v.  21.  §  3,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moeroclea,  a  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Athentana  in  the  war  against  the 
Gads,  B.  0.  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pasa^  (Paus. 
i.  3.  §  4,  X.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseos  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  n.  c 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  ishnds  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xliv. 
28.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  (KaAAnnror),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Person  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchtts  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis. (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke, //tf^ 
CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  bv  Aristotle  {RktL 
ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  Wx*^  P^o^^hi  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zcno,  the  founder  of  the  schooL  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
cvyypa<prfi  tU  ^Opxo/iwlovs^  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes I^aertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (lUAAiwro  or 
Kd\iinros)^  an  astronomer  of  Cysicus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus^  friends,  and  followed 
him   to  Athens,    where    he    became  acquainted 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentioiit  him  Mdapk,  xi.  8), 
and  aaaitted  that  philo«opher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  diacoYeriee  of  EudoznA.  (Simplic 
m  li,ILde  Cod,  p.  120,  a.)  His  obterrationt  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  Oeminnt  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Geroinus, 
EUm,  Asiron.  cap.  16,  in  Petav.  Uranoiog,  p.  64,  &c. 
and  Ptol.  ^dff^ts  ctvAovwK  ixrrifmv  koX  (rvrayoryij 
4wiiff7i/iatn£v^  ibid.  p.  71,  &c),  and  were  probably 
made  at  CyzicttSy  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Callippns  obaenred  at  the  Hellespont  Sncb  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
and  hence  called  vapa/wi/iyfMra  :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  hrunifxcuriai^  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  obserrations  of 
Tarions  astronomers.  CalUppus  inrented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  (JaUifipie. 
Several  attempts  had  been  preriously  made  to  dis- 
coTer  intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
ahonld  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  sohir 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
served the  remarkaUe  approximation  to  equality 
between  19  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
nmke  the  year  =  365^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
lippus,  observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365^  was  -^  —  -^  = 
x*\9  =  fv)  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Meton*s.  (Geminus,  EL  AsL  cap.  6, 
Uranolog,  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
and  29'530.5887215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=27758''  9'*  50«  54%  and  940  months  =  27758* 
1 8^  4"  54*  nearly ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  hegimnng  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
■ommer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa* 
tion  of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
{r^i^  lr««  A^yoKTi)  of  the  first  period  {fjuy.  <r6irra^, 
iii  2,  va].  i  p.  1 63,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  b.  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
superMde,  but  to  correct  ttom  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
oust  have  become  quite  sensible  in  &  c.  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
ffuL  Unienuek,  uber  die  Astron,  Beobachiungen  der 
AUm,  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  &c.,  Handbuck  der 
Tedkaiet^en  Ckronologie^  Berlin,  1825,  voL  i.  p. 
844,  &c ;  Petavius,  Dodrm.  Temp.  ii.  1 6 ;  Scali* 
geTi  De  Emmi.  Tetnp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  HigL  de 
PJdrm.  Jneieme^  voL  i.  p.  200.)     [W.  F.  D.l 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KoXXfwvyof),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naens.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  comp.  Alciphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  loxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
MytkoL  Bilderb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  &] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAi^^n).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hestod,  Tleag.  351,  981  j 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iv.  250 ;  Tzets.  ad  l^coph.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelons  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Alcmason.]  Callirriioe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphotems  and 
Acaman  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.   TApoUod.  iii.  7*  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  ot  Scamarider,  the  wife  of  Troa, 
and  mother  of  Uus  and  Ganymedes.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodf>- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  miuden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fiftte; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  h(T. 
(Pans.  viL  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Bya.  t.  v.  *AAa^ 
eay^a-,  Plut.  ParaUeL  Gr.  et  Rota.  23.)      [L.  S.1 

CALLISTE  {JSjaXM<nr\\  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Pans.  i.  29.  «  2,  viii  35.  $  7.)  [U  S.J 

GALU'STHENES  (KaAAi<re^M?j).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Ciillisthcn  s 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stagoini, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  tind 
certainly  witli  Theophmstus,  with  whom  Aristoile 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Tho<>- 
phrastus  needed  the  rein,  but  Caliisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  &  c.  3^4,  he  took 
Caliisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recuaunenUu- 
tion.  The  latter,  however,  was  aw:u-e  of  the 
fiiults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  bis  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  kinf,^ 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Caliisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  oii* 
enkd  customs,  and  especially  at  the  requireniunt 
of  the  ceremony  of  ;uioration,  which  be  deen)e<l 
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dengktofy  to  free  Onelu  and  Ifaeedaiikitt ;  aod 
h  mftj  be  thai  he  was  the  BMce  open  in  the  ex- 
preanon  of  hia  tenthnenta,  beeaaae  of  the  opponte 
extreme  of  mpple  flattery  adopted  hj  hia  opponent 
Anazaichoi.  When  Alexander  waa  orcrwhelnied 
with  lemone  lor  the  mnrder  of  CScttoa,  both  thete 
philoeophen  were  tent  to  coniole  him ;  bat  the 
aoggeationa  of  Callisthenea,  though  appaientlj  on 
this  ooeaeion  more  jndiciout  than  neoal,  were  quite 
ecUpted  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxaichoa,  who 
openly  affinnedi  that  **  whateTor  kings  did,  moat 
therefore  of  neoeeaity  be  lawiiil  and  jnsL**  Sr?o- 
nU  aneedotes  are  recorded  by  Airan  and  Plu- 
tarch, iUoatntive  of  the  £reedom  of  hmgoage  in 
whidi  Calliithenet  indulged,  and  of  hia  coaiae  and 
vnconciliating  demeanoar— qoalitiea  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  fimn  him  and  procnied 
him  a  nomber  of  enemiea,  tendered  him  also  popa- 
lar  with  many  who  kxAed  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tkms  with  a  jeoloos  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particalar  an  said  to  Imve  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
couiesi  regarding  him  aa  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  loyal  retinae.  It  was  this  which  nl- 
timatelT  proved  firtal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermomoa  and  othen  to  aisstiinate  Alexander 
was  discorered,  Calliathenes  was  invoUed  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulos  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Herniolaus  and  his 
aceomplioea,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Ciateraa, 
which  is  presenred  by  Plntareh  (Alat.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufieiers  are  expressly  taid  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  waa  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitoni,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenesi  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exaaperated  against  him.  Every  rssh  expression 
he  hisd  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
Rgicidea,  were  rsked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  abbve-men- 
tioncid,  and  also  quoted  by  Plntareh  (L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  **  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  lent  him  out,**  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  cl«ar  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  &  c.  328)  ia  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point  Aiistobolus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chaina  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  waa  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  aoeonnt,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Charea  of  Mytilene, 
^ho  was  «l(ra77cAftfi,  or  lord-in-waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  Pkilol.  A/as.  L  pw  378,  ftc),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer* 
tins  (one  of  which  b  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Anrian,  Anab.  iv.  10 — 14 ;  Plut. 
AUa,  52— 66,&i^  36 ;  Curt.  vui.  5—8 ;  Freinsh. 
md  OmrL  vuL  5.  §  18,  8.  §  21 ;  Just.  xiL  6,  7,  xv. 
A|  IMog.  Laert.  v.  4,  5,39;  Menag.    ad  Diog, 
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locrlT.  4,5;  Soidaa, a.  «l  KnAAM«^i|s  ; 
wallli  Oiww,  voL  tL  PPL  317—125;  Bkkeafey*s 
Ia^  ffAfiMU^  pp.  56,  7»— 84) 

Some  manuacripta  are  stiD  extant,  \fKvSk  siiiig  ts 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  th^  are 
sporious,  and  none  of  hia  werim  Imvo  eoma  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander^  expedi- 
tion  (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
•uppMt  of  the  eonqueror^s  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  ]daoes  by  Plntareh  and  Stinbo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books, 
from  the  peace  of  Antakidaa  to  the  seisure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  PhihimefaiaL  (&  c.  387 — ^357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  iv^gret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polylmis  eensnres  him  lor  his 
unskillulnesa  in  hia  rehuion  of  militaiy  affiuis ; 
Cicero  finds  fruit  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  br 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  arith  that  of  Xenophon;  and  Strabo 
speaks  disparagingly  of  hia  aeeuraey  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  fitf  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  dther  a  philooc^er  or  a  historian,  and, 
eren  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  his  own  great  maater. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
treme  indiscretion,  are  illnstmted  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  (AUm.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosi^hy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  for  indeed  as  hie 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  aU.  Tlw  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (<f  ix6  pJi^pBiiKosy,  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  predotts  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiiL  p^ 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchua.  (Diod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic  (ul  Ptm.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fndr.iL  l2^deOraLvu  14,<lsi)w.  i  34,  u.  25; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  pu  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii,  p. 
814;  Plut  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xiL  17—21; 
Suidas,  Lc;  Fabric.  BibL  Oram,  voL  iil  pw  480| 
Clint  Fad.  iiL  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Pln- 
tareh, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  oocaaion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fiiUe  of  the  wtAt,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  thrir 
doga.  Demadea,  however,  who,  it  seiema,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  serrioe,  sooceeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whoae  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidemns. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  ust  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentiona  Cal- 
liithenei.  (Plut  Dem.  23,  Alea.  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  Arr.  ^fia5.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freedman  of  Lucullua,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  {ap.  PlmL,  LaadU  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  afiection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  fiulure  of  'jitelloct  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  hitter  yean*  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'STHENKS  (Ko^Xurtfrnir),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (roAorucd),  of  which  Plutarch  {D» 
Fiuv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  But  the 
woric  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  sines 
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Stobneua  (  Fhriu  &  1 4  )  has  preaenred  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO  (KoA^umi),  it  tometimea  caUed  a 
daughter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  aometimes  of 
Nycteuft  or  Ceteas,  and  tometimea  alto  the  it  de- 
scribed at  a  nymph.  (SchoL  adEur^,  OruL  164*2; 
Apollod.  iii  8.  $  2 ;  comp.  Hygin.  PoeL  Aair.  ii.  1.) 
She  waa  a  hontreta,  and  a  companion  of  Artemia. 
Zeoa,  however,  enjoyed  her  chaima ;  and,  in  order 
that  tiie  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Heia, 
he  metamorphoted  her  into  a  the-bear.  But,  not- 
withttanding  thit  precaution,  Callitto  wat  tUin  by 
Artemia  during  the  chaae,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hen.  Arcaa,  the  ton  of  Callitto,  wat  given  by 
Zeut  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callitto  wat 
placed  among  the  ttart  under  the  name  of  Arotoa. 
(ApoUod.  L  c)  According  to  Hyginut,  Artemit 
heraelf  metamorphoted  Callitto,  at  the  ditcovered 
her  pr^nancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (MeL  ii.  410, 
&C.)  mdcet  Juno  (Hera)  metamoiphote  Callitto ; 
and  when  Aicaa  during  the  chaae  waa  on  the  point 
of  killing  hit  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeut)  pkced  both 
among  the  ttart.  The  Arcadiant  thewed  the  tomb 
of  CUlitto  thirty  ttadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
waa  on  a  hill  phmted  with  treea,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  waa  a  temple  of  Artemia  Callitte  or 
Galliato.  (Paut.  viiL  35.  g  7.)  A  ttatue  of  Callitto 
wat  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citisent  of  Tegea  (x. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Leache  of  Delphi  Callitto  wat 
painted  by  Polygnotua,  wearing  the  akin  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  draaa.  (x.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  deacribet  Callitto  aa  a  companion  of 
Artemit,  Mliller  (Dor.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callitto  it  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemit  Callitte,  at  he  infers  from  the  fret,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  waa  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddett,  and  from  Callitto  being 
changed  into  a  the-bear,  which  waa  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemit.  Thit  view  hat  indeed  no- 
thing aurpriting,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
inatanoet  alto  an  attribute  of  a  god  wat  tranafonn- 
ed  by  popular  belief  into  a  dittinct  divinity.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogiet  is 
thua  explained  by  MiUler :  the  danghter  of  Lycaon 
meana  the  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeua ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Arcaa  ia  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  &] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoraa,  addretaed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  ia  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion pnblithed  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  trantlation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Omeo,  iL  p.  10.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  {KaXXurr6nKos),  a  The- 
faan  atatuary  mentioned  by  Pauaaniat  (iz.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  ttatue  of  Tyche  carr3ring  the  god  Plutut. 
The  free  and  the  handt  of  the  ttatue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  L] 

CALLI'STRATUS(KaAA/rrpfiros),  hittorical. 
1.  Son  of  Empednt,  ia  mentioned  by  Pantaniaa  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Niciaa.  When  his 
countrymen  were  neariy  cut  to  pieeea  at  the  river 
Asainarus,  b.  a  413,  Callistiatua  forced  hia  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attadced  thoae 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Pana.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  oom- 
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mond  of  Lysimadiua,  who  were  employed  by  tin 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thiaaybulus  in  the  Peiraeeua.  Lysimachua 
havinff  mataacred  tome  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  aa  they  were  going  from  the  Peiiaeeut  to 
their  ferma  to  procure  provitiona,  the  party  in  tie 
harbour,  having  got  Callittratut  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  B.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HelL  iL  4.  §  27.)  In  b.  a  410,  this  Cal- 
Ustratns  had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
iMpn  alao  he  waa  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citisena  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  {puadds  iKK\iiitneurTuc6s) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  ia  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  tiie  son  of  Empedus. 
{FubL  Boon.  (/Atkau^  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhiua. 
(Dem.  e.  Timocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  aa  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leoii- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exilea  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  waa  joined  with  Chabriaa  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaua.  (Plut  ds  Gen.  Socrai.  31 ;  Xen.  I/elL 
V.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as.  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicrates  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  moat  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  friet,  by  hia  reatoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exilea, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c.  Timotk  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
ffell.  vi  2.  §§  1 1—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  Adc.  vL 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistmtus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabriaa,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyro, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself^  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  worda  of  Xeno- 
phon, ov  fidKa  hrin/iitioy  orra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimetr.  ad  loo.;  Thirlwall*a  Chreece^  vol. 
V.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  PuU.  Eoom.  of  AUmu^ 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit;  Dem.  e.  Timoth, 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicratea 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace;  and  in  371  aocordiDgly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
i^ipazently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  vecoids  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Callias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HeU.  vL  3.  if  3,  10,  &c;  see  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  feimar  passage  aaaigna  the  mission  of 
Callistiatus  to  B.  c.  875,  confoonding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  874,  and  placing  the  latter  n 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  869,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasbn  of  lisconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  tiie  Atiienians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartana  had  aent  to  aak.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p. 
1353 ;  comp.  Xen.  HelL  vi.  6.  §  33,  Ac.)  Tob.c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  hit  femooa 
speech  on  the  affiur  of  Oropna, — a  apeech  which  is 
said  to  Iwve  excited  the  emulation  of  Demoathenea, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seisure  of 
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Oropiu  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  coa- 
seqnent  Iom  of  it  to  Athens,  the  Athenians,  having 
•ent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  ware  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistnttns  to  oompromise 
the  matter  by  deliyering  the  pkoe  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  adTisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistnttus  was  snceessfol,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
uid  Callistnitns  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  856  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  haye  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycni)(us  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infiituation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refvge  to  the  altar  of 
the  tweWe  gods.  (Xen.  HdL  vii  4.  §  1,  Ac. ; 
Oiod.  xv.  76 ;  Pint  Dem*  5 ;  Hermipp.  ap. 
r;^  ill  IS;  Pseudo-Plut.  VU,  X OraL  pu  156, 
ed.  Tauchn. ;  Dem.  c.  Poi^  pp.  1221,  1222 ; 
Lycuig.  e.  Lboct.  p.  159 ;  Aristot.  BJiBL  L  7.  §  Ijl.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  d$  Poc  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot. 
OsooM.  il  22 ;  comp.  Sdmeid.  Eifiin,  ad  Xen,  HdL 
▼i  2.  I  3d  ;  BSckh,  PM,  Earn.  </ Aikauy  bk.  iiL 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  301, 
de  PaU»  Leg.  p.  436 ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hiat,  Orii. 
Orai,  Cfraee.  m.  Jbidbs,  voL  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
Rkei.  I  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13 ;  Theopomp.  e^. 
Alhm,  XT,  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  (t  e.)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistmtus  who  was  Arcfaon  Epony- 
iDQs  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  L  e. ;  Clint  PatL  ii 
pp.  126,  373  ;  Bockh,  PM,  Eotm,  bk.  u.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  a  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  die  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  tiiem,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xzxv.  48—50, 
xxxvL  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plsins 
of  Gabeirs,  &  c.  72 ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  hjm  before  LucuUus,  murdered  him  when 
they  diacoversd  that  he  had  a  huge  sum  of  money 
aboot  his  person.  (Plut  LuadL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
BetL  Atitkr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

GALLI'STRATUS,  liteiary.  1.  A  Onek 
gnunmarian,  and  a  diariple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
aantium,  whence  he  is  fireqnenUy  sumamed  6 
A^MTo^i^Mior.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi  p.  268.) 
He  must  have  lived  abont  the  middle  of  the  second 
eentiuy  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  oontempo- 
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raiy  of  the  femoos  Aristaichua^  He  af^ears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Hooter,  Pii]^, 
tiie  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  whidi  are  lost,  bat 
to  which  oocauonally  refeienoe  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tsetses  (CkiL  xi  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  vras  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.  (Comp.  Sehol.  ad  Horn,  JL  vii.  185.) 
There  are  sevecsl  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
andents,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  giammarian.  Athenaena  (iii  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  l^/ifuicn, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii.  p.  591X  *  work  ou 
courtesans  (vcpl  iratpmp),  both  of  which  bdong 
probably  to  Oallistntus  the  grammarian.  Hsrp^ 
cntion  (». «.  MsrsaA^r  ^  KaWlor^eeros)  mentioni 
a  woric  wtfH  *A9i|r«y,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menedes  and  othen  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  {PoUm,  Prapm,  p.  178,  &c)  thinks 
that  KaAAiJcp<(Ti)t  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaAAiorparoi.  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  Bparrat  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeas 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listmtos  whose  history  of  Samothraoe  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassns  (L  68 ;  oompu  SdioL 
ad  Piad.  Nem.  vii.  1 50)  is  the  same  as  our  gnon- 
marian.  (R.  Schmidt,  CommeMlatio  de  CaUuirtUe 
Ariatopkaneo^  Halae,  1838,  8vo.;  Clinton,  Fad, 
HeUm,  ilL  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Harmodius  the 
QrrsBnicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  presoved 
in  Suidas  (». «.  Uapoiwioi)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  {Adam,  956 ;  comp.  Hesych.  f.  v. 
'Ap/iodfov  /yt^Aor.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695 ;  comp.  Brunck,  AmaL  L 
p.  155.) 

8.  A  comic  actw  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Achamenses,  Aves,  and  Ve^ne 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  schobs 
on  those  phivs.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  Sevems  and  Ant<>- 
ninns  (i.  e.  Septimius  Severus  and  CsrscaUa).  In 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  {Alex,  Sm»,  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccoraqr  ^ 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisma,  Callistrsr 
tus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disdple  of  Papinisn, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  conect,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  character  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hommel*s  Paim- 
genetia  Pamdedarum;  and  the  fiwt  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extracts 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listatos.  The  extrscU  from  Callistmtus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  **"  Libri 
VI  de  C^tionibus."  2.  **Libri  VI  •  Edicti 
MonitoriL''  8.  *"  libri  IV  de  Jure  Fisci,**  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit  20.  s.  1)  *«de  Jure  Fisci  et  PopnU;* 
4.  *"  Libri  III  Institntionum.''     5.  *"  Ubri  H 
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Quaettionum.^    The  titles  of  tlie  fint  three  of 
these  wotks  require  tome  exphnatton. 

1.  The  treatiee  *'de  Cognitionibtu**  relates  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  inTestigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  gOTemor  of  a  proTinee, 
or  other  magtstnte,  without  the  interrention  of 
judiees.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  conrse 
of  the  OTil  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian  *s 
genenl  abolition  of  the  ordojudiciorum,  sometimes  by 
rirtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitahie  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
aystem  of  legsl  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Herm.  Cannegieter,  Obierv.  Jur.  Horn,  Ub.  t.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  **  Edictum  Monitorium** 
is  by  no  means  dear.  Haubold  (de  Bdieiu  Mom- 
iarm  ae  BrevUma^  Lips  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  geneial  clauses  of  the  edictum 
peipetuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
condkionsy  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
ing waminffs  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregnte> 
rity  or  nonnilfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratns  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorinm  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Panlus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  danses,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
acquired  a  constant  fonn. 

S.  The  phrase  **de  Jure  Fiaci  et  PopuliV  appears 
anomalous,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Panlus. 
ReoepL  Sent  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (Alue,  See. 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Severus  **  leges  de  jure 

Kpnli  et  fiaci  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit.^ 
wbably  under  the  phrase  **jus  populi^*  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerruium,  or 
to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
emperw^s  own,  not  is  res  privata,  but  as  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  ( Vopisc.  AurdkuL, 
20.) 

The  principal  commentator  on  CalHstratus  is 
Edm.  MeriUius,  wh(Me  Oommatlariiu  ad  LSbro$  duo 
Quaeatiomtm  CaUiUroH  is  inserted  in  Otto^s  "*  The- 
saurus,'' iii.  6 1 3-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  d$  JuvenUnu  apmd  Oalliatraium  JChum^ 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujas  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentaton  on  the  Basilica 
m  jurist  named  CallistratuSb  Fabridus  also  sup- 
poses the  Callistzatus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
difierent  from  the  Callistmtas  of  the  Digest  Sua- 
res  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistratus ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theophilus,  Thalelaeus,  Stephanas,  Dorotheas, 
Cyiillus,  Theodorus,  Iddorus ;  but  Rdi  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
periliaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  cites  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
iqHm  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  sets 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendadons  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misundentanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  fonned.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentaton  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturalfy 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  exphiined.  The  detennination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Badlica  i[ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BihL  Grate 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  texti  but  to  a  Oredc  scholiast. 

*«  CaUistratus  JCtus,  L  267,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
883,  T.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi  (158),  436,  468, 
4IM),  677, 680,  702,  708,  viL  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710, 715, 783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888.''  On  reference  to  these  pns- 
sages,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Grseco- Roman 
jurist  Callistratns. 

(Bertrandns,  de  Jungperitu^  i  c.  27 ;  Aug.  Je- 
nicnen,  Ep,  Su^ular.  de  QtUistroto  JCu>^  4to.  Lips. 
1742 ;  Zimmem.  H,  JL  G.  i.  §  101 ;  Suarei,  NoiHia 
BiMUeoram,ed.PohL  Lip9.1804,§§34,4l0[J.T.G.] 

CALLrSTRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  160,  at  which  time 
the  arta  revived  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.J 

CALLl'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (AofUnor 
KaXKUrrparos)^  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (tr^pl  'HpoicAcfas),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Bya.  «.  v.  *Oktiani.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  lame  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vi  p.  268)»  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Anstophanes  of  Bysantium.  (Comp.  SchoL 
ad  AemA^  Pen,  941,  ad  ApolUm,  Bkod,  i.  1 125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  iftX6iwoi.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (Kti^Aurrof).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nioephorus.  {Hitt. 
Eedn,  vL  34.) 

2.  Sumamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic.  Commenus,  PraemoL  Mytkig. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athoa.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  Cantacusenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  t(t 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  a.  d.  1354,  tne  emperor  Cantacnzenus 
made  Callistus  patriareh  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  r^* 
fused  to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
aa   patriarch,  Philotheus   was   appointed  in    his 
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plaee.  Bat  when  affcerwudi  Jonnnea  Pabfologus 
nad  gained  ponesnon  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistiu  was  lettored  to  the  patriarchal  tee.  The 
year  after  hit  reitocation  he  was  wnt  as  amhae- 
aador  to  the  Servian  prinoeM  Elinbeth  to  condiide 
a  peace,  and  during  thii  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Serrians.  Then  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
CallistDs,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Ontser  {De  Chice,  iL  p.  1847),  bnt  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  onr  Callistas,  or  of  another  who  was 
pfttriareh  of  ConF*antinopIe  in  a.  d.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  worics  of  a  thedo- 
gical  natnra  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Odlistua, 
but  they  haTe  HBrtt  been  printed.  (Wharton^s 
Appendix  to  CaTe,  Hi$L  JUL  i.  p.  46,  &c^  ed. 
London.)  [L.  Su] 

CALLISTUS,  a  JITLIUS,  a  finedman  of 
Oalignhi,  in  wheoe  reign  he  ponessed  Tery  great 
inflnence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
acGomplioe  in  the  oonspiney  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  mudersd.  In  the  rsign  of  Cliwdius, 
Callistos  continoed  to  have  great  inflnenee,  and  he 
endeaTonred  secretly,  iu  eonjnnction  with  others, 
to  counteiact  the  ■ttuhment  of  MesflUina  to  C. 
Silins;  but  Callistas  was  afraid  of  loMng  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  np  oppodng  the  scheme  of  Mesaa- 
lina.  When  she  had  been  pnt  to  death,  Callistas 
supported  the  designs  of  LoUia  Paolina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor^s  wife ;  bnt  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudins  married  Affrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  CJlistas  is  nn- 
donbtedly  the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Laigoa  dedicates  his  work ;  and  firora  it  we 
learn  that  Uie  full  name  of  CalHstus  was  C.  Julius 
CaUistua.  (Tac  Ann.  xl  29,  3«,  xiL  1,  Ac;  Dkm 
Cass.  lix.  19;  Senec  Epkt,  47;  Joseph.  JmLJnd, 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLNELES  (KoXXiWXifr),  thought  by  Pkn- 
ranias  (r.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car> 
lying  a  nun.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'XENUS  (KaXA(|ci>or)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  fiovk^  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Aigi- 
nuaae,  n.  c.  406, — a  decree  as  &lse  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance : 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  ^enda,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  m  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Atheniaos 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ao> 
quittaL  And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess.**  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fidr  hearing;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemna  and  some  other  friends  of  the  genersis 
threatened  CalHxenos  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  thdr  proceed- 
ings. The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  hrtcrdriit  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
h'xenus  and  the  threats  of  the  people.  (Xen.  HM, 
I  7.  g§  8—16,  Memomh,  I  1.  f  18 ;  Plat  Apoi. 
n.  32,  b. ;  Pseudo-Phtt.  Aarioeh,  p.  368,  ad  Jin,) 
Not  long  after  dw  death  of  the  generals  the  Athe- 
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nians  decreed  the  instittttion  of  criminal  accusationi 
{wpatoKdi^  see  DieL  <f  AnL  s.  v.)  against  Cal- 
lixenus  and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  aocoiding^y  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  cod&ol'- 
ment  by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  efiect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
lacedaemonians  at  Deoeleia.  On  the  restontio& 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  B.  a  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  gmeral  amaes^  to  return :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countiymen*s  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  eitlker  water 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  miseaUy  of 
hunger.  (Died,  xiii  103 ;  Xen.  ^eff.  L  7.  8  35 ; 
Snid.  a  e.  EMx^iy;  comp.  Herod.  viL  231.)  [£LE.] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KaAX/|«rat),  of  Rhodes,  s 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  we^  'AAffaySpcictt,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Atbe* 
naeus.  (Athen.  t.  pu  196,  &&,  ix.  p.  387»  xL  pp. 
472,  474,  483;  Haipocrat  t.  e.  ^771^101.)  The 
secMid  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors  ({W^^i^wr  re  «ca2  dySpMon-o- 
voi»y  dMryfM^),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  tweliiu 
book  of  his  Edogae  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot  mUL  Cod.  161;  oompw  Pieller,  PiAan. 
Fragm.  p.  178,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CALLO  (KoXA  J),  an  orphan  who  liYed  at  Epi- 
daunia  about  thirty  years  aitor  the  death  of  Alexr 
ander  the  Great,  and  was  commonly  c(»)sidered  to 
be  a  girL  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  IModorus 
(xxxtk  EcL  L  p.  522)  must  be  of  intereat  to  medi- 
cal TOOL,  [L.  Sw] 

GALLON  (K^iAanf).  1.  An  artist  of  the  ialaod 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeos^  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenns  and  ScyQiSb 
(Pans,  ii  32.  §  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flourished 
&  &  580,  the  age  of  Gallon  must  be  fixed  at  b.  a 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pfea- 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6)^  that  Calkm  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  CanachuB,  who  we  know  flourished  finm 
&  G.  540  to  508.  [Canachus.]  There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  eontradict 
this  oondosion ;  bnt  K.  0.  MiiUer  {Ataaui.  pu  100) 
and  Thiersch  (Epodi,  Anm.  p.  40)  nave  cleariy 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  plaee  Gal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars,  or  as 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospotamos,  as  some  inter^ 
preters  had  believed.  (Onop.  Sillig,  CaL  Ari.$.v.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Gallon :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Coca  and  a  xoa* 
non  of  Athene.  Quintiiian  (xii  10)  calls  his  works 
**  duriora  atque  Tuscaaicis  proxima.** 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Heimes  at 
Olympaa  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pas- 
sage bom  Messana  to  Rhegium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olympia. 
(Pans.  T.  25.  §  1.)  Gallon  must  have  lived  before 
&C.  436.  (Thiersch,  JE)N)dk.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.I.] 
GALOCT'RUS,  proconsul  (dp^orot)  or  dftx 
(8oi)(,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Oraeco-Roinan  jurisi 
In  Basil  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  caOcd 
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CdocyniB  Seztus.  By  Jos.  Sim.  Auemni,  in  his 
extremely  rare  bnt  very  valuable  work,  BiUioikeea 
mluriM  Oriamiaiu  Gtmrnici  el  deSu^  5  ▼oh.  4to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (IL  c.  20,  pw  403),  Calocyras  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
lie  dtea,  Basil  vol  ▼.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
•iter  the  time  of  Aleziui  CoEDnenaa.  The  passages 
in  FabiM^  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Cklocyms 
ia  mentioned,  are  given  as  follows  in  Fahridns, 
BitL  Grate  vol  ziL  p.  440  :  ^^Calocyms  JCtus, 
ii  548 ;  Calocyms  Sextos,  ir.  403,  v.  26,  89,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  824,  825,  410,  428,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpret!  Dnx),  ▼.  87,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  288,  258,  268,  841,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  587;  CyriUo  Jnnior.  v.  44.*' 

Reis  (Ezcon.  xx.  ad  Theophilum,  pw  1284)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  ander  ^e  head  **  He> 
morabilia  ex  Scholiis  Basiliconim,  quae  fiidunt  ad 
iadagandam  aetatem  JCtomm,  maxima  eonun  qui 
Mib  Imperatore  Justiniano  Magno  flomerunt*' 
Calocyms  ad  Basilica  Comment  iv.  408,  v.  89, 
V.  292.  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (Praemd. 
Mjfltag,  p.  345)  dtes  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Septima)  by  Calocyms,  of  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  dtes  the  notes  of  Sixtos 
or  Sextus,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novells. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
usually  styled,  Kic  Comnenus)  probably  refen  to 
Che  same  person ;  but  his  gross  inifidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimbach,  Jneodota,  L  pp.  219 — 222) 
renders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Snares,  Noiiiia  Bataieommy  ed.  Pohl  §  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (^)  et  (x) ;  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  HisL 
nfwup,  Jhm,  p.  675,  dting  Van  Vryhof^  Obaerv. 
JvT.  Cfo.  c  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst  1747, 8vo.;  Heimbach, 
deBaKOieorumOrigkM^fuu^lK^hz.)    [J.T.O.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  XL  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KoAo-Icfdi'Kifs  h  Kotjanfir6s\  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  eroperon  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
ifun  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  bom 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  advan- 
tiige,  from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
some Comnenian  nee;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo- Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
w:iB  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
liis  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  ur^  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Bryennius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo- Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
NKNA  and  NicxrHORUs  Brybnnius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Colo-Joannet  and  to  make 
Bryennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Seba&tocrator,  and  by  his  minister,  Axiich,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  taJents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  fS&ble  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnus  domesticus,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
f  iinius  was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
of  Calo-Joaimes,  who  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  th4 
ponishment  S[  death,  and  deaerved  to  be  catted  the 
Bysmtine  Maicus  AnieKas.    His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  a0bc- 
tion,  and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  aome  oollrtier^  it 
was  bat  for  «  short  time.    The  i«gn  of  Calo- 
Joannea  is  a  series  of  wan,  and  each  war  waa  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  acmn    But  while  Nioetas 
and  (^nnamus,  the  chief  sourees,  dweU  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  n^ected  to  give  ns  a  aatiafiictory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperorls  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  veiy  confused.    This  dremnstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joannea  without  any  chronology  except  the 
date*  of  his  aeoeaaion  and  his  death.    Le  Beau, 
in  hia  Hiakdn  dm  Baa  Empare  (vol  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chranologr  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  bistoiians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  and  Du 
Cange  (FamOhiB  Bpumtmae^  pp^  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  diflhrent  statements  reapectiug 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannea  died.    We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wan  of  CalohJoannes  with  the  diflfereiit 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  intemption.  In  the  fint  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodieeia,  and  uared  the 
Uves  of  the  garrinn,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Soiopolia. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchen^gues  or  Patsinadtae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numben  of  them  who  bad  been  made  prisonen  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  hud  waste.  In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Braniiova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1 124,  Cal»Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  deust  from  fiuther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  aoainst  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Gangni, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  waa  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Amienians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Live  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch,  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotUtions. 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of  . 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  Twnwilihip.  Dariiig  hii  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  ezpooed  to  great  danger  by  a  tod- 
den  uproar  of  the  people,  who  fiinaed  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Grceki. 
The  emperor  saved  himaelf  by  a  eudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reddess 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor*s 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  fidth.  Calo> 
Juannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turk** 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  £mad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  loouium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  loouium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
frum  CiliciB  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
weU-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c,  and  <^  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1 1 43,  he  was  at 
Anazai'ba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
Oil  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  be  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  (torn 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  nou  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  Bth  of  April,  1 143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  lather.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  L  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (Nicetas,  Juamtn  Commemu; 
Cinnamus,  L  ii.  1-5.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Chrint,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2s.  6J.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  huge 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notiou  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  consul  in  & c.  Ill,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  fint  wife 
of  Pumpeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus^ 
band  in  n.  c  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (Veil.  Pat 
ii.  26 ;  comp.  Antistius,  No  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeso- 
niuus,  consul  in  &  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  &  c.  59. 
(Suet.  Cam,  21 ;  Plut  Com,  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cat 
Mm,  33;  Appian,  A  a  ii.  14 ;  Caes.  B.  G,  1 12.) 
i'alpuniia  seems  not  to  have  intiTmeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affiUrs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  fovooxs 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  46.  The  reports  thst 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conniracy  agsuwt 
Caesar^s  lifo  filled  Calpumia  with  the  Hvdieit  sp- 
prehensionB;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  viin,  not 
to  leave  home  en  the  fotal  Ides  of  March,  n.  &  44. 
(Appian,  £.  C  ii.  115 ;  Dion  Cass.  xUv.  ]7i  YdL 
Pat  ii  57;  Suet  Gus.  81;  Plut  Oms.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  L  One  of  the  fovoonto  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudiua.  She  was  pr&* 
vailed  upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  tbs 
emperor  was  tanying,  to  inform  him  of  the  msr> 
riage  of  Messalina  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi 
30.1 

i,  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  ^ken  of 
her  figure  in  tenns  of  praise.  She  was  readied  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sn 
exhibition  of  his  demency*  >^r  having  just  hefoie 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tsc 
Anm.  xiL  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  &] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gensL  (Plut 
Num,  21;  Hor.  An  PoeL  292 ;  Festua,  9,9,001- 
purm;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpnmii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  fint  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
C.  Calpumius  Piso  in  b.  a  180 ;  but  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  fomily 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  fomily-names  under  the 
republic  are  Bbstia,  Bibulur,  Flamha,  and  Pno, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  FrugL 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  praelect  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
A.  D.  48.   (Tac.  Ann,  xL  35.)  (L.  &] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c:  61.     [Piaa] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  fint 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  o.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Oermanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  Uie  senate,  the  rebellious  soldien  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup- 
pliant the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpumius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac  Ann.im 
39  ^  PL.  S.1 

CALPUllNIUS,sumamedSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  tiie  title  T,  Cafymnui  Sieuli 
BucoUoom  Edoffoe^  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nenunanum  Cartkoffinieiutm,  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  Uiird  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aureliut 
Olympitts  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  is 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investiffation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpumius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt    In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  si 


CALPURNIUS. 

7\ites,  in  othen  ss  CbuM,  in  a  gnnt  number  the 
pnenemen  it  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
^▼idence  for  the  determination  <^  the  epoeh  when 
he  flonrithed  leite  upon  the  gmtnitou  aaenmption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junimi  or  JiirftHf  Oat' 
pmrmim  commemorated  by  Vopiecus  in  the  life  of 
GanUk  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  nncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  oonnder  the  tenn  SioMhu  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  eonntry,  or  as  an  «Mthet  bestowed  upon 
him  becaase  he  cultivated  the  ssma  style  of  com- 

Crition  with  the  Qymauan  Theocritus.  Some 
ve  soaght  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  niaed  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  &vour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
bat  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
pnssngss  rvftned  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  Mmilar  manner  to  ascertain  the  pracise  epoch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con* 
clusiona  Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianns  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  fiur  from  certain,  it  does  not 
n«eeasarily  fbUow,  that  this  must  be  tfie  same  Ne- 
mesiaaus  who  waa  contemporary  with  Numerianns. 
The  literary  merits  of  Calpnmias  may  be  briefly 
diieasaed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  oif 
his  art  he  deserves  moch  prsise.  His  versification 
ia  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  dictiou 
for  the  most  part  pore  and  elegant,  although  from 
being  too  elalMrately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  afiSMtation.  In  all  the  hi^er  departments  he 
can  advance  no  daim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates doeely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  defirient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo* 
critas — a  defidency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
voors  to  supply  by  oocariommy  fobtins  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  months  of  his  ^Kakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibullua,  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statluay  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Asoensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  tbna 
have  been  copied  by  the  othen  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  theuL 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  edogues  are  attributed  to  Calpumius.  Ugo- 
letus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianui ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  condude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  thia  has  been  satis&ctoriiy  established 
by  Wemsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silins  Italicut 
nrinted  at  Rome  in  147 1«  by  Sweynheim  and 
Pannarta.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
147*2.  The  most  valuable  modem  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Burmann  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minorea  of  Wemadorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaire's  Classics  (Paria,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Olaeser. 
(Gottmg.  1842.)  [W.R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPKE'NAS,  [AsFRXNiia.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.    tCRASSua.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.     [Faeatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 


CALVENA. 
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CALPU'RNIUS  OALBRIA'NUS.     [Oal» 

RIANUa] 

CALPU'RNIUS  8ALVIA'NUa[8ALViANU«L) 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
ia  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  ooiMre,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Mardus  dedi- 
cated the  temnle  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife^  hair  began  to  frll  off; 
whereaa  a  third  account  oonnecta  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  vpur  against  the  Gaula,  duriiw 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it  (Serv«  ad  Am.  I  724 ;  Lactant  i  20, 27.) 
Hartnng  {Dm  Rdig,  d.  Bom.  ii  p.  251)  thinks  the 
hat  account  tho  moat  probable,  and  believea  that 
the  name  relerred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  bridee  on  thmr  marriage  day. 
(Compw  Pert.  &it  it  70,  with  the  SchoL)    [L.  S.1 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  btidave  tribune 
of  the  sokUers  under  Domitimi,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antoniua  in  Germany,  but  waa  pardoned 
becaaae  he  pretended  that  lua  inteioourse  with 
Anumius  was  confined  to  a  licentbua  connexion. 
(Dion  Caas.  IxviL  11  ;  Snet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  a  MATIUS,  usuaUy  caUed 
Matiua,  without  hit  cqgnomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  waa  one  of  Caeaar^s  most 
intimate  friends.  He  waa  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
aocompliahed  man ;  but,  through  hia  krre  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
dvil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himadf  of  Caeaar*s 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  ot 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  eqx>nsed  the  side  ot 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavi» 
una  exhibited  in  b.  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caeaai*8 
victoriea.  The  conduct  of  Matins  exdted  the 
wrath  of  Caesar*s  murderers ;  and  there  is  a  beao- 
tifid  letter  of  hia  to  Cicero  {ad  Fanu  xL  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach 
ment  to  Caesar,  and  deplores  hia  loss. 

Matins  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  B.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matiua,  whom  he  calls  **  suavissimus 
doctissimusque  homo**  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matins  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  b.  c.  49,  when  he  waa  on  hia  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brunduaium ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Bruu- 
dttsium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promiued 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar*s  death,  Ma- 
tius and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  anoUier ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caeaai-'s 
death.  (Cic  ad  AtL  ix.  11,  12, 15,  a.,  od  i^Mt.  vi. 
12,  ad  Att.  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5^  9,  xv.  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  infimnation  respecting  Matius  ia  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fatu.  xi.  27,  28.) 
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Matins*  friendahip  with  GKenr  if  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Caet.  52),  and  hia  intimacy  with  An* 
gustua  by  Pliny  (H,  M  xiL  2,  s.  6),  who  emne- 
oualy  caUi  him  Cn.  Matiua,  and  who  ipeaks  of  him 
as  aliTe  about  80  yean  before  hia  time.  Tadtoa 
(Ann,  ziL  60)  alao  alludea  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matina  poeaeased. 

Thii  C.  Matiua  ia  in  all  probability  the  aame  aa 
the  C.  Matiua  (not  Cn.  aa  Gelliua  calla  him),  who 
tranalated  the  lUad  into  Latin  ▼erae,  and  waa  the 
author  of  aeTeral  other  woika.  Hia  yenion  of  the 
Iliad  ia  fiiat  quoted  by  hia  oontemporaiy  Vano 
(L,  Z;.  Tii.  95,  96,  ed.  M'dller),  and  ia  refecrad  to 
by  A.  GeUius  (ri  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
mariana.  Matina  alao  wrote  **  Mimiambl,**  which 
were  aa  celebrated  aa  hia  tranalation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularlv  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  worda  which  he  introduced  in  tiiem.  (OelL 
XT.  25,  XX.  8.)  Matiua  alao  paid  great  attention 
to  economica  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  woric  on 
the .  whole  art  and  adence  of  cookery,  in  three 
hooka,  which  were  entitled  reapeetiTely  Cbcaa, 
CeUurim^  Stdgamarim.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
waa  probably  from  thia  Matiua  that  the  maiarm 
MfMamnm  derived  ita  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  xt.  14, 
1 5 ;  ColumeUa,  v.  10, 19 ;  Suet  Dom,  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii  10;  Athen.  iii  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opso- 
nium  MatianuM^  praiaed  by  Apidua  (iT.  3). 

(Wernadorf,  Po'eL  Lot.  Mm.  vol  iv,  p.  568, 
&C. ;  Leutach,  in  the  Zeiitckr^  fur  AUirtkum^ 
wtMaentehaft^  1834,  p.  164,  Sec) 

CALYE/NTIUS,  an  Inaubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whoae  daughter 
married  L.  Calpumiua  Piao  Caeaoninua,  the  &ther 
of  L.  Calpumiua  Piao  Caeaoninua,  conaul  in  b.  c. 
58.  In  hia  apeech  againat  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braida  him  with  the  low  origin  of  hia  mother,  and 
calla  him  Caeaoninua  Semiplacentinua  CalToitiua 
(in  Pimm,  6,  23  ;  Aacon  tin  Pigon,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  prov.  Com.  4,  pro  SeaH.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintaa  (iii  1.  §  4),  Piso  ia 
alao  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventiua  Marina. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.     [Crispinilla] 

CALVI'NA,  JUXIA,  the  aUter  of  L.  Sihmus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitelliua,  but  after- 
warda,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  &Tonr  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellina  aocuaed  her  of  incestuona  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanua.  There  waa,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  undents, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanns  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  peihapa 
expreaaed  hia  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, aurrounded  aa  he  waa  by  aplea  and  enemiea. 
When  Silanua  had  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  SiLANUS.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  thia 
Calvina  ia  the  aame  aa  the  Junia  (Julia  P)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonina  (  Vetp,  23)  as  still  alive 
towarda  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  ia 
atated  there,  that  ahe  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of 
Augustus,  and  it  ia  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great-grandaona  of  Auguatoi.      '  L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gena. 

1.  Cn.  DouiTius  Calvinus,  consul  in  b.c.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  Cn.  DoHiTiUH  Cn.  p.  Calvinus,  sumamed 
Maximua,  offered  himself  aa  a  candidate  for  the 
cunile  aedileahip  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  his 
father  had  been  conanl,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  mmous 
tcribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him. 


CALVINUS. 

Five  years  later,  however,  a  c.  299,  he  waa  ekctod 
cnmle  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  when  instead  of  the 
piMnomeo  C  we  on^t  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
aiaed  to  the  oonanlship  in  b.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Comdiua  Dokbella.  The  same  of  Cahrnas 
Bcaroely  appean  during  the  year  of  hia  eonaalahip> 
though  he  muat  have  been  veiy  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  waa  jaat  then  threatened  by  a  ooehtioa 
of  all  her  enemiea  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Locaniana  and  Bmttaana,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentinea,  the  Etruaeana,  Ganla,  Umbnana, 
and  Samnitea  took  up  arma  against  ha.  The  Se* 
nonea,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  aftacfced  the 
town  of  Airetinm ;  and  as  the  consols  were  proba- 
bly engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  pnetor  L. 
Caedliua  waa  aent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  pbce : 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  hia  hfe  near  Airetiam. 
Hia  ancoeaaor,  M*.  Cnriua,  aent  ambaaaadon  to  the 
Senonea  to  offset  an  exdiange  of  prisonen,  but  the 
ambassadon  were  murdered  by  the  Senonea.  In 
order  to  avenge  thia  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  conaul  P.  Comeliua  DolabeUa  marehed  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabinea  and  Picenthuia  into 
that  of  the  Senonea,  conquered  their  aimy  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  aecure  which  a  Roman 
colony  waa  eatabliahed  in  it.  The  eventa  which 
we  have  juat  deacribed  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authoritiea  in  the  aame  aacceaaion.  Aooording  tc 
Oroaius  (iii  22 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  12),  the  muidet 
of  the  Roman  ambaaasdors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caedlius;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  the 
campaign  of  DolabeUa  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senonea  for  aerving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  o^ 
Rome,  iii.  p.  427,  &c.)  In  what  manner  Galvians 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Boians*saw  that  the  Senonea  were  ea- 
polled  from  their  country,  they  began  to  dread  the 
same  fiite,  joined  the  remaining  Senonea  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  Bntincrosar 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruaeana  were  aUiii^ 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Oanla  eacaped.  Our  aocoants 
differ  aa  to  the  Roman  oommanden  in  thia  battle ; 
for  aome  repreaent  DolabeUa  and  othen  Calrinus 
aa  the  victorioua  general,  whereaa  it  ia  moat  proba- 
ble that  both  conauls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victoiy  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximua,  and  in  b.  c  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  bemg  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  thia  office  in  the  aame  year,  he 
waa  elected  cenaor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiiL  1 ; 
Polyb.  iL  19,  20 ;  Liv.  J^.  13 ;  Appian,  SammL 
6,  GaU.  11;  Flor.  L  13;  Eutrop.  ii  10;  DionCasa 
Eaeotrpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Stun ;  Fast  Cap.) 

3.  DoHJTXus  Calvini;s,  probably  a  son  of  No* 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  lUyrians.  He  aeema  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conqueat  The 
year  to  which  it  belonga  ia  unknown,  though  it  '^ 
clear  that  the  event  muat  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  b.  c  240.  (Frontin. 
SiraUig.  iii  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  20 ;  Zonar.  viii  19 

&C.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  p.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap* 
pears,  in  B.  c.  62,  aa  legate  of  L.  Valeriua  Fbceoi 
in  Aaia,  and  in  b.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  ia 
which  capwity  he  supported  the  conaul  M.  Bibnlai 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Juliua  Caesar,  and  the 
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mVbae  VatiiiiuB,  who  allowed  himself  to  he  used 
by  Caeear  as  a  tooL  Three  yean  later,  CalTinns 
was  praetor,  and  prended  at  the  triali  of  L.  Cal- 
pnmiiu  Bettia,  who  was  aocnsed  of  ambitua,  and 
of  M.  Caelius,  who  was  chaiged  with  haTing  at* 
tempted  to  poison  Clodia.  In  B.  c.  54  he  oflfored 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  oonsolship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  wdl  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  Mrnmoo.  bribety;  and,  in  wnjonetion  with  C. 
Memmios,  he  entersd  into  a  most  disgnoeful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  eleetions.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  ofBce  certain 
lucrative  proTinoes  by  peijury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  electimis ;  and  in  case 
tlie  plan  with  the  provinces  ihould  &il,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  oompensa* 
tipn  in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  temale ;  but  the  i4>pointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  eonduct  ci  Calvinus  was  pre- 
irented  by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  aoeoant  of  unfaTourable  ana- 
pices.  In  the  begmning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  oe  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  jMUty  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appomted  dictator.  The  inteneign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  fovour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Oabinius,  vras  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  H.  Valerius  Messalla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
Metellns  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  eifocted, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship, did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  yean  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  a  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar^s  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Afiica.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagndas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  be  met  Metel- 
lus  Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cassitts  (xli.  51^  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessoly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
Irom  Dyrrhacbiuni  to  unite  his  forces  with  tho»e  of 
Calviiiuv,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  bad  nearly  fi&llen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  eflecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
Oh  tlie  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
fiiojed  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  hitter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Pharnaoes,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nioopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  hia  return  fiom  E^vpt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaoes  near  Zela,  and  Calvmua 
was  tent  to  punue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affiun  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
apnear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a.  c.  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  aikd  in  b.  c.  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magistar  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianns  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ofdexed  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Bmn- 
dusium  to  Illyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Murcos  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarlms.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  difll* 
culty  in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  B.  c. 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  othen. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  to^rards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  difll- 
culty.  His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  yean,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  hb  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  n.  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Pint.  Pomp.  54,  Can.  44, 
50,  BnU.  47  ;  Appian,  B.  a  ii  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Miikrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  iii  36,  &c. 
78,  &c,  89)  BdL  Ale*.  34,  &c.,  86,  93 ;  Liv.  EpiL 
112;  VelL  Pat  iL  78;  Suet  Cbes.  35,  Ac.;  Fast 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SirXTIUa  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  foilovring,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Solluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  BpiL 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  VelL  Pat  i  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic.  BruL  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  Dt  Orat.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextina 
who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage  of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c.  /'»wm 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  tnd  Seiiuus  inatead  of  Sex- 
tiuB.  [L.  S.J 

CALVrNUS,  T.  VETUmUS,  WM  twice  con- 
BvXt  in  &  c.  S34  and  321.  In  hiB  second  consol- 
sbip  he  and  hit  oolleagae  Sp.  Poetomius  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  anny  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnites,  where  the  Romani  so&red  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  onder  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites.  (Lit. 
▼ilL  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  SanmiL  6 ;  Cic.  De 
Senee,  12,  JDe  QJT.  iii.  SO;  comp.  Niebuhr,  HitL  </ 
Auwe,  iiL  p.  21 1,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVrSIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
l«idy  had  been  grievousiy  injured  by  Agrippina, 
atui  now  resolved  to  take  Tengeanoe.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  feUow-client  to  bring 
ugainst  Agrip^na  the  chaige  of  endeaTonring  to 
place  Rabellias  Plaatus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  chazge  came 
to  the  emperor*s  ean  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon,  Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac  Aiuu  xiii.  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.J 

CALVrSIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming ibc  dMuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Satuminus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacjf  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (Ep,  v.  7.) 
Hence  Guil  OroUus  (  Viiae  JCiorum^  ii.  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeliug. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  GuiL  Orotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  CalwiaMa,  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  A.  R.  G.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron^s 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freednian's 
property  against  fiaudnlent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heineccius,  Hid.  Jur,  Bom.  §  264.)        [J.  T.  O.  j 

CALVl'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
^Tpt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
ot  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  28.) 

CALVl'SIUS  NEPOS.     [Nbpos.] 

CALVl'SIUS  SABI'NUa     [Sabinus.] 

CALUSl'pIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
Umself  by  his  insolence  to  Oermanicus,  when  the 
ifgions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  A.  o.  14.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  '^ bald-head,'*  the  name  of  a  fii^ 
mily  of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  LiciNius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  B.& 
400,  and  the  lint  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
raagistFsey.   (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  LiciNiua  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
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elected  to  this  oiBoe,  but  declined  it  on  aeooont  of 
his  advanced  age^  (lav.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  LiciNios  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  wsi 
consular  tribune  in  B.&  377,  and  magiiter  Mpntnis 
to  the  dicUtor  P.  Manlins  in  B.  &  368,;-«n  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebdan  fer  the 
finttime.  (Liv.  vi  31,  36 ;  Died.  xv.  57.)  Pla- 
tareh  (OamilL  39)  oonsiden  this  magister  eqnitua 
to  be  the  same  as  the  femoos  law-giver  CL  lidniiu 
Calvus  Stole,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  havs 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Cassias 
{Fngm,  33)  likewise  calls  the  maoister  equitom 
erroneously  Lidnius  Stolo^  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid 
a/Rome^  ilL  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  CLiciNius  Calvus,  BumaniedSTOLO,whidi 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  ficom  the  care  with  which  be 
dog  up  tke  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  o( 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patrifians  and  plebdans  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rcme's 
greatness.  He  was  tribone  of  the  people  from&c 
376  to  367,  and  was  feithftiUy  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  SeztiuiL  The  bwi 
which  he  proposed  were :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consi^  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  time*, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jogen  of  tlie 
paUie  land,  or  keep  umq  it  more  than  100  head  of 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  S.  A  law  legnlatiiig 
the  a&in  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  fer  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  fimm  the  capital,  sad 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  psid 
back  in  three  yearly  instahnents.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians, that  no  felsifications  might  be  introduced 
in  fevour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Seztius  was  the  fint 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  fint  of  them, 
obtaiiivd  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  peopleli 
gatitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
the  oonsuUhip,  in  &  c.  364  and  361 ;  but  soms 
yean  bter  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilins  Laensi 
of  having  trani^ressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  perron  might  poosesa 
Avarice  haid  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  laltt- 
tary  regulations,  and  in  B.  a  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H  N.  xviL  1,  xviiL  4 ; 
Varro,  Z>e  R»  Hud,  L  2  ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  vil  1,  % 
9, 16 ;  Floras,  i.  26 ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.  Ithdr.  20; 
Plut  CamilL  39;  Died.  xv.  82, 95 ;  Zonar.  viL  24; 
VaL  Max.  viii  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ifiiil  9f 
Borne^  uL  p.  1,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

CALVUS,  a  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who, « 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  rsnked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  MessaUa,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himeelf» 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  side 
with  Catullus,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  &  c 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coelius  Rufes.  (Plin* 
H,  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  Lieiniss 
Macer,  a  man  of  pmetorian  dignity,  who,  wbes 
impeached  (B.a  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  coBh 
mitted  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  irisi 
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ware  folly  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  difho- 
noiir  and  mia  which  would  have  been  entailed  up- 
on his  fiunily  by  a  public  condemnation  and  bv  the 
confiication  of  property  which  it  iuTolved.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7;  Plat.  CSe,  9 1  Oc  ad  Att  L  4.) 
This  Liciniuf  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  othersi  and  with  the  orator 
juentioned  in  the  Bruhu  (cc.  64,  67«  comp.  ds  Leg, 
i.  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  £sther,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  seal,  and  submitted  to  ex> 
tiaordinary  discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  misht  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual puiwits.  (PUn. /r.  M  zxxiv.  60.)  But 
this  excessive  appliaition  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  TCic.  BruL  82,  ad  Fam,  xv.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  nim  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitius ;  against  Drusus ;  for  Messius ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  PoUio ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  Thu  last,  which  was  divided 
into  Mveial  parts,  was  his  first  efifort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e,g. 
Dial,  de  Orai,  34) ;  and  from  Seneca  {Conirov,  iiL 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  wen  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  **Rogo  vos,  judioes 
nam,  si  iste  diaertus  est,  ideo  me  domnari  oporteat  ?** 

The  inconsiderable  firagments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  achool,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  eaie,  vigour,  and  freshness;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic.  adFanu  xv.  21;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §111. 
X.  2.  §25,xii.  10.  §11.;  DkU.de Orat,  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Coiurov,  L  c.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spoi^ 
tive  character  {jooa)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
— and  of  fierce  lampoons  {/amo»t  epiffrauimata) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
ciims  of  Pliny  {Ep.  i.  16)  and  Aulus  Oellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  efllu- 
aions  of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
ckuwed,  wero  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  never- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expresaioa 
and  versification  which  ofibnded  the  &stidiotts  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbrokea  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  wen  un- 
doubtedly much  read«  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  {SaL  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  mnal 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  othen,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  an  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  Epithaiamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Knhl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Vky,  EoL  vi  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  HippoHacUMm 
praeoomium^  leveUed  against  the  notorious  Henno- 
genes  TigeUius  (SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Sad,  l  3.  3 ; 
Cic  ad  Pom,  viL  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  an  lost.  (Plin.  Ep, 
iv.  14.  S  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  V.  3 ;  Catull.  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert,  il  19,  40,  ii  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iiL  9.  61 ; 
Senec.  Oomtrov.  L  e. ;  Sueton.  JmL  Caa,  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  firiend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  ^  Sab- 
putium  disertum,^  **  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.** 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Omtroo,  Lc) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  cidled  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr,  iL  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  fisther;  and  hence  his  full  designatioD 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  ^De  C.  Liciiiio 
Calvo  poeU**  {Frogm.  PoeL  Latin,  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  voL  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODCyRUS.  [Athkno- 
ooRUS,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  a  c.  142.    [MsTSLLDa] 

CALVUSw  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  a  c  222.     [SciPiuJ 

CA'LYBE  (KaAi^n),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  frther  of  Bucolion  THom.  IL  vL  23 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  otner  a  priestess  of 
dJuno.     (Viig.  iJea.  vii.  419.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LYCE  (KaAiSim),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157) ;  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  ApoUodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughten  of  Dunaus;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
proinibly  corrupt.  [L.  S.j 

CA'LYDON  (Ka\vi4y),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogeneia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.§  7;  Steph.Kvx.s.v. )  [L.S.  | 

CALYDC)'>MUS  (KoAuJcrfriojj/a  surname  cl 
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Dionysus,  whow  image  wu  carried  from  Calydon 
to  Patiae  (Pmu.  viL  21.  §  1^  and  of  MelMger, 
the  hero  in  the  Gblydonian  hunt.  {Or.  MeL  viiL 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KiUvp«9f),  a  tUtuaiy  of  un- 
certain country,  oontemporary  with  Onataa,  n.  c. 
46»-448.   (Paul.  X.  IS.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KoAviM).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Heaiod  (Thooff.  859)  a  daughter  of  Oceanns 
and  Tethys,  and  in  ApoUodorua  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nerens,  whUe  the  Homeric  C^ypao  it  de- 
•crihed  aa  a  daughter  of  Atlaa.  {OtLl  60.)  This 
hut  CalypM  waa  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  iaiand  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  ooaat  of  which  OdyMons  waa  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loTed  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  pronnsed  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  iaiand  for  seTon  jrean,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  hr  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  Journey  homewards.  (Od.  ▼.  28, 
&c,  Tii.  254,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  ANDRONrCUSCAi«pJwicaf 
Kofian^f ),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenns  (a.  o.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebaatns,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  prsefect  of 
the  $lyKct,  i.  e.  praefectus  vigilom,  or  pnefoct  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camaterus  is  said  to  hare  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico-polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Am^^tKdy  a  dialogue  against  the 
liatina.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Proeeaio  J^piritus  SameH^  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccns,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  AUatius^  Graeda  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  Slc  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  fother  of 
Joannes  Ducaa,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
cnmmentaiy  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  HinL 
iJL  L  p.  675,  with  Wharton**  Aj^pend.  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graeo.  xL  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (^lwAin»i9  KofAOr 
rripds)^  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  pnuse  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  AUatius,  De  Qmtensu,  &c.  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (PtxtenoL  Myttag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jug  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  hitter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  ufdvenal 
church.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled ir*^  ^wHuurttv  kUkKov  leol  r&v  iWoMf  earcanwp 
tw'  iy  odpoff).  (Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  i.  p.  (>f>3 ;  Fabric 
iiibi  Grate,  iv.  p.  154,  Ac,  xi  p.-27y,&c.)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES  (Ko/i^a^i^s),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
Imt  when  they  reached  Thmce  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
C'erethrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgiua ;  and  Cambaules 
IS  no  kniger  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)   [L.  &j 
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CAMBY'LUS  (Ka/ttSKot),  oommmder  of  the 
Cretans  engand  in  the  senrioe  of  AntMchns  HI. 
in  B.  c,  214.  He  and  his  men  were  eutnisted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  aenpoUa  of  Saidii 
during  the  war  against  Aehaens,  the  tom  of  Andie- 
machun  He  allowed  himself  to  be  dnwn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Acfaaeoi  to  An- 
tiochus,  by  Bolis,  who  received  a  kzge  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
poipose  of  assiiting  Achaeua  to  eso^ie.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambylas, 
and  instead  of  setting  Aehaens  free,  they  comrau- 
nicated  the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  i^ain  rewarded 
them  richly  for  deliveiing  Achaeua  n^  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comn.  Achabus.)    [L.S.] 

CAMBY'SES  {Kaftginis).  1.  The  fother  of 
Cyrus  the  Orsat,  aoooiding  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (L  107),  that 
Astyages,  beinff  terrified  by  a  dieain,  xefrained 
from  marrying  his  daughtw  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persiaa  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (CoDp.  Just. 
L4.)  The  fother  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  *Cynu' 
by  Herodotas  (LIU).  In  so  rhetorical  a  pumge 
as  the  speedi  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  1 1)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  [Q^rop,  i  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  hmg  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  ^eaks  of  him  (Cj^rop, 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, B.  c  538.  But  we  cannot  of  oourse  rest  much 
on  the  statements  in  a  romanoe.  The  aooonnt  of 
Ctesias  diffen  from  the  aboTO.    [Abttaobs.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Gnat,  by  Amytb  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sete  aside  as  a  fiction  the  E^^yptian 
story  of  his  havinff  had  Nitetis,  the  dan^ter  of 
Apries,  for  his  mother.    This  same  Nitetis  appean 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  la  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Ejgypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  leign,  b.  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  woold 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  oonquered 
by  Nebuchadnezsar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.    (See  Jeiem.  xliii. 
xlvi. ;  Kxek.  xzix. — ^xxxii ;  Newton,  Om  the  Fro- 
phede$^  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77-)   In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanes,  a  Greek 
of  Halicamassus,  who  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Amasis ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.     Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitus 
by  Herodotos,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.    Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Eigypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pbeus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  yiceroy  of  the 
country.     But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyacnus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was 
taken  almost   without  rettislanoe.     He  tells  as, 
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myweTer,  that  a  nngle  battle,  in  which  the  Persians 
wcxe  Tictorious,  decided  the  fiite  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  Bome  of  the  conquered  held  oat  for  a  while 
in  Memphia,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  salMmitted  to  Cambyaet. 
He  reeeiyed  also  the  Tohintaiy  ■ubmianon  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Baica  [see  p.  477,  b.]« 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fiesh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  **  long-lived,**  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  out  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  aimy  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
against  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  8u£Sciently  obnona, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Anunoniana,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  deaert.  (Herod,  ii.  I,  lii.  1-26  ;  Ctea.  Pen.  9 ; 
Just.  L  9;  camp.  Heeren*a  4/^riea$i NaHom^  vol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyaea  appeare  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
atem  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  **The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord**  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loe.)\  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  &ct,  the 
l^yptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
for  some  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod. 
iiL  83) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
■elf- will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frenzy.  He  had  long  set  the  hiws  of  Penia  at 
defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  slain.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa.  The 
former  relates  that  Cainbyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother*s  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Susa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smerdis], 
and  Cambyses,  while  marohing  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
tana  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  b.  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctesios,  the  name  of  the  kiiig*s  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tanyoxarces,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.  Afler  hu  death  by  poison, 
Cambyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
mode  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  had  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Biibylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphcnda- 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces, and  maintained  himself  for  lome  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-38,  61-66;  Ctea.Pers. 
10-12;  Diod.  Exc,  de  Virt,  et  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Weaa. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  op.  805,  816 ;  Just. 
L  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  Scom^njr, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.! 

CAMEIRUS  (K(^cipos),  a  son  of  Cercaphua 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandaon  of  Helioa.  The  town 
of  Cameiroa,  in  Rhodes,  ia  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii.  135, 
with  the  SchoL;  Enatath.  adH(m,  p.  315.)  [L.  S.] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  phyaiciana  of  Augoa- 
tua,  who  appeara  to  have  lived  after  Artoiiua,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Mnsa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (H,  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  <^  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.    [W.  A.  G.] 

CAME'NAE,  not  Camomaie,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  earwten  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
Ckumenae,  Carmeuae^  and  CarmentU,  The  Came- 
nae  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Poatvorta.  [Ant»* 
yoRTA.]  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Connentis, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altan  near 
the  porta  Carraentalis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet.  o/Ani.  s.  v. 
CarmeataJlia.  The  traditions  wliich  ass^ed  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  die 
was  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  51,  3.36;  Dionys.  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
i.  31,  &c.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Axgbrxa.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicns, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  ( Hartung, 
Die  Rellq.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  (Iwdi'inii  Ko^ 
Kuira),  cubuclesius,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  d.  904 
A.  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-foUr 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  fiunily,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  AnlM,  howerer,  did  not  mtore  him  to  liberty, 
hat  ourried  him  to  Tamu  in  CiliciA  for  the  puxpoee 
of  exchanging  him  lor  Arab  ]irisonen  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tartna,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  deecription  of  the  capture  of  Theeaalonica, 
entitled  'liMbrvov  K\9puccw  coi  Ko»€owc\turiou  roS 
KoftMPwrov  dt  n)r  iXmffw  t^s  8fl<rtraAor(inis, 
which  ie  commonly  called  by  ite  Latin  title  **  De 
Excidio  TheeaaloniceneL**  It  ia  dirided  into  ae- 
Tonty-nine  chaptera^  and  ia  aa  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Theeaalonica  by  the  Azabe  as  the  woik 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  die  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Tuks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
el^ant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  lAtin 
translation,  by  Leo  AUatius  in  his  iUfifuicra^  1 653- 
1658,  where  it  is  dirided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
**  Historiae  Bycantinae  Scriptores  post  Theophsr 
nem,**  Ptiris,  1665,  fol.,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  **  Corpus  Script.  Hist  Byiant.**  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seTonty-nine  chapters.  The 
tliiix)  and  hut  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
rablished  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophanes 
f  oonrinuatus),  Symon  Magister,  and  Geoigius  Mo- 
nachua,  Bonn,  1 838, 8vo.  ( Fabric.  BUtL  Graee.  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckins,  De  Ser^  Hid.  ByxamL  p.  403, 
&C.;  the 'AAtMTif  of  loannes  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Caraeria  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Latiom.  The  Cameriui  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  eariy  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  b.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
dus  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
A.  D.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Jut.  Tii.  90,  riii.  88.) 

1.  Ser.  Sulpicius  P.  p.  CAMiiuNTrs  Cornutus, 
consul  B.  c.  500  with  M\  Tullius  Ijongus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  phue  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  B.C. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  ▼.  52,  55,  57,  vL  20 ; 
Cic.  Brut,  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Cornutus,  consul 
H.  c.  490  writh  Sp.  Larcius  Flams,  lie  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  SsR.  SuLPiciUK  bKR.  P.  Sbr.  n.  Cambrinus 
CoRNUTUR,  consul  B.  c.  46 1,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionys.  x.  1 ; 
Diod.  xi.  84 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  ii.  57.)  This  kw, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  b.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
mu  appointed  a  membei  of  the  decemvinitc  in  ac. 
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451.  (Liv.  iii.  33 ;  Dionys.  z.  56.)  In  b.  c.  441 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  onder  the  ooosob  T. 
Qninctius  Capitolinns  and  Agrippa  Fnrins  Mednl- 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volsi  sad 
Aeqni  fooght  in  that  year.    (Liv.  iiL  70.) 

4.  P.  SuLPKaus  CAMBRiNua.  (Liv.  iiL  31.) 
See  No.  8. 

5.  Q,  Sulpicius  Sbb.  p.  Sbb.  n.  Cambrhcus 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  eonsolar 
tribune  in  B.  c.  402  and  again  in  398.  (liv.  v.  8, 
14 ;  Died.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sbb.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  n.  Cambrinus, 
son  of  Nou  5,  consul  b.  c.  393,  and  militaiy  tribone 
in  391,  in  die  hitter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
V.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interrcges  in  b.  a  387.  (Liv.  vi  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  consular  trilmne 
in  &a  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postnmius 
Regillensis  Albinusi  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vL  22 ;  Diod.  zv.  41 ; 
Liv.  vl  27.) 

8.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Rupub,  consul 
b.  a  345.  (Uv.  vii.  28 ;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Cambrinus,  was 
consul  in  A.  D.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (Suet  Vetp,  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  48. 
S.49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  P(MBponius  SUvanus,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  se- 
cused  on  aooountof  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac.  Amu 
xiii  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  pot 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  becaaie 
they  ventured  to  inake  use  of  the  surname  Pythicui, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  fiunily,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  aa  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (E^.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  oontemponrr 
with  Grid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  bj 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  haa  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  worii  or 
its  auUior  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
from  Pontns.  The  supposition,  that  the  Etcidiitm 
Drqjae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  {de  Orlkofpnfk 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  mt 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  i^  ex.  Pout.  iv. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  ai^ 
snmed  name  of  a  runaway  sUve,  whose  real  nsme 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  and  hit 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  govemoient 
of  Vitellius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obIigc<i 
to  quit  Rome  in  Uie  time  ct  Nero,  and  to  bsvf 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  because  He 
belonged  to  the  fomilv  of  the  CrasA,  who  had  bige 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  tiie  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  vras  seiied  snd 
brought  before  Vitellius ;  and  wlien  his  real  origin 
waa  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  commoa 
sbtve.   (Tac  Hist.  \l  72.)  [L.  S.J 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  persoDSge* 
in  VifKil.  {.tet,.  x.  5<;2,  xii.  2*24,  Ac)    (L.  S.J 
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CAMILLA^  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
Volieiaa  town  of  Privemiim.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  hk  inbieett,  came  in  hie  flight  to  the 
rirer  Amaienns,  he  tied  hie  infiint  daughter,  whom 
he  had  prerioudy  devoted  to  the  aenrioe  of  Diana, 
to  a  apear,  and  huried  it  acroia  the  riTer.  He 
himeelf  then  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
poaite  hank  he  found  his  child  nninjarML  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
mare.  He  brooght  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-fiMrted  serranti  of 
Diana,  aoeuatomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tumus  she  assisted 
the  iatier,  and  was  slain  by  Amns.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Amns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Jen. 
▼ii  80S,  ftfr,  xi.  43*2,  &c.,  648,  &c. ;  HTgin.  Fak 
252.)  Servius  (ad  Aen.  xi.  643  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  called  Camilla  becanaa  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camillae  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Comilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius.  (ii.  21, 
&c ;  Fest.  «.  o.  CatwUUu,)  [L.  S.} 

CAMILLUS,  a  Oallie  chiet  [Baurva,  No.  1 7.} 

CAMILLUS^  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Fnria  gens^ 

1.  M.  FuAiua  Camillur,  was,  aooording  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  403.  In  this  year  I^ivy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  whidi  does  not 
eooir  any  where  else ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(Cam,  2),  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship  before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
mina  most  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  Ust  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  i.  9.  §  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  Slc^  consular  tribunate  of  Camillus, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &&  The 
first  belongs  to  a.  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  Uie  open  field,  ravaged  the 
country.  His  second  consular  tribunate  frUs  in  the 
year  a.  c.  898,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Serviliua 
Fidenas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
interr^ges. 

In  &  a  396,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrjring  on  the  war 
againat  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Comeliua  Scipio 
hu  magister  equitum.  Af^  defeating  the  FfJi»> 
cans  and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
marched  against  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  m  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  waa  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.c.  391,  the  year  in  a'hich  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  ehariot  drawn  by  white  hones.  In 
H.  c.  894  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
thiid  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  stocy 
of  the  scboobnaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillas,  beknigs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  mudi  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (l2v.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  tewti- 
mony  of  Plutardi,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  B.  c.  891,  Camillas  was  chosen  intervex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magbtretes  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  alao  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  waa  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  pleba,  L.  Appnleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  tne  boo^ 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came;  for  the  Gauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
dutress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  B.  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitas  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  ou  the  Allia,  and  mareh- 
ed  towards  Rom&  Here  he  took  the  Oauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  firet  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillas  laid 
down  his  dictatonhip. 

In  B.  &  389  CamiUus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  dty  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictetor,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
viUus  Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volsdans,  and  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Riome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bohi,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutriuni,  which  liad  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  a  c.  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictetonhip  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  b.  c.  384  he  was 
eonsuhir  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  hitter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestinea.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillas,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  sgainst  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  Hight.  But  '>• 
millus  now  appeared,  conijtcUed   the  fugitives  to 
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•tand,  lad  them  back  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete ▼ictoij.  Hexeopon  Camilliift  reoeiTed  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tiucnlant  for  haying  aMiat- 
ed  the  Vobciana ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
eonduct  of  Medollinos,  Camillns  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  affi>rd  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  diagnee.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration desenred  and  excited  general  admiration. 
In  B.  CL  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolTed 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinins  Stole,  the  senate  appointed  Camillns,  a 
fiuthful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitnm  was  L.  Aemi- 
lins  Mamercinus.  Bat  Camillas,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  farther  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Oauls  broke  out,  Caniillos,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  we  fifth  time.  His  magister  eqoitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennua  He  gained  a  great  rictory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  b.  c.  S65,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millus  is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  OS  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  conrinoed  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avaiL  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Liry,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  foble,  and  requires  a 
carefol  critical  sifting.  (Pint.  Lifr  of  Oamillua; 
Lit.  ▼.  10,  12,  14,  17,  I9,&e.,  31,  32,  46,  49-.65, 
▼I  1-4,  6,  Ac,  18,  &C.,  22,  ftc,  38,  42,  Til  1 ; 
Died.  xir.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20;  VaL  Max.  !▼.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xvii.  21;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  82,  de  Re  FtibL  I 
3,  TutaU.  L  87,  Frwfm.  p.  462;  Ascon.  proSoamr, 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Fi7UU8  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  pnietorship  was  instituted  in  b.  a  3679 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in< 
Tested  with  it.   (Lit.  viL  I ;  Suid.  f.  v.  Upairtfp.) 

3.  L.  FuRius  M.  p.  CAMaLus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  B.  a  850,  when  one  of  the  coxisuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillins  Laenas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillas 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
ComeUua  Sdpio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feet 
ings  and  sendments  as  his  fiither,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offisred  thanselvea 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  b.  a  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleagoe,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  torienu 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  GanU  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refqge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  &mous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  GauL 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  aod  a  golden 
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crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothmg  of  any  importance  va« 
accomplished  against  the  Grodu,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26 ;  Ci&  De  SeaeaL  1'2; 
GelLix.ll.) 

4.  L.  FouDS  Sp.  p.  BC.  n.  Camjllu9,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  B.  a  388,  together  with  C.  Mseoiiu. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti* 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  lAtiom ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  hia  oountfymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildnessu  In  &  c.  325  be 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
dechired  against  the  Veatinians,  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  bat  while  be 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  I^irias 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viiL  13, 
16,  &c.,  29 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiu.  5.) 

5.  M.  FuRiUR  Camillus,  consul  in  a.  d.  8  (Fast 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  a.  d.  17,  the  Numidian  Tacfitfinss, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  waa  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fiune  of  the  Furii  Camilii. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  imponity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  chaiiactflr.  (Tae.  Ann, 
il  62,  iil  20.) 

6.  M.  FuBXUS  Camillus,  snmamed  Scbiboni- 
ANUH,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Donuthis.  At  the  hefpo- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  hia  l^ons,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  tlirone.  Bat 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illneas,  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac;  Amu 
vi.  1,  xii.  52,  HitL  i.  89,  ii.  75 ;  Suet.  OamL  13.) 

7.  FuBius  Camillus,  likewise  anmamed  Scm- 
BONIANU8,  was  seut  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53| 
for  baring  consulted  the  Chaldaeana  about  the  time 
when  (ylaudius  was  to  die.  (Tae.  Ann,  xii.  52, 
HiBL  iL  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cubu*  friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opsniffli  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  ijid  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  busineas  and  law. 
At  Cioero\i  table  he  was  a  fivquent  gueet,  aod  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occuri  in  the 
letten  of  Cicero  (ad  AU,  v.  8,  vL  1,  5,  xL  16, 23, 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam,  ix.  20,  xiv.  6,  14),  firam  one 
of  which  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  Camillus 
was  consulted  by  Qcero  upon  a  matter  ooonsctad 
with  ihejuipraedialormM^  which  was  a  bnneh  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  waa  so  difficult  sad 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  iu  study.  {DieL  o/AnL  «.  o.  /'nMa.)[  J.T.G.] 

CAMI'SSARES,  a  Carian,  fittiier  of  Dstames, 
was  high  in  fiivour  with  Artaxerxes  II.(Mncmon), 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cflicia 
bordering  on  Ca^^adocia.     He  fell  in  the  war  sf 
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Artazerxes  against  the  Cadntii,  b.  c  385,  and  was 
auoceeded  in  his  satzapy  by  hit  aon.  {Hep.IkU.  1 ; 
comp.  Diod.  xt.  8,  10 ;  Plut.  ArUtx.  24.)    [£.  £.] 

CAMOENAE.     [Cambnab.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  afiainat  the  Romans,  in  ▲.  o. 
71.    (Tac. //Ml  iy.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jorist,  qaoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  ^Dig.  38,  tit  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pomponius.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  a  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninos  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  paaiagea  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  Jideioommi$9<»» 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  29),  must  have  been  of  later 
date,  though  he  is  conmunded  with  the  jurist  by 
Bertrandus.  (Menag.  Amoen,  Jur,  c.  38  \  Maian 
aius,  ad  30  JOos^  ii  p.  1 97.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (XlaynixTrn) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacate  {Uaideni)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
rissa,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Apelles  being  conunissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaape  naJced,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  aa  a  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apelles*  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
.'iccording  to  others  Phryue  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V,  H,  xii.  34;  Plin.  i/.  N. 
xxzT.  10.  s.  36.  §  1*2  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  Anadyombnb.) 

CAMP£  (Kc^vii),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  asautance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  1.) 
Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonnus  {Diomy.  zviiL  237,  &c.)  identifies  with 
the  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
lef^on,  who  waa  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
y/IuL  i.  41.)  [L.  S.J 

CANA.    [Canua,  Q.  Obllius.] 

CAN  ACE  (KomCkii),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Enaiete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim«  Hynm, 
in  Cer.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poaeidon. 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  S  3*  ^0  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  £ftther ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  hersel(^  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fah.  238,  242; 
Ov.  ^«r.  11.)  [L.S.] 

CA'NACHUS  {yJvaxos),  1.  A  Sicyonian  az^ 
tist,  about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevuled,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  OL  75,  and  an« 
other  80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  fiut  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
and  probably  grandfiither  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schom  (Ueb,  d.  Stud,  d,  Grieck, 
^TiijMfbr,  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  {Bpodi, 
Anm.  pik.  38-44),  K.  O.  Miiller,  and  Bockh.  The 
woric  which  must  have  been  finished  B.  c.  480,  was 
a  coloaaal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Zarxes  after  bis  defeat  in  Greece,  B.  a  479.    MUl- 
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ler  (Kwu&iaU^  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  b.  a  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareins ;  but  Thiersch  (Le.)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (a.  a  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Calion, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aqbla- 
DAs] ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  broUier,  Aristodes,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enhannonic  styles  of  Greek  mtuic  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned : 
Riding  (jcs^irrl^orrci)  boys  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Pans.  iL  10.  §  4) ;  one  of  Apollo  Ismenins 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  PhUesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognise  the  artist.  (Pans.  (.&, 
ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus*s 
performances,  see  Calamib. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  gnuidson  of 
the  former,  firom  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  l^partans,  who  hod  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  B.  c.  405.   (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)   [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS*  lOANNES  ('li^yvs  Kowi^rfs), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Milrad  II.  in  a.o.  1422  (a.h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Aaljy'Km  vcpl  roS  iv  K^ytrroyri- 
vovir6Kti  y^owirot  "woXitMv  icard  r6  vwK'  irtts 
(a.  m.  6930),  ^Tc  6  *AfMvpdT  Hch  (Bel)  wa^itwt 
raurp  furd  9vvtifu<0S  /BajpcW,  &c  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  AlU- 
tins,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douxa,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranses,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric.  Bibi,  Qraec,  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  {J&aMtai)^  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe'  for  ita  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsnooMsful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  b.  c.  24»  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebaid,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  provincf , 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  vrith 
neat  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
rselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  Utter  of  which  the  aon  of  the 
queen  commanded.  Afler  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambaaaadon  to  Au- 
guatua,  who  waa  then  at  Samoa,  and  who  received 
them  fiivouraUy,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabe, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  waa  a  woman  of  a 
I  manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  ihe  wm  blind  of  one  eye.  (Stmb.  XTii.  pp. 
H19— 821;  Dkm  CiMe.  liii.  29,  Ut.  5.)  Her 
name  teemt  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Bin.  H,  N.  ▼!.  29 ;  Joeeph.  AnL 
viiL  6.  §  6  i  Acta,  viii.  27) ;  and  H  appear*  from 
EuMbini  {HwL  Eod,  ii.  I.  §  10),  that  it  waa  coa- 
iomary  for  the  Aethiopiana  to  be  governed  by 
women,  thooffh  Oecomeniua  thinka  {Cbmm,  m 
jiete,  /.  c),  uat  Candace  waa  only  the  common 
name  of  Uie  qoeen-mothera,  the  nation  regarding 
the  aon  alone  aa  their  &ther  and  king,  and  their 
piincea  aa  the  ion*B  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (KM4a6Kiis%  known  alao 
among  the  Gteeka  by  the  name  of  Myiailoa,  waa 
the  laat  Hendeid  kmg  of  Lvdia.  According  to 
the  aooonnt  in  Herodotoa  ana  Jvetin,  he  waa  ez- 
tramely  proud  of  hia  wife^a  beauty,  and  inaiated 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charma,  but  without 
lier  knowled^,  to  Gygea,  hia  &yonrite  officer. 
Oygea  waa  aeen  by  the  queen  aa  he  waa  atealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  ahe  aummoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  yengeance^  and  bade  him 
chooae  whether  he  would  undeigo  the  puniahment 
of  death  himael^  or  would  conaent  to  murder  Can- 
danlaa  and  receiTe  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  choae  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnir 
4ae,  about  &  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  atory,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  foble  of  the  ring  of  Gygea, 
aerveo  the  purpoae  of  morcd  all^ry.  Plutuch, 
following  in  one  place  the  atory  of  Herodotua, 
apealu  in  another  of  Gygea  aa  making  war  againat 
Candanlea  with  the  help  of  aome  C^rian  audlia- 
riea.  (Herod.  L  7—13;  Jnat  i.  7;  Plat,  de 
Rqiwh.  li.  pp.  369,  960;  Cic.  dsOffi'm.  9;  Pint. 
Qmom^.  Qmee,  45,  Symp(m,  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thiri- 
wall\i  G^raaca,  vol  iL  p.  158.)  dandaulea  ia  men- 
tioned by  Plbiy  in  two  paaaagea  aa  having  given 
Bulaichua,  the  painter,  a  huge  aum  of  money 
(**  pari  rependit  auro**)  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Blagnetea.  (Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  38, 
XXXV.  8 ;  conm.  Diet  rfAni,  p.  682.)        [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  [KMaos),  a  Greek  author,  wko 
lived  about  the  tune  of  the  emperora  Commodua 
and  Sevenia,  about  a.  d.  200,  ana  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  ia  refonred  to  by  Euaebiua. 
(HigL  EocL  V.  27 ;  comp.  Hieronym.  De  Scr^flor, 
Bed,  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Aiian  who  flouriahed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  anthor  of  a 
tract  **  De  Generatione  Divina,**  addreaaed  to  hia 
friend  Marina  Vietorinua,  who  wrote  in  reply  **De 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  aive  Confritatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  eandem."  Mabillon  published  in 
hia  Analeeta  (Paria,  1685,  foL)  a  **Fnigmentum 
Enietolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinnm,** 
wnich  Ondin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  **  IWs  Generatione  Divina.^  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viiL  [ViCTORiNua.]  (Ondin,  De  SerijpL  EocL 
voL  i  p.  528 ;  SchSnemann,  BiU.  Patrwm  Lastimo- 
rwrn^  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lipa.  1792.)       [W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS  (Kii«8i8of ''l.raupof ), 
a  Byaautine  hiatorian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
hia  aumame  laaurua.  He  Hved  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anaataaiua,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  hia  native  country.  He  ia  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Chriatian,  which  ia  in- 
fefred  from  hia  advocating  the  decreea  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  Hia  hiatory  of  the  Byaantine 
empire,  in  three  hooka,  which  ia  now  loat,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  I.co  the  Thiadan, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  laanrian. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  A.  o.  457  to 
491.    A  aummary  of  ita  contenta  ia  pnaerred  in 
Photina  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  axe  aJao  indebted 
for  the  few  &cta  concerning  the  life  of  Candidu 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  cenanrea  the 
atyle  of  the  hiatorian  for  ita  afifectation  of  poetiosl 
beantieai    A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (a. «.  xttptttf).    The  extant  fiag- 
menta  of  Candidua  aae  printed  in  the  appendix  ts 
**  Edogae  Historiconmi  do  Rab.  Byx.,*  ed.  Labbe, 
which  forma  an  appendix  to  **  Exoerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibua,  &&**  ed.  j>.  Hoeacheliua,  publidied  by  C 
A.  Fabrotua,  Paria,  1648.    They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippna,  Ennapiua,  &c  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byaantine  writera.  (Comp. 
Hauke,  Byn.  Rer.  ScripL  iL  3,  p.  672,  &c;  Fabric 
BibL  GroBtL  viL  p.  543.)  [L.  &] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRCNIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  deqiatched  by  Didina  Julianns 
and  the  aenate  in  a.  d.  192,  for  the  puxpoee  of  io- 
dudng  the  troopa  of  Septimiua  Sevema  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidua  fofl  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  hia  mission,  but  he  very  nairowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  aoldiera,  who  re- 
collected the  harahneaa  be  had  formeriv  dispbtyed 
towaida  thoae  under  hia  command.  We  fold  lum, 
neveithelesa,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  empkj* 
ed  aa  a  legate  by  Sevema,  first  in  Asa  Minor, 
againat  Peacenniua  Niger,  and  afterwarda  (194) 
againat  the  Aiabuna  and  other  baibartma  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Meaopotamia.  On  both 
oocaaiona  be  did  good  aervice ;  for,  by  hia  exhorta- 
tiona  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea ;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Lateranua,  he  reduced  to  sob- 
miaaion  the  turbulent  chiefo  of  Adiabene  and  Os^ 
roene.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxiii.  16,  Ixxiv.  6,  bnv.  2; 
Spartian.  Jattm.  5.)  [W.  R] 

CANDYBUS  (K4l»9vffof),  a  aon  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lyda,  waa  beliered 
to  have  received  ita  name.  (Steph.  Byx. «.«.)  IL.S.] 

CANE'THUS  (lUyiiAof),  two  mythical  person- 
agea,  one  a  aon  of  Lycaon,  and  the  aeoond  the  bob 
of  Atlaa  and  fitther  of  Canthua  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalets  derived 
ita  name.  ( ApoUod.  iiL  8. 1 1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  I 
78 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  &] 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  waa  Gratidia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  acholiaata,  waa  a  Neapolitaa 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  ahe  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  ber  up 
to  contempt  aa  an  old  aorcereaa.  Thia  waa  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodea,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  firat  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gnti<Ua  convevod  the  idea  of  what 
waa  pleaaing  and  agreeable,  while  the  aaauxned  one 
waa  aaaociated  with  gray  haira  and  old  age.  (Comp. 
Hor.  &t  ii.  1.  48 ;  Schol  Acr.  and  Gmqu.  ad  toe. 
and  ad  Sat  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.    [Crawjitr.) 

CANI'NA,  a  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  b.  c 
285  and  278.    [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
in  eariy  Roman  histocy.  It  came  into  notiee  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  bexure  Cbrv^ 
C.  Caninius  Rebiltts,  praetor  in  n.  c.  1 71,  was  t^ 
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fint  meitber  of  the  gent  who  obtabad  any  of  the 
cnnile  offices;  but  the  fint  CamnioB  who  wae  con- 
•III  was  C  Caniniiu  Rebilos  in  &  c.  45.  The  cUef 
femOiee  an  those  of  Gallus  and  Rbbilus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  somame  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninivs  Sallostius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens^   [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  I^tilios  Rufiis,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemiiins  Scauras  in  a.  a  107«  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canius  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  d§  Orat,  ii. 
69,  ds  G^  iiL  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.    [RtTFirs.] 

CANNUTIUS.    [CANUTI08.J 

CANO'BUS  or  CANCKPUS  {Kdmiot  or  lU- 
fwos),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  hehnsman 
of  Menekus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menebus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derited  its  name  from  him.  (Strah. 
xrii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  NarrcU.  8 ;  Nicand.  Tker.  309, 
&c;  Schol.  adAelian.  V.  H,  xt.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
9.  v.;  Tae.  AtmcU,  iL  60;  Dionys.  Perieg.  13;  Amm. 
Maieell.  zziL  16  ;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Otorg,  iT.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  l^gj^  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  AneoraL  §  108 ;  Rufin.  Hid.  Eedst,  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  S.V.  K^Iywiror.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
( Aristid.  Orai,  AegjfpL  vol.  ii  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
kzB  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  (DtaeriptUm  de  VEgypte^ 
i  pL  10,  ii  pL  36,  92 ;  Montfaucon,  VAntiquiU 
eapliq,  roL  ii  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coinsi 
(Vailbmt,  Hid.  PtoUm.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  be^  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner;  but  a  particular  jaz^god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  Ss  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtfriL  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
won^tpped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Senipis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jabloii- 
sky,  PamUL  A^ggpl.  iii  p.  151 ;  Hug,  UtUertuck- 
mtigen  llAsr  dm  Myihtu^  kc. ;  Creuser,  Dionysiiu, 
p.  109,  &c  Symbol,  i  p.  225,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  fiuniliea,  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacnseni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Conatantinople  long  before  ^e  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  eBjAj  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacoseni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuaeni,  of  whom,  however,  tiiere 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuaenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
Beet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodioeia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107* 

2.  JoANNX8CANTACuzsNus,the  SOU  or  gnudson 
of  No.  1,  manied  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

8.  Mani;bl  Cantacuzbnus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  ManueL 

4.  Joannbs  Cantacuzbnuh,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  neveitheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  AngeluB,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  THBODORI78,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manubl  Cantacuzbnus,  dux  under  John  Vatataes,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were, 
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1.  GantBcuaenus,  pxaefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  leign  of  Andronicus 
II.,  the  elder  (1283—1328);  married  Theodora  Par 
kwologina  (TazthaniotaV,  who  died  in  1342. 


2.  Cantacusenusi 
Nicephorus. 


~~1 

8.  A  daughter 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347. 
[JoANNBS  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria* 


2.   Nicephorus 
Sebastocrator. 


3.  A  daughter,  married  Con- 
Btantirus  Acropolita. 


1.  Matthaeus  Asanes  Cantacu- 
aenus, co-eroperor  in  1355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  lame 
year.  [Matthabub.]  He 
died  before  his  father.    He 


— m — 

2.  Thomas. 

8.  Manuel,  duke 

of  Sparta,  died 

1880. 
4.  Andronicus, 

died  1348. 


1 


5.  Maria,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
rus Ducas 
Angelas, 
despot  of 
Acamania. 


6.  Theodora, 
married 
Umhan, 
sultan  of 
the  Turk»- 
Oimaniis. 


I 
7*  Helena, 
married 
Joannea  V 
Palaeo- 
logus, 
empeior 

2<i2 
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l.JoaniMt,  ZDemetriiu 
deipot         Sebaato- 
erator. 


r 


S.  George  Sache-  4.  TheodoiB,    5.  Helena,  manied 

tai,    a    gnat  a  nun.             David  ComDenni) 

general      and  laat   emperor   of 

admiiaL  Trebiaood. 

I 


6.  Irene,  naxried 
Qeozge  Btan* 
kowic^  prince 
of  Serna. 


Blannel,  piinee  of  Meesene,  rabmitted  to  Saltan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.    He  fled  to  Himg^i 
wbere  lie  died.    He  married  Maria,  lunianied  Cluchia,  but  no  iana  ia  known. 


There  are  aereral  other  Cantacuxeni  conipicuoaa 
in  Bjiantine  hiatory,  whoie  parentage  cannot  be 
conectlj  establiahod.  (Du  Cange,  FomiUae  Byxaat- 
imae,  p.  258,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (iUU6apof),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Soid.  i.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  hare  to  guide  us  in  determining  hia  age  is, 
that  the  oooedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  aacribed 
by  tome  to  Gaothama,  whence  we  may  infier,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fiagments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  vis.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  i.  o.  *Apd€tof  oilAirn^s ; 
Pollux,  iy.  61),  and  Tereua.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  a.  v,  *A(hrya(a.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  the  MvpfiriMs  and 
the  'AiiMrcf,  no  fiagments  are  extant  (Meineke, 
HitL  OHL  Qm.  Grate,  n.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KMo^f),  a  sUtuaiy  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychidea,  (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N,  xzxiv.  8.  Sb  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  b.  c.  800.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Ouitharus,  as  is  probaUe,  his  fiither  Alexis  can- 
not haye  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  c)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydettts,  for  this  Polydetus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  n.  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.  a  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletesL  (Paoa.  tl  S.  §  8,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (Kibtfof),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  78;  Orph. 
ArgoR,  139;  Val.  Fhux.  L  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  14;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
VaL  Flaoc  vi.  317,  tu.  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTI'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontifis,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  a  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifez 
maximus.    (Li v.  zxlL  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  M^ellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imus, the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  X  46.) 

CANULEIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  oocasionally  in  the  eariy  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Q«ns  is  Divna :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.    [Canulbius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  a  Canulbiur,  tribune  of 
tlie  plebs,  B.  c.  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  estaUishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tablea.      He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  pec^le  the  option  ot  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs ;  bat  ts 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  plebs«  tlie 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribooei, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifiierentlj 
frtnn  eiUier  order  in  place  of  the  consols.  (Ut. 
iv.  1—6  ;  Cic.  is  Htp,  ii.  37  ;  Floras,  L  25 ; 
Dionya,  jL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  a  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atxatinns,  vbe 
had  been  consul  in  b.  c.  423,  on  account  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinus, 
Now  5.]  Canuleins  and  his  ooUeagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  cf  an  sssignment 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetdians,  blg. 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canulbius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  E^yt  pie* 
viously  to  &  c.  160.    (Polyb.  xxxL  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c 
100,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  die  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  befois 
he  commenced  his  defence.  ( Appian,  B,  C,  i.  33 ; 
oomp.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  9  ;  Dion  Caaa^  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  CANULBiua,  one  of  ths  pubHcaniyengsgcd 
in  ferming  the  duUes  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods  at  ue  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  was 

?dvemor  of  Sicily,  B.  u.  78 — 71.    (Cic.   Vtrr.  il 
0,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulbiub,  defended  by  Hortensins  snd 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic 
BrML^) 

8.  CANULBiua,  mentioned  in  one  o£  Cieero*s 
letters  in  b.  c.  49  (o<i  ^tt.  z.  5),  is  otherwise  im- 
known. 

9.  L.  CANULBiua,  one  of  Caesar^  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  com.  (Cues.  Ad  ill  43.) 

CANUS,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pcm- 
ponius  Atticns,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticua.  (Nepos,  AtL  10;  comp. 
CicadAtLi^  31,  zv.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cicens 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  thia  GdUius  Canui. 
(Ad  AU,  ziii.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  oondenmed  to 
death  by  CaliguU,  to  appear  to  them  aftai  his 
death,  and  inform  them  A  the  state  of  the  moI 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fiilfilled 
this  promiM  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec  de  Anian 
Tnmqu.  14  ;  Pint.  <^.  J^ymcell.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  orGANU'SIUS(ror«J^ios),sp- 
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parentlj  a  Greek  historian,  who  nenu  to  have 
been  a  eontempocary  of  Julins  Caesar ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Canusias  that  Plataich  (Cbe*.  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
an  aeoennt  of  the  snooessftil  proceediMs  of  Caesar 
in  Oanl,  n.  c.  56,  Cato  dedared  that  Caesar  ooght 
to  be  delivered  np  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  was  bom 
in  the  sme  year  as  Cioero,  b.  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  htter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
ont  of  the  senatorial  ordor.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Snlpidns  Rnfiis,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eelebta- 
ted  orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  omtions 
behind  him,  P.  Osnutins  oompoeed  some  and  pub- 
lished them  nnder  the  name  of  Salpieras.  Cann- 
tios  is  freqnendy  mentioned  in  Cieero%  oration  for 
Clventins  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  nrosecn- 
tton  of  sevenJ  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
diagiacelnl  aifiur.  (Cic  Brat  66,  pro  OMtmL  10, 
ia»  21,  27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, &  c  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutias  went  out  of  the  dty 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
■poQ  Octavisnus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tins  oondncted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behal£  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vianus went  into  Etraria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canntius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Chml,  Canutius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (oon/Mau  rahie  laoa- 
rabaty  VelL  Pat  iL  64).  Upon  the  esUblishment 
o(  the  triumvirate  in  die  following  year,  b.  a  43, 
Canutins  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  c.)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  bat  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  b.  a  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  B.  c.  40 ;  but  filling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii  41 ;  Dion  Casa  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic.  adFam,  ziL  3,23,  Fhilipp,  iil  9; 
Appian,  B,  C.  v.  49;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (de  Oar, 
RkeL  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  *^  De  Oratoribus'*  (c.  21 )  is  the 
same  as  either  P.  or  Ti  Canutius,  or  a  different 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (KmniM^f),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Astynome  or  Laodice,  Uie  daughter  of  Iphis. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  70;  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Fkoen.  181 ; 
mi  FM.  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  laneira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(Schol.  odFimL  CM.  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
AiiKoe  against  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  »tation  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (ApoUcd.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Aesehyi.  SepL  c  TMk  423 ;  Paua  ix.  8.  §  S.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  sav,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Etnrip.  Fhoen, 
1 172,  &&;  oomp.  Soph.  Aniig.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§7;  Ov.  M0U  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  dee- 
triTfed  herself.  (ApoDod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Suppl, 
983,  &C. ;  Philostr.  /eoa.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  Art  Am,  iiL 
21 ;  Hycin.  /b6.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  vmom  Asdepius  was  bislieved  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Arms.   (Pans.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.     [GORDIANU&] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Bp.  «s  FoiU,  iv.  16.  36.)  [ W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTrSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodua  (Lamprid.  c  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  diflSraent  critics  have  fixed  upon  diflerent 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinua  and  the  Oordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
fitequendy  styled  Afar  Carikagmimm ;  and  since, 
when  speakinff  of  himself  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion '^Beata  alumnum  urt)s  Eliasae  quem  videt,**  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  pUoe 
of  lus  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  &r  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth*s  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Lai,  iiL  c.  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fisr 
shion  of  the  Satyrs  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  alons  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
hais  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophise.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  eUborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Phiblogy  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  pnce  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Onimmar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Oeogmphy,  to  which  are  appended 
A  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  sur&ces,  and  so- 
lids; the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronom V ;  and  the  la»t  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
iho  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested ;  though  from  iiinidst  much  that  ii>  dull 
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%Qd  frivolooB,  we  can  oocaaioiiaUy  extract  cnrioui 
Slid  valuable  infonnation,  derived  without  doubt 
from  tnatiies  which  have  long  tinee  perished. 
Thus,  for  eiounple,  in  one  remarkable  pMMige(viii. 
$  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  oonstitntion  of 
the  tolar  ejitem.  It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earthy  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martianus,  may  have  d»> 
rived  the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possiUe  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apnieios  and  TertuUian.  It  is 
overloaded  with  £ar-fetched  metaphon,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
tion, and  the  striving  after  fiUae  sublimity,  so  cha- 
iBcteristic  of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  drenm- 
stanoes  under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Hence  it  was  copied 
and  r»-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor* 
ruptions  crept  ui,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  librsry,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotns,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L*Abb^  (BibL  Nov.  MS& 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  (Oomm»Htar,  de  Ser^  BriL  p.  214) ; 
and  Perixonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  ^ear  888. 
In  modem  times,  Ugoletns  had  the  merit  of  fint 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
foL  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  pre&tory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  foL ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fbl.;  of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lyons,  1539, 8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  Ac., 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  vol  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.  Bat  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Franc£ 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomins  in  his  "Auo* 
tores  Vet  Musicae,"*  Amst.  4ta  1652 ;  the  fint 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1 763, 8V0.,  and  by  J.  A.  Ooets  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  CoUeetio  Pi- 
saurensis,  vol.  vi,  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
ittested  by  Gregorins  Turonensis,  Joannes  Saris- 
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buriensis,  Nioolaos  Clemaqgius,  and  othetL  K 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsins  upon  Ovid ;  and  Munker,  in  hii 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  has  given  seversl  mfot- 
tant  readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.    There  b  » 


interesting  analyns  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncydoiNidia.         [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'UUS,  a  RooMn  eqaes. 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavin  DomitiUa,  aftenwdi 
the  wife  of  Venaaian.  (Suet.  Vnp,  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Kmrpos),  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pjtba- 
goras,  who  aoqfdied  great  renown  from  obtauuog 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancntiiim  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympie  games.  (OL  14*2,  b.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  slier 
Herades,  aeoording  to  Pansanias,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Afiricanus,  who  eonqnered  in  thew 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Pans.  v.  21.  §  '\ 
vL  15.  §§  8, 6;  Ei^.  'EAA.  ^  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
ger;  Krause,  O^jsNpn,  pu  306.) 

CAPER,  FLATIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  o( 
uncertain  date,  whose  wocks  **de  Latinitate,**  &c, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  le^tect  by 
Charisins,  Rofinus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Prisdan.  We  possess  two  very  abort  uacu 
entitled  **  Flavii  Capn  grammatid  vctnsrissiini  de 
Orthogrsphia  libellus,**  imd  **  Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
diis.**  Barthios  (Admn.  xxL  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  (ad  Vtrg,  Am.  x. 
344)  dtes  **  Caper  in  Hbris  enndeati  aeraMNus»* 
and  {ad  Aen»  z.  877)  **  Caper  in  libris  dnbii  gene- 
ris.^ St.  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufin,  ii.)  speaks  of  hit 
grammatical  "commentarii"  as  a  book  in  common 
use ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
**  LibellnB  de  Orthogmphia  et  Proprietate  ac  Difie- 
rentia  Sermonum,^  refen  to  his  annotations  on 
Cioero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  freqnentiy  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparentiy  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  tie  Teremiio^  Ac,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  ol 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Veniee  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  **  Onm- 
mat.  Latin.  AocL  Antiqn.**  by  Putscfains  (pp^ 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.J 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.    [SiLVius.] 

CAPHA.    [Thbodobia.] 

CAPHO.    [Cato.] 

CA'PITO,  the  fiither  of  Betilienus  Bassos,  or 
Cassius  Betillinus  as  Dion  Caanus  calls  him,  was 
oompdled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cassu  lix.25.)  [Basrus,  p. 47 Kb.] 

CA'PITO  (Kcarirm^).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  'Eptnutd,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  f viii  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitied  wpos  4iA^ 
mnnroi'  dro/unvAorfiffurra,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cspito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person 
aa  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lycsa,  is  called  by  Suidas  («.  & 
Kav(r«r)  and  Eudocia  (n.  267)  an  historian,  ud 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isanria  (^ImwpucA),  which 
consisted,  according  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanas  of  Byi 
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ttam.  The  latter  writer  (t.  n  ^tfwZa),  quotes  tlie 
fifteenth  hook  of  it;  hut  the  reading  in  that  paa- 
sage  teems  to  he  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  i  iiH 
■tnd  of  TWTtKau^iKdrtt,  This  Camto  also  made 
a  Oieek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Koma^  history 
which  Entropins  had  drawn  up  from  lArj,  The 
Iranslation,  which  is  mention^  hy  Snidas  {L  e,) 
and  Lydns  (De  Magutr,  Prooeni),  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  woilcs  on  Lycia  and  Psmphylia  have  like- 
wise perished*  (Compw  Tschacke*s  prefiice  to  his 
edition  of  Entropiiis,  p.  Uri.  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CATITO  {Kttwlrw)^  a  physician,  who  probably 
lired  in  the  first  or  second  centory  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  have  giyen  particalar  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  proKriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compot,  MedUxm.  me.  Loe. 
iw.  7.  ToL  xii.  p.  731)  and  Aetius  (iL  8. 77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidoras 
Capito  [Artkmioorus],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  a  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  b.  c.  55,  and  with  his  collmgue,  AqoiUius 
OaOuB,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassas,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebomus  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
▼ain.  C^ito  and  Gallos  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  whidi  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  make  preparations  for 'an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appius,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing fobricated  the  nrodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassias  (xxziz.  34)  says,  that  Ci^ito,  as  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  fovour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (ad  Famil,  xiiL  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  fovoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  rofSwred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  fovour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancns  to  interfere  with 
C4iesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann,  ilL  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
{B.  C  V.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxl  42,  xxxix.  33—39; 
Appian,  B.  C  ii  18;  Plut  Cnut.  19;  Cic  de 
Divinat,\.]6,)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  oontemjporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ufilius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  fit>m 
Trebatius,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Car 
pito  became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profiMsion.  Difiering  in  opinion  on  many  import 
tant  points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophen. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
poKtical  prindplei — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
tary republican  ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent  | 
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to  the  new  order  of  thinn.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  fiivour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  48rd  year.  He  was  consul  suifoctus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writere 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C  Fonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  collei^e  of  Capito.  '*  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  ofierretnr  ei  ab  Augusto 
consnlatns,  ei  honorem  suscipere.**  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
SI  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agxee  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  **IIu 
[Labeoni],  quod  piaetuiam  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur.** 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Messalla  in  the  important  office  of  **  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicanun,^  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontmus,  de  Aquaed.  102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  fovour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Ammtius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  Ukes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piw  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  gnunmarian,  Ateius  Philologuy,  who  was  a 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.    [Atbius,  p.  392,  b.] 

The  few  recorded  inddents  of  Capitols  lUe  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  follen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years*  gifts 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Strena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  &e  moniing  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  hy  .M.  Pomponius 
MaioeUus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  dapito  pronounced 
that  ''it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so.**  **  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth,** 
rejoined  the  inflexible  BiaroelluB,  **  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  dtiaenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.**  (Suet,  de  lU.  €/ram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito*s  conduct  on  thb  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  fiunt 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authoriW  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fiuriy  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citiaenship,  at  least  a 
limited^  LaUL 

In  the  story  of  the  (unkn<v^n)  word,  wp  din- 
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cem  the  tpirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anytldng  to 
call  for  teriout  blame,  but  Tacitui  rdatet  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  ihamefnl  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  kwyer  perrerting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  baring  melted  down  a 
small  silyer  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  ateodous  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  **  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  Inmts— let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state.**  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.    (Tac.  Aim.  iii.  7U.) 

Shortly  after  this  disgracelul  scene  Cqiito  died, 
A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single /mwv  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Bigest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  uiat  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  82,  s.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nuB,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito*s  consul- 
ship), by  PauluB,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
1 4  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  BruchttUdee  aus  der 
Schr^len  der  R'Smiadhett  JurtMteiu,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  aod  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Coiyeekmett^ 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Oellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Oellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Commentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  llbri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito.  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  roecimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  nim.  2.  A  treatise  De  PonHficio  Jure^ 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  (t.  v.  Mundtu),  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  which  is  cited  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  iii. 
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10)  under  the  name  De  Jwn  Saer^ieionmu    3L  A 
treatise,  De  Qmckt  Smaiorio.    (GeH.  It.  10.) 

Frontinus  {Ds  AmaedmeL  97)  dtea  Ca^to  en 
the  law  of  the  pubUc  waten  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
vcffy  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  wldai  his  official  duties  ooimected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  characttf  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considoaUe 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Signififaitione 
Verborum  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strong^  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Gspito.  In 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xiv.  16),  C^>ito  is  dted  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  (Aelins  ?) 
in  holding  (as  Plantus,  Peettd,  iL  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  wcnrd  n^rr^itui  comprehended 
sweets  (dmieia)f  as  well  as  wines^  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  {U,  N,  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
eoqtau  and  pistor.  In  Servius  (ad  Vtrg,  Aen.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  dted  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dim* 
and  Dette.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest ;  but  it  ia  not  im- 
possible that  the  freedman  Ateius  Philologus  may 
be  meant 

Aymarus  Rivallins,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  me  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  bat 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  foUowed  by  Val.  Fonter  (in  L  Zileti 
Traetaius  ThtckUteum  p.  48),  and  RutiliuB.  (D$ 
Jurisp.  c.  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authentidty  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tenae  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginmns  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiuik 
It  commends  the  great  Migal  learning  i>f  labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  **  nisi 
quod  justum  sanctumque  esse  in  Romanis  antiqui- 
tatibus  legisset**  It  then  rehites  an  instance  of 
Labeo*s  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  >he  right  of  a  tribune  to  arresL 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satis&ctorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  ai^  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  iurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponins :  **■  Cq>ito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  m>m  his  instructors ; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations.**  (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  s.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  lav, 
and  Labeo  in  public  Uiw  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  j 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belong^  Their  respec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponins, 
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€fC.  AUiMt  CapUo. 
Masoriut  Saluniu. 
C.  Caadni  Longinni. 
Looginiit. 
Caelini  SsbmuB. 
Priscui  Javolonm. 
Aburniu  Valens. 
Tudanni. 
Salnus  JnlianiUi 


\Jf  AuHatku  Labeo, 
M.  Coooehift  Nerra 

pater. 
Bemproniiu  Procului. 
Nerva  filina. 
Pegaras. 
P.  Jarentiiu  CeUni 

pater. 
Celsiia  fiUna. 
Neratios  Priicns. 

To  the  lilt  of  Capitols  followers  may  be  added 
with  eertaintj,  Gaini ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  lew  pliuisible  oon- 
jectnre,  a  few  others,  at  T.  Arista 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  thdr  respectiye  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jnnsts.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  firom  Masorins  Sabi- 
nas,  Sahiniani ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassiut 
Longiniu,  rntiiBiif  The  followers  c^  Labeo  took 
from  Procultts  (not  Procoleins),  the  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  mannscripto  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
understandix^;  of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jas, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writinss  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77/«  Bome  have  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pensui,  P^gasiani  (DicLtfAnL9.v,JwritoontuUL) 

The  controversy  as  to  Uie  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavound  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  geneml  principle. 
When  continental  juristo  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  tlie  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thou^t  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modem  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philmophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogisticaliy,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirksen  {Beiir'dpe  xur  Kentmu  det 
Bomitehen  Reehi$^iap,  1-169) and  Zimmem  (H,R,0, 
1.  $  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  external  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  di^wsition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  de&ult  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feeliojgs  t4  equity :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  fireely  to  the  mmmt  essence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  resulto 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Puchta(/fw<.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  developement. 

Whether   the    origioal    differences    rested  on 


genera]  prmciples,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
diicordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poUtieal  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  looff  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  s(£oo1b,  for  Cocoeius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adont  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  tne  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
^wn  out  of  foshion,  the  more  especially,  since 
juriste  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proeulns  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  kw,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  diflerences,  and 
introdooed  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  bat  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
inflnenoe  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurift  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Gaius  (iiL  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capita  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
juriste  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionnm  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies, and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideiation  of  this  foct  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Dedsiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  mrther,  there  is 
no  proof  that  an^  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  partv  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  orioinal  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school  A  school  of 
MisceUiones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passap  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  **  MisceUiones 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum.**  Cuja-s  from 
a  folse  reading  of  Servius  (ad  Virg,  Aem,  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  edectic  sect  of  Her- 
dscundi  Servius,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
mcients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consdousness  ceased  with  death ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  bm-ied  m 
tke  earik,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoid  vero,  territ  eondi,  i.  e.  medium  secuti,  tam 
diu  duiare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus.^* 
Cuias,  for  terris  eondi^  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  heratcundi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herdscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangdy  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  juriste,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  dvilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gaius — though  there  are  many  (fiO) 
more  dtotions  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  tlic 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  dtations  of  Labeo  in 
fragmenU  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
conclusions  of  Capito's  school  seem,  in  a  majority  oi 
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cue*,  to  hiTc  pmulwl  in  pncdn.   Thii  pnmeded 

partly,  psli«[ia,  from  ths  (l>«it  autlioiilj  Bcquired 
b;  Huniiiu  S^inni,  and  from  the  muneroiu  cem- 
taentstort  who  wrote  libri  ad  ^Kinnm  Among 
Ihew,  indeed,  were  wma  of  the  opposite  put;. 
Accoiding  to  Blmne'i  celebnUed  hjpatht«U,  fint 
vuggeated  bj  JacL  0«defra,  one  of  the  gnat 
diTiuoD*  in  moet  of  the  titlea  oF  the  Digeit  con- 
■iiled  of  eitiacta  &am  the  writinn  of  umotalioiu 
on  Sabinn*.  Soma  Satuniai)  influence  maj  abo 
hare  been  usited  opon  Roman  joiiipindanoe 
thcoogh  the  laboar  of  the  Sabiniau  Saliioi  Ju- 
lianu  in  ncaating  the  praetoc't  edict.  But  there 
never  waa  an;  geneial  detennination  in  &Toar  of 
either  achooL  In  kom  poinlt,  Pioohia  and  his 
part;  were  preferred.  For  exunide,  0«iiu(iL21) 
mention*  areacript  of  Hadrian,  Hid(iLl!)A)anotheT 
of  Antoaion*  Pioa,  agauut  ortaia  theoretical  cdd- 
elndon*  of  the  Sabmian*  (*  noNri  pneceptore*'} 

The  Bgnament  of  the  majorit;  of  the  jorieli  autho- 
ritad  by  the  emperor  jun  condere,  nlhei  than 
the  creed  of  tht*  or  that  uct*  became  under  the 
emiHie  the  teat  of  legal  onhodoiy.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
IIT.  IS;  Rntiliiu,  c.  46,  b  Ftsnckii  Vilai  Tf^mr- 
tita»  JClormn,  contain*  leTeral  qnettiooable  itat*- 
menta,  without  giTing  £l*  authoiitie*.  He  enter* 
into  conjectutea  a*  to  ths  bmily  of  tbe  jariat,  and 
treat*  <^  eefenJ  Roman*  of  the  nime  of  Capita. 
Bertmnd,  ii.  61.  3;  Guil.  Grot  i.  11  6  ;  Ant 
Augiutinu*,  da  Nomtnibia  Prmria  Parndtttanai^ 
in  Otto'*  Thennnu,  L  226 ;  Chr.  Thonuuii,  Om- 
paratia  JnHaii  Ifjuatnt  tt  AOai  Cofttam,  4lo, 
Lipa.  1683  ;  Com.  Van  Eck,  d»  Fila.  MorOnu,  it 
Stidiit  M.  AntMi  Labumt  it  C.  AttU  OapUoma, 
ed.  Oelricha,  Thea.  Not.  Diet  i.  836—866 ; 
And.  H.  Molleri,  Stl/xta  qiuedam,  &e^  ib.  toL  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  111—126;  Maianain*,  ad  XXX 
JCto^  ii.  1G7— 186  i  Zimmem.  S.  R.  Q.  L 
Sf  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  a.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  omlor,  a 
cotiteniponir;  of  the  reungtr  Pliny.    (£^  iL  13.) 

CA'PITO,  C0SSUT1A'NUS,«  Roman  adro- 
cate  in  the  reigna  of  Claudiu*  end  Nero,  who  ap- 
pear* lo  hare  D*edhI*prole**ianB*ameniueanifor 
enriching  hjaiiell  For  thii  reaion  he  and  aome  of 
hiaprofeuionoppotedakwhywhichadTDcatetvere 
to  he  Coibidden  to  accept  any  fee*  from  their  client*. 
In  A.  D.  66  he  obtained  Cibcia  a*  hi*  proTince,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  •ame  ararioe  and  impn- 
deoce  a*  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  Id  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicioji*  accnaed  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  wa*  condemned,  in  conlequetice  of  which 
he  iMt  hi*  tenaiorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterward* 
receiTed  back,  throngh  the  mediation  of  Tigellinua, 
hi*  father-in-law  1  tmd  thorUy  after,  A.  D.  6S,  he 
Bccuied  the  piaetor  Anliitiui  Soiianu*  of  high 
tmi»n.  In  a.  a.  66,  Annaeu*  Mela,  the  brother 
of  ihe  philoHiphcr  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
AuiiaeuB  Lucan,  left  s  large  legacy  lu  Tigelliaui  and 
CouutianuiCapito^thelatter  of  whom  come  forward 
ia  the  mme  yew  a*  the  accuaer  of  Thtotea  Paetua, 
for  Thraaea  had  fonnerl;  lupported  the  csiua  of 
"■'"       1  Bgainet  him,  and  hod  been  initro. 


ental  ii 


ringing  al 


It  hi*  I 


pito  waa  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  baea  ad  with 
an  immenie  «om  of  money-  (Tac.  Ainr,  iL  6,  *c, 
liii.  33,  liT.  48,  iTi.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  S3 1  Jot. 
Sat.  liii.  93,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTElUa     1.  T.  FuNTarrm  Ca- 
PITO,  wai  praetot  in  B.  c  178,  kA  ubiaiued  the 
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comnaud  in  Hiipuiia  Ulterior,  which  wa*  Mtg 
him  alio  &r  the  year  following,  with  the  titk  lA 
pnxanuol.     (Lir.  xL  69.  lli.  3,  IS-) 

3.  P.  FoNTanii  Carrro,  ww  paetoc  b  ■.  c 
169,  and  obtained  Sardinia  a*  hi*  pKjTinee.  (U.i. 
iliil  13,  17.) 

3.  C.FaKTiiu8CArrro,a&ieiidifH.ABtMy, 
accompanied  Mawenaa,  in  b.  c  37,  «i4en  be  waa 
•ent  by  OctaTianna  to  Antony  to  reaWce  fricad- 
■hip  between  OctaTiana*  and  Antony.  Capls 
remained  with  Antony,  and  waa  aoon  aftei  ami 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  &tch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
ii  probably  the  aaiuB  peraon  a*  the  C.  FonteiH* 
Capita  who  w»  appointed  eonuil  *ui1ectna,  in  B.  c 
33,  ti^ather  with  M'.  Adliu.  There  it  a  aia  af 
hia  extant  with  the  head*  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, and  on  which  O^to  i*  called  propraetor,  and 
bear*  the  preenomen  Cain*.  (Hoiat.  S^  L  ^ 
32  ;  Plut.  Atrm.  36  ;  Eckhel,  Dodr.  ffwrn.  : 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  FoNTUua  CATtTO,  a  ■«  of  a  Fonleiui 
Capilo,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.1  He 
waa  conaul  in  A.  D.  12,  together  with  Oermanicu. 
and  afierwarda  had,  ■«  pmcomnl,  tbe  adminiana- 
tion  of  the  pmrince  of  Aaia.  Many  yean  later, 
in  A.  n.  26,  ha  waa  accnaed  by  Vibjtia  Serenni, 
apparently  on  account  of  bii  condnct  in  Aaia ;  bui, 
at  na  luSiciDnt  evidence  waa  adduced,  he  waa  ac- 
quitted. (Faati  Cap.;  Suet.  OdL  B;  Tae.  jRa.i>.  36-J 

6.  C-  FuNTUus  CAFrro,  cental  in  i.  d.  69  ta- 
ftethar  with  C.  Vipaanina.  (Tac  iIbb.  lir.  1 ; 
Plin.H.  AT.  u-72,TiL30i  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  FoHTDlTi  Caftto,  conaul  in  A.  o.  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Jutiu)  Ruftio,  a*  we  learn  from  the 
Faati  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Caaaiodomi ;  but 
whether  he  it  the  *ame  aa  the  Fonleiua  C*{*io 
who  wa*  pnt  lo  death  m  Oetmanf  in  tha  icign  of 
Oalba,  A.  D.  68,  on  the  ground  of  Wing  attempted 
to  excite  an  ininrrection,  ii  uncertain.  (Tac.  Hid. 
i-  7,  37.  62,  iiL  62,  h.  13;  Suet.  Oali.  II|  Pint. 
Oalb.  IS,  where  tfarr^tot  ahould  be  cbaitgad  into 

It  i*  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capitoa  the  lao 
following  coin*  belong  :  the  pmenomen  PuUiui 
wonldleaduatorelerthem  to  No.3.  The  fonner 
oontaini  on  the  ab<ene  a  head  of  Man  with  a  Iniidiy 
behind  it  and  the  inicription  P.  Famtixt  P.  F. 
CAPmi  III.  Vin.,  and  on  the  leTcne  a  man  ridin| 
on  bonebaek  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  below 
fighting;  and  the  intGription  Man.  Font.  Tb.  Mil. 


The  latter  edn  contain*  on  th*  obrene  the  keadef 
Concndia  with  the  inieriptioD  P.  FoKTun  Ca- 
piio  III.  ViK.  CoNConniA,  and  on  the  reter-e 
a  denble  portico  with  the  inacriptiim  T.  Dmi.  Ilir. 
VlL.  PVBL.  [L.S.J 
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OA'PITO,  1NST£IUS»  a  oentarion  in  the  Ro- 
man  anny  which  carried  on  the  war  under  0omi- 
tiiu  Corbiilo  i^ainet  the  Parthian  Vologeeee,  A.  o. 
54.  The  king,  alter  being  defeated,  lent  hoitaget 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  He  it  probably 
the  tame  whom  we  meet  with  three  yean  iater,  in 
thoM  lame  regiona  aa  praefectua  caatrorum,  to 
whom  Corbulo  entmated  tome  of  the  amaller  fort- 
reaeea  in  Armenia.  (Tac.  ^Iim.  ziii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Ada  in 
▲•  D.  23,  was  aocuied  by  the  pioTinciala  of  malver^ 
eation,  and  waa  tried  by  the  eenate.  (Tac  Anm, 
IT.  16 ;  Dion  Caat.  Ml  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occnra  on  MTeral 
coins  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obTerse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverie  a  man 
ploughing. 
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CA'PITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
A.  o.  69,  Virginius  O^ito  sent  a  sUve  to  L.  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
the  garrison.  The  skve  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carryii^  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac  Hist,  iii.  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLFNUS,  a  fiunily-name  in  several 
Roman  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinua. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
Ksquilinus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLraUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  oontainii^  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towuds  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Constantine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinns,  that  is,  frvm  a.  o.  117  to  a.  d. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  yean,  and 
forming  «  sort  of  ii^plement  to  the  Caeaws  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gBi.p  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Oordian  to  Vale- 
riaiius,  that  is,  from  a.  n.  244  to  a.  d.  253,  includ- 
ing the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Qallus,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
hat  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori* 
ginally  have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  uchetype ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  **Historiae  Augustas  Scriptores  sex,**  their 
names  being  Aelius  Spartianus,  Julias  Capitolinua, 
Vukatius  (&llicanus,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Trebellius 


Po]]io»  and  Flaviua  Vopiscns.  In  consequence  of 
the  confuaion  which  pnrnEuls  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  diAirent  portions,  for  the  Uvea  do  not  exbibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scmps  derived  from  di£Eerent  sources  and  posaesa- 
ing  difibrent  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.    Hence  we  find  numerous 

Xtitions  of  frivolous  detaila,  a  strange  mixture  of 
t  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  woruless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irreoon- 
dleable  and  contradictory  statementa  finely  admii* 
ted  without  lemark  or  explanation*  We  have  hi^ 
tory  here  preeented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shi^pe — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  cUusification  of  fiscta ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose^  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  drcumatances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  diieasiion; 
and  a  total  disrmrd  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inforenoe.  The  narrativei  have  all  the  bare- 
neia  and  diijointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  ponesiing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement  These  strictures  may  perhapa  be 
slighUy  modified  in  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records^ 
and  to  have  taken  some  nains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  althougn  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  delects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  smaU  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rurooun  and 
folse  details ;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  poc^ 
traits  of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
ma^  be  in  some  instances  flatter^  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regvd  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affiurs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulan  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  premled  among  the  different 
classes  of  we  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writen  descant  upon  matten  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  foliehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation i  and  the  wont  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fruitaa- 
tic  extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus : 
1.  Antoninus  riua,  2.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3w  L.  Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinua, 
6.  Opilins  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Moximini,  8.  the 
three  Gordiani,    9.  Maximus  and  Bolbinus.     Of 
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these  Antoniutu  Pius  and  L.  Venis  fire  inscrilh 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
kUus  (g.  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximus  with  Balbi- 
nns  bear  no  inscription;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasins,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS^  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  aU  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  priuceps  of  the  Historiae  Angustae 
Scriptores  was  printeid  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
ports,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
secoEvd  a  piece  entitled  de  Mordio  Nerme,  followed 
by  the  Au^tan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulas  Diaconns.  It  is  excessively  tare,  and 
bean  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venioe  by 
Bemaidinus,  fol  1489,  and  by  Riibeus,foL  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  misoel> 
lanies  containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4to.  160S,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibiU  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  Praelect.Aoadem,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Opmac  Aeadem.  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c.;  Ou.  de 
Moulines,  Mimoira  tmr  let  EeHoaku  de  VHittoin 
Aug/Htie^  in  MimoireB  de  PAoademm  dsBerim,  1 750; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oratio  de  Um  et  Praetiantia 
Hist.  AuffuaL  m  Jure  CtviU,  in  his  Opuao,  Juridioa 
el  Pkiloiog.  8vo.  Ups.  1776 ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
ScrifL  Histor.  Auffuet.  8va  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  b.  a  400  and  396.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  &] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
LIU8  Capitolinur,  cousular  tribune  in  b.  &  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  p.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  Uirioe  consular  tribune,  in  b.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  CamUlus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  tiie  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
th«y  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
diiiUnction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.     (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
lamous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Oauls, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seized  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  b  c.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
eudeavuured  to  ascend  the  Capit«U  Manlius,  whoiMf 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  from  hi& 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  cm  diseove^ 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  snooeaalul  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  hononn  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  cust<muu7  at  the  time.  He  ti 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  CapitoUnai 
firom  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mi»- 
take,  as  it  had  become  a  regular  fomily-name  m 
his  gms  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  fother.  In  &  a  387  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  yean  Utter,  b.  c.  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patridana,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suflering  severdy  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  tteatniHit  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  crediton.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appenn 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself  and  it  is  even  betieved  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tynut 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  sudi  or  similar  intentions 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppresson, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Comdius  Cossos. 
While  the  dictator  was  abaent  from  Rome,  Manhns 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeisDi 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  oider  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlhis,  he  snic- 
moned  Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viaton  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champion, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  aUay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeisns 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  thtm  the 
more,  as  they  r^jarded  these  fovoun  as  bribetk  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  law 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  thi« 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  |debeisns 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  inst^  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  the 
year  following,  b.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlios 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  viderent  ne  quid  re$  puUioa  detrimeiUi  car 
peret.  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Mstrtitts,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  pisce, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove 
outside  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  wsi 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  ci  the  peo* 
pie,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeisa 
rock.  The  memben  of  the  Manlia  gens  oousidcred 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  erer 
have  in  future  the  pntcnomen  of  Marcus^    (I  J^*  ^' 
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SI,  47,  Ti.  5,  11,  14—20;  Cic.  dB  Bb  FM.  ii.  27, 
PkU^  i  IS,  ii.  44 ;  Oell.  zrii.  21 ;  Dion  Caw. 
Froff.  SI,  pi  16,  ed.  Rdmar,  zIt.  S2  ;  AmeLVict 
de  Vir.  la,  24.) 

6.  A.  M ANLiUB  A.  F.  A.  N.  CAprroLiKVs,  four 
tfanet  oomnhr  tribune,  in  &  &  S89,  S85,  S83,  and 
370.  In  bit  fint  tribonasbip  Rome  was  attacked 
hy  ieteial  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlins  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  tbe  three  armies 
then  xaiaed  fiir  guarding  the  citj.  In  the  second 
triboneahip  he  penoad^  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volsdans, 
Latins,  and  Hemicana.    (Ut.  tL  1,  11,  21,  S6.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c  S85.     (Liv.  vi  80.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n .  Capitolinus,  con- 
sniar  tribune  in  b.  c.  879.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  B.  &  868,  as  the  snooessor  of  M.  Fnrius 
Camillua,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  goyemment 
the  Licinian  Uiws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.   (LiF.  tL  30,  S8,  &c ;  Pint  CamUL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manliua  A.  p.  a.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
pnaiosufl,  was  dictator  in  b.  c.  863  dam  JigtmU 
eatua,     (Ut.  rii  S.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  p.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNUs  Im- 
pBRiosus,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  359  with  M.  Popil- 
lius  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur> 
tines.  Two  years  later,  b.  a  357,  he  was  aflain 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqni- 
nienses.  In  b.  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Maicius  Rutilns,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Auruncans  in  845,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Lir.  vii.  12, 
16,22,28.)  CL.&] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat,  i.  4.  94)  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  naring  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but -was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  orer 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  fiunily-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  PetilHi  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ciq>itolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 
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CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
QuiNCTXus  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
-n  &  a  471  with  App.  Chndius  Sabinus  Regil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Pnblilian 
law,  ha  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  abd  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted Uie  war  against  the  Aeqoians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  tmt  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 


try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  camiN^gii 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.    He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  &  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  ef 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night     Afker  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.    In  b.  c  S65  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.    The  war  agsinst 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolmus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  ddivwed  his  fellow-dtixens  from  their 
terror.    The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it    The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the' fourth  time  in  b.  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.     During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  ^ebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.    The 
people  of  Ilome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
Uie  nlebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.    The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  riven  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest     In  B.  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
eonsnlshipu     In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship.   While  his  ooUesgue  M.  Oeganius  Maoe- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  huireis  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patridana  and  plebeians, 
with  both  cli  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.    The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  b.  c.  489,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenins.    Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  fiunine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, toe  dignity  was  o^red  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  ii  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  who  was  sc> 
cording^  raised  to  that  dignity.    In  &  c.  437,  he 
acoompMiied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Biamer- 
cinus  as  l^te  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  yean  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cindnnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal    After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.    (Liv.  ii.  56 — 60, 
64,  iii  2,  &&,  66,&civ.  8, 10, 18, 17, 41;  Dionys. 
ix.  48,  &c,  67,  61,  zi.  63 ;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  QuzNcnus  CAprroLiNUS  BABBATtia,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  421,  tt^ther 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibukmus.    (Uv.  hr.  43L) 

8.  T.  QuiNcnus  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Par- 
BATUS,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  n.  c. 
406.     (Liv.  iv.  61 ;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  QiTDfcrtvs  Capitolinus,  consdar  tribune 
in  B.  c  885,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  fLiv.  vi.  ll.; 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatub  UAprroLiNu^ 
consukff  tribune  in  a.  &  888.    [CiNCiMNATua^] 
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6.  T.  QUINCTIUB   ClNCDfNATUS  CaPITOLINUS, 

coDialar  tribune  in  bl  c.  368.    [CiNaifNATUs.  ] 

7  T.  QuiMcnus  T.  p.  Pbnnus  Capitolinos 
CuspiNOS,  WBi  appointed  dictator  in  b.  &  861,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Oaoli,  aa  Livj  thinks, 
who  is  Bopported  by  the  triomphal  fiuti,  which 
ascribe  to  Lun  a  tnomph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gaul^  In  the  year  following  he  was  msgister 
eqnitom  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Serrifins  Ahala,  who 
likewise  hafjhi  against  the  Gaols.  In  B.a  354  be 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabios  Ambnstns,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tibnrtines  and  Tarqoinienses  were  snb- 
dned.  In  b.  a  351,  he  was  appointed  consolase- 
second  time,  and  received  the  condnct  of  the  war 
against  the  Fatiscans  as  his  province,  bat  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselTes  to 
ravaging  the  conntry.    (Lir.  vii.  9,  U,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNCTius  Pknnus  Capitolinus  Cms- 
piNua.  In  B.  a  214,  when  M.  Cbuidins  ManeUns 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  OspitoUnos  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  b.  a  209,  he  wasdected  piae- 
tor,  and  obtabied  Capoa  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  n.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Chmdios  Maroellas,  and  both  consols  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  waragmnst  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  foogfat  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Tarentom,  CapitoUnus  was  se- 
verely woonded  mid  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
caified  to  Capoa  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
ohdmed  T.  Manlins  Torqoatos  dictator.  (Liv. 
uiv.  39,  zxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28, 33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  QumcTios  T.  p.  Finn  us  CAPiroLmua 
CuspiNua,  consol  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  &] 

CAPITOLrNUS,  P.  SE^XTIUS,  somamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consol  in  &  a  452  with  T. 
Menenios  Agrippk  In  this  year  the  ambassadom 
who  had  bem  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consolting  its  laws  and  institntions,  rstomed  to 
Rome,  md  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextios  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  op  a  new 
code  of  kwiL  Festns  (i,  e.  peedatia)  mentions  a 
lex  moltatida  which  was  carried  bv  P.  Sextiosand 
Ids  coUeagoe  during  their  consalship.  (Liv.  iii.  82, 
te. ;  Dionys.  x.  64.)  [L.  8.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  8P.  TARPB'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  a  454  with  A.  Atecnios 
VaraSb  A  Im  de  Muttas  saorgaisato  which  was 
carried  in  his  eonsolship,  is  mentioned  by  Festos 
(«.  «.  |MBii/ahn,  comp.  Cic.  dtBMPM,  u.  35;  Liv. 
iiL  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  dose  of 
their  ofilce  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  amde  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aersrinm  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  aBflu^  the  soidiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstandiBg  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  B.  &  449,  when  the  Roman  anny 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Viiginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  8p.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  aent  to  the  revolted  aimy  to  re- 
monstrate with  than.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Atenins,  thouflh  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  niebs  by  the  cooptation 
of  tiie  coUege  to  support  Uw  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iiL  50, 55.)  [L.  8.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  somameof  Q.  Caecilins  Me-  | 
tellnsi  eonaul  b.  a  1  IS.    [MsTBLLua.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  if 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows  >-Whenthi 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Qanls,  Uie  neighbouing  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  FUenae 
before  the  gutes  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Romas 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rone 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deUbenlang  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  nsme  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  ofiered  to  go  with  her  foUow- 
slaves,  in  the  diiguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  t£b  stratagem  succeeded,  and  whes 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  £ram  a  wild  fig-tree  (eapr^iom).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  dty,  and  de* 
feated  the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  fomale  slaves  by  restoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  tressury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Ciqirotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  oele- 
heated  to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  T^^ytn^  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment  The  aolemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  caprificua,  and  the  milky  jaice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  ofiered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess.  (Macrob.  &i<.  L  1 1 ;  Varro,  Z^/^n^. 
£ot  vi.  18:  Pint  BomuL  29,  CamiL  33.)  [L.&J 

CAPRFOLUS,  succeeded  Auielius  in  the  epia- 
copal  see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pai^ 
pose  of  diaCTissing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorins,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Beaula,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  orcumstancft 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolos 
is  believed  to  have  died  lyfore  439,  the  year  is 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandads. 

We  poaaeaa,  1.  Eputola  adSptodmm,  JS^pimmm, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  it  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  JBputolQ  de  tma  Chritti  veri  Dei  ei  Hcmutis 
Pencma  oomtra  reosaa  dannatum  HaeretimNettom, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  penoni 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantius,  or  Tonantios,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolos  con- 
coming  the  controversy  which  was  then  i^tatiog 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Fonior.  QpsK* 
of  Siimond,  voL  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  woika,  together  with  the  etne* 
tie  of  VitaUs  and  Tonantius  to  Ci^reolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Paitnm  of  Galhnd,  toL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  rn>ly  to  the  letter  addresaed  by 
Theodosius  to  Angustm  with  teaad.  to  the  coonal 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Femndns  in  bia 
**  Epistok  ad  Pelagium  et  Analoltnm,**  and  quoted 
by  GaUand. 

4.  TiJlemont  believes  Capreolus  tobe  the  author  of 
the  Sermo  de  Temnon  Bariatrioo^  on  the  invsaiaB 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  smoug 
theworksofStAugustin.  GaUand^AML/'atnim- 
vol  ix.  Prolf^gg.  p.  31 ;  8ehoenemann,  BAL  F^ 
trum  Laimorumf  c  v.  32,  who  ennmerstes  sU  the 
editions.  [W.  it  J 

CAPTA  er  CAPITA,  a  sunwme  of  the  Minerva 
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wonhippal  on  th«  Cftelian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fad.  iiL  887,  &c) 
praposes  Yarioiui  oonjeetoxea  about  it       [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  Km  of  OeaaloM»  who  waa  the 
ancle  of  Masiniaia.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
&ther  Gala  died,  and  was  snoeeeded  in  the  so- 
▼ereignty  by  his  brother  Oesaloes.  Oesaloes 
alao  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Caposa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  bnt  as  he  had  not  much  infln- 
enee  amoQg  his  people,  one  Mecetolus  laid  daim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capnsa  in 
battle.     (LiT.  xziz.  29.) 

CAPYS  (K^ws).  1.  A  son  of  Assaracus  and 
HieroBmemene,  and  finther  of  Anehises.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  12.  f  2 ;  Horn.  A  u.  28d;  Viig.  Am.  ri 
768 ;  Diod.  It.  75.) 

2.  Oneof  the  companions  of  Aeneai»  from  whom 
the  town  of  Gapua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Viig^  Am.  z.  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Vicgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Jaa.  iL  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capoa,  which  was  previously  called 
yoltumnm,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  &] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.    [SiLviua.] 

CAR  (K<(p),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived its  name  Caria.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptmsa* 
niaa,  on  the  nMtd  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  M/sns,  aud 
was  regarded  as  the  anoestial  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotun  (i.  171.)         [L.  S.1 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLU3.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understuod  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  phice. 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wile  of 
L.  Septimius  Severus  Augustus. 


Bassianus. 

I 


Julia  Maeaa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitos. 

I 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Caracalla. 


L.(reL  P.)  Septi- 
mius Geta  Au- 
gustus. 


Julia  Soemias  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Varius  Marcellus. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagabalus. 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
wife  of  Oessius  Mar- 
danus. 

M.  Aurwius  Sevems 
Alexander  Augus- 
tus. 


CarscaDa  or  CancaUus,  son  of  Seplinuns  8ev»> 
rus  and  his  second  wile  Julia  Donma,  was  bom 
mX  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  s.  188. 
while  his  frther  was  governor  of  Oallia  Lugdn- 
Densis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Boe- 
jsomtf  after  hia  maternal  giandfiither,  bnt  wben 
Sevems  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
oiitpring  of  M.  Anrelina,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  cf  his  boy  to  M,  AunUm  Anto- 
MMKi,  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Oaracatta  or  OaraeaUtUj  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
Iram  a  long  tonic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  wom 
by  the  Oauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  £svonrite 
dreas  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  foond  great  £svour, 
especially  among  the  bwer  orders,  and  were  known 
as  AtUotUHuntott  CamooOMm 

Young  Bassianns  is  said  to  have  been  lemariE- 
able  in  eariy  li£B  for  a  gentle  and  pleasinff  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  us  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferodons  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scouge  of  the  worid.  At  Uie  age  of  eight  ( 1 96) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juven- 
tutis,  in  Maesik,  while  his  fiither  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extnu>xdinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  ove> 
throw  of  Aibinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribunidan  power,  and  cre- 
ated Augustus.  He  accompanied  Sevems  in  the 
tzpeditimi  against  the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo- 


ries and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  bis  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  PlautiUa, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  prsetorian  praefisct. 
The  politics]  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Sevems,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  d.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acvteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  oonspicnous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  fisiled  to  fiithom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  althoiwh  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
fiither,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Qeta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  CaracaUa  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  coUeaffue,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  fiiilcd  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  clauns  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  horn  Britain  to 
Rome  witii  the  ashes  of  their  fiither;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place :  they 
entered  the  dty  together,  together  bestowed  a  d>> 
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natiTe  on  the  guardB  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  Bat  the  paaoons  of  CSanicaUa  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother^s  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encoonged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irti- 
uted  troop  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  Uieir  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  daring  his  fib- 
therms  reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well* 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  Tengeanoe  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fate  of  Oeta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount* 
ed  to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Piyinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist  But  theie  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  CaFscalla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tnnquillity  fi>r  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-nudng  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  finmtic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citixens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description ;  and  after  plnnr 
dering  the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  soma 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Qaul, 
Germany,  I&cia,  Thrace,  Aaia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  suooeaaion 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities^ 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  maiked  by  a  gene- 
ral shraghter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
eertain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother ;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  cahunity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  punned  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  fiuher  and  the 
murdered  Gbta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-boimd  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodns.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  pnyers  and  many  victims;  but  no  deity 
would  voDchsafo  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  firatidde. 
While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 
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been  abraptly  broken  o£^  he  suddenly  passed  Uie 
Euphrates  in  hostile  amy.  The  enemy  were  tin 
tally  unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpedr 
ed,  and  coiild  oflfer  no  eflfectoal  waistanee.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  aftv  digging  up  Uk 
sepulchres  of  thePkvthian  kings  and  scattering  tbetr 
Ixmes,  returned  to  winter  at  Edesaa.  Having  tres- 
cherously  gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abgs- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seised  upon  his  teni- 
toiy,  and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intentioD 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  coune 
was  first  directed  towards  Garrhae,  that  he  might 
ofier  homage  at  a  celebiated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  (rf'Macrinas, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  ApiU,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  yean  of  CanuaUa  it 
full  of  difficult,  and  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  oommemorsted  by 
the  epithet  fiVnnomoMs,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace;  the  latter  appean  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Caasius  which 
refen  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapten,  between  which  we  can  uHdim 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  ns,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  TarantuB,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  featuivs. 
and  sanguinary  dispomtion.  The  historian  himsrIC 
having  explained  this  term  (Ixxviii.  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Sponheim  and  Bormann,  ascribes  to  Csn- 
caUa  the  important  edict  which  commnnicatrd  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  aud 
privileges  of  Roman  citixens,  wnile  several  ancient 
authon  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aureliu*. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelius  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  fiivoor 
of  the  provincials,  dogged,  however,  by  certsin 
conditions  and  restrictions  whidi  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introdufce  sa 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  laiger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herodiaa.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  ViL  Caraea/L  ;  AureL  Vict  E^  zxi.,  Oaa. 
xxi.;  Eiitrop.  xxl ;  Gmter,  Cbrp.  Inter,  pp.  cxn. 
cclxviL  ooe.  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  diap.  vi. ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Oomm,  ds  Marc  Amr,  Atdomm  Oouti^ 
tiOum,  de  Oimtals  Unioeno  Orti  RomamoB  daia. 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  comp.  Milraan'i 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  GaracaUa**, 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  given 
under  his  brother  Gkta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Casaina  calls  hinu 
KopilTaJicos  or  Karo/Mmrot),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himsetf  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appean  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  be  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  the  oountiy  of  the  Ordtrricra, 
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Mid  there  took  a  potition  which  was  as  fayouxable 
to  himaelf  as  it  iq>p6ared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans. When  Caxactacns,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.  The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorins,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  hare  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  lesions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Carsctaens  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  laeted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caiactacus  and  the  members  of  his  fiunily, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  amy  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.  The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
bis  side  cast  down  with  grie^  and  entreated  the 
mercy  oi  the  Romans  i  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
seat  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  BO  noble  a  manner,  that  Chmdius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac  Aim,  xii 
33-38  HitL  ill.  45 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20.)  [L.  &] 
CARA'NUS  (KdpoMot  or  Koport^t).  1.  A  He- 
lacleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Aigive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  n.  c.,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Aigive  tyrant.  The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  huge  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  tikick  misti  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  **  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,**  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  phice 
Aegae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thncydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cara* 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiocas  I. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.  MuUer 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Aigive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kdpams  is  perhaps  only  another  fonn  of 
Kaipatfoi.  (Diod.  Fragnu  ix.  p.  6S7,  ed.  Wess.; 
Plut.  A  leap,  i;  Just,  vii  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  F<uL 
ii.  p.  221 ;  MUUer,  Dor.  L  7.  §  15,  App.  I  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
1 37- 1 39 ;  Thuc.  ii.  1 00.)  Pausanias,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  reUted, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
with  Aigive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
bour Cissens,  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun* 
sel,  as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi* 
lip  and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  b.  c.  836. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  4rtSpot  or 
guards  (comp.  Polybw  v.  53,  xxxL  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibananes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibananes  was  defeated  and  shun,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  ( Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  25, 28 ;  Curt  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &C.,  viL  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  joe.,  vii.  4. 
§  82,  &C. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvii  81.)  In  b.  c.  329* 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  MenMlemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Phamuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satnqt  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com« 
polled  him  to  raise  ue  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  than  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polvtimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
imder  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troope 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Amab.  iv. 
3, 5 ;  comp.  Curt  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c.)  [E.  E. J 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Mazimianus  Heronlius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  do* 
vastating  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Mouse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  seal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidJy  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
kiden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orden  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  thu  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vioilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  iu 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab* 
lished  himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineflectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  carav8IV&  bt.  FRATABik 
HVi,*  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax« 
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ling  JoTiiu  Dioclrtiuni  uid  HcTcnliu  I 
miniuiu*,  and  U>  m  third  we  on  indebted  fbr  tb« 
nun*  M.  AtiRiLios  Vilikcub,  mn  oppelktion 
prabaUj  bflfTowsd  bom  bii  nceutJj  adapted 
brother.  Thrte  tnnudioni  look  plan  about  A.  o. 
2B7.  and  lor  >ii  jtan  the  third  Augnitai  loaiti- 
lained  his  anthorit;  without  dispute ;  but  npop  the 
tlevition  of  ConitautiiH  the  eSbrta  oT  the  new 
Camu'  were  >l  once  dimled  lo  the  recoreij  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  Mi  after  a  pnlncted  liege, 
and  ConiBntiiu  waa  making  acliTe  and  eitenuTe 
preparntioni  for  a  deieent  upon  the  oppoaiu  coait, 
when  CaiBiuiui  wai  murdered  bj  hij  chief  officer, 
Allectui.  Thii  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facia  known  to  ui  with  regard  to  Ihii  renuu'k- 
able  man.  Of  hii  piitate  character  and  domratic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  apeak,  for  the  ahnure 
epitheli  applied  to  him  k>  libenlly  by  (he  panegy- 
ritla  indicate  nothing  except  the  feelingt  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  deicription.  (Enlrop.  ix.  31 ;  AoreL  Vict. 
Qhu.  mil.,  Epit.  xixii.,  who  calla  thii  emperor 
CiaraMii)!  Oiw.  viL   25;    Panegyr.  Vet.  iL  12, 


CARBO, 
.  11,  tL  i,  8,  nL9.  lia.  2S; 
CHaltm  it  Caramim  prene&i  far  d  ' 
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MtdaiOia,  Paiii,  4h).  1740  {  Stukely,  MvbOt. 
Hidorf  9^0inwHi,  London,  4to.  1757-^9,  Ml  . 
of  tha  moil  aitiaTacant  oonneliina  and  iaioi- 
tioDi.)  [W.  R.]      I 


CARAVA'NTIUS,  tha  brother  of  GeoUut, 
king  of  the  lllyriana,  against  whom  tba  praelor  L 
AnicioB  Oallus  waa  aent  in  B.  d  16B.  Cala'U)- 
tiui  ka  into  the  haodi  of  Oallni,  and  with  bit 
brother  Oentios  and  the  nal  of  the  rayal  ba^j 
walked  befoie  the  chariot  of  Oallm  in  hit  triuaj^ 
in  the  following  year.  (Ut.  iUt.  30,  92,  xlr.  il.) 

CARBO,  tha  name  of  a  plebeian  &mily  of  iht 


.  C.  PB[drina  Caibo,  Pi^  B.  c  168. 


1.  C.  PiPDUDS  Cahso,  prmetor  in  B.  c  16B, 
whan  he  obtained  the  preiince  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  qipeaia  not  to  have  gone  into  hit  proTince,  ai 
the  aenata  reqnetted  him  to  remain  at  Roma  and 
there  to  eierciw  jnriadiction  in  caaei  between 
cititant  and  peregrini.    (Liv.  xlii.  17,  xIt.  \2.) 

S.  C.  P^FiaiuB  Cardo,  bom  about  b.  c  164, 
a  eon  of  No.  1,  and  a  conleraporarr  and  friend  of 
the  Onicchi ;  but  thoogh  he  apparently  fbllowed 
in  the  fooUtepi  of  Tib.  Giacchua,  yet  hi*  motive! 
widely  differed  ftom  Ihoae  of  hit  noble  friend,  and 
toward*  the  end  of  hii  life  he  ihewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting hii  former  friendi  and  joining  the  ranki  of 
their  enemiea.      After  the  death  of  Tiberiui  Grac- 

ayronttn  diridfmionmt  and  ahortly  after,  in  B.  c 
1.11,  he  waa  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  hia  tribuneihip  he  brought  forward 
Iwonewlawi:  1.  That  a  penon  should beallowed 
to  he  re-elected  to  the  tribuneahip  aa  often  a* 
night  be  thought  advisable  :  this  law,  which  wa* 
atrannonsly  opposed  by  P.  ComeliuB  Bclpio  Afri- 
canoa  the  younger,  w»  suppotted  by  C.  Oiucchus ; 
and  2.  A  ^  laMlaria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple ahould  in  liiture  vote  by  ballot  in  tha  enactment 
and  repealof ' 
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damm.  The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
oat  the  diviitDn  of  huid  according  lo  the  Sempn>- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  diiluTbaDoes  at 
Bmne,  and  IScipio  Africanni,  the  cfaompion  of  the 


party,  waa  found  one  tnoiniDg  dead  ii 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspiriona  then  athal 
as  to  the  cause  of  hi*  death,  one  waa  that  Carhn 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed ;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  withoat  foundation,  if  we  conaider  the 
character  of  Carho.  After  hia  tribuneahip,  C^rfa 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Oiacchi.  Upon  (he  death  of  C.  Graecbus,  L. 
Opimiui,  his  murderA',  who  waa  consul  in  a.  c^ 
121,  pDt  to  death  a  great  nmnbet  of  tha&iendirf 
tha  Gracchi :  but  at  the  eipiration  of  his  consol- 
ton  by  til 
.     .  now  raiaed  lo  lb 

coniulahip  himself  (b.  c  120),  suddenly  tunMl 
round,  and  cot  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mius,  but  did  not  scruple  to  By,  that  the  munler 
of  C.  Giacchua  had  been  an  act  of  periect  joftice. 
This  ineonsiatencT  drew  upon  him  the  ooattiDpl  of 
both  partiea,  ao  lliat,  aa  Cicero  aaye,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  ariilocratical  par^  could  not  secure 
him  their  protection.  The  anaMracy  amU  nal 
forget  thni  he  was  luapecled  of  having  mnidered 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  fix*  an  op- 
portunily  tn  cnuh  him.  In  B.  c  119  the  young 
orator  L.  Liciniut  Crnuut  bivught  a  charge  againii 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  i>  not  knovu, 
but  a*  Carbo  foresaw  hi*  oondonnation,  be  pot  an 
end  lo  his  life  by  taking  ouitharide*.  Valeriai 
ManmuB  (iii.  7.  g  6)  state*,  that  be  was  sent  iute 
exile.  Carbo  WB)  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  hi* 
oratorical  powon  an  mentioned  by  C^«n  with  great 
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j^raiae,  alUiongli  he  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  was  a  pei^ 
•on  of  DO  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages. (Lir.  ^nL  59,  61  ;  Appian,  3.  C,  i. 
18,  20  ;  VelL  Pat  il  4  ;  Cic  De  AmieiL  25,  £h 
£^g,  ill  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  OraL  iL  2,  25, 
3d,  40,  i.  10,  iii  7,  20,  BruL  27,  43,  62,  TutcmL 
i.  3  ;  Tacit.  OraL  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  a  U3,  together  with  C.  Caecilins  Me- 
tellus.  He  was  according  to  Cicero  (cui  Fam,  ix. 
21)  the  fiither  of  Cn.  F^pirins  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  hitter  is  called 
by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  soWed  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
leius is  equivalent  to  f rater  patrukia  or  cousin. 
(  Periaon.  Ammadn.  Hist,  p.  96.)  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cirabrians  advanced  from  Oanl  into  Italy 
and  lUyricnm,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
vras  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  «id  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (atramentum 
Mttortam,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Liv.  £!pit.  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21 )  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirios  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
as  having  been  accused  by  Flaccus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Art 
VINA,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic.  BruL  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whenoe  Cioero  calls  him  the  only  good  citiien  in 
the  whole  family.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
ill  B.  c.  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  {Brut. 
8.^),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribuneship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
buneship Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plantius 
Silvanns,  carried  a  law  (/!»  PUuUia  et  Papiria)^ 
according  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  fedexnte  state, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
an  oiator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
and  which  Orelli  (Onom,  TuU,  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ously attributes  to  his  fiither.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fragment  (Cic.  Orat,  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livias  Drasus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
Tear  before,  b.  a  91.  Cioero  expressly  states,  that 
be  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  fisther,  who  died  long 
before  Cioero  was  bom.  He  was  murdered  in  B.a 
82,  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Danuuippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  party.  (Cic.  pro  Arch,  4,  Brut, 
62,  90,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  iii.  3 ;  Sehol. 
Bobiena.  p.  353,  ed.  OreUi ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Cn.  p.  C.  n.  Cakbo,  a  son  of 
Na  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  b.  &  92,  when  the  consul  Appius 
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Chmdius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic  De  Legg,  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  lexers  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  B.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  B.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  b.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulkies  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
sens,  whose  rights,  they  said^  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  i^inst  SuUa.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  frt)m  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adnatic  to  oppose  SuUa ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citisens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  afready  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  &  a  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
chired  Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic.  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partisans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  b.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo> 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself^  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminum,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them   to  be  put  to  death.     At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  CloBium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  SoUa :  it  hwted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  waa  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
CiBsaai  were  ensaged  against  Carrinai  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Gaibo 
aent  oat  an  army  to  hif  relief  Sulla,  who  waa  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  howerer  escaped.  Mardus,  who 
was  sent  by  C^bo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  canse  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Farentia,  but  time  and  phice  were 
un&Tourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
nbout  1 0,000  of  their  men  were  shun,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  Was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marina,  in- 
creased everyday:  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Khodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  idthough  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  genersls,  Carrinaa, 
Mareiufl,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  Afker  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Caibo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Coesyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pbmpey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  P<nnpey  at  Li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
SuUa,  &  c  82.  ( Appian,  B.  C,  I  69—96 ;  Liv. 
^pH.  79,  83,  88,  89 ;  Plut  SulL  22,  &&,  Poh^ 
10,  &c;  Cic  c  Verr.  L  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
M  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  T.  8,  9 ;  Ores.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papiiuus  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fanu  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [I^  S.] 

CARCrNUS,the&therof  Agathodes.  [Aoa- 

TH0CLB8.] 

CARCINUS  (Ktt^ivot).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sidly ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenodes ; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  fint  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existenco  is  more  than  doubUuL  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  o!  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (ATuft.  1263,  Pcur,  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  periuied  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinns  was  a  son  either  cS  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenodes ;  and  if  the  bitter  statement 
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be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Gsicinna  the  ddcr. 
(Camp.  Harpocmt,  s.  «.  Kapcbwf.)  He  is  in  all 
probidtility  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  hu  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysxns  II.  ss 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii  7.)  Thia  snppodtion 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Snidaa,  aocori^Dg  to 
whom  Cardnus  the  son  of  Xenodea  lived  about 
B.  c  880 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  bl  a  356.  (Comp.  XKod.  v.  5,  where  Wes- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Cardnus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  andents  under  the  name  of  Careinua,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Cardnus.  Suidas  attribntn 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  sod 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  ascer- 
tain dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot  £ttiB.  Nioom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  PoeL  16),  Semele 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  669),  Amphiazana  (Arutot  FoeL 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot  Rhd.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Axis- 
tot  RheL  iiL  16  V,  Tereus  (Stobaena,  Serm,  dii.  S), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Lot,  p.  132.)  As  regards  tb« 
character  of  the  poems  of  Cardnus,  it  ia  usaaDy 
inferred,  from  the  phnse  Kiywf vov  trMJ^unv,  need 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Le»,  a.  «.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  361),  that  the  style  of  Cardnus  waa  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  con 
scarody  perodve  any  trace  of  this  obacnrity,  sad 
their  style  bean  a  dose  resembfaince  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  But  (ML  eom,  Grmte,  f» 
606,  &C.) 

2.  Of  Nanpactns,  is  mentioned  by  Paosaniss  (x> 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  ti 
Lampsacus,  b^re  whose  time  Cardnus  must  havt 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Vnarndterig^ 
which  all  othen  ascribed  to  a  Mileoian  poet 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  ia  vderred  to  by 
Alexander  (Z>e  Fig.  DieL),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [Lb  S.] 

CA'RCIUS,  Uie  conmiander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  Pern- 
peins,  &  a  36.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  1 1 1.)    [L.  &] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  pieddii^  ofer 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (ooi^)*  What 
Ovid  (Fati.  vl  101,  dtc)  rdatee  of  Caraa  bdoogs 
to  Cardea:  the  poet  seems,  in  fiict,  in  that 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities^ 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  be 
declares  to  be  merely  an  andent  form  of  Csn* 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  gi^^f 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  <^  preventiog  evil  daemons  from  enteiing 
houses^  She  especially  protected  littie  children  is 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themsdves  into,snd 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  teariqg  thtf> 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  n 
them.  Cardea  exerdsed  this  power  by  mesne  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  tf 
said  to  have  done  so  fint  in  tho  case  of  Procast  pno^ 
of  Alba.     (TertuU.  de  Cor,  1 3.)  [L.  &] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.    [H««o- 

NYMUa.]  , 

CARE'NES  or  CARRHE'NES,  a  geneid  of 
the  Parthiana  who  was  defeated  in  a  batti*  with 
Gotanee  in  a.  d.  49.  (Tac  Ann.  xii  12-14.)  [I*fJ 

D.  CARFULE'NUS,  caUed  Cartnldos  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Ale^ 
drine  war  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  •> 


CARINU3. 
>  nuD  of  poU  militsiy  ■kill.  (Hirt  B.  ^la*.  31.) 
Ha  WM  tribniM  of  tbs  plebi  at  Ibo  tima  of  Cm- 
ni^  dnth  (k.  c  it) ;  tad  ■•  Eie  wu  ■  Hippoitcr 
of  the  uiMocntical  paitf,  and  an  oppanait  i^  Ad- 
tonj,  wu  udnded  fram  tha  Mnale  br  iba  latlec 
on  tha  Seth  of  NoTBinbu.  (Cic  Ph^.  iu.  9.) 
[Ti.  CANDTiua.]  Ha  took  u  actiTo  part  in  Ibe 
war  againtt  Anton;  Id  Iba  fblloirmg  jear.  and  fell 
in  tha  battle  of  Matinft,  in  wbich  Anton;  mi  do- 
'    -    '      {Afprno,  B.  C  iU.  96,  At.;  Cit.  ad  Fdm. 
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CAHl'NAS.    [CiKiiWA*.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AUHFLIUS,  the  idder  of 
the  two  Kni  of  Canu.  Upon  the  depaitnre  of  hi) 
&thar  Ibr  the  Parum  war  (^  a.  2BS).  ha  ma  ap- 
poiatad  Miprame  goTcnur  of  all  tba  WeMem  pto- 
vincea,  and  ncciTcd  the  title*  of  Caaaar  and  Im- 
pentor.  Aftar  the  death  of  Cam  in  383,  ha 
■aarmwl  the  purple  conjoiDll;  with  hi*  brother, 
mud  upon  taceiTing  intalligenca  of  the  nntimel; 
fiite  of  Nmnaiianua  and  the  elenlJDn  of  DiodetiBn 
to  tbe  tbrane  b;  the  array  of  Aaia,  be  aal  fbttb  in 
mil  hade  from  Oanl  to  eneonntar  hU  riraL    The 


oppoaing  hotU  met  in  Mae*n^  M  „  „ 

followed,  and  at  length  a  dcciuve  battle  wai  fonght 
near  Mai^nm,  in  which  Carinai  gained  the  Ti& 
torj,  bat,  in  tbe  moment  of  tiinmpb,  wai  iliin 
bj  uma  of  hie  own  ofBcen,  wboae  bonaur  he  bad 
wounded  in  tha  coarae  of  bia  profligate  indulgence). 
HiMoriana  agree  in  painting  the  charadar  of  thj) 
empenr  in  the  daikeat  cnloor).  When  roiued  he 
ma  unqaeitionabiy  not  deficient  in  nloor  and 
militan  ikill,  ai  wai  pioTed  by  the  Tigonr  with 
wbieb  be  laiiiawad  certain  leditioiu  maramanle  in 
Oanl,  and  br  the  nuxeiathl  condnct  of  hii  laat 
campaign.  But  doling  the  greater  part  of  bii 
abort  careai  ba  abandoned  hinuelf  to  the  gratifica- 
tioo  of  the  moat  bmtal  j— liniii.  and  nerer  ecntpled 
•t  any  act  of  omreauen  or  cneitjr.  State  arain 
mia  totaOj  aeglectad— the  ummI  npii^bt  of  thoee 
by  whnu  ha  wa*  nmoinided  ware  bamehed  or  pot 
ta  death,  and  the  higheat  office*  beatowed  opon 
d^raded  miniiter*  of  hi*  pleaaarei.  Nine  wirei 
were  wedded  and  Rpadiatad  in  qaick  >Dcce>don, 
and  the  pabMe,  filled  with  a  throng  of  playen, 
danoer*,  harlot*,  and  pander*,  ptaented  a  comUuiI 
Bccoe  of  riot  and  intempennce.  It  wa*  bitterly 
obierted,  that  in  thii  prince  the  )enenal  enormitie) 
of  Bn^alalni  wen  men  combined  with  the  co!d 
ferodty  of  Domitian.  Hi*  only  ckiini  upon  the 
affection  of  lbs  popubue  coniiited  in  the  prodigal 
magnificenee  diiptiyed  in  the  celebmtion  of  game) 
in  honour  of  bi*  brother  and  bimielC  Theae  ip- 
pear  to  bafe  tnuooended  in  fantaetic  •plendoor  all 
pnnou*  eihibition),  and  tbe  detail*  tnuiBnilted 
to  U)  by  Vonictu  are  of  a  moat  ■trtcge  and  mar- 
velloin  deacnption. 

Chnnotogen  ate  at  TBrUnce  with  regatd  to  the 
uwiee  date  of  the  death  of  CUnni.  Eckhal  eeemi 
inclined  to  Bit  it  at  the  cIok  of  tha  yaar  264,  bat  it 
ii  gnemUy  referred  to  the  Hay  rollowing.  (Vopiac 
I'ariii.;  AnreL  Vict  Cbtt  miviii,  /^rariiL; 
Zonar.  lii.  30;  Entrop.  ii.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARNA. 
T,  CARI'aiUS,  defeated  the  Aitnte)  in  E 
and  look  tbair  iJuet  (own,  lancia,  abont  B.  I 
bnl  in  conaequaDcs  of  tbe  tnwlty  and  inaolei 
C^ridna,  the  Aitnre*  took  np  arm*  igun  in 
33.  (Flomi,  n.  1%  |  55,  te. ;  Oma.  n. 
Dion  Caaa.  liii.  35,  hr.  S.)  Thete  are  •> 
coin)  bearing  the  name  of  Cuinui  upon  then 
of  which  are  given  b*b>w.  Tbe  fi 
the  obrene  tbe  bead  of  a  woman,  ai 
no  a  sphinx,  with  tbe  inaoiption  T 
III.  Via:    tbe  httv  ha*  on  the  ok 


tba  liead  of  Angiutn*,  with  (ba  imeripthni  Ikir. 
Camak  Avovbt.,  and  on  tbe  lerene  the  gala 
of  a  city,  orer  which  i*  inicribed  lHtRiT«,  and 
annmd  it  the  word*  P.  CxajiiTB  Lao.  Faora. 
Then  i)  nothing  in  the  former  coin  aieapt  tb* 


ptacDcanen  Tim*  la  identity  it  with  the  lobject  ol 
tbii  article ;  bnt  the  Utter  ana  would  qipear  M 
baTobaan  etrack  by  the  oanqncnr  of  tbe  Aiturei, 
and  perfaape  Dion  Caiain*  baa  made  a  miatake  in 
calling  him  Titu.  Tha  ««d  lutKiri,  wbich 
i*  abo  written  EnnrTA  and  ImuatTA  on  aonM 
of  the  coin*,  Menu  to  refer  to  the  bet  mentioned 
by  Dion  Caaiiai  (liiL  2fi),  that  after  the  conqoeat 
of  the  Canlabri  and  Aitiirea,  Anguetna  dinrnid 
many  of  hi)  ■oldien  who  bad  ttirad  theii  tima 
(nunli),  and  aaiigned  them  a  town  in  Loeitaiua, 
to  which  he  gale  the  name  of  Angiula  £aHri(a, 
(Edihel,T.  p  162,  Ac.) 

CA'RIUS  (Kiftai),  the  Carian,  a  amnaBa  of 
Zm*,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylaeaa  ia 
Carta,  which  belonged  to  tbe  Caiiani,  liydiao*, 
and  Hyuani  in  ccanmoo.  a*  they  were  boUered  M 
be  brother  nation*.  (Heiod.  L  171,  T.  68  g  Strab, 
TIT.  p.  65S.)  In  Theenly  and  Boaotia,  Zau  waa 
likewiae  wonhlpped  under  tbia  nuna.  (PhoL 
La.  I.  r.)  [L.  8.] 

CARHA'NOR  (K^fufwp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eabului  and  Chryiutbemi).  Ha  wa* 
■aid  to  have  reoeived  and  purified  ApoUo  and 
Anemia,  after  they  had  alain  the  moiuter  Python, 
■nd  il  wa*  in  the  bouM  of  Caimanor  that  Apollo 
fbnaed  hi*  conneaon  with  tbe  aymph  Acacalliih 
(Pan),  ii.  7.  1  7,  30.  I  3,  X.  16.  I  2,  7.  g  2  I 
eomp.  Mailer,  Zter.  iL  1. 1  «,  8.  g  11.)        [L.  8.) 

CARMB  {KJfiiiti),  a  dangbter  of  Enbulai,  who 
berame  by  Zoni  the  mother  of  Brilomartit.  {Pana. 
a  SO.  g  2.)  Antooinn*  Liberali*  (40)  deecribe* 
her  ai  a  gnnd-danghter  of  Agenor,  and  dangbter 
of  Pboenii.  [L.  S.] 

CARHBNTA,  CARMENAB,  CARUENTI& 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  ■   Roman  divinity, 
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wboee  name  is  probably  oonnectisd  with  caroy 
flesh,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physicai  irell-being  of  man.  It  ¥ras  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  wi^out  which 
man  cannot  exist,  tuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
aqd  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junins  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fiArariae  ealendaey  from  beans 
(/abae)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  L  12 ;  Varro,  ap,  Nomum^  «.  «.  Afactare ; 
Ovid,  Faai,  vi.  101,  &c.,  who  however  confounds 
Cktrdea  with  Cama.)  [L.  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (Kapyf((8i}f).  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philooomus,  was  bom  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  B.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athena, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Uie  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philMophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  **  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,**  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chiysippns 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  worics,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

Ei  /Ai)  y^p  ^¥  XpAcanroSf  oAk  Av  liv  iy^. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegesi- 
nos,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Aroesilans.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  bis  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  bl  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stok 
and  Ciitolaos  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  600  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fiunous  ORitions  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  ynA 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  aigu- 
ments  of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  fin>m  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Cameades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  dghty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  B.  c  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industir.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  f  for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
vaa  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  httk 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  osed  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  whidi  nators 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  ezpRssed 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameades  left  no  writii^gs,  and  aU  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he  to  his 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Oeitoma- 
chus  oonfosses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  defonded  atheism,  and  con- 
sistently enough  to  have  denied  that  the  worid 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  mora  particnlsrly  wen  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  Imve  denied 
the  conformity  of  the  moial  ideas  with  nature. 
This  he  particukurly  insbted  on  in  the  aeoond  ors- 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  are  pnz«ly  aitifidal 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  ^lecial 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criterion  of 
tmth. 

Cameades  anued  that,  if  there  wese  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  eiuer  in  reason  (A^os),  or  sensation 
{(da^fl9is)y  or  conception  (<piurrwria).     But  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  again 
onsMisation ;  and  we  have  no  meansof  judging  whe- 
ther our  smsations  are  trae  or  falsa,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind*  producing  fiilse 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  rsaaon  also  into 
error.   Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reaaoo, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 
But  after  all,  man  must  Hve  and  act,  and  mast 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  aa  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.     For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itseLT  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  trae  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  trae.    Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  bat 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confim 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  oombinft' 
tion  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being 
trae  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  coi^eptioDS, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appeals 
most  trae,  would  present  to  Cameades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  trath. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  thi^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  banea 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.  it  i* 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  snd 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represented  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  phOosophy  was  fiut  losing 
the  eamest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal dispky.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  62—66  ;  Orelli, 
Onom.  TvU,  iL  p.  1 30,  &c.,  where  are  given  all  the 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Caraeadea  is  mefi' 
tinned ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adm,  AfatJL  vii.  15i^ 
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&c ;  Riiter,  Getek,  PhU.  zi.  6 ;  Brucker,  Hiti.  Phil. 
L  p.  759,  Ac,  Ti.  p.  237i  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  diaciple  of 
Amungona.  (Suidaa,  c  «.  KapufMns.) 

3w  A  Cynic  philoaoiJier  in  the  time  of  ApoUonios 
Tjranaeus.    (Eunapiua,  Proo&m,) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Loertioa  (ir.  66).  [A.  G.] 

CARNEIUS  (KoprcSbf),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Tarioos  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesos,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
Oraeda.  (Pans.  iii.  la.  §  2,  &&,  iL  10.  §  2, 
1 1.  §  2 ;  Pind.  Py&,  r.  106 ;  Plat  SymjM,  Tiii. 
1  ;  Pans,  iil  24.  §  5,  !▼.  81.  §  1,  83.  $  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  derived  it  from  Camus,  an  Acamanian  sooth- 
aayer,  whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worriiip  of  Apollo  Cameius.  (Pans.  iii.  IS. 
§  3 ;  Schol  od  Tkeocrii.  ▼.  83.)  Others  believed 
thiit  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  fiivourite 
Camus  or  Cameius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Enropa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paua. 
L  e.;  Hesych.  •.  o.  Koprsioi.)  Sevenl  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa> 
niaa  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Cameian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest 
Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Cameia  see  Diet,  ^ 
AnL  i.  V.  K^Mia.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (KapcMs),  a  Cym'e  philosopher, 
who  is  sumamed  Cynulcus  (Ki^ouAicot ),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)        [L.  S.] 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  by  Tiberius  upon  otoer  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  CanuUiua  me  ewuHL  (Suet, 
TO.  61.)  [L.a] 

CAAPATHIUS,  JOANNES  Cl»<^'  ^^ 
irdBtos),  a  bishop  of  the  ishnd  of  Carpathos,  of  un> 
certain  date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consdatory  work  in  100  chap- 
ters, entitled  irffds  rods  drr6  t^s  *hfHv  trporpt^parras 
futttaxods  vapaic\rtTuc6^.  (Phot  Cod  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  ''Diop- 
trae  Philippi  Solitarii,'*  IngoUtadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  *^  Bibliotheca  Patrum,'*  xii.  p.  535,  &&, 
The  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
£iU.  Grate,  x,  pu  738,  Ac,  xi.  p.  173.)       [L.  S.] 

CARPA'THIUS  PHILO.     [Philo.] 

CARPHY'LUDES  (KoptpvXMSns),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  asoer> 
lained.  [L.  S.] 

L.  CARPINA'TIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 
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puty-mannger  of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
fiumed  the  scrq)iura  (see  DicL  qf  AnL  t.  ei)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  wnom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Ferr,  70,  76,  iil  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vU.  piacf.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI(Kafnro<M{^),the  fruitbeaien, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  .which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viiL  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophoros  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Paros  also.  (Ross,  Beiam  airf  den 
Orieek  Imdn^  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.     [Carrbnbs.] 

CARRrNAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  fiunily,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havercamp  (  JTnet.  MwdU 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
SnUa  in  &  a  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  n.  c.  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla*s  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnite*, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Piaeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besie^  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  SuUa,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  tiie  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  ktsted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
be  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  weie  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B,  C,  L  87,  90,  92, 
93 ;  Plut  Pomp.  7 ;  Oros.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  &  c.  45,  into  Spain  agiunst  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anytliing,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  PoUio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c.  41,  he  received  fixmi  Octavianus  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Boochus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompeius  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  GauU  where  he  was  successful 
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aguiist  the  Moiini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
8aeTi  acroai  the  Rhine  back  into  Oennany.  For 
thoee  exploits  he  was  honoured  with  a  trinmph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ir,  83,  t.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  zlvii.  15,  IL  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinar,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tnscttlannm.     (Cic.  ad  AtL  ziii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Sbcunous,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Calignla,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20 ;  Juven.  viL  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  c.  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  conn- 
tries,  and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thenoe 
to  Rome.     (Tacit  Ann.  xt.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIONA'TUS  (KoptrfTyorof ),  a  Gaktian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  wiUi  Phamaces. 
When  the  ktter  threatened  to  invade  Oaktia,  and 
Carsignatos  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Qalatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.     [Carfulbnus.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassius,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  B.  c.  43.  (Cass.  op.  CSc. 
ad  Pam,  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KopfltUwy).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adherbal,  in  B.  a 
249,  to  bum  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himiico,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afibrd  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pnl- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilyhseum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  ibr 
reiuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  phce  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out. 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commaDder  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  HannibeL  In  a  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancmus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
oonnoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabins,  at  kst  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  bl  c  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  |Mriaooecs  ts 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  oat  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  In  b;  a  208, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  <he  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arau, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  soe  for  me^ 
cy,  he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (liv.  xxiL 
15,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  de  BeU.  Ammb.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

8.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  seeond  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  boe- 
thaichus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masmissa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  oontreverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidiana.  These 
and  other  acts  of  nostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  caUed  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
niisa.  When  at  length  the  Romana  b^jan  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  anthofs  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa ;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  de  BdL  Fun.  63,  74.)  [L.  &J 

CARTrLluS,  an  eariy  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  u  dted  by  Procnlus, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  case  wss 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichev^  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says.  Both  take :  Tre- 
batius, Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit  6,  s.  6,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Auguatinus  who 
(Emmd.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  paaaages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilina  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  fonner  passage  the  Haloandiine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  nave  Cazfilius,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script, not  being  familiar  with  the  name  CartiUus, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnatioii. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  diffsrent  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  was  prse- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-gxand- 
fother  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Plin.  i^ 
I  22 ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart.  Ifadr.  5,  15,  22  s  CapitoL 
^aftM.  P^2  ;Af.^fftl;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appean  in  the  Fasti,  a.  d> 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  connd  tu^ehu.  If  the  lescript 
of  Trajan,  dted  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  a  24,  were  sd- 
dressed,  according  to  the  Haloandrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  connil- 
ship.  (Bertrandns,  2,  22,  1.  ICaiansins,  ii.  P> 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA. 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  aboat  a.  D.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  vp  ^ 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  had  come  to  wek  her 
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piol«ctisn.  By  tbii  ael  of  treuherj  lomidj  W 
own  contilrjmen,  ih*  won  th«  Sitout  of  ths  Ro- 
muu,  and  incroiied  her  poireT.  Hence,  Mji 
TuitiUt  mroH  wealth  and  loxorj,  md  Cutimnndua 
Rpadiated  her  own  haibuud  Venndiii  to  ihare  bet 
bed  uid  throne  with  Vellooita*,  the  snii-besrer  of  her 
htuband.  Thia  threw  her  tUte  into  a  ciril  k 
portion  of  her  people  BDpportingVeDutiiuagHin] 
sdullerer.  Vennliuacollectfd  uinnnj'of  laiili 
dafesled  the  Brigantei,  and  nduced  Cutimandua 
to  the  kit  eitiemitj.  She  (alidted  the  aid  of  the 
RoDUiia,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  hat 
Venntiui  remained  in  poueiuon  of  her  Itingdom, 
A.  11.69.  (Tac  Ami.  lii.  36, 10,  HitL  iiL  IS.)  [L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  OENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dii 
tinctiaii  dniing  the  Samnite  van.  The  firet  mem 
ber  of  the  geiu  who  obtained  the  coninlship  wa 
SpL  Carnlim  in  a.  e.  295,  who  leceiTed  the  lui 
name  of  MAiiitDS,  wbicb  wai  banded  down  aa  . 
Tegular  fiunilf-naaie.  For  iboM  whow  cognomen 
n  pM  meationed,  we  CarviliVK. 

The  following  coin  ii  referred  to  Ihii  geni, 
ths  Ihree  namea  npon  it,  Cak.  Oqvl.  Vir., 
tho«B  of  three  triumTin  of  the  mint. 
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of  tbe  troopa  wat  oonfinned  b;  the  wnato.  The 
na*  ruler,  won  after  bia  acmsaioiii  gained  a  Ticiorf 
onr  the  B-i^-H.n.^  who  had  faiTsded  lUfricam 
and  were  dinalening  Thraca  and  oTen  Italy  ilaelfl 
Having  conrerred  the  title  of  Caeaar  npon  both  hia 
aona,  he  nominated  Carinoi,  the  elder,  governor  of 
ipanied  hj 


anger.. 


by  his  predeo  .    „ 

waa  moat  glorioui  for  the  Roman  aima.  ine 
enemy,  diatiacled  by  internal  diaaeDaiona,  were 
unable  to  oppoae  a  vigaioua  reeittance  to  the  in- 
laden.  Alt  Meaopotnmia  waa  qnicklj  occupied, 
^SeJeada  and  Cteaiphon  were  (breed  to  yield. 
Bat  the  <3reer  of  Caiua,  who  waa  preparing  to 
push  hia  conqoeata  beyond  the  Tigria,  waa  auddenly 
cnt  ahOrt,  for  he  pcriibed  by  diacaae,  or  Ireacbery, 
or,  aa  the  ancient  hUtoriant  commonly  report,  by 
a  atroke  of  lightning,  towarda  the  doie  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  liltte  more  than  aiiteen  montha. 
The  account  of  hii  death,  trantmitted  by  bia  Kcre- 
taiy  Joniui  Calphumiui  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  ia  aa  confiiied  and  myttenooa  that  we  can 
scanrelr  avoid  the  inimiee  that  hia  end  waa  haa- 
(ened  by  foul  play,  and  luapicion  haa  realed  upon 
Arriua  Aper,  who  waa  afterwaida  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  No- 


CARVlUnS.  1.  and  2.  U  Cakviliub  and 
Sr.  CAHnLiDS,  tribnnei  of  Ifaa  plaba  ■.  c.  212, 
uxaaed  M.  Poitmuiua.  [Posrumus.]  (Lii.  xxr.  S.) 

S.  3r.  Cabvtlidb,  wa*  lent  by  Cn.  Sidnioa  to 
Rome  in  S.C.  171,  when  Peneua  deipatcbed  an 
embaaiy  to  tha  lenatev  When  the  aenale  ordered 
the  ambaaaadon  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  daya, 
Carriliua  waa  ^ipointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  tbey  embayed  on  board  their  ahipi.  (Lit.  iliL 
»6.) 

i.  C.  CABViLioa  of  Spolatinm,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  garnaon  tha  aarrender  of 
(Jacana,  a  lawn  of  the  Peneatae,  to  Paneu  in  B.  c 
169.    (Lit.  iliii.  !8,  19.) 

CARDS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporarj  of 
Ovid,  who  appeaii  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Herenle*.    (Ovid,  £W.  w  Poxf.  iv.  16.1) 

CARU3,  U.  AURE'LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  ia  confirmed  by  ^oaina  Apolli- 
naria  and  Zonaraa,  waa  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
Gaul ;  but  Vopiicna  profeiaei  to  be  unable  to  apeak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  hinh-place, 
and  qnole*  ike  conSicting    atatements   of  older 
aoUioriliea.  who  varionaty  repreunled  that  be  i 
bom  at  Milan ;  or  in  IHyTia,  of  Carthaginian  an< 
tore;  or  in  tha  metropolia,  of  lUyrian  porenti. 
hunaelf  nndonbtedly  claimed  Koman  deaceut, 
appears  bam  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  t 
cDnsnl  of  Cilicia  to  his  legale  Junius,  but  tbi 
not  inconsistent  with  the  aupposition  that  he  may 
hava  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  a'  -   - 
colony.      After  paasing  Ihrongh   many  dif 
allies  of  dvil  and  military  prefeiment,  he  wi 
poinlad  pmelect  af  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
eniertained  the  highest  respect  for  hia  talents  and 
integrity.    When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  at  Slrminm  in  a.  d.  28-3,  Cani; 
nnanimonsly  hailed  as  hia  aucccsaor,  and  the  i 


historian.  Cama  held  a  middle  lank  belwe 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  veiy 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  lather  good  than  bod. 
His  character  nndonbtedly  stood  nigh  befbtn  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  lo  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  tha  death 
of  his  benebclor,  Pmbaa,  whose  murdenis  ha 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  stemeat  jnslics, 
and  tha  short  period  of  bis  sway  waa  unituned 
by  any  great  enmo.    But  the  a      ' 
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coidd  not  fbzgive 


of  his 


CARUa,  JU'LIIIS,  one  of  tbe  mnrderers  of  T. 
Viniua  when  Oalba  waa  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  69. 
(Tac.  Hill.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  METIUS,  one  of  the  moat  infamous 
infbrmBTi  under  Domitian.  (Tat  Affrie.  45;  Juv, 
i,36!  Martial.  iiL2S;  Plin.  A^.  i.  fi,  vii.  19,27.) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Foicianus,  at  one 
time  pnefectuB  nrbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balua  under  the  preleit  that  he  had  stirred  np  a 
mutiny  among  aome  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  be  waa  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.    He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
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CARYATIS  (KopvarisXaiiiniaxiie  of  Artemia, 
derired  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Hen  the  statao  of  the  goddeaa  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  ereiy 
year  with  danoea.  (Pans.  iiL  10.  §  8,  iv.  16.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Edog.  viiL  30.)  [L.  aj 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antioonus 
of  Carystus.] 

C AR  Y'STIUS  (Kapv<rriof ),  a  Greek  gramxiianan 
of  Peigsmos,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  684),  and  oonaeqoently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  omtory  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works :  1.  'loropucd  ihro/^ 
i^ftaro,  sometimes  also  called  simply  t^ro^un/jMra, 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (L  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  &C., 
xl  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  ArisU^oh.  Av,  575,  ad 
T/tinxrU.  xiiL  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  thixd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  li*fi  UkurtcaXmv^  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
( Athen.  vi  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophodes,) 
3.  Utfi  'SMrriiiov^  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (Kipwrros),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Charido,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Euboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  ad  PuuL  Pjfik  iv.  181 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [U  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fimiily  of  the 
Servilia  gens. 

1.  C  SxRViLxus  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postomiua, 
a  &rmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemnar 
tion  was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behal£ 
(Liv.  XXV.  3.) 

2.  P.  Skrvilius  Casca,  one  of  the  conspiraton 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  b.  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  pleba,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Tidus,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  a»- 
sembly  of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B,  G 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cassw  xliv.  52,  xlvl  49; 
Cic.  PkU^,  xiiL  \B,adAtt.l  17,  ad  Brui.  i.  18 ; 
FlnUBrtU.  17,45.) 

3w  C.  SxRviLius  CAfWA,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B»  C, 
ii.  113;  Plut  Caet.  66;  Suet  Oasi.  82;  Dion 
Cass^  xliv.  52;  Cic  PkOipf.  ii.  11.) 
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The  ibregoiug  coin  of  the  Servilia  gens  behnsgi 
either  to  Nc  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  aind  on  the  reverse  a  figora 
of  Victory.  [L.  S.] 

A.  CASCFLLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatiusy  whom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skill  Their  oontemponuy,  Ofilius,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Servius  Sulpidus,  was  more  learned  than 
either.  Casoellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
{H.  N,  viiL  40),  was  the  disdple  of  one  Vokatius, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
fit>m  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1* 
tit  2,  s.  2,  §  45),  accordmg  to  the  Florentine  ni»- 
nuscript,  writes  thus — ^'Fuit  Cascellius,  Modus, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  Ulius  honorem  testa> 
mento  P.  Mudimi  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heredem.^ 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  e^d 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  his 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  te 
honour  hu  praeceptor  than  his  fellotv-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  iUnu  to  the  farmer  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  con- 
jectural reading  ii  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertran- 
dus  (da  Vftu  Jwnigp.  2,  19),  viz.  *"  Fuit  CaMellius 
Mucii  et  Volcatii  auditor,**  has  gained  theappiob»- 
tion  of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stem  republican  prind* 
pies :  of  Caesar*s  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  oonld 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compose  l^gal  fonns  for  the 
donations  of  Uie  triumvirs,  uie  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  ill^aL  His  independence  and  libertj  of 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  tnings,  which  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlesmeas. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship,  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  offoed  him  the  con- 
sulship, which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  vi  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  I  c) 

Cas^Ilius  is  frequently  quoted  at  secondhand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Diff.  35, 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  $  1,  we  find  him 
differing  from  Ofilius.  hi  the  latter  passsge*  the 
case  proposed  was  this : — ^A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marble* 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Casoeliius 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo. 
sition  to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  s.  17,  §  5,  the  fdlowiqg 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpiaa,  **  Lsibeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nee  Aristo,  vd  Aulas, 
utpote  probabile,  notant**  For  Aulus  here  it  ii 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  for  Caa- 
cellius  is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulas 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (who  was  anterior  to  Ul- 
piau),  was  a  book  of  legal  horn  moU  (bmedkiorum 
liber). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  gnoeful,  amnang, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  flood  sayings  are  pre- 
served. When  a  client,  wiuiing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  **  Navem  dividers 
volo,**  his  answer  was,  **  You  will  destroy  your 
ship.**  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  treaty,  which. 
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to  the  diagnce  of  the  Romana,  deprived  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Vatiniiu,  an  iin- 
popular  personage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Casoellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  bMn  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inswted  in  the  edkt  of  the  aediles, 
**"  ne  qnis  in  9renam  nisi  pomum  mittefet.**  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther a  Hwcpinea  were  a  pomum^  it  being  a  leal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  ^  Si 
in  Vatinium  missums  es,  pomum  est.**  (Quintil. 
vL  3  I  Macrob.  ScUum,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (An  PoeL  371,  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  CascelUus — 

** nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  eaC* 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Gellius  mentions  Casoellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast^s  assertion, 
lie  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
V  index,  the  grammarian^  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caesellius,  Ceselius,  &c. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis 
was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  sucoessiul  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possesion  by  what  was  called  the 
Cascellianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Oaius,  iv. 
1 6 G,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (pro  Baibo^  20)  and  Val.  Maximus  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
H  most  «cc(Hnplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consiUted 
concerning  jua  praodiatorwm^  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves pnediatores,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
terested in  that  put  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  pracdiatorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  &r  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
hi^w  his  &ther.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Casoellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(Amm.  MflLTc.  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vitae  JCHorum^ 
36  ;  Bertrandus,  de  Jurinp.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  L 
]  0  ;  Strauch.  VHae  aliquot  JCtonmj  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gius,  ^motfM.  Jur.  c.  8  ;  D^Amaud,  Viiae  JScaevolc^ 
*^^  §  4«  P- 14 ;  Heineccius,  Hiti.  Jur,  Bom.  §§  190, 
191  ;  £delniann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Benedictii  A, 
CaaeeUH,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Fraeiermma 
ad  Pomponiumf  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Aulo  Ca»- 
ceUioJOto.  Lug.  Bat  1823 ;  Zimmem,  R.  R.  O.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (Kdau)s\  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.     [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  CaeHus  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gomeae  in  a.  d.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
rians.  Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent In  Casperius,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  A.  o.  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostuhite  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.J 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Ablianus.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (KaurffotMtnn),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  &mily  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  monzning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  K] 

CASSANDER  (KeunraufBpos).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Aiitipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  jbther*s  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaens,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  bom  in  or  before  &  c.  354« 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Drovsen,  GtsdL  der  JVbwA- 
folgor  Aleaeandertf  p.  256.)  His  first  appearanoa 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  horn 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  fiither  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alsae.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seised  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  &mily.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander*s  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  ^oke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodoms,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  b.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviiL  68.)  On  Polysperchon^s  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas> 
Sander  was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Philolog, 
Mm,  i  380), — en  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  Uwt  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  318,  see  p.  125,  b. 
The  fdlure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  dtisenship  (see 
Bockh,  Puhl.  Econ.  of  Athena,  I  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  nave  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  inielli* 
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genoe  retched  bim  that  Eurydioe  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  had  &Uen  victuns  to  the  rengeanoe  of 
Olympiaa,  who  had  alao  murdered  Caasander*s 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi- 
pal friends,  and  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  loUas,  another  brother  of  his,  hy  whom 
she  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had.  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon^S  son 
[Albxandbr],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeacides 
[CxLAS,  Atarrhias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
diroughout  the  winter  of  &  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Maoedon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Rozana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  cnstody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  fomily  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  816,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  PaUene,  so  called  after  himsell 
(Stmb.  Em.  e  Lib.  riL  p.  830.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  hoffoi  the 
restoration  of  Thebei  in  the  20th  year  ^iar  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  a  815),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  renting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Pans.  ix.  7 ;  Plut.  PolU.  Praee.  c.  17 ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  op,  Athen.  i,  p.  19,  c ;  Ca- 
saub.  ad.  loe. ;  Clinton,  Fcuti^  iL  p.  1/4.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Pdoponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polyi^rchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.  c.  81 3,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  ganisoni,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  mai^ood,  while 
it  was  lOcewise  provided  tiiat  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  b.  c.  310,  the  war  vas  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  beingaman  apparentiy  with  all  the 
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unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  withoat 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promiied  him  among  other  things  the  goveiik- 
ment  of  the  Pdoponnesua,  to  murder  the  youi^ 
prince  and  his  mother,  b.  a  809.  [Baesinm, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two*  hitter  of  which  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  a  a  308;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  aoa 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  a  c.  818,  witii  the 
specious  tide  of  **  Guardian"  {hrtfu^irr^s).  In 
B.  c  806,  when  Antigonus,  Lysimachua,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  waa 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  though 
according  to  Plutareh  {Dmetr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  During  the  aiege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  805,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  gSLrrison 
under  Prepekus,  and  laying  siege  to  Athens. 
But,  in  B.  &  304,  Demetrius  having  conchzded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  bun  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  haring 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Cassander  first  endea^oviied 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigoniia, 
and  then  fiuling  in  this,  he  induced  Lysimaclins 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  auo  to  Seleucoa  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrios, 
with  fiir  superior  forces  remained  unaccoontably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
fether*s  aid,  he  conduded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas- 
sander, proriding  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  dties,  and  passed  into  Asia,  b.  c  302. 
In  the  next  year,  801,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle^  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimadius)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;  App.  BsfiL  Syr.  p. 
122,  adfn.)  To  &  a  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Cassander^s  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  delivenince  by  Demetrins, 
B.  c  308,  firom  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymos 
(comp.  Liv.  X.  2 ;  Died.  xx.  105),  and^hich  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  aet>off 
against  Demetrius*  occupation  of  CSicia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Gasnnder^  brother  PIeiatar> 
chus.  The  ishmd,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thodes  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  b.  c.  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assaOing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
snccessrally  defended  by  Olympiodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  aims, 
Cassander  encouraged  Lachares  to  seise  the 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence  however  Demetrins 
expelled  him  ;  and  Cassander^s  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  diopey 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  a  297,  as  Droysen  plaoea  it ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xviiL— xx.  xxL 
Ejte.  2;    Plut.    Pkoeion^    Pyrrku^    DewtHrimt* 
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Juat  xiL-rr. ;  Anian,  Amib.  vil  27i  Puik  i.  26, 
2S,  z.  34 ;  DiDjwn,  OiKik.  d«-  Nad/.  AUrait- 
Jtn;  Thiriirall'i  Ontee,  toL  Tii.J  It  will  fasTc 
Appeared  fnin  the  aJjore  account  liiat  there  wu  no 
act,  homTer  cruel  end  aLnjdooa,  fnMn  vhich  Caa- 
•ander  ctot  (Imnk  when  tha  obJMCi  he  had  in 
(iev  Tcquind  it ;  and  jet  thi)  nutn  of  blood,  Ihu 
TUthletB  and  unKntpolDm  murderer,  ww  at   the 

litem;  taitei, — one  who  could  [eel  the  beautiei 
of  Homer,  ind  who  knew  hit  pomu  by  heart. 
(Ca^t  <^  AUieit.  iit.  p.  6-2D,  h.)  For  a  eketcb 
of  hu  chanctor,  eloquently  drawn,  m  Droyien, 
pp.  206,  2£7.  The  bead  on  the  obrene  of  the 
oimeied  hhii  ef  Camndet  ii  (hat  of  Hemilea. 


%  A   Coiinthiim,   who   with    hit  conntryrDMi 


A|(alhniiu, 
pntof  Leu 


a  with  four  thipi 
dron,  wai  tnachcTDtulj  Miied  then  bj  the  lUy- 
liaai,  and  tent  to  SeerdUaidai  the  Illyrian  king. 
The  latter  iiad  thon^l  liinuelf  wronged  by 
-  --■      ',0  fiiU 


Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  ii 


and  had  HDt  oi 


)l  teceiTing  the 
c«  in  tha  toctal  war, 
ra  to  pay  hinuelf  by 
piiacj,  u.  L^  £io.     ^roiTD.  r.  9^) 

3.  An  Aoginetao,  who,  at  the  Aduuan  con- 
IpEM,  held  at  Megalopolie,  B.  c.  IBG,  followed 
Apallonidea  in  diantading  the  BMembly  bom  u- 
ccpting  the  120  talenti  proSered  them  at  a  gilt 
by  king  Enmenee  II.  [See  p  237,  a.]  He  n- 
minded  the  Achaeani,  that  the  Aeginetant,  in  con- 
■eqnenca  of  their  adherence  to  tha  leagna,  had 
bean  conquered  and  enalaved  by  P.  Sulpidni 
(b.  c  20B),  and  thai  their  iiland,  haying  be«n 
given  np  by  Rome  to  tha  Aetoliant,  had  been  told 
by  them  to  Attaint,  the  hthec  of  Ennienei.  He 
called  on  Eumenea  to  ihew  hit  good-will  to  the 
Achaeani  nlher  by  the  reilonlion  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifli  of  monay,  and  ha  niged  the  attembly  not 
to  TeccJTe  prtaantt  which  would  preTant  their  erer 
■Harapting  tha  delireianee  of  tha  Aegineumi. 
The  money  of  tha  king  of  Peigamna  wni  refiued 
by  Uie  congrett.     (Polyh. 


IS;  PluL. 


■I.H.) 


Macedon, 


to  gi<ra  ap  Aenot  and  Ma- 
nmaia  in  Thrace,  employed  at  bis  chief  initni- 
nent  in  tha  cruel  nuuacre  of  the  Maronitet,  B.  c 
185.  Being  deeired  by  the  Romani  to  Hnd  Ca>- 
■ander  to  Rome  for  examination  before  tha  tcnale 
on  tha  lubject  of  the  auwacre,  he  eauatd  him  to 
ba  poiioaed  on  hit  way,  in  Epeinu,  to  prerent  any 
nnkiward  rerelatjont.  (Polyb>  niii.  13,  lii 
Lit.  xixix.  37,  34.)  [K  E.] 

CASSANDRA  \KaaeiAfn),  alu  caUed  Alai- 
■ndra  (Pani.  Ui.  19.  g  S,  26.  fi  3),  wai  the  fureiE 
among  the  daoghtert  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
are  two  pointt  tn  her  ttory  which  have  tnmiihed 
the  ancient  poelt  with  ample  material!  to  dilute 
ttpon.  The  first  it  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
which  we  hare  the  Following  tiadilioni :  Casuinilni 
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and  Helteniu,  when  yet  children,  wen  left  Sj 
their  parent!  Ui  the  suictuai;  of  the  Thymhnwan 
Apollo.  Ute  next  morning  they  ware  fimnd  en- 
twined by  Htpenta,  which  were  occnpiad  with 
pnri^iiig  the  childien't  ean,  »  at  to  render  them 
capable  of  underttanding  the  dirine  Hnnda  of 
a  and  the  Toicet  rf  birda,  and  of  Iberaby 
ng  the  futon.  (Tieti.  Argiwi.  ad  Lgeopk.; 
Lth.  ad  Hom.  p.  6E3.)  After  Catmndia  had 
grown  np,  the  once  agun  ipent  a  night  in  tha 
temple  of  the  god.  Ha  attempted  to  iorpriie  her, 
but  ai  the  retuted  him,  ha  puniihed  her  by  can*- 
ing  her  propbedet,  Ihoogh  true,  la  be  diihalieTcd 
hymen.  (Hygin. /lii.9S.)  Aceording  to  another 
Tcraion,  Apotlo  initialed  her  in  the  art  of  [>rophecy 
on  eondmon  of  her  yielding  to  hit  detirta.  Tm 
maiden  pnmited  to  comply  wilbbii  withet.  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  Chat 
no  one  ihonld  beliare  htt  prophcdei.  (AevhyL 
Affon.  1207  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  g  £ ;  Sarr.  ad  An. 
ii.  247.)  Thii  miifortune  it  the  cwue  of  the  Uagio 
part  which  Catnndn  acti  during  the  Trojan  war : 
the  continually  announce!  the  calamiliat  which 
an  coming,  withaat  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
the  laye;  and  even  Pnam  himielf  look!  upon  her 
aa  a  mod  woman,  and  hat  her  ihnt  up  and  guarded. 
(Tiata.  L  e.  i  Lycoph.  350  ;  Serr.  ad  Jm.ii.  246.) 
It  ihould,  howa*er,  be  remarked,  that  Hodmt 
knowi  nothing  of  tha  confinement  of  Catiandra, 
and  in  the  Ihad  ih'  ....         ... 


n  perfectly  tr 


(II. 


Olhryoneu  of  Cabomt  mad  fo 

ihun  by  Idameneni{/Z.  liu.  363);  aflarwaid* 
Cotoebui  did  the  tame,  but  he  wai  killed  m  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paul.  x.  27.  g  1;  Virg.  .dia.  ii. 
344,  426.) 

Tha  wcond  point  in  her  hitlory  ii  her  &te  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  tha 
•anctnary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  ttataa  of 
the  goddeta  ai  a  tupplianL  But  Ajax,  tiia  ton  ef 
Oneiu,  ton  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ae- 
Bording  to  tome  account!,  even  Tanihad  her  in  th« 
■BiKtaarT'  (Sinb.  Ti.  p.  364  ;  comp.  Jkjxx.) 
When  the  Oreeki  dirided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Caa- 
nndra  wai  giren  to  Agamemnon,  who  loih  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  ihe  wai  killed  by 
Clytiemne!tis,  and  Aegiethnt  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamua,  and  PcJiwa. 
(AeachyL  ..t^iHi.  1260;  Paoa.  iL  1 6.  §  S  ;' Horn. 
IL  xiiL  36S,  xxir.  699  ;  Od.  iL  420.)  She  bad 
a  ttatne  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  itatne  at 
LencCn  in  Uconia.  (Pant.  iii.  19.  g  £,  26.  g  3.) 
Her  tomb  wu  either  at  Amyclaa  or  Mycenae 
(iL  16.  g  fi),  (be  Ihe  two  towni  ditpnted  the  poa> 
teiuon  of  iL 

Then  it  another  mythical  heroine  CitHndra, 
who'  wai  a  daughter  of  lobatet,  king  of  Lyei^ 
(SchoL  ad  Ham.  II.  li.  IfSj  comp.  Bsllsro- 
fHON.)  [U  S.] 

CA'SSIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  afier- 
wardt  plebeian.  We  have  tnendon  of  only  otte 
patrician  of  thia  gene,  Sp.  Caitint  ViaceUinni,  cod- 
lul  in  B.  c.  002,  and  (he  propoaer  of  the  fint 
agntritri  law,  w'lo  waa  put  lo  death  by  the  patii- 
ciani.  Aa  all  th  <  Caiui  after  hja  time  an  plebeian!, 
it  it  not  improbable  either  that  the  patnciana  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  OB  account  of  tha  murder  of  Vieoellinua. 
The  Coaoa  gena  waa  reckoned  one  oF  the  noblaat 
in  Rome  ;  and  merabera  of  it  on  conalantty  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  aa  well  at  during  the  >«■ 
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pablie.  (Comp.  Tac  Amm,  tI.  15.)  The  chief 
fiunily  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bean  the  name 
of  LoNOiNUs:  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  Hbmina,  Pabj»n8I8,  Ra villa,  Sabaoo, 
Varus,  Viscxllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
sumamee  are  rery  numerous :  of  theee  an  alphar 
bctical  list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassios. 

CASSIA'NUS  (KcurcrMMfT),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (<qE>. 
Hieron,  Oaial.  Ser^,  Bodes,  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xyMroypo^/a).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
**De  Continentia**  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Ensebius 
{Ilid.  Eodei.  vi.  1 3),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  ^yryV"f^  i*  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.    (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  &] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagiani  sm,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regnhted.  The  data  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though A.  D.  360  must  be  a  cloee  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtfuL  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East.  At  a 
very  eariy  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monaa- 
tery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  fi>rmed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  Uie  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eranites  of 
the  Theba'id.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
I^e,  attracted  by  the  fiune  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prekte  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  friture  opponent  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  aa  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  li£B  in  godly  ktbours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  onder  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  miut  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoeh.  '< 
was  eventually  canonised  as  a  saint,  and  a  | 
religious  festi^  used  to  be  celebnited  in  ha 
of  Um  at  Maraeiiles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are^ 

1.  **  De  Insdtutis  Coenobiomm  Libri  X] 
compoeed  before  the  year  418  at  the  requei 
Castor  [Castor],  bishq>  of  Apt,  who  waa  desii 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were 
vomed.  This  work  ia  divided  into  two  dist 
parts.  The  first  four  books  lehite  exdoaivel; 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perfoj 
ing  sacred  oflices,  pursued  in  various  monaateri 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  diacooraes  u] 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  gen^ 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  I 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  12 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quotes  these  two  a 
tions  as  two  separate  treatises,  and  thia  arrani 
ment  appean  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  oera 
extent  by  the  author  himsell  {See  Praet  Coll^ 
and  CoIIat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  hi 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadiua,  u  ann<« 
saty  and  perplexing. 

2.  *«  CoUationes  Patmm  XXIV.,**  twenty-fH 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,   Geimanij 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  tk 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  exi 
sought  by  the  external  observancea  previoosly  m 
scribed.    They  were  composed  at  difieient  period 
between  419  and  427.     The  first  ten  are  inscribsl 
to  Leontiua,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Helladio^ 
abbot  of  St  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hooct 
ntuB,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  U 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.     In  tlu 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  1 3t^ 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  C» 
sianus  on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  ca» 
nected  more  especially  with  origizud  sin,  predesfr 
nation,  free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  systeo 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelsgianism  because  ii 
steered  a  middle  course  between  tiie  extreme  peti- 
tions occupied  by  St  Augustin  and  Pelagius ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  bj 
nature  utteriy  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emeigirif 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  ti» 
latter  held,  that  the  new-bom  infant  was  in  tbe 
state  of  Adam  before  the  &11,  hence  morally  pan 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtw 
and  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
moraJly  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  side. 
and  therefore  stood  in  nc«d  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Grace  of  God.    Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.    Css- 
sianus  certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  desriy  ex- 
pressed.    Those  who  desire  full  infonnation  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  6nd  them  fully 
developed  in  the  woriu  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  ^  De  Incamatione  Christi  Libri  VII.,**  a  con* 
troversial  tract  in  confutation  of  the  Ne^torian 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  490  at  the  request  of  Le(H 
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!oa  at  time  aithdeacon  aiid  afterwards  bishop  of 
.skiflike. 

rd  3  t^e  following  esaajs  hare  been  ascribed  eno- 
:  r.  lusly,  or  at  all  events  npon  insafficient  eridence, 
c!  K^Xasaianua :  -«**  De  spiritnali  Medicina  Monachi 
L  r  II  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
.-1;^  **  Theologica  Confessio  et  De  Conflicta 
I .,  .^omm  et  Virtutiun ;"  "  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mai^ 
V.'  ^B^**  ^^  There  are  no  grounds  for  beliering 
..:  t«|it  he  wrote,  as  some  hare  asserted,  a  Regida 
:,  .  .nastica,  now  lost 

y.  t'he  attentive  reader  of  this  &ther  will  soon  per- 
>  ^fve  that  he  was  tboronghly  engrossed  with,  his 
-  >'^ject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
■jvfle,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
.#Tenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
« bears  both  in  words  and  in  constmction  a  bar- 
.  -.trie  stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  fiiT  superior  to 
^'.lat  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
.^,  ;4un,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
P  «e  fiuitastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
y  Bint,  under  which  Ute  litenitnre  of  that  age  so 
,  lien  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
\ .  ad  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 

...X^ianus  is  that  of  Baile,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 

*  .jDDtaining  also  Joannes  Damasoenus.     It  was  re- 

irinted  in  15(i9  and  1575.    These  were  followed 

.  ly  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.    The  most 

.'  .complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 

.  I»rt,  1722,  fel.,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 

,.,Jiminary  dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gaxaeus 

(Gazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  foL 

The  edition  superintended  by  Oazet  himself  was 

.^.published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols,  fol., and  again 

m  an  enlaiged  fonn  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  IntUiuimiet  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1497,  foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  foL  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtful. 

The  IiutiMione9  and  CuUaUonet  appeared   at 

Venice,  149),  foL;   at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo.;   at 

'  Leyden,  1525,  8vo.,at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8to. 

The  De  Ineamaktmef  first  published  separately 

at  Baale  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 

.and  1569,  is   included  in   Simler^s  **  Scriptorcs 

veteres  Latini  de  una  PerMna  et  duabus  Naturis 

Christi,"  Zurich,  1572,  foL 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Indituiione$  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4to.,  of  the  OoUaiiones  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  ItuHtutioneB, 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  CaMianus,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Jooftne  Cat- 
siamo  Maeeilietui^  qui  Semipelagioamnd  Auctor  vulffo 
perkibetwr,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
article  ■*  Casaianus**  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Omber.  See  also  Oeffken,  Historia  Setni- 
pdoffianigmi  trnHquiMsimoj  Cbttingae,  1826.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
CommaUarme  de  Joanne  Oastiano^  by  Cuper,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul.  v.  p.  488 ;  altio  S.  Joamiee 
Ousdanue  illuttrtUwj  by  Jo.  Bapt  Guesnay,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  ito,i  and  Diseeriatio  de  Fda,  Serif^ie 
et  Dodrina  Joamrie  Oatsianif  Abbatie  AfaseiUentity 
Semipelagianormm  Prmdpit^  by  Onden,  in  his 
Commeni,  de  Script,  Bed.  vol  i.  p.  1 1 1 8.  See  also 
Tittemont,  xiv.  1 57  ;  Schroeck,  Kirchengeeeh.  viii. 
88d ;  Schoenemonn,  BiUtotheca  Putrum  Laimorum 
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caf,  V.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  GeeekidUe  der 
Romieeken  IManHntr^  SnppL  Ban^  u.  AbtheiL  p. 
328.  [W.  R] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Babsus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Kcurcniirtui 
or  Yixunri&wem)^  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aothiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Foh,  64; 
comp.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Casiiepeia  boasted  Uiat  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  sne  was  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat  Phami.  187,  &c.;  ManiL 
Attrrm,  I  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODOTIUS,  MAGNUS  AURE'LIUS, 
or  CASSIODOHIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  468,  at  S<7^Iaceum  (Squillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  fimiilv.  His  fiither  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Vuentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodoms  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Ckme*  remsm  prnxdarpm  and  eventu- 
ally Comee  eaerarum  Uargiticnum^  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  finanoal  affitin. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Caasiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  aU  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  difierent  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singukr  ability,  discndon,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
afiection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  /ige,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellon 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodoms  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fete  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo< 
doric,  he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Amar 
lasontha,  Athahmc,  Theodatusi  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  tlie  triumph  of  Beliiarius 
and  the  down&U  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  yean  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Vivien  (Coenobium  Vivarienseai 
Castellense),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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WBs  prolonged  until  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
oentttiy,  in  the  sediuion  of  the  cloister.  Here  hia 
activity  of  mind  was  no  leas  conapicuoua  than 
when  engaged  in  the  itiiiing  business  of  the  woiid, 
and  his  effi>rts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  yiew  and  prose- 
cated  with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  aeal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  son-dials, 
watercloeks,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
lai^  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Casaiodoms  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted:— 

1.  **  Variamm  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,^  an 
assemblage  of  state  popen  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  fint  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  hist  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  r^pUations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  ofiices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicte  published  by  Caa- 
siodorus  himself  during  the  yean  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  fonns, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  Umguage  is  fuU  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  d 
terisea  the  diction  of  Gasdodonu 
eleoanza.** 

The  EdiUo  Prinoeps  of  the  <« 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Aocnrsiua  by  H 
Sileoeus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month   of 
1533  (foLX  the  disquisition  **  De  Anima** 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  **  Chronicon,^  a  dull,  pompous,  clnmoj  i 
mary  of  Universal  History,  extending  hmn 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  o.  519,  dcriwi 
chiefly  from  Eusebins,  Hieronymus,  Proaper,  oL 
other  aathorities  still  accessible.  It  was  draws  7 
in  obedience  to  the  oxden  of  Theodoric,  and  by  ai 
means  deserves  the  reqiect  with  which  it  was  n» 
garded  in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  raTrlraih 
compiled  and  foil  of  mistakes. 

S.  **  Historiae  Ecdesiasticae  Triportitae  ex  tri- 
bus  Oiaeds  Scriptoribus,  Sosomeno,  Socraie,  m 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Verns,  per 
Cassiodoram  Senatoran  in  Epitomen  icdactae 
Libri  XII.**  The  origin  of  this  work  u  saffideatlT 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  comment 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  ConstantiBe 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronioon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  mre  s^ 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matte; 
and  manner  to  the  epitomiser.  Prefixied  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorna  gives  fall 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquenoe.  Tbt 
editio  prinoeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hiatarj  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schnssler,  at  Augsbug^  1472, 
foL 

4.  **  Computus  Faschalis  sive  de  Indieticmibqs, 
Cydis  Solis  et  Lunae,**  &&,  containing  the  ealcnla- 
tions  necessary  for  tiie  correct  detonninattmi  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  562, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  **  De  Orthographia  Liber,**  compiled  by  Cas- 
siodorus when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — ^Agnaeus  Comntna,  Velius 
Longus,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Papirianus,  Adaman- 
,tius  Martyrins,  Eutyches,  Caesellins,  Luczua  Cae- 
cilius  Vindex,  and  Prisdanns,  in  addition  to  vrhoB 
we  find  quotetions  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 
Phocaa. 

6.  **  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Mentem,** 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  **  Giammaticae  Latini  Auctores  an- 
tiqui**  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  ^  De  Artibus  ac  Disdplinis  Liberalium  Lite- 
rarum,**  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  arte  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectica,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chnpten,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  woik. 
{C/a88UJorum  Auetorum  e  VaL  CodcL  vol.  iiL  p.  349.} 

8.  **  De  Anima,**  on  the  name,  origin,  nature 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existmoe  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject 
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9.  **  t)e  Inititatione  Divinanun  Literarauit**  an 
iEtroduction  to  the  profitable  leading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  lue  of  the  monka. 
This  IB  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author^ 
works.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instmO' 
tions  are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  shnple  phiase> 
ology  than  he  elsewhere  employs,  whUe  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  **  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Psalterii,**  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarm- 
tiones^  of  St.  Augustin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  ezegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarius,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
aame  features  which  distinffuish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  alJegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wnng  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguoiu  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  **  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum,** 
although  breathinff  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  lansuage  from  aU  his  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
xeaaon  been  called  in  question. 

12.  **  Complexiones  in  Epistolaa  Apoatolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim.**  Short  iUustntions  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Seifno  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721^ 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chaa* 
dler  in  1 722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  172S,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodoms, 
one  a  riietorical  essay  entitled  **  De  Schematibns 
et  Tropis,**  and  the  other  **  De  Amicitia  Liber."*  Of 
these  die  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
renereble  Bede,  while  the  hitter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  hfs  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  **  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Gestis  Gothomm,**  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jomandes  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialise**  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanos,**  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  hist  two, 
together  with  the  **  Complexiones**  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  **  De  Orthographk  Liber.** 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  CSas- 
siodonis  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Oaret  at  Rouen, 
1679,  2  vols.  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Ocutiodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Oaret  \  La  Vie  de  Caetidare  a/eeo  tm 
Abriffi  de  rHittoin  dee  Frutoee  qu'*il  a  tervi  et  dee 
Remarquee  sur  aee  Ottvroffei,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Marthe,  Paris,  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Ze&en  Cka$eiodor\ 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  bi(^[raphical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  feiher  and  Caa- 
siodoms  the  son,  the  former  havinff  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  indindual  who  hehl  office  under 
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Odoaoer,  and  the  hitter  not  to  have  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variarwm^ 
where  the  father  and  son  ar^  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoaoer,  whose 
downfidl  took  pkce  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  **  adolesoens,*'  could  not  by  any  pos^ 
sibility  have  been  bom  so  late  as  479.  Some  re» 
marks  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann^ 
Beitrage  xur  Gr.  wid  R'6m,  Literatur  GeeMckte^ 
vol.  ii  p.  160,  Cassel.  1839.  The  different  digni> 
ties  with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated* 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  Get- 
cUtAU  det  Oitfffothieckm  HeitAe.  [  W.  R.] 

CASSrPHONE  (Ka<r<ri^^),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Ciroe,  and  sister  of  Telegonns.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however^ 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Ciroe.   (Schoh  ad  I^fcoph.  795,  &c.)         [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief;  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  cl  54.  He  raled  over  tho 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed fipom  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  CassiveUiunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  ita  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  meanS|  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
foresta.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
CassiveUiunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  othet 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  CassiveUiunus,  which  was  not  fiir  off^ 
and  surrounded  by  foresto  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it  Casftivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay* 
ing  a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Caes. 
B,  G.  V.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  zL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strat,  viii.  Cktee.  5;  Beda,  Bodm.  Hi$L  Gent,  Anffl. 
i  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA^SSIU&  1.  C.  Cassxub,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a  a  168,  to  whose  custody  die  lUyrian 
king  Gentius  was  entmsted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
eius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  lUyrian  war.     (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  CAHSiua,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  a  a  90^ 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itsell 
In  conjunction  with  M*.  AqnilUus  he  restored 
Ariobananes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nioomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobamnes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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lumds  of  the  king  of  Pontna,  though  on  what  oe- 
ooftion  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  MUkr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

8.  L.  Casszub,  tribane  of  the  pleba,  &  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Bianic  war,  when  the  valoe  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  drcnlation  was  oompantively  imalL 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Sempronius  AasUio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L^ 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offisring  a  sacrifice  in  the  roram.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4 ;  oomp.  Ur.  EpiL  74.) 

4.  Q.  Casbius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinna 
in  Spain  in  a  a  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  diTision  of  the 
prorinces  at  die  end  of  a  o.  44.  (Hirt  B.  Akm, 
62,  57 ;  Cic.  PWm.  iil  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (Kd(r<riof),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic;  (Diog.  La£rt 
vii.  32,  34 ;  Oalen,  Hypothea.  Empkr,  3.)     [L.  &] 

C A'SSI  US,  AQRIPPA,  is  caUed  a  moat  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  1 32,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  rery  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
i»  preserred  in  Eusebiufc  (HisL  EecUi,  iv.  7;  oomp. 
Hieron.  SeripL  Eede*,  21,  India.  Haere$,  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  HaergL  Fab.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
Nus,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS    ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.      [A«l»- 

PtODOTUB.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVrDIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  a  natire  of  Cyrrhns  in  Sjrria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
Hs  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Venis  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  pro6igacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  rigoroosly  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campavn  by  the  aq[>tare 
of  Selenceia  and  Cteaiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nised by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  S 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurbliub.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Oallicanus,  the  oondoct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  &c,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au> 
gustan  historians,  niuned  Volcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)     [W.  R] 

CA'SSI  US'  BARBA.     [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS   BETILLI'NUa     [Ba«8U«,  Bb- 

TIUBNUS.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.    [Chabrba.1 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.     [Clbmbno.] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.     [DioNCAMnm.] 
CA  SSIUS,  DION  Y'SIUS  {Atoy^tos  Kd<nrtos), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  a.  c.  40.  He 
laled  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  BCago  es 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  task 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eight  books 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  no- 
meious  additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  writen 
on  agricultoze.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sexdlius.  Diophanes  of  Bithynia,  a^ia, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  aiz  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotarua.  The  w«k 
of  Dionynus  Casnus  is  mentioned  among  those 
used  by  Casaianus  Bassus  in  compiling  the  Oeopo* 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Parphjuy. 
neta.  ( Vaiio,  Ds  As  RauL  L  1 ;  Columdla,  L  1 ; 
Athen.  jdv.  pu 648 ;  Plin.  /f.  JVl  xx.  44;  Geoponica. 
L  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  ^farttfUM^ 
(SehoL  ad  Nioimd.  520;  Staph.  Bya.  s.«.  *l'r4K^.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Oecnpo- 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.      [I*  S.  J 

CA'SSIUS  lATROSOPHISTA,  Of  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  woik 
entitled  'lor^ucal  'Airop£w  md  UpeSX^iiara  ^vovei, 
QtiatttHomea  Mediotu  el  Problemata  Naimraiia,  No- 
thing IB  known  of  the  eventa  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Aadepiades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  a,  and  that  he  is 
generally  eopposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  af^r  Christ  His  title  lairomjpkiUa 
is  explained  in  the  Diet.  ofAnL  His  woric  oon- 
sists  of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  pfaysi' 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Orvek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  Parian  4to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylactas 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  ia 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler^s  Phftid  et  Medici  Oraed 
MtMoree^  BeroL  1841,  8vql  The  work  ia  alao  to 
be  fimnd  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  voL  ii  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Choo- 
hmt,  HameUmch  der  BUiAerkmde  /Sir  die  AeUen 
Medieim.)  [W.  A.  Q.] 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.    [Lonous.] 

CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  caUed,  it  would 
appear,  from  Paima,  his  birth-place,  ii  in  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Caeam 
Severue  Parmentii,  bnt  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  praeno- 
men  of  Cains  or  the  cognomen  of  Sevens  to  thii 
writer; 

Horace  {Serm,  L  10.  61),  when  oensuring  caiv- 
less  and  rapid  compositions,  illnstrates  his  observa- 
tions, by  referring  to  a  Gmrm  JEStmscMS,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cmquins  agree  in  exprMsIy  declar- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cbamis  Parmenei»i 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  {Ep.  l  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  s|enerally  believed  to  be  Tibollus, 
questions  him  with  n^gard  to  his  occupations,  and 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  **  quod  Cassii 
Parmensis  opnscula  vincat^  Here  the  old  com- 
mentators quoted  above  again  agree  in  asarrtinf 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldieii 
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In  iht  utmj  of  Brutot  and  Caauiu,  that  he  letura- 
ed  to  Athou  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Vanu  was 
despatched  hj  Augoftiu  to  put  him  to  death, 
and,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port- 
folio ;  whence  a  report  hecome  current,  that  the 
Thyestei  published  by  Vanis  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassins  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  ezeea> 
tioner.  To  tiiis  nairative  Aero  and  tiie  Scholiast 
of  Cruquius  add,  that  he  campoeed  in  various  styles, 
•nd  that  his  elegies  and  epignuns  were  espeaaUy 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  have  bMn  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
eontrorersy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man  literature  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skill  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  Cassii  Parmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,**  (Orimae, 
1836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  onr  disposal  aill  enable  us 
to  fimn: 

1.  Cassins  Etruscus  and  Cassius  Parmensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassins  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Caasius, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
be  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
Nauloehns.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tonius,  whose  fortunes  be  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athena, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianns.  These  focts  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  {B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (L  vii  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
Tision  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fifcte,  and  of  Velleius  (ii.  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  &e  first,  so 
Cassins  Parmensis  was  the  kst,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  B.C.  30; 
and  this  fisct  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas- 
aius  Parmensis  and  Cassius  EtruBcus  were  different 
persons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  foigotten. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Ilonioe  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  difierent 
styles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrete 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Tkyegtes  and  Brates,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro  (L,  L.  vi.  7,ed.  Miiller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
oentence  (torn  on  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octe- 
Tianns  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  (Avg.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxi  8.)  Many  per- 
soosy  and  among  these  Drnmann,  believe  that  the 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cloero  {adFam,  xii.  13)  it 
fiom  the  pen  of  Casshu  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  f 
but,  on  the  whok*,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  ftom  some  person  jrounger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  timn 
Cassins  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Oipheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thi»> 
cian  bard,  although  at  fint  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  vat- 
deviating  perseveranoe,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  chann 
the  ean  of  listening  rocks  and  woods^  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  vetaes  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statins  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
**  de  Clar.  Rhetor.**  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  oommunicated  to  him  by  a  veiy  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Hen,  OtL  1 034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Bunnann*s  Anthologia  (L  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  WemsdorTs  Poetae  LtOmi 
Mmoret  (voL  ii.  p.  810),  and  many  other  colleo* 
tions.  Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Pkrmensis  or  Cassius  severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenia  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585, 8vOn  and  two  yean  afterwards 
**  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Oipheus  with  Nathan 
Chitneus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln*s 
Inn,  8vo.  Lend.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaiva.] 
CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvbr178.] 
CASSOTIS  (Ka(r(rwr(s),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Pans.  x.  24. 
I  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KooToxra),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
X.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  henelf 
into  the  well  when  nursned  by  Apollo.  (Lutat. 
ad  Stat  Tkeb,  I  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  fiither  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  wonhip  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn,  %mM.  m  ApoiL  p.  841.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  fother 
of  Thyia.  (Pans,  vil  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 
CASTAXIDES  (KotfroXiBet),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  ^e  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  vii.  11.)      [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.      [CA8TALIA.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  9e- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  fiither  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Oigetorix,  about  b.  c.  50.  (Caes.J9.<7. 
i.8.) 
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C  ASTINUS»  a  general  of  the  emperor  Honch 
riua,  who  was  lent,  in  a.  d.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandala.  At  the  lame 
time  BonifaciaB,  another  general  of  Honorius,  waa 
lilcewiae  engaged  againit  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Castinna  offended  him  lo  much  by  his  axio- 
gant  and  imprudent  conduct^  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  HonoriuB,  in 
A.  D.  423,  Caitinus  waa  bdieyed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aqnit. 
Ckron.  Inttgr,  p.  651,  ed.  RoncaU.)  [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Dkmcurl] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotanis.     [Duota- 

RUS.] 

CASTOR  (K^E<rrup),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  QaUtia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  sumamed  ^lAoptJfuuof, 
and  is  usually  beliered  to  hare  lired  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.    He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bemhardy,  tbe  hist  editor):    1.  'AMryjpo^  rw 
SaKeuraoKparriadyTw^  in  two  books.     2.  X/wrurd 
dyro^ftara^  which  is  also  referred  to  by  ApoUodoms 
(ii.  1.  §  3).     S.  n«p2  hnxttfnfi^'rf»i  in  nine  books. 
4.  Utfi  ircitfovs,  in  two  books.    5.  IIcp)  rov  Nc/Xoo. 
6.  Tcxi^  pftrropiidiy  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Wak*s  Hheloret  Cfraaei  (iii.  p. 
712,  &C.).    To  these  works  Clinton  {FomL  HdL 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  Ghronoloffical  work  (xpo- 
vitoi  or  xfi^^^^^%  which  is  rererred  to  ae?eial 
times  by  Ensebins  {Ckroiu  ad  Ann.  989, 161, 562, 
die),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  thia  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  XP^^  Ayvou^fAara  men- 
tioned above.     He  is  frequently  zeferred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Vraep,  Evany,  x.  3,   Ckrcn,  i.  13,  p.  36 ;   Justin 
Mart.  Paraen,  ad  Graee.  p.  9.)     His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  (Qyaest.  Bom.  10,  76,  comp.  DeIa.«tO». 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.     Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Oalatian  king  Deiotanis  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caeoar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  afiair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  Uius  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tanis, appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saooondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  DeiotaruB,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotanis  at  all.  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotanis  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(a.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.    (Cie. 
sfro  DeioL  1,  10.)     Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BibUotheoa  of  ApoUodoms,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.  a  1 40.    The  conclusion,  therefore,  muat 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  lime  of  ApoUodoms,  at  the  latest. 
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about  a  c  150,  and  can  hare  had  do  cotmeifcm 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Csfl^ 
pare  Yosahis,  X>s  HisL  Graee.  p.  202,  ed.  ^''eater- 
mann ;  Orelli,  OnonuuL  TulL  ii  p.  188,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.)  [L^S.] 
CASTOR  (lUttfTMp),  a  distinguished  citiaeii  of 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  hj 
Tnr]^oD,  a  euznich  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
Whan  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phaoaaoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  hj 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  honoiir- 
ed  him  with  the  tide  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  MUkrid.  108,  114.)         [L.  S.J 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Septimius  Sevems.  Being  tiie  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
iUBpidon  and  hatred  to  Caiacalla,  who  iqmn  aa- 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  desuh, 
having  foiled  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Severua,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dion 
Case.  Ixxvi  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  bom  at 
Niames  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  mairied  an  heiresa,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  fomily  being  fixed  with  holy  seal,  agiied 
to  aepante,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
wealdi  to  the  endowment  of  religioua  estnUiah- 
ments,  and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Acoordin^y,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  oooTent 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  former, 
tlie  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addresaed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cassianub],  soliciting^  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  ^ypt  This  requeet 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produeed  the 
work  ^'Institntiones  Coenobiorum,**  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  **  Collationes 
Patram,**  addressed  to  his  brother,  LeontiuA.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  419.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St  Laurent,  in  the  *^Biographie 
Universelle,^  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  life  of  iu 
canonised  prelate,  in  which  were  numerated  with 
cireumstantial  detaib  all  the  miradea  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is  compoeed 
in  a  very  mde  and  harsh  style,  waa  first  discovered 
b^  Gaaet,  waa  prefixed  to  the  **  Institntionea*'*  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  a  more 
ooRect  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Paris,  by  Baluze  in  his  edition  of  Salvianna  and 
Vinomtius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  Svo.,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vinoentiua,  Paris,  1669.  (Sdioene- 
mann,  Bibl.  Pairum  Latin,  v.  27.)         [W.  Kj 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botanist 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  eaiiiast 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  yeua, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Pliiu 
H.  N.  XXV.  5.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS.ofGalalia,  witii 
Dorylaus,  gave  800  horsemen  to  Pompey*samv  in 
B.  c.  49.     (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.) 

CASTO'RION  {KoffTopimr),  of  Soli,  ia  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  464)  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  hmumA : 
but  nothing  ftixthtf  is  known  abont  h»       \l^  &J 
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CASTRI'CIUS.  1.  M.  Castriciu*,  the  chief 
mgrttrate  of  Placenua,  who  reftued  to  give  ho«> 
tages  to  Cn.  Pt^irius  Garbo^  when  he  appeared 
hefon  the  tcwn  in  a.  c  84.  (VaL  Max.  vi  2.  § 
10.) 

i  M.  Castricius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Atia, 
'who  receired  a  public  funeFal  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  Flace,  23,  81.)  He  it  pro- 
bably the  aame  penon  as  the  M.  Castricias  men* 
tioned  in  the  Veirine  Orations  (iii  80),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  &  c  44 
(^tid  AtL  zii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaocus,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  as  early  as  B.  c.  59. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (Suet  Aug, 
56\) 

4.  T.  CASTRiaus,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (GklL  i.  6,  zL  13,  xiii.  21 ; 
comp.  Front,  ^iat,  iL  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.     [Paktus.] 

L.  CASTRCNIUS  PAETUS.     [Pabtur.] 

CATAE'BATES  (  KaircMfrns\  occurs  as  a 
atimame  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  L  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  «.  v.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
•hades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (irarii^curis)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Enrip.  Baeth,  1368;  Schol. 
ad  Emrip.  Pkom,  \\\%.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  into  Hades.  {^hcLadAridopK 
Pae.  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  fint  century  B.  c,  had 
TCceived  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.     (Caes.  B,  G,  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medes,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  fonn.  (Plaut 
Afenaeck  i  2.  34 ;  Fest  $,  v.  CaUmUwn,)  [L.  S.] 

CATHA'RSIUS  (KaBdp<nos)^  the  purifyer  or 
Atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Pans.  V.  14.  ^  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIE'NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.     ( Cic  ad  Q^.  Fr,  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  U  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  sealons 
partisan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horron  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marius  OratidiannSy  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  {SuU,  32,  Cic,  10)  of  having  mur- 
dered his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  confusiun  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-iT.-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  deed  as  thib  to  the  black 
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catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  itf  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  uthough  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  away  with  his  fint  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  &ir  and  rich  but  worthless  Amelia  Ores* 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infiuny  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— ^for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronins  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Auielius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  hnving  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronins  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  fiunily,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
fint  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seise  the  fosces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumoun  of  what  was  in  oontemph&Uon  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  tdken  that 
the  conspiraton  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5di  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  Include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  eqmointed  day,  save  the  ngnal  pre- 
maturely, before  Uie  whole  of  the  aimed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  r»  - 
solutions  were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authon  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic  de  peL  Com,  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  ta  Tog, 
cand,  and  m  Cbme^ ;  Sell.  Catil,  15—18;  Liv. 
Epii.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  27  ;  Sueton.  y«/.  9 ; 
Cic  pro  SuUa^  1 — 24,  pro  Muren.  38, /m>  Gael,  4, 
in  CaHL  i.  6.)     [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  byafiulure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  BO  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  pnidence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (&  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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tiie  sphere  of  operations,  and  to  organize  a  more 
compreheiisiTe  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destraction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  Jane,  b.  a  64, 
prubablj  soon  after  the  successftd  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  daring  the  proscription  of 
Siilia   (Dion   Cass,  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigoroosly  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
ont    the    probable    success    of   a    great    revolu- 
tionary movement,  and    the    bright  prospect  of 
power    and    profit    opened    up    to    its    pramot- 
erSb     After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  difierent  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  firom  their  necessitio,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.    The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  tovms.    The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  a  a  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  pmetorship  (Dion  Cass,  xxzvii.  30) ; 
C  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cai.  43 ;  Cic  pro  SulL 
19) ;  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above ;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bl<x>dthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
M  Cai,  ui.  4—6  ;  Fro  Sulla,  13) ;  L.  Varffonteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  {Pro  StUL  5,  6,  18) ;  L.  Cal- 
pomius  Bestia,  tribune  elect ;  Publins  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  M  Cat.  i.  A,iL  6,  Pro  Sma.  2,  18);   Q. 
Annius ;  Q.   Curias ;  M.   Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Oabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Comeliusi     In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  fovouraUy  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  fonner  occasion,  rumour  induded  Craasus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.   [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimuUite  the  cupidity  of  his  audience^ 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
( 'icero.  The  votes  of  the  neople,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  fonner  neariy  unani- 
moosly,  the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
liartY  among  the  arictocnwy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
Tigoious  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Laige 
•ums  of  money  were  raised  upon  bis  own  security, 
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or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  moguines  of  anus 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed ;  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  soperixH 
tendence  of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  commandei; 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  80),  and  numerous  adherents  were  eazoiled 
fit>m  the  most  despnate  dasses,.  induding  not  a  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  wen 
made  in  various  quarters  to  g^n  over  the  slaves; 
and  it  was  detennined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  dty  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  sUiughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  CatHine 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consnlahip,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero*  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.     Nor  was  this  wonderiul,  for  he  was 
countermined  from  a  quartfu:  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.     One  of  the  most  high-born,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Cnrius, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  oen- 
sora  on  account  of  the  infiuny  of  his  life.     This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  con- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.     Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintances  and, 
throi^h  than,  opened  a  corre^wndence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti' 
culan  she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  coni- 
rades.     Thus  the  coruiul  was  at  once  put  in  po*- 
session  of  every  drcumstance  as  soon  as  it  oocuired, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of   every  individual  hooi  whom  danger 
was  to  be  a{^rehended.     By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fean  and  suspicions  to  the  sematon  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  fieeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  Antonius,  whose  good 
fiuth  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numeroos 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  speared  in  public     These  pre- 
liminary measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  affun  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  2l6t  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manlius 
would  take  the  fidd  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  constep- 
nation  produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  of 
those  who  omsidaed  thamselves  peculiariy  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  firom  Rome,  and  the  seiuite  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretum  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  whic^  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  dvil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  passed  off  without  any 
ODtbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence,  althoqgh  as 
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attack  upon  th«  magiBtmtM  had  been  meditated. 
Gatfline  wae  again  rejected  ;  was  forthwitii  im- 
peached  of  leditioji,  under  the  Plantian  law,  by  L. 
Aemiliafl  Paollos  ;  waa  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  Hirpriaing  the  stitnig 
fbrtrcaa  of  Piaeneste»  which  would  have  fonned  an 
admiiable  baae  fot  hia  warlike  operatione  ;  and 
found  himaelf  eyery  hour  more  and  more  cloeely 
confined  and  preiaed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cioenk  Driven 
to  despair  by  thia  accumulation  of  disappointments 
and  dimgers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  hod  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  en- 
deavoured  to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
iiona  of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
nnder  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  Q.  MetelluSy  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Maroellus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
df  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Pordus  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
liad  despatched  Manliiu  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
Camera,  to  Pioenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
othen  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
nuse  open  war,  and  to  oi-ganise  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
toua  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  trooos,but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  tUs  L.  Vaigunteius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  eariy  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  hooie 
of  the  consa],  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
aa  if  lor  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  theae 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them- 
•elvas,  were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
fence  having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
bad  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cioera,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  lummoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
**Quonsque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?**  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fiithers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  **  enemy**  and  ^  parricide**  which  bunt 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  corses  on  his  lipa.  On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing hia  Imted  foe.  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire-raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  fef  the  present ;  he  re- 
aohed  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  af&irs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentolus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 
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sappoft  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th — 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium,  where 
ne  assumed  the  fiuKes  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  conunand,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
iius,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  fonned  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  firom  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officen  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  firea 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walls. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  Uie  lower  dassea 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  cireumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  lai^, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  fiiithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful aux^iary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  foith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroaes,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  proa- 
pered,  and  their  comphunts  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  Uie  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  UMOtiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenns,  a  needman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympaUiy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Fuiding  that  Uiese  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  thev 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  j>atron  of  their 
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otftte,  who  in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  hy 
the  fautmctionfl  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  amhaaaa- 
dors  to  affect  great  teal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  poaaible  to  gain  poneMion  of  some  tangible  do- 
cnmentaiy  praof.  The  Oanls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentnlus,  Cethegns,  and  Statilius,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Voltordus,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
AUobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiying  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cayalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seized  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
▼ian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetori  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  ranst,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gns, Statilins,  and  Oabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  &ne  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
doBely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  AUobn^es,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  ^en  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res- 
ponsible for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating    Catiline   and  demanding    vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
firom    civil    war,  yet   the  general    conflagration, 
which   had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the    schemes    of  the   conspirators,    must    have 
brought  ruin   upon   the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.     The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and. the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  reg^  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.     After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which   the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  ejqpressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traiton.     Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentnlns  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capitdlt  and  the   others  were  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetorsL  On  the  ■el&ame  w^ 
the  high-oom  patrician  Lentohu,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gena,  was  stran^^  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  eommon  ezemtloDef^  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  hia  frte.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  whidi  was  aikerwarda 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  tha  Bib  of 
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While  these  things  were  goiqg  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amovnting 
to  two  legions,  althovigh  not  above  one-ionrth  part 
of  the  whole,  or  about  6000  men,  were  felly 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  dubs, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approadi  of  Antonins,  Catiline  fiaaring  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shifting  his  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  coUf- 
sion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disdplined  his  feUowers,  whose  numben  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  bis  banner, 
deeming  tiiat  it  might  prove  injurious  to  hia  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  what 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  Bat  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disdosures  that  had  tsken 
place  in  the  dty,  of  the  complete  sopprscsian  of 
the  plot,  and  of  Ute  execution  of  the  leadii^  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  from 
the  love  of  excitement  uid  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  dunk  away.  Those  who  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
OauL  But  this  movement  was  antkipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus  Celer,  who  guarded  Pieeanin 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  ta 
the  foot  of  the  hUls  that  he  might  intercept  &e  in* 
sorgents  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  vdiile 
Antonins  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  tamed  fiercdy 
on  his  punuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  hasard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success- 
ful, aU  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  wonld  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disafifected  districts 
until  some  diversion  in  his  fovour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  which  the  legions 
of  the  republic  wera  commanded  by  M.  PetieinB^ 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonins,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  dnpair,  anid 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assuled.  CatiUne,  in  this  his  last  fidd,  nobly  dis- 
charged the  duties  ci  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  fnnn  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  waa 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  Ibes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  found  after  the  strag- 
gle was  over  fiur  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  m 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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■tin  wMe  thdr  liabiioal  expntaon  of  nckleia 
daring.  Hit  adherenU,  to  die  number  of  3000, 
unitAted  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  hie  pott,  and  not  one  freebom  eitiaen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
auit.  The  victory  cost  the  coniukir  aimy  dear, 
for  an  the  bimvett  were  tlain  or  grioToosly 
wounded. 

Although  we  possets  only  a  one-tided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiimqr ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  inciediUe, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
little  better  than  a  mbric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, set  down  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii*  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  (e.  g.  Sail  CaL  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  art  evidently  vulgar 
exaggerations ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  hit  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
•hall  discover  no  reasonable  groimd  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  fiurts  at  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
•orroborated  in  all  the  roost  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  lourcet. 
Nor,  upon  a  dote  examination  into  the  circum* 
•tancet  of  the  indirldualt  concerned,  of  the  timet, 
and  of  the  ttate  of  public  feeling  and  public  morale, 
•hall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  dittinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himielf,  of  the 
motivet  by  which  he  was  stbnulated,  and  of  the 
cjilculationB  by  which  be  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulk,  he  was  made  fiuni- 
liar  irom  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  conttitutional 
formt  and  government  of  hit  country,  which  had 
been  to  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  hit  patron. 
Tho  wealth  quickly  acquired  wat  recklettly  tqnan* 
dered  in  the  indulgence  of  coarte  tentuality ;  and, 
although  hit  thattered  fortunet  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
wat  but  temporary ;  hit  pleasuret  were  too  costly ; 
a  oontiderable  portion  of  nit  ill-gotten  gaint  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juriet  who 
pronounced  hit  innocence,  and  hit  necettitiet  toon 
became  pretting.  The  remorte  too  produced  by 
bis  fi^htful  vicet  and  crimes — ^remorse  which  was 
b<»trayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye^ 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rite  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  firom  reflection,  and  teek  relief  in  fierce 
•xdteraent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conicioutnett 
of  thote  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admintion,  combined  with  the 
•xtentive  popularity  which  be  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  hit  agreeable  addrett,  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
tKeir  pleasttres,  must  have  tended  to  augment  hit 
oamcai  telf-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
•tiinulate  his  ambition.     How  soon  the  idea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  hit  thoushtt  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  ho 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  u 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  Actions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  port  tome  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  Uie  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  &me,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontentedi  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerfid,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  tenate  and  the 
equitet  or  capitalittt  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  ttability  of  the  government.  Moreover,  a 
wide-tpread  feeling  of  ditaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profiise  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoarda, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
thete  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  In  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderert  in  their  turn. 

Never  wat  the  executive  weaker.  The  tenata 
and  mogittratet  were  watting  Uieir  energiet  in 
petty  ditputet,  indifferent  to  &•  great  interettt  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troopt  of  Uie  repuUic,  wot  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  cahn.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  huge  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  greot 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  oonsds  and  the  ino»t 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverert  among  the  higher  rankt  would  have  at 
once  etpouted  hit  caute,  that  the  popukce  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thoutandt  of  ruined  and  de^erate  men  would  have 
ruthed  from  all  quartert  to  hit  tupport,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  coidd  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East.  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victoriout,  or,  at 
dl  eventt,  a  long  period  mutt  elapte,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiationt  or  retittanoe. 
Such  were  the  probabilitaet  which  led  on  Catilina 
to  haxard  all  np<m  one  great  throw ; — ^but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  wat  ruined, 
and  the  ttate  taved. 

(Sail  Catain. :    Dion  Catt.  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29—42;  Uv.  ^pU,  101,  102;  Cic.  m  Catiliih 
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L  ii.  liL  iv.,  pro  Stdla^  pro  Afwrma^  26, 26,  m  Fiton. 
2,  pro  Flace,  40,  pro  Plamc  87,  «<  ^tf.  i.  19,  iL  1, 
zii.  21,  XTL  14,  ad  Fam.  i.  9 ;  Sueton.  JvL  14 ; 
Pint.  Oie,  10-22,  OntATtN.  23.  Mutetns,  ad  Ok. 
Cat  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  anthorities  the 
namei  of  forty  penwns  connected  with  the  conapi- 
racy.  Dion  Cauios  is  Tery  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  leyelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  seneml  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  Ukt  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  derised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.     [Skvbrus.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  iuKirrection  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  54  ; 
bat  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  CatiTol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
tile  hibours  of  war  and  flight,  poiioned  hiuiself^ 
after  impieeating  cnrses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
B.  O.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  wbov/as  inroked 
mnder  the  name  of  divut  QUhu  paier  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thooghtfnlness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augnstin.  Db  CML  Dei,  iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
210  with  L.  Poreius  Licinos,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  braaen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  CUuidius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign i^gainst  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Lir.  xxTii.  6,  43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  X.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na^ 
tive  of  Qallia  Transpadaaa  (Insnber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Remm  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  b.  c.  45  {ad  Fam. 
XV.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  coneapondent  about  the  '^spectra 
Catiana,**  that  is,  the  stl^wAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Qnintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  **in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucnndus  auctor.**  The  old 
commentators  on  Horsoe  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  aatire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  hare 
given  above.  It  appears  oertmn,  however,  firom 
the  words  of  Cioero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  cot  have  been  written  until  aeyend  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
the  court  [  W.  R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  small 
▼olume  which  commonly  bean  the  title  **  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribns  ad  Filinm.**  It 
commences  with  a  prefiwe  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  leisons 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro- 
yerb*like  injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  such 
as  "parentem  ama,^  "diligentiam  adhibe,"  ^^jus* 
jurandum  serve,**  ud  the  Ske,  which  ate  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a  se> 
ries  of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophUiegm  being  enaa> 
dated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  ooUectioa 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  eecond,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  ate  attached  short  metrical 
prefiaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  fbnn  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  o^  conflicting  opinions  whidi  have 
been  entertained  by  schohurs  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  aaaigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ansonius,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  OctaTins,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  peraom^es. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  <$  Latin  composition,  and  declared  te  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  characterised 
as,  vrith  few  exceptions,  a  fomgo  of  vapid  trash. 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discorered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  tnwed  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  BiUe ;  while  others 
find  the  dearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thorovghly  mt- 
bned  with  Pagan  creeds  and  ritesL  In  ao  for  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  oonoemed, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  little 
hesitation  in  bdievinff  tiiat  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Laurentius  VaUa,  and 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless;  and 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  i»> 
partial  eye,  will  readily  peroeire  that,  maldi^  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  cotruptioaa, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  die  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matten  under  discussion,  it  will  be 
soflidont  to  state  what  focts  we  can  actually  pro>ve. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sop- 
podtions  alluded  to  aboye  has  been  ingemoaaly 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refitted,  would  in  it- 
self lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  oppodte  interpretatioas  most  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  episde  ad> 
dressed  by  Vindidanus,  Comes  Arvhiatrauni,  to 
Vakntinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  eeitain  sack 
roan  nsed  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cato 
**  Corporis  exigna  (leg.  anxilinm)  medico  ooanutta 
fideU-— 
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a  line  wbich  is  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  tlit  next  allu- 
alon  is  in  Isidonu,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  qffieiperda  (see  iy.  D.  42) ; 
aud  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temponuy  with  Charlemagne,  who  dtes  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  d.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  ** philoso- 
pher Cato.^  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  fiuniliailv  known  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  fourth  centnrv,  and  recognised  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  mamier,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
ZHon^pimt  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
In  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  aod  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
boweTer,  that  the  combination  XHonytiut  Cato  is 
•xceedingly  suspicious,  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frMjuently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fiishion  among  libertini,  it  wu  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  freedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others;  bat  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xL  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
AfarUnu  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  {H,  N, 
xrix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
Doranoe  onea  for  alL 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Otto  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  tide  of  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  the  BnUtu^  and  the  Laelku^  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Caio^  OMi  de  lAberie 
eduixmdiMm 

Lsstly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Virgil  and  Luean,  that  we  have  hero  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
dear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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folse  quantity  in  the  first  sylhdile  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Locan^s 
poem« 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  accotmt  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
(»Uection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenbuig  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Morali- 
9aiu8,  Cato  MoraUuimuay  Cato  Carmen  de  Moributf 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  coUeo- 
tion  of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maxhnus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extm* 
vagant  bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worUi  kno¥iring. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  transition  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  tha 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  Thk  ]£ooKa 
CALLYO  Cathon,  Tromioted  oiUe  qf  Frencke  into 
Englyash  by  WUtiam  Caaeion  m  thabby  of  WeO- 
myttn  ike  tfere  of  our  lorde  Bicccclxxxiij  and  Hie 
fynt  yere  of  Ihe  regne  qf  Kyng  B^fckard  Ike  Ihyrde 
xxiij  day  ofDeeembre,  From  the  prefoce  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accompUshed  in  verse.  ^  Hera 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex.**  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printen  Caio  Magmu^  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus^  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  foF> 
mer,  composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  tne  Se- 
cond, about  1 180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracto  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  1}/poffrcqMoal  Antiquities,  vol 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton*8  ffiatory  of  Rnylifk 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PaaCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
fomily  of  the  plebeian  Poicia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below.  Now  1.] 


SnufMA  Catonum. 

1.  VL  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  195,  Cens.  &  c.  184, 

married  1.  Licinia.     2.  Salonia. 

I 


2.  If.  Porcine  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design.  &  CL 
162,  married  Aemilia. 

I 


3i  M.  Poreius  Cato  SaloniantOL 
Pr. 


I 


us 


CATa 
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I 

^  M.  Poicius  Cato»        5.  C.  Porcitts  CfttOt 
CofbB.ali8.  Cos.  &C.  114. 

I 

8.  M.  PMciui  Cato,  Pr. 


i 


6.  M.  PordoB  Cato,  Tr. 
PL  married  LWia. 


1 


7.  L.  Ponaw  Ctta^ 
C0&  BL  c.  89. 


9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  UUcensU,  Pr.  &  c.  54, 
married  1.  Atilia. 
2.  Marcia. 

I 


10.  Porda,  married 
L.  Domiiiuf 
Ahenobarbos. 


1 1.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulua. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


I 
12.  M.  Porcius 

Cato,  died 

B.  C.42. 


I 
13.  Porcius 

Cata 


I 
14.  Porcia. 


I 

15.  A  son  or 
daughter. 


16.  a  Porrius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  b.  c.  56. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Cbnsorius,  was  bom  at 
Tuseulum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latiam,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  fiither  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grandiktlier  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  fire  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
dan  of  Rome  nerer  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato\s 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  fiunily,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
r^arded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  souL  Early  in 
fife,  he  so  fitr  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  o£^  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
{Cato  Mqf,  1 ),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Prisciis,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagadty,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  dvil  and  political  af&irs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  Uter  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence^  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  imt^ed  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  tne  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  {Amie,  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  GelL  xvii  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato^s  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  e.  c.  149.     How  fiur  we 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cioero  {Seneet 
4),  Cato  was  bom  s.  c  234,  in  the  year  precedii^ 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
dus  and  M.  Manilius.  Pliny  {H.  JV.  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  autLors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  Maximss 
(viiL  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Oat.  Mcq.  lo) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge- 
rated age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {Cat.  Mcq.  1)  on  the  assert- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  thiU  he  serred 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  Mm,  but  was  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  would 
take  back  Cato^s  1 7th  year  to  b.  a  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato's 
statement  reooncileable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal'i 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  tiie  death  of 
his  fiither  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  heredi- 
tary estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healtliful  exercise,  superintending  and  sharing 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  sn 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  afier  three 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  whose 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were 
freah  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  adnuntion  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  not 
wanting:  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  hit 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  events  of  Cato^s  early  military  life. 
In  B.  c.  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Dramsnn 
{Oesck.  RofM^  V.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabius 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Camnanis, 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.    The  old 
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fleiMnil  admitted  the  young  noldier  to  the  hononr  of 
■ntimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabius  communi- 
cated the  Talued  resulta  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  hiB  own  personal  and  political 
[mrtkilities  and  dislike*  into  tne  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentom,  b.  a  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabios.  Two  yean 
later,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  aocom- 
panied  the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
drubal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisire  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metanrus,  where  Haadrubal  was 
slain. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  &rm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  fiiring  like  lus  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  fiumers  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognised  his  abilities  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  wilUng  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  recuperatores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rule* 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato^s  Sabine  him  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  his  old-fiEuhioned  principles. 
Flnccus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
who  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilisation  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  fiunilies, 
whose  w^th  was  correspondent  with  their  illus> 
trious  birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acts  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
honours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  oflice 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  nhilosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
taixe  vrith  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
phioed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
marks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Marcellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  hlar 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion ;  Cato^s  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
yoimg  and  rising  men.     He  had  observed  Cato^s 
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martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue*  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prised  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensio 
success  was  almost  the  ouy  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transpkint  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eageriy 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  beoune  a 
candidate  for  office.  • 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  afifected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato^s  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow* workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exkenciea 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  fisvourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  i^ 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  woridly  aoocess 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self-suffiaency,  and  pre- 
judice,—if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  schoUuns, — ^if  he  disdain- 
ed  or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — ^if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — ^if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  B.  c.  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  iskmd 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelios  were  i^pointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.      Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 

given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy  V 
ome,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  repotted  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio^ 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf  ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  doiounoed  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com* 
mission  was  sent  upon  the  coropbdnt  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  heen  cmelly  opprMied 
by  Pleminins,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  aaya  not 
a  word  of  Cato*B  interference  in  this  tnouaetion, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  oorrapting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  LocrL     (LIt.  xxiz.  19,  &c) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  worii  of  Cornelius  Nepoe, 
•tates  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.     (Aur.  Vict.  d«  Vir,  III.  47.) 

In  B.  a  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
5 are  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
npiter.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infiintry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  eariiest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  fru^ity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnised  with 
decent  thrift  ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  nnsparing 
severity,  and  the  usuren  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  some  time  completely  snbdoed, 
Irat  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improl»ble  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelins  Victor  (de  Vtr.IlL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-iashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  fiuxlts  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
nationiU  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  B.  a  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaocus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  pkoe. 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  a.  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fnndanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant aflhirs  of  state  excited  fiir  less  interest  and 
seal  than  this  singular  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.     Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldnoM  to  accost  and  fanplofB  the  pnatoBiBt 
consuls  and  other  magistratesL  Even  Fhoats  «»• 
vered,  but  his  coUesgne  Cato  was  inezorsble,  sad 
made  an  ongallant  and  characteristic  speech,  dM 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernised,  is 
givm  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recossnt  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  law 
was  abolished  by  the  sufihtge  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
nirum,  bedisened  with  their  now  Intimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affiur  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintsined 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  oonsistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  hit 
popularity,  set  vejl  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  nulitaiy 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiouslj, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilsnce, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Liry 
(lib.  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  ane^ 
dotes  of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victtnis,and  the 
frequent  execution  of  mercOeas  rozsMts.  The  pcdi- 
tical  elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
fint  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citixen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cato. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  componctioDS 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performaaoe 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spam 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  th« 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stem  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hoDow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  &  c.  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  more 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonioas  eeonomy. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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Tkt  ntnni  ci  Cato  appewa  to  IwTe  been  aeeei»> 
mted  by  the  enmity  of  P.  Sdpio  Africanut,  wbo 
mw  ocmaul,  b.  c.  194,  and  i«  laid  to  hare  coveted 
the  command  of  the  proyince  in  which  Cato  waa 
leapitig  renown.  There  is  some  Tariance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  peendo>Nepot)«  and  Plntarch  (OaL 
Afty,  IIX  in  their  aocounts  of  this  tnmaaction. 
The  former  aHerto  that  Scipio  was  unsuceeesfiil  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul 
sliip,  in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  hitter 
relates  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  snoeeed  him, 
but,  not  being  aUe  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censnze  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
passed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xzziv.  43^  that 
B,  c.'194.  Sex.  Digitins  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
tinoe  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Africsnus.  The  notion  that  A&icanns  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  iVoMM  was  appointed,  &  a  194,  to  the  Ut- 
tenor  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul ;  and 
the  existing  ftagniento  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  nme 
speech  under  diiierent  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  {Cat  Maf,  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
Longns  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46'),  and  in  b.  c.  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
small  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  B.  a  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  iMatus?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul M\  Acilius  Gkbrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Cireece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  S^ria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopybie,  which  led  to  the  downfidl  of  Antio- 
chus, Qito  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waite  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur> 
prised  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy*s  Aeto> 
lian  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromns,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
bills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  fisvour  of  the  Romana  After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fiict  resta  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  oflen- 
aive  to  modem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
snd  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Qlabrio  to  announce  the 
auocessful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
his  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  report  in  the  senate  before  Uie  anival  of 
L.  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  had  been  seat  off  from  Grseee  a  few  days  b^ 
fcie  him.    (Liv.  sbxvL  21.) 

It  waa  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  onder 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  i^ypear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Diumann,)  b^on  the 
battle  of  Thermopybwi,  that  Cato  waa  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Pattrae,  and  Aegium,  from  sidbg 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  ha  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  fivm  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  kingt  addreased 
them  in  a  Latin  qieech,  which  waa  ezphuned  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhqia  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi< 
losopher,  and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per> 
haps,  on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
affiur  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  Umguage,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic .  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  waa  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  B.  a  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  waa 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
oceunin  Cicero  {pro  Murem.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  avent, 
history  is  silent  **  Nunquam  cum  Scipione  asset 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  muliereulis  bellandnm 
esse  arbitrarotur.**  That  Cicero  waa  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  **  cum  Scipione,**  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  B.  c.  1 89,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetdia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extnct 
(preserved  by  Festus,  i.  «.  Om/orvs),  from  his 
speech  '*  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Theimum.**  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  &  c.  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  b.  c 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  b.  &  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thexmus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  waa  afterwarda  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  lagurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fiibricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagemente,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  tiie  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  thai 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sttp* 
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plieft.  (Oell.  ziiL  24,  z.  3.)  Gate's  oppotition 
•aooeufol ;  but  the  passage  of  Festos  already  i»- 
liMied  to  shews  that,  after  his  retom  firom  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thennus,  who  was  tribune  b.  c  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  a  188. 

In  B.  a  189,  Cato  and  his  old  tnend  L.  Valerius 
Flaocos  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censop> 
ship,  and,  among  their  oompetitois,  was  their 
former  general  M\  Acilios  Ohd)rio.  Olabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  detex^ 
mined  to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeaTours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  haying  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochos  to  his  own  use^  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  «een  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
bat  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Oiabrio*s  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamimnns  and  M.  Mareellus. 

Cito  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  fiulore.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  putxoniied  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repognant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  chazgea, 
fonnd  fimlt  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic.  7\t$o.  L  2),  and  impairing  military  dia- 
cipline,  by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
▼alorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (QelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessfrd,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanns  was  chaiged  with 
having  received  sums  of  numey  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  dlowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  zxzviii  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zaraa.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  othen  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanns,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
•peak  in  &vour  of  a  proposition  which  was  adcu- 
iated  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  agunst  L.  Scipio  Asi»- 
ticns.  By  his  influence  a  {debiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  iq»point  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  chaige  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transoctions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.     [SciPia] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
ux  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  I*  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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lior.  He  was  loud  in  hb  promises  or  tiuwlitf 
rsfenn,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  profesaians  of  his  paist  lik 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  penonal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  lunrf, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismaasge- 
ment  of  the  public  finanwM.  Notwithstsnduig 
the  comlnned  opposition  of  the  six  other  csndi- 
dates,  he  obtained  the  oensonhip^  b.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  ll  Valerius  Flaoou 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato*s  life.    He  sp- 
plied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  oiemies  he  was  making.    He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoin, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  commnnicstiofls 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dweUings  and  irr^te 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  paUi- 
cani  for  the  fiiurm  of  the  tazes,  and  diminished  tht 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertaken 
of  public  works.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  &r  in  his  reforms,  from  consideiuig 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  ofSw  than  the  securitj 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  dream- 
stances  of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doiiU 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  hat 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinaiy  admnis* 
trative  fiiculties  of  Cato  could  haye  soooessfiillj 
grappled.     He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  friture  life  was  troubled  by  their  baa 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.    After  his  oeinsocibip» 
he  waa  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  st  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  miocondnct  is 
this  department  of  his  ofiioe,  and  condemned  ts 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talenU  (Plut  Oat,  M^f.  10),  m  ia 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.    Though  he  was  s^ 
cosed  no  fewer  than  forty-four  timea  during  ths 
course  of  his  life,  this  u  the  only  reoorded  is- 
Btanoo  in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  hi& 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  hii 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  Hs 
directed  nnauUioriaed  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour  of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  finm  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  oncere 
mpnious  indecency  and  want  of  religious  feeUnf 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  talwn  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  luatral  oenias» 
young  slaves,  purchssed  at  10,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  tunes  their  cost*  vA 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  i 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mo^ 
of  imposing  a  rate  m  three  per  cent  The  sssw 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dresa,  fwnitiBe» 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  assBs.  (Lit.  zzxxx.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  ntmg  were  anciently  «< 
usually  confined  to  n$  mamapit  such  waa  dearly 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  oei^ 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompramising.  He  most 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Qnintxns  Fb- 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  fixmer  suooess- 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  fv 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  moat  disguefr> 
ing  profligacy  (Liv.  xxxix.  42, 4S ;  Plut  OaL  A/i^l  7| 
Cic  Sen^cU  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  tlie  W« 
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ftale  of  monb  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
ciued  to  innte  the  degraded  wretch  to  reaume  hie 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  oonwilara.  He  degraded  Manilioa,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  hie  wife  in  hia 
daughter**  pretence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato*t 
Btr&nge  statement  at  to  his  own  practice  (Plat. 
Cuta,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Baliac  (cited  by  Bayle,  «.  n,  Porciut)  ejq^ns  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjeetnxally  read,  L.  Porcine 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censon  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  ttti  animi  sententia,  tn  uxorem  babes  ?** 
**  Non  hercule,**  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
'*  ex  mei  animi  sententia.**  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  sge  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  pkoe  at  the  muster. 
(Did,  AmL  f.  «.  EqmUm.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
rius  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  (Fest  «.  «.  Stata,)  Several  othen 
he  dqpcaded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  Utter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  sppear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  un&irly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  renuMrkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chieflv  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  sliew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father^s 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invecUves  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutareh.    {OUo^  1) 

Uvf^w^  vovSaWniir,  ^XoiMctf/ifiaror,  odM  Btu^rra 
lUpiaw  els  cU8i|ar  U^pcM^ni  Zix*^^"^ 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  b.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orcbia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
B.  c.  169  (according  to  Cicero,  Sened.  5,  or  several 
yean  earlier,  according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
Epit.  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Ijex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  foroign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
ooremon  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
uhabitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  u  money 
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at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  fc  iced  the 
provincial  formen  to  supply  the  Romans  with  com 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  a.  c  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
nimself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  vohmtai^ir  exile.  (Li v. 
xliiL2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorised 
acts  of  a  few  fectious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaflfoction  towards  the  Roman  aims  in  the 
wan  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Oellius 
(viL  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  {Brutui^  85),  was  scarcely  iJ)le  sufficiently 
to  f4>preciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnesses,vulgarism8,arehaisms,and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — ^it  worked — it  came  home  to  men*s 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  tliought,  the  harmony  of 
hingnage,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.    He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
Uie  Greek  bmguago.     Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thuey- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.   In  many  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.     It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  at  Brun- 
disium,  b.  c  166,  forbade  Icings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  reoeived  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  dedared  that, 
**•  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals.**    He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  OredLS,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natursl 
enemies.    He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  ttatemeot 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  tlie  expulsion  of  phvsi 
cians  from  the  city.   When  Athens  sent  Cameades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  ne«^ 
tiate  a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  ua 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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CQmpeniation  to  the  Oropianft,  Curneadet  excited 
great  attention  by  his  philoeophkal  oonyenation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pemicioiis 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  hersel£ 
*^  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  justr 
ly  gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts.** 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jeakras  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — '*'  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible.** 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  neariy  1,000, 
includii^  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rone,  B.  c.  167,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behariour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — ^he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  groand, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  **  Have 
vre  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shaU  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?** 
When  the  exiles  iiirther  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  mm^ 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  haye 
been  neariy  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  CselingA,  though  some  aUowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demesr 
nour,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speechM  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense* 

Etou  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  a  a  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Caxsius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  nnbmken 
strength,  vrith  unfaltering  Yoice,  and  with  un> 
shaken  memory.  **  How  hard  it  is,**  he  said, 
^  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!**  (Val  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint 
Olio,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  viraa  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarzanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthi^ian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
diaaw  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 
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aguntt  the  claim  of  Masinissa  to  part  of  their 
dominions.     Scipio  Nasica  thought  Uiat  no  tttsm 
belK  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  sain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affidrs.    When  the  ten  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted   territory,  they  offered  their   artntrstion, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidoioe  in  H»- 
man  justice.      The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  n^ike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  the 
frontier.    They  then  entered  the  dty,  and  ssv 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  since 
its  conquest    by  the   elder    Africanus.      Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  assettr 
ing  that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  ss 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  eariy  ripe  figs  fron 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  npon  the  floor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assemUed  fothoi, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  *^  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  tkite 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to 
our  Trails.**    From  ^at  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  Tote  in  the  senate,  thoogh 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  rektion  to  Carthsge, 
his  woids  were  *^  I  Tote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,**  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  rersion  of 
Florus  (iL  15)  *"  Delenda  est  Carthago.**    Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Do*- 
thage  in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
diedc  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  **  let  Carthage  be.**    (Lir.  £!piL  xlviiL 
xlix.;  Appian,  «U  BfU,  Ptm,  69 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xv. 
17.)   This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  whs 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  a  Resssa 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  qnesticn— 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import' 
ance  to  the  welfiire  of  tlie  state.  (Tac.  Amt,  iL  SJL) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  todi  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  bat  unsuccessAil 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Galba.  This  perfidioni 
genera],  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanisn 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  foith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathua,  the  future  avenger  of  his  nation. 
Galba  pretended  to  hare  discovered  that,  uider 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con- 
certed an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  aoifuittal 
chiefly  through  ^e  compoMion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weejnng  sons  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  poweffnl  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7tk  book  cf 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  befoce  his 
death,  b.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic.  Bnrfsi, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licinia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  son, 
IC  Pordus  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
eohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  thov^  he  was 
a  fiuthful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  '^sen- 
tentia^  dia  Catonis**  proves  that  he  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  te 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  his 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  In  which 
a  patron  could  command  his  dient,  and  a  fiithcc 
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AiMw  of  his  daughter,  it  ding|Mdi>ly  ezempBiwd 
in  Platareh^s  graphic  account  of  the  intenriaw  be- 
tween Cato  and  Saloniiu  which  decided  the  match. 
The  Tifloroat  old  man  had  completed  hit  eightieth 
year  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  eon,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
SalonianoB,  the  grandfiuher  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  &ther,  and 
took  the  whole  chaigo  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  heU 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
**  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi  ;^  so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
pRTont  combination  and  to  govem  them  the  more 
easily,  he  intentionaUy  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
chase out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  shives,  whom  they 
tramed,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit. 
After  sapping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
chastised  them  with  thouff  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometunes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sold  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  tlirough  his  campaiffn  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  leffc  the  country,  Uiat  the  state  might 
not  be  chaiged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrsnnous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated g^iatorial  shows.  They  were  only  specH 
mens  of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  pateifiunilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up^  and 
hod  not  hb  fri^al  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endear 
Toured  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  r»- 
guiring  that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
aflfable  and  social.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
rich it 

Cum  Imgua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  proinlerit 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  cariiaat 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  chissicai 
Utetature.  Naevius  died  when  he  waa  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Phuitus  when  he  waa  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  (tf  Terencek 
who  was  bom  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  wtak  De  Re  RuaUoa,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  rehiting  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre* 
cepta,  including  the  S3rmpathetic  cure  and  the  ver* 
bal  charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cake;  the  form  of  a 
contrsct;  tiie  descriptbn  of  a  tool;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowera.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rnstioae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato*s  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  beug  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  Apopktkgffmaiat  for  example^  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Catena  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion*a 
Cbfoatma,  Otftt  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer*s  OrotomM  Romatwrmm  FroffrnmUa^ 
Turici,1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  an  commented  upon  by  Majansius  {ad  XX JC 
JCto§) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  fiither.  Other  juridical  fitigments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  *'  firuchstUcke 
ausdenSchrifren  derRomischenJuristen,**  p.44,&G. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  **  Origines,^*  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  CatOi 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
autlior;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  tiUe.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato^s  death, 
(Nepos,  Cato^  8.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Oellius, 
and  Pliny  (//.  N,  viii.  3),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relates;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.    According  to 
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Didnyutu  (1 74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
in  the  132nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
fint  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Krauae'k  VUae  H  Proffmatta  Vet.  Hid.  Rom.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Comeliiu  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelins  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Liry,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxiz.  40). 
Some  fiicts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  eqiecially  from  his  Goto  Mc^jctr  or  de 
SetteehUej  and  his  Brutus.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  rirtue,  and 
few  names  occur  ofWner  in  the  cUssics  than 
his.  Much  haa  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
modems.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  JwoemUa  of  Theodore  Beaa.  Majansins 
(oJ  XXX  JQm)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetsers  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic  deSeutcL  p.  256,  &&; 
De  M.  PoreU  OaUmk  Vita  Studiie  el  Scrip^  in 
Schneider*s  **Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,^  vol  i  pars 
tL  init ;  Bayle,  DicL  $.v,Poreiu$;  Krause,  Vitae ei 
Fragm.  &c  pp.  89-97;  O.  E. Weber,  Commentatio  de 
M. Form CtiiomsC^maorii  Vita et Mifribue^Bwsaat^ 
1831 ;  and  OerhM^,  Seipio  und  Co/o,  in  Schweita- 
msebes  Museum  f  iir  historische  Wissensdiaften, 
1837 ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Geeck,  Honuj  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  PoiiauB  Cato  Licinianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  lus  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thenoe  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  fiither  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  younff  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  peraaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  sUive 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  a.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  leoion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  lie  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  fether,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Qf.  I  11.)  I n  b.  c  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pyd^  under  the  consul 
AemiUuB  Paullus,  whose  daoghter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
lie  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat. 
M<y.  20;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
S  16 ;  Frontin.  Strot,  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troopa  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  appkuse  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  dischaive  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  m 
a£ter  his  discharge  he  was  no  logger  a  soltUer. 
(Plut  Qmuitt.  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appean  to  have  devoted  hun- 
self  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  ha  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In.tbe  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origim  Juris  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  Pnbiias 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **■  Hos  sectatos 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M«  Cato,  princeps 
Porciae  femiliae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plnrimi 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur.**  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Cauor, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devotii^  one 
to  each  succession  of  iurists,  and  the  word  Deimie 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Censer 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  aid  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catoa,  fether 
and  son  (ear  quUjm)^  the  subsequent  jurists  tmosd 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpidua,  in  thst 
passage  of  Oellius  (xiii.  1 8)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  req)ect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  femily,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
^egregios  de  juris  disciplina  librot.**  Festns  («.  e. 
Mundus)  cites  the  oommentarii  juris  civilisoCCaio, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1. 
iL  4.  §  1)  cites  Cato's  15th  book.  Cicero  (eU  OnL 
u.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introdndag 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persona 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  Sk  98. 
§  1)  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter> 
cakry  month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  icgula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  oii- 
lem  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  wilL  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  waa  a  particu- 
kr  case  of  a  more  general  maxim :  **  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractn  temporis  non  potest  eonvaln- 
eere.**  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  nmder 
it  likely  that  Uie  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Di)tc>^a. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12),— *^  Apod 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  refert  antiquitas,** — it  niay 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatusi,  about  a.  c 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  feth«r,  who  bore  hu 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  gronnd  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral.  (Liv.  EfiL 
48 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  SeMd.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtoe^  L  1— US  ;  E.  U 
Hamier,  de  Regula  CUtowtewe,  Heidelbh.  1820; 
Dmmaun's  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus,  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  ^l«fin,  vu 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  his  iather  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  fether  when  be 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  prsetot^ 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (OelL  xiii  19* 
Plut  Cai.  M<^.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  elder  son  of  Ckto  Lici- 
nianus. [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfethcr,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  a.  c  118,  hd 
was  consul  with  Q.  Bftarcius  Rex,  and  in  the  cam 
year  died  in  Afirica,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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polMbly  for  the  purpoM  of  atninging  the  difierences 
between  the  hein  of  Micipsa  in  Numidim.  (Gell. 
ziiL  19;  Lit.  i^it^  Izii.) 

5.  C  PoRCXUS  Cato,  yoonger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
dnianoB  [No.  2],  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  a 
middling  orator.  {Bnit.  28.)  In  hia  yoath  he 
wu  a  follower  of  Tib.  Oiacchne.  In  &  a  114, 
be  waa  eonanl  with  AciUnt  Balboa,  and  in  the 
•ame  year  obtained  Macedonia  aa  hia  pronoce. 
In  Thiace,  he  fooght  nmacceMliilly  aoainst  the 
Srordied.  Hia  anny  waa  ent  off  in  ttie  monn- 
taina»  and  he  hinuelf  eccaped  with  difficulty, 
thooah  Anunianna  Maroellinua  erroneonBly  states 
that  he  waa  shun,  (xxtil  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endeaToured  to  indemnHy  him- 
aelf  by  eztortiona  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  waa 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  serred  aa  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jngnrtha  in  Africa,  where  he  waa  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  chaige,  in  b.  c.  1 10,  he  went  to  Tanaco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb,  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  ( VelL  Pat  iL  8 ;  Entrop. 
iv.  24 ;  Cic  M  Verr.  iii.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  PoRCiua  Cato,  son  of  No.  S,  and  fiUher 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
proscriptions  he  did  not  lire  to  see.  He  waa 
tribunns  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
prsetorship.  (Oell.  ziii.  19 ;  PluL  Oa.  Mim.  l-a) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  fitr  a  Tender  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  aibitfaria,  in  which  Calpumius  waa  pkuntiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  phuntiff,  haTing 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mens  Caelia  because  it  obstructed  the 
anspioea,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giTing 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recoTor  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  fiiTour  of  the  purchaser.  (Dis  CMC 
ilL  16.) 

7.  L.  Poaaus  Cato,  the  son  of  Na  9,  and 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  b.  c.  100,  he  waa 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  It.  Apuleius  Satuminua,  and  assisted 
in  rejectinff  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellua  Numidiais.  In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompeiui  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
lubble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  pretang  of  one  C  Titius.  He  lost 
hia  life  in  an  unlucky  dcirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
near  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  waa  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achieTements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brjan  Tictoiy  of  Marius  the  father.  (LiT.  BpiL 
IxxT. ;  Oros.  t.  17.) 

8.  M.  PoRCiua  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  cunde  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  gOTemment  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.     (OeU.  xiil  19.) 

9.  M.  PoRcitTS  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
great-grandson  of  Cato  Uie  Censor,  and  sumamed 
ITticensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
bom  &  c.  95.     In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  hii 
motherSi  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  moUier  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence;  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  dtiaenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  waa  endeaTouriqg  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  phiyfuUy  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  Uiey  would  not  take  his  part 
with  Uieir  undo.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Dmsus  lost  his  life  n.  c  91,  Cato 
could  not  haTO  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affiurt  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
haTO  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  Talue  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  waa  placed  un- 
der the  chaige  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctiTe  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organised  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusiTo  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serre,  and  fed,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiTing  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena* 
ciously.  His  temper  was  like  his  intdlect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  oUmed.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Thrragihont  hia  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  ahnost  unconsdous  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  firom  passing 
OTenta.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
drcnmstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childiali 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled^  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocid  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gaTO  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  dT  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulhi,  his  late  father^a 
fnend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  Sulh^s  house  made  it  re* 
semble  (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groana 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  ^  Why  dues  no  one  kin 
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that  tynnt?**  <*Becsase,**  answered  Sarpedoo, 
**iiien  fear  him  more  ttrongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
**  Why  then,**  tnbjoined  &to,  **  would  yon  not  let 
me  haTo  a  twoid,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  coimtry  to  ueedom  ?**  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lett  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  reoeired  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fii- 
ther*B  fortone,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contncted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  Ha  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  Iiixuiy  and  was  aocoa- 
tomed  to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  fiiTour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  nursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour 01  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoicib  The  yirtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  Justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  fiirour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Difiering  widely  in  disposition  and  natnral  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more*  by  excessive  toiL  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  friends  wen  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  iUness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  honn 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  [Hreferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  riui 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
jmblic  afler  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
his  twentieth  jrear,  his  insepanUe  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
vras  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippins  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Oito.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  tiie  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  refonning  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  nndegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  fint  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribimes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  mudi  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  eariy  diiappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Sdpio,  who  broke  off  the  mateh.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 
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I  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  agamst  Sdpio  in  Mtin- 
cal  iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Aulia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  diTons 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  bonie  him  two  diO- 
dren. 

He  served  his  firet  campaign  as  a  v^nnteer,  ac 
72,  under  the  coatnl  Gellius  PoUicola,  in  the  arr- 
vile  war  of  Spartacua.  He  joined  the  aimj  nther 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Ca^o,  who  was  tribusn 
militom,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  IKc 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dit- 
tinguishing  himself;  but  his  observation  of  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  mvcr 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  roAised  on  the  ground  thst  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  W 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  croes-giained,  bat  bb 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  nuch 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualitiei 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  pecaliv 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  be  hsd 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  became  a  candtdste 
fixr  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomendatores.  He 
was  dected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  proprsetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  Ms  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rationil 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  hanh  punishmento  or  lavish  bribea 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament. Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  phiW- 
sopher  Athenodoms,  sumamed  Cordylion,  was  st 
Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  is 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  penoading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deoned  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  dty,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offen  of  friendship  sod 
sodety  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  aerere  mis- 
fortune, and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  bit 
philosophy.  Sovilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thraca.  Cslo 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  stonay 
weather  from  Thessalonica ;  but  he  did  not  axrifs 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excesdve.  He  csa- 
braced  the  corpse  with  tean  and  cries,  and  spsred 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeral.  He 
sent  back  to  the  provindals  their  preferred  gifU  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odoun  and  predons 
vestmento  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memoiy  of  Caepio  a  polished  moniun«it  (A 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his 
friends*  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  thst 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offices. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offisr  himself  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  pot  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the 
details  of  his  duties,     lie  was  able  to  puichase  lei 
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(We  talento  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
accuuiiU  of  the  quaestonhip  from  the  time  of  SuUa, 
and  thia  he  attentively  perused.  Further,  he 
made  hinaelf  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  rehiting 
to  the  pubik  treaeure.  Armed  with  thit  know- 
ledge, he  waa  elected  to  the  quaettonhip.  The 
•cribea  and  nboidinata  clerks  of  the  tnaauiy,  ao- 
cnalooMd  to  the  routine  of  official  butineM  and 
official  documeota,  relied  upon  their  own  expo* 
lienoe  and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  i&le  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  ootot 
finr  mnch  finsnd  and  abuse,  and,  in  qute  of  the  re- 
sistanoe  which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  indiTiduals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debt!  that  wen 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  efiectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  fidsi6cation  of  the  deczees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  leceiTed  Uood-money 
from  SuUa  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  ofiended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiaUtv  and  upon  consistent 
prindple,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct  By  his  honest  and  de- 
temined  administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sur^^t  and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citiaens. 

It  is  probable  that  aflter  the  tennination  of  his 
qnaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  fiither^s 
friend,  fiur,  as  Drumann  has  observed  {Geaduckte 
Homa^  V.  p.  167),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestorship,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  apparel  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  feorived  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato^s  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  no  cordiality  in  PompeyV  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  iuTited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato^  offiared  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  lus  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Pessinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself^ 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfiiction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  he  le- 
jected  this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato*s  return  to  Rome,  b.  c.  63^  he  found 
Lucullus,  who  had  manied  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Servilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Mithridates.  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
JHemmius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Cato  was  now  looked  upon  by  many  06  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  wd  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
waa  hastiming  finom  P<Nnpey*s  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  aflker  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  m  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arriinsl  of  Metellus  to  a  thmiderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey*s  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  hit  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  lus 
first  acts  afler  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muxaena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
oomitia;  but  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Cnusus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  fiumous  year 
of  Cicero*s  consulship)  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline^s  conspira^.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  tnat  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  JMiter  patriae.  It  was  Cato*s  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar*s 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
CatoV  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture* 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  wiili 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutiirch 
(CbtfoA#Mior, 23)  speaks  of  Cato^s  speech  as  extunt, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  shortrhmid 
writen  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust*s  own,  but  that  the  fsU)ricated  speeches 
differ  oonsidenbly  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  CatUine^s  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  sevenil 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  hod  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  thuir 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sui> 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  requirpd  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caeasr,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  witli  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  d» 
feat  this  combination,  but  the  measises  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  whkh  pro> 
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voted  the  yiews  of  deaur,  who  turned  erery  com- 
hination  of  OTents  to  the  purpowt  of  hit  own 
agstandiaement,  and  availed  himeelf  at  onoe  of  the 
influence  of  Pompej  and  the  wealth  of  CxaMot. 
The  state  of  politiod  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
have  retarded  the  downfidl  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitntion,  clinging  in 
piactioe  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding  political  genius.  Lncnllns  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  inflnenoe 
orer  the  anny,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  efiectnal  support  Oato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  nnmbered  among  its 
leaders ;  bat  neither  he  nor  his  chief  eoadjotors  in 
the  same  canse,  Catnlns  and  Cicero,  ooald  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resonrces  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisifli  He  was  fiff  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  Uteratue  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  finr  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Mesritts,  the  dandng-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performnnces  in  their  accustomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corraption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  most  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Pbto 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
pontion  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  l^ons 
against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  B.  c.  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
Ii.  Flavius  to  reward  Pompey*s  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renoimced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sUite8n«:n  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desirpd 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the  commonwealth. 
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Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  Uf 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts,  he  still  was  found  is 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindraoee  to  the  designs  tl 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassusi  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  tmt 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
jdansible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominioiu, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reunttinff  the  island  to  the  R<naan  empire,  and  re- 
storing m  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  messares, 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  nn- 
neoessary  shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  pot  an  end 
to  his  lire  by  poison,  and  Calo  took  peaceable  po»> 
session  of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasnres  at 
the  highest  price,  oflfiendinff  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themsdves  by  cheap  baigaini. 
After  restoring  the  Bysantine  oxiIm,  and  sticoeis- 
fnlly  aooompliidiing  a  cmnmission  whidL,  howeTcr 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  B.  a  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  Uius  acquired.  This  very 
treasaie  anerwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caeaar, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  rqmUkaa 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodius  Pnlcher  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embeislement.  Uii 
answer  was,  **  What  greater  di^xace  could  be&U 
this  age,  than  that  Pulcher  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused?**  (Senec.  Ckmiroven.  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Qodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  ought 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  af&ur  produced  a  marked  cold- 
ness between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Marda,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  &  c. 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
o^ed  Marda  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  &ther.  At  the  death  of  Hortensius 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  again.  Heineccius 
(AiUiq,  Bom,  lib.  i.  append,  c  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  {Colo  Mm,  25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief^  Und  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  tiie  cexv- 
mony  of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Hei- 
neccius quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  eoentHo  and  dissolved  by  reaumeiptttio, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  **  unnroquodque  f« 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  colligatum  est.**  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  rehition  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvir*.  In 
B.  c.  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorsliip  in  the  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  extra- 
ordinary powers  upon  the  triumvirs^  we  find  hiio 
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cngai^  in  popular  tumults  and  penonal  conflict. 
At  length,  b.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  oflice  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  pnetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  briheiy  of  the  consular  oomitia  disgusted 
both  the  hnyen  and  the  sellers  of  votes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight;  but  he  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  socoeeded  in  appeasing 
the  Tiolenoe  of  the  popolace. 

After  the  death  of  Crsssus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  62,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  bnt  as  the  nobles 
'had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulus  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
Aul,  and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  bnt 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
ctus  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  the  sup* 
port  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
ing at  boll,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  b.  c  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Cabsar, 
p.  550]  woich  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing grieC  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
seeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  Cato  re- 
commended a  temporinng  policy.  Thoughts  of 
ntriotie  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  pronuse  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  dtisen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defoice  cX  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar*s  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re- 
sistance useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili- 
tary skiU,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
his  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  eflbrts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey^s  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  was  thus  saved  firom  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Phanalio.  (a  c.  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  «et  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cfcero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  ofier.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
he  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
pey *s  assasunation.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
efioeted  a  landing,  and  was  admitted  by  the  iiiha- 
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bitants  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunser  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  r»- 
mailable  fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
pnoedenoe.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipiow  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  ifaA  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shomden  were  unequaL  Hers 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  pat  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  notning  could  be  hoped 
but  a  patting>off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  bnt  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utteriy  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  b.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans in  Utica  with  oonrage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  apprMch  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar* 
rative  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  samty,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar^  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friendi, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besonght  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  intmeded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
comer  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  hiB  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  deaths  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readen  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutareh. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato  s  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  felling  overturned 
an  abacufli  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fiunting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  &  c  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  stUl  standing  when 
Plutareh  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  mareh  in  order  to  catch 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  **  Cato, 
I  grudge  tiiee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life.*^ 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  i^wech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
B.  c.  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  re<iuestii^  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  pnKure  hun  a  triumph.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4 — 6.) 
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Cito  vMm  baonw  the  mbiect  of  Uognpfa;  otd 
panegyric  Shortlj  after  hit  dmtb  appovad  Ci- 
cov'i  "  Catn,"  wnkh  pnToked  Caemi'i  "  Anti- 
cato,**  alu  callsd  **  Andatone*,"  u  it  cooHitsd  of 
two  bwki  I  but  tlu  Kauatimu  of  Ckht  appear 
10  haTa  be«n  vhollj  unfounded,  and  iran  not  be- 
liarod  by  hi*  contcmpoiariat.  Wnka  lilcfl  Cicero't 
CUo  wan  publiihed  bj  Fabina  Oalliu,  and  M. 
Btntoi.  In  Lucan  the  chancter  of  Calo  ii  a  pei~ 
aaniGation  of  godlike  TirtiuL  In  modem  tiniei, 
the  doaing  evenu  of  Cato'i  life  have  been  oFlen 
dramatiitd.  Of  the  Fnnch  playi  on  tliii  subject 
that  of  DoKhunpa  (I7I£)  >•  the  b«l;  and  few 
dmnai  faare  gained  more  celebrity  than  (he  Cato 
of  AddiwD.  (Flut.  Cam  MiMar;  SolL  CalO.  64  ; 
TaaL/faLir  8  ;  Cic  oit  ^«.  L  18,  ii.  9;  Scdr. 
A^  SS ;  Val  Mac  tL  2. 1  i  ;  LDcaa,  L  ISa,  ii.  S3Q I 
Hot.  Cflfw.  i.  IZ  S4,  il  1, 3i ;  Viig.  J«.  yi.  8*1, 
TiiL  670 ;  Jut.  li.  9U ;  Dranuum'*  Oaek.  Remt, 
».  p.  16S.) 

10,  11.  Poaoum.    [PoKcu.] 

13.  VL  Pomclir*  Cito,  a  aon  of  Cata  of  Utiea 
[No.  9]  by  AtUia.  He  aecompaiied  hit  father 
■pan  hie  Right  bam  Italy,  and  waa  with  hint  ■( 
UticB  on  the  night  of  hia  death.  Cacau  pardoned 
bim,  and  alloind  him  to  peaaeaa  hie  father'a  pro- 
petty.  {BiU,  4fr.  B9.)  After  C^eMr'i  death,  he 
alMched  himirif  to  H.  Bmtna,  bii  liatei'i  huahand, 
and  fidloired  Un  from  Macedonia  to  Aoa.  Me 
waa  •  man  of  wacni  and  eeninal  tempenment, 
Diuch  addicted  to  illicit  gallaalry.  Hii  long  itay 
in  Oqipadooia  ob  a  riiil  lo  Maiphadatei,  who 
bad  a  very  beantiM  wife  named  Piycha,  gun 
otcaaion  to  the  jeit  that  the  young  Orto  and  hia 
hoM  had  bat  one  aool  (Ptyche)  between  them. 
fPlnt.  CUo  Mltor,  711.)  At  the  battle  of  Pbilippi 
( B.  c  42)  be  bebaied  hraTcly,  and  lold  hi*  ma 
4aiAy. 

13.  Paaciua  Cato,  ton  of  Cato  of  Utha  [No. 
9)  by  Matda,  and  iheiefora  half-bcothei  of  No. 
13.    Nothing  more  ia  known  of  him  than  that,  at 

by  hia  father  to  Mnnatioa  Kofiu  at  Brattiam. 
(Plul.  OKd  Mik.  S2.) 

14.  PoRCU.     [PonciA.] 

15.  AionordauafalerofCataof  Utiai[Na.9], 
and  a  Mater  or  bnithei  of  Noa.  13  and  14,  aa  we 
know  that  C^lo  of  Utiea  had  three  children  by 
Matda.     (Lnan,  iL  331.) 

16.  C  PaRciDa  Cato,  of  onceitun  pedigree, 
pertupa  detcended  from  No.  fi.  He  qtpeara  in 
the  eariy  part  of  hie  life  aa  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  B.  c.  £9,  ho  wanted  (o  accau  A.  Oabi- 
niu*  of  ambitoi,  bot  the  praeton  gare  him  no 
opportDnity  of  prefErrina  (ho  '  '  ' 
Pompey'*  brontite.  Thii  u 
called  Porapey  prtraiun  dieUtionm^  ana  nu  Doia- 
net*  nearly  coat  him  hi*  lifi).  (Cic  ad  Qa.  Ft.  i. 
2. 1  9.)  In  s.  c  66,  ha  waa  tribane  of  the  pleba, 
and  prerentad  the  Roouuu  from  aetiating  Ptolemy 
Aalete*  with  troope,  fay  getting  certain  prieita  to 
read  to  the  people  aame  Sibylline  veziei  which 
thraatened  Rome  with  danger  if  luch  aid  were 
giren  to  a  king  of  E^pt.  (Dion  Caia.  luii.  15.) 
He  took  the  aide  of  Clodiiu,  and  Milo  in  rerenge 
raited  a  Luigh  againit  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiaton,  whom  he  waa  too  poor  to  aupport. 
Ifilo,  learning  tbU,  employed  a  ilianger  to  bay 
them  at  him.  and  then  got  Raciliiu  the  tribane  to 
Make  a  public  umDincMneDt,  "  ae  fiuniliam  Cal^- 


eied  him,  that  he 
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niaann  nndilanim."  (Cic  ad  Qa.  Fr.  v.  i.) 
Afterwarda  he  made  hinMf  tuefol  to  the  triomTiii 
by  delaying  the  comitia  in  ords  to  promote  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Ciaaaoa,  when  they  w«a 
(andidalsa  for  ths  coninlaliip  in  8.  c  66.  In  bii 
manoenne  on  thit  oocaaion  ha  waa  aaaiatad  by 
Noniii*  Siifeoaa,  one  of  hia  edleagaca  in  the  iri- 
bunata.  (Dion  Caia.  xuTii.  27,  28.)  In  the 
following  year  be  and  Sofenai  wen  accnaed  of 
Tiokiting  the  Lai  Jania  el  Lidnia  and  the  Lu 
PuAa,  by  pnqnung  lawa  without  doe  notice  and 
on  imfoigper  dayi.  (Akod.  n  die  pro  SaoMro.) 
Cato  wa*  defended  by  C.  Liciniui  Caliui  and  H. 
Scanru,  and  obtaioed  an  acquittal,  which,  how- 

irer,  waa  chiefly  owing  to  the  inteieat  of  Peiopey. 

Cu.  ad  AIL  it.  6,  6.)  [J.  T.  0.) 

On  the  coina  of  the  Porcia  geoa,  we  Gitd  only 

he  name*  of  C.  CUo  and  M.  Cato.      Who  the 

brmoc  waa,  ia  quite  oncettain ;  ths  latlat  ia  M. 
CalO  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coint  annexed  the  ab- 
nna  of  the  fxmer  repratenta  Iha  head  of  PalUa, 


id  poet,  w 
laat  yean  of  the  npublic     Some  peraani  aaeHtKL 

a  ceitain  Bunenna ;  but  he  himaelf,  in  a  little  woik 
entitled  /Kdignaliot  maintained,  that  be  waa  pure 
fiom  all  larnle  ilain,  that  he  had  lotl  hia  Gubcr 
while  atill  under  age,  and  bad  been  atripped  of  bit 
patrimony  during  the  tniublea  which  attended  tlu- 
naarpation  of  SvUh  Haring  atodicd  nsder  Pbile- 
oomia  with  Lncilina  fiv  a  tait-book,  be  afterwarda 
acted  aa  precepli»  to  many  poaona  of  high  atatiiti, 
and  waa  couaideied  partiodaily  aocceaafiil  in  tiain- 
ing  each  aa  had  a  Inn  for  poetry.  In  tbia  maaiKr 
he  teemt  to  bare  accumulated  oontideraUe  wealth ; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  ha  waa  the  [miaita-r 
of  a  maguificent  abode  at  Tuacnlam  ;  but,  baring 
Eallen  into  dilflcultiet,  be  ws*  obliged  to  yield  ap 
thia  Tilla  to  hit  credilora,  and  ceiired  to  a  pour 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  ilia  life,  whk^  waa 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  waa  paaaed  in  tbc 
gtoBleat  penary.  In  addition  to  niiooa  wait 
apon  grammatical  eubjecta,  he  waa  the  anthor  td 
poenu  alto,  of  which  the  /^nJu  and  tlw  Oiaaa 
were  the  moat  celebnted.  The  fame  thua  acquired 
by  him  aa  an  author  and  a  teacher  ia  comnmao. 
laled  in  the  fbllowing  complimentary  ditticli,  protia- 
bly  from  the  pen  o(  tome  admiring  eontenparar}  : 
"  Cato  Orsmmaticut,  Inline  Siiea, 
Qui  Bolut  legit,  ac  (acit  poetaa." 
Suetoniui  {dt  llludr.  Gram.  3—9),  to  wkon  ci- 
cluiively  we  are  indebted  for  all  thaae  particalan 
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bai  pre8er«edf  in  addition  to  the  above  Unea,  short 
testimonies  from  Tidda  and  Cinna  to  the  merita  of  the 
Lydia  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigranu  bj 
Fuiina  Bibacnlns  [Bibaculus],  whidi  contmst,  in 
no  Teiy  feeling  tenna,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  fiune  and  prosperitj — ^^unicum 
magistmm,  anmmum  grammaticum,  optimum  po^ 
tiun** — widi  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
Prom  the  dicumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
dcToted  mudi  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Lucilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (lib.  t),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  (lvi.)«  snd  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  {TnsL  ii  435)  along  with  Tidda, 
Memmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Comificius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poeU 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  **  Valerii  Catonis  Dirse.*^  We  ga- 
ther from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor had  been  confiscated  during  dvil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  vetemn  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  welL  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  vras 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  wa«  gazing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  fiirewell  to  them  and  his 
ndored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  ailment  as  far  aa  the  end  of  the  103d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felidty  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  iuTocar 
tion  of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appelktion  of  BaUanu — **Battare  cycneas 
repetamus  carmine  voces^ — and  that  this  word  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  foiming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  "^Dime.'*  2.  The  real  author.  8.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battams. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarua,  condudes  with  1.  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vmiced  by  F.  Jacobs  (BU/Uothek  der  often  JMeratur 
ttnd  Kwut,  p.  ix.  p.  56,  Gotting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  drcumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
rcgaixled  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  Id  all  MS&  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poema  attributed  to  Viigil,  and  in  aevvnl 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  (h« 
catalogues  of  Virgil"^  works  dravm  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  **Dirae**  an  induded.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  languflge  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  reeemblanoe  what- 
ever  to  the  acknowledged  oompodUoni  of  Viigil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submisdve  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  | 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acqniesc»d 
in  the  deduon.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
condnuon  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  an 
singulariy  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  th« 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  SuUa,  although  of  this  w« 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  Uie  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  drenrostanoes  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  timet 
of  Octevianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

8.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battams  are  spoken  of 
nnd«  Battarvs. 

The  Dime  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princepe  of  Viigil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynlieim 
and  Pannarts  in  1469,  and  an  always  induded 
among  the  early  impresnons  of  th»  /^taiecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Ley  den  ( 12mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1826),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  finmd  also  in  the  ^'Anthologia*^  of 
Burmann  (vol  iL  p.  647),  and  in  the  **Poetae  La* 
tini  Minores**  of  Wemsdorff  (voL  iii.  p.  xlv.  &c.)y 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  variona 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Ni&ke,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerias 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  **  Rheinischea 
Museum**  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUSw     [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  aooea- 
don  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insturection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  othen 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pudon.  (Tac. 
Ann.  L  29;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  firom  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac.  Jim.  xl  16w) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(rii.  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduus,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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•f  IfantMnni  wu  in  its  decline,  Catualda  rewired 
npon  taking  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  large 
ferae,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marconuuini. 
Maroboduns  (led  across  the  Dannbe,  and  solicited 
the  pfotection  of  the  emperor  Tiberiaa.  Bat  Car 
tnalda  in  his  torn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Heimandori  under  the  command  of  Vibiliua.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Qallia  Narbonensis.  (Tac;  Ann,  iL  62, 63.)  [L.  &] 

CATUONATUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  reTolt  against  the  Romans  in  b.  &  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinns,  the  praetor  of  the  prorinoe,  and  would  hare 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  anny 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himsell  (Dion  Cass.  xxxriL  47,  48 ; 
comp.  Liv.  EpiU,  103 ;  Cic  dt  Prw.  Ckmt.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RIUS,  whose  paenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  seven], 
with  Apuleius  ( J/)o^.),  designate  him  as  Camiy 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  {H,  N.  xzzvii 
6)  as  Qittiites,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imm»> 
dttte  vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  (e.  g,  Ov.  Am,  iii  15.  17 ; 
Plin.  L  c  ;  Martial,  L  62,  z.  103,  xiv.  195;  Auson. 
Vrep,  &C.).  According  to  Hienmymus  in  the 
Eusebian  Chronide,  he  was  bom  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and  died  in  hu 
thirtieth  year,  B.  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un> 
doubtedly  erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  vrorfcs  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  b.  a  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  Iq  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  n.  a  47.  {Carm, 
Iii.  and  exiii.)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  alhiaion  to  Mammnna,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (<u2  AtL  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  aigument,  deduced  bv 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  1 4), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  ViigU 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  felly  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebxated  by  Augustus  in  &  c.  17.  He  maif  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  fether  of  GatnUus,  was  a  person  of 
some  conndemtion,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet  JiA, 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  vras  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibnr,  and  peiibrmed  a  voyage  from  the 
Poiitus  in  his  own  yacht.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (IxviiL  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  Tciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  fed  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
tile  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embcuiassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fiuhion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 
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to  nthynili  in  the  train  kA  the  praetor  Mcomiai, 
but  it  is  dear  from  the  bitter  complamta  which  he 
pours  forth  againat  the  exdusive  cnpidity  of  his 
chie^  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 


The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Tnad — a  loss 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  maik  itf 
heartfdt  grie^  more  especially  in  the  affiscting 
elegy  to  Hortalua — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  difiierent  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  o£  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  hia  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  prodnctiona,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  finendship  of  the  most  cele- 
biated  literary  characters,  seems  dear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom   many  of   hia  pieces   are 
addressed,  amonff  whom  we  find  CScm,  Alpbe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calvua,  the  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  efiiisions  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  tdd  by  Apukins  was 
Clodia.    This  bare  feet  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  the  oondusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  odebiated  Clodios 
slain  by  Milo.     Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.    The  tribute  of  lujglH 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  bat  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  fevour  of  one  wham 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  openly  insalted.    Catullus  was  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments^    Ns 
prudential  consideiations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  sciuplea  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.    This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  o( 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  felly  di^Mised  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  nnplt-aisnt 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  for  not 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimscv 
with  the  fether  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.    (Suet. 
JuL  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  acarody  an 
attempt  at  arrangement  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians 
dedded  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepoa,  and 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Yaitnii  ChiuUi 
ad  Chmelium  Neputem  lAber,  The  pieces  are  of 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  very  short 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  are 
composed  in  so  many  difierent  styles  and  differesi 
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metres,  that  it  u  almost  impossible  to  clasnfythem 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xzziv.),  the  translation  firom  Sappho  (IL), 
the  address  to  Forius  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
Hymenaeal  lays  (IzL  IxiL),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical  The  Nup- 
tiaisof  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  Ixir. — Ixrii^ 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  &11  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  roligious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
•11  short,  occasional,  fugitire  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  every-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  {H.N.  xxviiL 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  some  Iths/pkaUica,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dru  and  the  PertrigiUmm  Venerii  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admiro  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
pkiyful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  uem  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  hunent  for  his  brother^  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  trsnshuion  or  dose  imitation  of 
Callimachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffiiess  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admiro  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  Uie  Atys,  one  of  ue  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (exvL)  in  extenuation,  although  i^ 
proved  by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younser  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
aciousness  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  rices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individuaL 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  fjnm  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
•ion,  and  probably  gives  a  fiur  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Borne  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  doetus  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  fint  who  natural- 
ised many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
baring  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
hove  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  os  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
•chool  of  Virgil  and  the  Augiistans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popuUurity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimoniea 
firom  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophen, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
ciating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  fint  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benvenuto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetjrpe.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpobted. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statius,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Iraoc  VoBsius,  published 
daborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec  Altoiio,  1834.)  Lochmonn 
(BeroL  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
mr  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  waa  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  fiir  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lsunb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

C  A'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  LuTATiuB  C.  F.  C.  N.  Catulus,  consul 
a  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty*  two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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Any  inctinatioii  to  abandon  the  eontett.  Ever 
■inoe  the  battle  of  Panormut  (250)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  poncmion  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeom,  Dcepannm,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eiryx ;  bat  Uiete  strongholda 
had  hitherto  defied  oTexy  eflbrt  open  the  part  of 
the  betieger^  who  haying  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measuxea,  were  blorJgading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Barca  wae  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
▼entuie  to  meet  hit  adyenaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  CarthaginionB  were  ondisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
laige  fleets  within  ayery  short  period  (255 — 249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  oyer  P.  Clan- 
dins  Pulcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
nayy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
Buls  were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinus, 
being  flamen  of  Mais,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  dty,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  |metor. 
Catulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
le^pud  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  orsde  of  Fortune  at 
Prseneste ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  eariy  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  waa  still  in 
winte^quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  waa  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  straggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  tmceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  thm  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Afinca  of  the  evento  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  &e  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crewsi 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  ore  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  £ryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  bis  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo^  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  bnve  and  weU- 
diactplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Cattdus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hasard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  lolyboeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  firom  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstandiqg 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceivmg  that  they  were  cut  oB, 
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prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  saik, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  tlw 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  moss 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtfhL  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  maaflnnt 
nor  fight ;  seventy  wen  captured,  fifty  were  sonk ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  Incky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veered  roni^  to  the  Esiat,  wore  sod 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  folt,  was  derisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiring  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  offieer^ 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatehed  a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  HamOesr, 
investing  him  with  foil  authority  to  aeeept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  ts 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  dM 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fost  dmwiog  Is 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dtspOMtinas 
preliminaries  wen  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  npon :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evaeoato  all  Sidly,  snd 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracassni, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusana.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisonen  without 
ransom.  S.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Remaus 
2200  Euboic  talento  by  installments,  extendiof 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  atipnIatioM. 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  oommissioDen 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  o( 
a£hin,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upoo 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cutlba- 
giniana,  and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  iuhnit 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  shsald 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  taiealS) 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  sheuU  hs 
diminished  by  ten  yean ;  moreover,  that  the  Gsr* 
thaginians  should  evacnato  all  the  isbuMia  betweca 
Itafy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  nb  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  hia  weU-won  triumph,  which  he  edebnted 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexationa  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  whs 

Eretended,  contrary  to  thoae  prindplea  of  mflitary 
iw  by  which  the  Romana  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  waa  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  tfae 
commander-in-chief  had  been  diaabled  by  bis 
wound  from  taking  an  active  ahare  in  the  final 
engagement.  (Polyb.  L  58 — 64;  Liv.  £^mL  19; 
Etttrop.  ii.  27  ;  Oroa.  iv.  10 ;  Val  Max.  iL  &  fi; 
Zonar.  viil  p.  398,  &c.;  Fast  Oapitd.) 

2.  C  LuTATius  Catulus,  perhaps  the  aon  ef 
Na  1,  conaul  &  c.  220,  with  L.  Vetarina  Phila 
(Zonar.  viiL  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  LuTATius  Q.  F.  Catulus,  eonsal  e.  c; 
102  with  C.  Marina  IV.,  having  been  previoualy 
defeated  in  three  aucceaaive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilitts  Serxanus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  aeeoodly 
by  Cn.  Manlins  (or  Maliins,  or  Manilina),  whe 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flariei 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  108,  or  if 
nnsttooessfttl,  his  disappointment  is  not  aQuded  te 
by  Cioero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  ot  ki» 
repulses  are  entunerated.  (/^v  Plamc,  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  oflSee,  the  atmast 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  whe 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  j« 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambrones,  the 
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mrionii  oUi^r  tribe*,  after  sweeping  the  upper 
iralley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Soothem 
CJaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Homan  consols,  Catbo  (113),  Silanus  (109),  Cas- 
siiiB  (107),  Manlius  (106),  together  with  the  pio- 
consul  Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  fiTO  Roman 
Armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.    The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vnst  columns.   The  Teuton!  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  alons  the 
shores  of  the  Ligurian  gul^  while  the  Cunbri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  Ittd  down  by  Botaen  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.     It  was  determined  that  Marius 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  C^tulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  army  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.    How  well  the 
former  executed  his    task  by  the   great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aiz  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.    [Mariu&]    Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Cauilus,  fearing  to  wefdcen  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emeige  from 
the  rocky  goiges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.    The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensive tactics  of  their  general,  were  seised  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  galUintry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
tcte  du  poHty  the  bridge  would  havo  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.    Ottulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  tiiinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,    like   an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citisens 
to  his  own.    For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  chooa- 
ing  that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
hrad,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  feU  back  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Tianspadane  Oaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.     As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.    The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  VeroelU 
(Vereellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teuton!,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.    The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.     The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.     When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.     Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
bavia^  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
"*~ —  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belongHl 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  tliis  version  of 
the  ttoiy  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  common* 
taries  of  SuUa,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Ottnlus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidenee. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  d^^ree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
263), 

**  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  oollega  tecunda.^ 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Satuminus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eageriy 
espoused  t^e  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  Aa 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-phutered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

CJatuIus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ae- 
complished  man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  ovm 
tanguage.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  8,  BnU.  86.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poemr; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  ffiven  by  Cicero  (de  NaL  Dear,  i.  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  **  Monumenta  Ciatiili*^ — the  temple  of 
**  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,**  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  **  Porticos  Catuli  **  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  rased  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
giyen  in  Orelli,  Omm,  Tull.  il  p.  366,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Mar,  SttlL  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  74 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
21 ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  VaL  Max.  vL  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  19.  (^tulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  hal^brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
C^sar,  fether  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Cabbar,  Nos.  8, 10.] 

4.  Q.  LoTATius  Q.  p.  Q.  N.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
pi  narrowly  escaped  his  fether*s  fete,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throuffhont 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaden  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  fisr  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  cUus  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  wnde  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimiW  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b.  c  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  effitfts  ol 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  reyolatioa 
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bj  abrogatiqg  the  acta  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  Diaiched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
fution,  he  was  defeated  by  Catolas  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refoge  in 
Sardinia,  when  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organise  an  insurrection.  [Lbpidub.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  bis  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  di»- 
giaced  the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (&  c.  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Venes  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  o^Muent  of  the 
Oabinian  and  Manilian  Uws  (b.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  pop»* 
kce,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  aigument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befiil  their 
fovourite,  the  crewd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
hack  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himsel£ 
When  censor  along  with  Crassus  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  haU  him  as  **  parens  patriae.** 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Gatolui  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  rf 
Caesar  among  the  conspiiaton,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  fint  of  January,  62,  waa  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  formw  rival  of  the  office  of  oom- 
missioner  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimateo  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  eflRorts  threw  out  the  bill  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  a  60,  hi^py,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  ooantry*s  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Okom,  TalL  ii.  p. 
367,  &c. ;  SalL  QM.  35,  49,  Frag,  Hidor.  L  iiL; 
Tacit.  HitL  iiL  72;  Sueton.  JmL  15,  Galb.  2; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5;  Pint.  Cnm.  13,  OaL  Mm. 
16 ;  Senec  JE^mmL  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvl  13,  calls 
him  prinoeps  seoatns,  rd  re  vpAra  r^r  $wK^  i|v, 
at  the  time  of  the  Oabinian  hiw.  See  also  xxxviL 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orelli,  /mmi^  n.  81.)     [W.  K] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
■^gsrity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 
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Paetns,  who  waa  consul  b.  c.  198  [Pastus],  ni 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consol  in  a,  d.  4, 
with  C.  Sentius  Satnminus.     (VelL  Pat.  il  1U3.) 

CATUS  DBCIA'NUS,  procurator  of  Britsis 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  jl  a. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortion  sad 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  PanUinns,  Uie 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi. 
tion  against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap- 
plied to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  howerer, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  PetiHus  Cere- 
alis,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  wo6- 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Gias- 
sidanus.  (Tac  Anu,  xiv.  32,  38;  Dion  Caas.  bdl 
2 ;  oomp.  Boadicba.) 

CATUS,  FFRMIUS,  a  aenator,  was  the  s^ 
coser  of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusns  in  a.  Dw  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catoa  was  coo* 
demned  by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  island, 
on  account  of  a  felse  aocnsation  of  inajestas  which 
he  brought  against  his  sbter;  bnt  in  oonssqoencs 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Dnsoi, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  aenate.  (Tae.  Amu  ii  27, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARrNUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Csenr 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sab- 
jects  and  compelled  to  fiv  to  Caesar,  b.  c54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war  ^aiart 
Ambiorix.    (CaeSb  B.  (7.  v.  54,  vi  5.) 

CA'VARUS  (Ka6apos\  the  laat  kiqg  of  that 
portion  of  the  Oauls  which  settled  in  Thisce  sad 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  fims 
Byaantium.  .It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  that 
Prusias  L  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  mske 
peace  with  Byaantium  in  b.  a  219.  He  was  nlti* 
mately  sbiin  in  battle  against  the  Thradans,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  dMtroyed  all  the  Gauls  ia 
their  country.  (Polyb.  iv.  46,  53.)  Polybioi 
calls  him  **'  a  royal-hearted  and  mtgnanimons  man** 
(0anKuc6s  Tj  ^6oMi  irol  /uryoA^^pa**),  and  n.y% 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merehanta  sailing 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sustratus  of  Chakcdoo. 
(Polyb.  viii  24,  and  ap,  Athau  vi.  p.  2.V2,  d.) 
**  Cavarus*^  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  nsine 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Canri 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  pi  186 ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  Atken.  L  c)  [E.  E-] 

CAU'CALUS  (Ko^KoAof),  of  Chios,  a  rhetoii- 
dan,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heraclee  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  ststei 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompoi. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photins(i.  <*. 
Aif^s'tM'  kokAw)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Kovjcoaos  must  be  changed  into 
Ko^fcoXot.  [L  S.] 

CAUCON  (Ko^KMr),  a  son  of  Cehwnus,  who  wai 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  V)d* 
dessfrom  Eleusis  to  Messene,  where  he  wasworuup' 
ped  as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepi«is 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Caoeoa 
(Apollod.  iii  8.  $  1.)  [L.  &] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  suniamo  of  aeveial  of  tht 
Comelii  Lentuli     [Lbntulu&] 
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CAUNUS.    IByblis.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Koovo-iot),  a  turname  of  Ascle- 
ptus,  deriTed  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  waft 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  Kaovs ;  comp. 
Paus.  viiL  25.  §  1.)  [L.  &] 

CAY'STRIUS  {Kai<rrpios),  a  aon  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  PenthesUeia,  from  whom  the  river 
Cayttnu  waa  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caystrins,  together  with  Asins,  had  a  herotim  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strabl  ziv.  p.  650 ;  Serv. 
ad  Am.  zi.  661.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALrNUS  (Kf^oXTirof),  a  brother  of  Kioo- 
roachttSi  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnus,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  Ufe  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  330.  Nicomachos 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  hitter 
revealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  hiy  it  before 
the  king ;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cetelinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dinmus.    (Curt  vL  7;  Diod.  xvii.  79.)    [Phi- 

CEBES  (K^«i|f),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  1^  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17;  Plat  CfriL 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (Pkaed.  p. 
5d,  c.)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (OdL  iL 
18;  Macrob.  SaL  I  11;  Lactant  iil  24.)  Dio- 
genes Laertins  (ii  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  vis.  II/mi^,  'EM/mi^  and  ^fAvtxos^  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  nfwi|  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Ludan, 
Apolog,  42,  BkU,  PfxieeepL  6 ;  Pollux,  iii  95  ; 
Tertullian,  IM  Prwsoripf.  39 ;  Aristaenet  i.  2.) 
This  n/ra{  is  a  philoBophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertfUces  to  expbiin  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  hu>py.  Suidas 
calls  this  irtMi{  a  Sdhnfirii  t»v  h  AtHov,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
viva^  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
wipal  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebcs  of  Cyzicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  ir/rac{  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  io  a  Sociatic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
paiasges  (e.  p,  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
bdonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  simikir  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  suiprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  viifo^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transki- 
tions  of  It  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  tmns- 
hited  into  all  the  Unguages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modem  Greek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  "  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscula**  of  C.  Lascaris.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560, 8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  an  Arabic  tnmslation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulse 
(Hambuig,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708, 12mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Ludan),  M. Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  of 
SchweighaUser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12mo.yV 
and  <n  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  BiU,  Grose,  ii.  p.  702,  &c ;  Klopfer, 
IM  Cebdu  Tabula  tre»  DissertoHoneg^  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c,  4to. ;  Memoires  d»  VAeadhnie  des  In- 
9oript.  iii.  p.  146,  &c,  xlviiL  p.  455,  ft.c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Kefpijv),  a  river-god  in  Thms,  tha 
fiither  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c ;  Ov.  MeL  xL  769.)   [L.  S.] 

CEBRI'ONES  (Kff«pi((i^r),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patrodus.  (Hom. 
IL  ViiL  318,  xi.  521,  xvl  736.)  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  (Kt)icc(8iir),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
andent  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 

{)hanes  (Nvb,  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
onged  to  the  gooid  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceoeides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **  Panoptae.** 
(Comp.  Suidas,  s.  v,  Ki^irtStot ;  Bode,  Oeadi,  dtr 
Lyr,  Dichtk  der  HtUen,  ii.  p.  303,  note  1.)  [L.  S.] 
CECROPS  (K^irpt^),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iiL  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  fitnn  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  tLYVY^h 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
hi^v^t  or  ffemnuu,  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6 ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  488 ;  Ov.  Met. 
iL  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  8t^v}$f 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  ( Apollod.  /.  e. ;  Paus.  L  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  weU 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Paus.  i.  26« 
§  6 ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country ;  but  Athena, 
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who  entettaiiied  the  nme  desire,  pbmted  an  olive- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Ceciops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  hroai  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  weU.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
cinlized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  diTision 
of  Attica  into  twelve  commnnities,  and  also  as  the 
introdooer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloodr  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  oflfered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(v^Xoyot)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  yiii  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Houl  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecxops  ooeors  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especiaUv  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliaitns.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  ix.  33,  §  1 ;  Strsh. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  EuboM,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Pmxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §§  I,  5;  Pans.  I  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
xegarded  as  a  hero  of  tne  Pelasgian  race ;  and  MUl- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  difierent  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transpUmted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Egypt  (Died.  L  29;  Sehol ad  AHmL PlmL 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modem  times.  (Muller,  Orckom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Greeoe^  i.  p.  66,  &c)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDRE'NUS,  OEO'RGIUS  (rfJp^ios  6  Kc- 
Spv^r),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  lustorical  work 
{Xdifanjnt  hropimif)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perased  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg^ 
ment  and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utteriy  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  &cts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  auUiors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitses  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  CuropahUes  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cednenus  Cnropalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  tf  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  (V 
drenus  was  the  plagiaristf  although,  of  coune,  be 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  small 
of  Curopalatea.  The  style  of  Cedrenus  is  mj 
barbarous.  Oudin  (Oamme»L  de  Serifi.  Eeda. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1180)  thinks,  but  without  snffident  evi- 
dence, &at  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twdfth  ocBtaiy. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Tiipofts  is,  *'Cain- 
pendium  Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Issscob 
Comnenum  (1057).**    The  first  edition,  poUiahed 
by  Xylander,   Basel,  1506,  foL,   with  a  Utin 
translation  and  a  prefiiux,  is  very  defiaeat,  as 
Xylander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.     A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Goar  and  Fabnt,  to* 
gether  with  the  Annals  of  Cnropalates,  Paris,  1647. 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  tnmslation,  a  gioaiarf 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  prefiice  of  Fabrot     Thii 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  neariy  so,  the  ediun 
haviug  collated  good  MSSn  and  paid  partieokr 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  boa 
Cnropalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  P£ris  oollecUon  of 
the  Bysantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  tfas 
Venioe  collection.    The  last  edition  is  by  Inrns- 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1888-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo.;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  Uke- 
wiie  the  Annals  of  Curopalatas.    (The  Pnfaeef  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedreotu; 
Fabric,  sad,  Cfraeo.  vii.  p.  464,  &c ;  Loo  Allatiitt, 
De  Gtorgm.)  [W.  P.] 

CEICyNIUS,  a  oommoD  name  under  the  em- 
perors. 

1.  Ceionius  Albinos,  the  name  of  a  disdo- 
guished  Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  emperor 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Severus(Spart.  Jbesr.  13), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  praefectas  nrbi  under 
Valerian.    (Vopisc  Amrdkoi.  9.) 

2.  CmoNiUfl  Bamus,  a  friena  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiseus  (Av/reUan,  31),  rejecting  the 
destruction  of  Pahnyra.  His  full  name  was  Ceio- 
nius Virius  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  ▲.  d.  271* 
(FaaL) 

3.  CuoNxus  CoMMooua    [Commodobl] 

4.  Cbionius  Julian  us,  a  friend  of  the  historiaa 
Vopiseus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5.  CsioNius  PosTUMiUB,  the  firther  of  the  en- 
peror  Albinus  (CapitoL  Clod.  AUm.  4),  whose  foil 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Allu* 
nus  [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Cbionius  Po«tumu.nub,  a  relation  of  the 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod,  AHim.  6.) 

7.  Cbionius  Vbrus.    [Vbrub.] 
CELAENO  (KsAoo^),  a  Pleiad,  danf^ter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  d 
Lycus  and  Eurjrpylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Lycus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  10.  §  1;  Ov.  Her,  xix.  135;  SchoL  adApo&m. 
mod.  iv.  1561 ;  Tseta.  ad  Lgeapk.  132.) 

There  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name :  namely,  a  Harpy  ( Virg.  Aem.  iii.  211), 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygin.  Foft.  157),  a  daughter 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §2),  a  Danaid  (Stiabi  xiL 
p.  579;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amaxon.  (Diod. 
iv.  16.)  [L.S.] 

CELE'DON-ES  (KiiXfySoret),  the  soothing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  represented  by  the  ancients 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  soug.  Fo' 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lyng^ 
Hephaestus  was  ssid  to  have  made  their  golden 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  DelpbL 
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(Patts.  iz.  6.  §  6;   Athen.  Tii.  p.  290  ;  PhOMtr. 
ViLApoU4m,yl  11;  Find. /Vo^  25,  p.  568,  &c. 
ed.  Boekh ;  comp.  Hnackke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
^Veiw  TetiiBDhe  4f«rair,  ii.  p.  38,  Ac.)       [U  S.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freedman  of  Atticua,  in  all  pio* 
babilitT.  (Cic  adAtLx.\,  zi.  4,  xii  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Jnnins  Sflantti  at 
the  instigation  of  Agripmna,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero*t  reign,  a.  d.  55.  rTae.  Anm,  ziii.  1,  3S.) 

3.  A  Roman  kni^t  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  aconiged  to  death  in  the  comitium  for  baring 
oammitted  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  Tiigin, 
althongh  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last 
(Plin.  £^  iT.  11;  eomp.  Suet.  £k»iL  8;  Dion 
Caae.Lmi.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Sevems,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nen>*s  immense  hnildinff,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  onlj  a  few  remains  are  now 
▼isible  in  the  baths  of  Titos,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titos. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
pahwe,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Ostia  and  Portus  were  small  and  dangeroos,  so 
that  all  larger  Teasels  entered  the  port  of  Pnteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor'^  consent  to  dUg  a  canal  firom 
the  lake  Avemns  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actuaOy  by  working  a  way  thnii(^  the  hflls 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prerented  firom 
ezecoting  their  Intention  by  the  death  of  their 
empbyer.  (Tac.  Aim.  zt.  42 ;  Osann,  Kmutblatij 
1830,  No.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CELER,  ASPNIUS,  lifed  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,N.  ix.  17. 
s.  31)  as  a  man  of  consolar  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinios  Oallns,  consul  B.  a  8. 

CELER,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Chmk  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Veros,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  compositiott  of  the  impcnal  let- 
ten.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Philostr.  Vii,  Soph,  L  22,  who  calls  him  r^x^o- 
ypiipoti  CapitoL  Fsr.  2;  Aristeid.  Or,  Saer.  5. 
▼ol.  i.  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 

Piso,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Oer- 

manicus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 

Tionsly  sent  by  Piso  into  the  prorince.  (Tac.  iiim. 
ji,  77 79  \ 

CELER,  P.  EONA'TIUS.  [Barba.] 
CELER,  METELLUS.  [MzruLua.] 
CELEUS  (KnXff^sX  a  king  of  Eleosis,  and  ha»- 
band  of  Metanein.  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  seareh  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  .Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortid,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestawed 
great  fiivours  upon  Triptolemns,  the  other  son  of 
Celeus.  (ApoUod.  i  5.  |  1 ;  Triptolkmus.)  Ce- 
leus  is  described  as  the  fint  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  his  daughten  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Hom.  Hpn.  m  Dan.  101,  &c.;  Pans.  i. 
88. 1  3,  ii.  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
penonage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  la  ;  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  (7*.  (hrmUm\  one  o(  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Tretellins  PoUio.  [Comp. 
AuRBOLua]  In  the  twelfUi  year  of  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  265,  when  usnrpen  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Hainan  world,  a  certain  Cusus, 
^riio  had  never  risen  hi^er  in  the  serrioe  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  hinds  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able ezoept  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibins  Passienns,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron« 
tier.  So  sudden  was  Uie  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate tmppuigs  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hsmds  of  Galliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  n  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfidl  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation :  he  was  shun  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  d<^s,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  bdbre  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  hig^  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T,  Oorwdim  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Ooltsius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  PoUio,  Trig.  Tyraim.)  [  W.  R.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nras.  (Liban.  JS^.  627,  1581»  Orot  zzvi  vol  iL 
Pi  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lncian. 
There  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  befine  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  Aiyos  iXnOijs^  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Oriobnw.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alezander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  r§  21 ) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  b«ief  in 
magic.  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanten  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (SAii),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul*8  relation  to  Qod,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  frx>m  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
q>irits  springing  from  the  8Ai|  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  Ood.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist  Indeed,  the  only  reason  fi>r  supposmg  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origi^n,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  PUtonie 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  denien  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
I  and  inconsistency.     In  one  phwe  the  author  r»> 
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proach«d  the  ChriBtiant  as  ilaTea  of  a  blind  belief 
ill  another  with  their  nnmeroiu  sects  and  e?er» 
varjing  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  sbves  of  their  senses  (SeiA^y  icw  ^o«nffurroy 
y4itos\  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  ChristiBn  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  oar  Lord*8  coming  to  save 
them,  tI  H  roh  ivofiapn^ots  odx  Mfi^Biii  he 
also  aigned  iL  priori  uainst  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  Ood  made  his  vork  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improre  it  afterwards. 
(Ongenes,  adv,  Celt, ;  Bmcker,  Hist.  CriL  PUL 
Per.  ii.,  L  1, 2, 8 ;  Neander,  Cfetekiohte  der  CkriaiL 
Kirchs,  toI.  i.  sect  2.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  seeretary  of 
Tib.  Claudiiu  Nero,  and  a  Mend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (L 
8).  He  is  thonght  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace*s  Epistles 
(i.  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons*  writings.  He  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  AlbinoTanos, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.     [  Ai.binovanu&] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
tnripa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Laigos  (Scrib.  Lazg.  De  Compos,  Medt- 
earn,  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  most  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herhariumy  teu  de  Medioaamivbut  Htr- 
harwn^  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaras  [Appvluus],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  iinoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  Svo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  centory  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopeti,  Dt  Tereiitio  et  Donaio,  B<mn, 
18-21.) 

CELSUS,  A.«  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
I>atin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  bat  Utile.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Angastos  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particulariy  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  toThemi9on(Pnief.  lib.i.  pp.  5, 9,  iiL  4,  p.43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
CJreek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Colomelk  {de  He  Rust,  L  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xiL  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

•  Tt  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenonien 
yranAufits  or  AureUus^  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  lieen  Attreh'us, 
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in  hb  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  {H.  N. 
xxix.  1,  &C.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  irak 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  wss 
an  actual  practitbner,  that  he  was  fiunilkr  witk 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operstion  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  reoamnMndsd 
what  fell  under  his  own  obsermtidii,  and  trai 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience  (  so  that  it  mcsm 
upon  the  whde  most  probable  that  he  was  a  (^y- 
sidan  by  profession,  but  that  lie  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  coltivmtion  of  liteis- 
turo  and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rsther 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  hmi  (xii.  11)  **  mediocri 
vir  ingenio,**  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  sll 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agrkdtare 
and  military  tactics.  Of.theie  namercms  wofks 
only  one  remiuns  entire,  lus  oelebnted  treatise  «n 
Medidne;  but  a  few  frsgnients  of  a  worit  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  m  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  **  Aarelii  Cwndii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  rhtrisainri,  de  Axte 
Dicendi  Libellos,  primnm  in  Looem  editos,  corsnts 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio.**  This  little  woik  it 
inserted  bv  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  IKfifiodsM 
LaHftOf  where  it  fills  about  six  small  qoarto  psgei, 
and  is  chiefly  oocapied  with  the  works  of  Cxen, 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  **  De  Medidna,**  0»  Me- 
dicine^ is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commeacei 
with  a  jadidoas  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  seeU, 
the  Dogmatid  and  the  Empirici,  which  has  ben 
given  in  the  DkI  </ Jot  ppw  350,  379.  Thefint 
two  books  are  prindpally  oocapied  by  the  oonnde- 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  then* 
peutici  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  disesM 
and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  extenol 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  ixeparatioos ;  sod 
the  last  two  to  tnose  diseases  which  more  parties- 
larly  belong  to  surgeiy.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  porsoes  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  however,  aer> 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  sdopi 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  oontniy  to  his, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watdiing 
over  the  operations  of  Natore,  and  of  regnlatmg 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acate  diseases,  may  frequently  appesr 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dit- 
pUys  considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  ps^ 
ticuhiriy  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  eoh 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  predsion  (iL  10,  &&,  p.  SO,  &c); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measore  led  astny 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  geneially 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  boa 
the  drcumstnnces  under  which  it  takes  i^ace 
(iii  3,  &c,  p.  43,  &&),  are  correct  and  judicions; 
hiH  practice  was  founded  upon  tlie  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
conceiving  that  fever  cousisUMf  c&sentially  to  m 
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•ffiirt  tt  tho  coBttitation  to  throw  off  aome  morbid 
oaoM,  and  that,  if  not  nnduly  interfered  with,  the 
prooeae  woald  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
neie  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dioatriz  Nataiae,**  which  has  had  so  mnch  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  meet  enlightened  phyncians 
of  modem  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  haxaidous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
room* 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  axe  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Did.  of  Ant.  art  Ckiruiyia, 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  die  art  had*  attained  to  a 
Tery  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  **  capitid**  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequentiy  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  tiiat  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
naimtively  mnch  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art  Many  of 
bis  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multiferious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
hia  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
anppoee  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains  nothinff  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
Diet  i/Ani,  art.  Pkynologia;  bat  his  anatomical 
and  phynological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
nries.  In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
transUted  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
difiers  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitied  JOe  Medidna 
Ubri  Odo^  has  been  published  veiy  often ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  foL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  BSUiolk,  ^pmeer,  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  tiiose  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
I2mo.;  Almeloveen,  AmsteL  1687,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted);  Taiga,  Patav.  17(>9, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
Hibaequent  editions)  ;    Lugd.   Bat.   17B.5,   4 to.  ; 
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Argent  1806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milligaii,  Edinb. 
1826,  8va  The  latest  edition  mentioned  bv 
Chodant  is  that  by  F.  Hitter  and  H.  Albera, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  transited  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  hu  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc^s  Hid.  de  la  Med. ; 
Haller's  BUdiotk.  Medic.  Prod.  vol.  i. ;  Spiengel'b 
Hid.  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock^s  HisL 
of  Med.^  and  Choalant*B  Hdndlmck  der  Bucket  • 
kmde  /Or  die  Aebere  Medidn^  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  Veen  taken.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution*  (Tac 
Ann.  vL  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  schokr  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Cdeue  Vir  Cluriasimus  d  Cotius 
reoenaui,  or  Julius  Celsus  Constantinus  V,  C.  leyL 
Many  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  mora  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wan ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proo£  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usnallv 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  whieb 
has  been  fi^uentiy  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  titie  of  Juiii 
Ceisi  Commeniarii  de  Vita  Caesaris ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Pdrair- 
ehacy  Historia  JuUi  Cfaeaaris^  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Cdflus  byDodwell,  appended  to  hit  Annalee 
QutneUUanet  d  SlaHani^  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccius  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fint  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Priscus.  (Dig. 
1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  I  47.)  He  bebnged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Dn- 
cenus  Verus,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  fi&ther  attained  to  an  mv 
usual  age.  Thus  Wieling  (Jurispruileniia  Resli- 
teto,  p.  351)  and  Guil  Urotius  {De  Vitis  Juri^. 
ii.  c.  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.Cejonius 
Commodns  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  n.  106. 
Othen  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinus  {De  Nommibus  ProprOs  Pandue- 
torwn,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heiiieocins 
(Hid.  Jur.  Civ.  §  241,  n.)  is.for  Decenuius  Gemir 
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Bin,  who  WBf  eonsal  toflectni  A.  d.  57«  and  whoie 
eognomen  might  have  been  Venit.  It  was  in  the 
eoandl  of  Dnoenns  Verns  that  the  opinion  of 
Celrat  the  &ther  waa  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  waa  adopted  ai  bw.  He  held  (to 
nie  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurispradenoeX 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapee  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tee- 
tator.  (As  to  the  oonsilinm  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  DiA^isf  Atd.  $. «.  Convmtiu  ; 
also  Cic.  BntL  22 ;  Plin.  i^.  L  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c  ulL ;  Suet.  Tiber,  85 ;  TUuH  e»  Corpore 
UlpUmiy  1.  s.  13  ;  Cod.  I.  tit  61 ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 
a.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit  1.  a.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aiisto,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Celsns  the  father.  The  CeLsua 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  1 4. 
&7.  §2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit  7.  a.  29.  §  1,  was  Celtns 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  fisther,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pakr  or  filiiu.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (HuL  Jnntp.  Rom.  iiL  c.  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  s.  S.  g§  6,  7 :  Dig.  31.  a.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  &ther 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  vis.  P.  Juventius 
Cekns,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  diiferenoe  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsns  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  fimm  him 
in  the  Digest  Stockmann  (ad  Bachii  Hi$LJuriap. 
Romu  loc.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Prarf,  ad  The».  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  vis.  frther,  son,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  i4»pears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  607  )  to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Piua,  A.  D.  166,  was  a  grsndson  of  the  elder  Celsns, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist  Those 
who,  like  Manage  (Amoett,  Jur,  c.  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  sui^mmo  Uiat 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  fitther,  though  much  has  bean  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographen  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  OniL  Grotius, 
Oravina,  and  Strauchins.  (  VUam  eet  JCtontm^  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju> 
ventins,  C,  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latera- 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCto$y 
ii.  pp  2.36—2,55.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi> 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  othen ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessinff  his  innocence,  and  liy  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviL  13 ;  Phi- 
lostret  VU.  ApoU,  lym,  viL  S.)  He  was  after- 
wards highly  fevoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  {Ep.  vi.  6)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Licinius  Nepos,  conceming  the 
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came  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varima.    Cdsos  mi 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  ltge$  amnaka  were  at  tkt 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  £jp.  vii.  16),  any 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  yean  of  age.    Ilk 
would  give  a.  n.  67  for  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsua,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponius  Rufes  «m 
pleaded  when  M.  Adlius  was  oonsul-eleet  (Plio. 
Ep,  V.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  o.  101.    Ceboi 
was  twice  consul.    The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.     The  second  occurred  a.  o.  1*291, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Maroelhu  for  his  col- 
league.    (Dig.  6.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)     He  wss  s 
firiend  of  Hadrian,  and  mie  of  that  emperor^  conn- 
cfl  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  18,   where  for  Julias 
Celsns  is  to  be  read  Juventius  CeisnsX  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian^  reign,  far 
Julianus,   the  jurist,  in  a  fiagment  of  a  work 
(Digetia)  which  was  written  in  3ie  oonuneDceoe&t 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig;  t 
tit  6.  a.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  Grins 
in  the  past  tense : — **  Quod  etiam  Jnventio  Ceks 
i^Mrtisaune  phwnit**    (Dig.  28.  tit  2.  a.  28,  pr.) 
Celsus  received  legal  instruction  firom  his  firtfaer, 
and  is  supposed  from  seversl  indications  m  extsat 
passa^  of  his  works  to  have  studied  phibsopfay, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.    His  edu- 
cation was  probably  attended  to  with  great  cars^ 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  ktiaity 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Vw  and  FIcridis,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  R»> 
man  jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  cavp  at  ia 
Celsus.    There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  bo 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.    (Dig.  33^  tit  10. 
a.  7,  13.  tit  3.  s.  3.)    He  eariy  commeDoed  the 
practice  of  the  law.     One  of  hia  youthful  opiaiQos 
was  followed  by  Julianns,  and  is  dted  by  Pfeolss. 
(Dig.  46.  tit  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Cebos  adJtg- 
euu  we  are  here  to  undentand  Celsus  the  yoanger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  weU  versed  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  fiv  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
142  frsgments  occupy  in  Hommel  (Pcstti^ea.  Fm- 
deel.)f   will  be  fimnd  references  to  Sex.  Aeliasi 
Brutus,  Casoellitis,  Cato,  Livius  Drvaoa,  Q.  Modss 
Scaevok,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C  Trebatius  Tests, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.  Tnllius  Cicero,  Servina  Sulpiciai, 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinns,  Sempu  ProeahH,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.     In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Jsli- 
anus,  Pomponius,  Maedanus,  Ulpian,  and  Panini, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.     In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  s.  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Cdsus  oonoeraing 
deafness.    He  belonged^  like  his  fether,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nora,  and  hit 
own  fiither,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sabinas 
and  Cassias.    (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  1 ;  21.  tit. 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;    12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;    12.  tit  5. 
s.  6.)   In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  seveial 
passages  which  betoken  great  self«onfidence  snd 
uncivil  dogmatism.     In  un  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  profesnonal 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modem.  A  Romsn 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  ^mihi  videtnr,** 
**•  I  think,**  **  verius  est,**  **  the  better  opinion  isf 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  forms  of 
expression.    For  example,  it  appean  from  Dig.  2i* 
Ut  2.  8.  29,  pr.y  that  he  called  Nerval  opini<n 
/alae»    But  the  groesest  instance  of  rudeness  oocnrs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inqoirrd 
whether  the  person  by  whoso  hand  a  will 


viitlBti  «■•  Ibanbj  diaijiialified  from  baing  on*  <rf 
dw  itlMtiii;  witoMio.  "Junntiui  Celjiu  La- 
bami  BO  MlnleiiL  Aat  nan  inlelligo  de  quo  me 
coiualatdt,  ant  tbUc  itulta  «t  coniultatia  Uis : 

jun  taitii  Billiibiliu  lit,  quoaiua  idem  al  nbulm 
teatuunti  icripacrit."  (Di^.  38.  tit.  I.  •■  27.) 
Thii  qneatioii  ud  thii  uuwer  obtained  inch  nn- 
dflDzabla  calabritj  amoDg  dviliuu,  that  lilLj  quaa- 
tiani  van  called  Quaartawi  AnutenHH,  and  blunt 
aomren  fiiaiHinc—  CeiimM. 

He  «rat«— 1.  DigtUirum  Ubri  XXXIX.  after 
tha  order  of  the  praalor*!  edict.  Satan  boeki  oT 
tliii  work,  Tia.  in — xuvi,  were  occupied  bj  a 
commenlaij  on  tha  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppoea. 
Thii  ii  the  ooljr  ooe  a(  the  woiki  of  Celiui  of 
which  pun  fra^aoti  an  pmerred  in  the  cotnpi- 
lationi  of  Jnitioian,  and  peihin  the  only  one 
than  eitant.  It  belong*,  according  to  BlomeV 
iheoiy,  to  the  Chuai*  Edictalii  of  the  Dignt. 
1.  B^akikm,  of  which  Ulpian  (1%  i.  lit.  K.  i.  3. 
I  1)  eitet  tba  lllh  book.  3.  i^aa^ima,  which, 
accoidiug  to  a  dtation  of  Ulpan  (Dig.  M.  tit.  2. 
a.  19.  g  3),  couaatad  dT  at  liut  19  boiAa.  *.  Coat- 
BcBloHi,  of  which  tha  7lfa  book  ii  cited  bj  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  3.  a.  IS.  |  S.)  &.  IniHliitiBmit,  in 
7  biuki,  according  to  the  teilimony  of  the  old 
acboliaat  on  JuTenal  (ri.  213).  Omiina  {Orig. 
Jmt.  Civ.  lib.  i.  g  49,  p.  68)  ajt,  that  Calnu  left 
a  work  Or  Unamaalmt,  in  which  ha  reTrn  to 
hii  &tber;  bnt  thii  itatemenl  i*  giTOn  without 
aalhonty,  and  appcon  to  be  an  enor  portly 
cooed  from  Pandioli  {de  CXarii  Lig,  Imiirp.  p.  44), 
wbo  dtM  a  uuuga  in  the  Digeat  (Dig.  11.  tit.  2. 
•.  47)  ceTemng  not  to  Celiua,  bat  to  Nana  filiu*. 


Huh.  Ortg.  nn  Vijhoff,  Olmrv.  Jur.  Cm. 
Nenber,  Dit  jtriitidie  Slaaiker,  pp.  133—145  ; 
Kiumnerer,  Btilr'dgi  nr  OeHL  a.  Titorit  da  Rm. 
RteiU,  L  No.  3.  pp.  208—226.)         [J.  T.  O.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  conanl  in  A.  D.  63 
(FiM),  Wat  tba  camnHinder  of  the  fifteenth  l^ion 
—  >^"— ■"!»,  with  which  he  w»«  aei-' '"  '"■"  ''"'- 


bnlo  in  bii  expedition  againit  Ibe  Partbiani  in  64. 
On  tba  death  of  Nero  in  6S,  Celnia  joined  Gaiba'i 
part;,  al  whicb  time  ha  i<  ipoken  of  lu  coniul 
deaignaltu,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  lo 
the  contulthip  by  Nero  or  i>y  Galba  ia  uncertain. 
He  waa  one  of  the  abl«t  and  moat  faithful  of 
Oalba'a  luppoilen ;  and  wbea  the  trospi  rebelled 
againit  the  new  emperor,  Celxu  wu  aent  lo  en- 
dcBTonr  to  projntiate  the  detachment  of  the  lUyrian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipaanian  par- 
ticui.  It  irai  probably  thoD|ht  that  Celnie  would 
haTo  more  inflnance  with  thie  anuy  than  any  one 
etie,  on  account  of  hi«  tonnar  connexion  »ilh  it : 
bnt  be  wu  unable  to  quell  the  inwrrection.  The 
death  of  Oalba  loon  followed,  and  Olbo  obtained 
the  aorereignty.  The  life  of  Celaui  waa  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partizani  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded hi*  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
hi*  fidelity  to  hi*  bite  maaler,  not  only  apared  hii 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  hi*  moat  in- 
timate riiaDdi,  Celiua  leryed  Otho  with  the  nme 
fidelity  aa  ha  had  the  late  ampenir.  Ha  waa  aent, 
togeiber  with  Soetoniu*  Paullinua  and  Anniiu 
Oallui,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppoie  the 

Enerni*  of  Vitellina,   who  were   advancing   into 
>ly.     Al  lint  he  and  hii  colleague*  w<!re  com- 
pletely luimaful  i  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 


tb*  neighbonrhaod  of  Fhcentia  and  Ciemona,  tbey 
defeated  all  the  ptani  of  Caecina,  Ibe  general  of 
"■■  ■'■      '" No.9];  a  '  ' " 

Otho  had  reaoUed,  a( 
waU  a*  Suetoniui  Paullinua,  to  liik  a  battle,  that 
the  aapect  of  afbin  waa  changed.  Tlie  battle  of 
BedDacum,  in  which  Otbo'i  anny  wai  defeated, 
gaie  Vitelliui  the  empire ;  bat  Celiua,  who  bad 
remained  faithful  lo  Otbo  to  the  lait,  again  did  not 
■ufler  for  hii  fidelity.  Vitelliua  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  tha  coniulahip  on  the  oilendt  of  July 

ijl.  D.  69),  aa  had  been  arranged  from  the  fir*L 
Tac.  A<m.  xr.  25,  Hi4.  L  14,  31,  39,  4S,  71, 
77,  87,  90.  iL  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,    PA'PIUS.      Celnii   iqipwi   aa  a 

npublioui  period,  but  doe*  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  moit  remarkable  of  theae 
coina  are  given  below.  On  the  obrerte  tha  fonnar 
contain*  a  youthful  bead  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  Ullei  the  head  of  Juno  Soipita.  The  reieru 
of  both  tepreeenU  the  aamo  lubject,  namely,  a  wolf 
wilb  ■  peca  of  wood  in  ila  mouth,  and  an  (ugle 


■landing  before  a  homing  heap  of  wood.  Tbi* 
aubject  wieara  to  refer  lo  a  legend  related  by 
Dionynaa  (L  G9)  in  connexion  with  tha  fnundatioa 
of  lariniom  by  the  Trojana  He  loU*  ua,  that  the 
foiHt  in  which  tha  city  waa  afterward*  built  took 
fin  of  it*  own  acconl,  and  that  a  wolf  wti*  aeen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  Same,  whicb  waa 
tanned  by  an  eagle  with  ita  winga ;  but  thai  a  fox 
at  the  lame  time  tried  to  eitinguiab  the  fire  by  iM 
tail,  which  bad  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
waa  not  till  after  mtbhU  effort*  that  ibe  wolf  and 
csgie  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papla  gena  came  originally  from  lanniium, 
which  waa  alio  one  of  the  chief  leau  of  the  worahip 
of  Juno  Soipita.  Hence  it  ha*  been  conjeclured, 
that  Uionyaiu*  haa  made  a  miilake  in  referring 
thii  legend  to  Larinium  :  bnt  it  ia  not  impntbable 
that  the  «ame  itory  may  haie  been  told,  in  latea 
tune*,  of  the  fbrnidBtion  of  mch  cily. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  conaul  under  Tra- 
ils (/lah),  wai  *o  much  Mtoenied  bj 
-  ''--'  he  had  a  *ta*—  -—•-'  ■"  <"- 


mperor^ 


T^m 


Hadrian'*,  and  accordingly  the  tatter  cauaed  h 
to  be  put  lo  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  hi* 
uceiBon,  1.  D.  117.  (Won  Caia.  tiTiiL  16,  Uix. 
2;  Spartisn.  Hadr.i,).) 

CENAEUS  (Kn«:<.,),  a  aumame  of  Zen*,  de- 
nied {toui  cape  Cenaeum  in  Enboea,  on  which  the 
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god  bod  a  temple.    (Apollod.  ii  7.  §  7 ;  Or.  Met, 
tt.  156.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Rc7XP^)«  a  son  of  PoMidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  aoddentallj  bj  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  beliered  to  hare 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaenm, 
^c  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans,  ii  2.  §  3, 
8.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORrNXJS,  the  name  of  a  niebeian  fiunily 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  tnis  fiunily  was 
originally  Ratilns,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C  Marcins 
Radius  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  b.  c  265.  Niebohr,  howerer, 
remarks  (Hisi,  of  RoniA,  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derired  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  mther  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C  Marcius  C.  f.  L.  n.  Rutilos  Cbnm>- 
RiNUS,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcins  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c  356)  and  censor  (a  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximns,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rntilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifiie.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  batUe  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
■eTeral  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38 ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  b.  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontifis. 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Anina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  ftiture  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Lit.  Epit  16 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  18 ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  PluL  Coriol.  L) 

2.  L.  MARaus  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cvnsorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  &  a  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Cartilage :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Ptm.  76—90,  97—99;  Uv.  EpU,  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic  Brvi,  15,  27,  ad  Att, 
sii.  5.)     Censorinus  was  censor  in  B.  c.  147,  with 


CENSORINUS. 

L.  ComeUns  Lentulns  Lupus.    (VaL  Max.  vl  91 
§10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  pkilosofha 
Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  woiks.  (Cic 
Aoad,  iL  32.) 

3.  C  Marcius  Cbnsorinus,  one  of  the  les&ig 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioiied  ss  tltt 
accuser  of  SuUa  on  his  retom  from  Aiia  in  a.  c 
91.  (Plut  SuU,  5.)  He  entered  Rome  togetlier 
with  Marine  and  Cinna  in  b.  c.  87,  and  took  s 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  kiUed  the  consul  OctaviiM, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  he  cut  off  hit 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cxnna,  who  commanded  it  t» 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.  Censorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Bfarian  party,  and  took  sb 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  b.  c.  82,  whkh 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.  He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Mainan  armies,  and  is  fixst 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Pompey  nesr 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  young»  Marisi, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  od  Ms 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  amboih 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considefaUe 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  canse  of  their  defest, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  cf 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  When  Csrbo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despsir, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Brotai 
Damasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  gcnenk, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  torn, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  SaUa, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  azid  a  dreadfbl 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Cblline  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  armt. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  bade  to  Sulla,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  besds 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Piae- 
neste  to  inform  Marine  of  the  fote  of  his  friends. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  L  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Censo- 
rinus is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  oiatoit 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  m  Cheek 
literature.     {Brut  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Cbnsorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c  59  (Cic  adQ.Pr.l% 
§4^  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  Marcius  L.  p.  C.  n.  Crnsorinus,  a  no- 
lent  partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  pcae* 
toiB  in  b.  a  43.  (Cic  PkiL  xi  5,  14,  x.uL2, 
dito  praeioresy  xii.  8 ;  comp.  Garaton.  ad  xii  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  anang* 
ing  the  affiiirs  of  Greece  in  b.  c  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinus governor  of  the  province.  (Pint.  Ankm.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  eonnl- 
ship  in  39  (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  34),  and  we  leara  fit)m 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  trinm|>h 
for  some  successes  he  had  g^ed  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  ronsequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cbnkorinus,  sod  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  a  c  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5; 
Plin.  H.  K,  xxxiiL  10.  s.  47 ;  Censorin-  22;  Sue- 
ton.  VU,  HoraL  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  goveniment  of 
Syria,  ^om  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  hy 
Josephus  {Ant,  xvi.  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Augot^ 


CEN80R1NUS. 
iai  Mcoring  ceitain  immiuiitie*  lo  tha  J«wt. 
died  in  All*  in  A.  D.  3,  when  he  wu  in  aMen. 
upon  C.  CscBT,  the  gnndion  of  Angnitua.  Hi* 
desth  wu  nninruilly  regretted:  Velleini  PMar- 
ealni  oJli  him  (ii.  103)  ■*  Vir  denunndii  honu- 
uibui  genitiu.'^ 

Then  an  Mmutd  inlamting  coini  of  the  Mama 
gnu,  bearing  upon  them  the  luUDe*  ot  C.  Cen»rinn» 
and  L.  Cenwrionii  bnt  it  ii  immwhle  (o  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  pwdeding  Censorini  they  bo- 
long.  File  ■pecimam  of  the»e  c»ini  are  giTon 
below.  The  6r»t  three  conUdn  on  the  obTene  the 
head!  of  Niuna  Pompiliu  and  Anini  MareiQi.  the 
noond  and  ftnxth  i-Og/t  of  Rom^  becaiue   the 


Mania  gem  ctoimod  to  be  deieended  from  Anon 
Manitu  [Marci*  Gmns],  and  the  latter  waa  Bip- 
poaed  lo  be  the  giaadaon  of  Nmna  Pompiliua.  la 
ihue  thne  coini  Nnmaurepieaeatedwith  abeard. 


a  yoDtlihl  head,  and  oi 
at  fall  gallop;  the  fifth  hae 
head  ot  Apotlo,  and  on  the  re 
hel,  T.  p.  24S,  &e.) 


■nd  Ancni  withont,  probabl;  lo  Tank  the  lelatiaD 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandion.  The 
•brene  of  the  fir>t  oontuni  the  inKiiptioB  nviiab. 
'  '  t  of  the  Kcond 
The  reion*  of 


CENSORl'NUS  {iln>te  OaudiH),  ii  tanked 

by  Trebellim  Pollio  amoDS  the  thirty  Ijianti 
[ccmp.  AunaoLUs],  although  the  nnmber  ii  mm- 

Elete  without  the  addition  of  hii  name,  and  he  bfr 
mgi  not  to  the  reign  of  Oallienua,  bat  of  Oandiaa 
Gothicufc  Oiuwriiinfc  haring  de'oted  hii  jonth 
and  manhood  to  b  military  career,  attained  to  the 
higheat  dignitiea.  He  wa>  twice  connil,  twice 
praefcct  of  the  praetorinm,  thrice  praeftct  ot  the 
eitj,  four  timet  proconiul,  and  diKhdrged  at  t»- 
rietu  periodi  the  dntiee  o(  rumeroui  inferior  ap- 

n'ntmenti.  Full  of  yean,  and  diisbted  by  an 
looiable  wotmd  receired  in  the  Penan  war, 
nndei  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  paH  the  eiening 
of  hi*  dayi  on  hii  eitate,  when  he  wbi  BUddenly 
prodaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinou*  troopa, 
and  inveiled  with  the  pnrple  at  Bologna,  in  1.  D. 
370.  Baring,  howoTer,  diipUyed  a  detennination 
enforce  atrict  diicipline,  he  wu  forthwith  potto 
sth  by  the  lame  loldirn  who  had  nuied  him  to 
throne.  If  Riif  genuine  medall  of  thii  princa 
□It,  which  ii  Tery  doubtful,  ihoy  h«Te  nemr  haea 
deicribed  with  luScient  aixurocy  to  render  tkta 
of  any  biatoricol  Talue,  or  even  to  enable  ui  to  d^ 
'erTDxne  whether  the  luiiu^  Appiun  Qandaa  titmtii 
nrt  of  hit  deugnalion.  Bimgo,  in  hi>  Nmniniiata 
HedioL  16S3^  qootea  a  Greek  coin  mppoeed  to 
ndicale  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cenwrinot ; 
mt,  linee  00  acconnt  ii  giren  M  the  place  whera 
t  wu  pruerred,  it  wu  in  all  protabilily  a  Ibrgerf, 
specially  u  we  hate  no  reuon  lo  belien  that  tha 
pretender  muntiuned  hia  authority  beyond  the  ipaca 
ofafowdayt.  Tillemont  lupposea,  that  the  rtrtort- 
nw  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  u  baring  «•- 
mmed  the  purple  under  ClHudim  ii  the  lamn  person 
with  our  Ceneorinu*.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  Triy.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, //ufDtred>'j£nparpur(,>DLp.;<7.)  [W.R.] 
CENSORl'NUa,  the  compiler  of  a  trattiw  en- 
titled de  Die  Natali,  which  trenta  of  the  geuemtion 
of  man,  of  hia  natal  boor,  of  the  i  "    '  '""" 


..a  Toeeel,  witli  the  moon  aboTe.  The  re- 
Terae  ot  the  Mcond  eontaina  two  prowl  alio  with  a 
Egnre  of  Victory ;  and  both  coini  aeem  to  bare  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Oalia,  which  wu  built 
by  Ancna  Mardua.  The  rereree  of  the  third  coin 
repreaonU  a  dcaultor  riding  with  two  ho^•e^  «  ho 

public  game.,  while  they  were  at  full  gullop.  (ZJKt 


of  Ant. 

Wtof 


I.  V.  Dauitor.)     The  fonrth  ni 


id  diicna. 


Tarioui  methodi  employed  for  i 
calculation  of  time,  together  nith  aundry  lopica 
connected  with  utronomy,  mathematici,  geography, 
and  muuc.     It  affordi  much  valuable  infonnatioa 

nology,  and  ia  conilantly  releired  to  by  Ihoae  who 
have  iniealigated  theae  topici.  The  book  ia  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  g.  Cereltiue,  whom  the  writer 
addretiea  aa  hii  patron  and  benefactor  (c  I),  and 
waa  compoaed  in  the  year  A.  a.  338,  in  the  amxil- 
(hip  ot  Ulpiua  and  Poniianui  (c21).  Onaorinoa 
lerma  Rome  the  "commniiia  palria"  of  himaelf  and 
t^rcllina  (c  16) ;  and  ihia  bet,  along  with  thoie 
detuled  nboTe,  coraprito  the  whole  knowledge  wo 
poueea  with  regard  to  (he  work  and  ill  nuthor.  A 
fragment  de  Afelrv  end  loit  traeti  de  Aecfntiinu 
and  de  Gmmrlna  are  aacribrd,  but  npon  no  tare 
eridence,  to  thit  tame  Cenvjrinnt.    Carrio,  in  U* 


wa 
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edition  pnblithad  at  Paru  in  158S,  dirided  the 
twenty^foorth  dupCer  of  the  <fa  Die  NataH  into 
two  parts,  oongideniig  the  UUter  half  to  be  fimn  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  eany  de  Naiu^ 
rati  fnitituHone, 

The  editio  prineeps  of  Censoriniis  is  in  4to.,  with- 
ont  date,  place,  or  printer^s  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Iimidia  M  Odio^ 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Qiegory  of  Naaianxus  **de  Vita  Solitaiia,*^ 
aU  tnmshited  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  fol  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Geb^  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Emeki- 
ridiom  of  Epietetns,  Plutarch  and  Basfl  De  iwridia 
H  Odia.  The  first  eriticBl  edition  is  that  bv  Vinetui, 
PicUT.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Bia- 
DVtiaa,  Venet.  Sto^  1581,  and  Cairio,  Latet.  8to. 
1 58S.  The  most  oomplete  and  nduaUe  is  that  by 
Havereamp,  Lug.  Bat  8vo.  1743 :  the  most  reoent 
is  that  of  Omber,  Noiemb.  8to.  1805.     [  W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (IUvtoiivnmX  that  is,  the  buU- 
killers,  are  aocordu^  to  the  earliest  aooounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
TheoMdy.  They  are  described  aa  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  lifo,  oooasionally  oanying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  nsefiil 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Charon.  (Hom.  IL  i.  268, 
ii.  74S«  in  which  passages  they  are  called  ^p€t, 
that  ia,  ^p«5,  Od.  zxi.  295,  Ac. ;  Hesiod.  SaU, 
Here  104«  Ac)  Now,  in  these  earliest  aeoonnta, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  aa  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
wmge,  or  ammsl-like  bemgs;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centann),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  uid 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixtnre  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Izion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cbud  Cen- 
taums,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippooentanrs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  li£ignesian  mares.  (Pind.  PyiL  iL  80,  &G.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fdb, 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Irion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  rekte,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ijdon.  (Serf,  ad  Aen.  viiL  298 ;  Nonn. 
DioHjfM,  xvi  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
ii  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
faippocentaun  were  two  distinct  dasses  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaun  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writen. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peiritbous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artist*.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
oeotaun.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here  fur.  181,  &&;  Soph.  TmddH.  1095;  Nonn. 
Dioi^  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Mei.  xii  210,  &c. ;  Viig; 
Geory.  iL  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirai^  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs,     f  Chkiron.J 
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At  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respectiBg 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  firrt  plitn^ 
that  butt-hunting  on  horsebadc  was  a  natioml 
cBStom  in  Thessaly  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeekh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thesssbuis  is 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  thdr  liva  on 
horseback.  It  ia  therefore  not  improbaUe  that  ^e 
Thessalian  mountaineen  may  at  ■ome  early  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  mbr 
impression  aa  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  MexiaB^ 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaun  were  fiequottly  represented  in  sndeQt 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  then 
is  moat  fully  developed.  There  are  two  fonu  is 
whii^  the  centaun  wwe  represented  in  wocki  of 
art  In  the  fint  they  appear  as  men  down  to  tlieir 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  Uie 
body,  tail,  and  hind  1^  of  a  hone  (Pana.  v.  IS. 
§  2) ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  Dot 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  AlcBIBeDe^ 
represents  the  centaun  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  hone 
with  iU  foor  feet  and  tail  (Pans.  v.  10.  §'2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  oen- 
tann  and  that  of  the  satyn,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dionyne 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  aa  mvage 
monatera,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  gi^ 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  phr 
the  hom  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  trun  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyn,  Fauns,  NympiiSi 
Erotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  ramarkahk  tliat 
there  were  also  liemale  centaun,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Phfloatr.  Icm.  il  3; 
comp.  VosB,  MyOoL  Bri^  u.  p.  265,  te.;  B6tti- 
ger,  Vaaei9fem.  ilL  p.  75,  Ac.)  [L.  &) 

a  CBNTE'NIUS,  propmetor  in  &  c.  217,  «« 
aent  by  the  oonsnl  Cn.  Seniliua  Geminua  from  tlie 
neigfabowhood  of  Ariminum  vrith  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  oolleagae  C.  Flaminiaa  is 
Etrnria,  whom  he  intended  to  yoin  with  all  Iw 
forees.  Centenina  to<^  possession  of  a  narrow 
nass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Pleatine,  so  cslied 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hajinibal*a  victory  at  the  Tlaaimene  lake, 
he  vras  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal^ 
officera,  and  defeated;  thoae  of  hia  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  bat  were 
compelled  to  aurrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  ^ 
thia  defeat,  confounda  C.  Centenina  vrith  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iiL  86;  Uf' 
xxiL  8;  Appian,  Anib,  9^11,  17;  Zonar.  viii. 
25;  C.  Nepoa.  Hannib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  fint  centorimi 
of  the  triarii  (prims  pt/t),  who  had  obtained  kw 
discharge  after  aerving  hxa  full  military  time,  and 
waa  diatinguiahed  for  hia  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  aenate  in  B.  c.  212  the  oommand  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citixena  and  half  allieS) 
by  hia  aaaurance  that  hia  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  abort  time.  The  number^ 
men  granted  him  by  the  aenate  waa  neariy  doaUed 
by  voiunteera;  and  with  theae  he  maivked  into 
Lucania,  ofiered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was.  u  * 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (liv.  xxv.  19 ;  Oro*> 
iv.  16.)  . 

CKNTHO,  a  aumame  of  C.  ClaadiBS,  oaom 
B.  c  240.     [Claudius.] 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  famUy  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gent. 

1.  Cn.  Futvius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Maximus  Cbn- 
TUMALUR,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
▼ns  in  the  EtruMan  war,  b.  c.  301,  and  conaol  in 
298  with  L.  Comeliua  Sdpioi  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  rictory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianom, 
and  afterwards  took  this  town  and  Anfideniu  It 
would  alM  appear  that  he  nibseqnently  obtained 
tome  tnoeeues  in  Etmria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
^leak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebnated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mns,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  4, 1 1,  22, 
26,  27,  80.) 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cxntumaluh, 
consul  B.  c  229  with  L.  Postnmius  Albinus,  eon- 
ducted  the  war  with  his  colleague  in  lUyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance ;  and  after  tlM 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teota,  had  been  oom- 
pletdy  dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retixed  with 
a  vexT  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rhixon,  Centnmalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  fereea,  leav- 
inpf  Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
tnumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  cMebrated  over  the  Illy- 
rians.  (Polyb.  ii  11,  12;  Flor.  ii  5;  Eutrop. 
ill.  4;  Oros.  iv.  IS ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frag,  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  FuLviufl  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cxntuiialu8, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  cuiule  aedile  in  B.  a 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  B.  a  213,  Snessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  buttle. 
(LiT.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxviL  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6;  Eutrop.  iii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  FuLVios  Cbntumalus,  prsetor  urbanus 
&  c.  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  fiyr  the  war  against  Antiochns 
the  Oieat,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.     (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TL  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpumius  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  firaud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  fether 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic.  d^C^.  iiL  16;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)     [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  645,  a.] 

CEPHAT.ION  (Kc^NiXfwy  or  Kc^MXafenr),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  trhroijuav  ItrrttpiKdv  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninos  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banishi^d  htm  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.    (Snidas,  ».  v. ;  Photius,  Cod.  68 ; 
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Euseb.  Chron.  ip.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vossius,  <U 
Hid,  Cfraee,  p.  262,  ed.  Westermann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PHALON  (Ke^MT),  called  STtfry^ios  or 
Ttpy&kos  finom  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  TipyfiBts  or  TdpyiB^f,  (Strab.  xiii  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  TMea  (Tpvucd), 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (i,  72^  vvyypa^f  iruKmis  rrdw^ 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  TVcnEco  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  ds  ^Ttst  O^raea  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PH ALUS  (Ki^paXof).  ].  A  son  of  Hermea 
and  HeTM,  was  carried  oflP  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  {Fab,  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hennes  by  Cieusa,  or  of  Ptmdion, 
and  Hesiod  {Tkeog,  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amydae, 
the  carrying  oflP  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  rnwesented.    (Pans.  L  3.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fether  of  Archius,  the  fether 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  QUiim,  Hymn,  m  Dkm,  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  feithfiil  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognised  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  bay 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-enring  spear.  (Hygin.  F(A,  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  ApoUodorus  (iiL  1 5.  $  1 )  and  Ovid.  (Afet,  vii. 
394,  &c. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Eurip, 
Ores^l64S.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  penuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  7;  Stnib.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  &c.)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  /he  fether  of  Iphidus  by  Clymone. 
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(Pans.  z.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  laid  to  have  pot  an 
end  to  his  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  fmn  cape 
Leocas,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Pans,  i  37.  §  4 ;  Hygin. 
Fob.  48.)  [li.  S.] 

CE'PHALUS  {VH^a\os\  a  Molossian  chie^ 
who,  together  with  another  chie^  Antinous,  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  infeired  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  bands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  Livy  teUs  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  ^  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,**  ^>pSpit*os  leai  trrdtrtf/tos 
dvOptntos,  (Polyb.  zxvii  13,  xxz.  7 ;  Liv.  zliii. 
13,22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.E.] 

CETHALUS  (lU^KiXot).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
sanias^  gnuidson  of  Cephalus,  and  &ther  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  was  a  Syracuaan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  afiairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  e.  Eraiosti.  p.  120.  26, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Plat  Rtipiib.  p.  328,  b.  &&,  comp.  Cic. 
ad  Alt,  iv.  16 ;  Taylor's  Life  </Lytiat,  in  Reiske^ 
Oraiores  Graeci.)  He  died  at  a  Teiy  advanced 
age  before  b.  c.  443,  so  that  he  miut  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  b.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  FasL  HelL 
a.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons — Polemarchui, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenun  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flonrished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  i^pears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  pb»ed  by  Clinton  at 
B,  c.  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (0.  D»- 
motth.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratus, 
Aristophon  the  Asenian,  and  Thrasybulus.  {De 
Coron,  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Afytteriii,  (a  c.  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  iFuKcudt  iKtufos  6  ioicmy  irifwruuiraTos  7*70- 
t4yai)  rehiies,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (c.  Ctes^ph,  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coran.  pp. 
310-11.)  J^e  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  s.  o. ;  Harpocrat 
s.  o.  Oi^0cv.)  Tsetses  (ChiL  vi.  IlieL  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  &ther  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  Uie  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
S(ms,  at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias's  father  be  correct. 

*  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Cbuomenae.     (Plat.  Parm,  p.  1 26.) 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  thai  tbf 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  (£!oofet.  248)  m 
a  scurrilous  and  low-bom  demagogue^  bat  poweifal 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  person  ss  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes^  This  is  pe^ 
haps  a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  wss  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  imbued 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aesdiinw  si^ 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenisn  comic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  puUie  muCt 
worthJessnesa. 

According  to  Suidas  («. «.),  C^halus  wss  die 
first  orator  who  composed  rpaoifua  and  ivikiytt, 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  Reserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (s.  «.  'EvtrifUa).  Atbe* 
naens  (xiii.  p.  592,  c.)  statea,  that  he  wrote  as 
lyiuifjuoif  on  the  celebrated  coortezan  Lsgis  (or 
Lai's),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Ruhnken  (/ftft. 
CfrU.  Orat  Graec  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  wdter 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  different  penoo 
from  the  oiator,  but  his  only  reason  for  thisopisMB 
is,  that  such  an  iyKtifuov  is  unworthy  of  a  diitis' 
guifthed  orator.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHEUS  (KthM^s).  1.  A  son  of  Belus  and 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  aad 
fiither  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4, 4.  §  3; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac.  Hut.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  aiul  two  daugh- 
ters, and  neariy  ail  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  Herade^ 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  havedenred 
its  name  from  him.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16,  ii.  7. 
§3,  iii.  9.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  161;  Ujlio. 
Fab.  14;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydoniaa  hunters.  (ApoUdi 
i.  &  $  2.)  [L  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (Kn^69t^s).  1.  A« 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tne  old  comedy*  gain<^  * 
priie  &  a  402.  (Lysias,  Avpo9.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  270.)  Thu  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  <if  his  comedies 
'ArrtAotr,  whidi  evidently  refers  to  the  celehnb^ 
courteian  Lais ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentiooed 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Caliiss 
Diodes,  Eupolis^  and  Hermippus.  The  foUoviif 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'ArriAdtt,  'A/ia- 
{<^yc9,  TfK>^ycor,*T9.  A  few  fragmeata  of  thea 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (a.  «•  *0^ 
3«To*),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  uii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (iiL  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,f<,xi^ 
459,  a.,  xii.  p.  553,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  pi  6^* 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  pw  701,  b.) 

2,  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dia- 
ciple  of  Isocmtes,  wrote  an  i^kology  for  laoostei 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  vaa 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  al  wp6s  'Aptrre* 
r4\ii  dirrtypa^ad,  (Dionys.  E^,  ad  Amm,  p.  1^^ 
32,  Sylb.;  leoc  ^  lOl  17  ;  leaetu,  p.  lU.  97: 
Dent,  pw  120.  31 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  p.  I^^, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Pbtow  (Dio- 
nys. £^,  ad  PotofK  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  Mrriter  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  AristoUe  (JStt.  Nioom,  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocntes  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  lame  penon.  (^/^ 
OrU.  Oral,  Graee,  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephiaodoni% 
a  Theban«  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  pi  &4^*" ' 
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m  hiftorian.  It  is  possible  that  he  mfty  be  the 
person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
•odonis  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  fiiro^Kos:  bnt  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xzzy.  9.  s.  36.  §  1),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  &ther  of 
Parrhasias,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny*s  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antiq. 
AufiiUxe^  i.  pb  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(AoLAOPHON ;  and  Bottiger,  ArdHiokffie  tier 
Maleni,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISO'DOTUS(Ki}«M'o^oO-  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  B.  c.  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  cmnmaod  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philodes.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  1.  §|  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Callias,  Autoclea,  and  others  (b.  c.  371 )  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  8.  i  2.) 
Again,  in  b.  a  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
hxtd  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian conncil  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotns  persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citisens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manncKi  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  Hell,  vit  1. 
§§  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  b.  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesus,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
bond  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trifd  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  e,  Aristocr.  pp. 
670—676  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  K'nipi(r6doTos.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  b.  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  c,  Lept,  p.  501,  &c. ; 
eomp.  Ruhnk.  Hist.  Crii.  Oral.  Gr,  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (Hh^.  iii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undeigo  his  tMt&vri 
after  the  Olyntliiau  war,  b.  c.  347.         [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  oelebmted  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Pint.  Phoo.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  I)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad 
(b.  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  genend  peace  reoommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Oreek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  b^gan  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufk  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  mora 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  fiom  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
an  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  hit 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occaaioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  Thia 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Pans,  viii  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  OL  102.  2.  (n.  c.  371.)  It  seema 
that  at  the  same  time,  alter  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
&  a  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Pans.  I  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  ekler  Cephisodotua,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  wotk  of 
Praxiteles*  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  o^  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
Uie  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongyli^  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.  (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  Uie  elder  artist,  becwise 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.   (Comp.  SiUig.  pu  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infimt  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  succeHSors,  for  instance  in  the  cdebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  io  Wmckeltnarm^  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c  27,  ViL  X  OraL 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoratioQ 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  B.  c.  393. 
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2.  Tb«  younger  CephiMdotut,  Ukewiie  of 
Atbent,  a  Mm  of  tne  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (zxzit.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  aenlptorB 
in  branse  onder  the  120th  Olympiad  (n.  c.  300), 
probably  becanae  the  battle  of  Ipnu,  &  a  301, 
gave  to  the  cfanmogmplien  a  oonTenient  panie  to 
ennmerate  the  aitiata  of  diitinetion  then  alire ;  it 
ia,  therefeie,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephiaodotna  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  &Uier  (Plin. 
xxxri.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  scolptor  in 
bronse  and  marble,  never,  as  SiQig  (p.  144 )  atatea, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchna,  at  Atnens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  Pint,  they  executed 
wooden  stataes  of  the  orator  and  stateaman  Ly- 
enrgns  (who  died  b.  a  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Ahroiu  Lycnigtts,  and'  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  frmily  of  the  Batadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erecfatheos  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pietnres  on  the  walls  pkoed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pbns.  i  26.  §  6 ;  Pint.  VO. 
X  Ond,  p.  843.)  Sillig  oonfoonda  by  a  stnmge 
mistake  the  pietore  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  (t{mi(  and  clir^s  ^Aimi).  The 
maible  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  AeropoUa,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cq»hiaodotns  and 
Tiraarehos  to  their  nnde  Theoxenides.  (Rosa, 
KwutblaU,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  ia  veiy  likely  that 
the  artists  perfenned  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  ther  ordered  a  bnmae  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefrctor,  a.  c  307  (Psephifln. 
op.  PluL  I  c.  p.  852 ;  Pans,  l  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  Tlie  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mara,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
itatoe  of  Enyo  fPana.  Lc%h)^  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  woik  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3 :  /Sw/i^r  is  the  genuine 
nadinff,  not  the  vnlgate  ictf ftoy),  probably  erected 
BOOB  aner  the  lestontion  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 
B.  a  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con* 
cnrred.  This  is  the  last  wofk  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  b.  c.  303  in  its 
disasten,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  sucoes- 
•on  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as. 
might  be  infotred  finwn  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pexgamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros^s  portnit, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  L  c.)  CepMsodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophen  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquariana  (Sillig.  L  e. ;  Meyei,  Note  to 
WinchelmatMt  Lo. ;  Hirt,  Geaokidiie  der  hildendm 
KUmtey  n,  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtesans, 
for  wfaicn  they  quote  Tatian  (advert,  Oraecta,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  Works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 
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of  all  these  idle  people  together.  Inkctthetia 
ladiea  whom  Cepoisodotas  is  there  staled  to  hsve 
represented,  areveiywell  knowntooaaspoeCtsM^ 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byantinni,  nM»ther  ef  the 
tngic  poet  Homer  f  who  flourished  b.  &  284 ;  set 
Suidaa,  a.  «.  *OyKqf»et),  and  Anyteu     [Amyti.'] 

An  the  worka  of  Cephisodotna  are  lost.    0ns 
only,   but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplogi&a, 
pnJsed  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  6)  and  visible  st  kii 
time  at  Peigamus,  is  considered  by  many  saii- 
quariana  as  still  in  existenoe   in    an  imitstinn 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  odebrsted  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Fbrence.    (Gdl,  di 
i^SnMsa  Skatee,  iiL  tew.  121, 122.)   Winckehnsna 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  mfaning, 
for  in  one  pkce  {Geeek.  d.  KmmmL,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refen  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  vis 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodorai; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Ma&i. 
(ChUeekm.  SUOmot,  Antki,  tab.  29,  p.  31 ;  Meyer, 
m  ku  Nate  to  Wmdadmami^  Geeek.  dtr  bUdadee 
Kuntte,   voL  i.  pp.  138,  304 ;  Muller,  Haadik  d, 
AnkHoL  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  Demkmdhr  dtr  atUu 
Kumtlf  Heft,  iiL  149.)    Now  this  opinion  b  oe^ 
tainly  more  probable  than  the  strange  ides  of 
Hirt  (GfexL  d,  bildmd,  Kwute  6.  d.  Alten.  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.     But  still  it  is  very  fu  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  W^juer,  ia 
his  able  article    respecting    these    maatet^woati 
(KumttbUMiij  1830,  No.  55),  baa  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckebnann,  and  Kraase  {C^fmnadA 
der  HtUemtm^  voL  I  pp.  414,  540)  adimxto  it  u 
possible.    (Comp.  Welcker,  i2irai  ^MiMm  183€, 
p.  264.)      But  they  have  nothing  to   do   with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  PIiny*a  words 
point  to  a  very  different  representetion.  He  speaks 
of  **  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  marmori  impree* 
sis,*^  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  ia  no  ibh 
preesion  of  fingers  at  alL    This  reason  ia  advanced 
also  by   Zannoni  {Oall,  di  Pkrenxe^  iiL  p.  108, 
&C.),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Opbisodotat 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  ss 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.     The  **  ^tenun 
in  terris  sympl^pna  nobile**  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  **  Pana  et  Olympoin 
luctantes.**    Now  as  there  were  but  two  fiunoss 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  waa  certainly  of  sa 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorooa  strife 
of  two  individuals.     To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitions  ts 
nave  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  andeat 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  tliough  indecent  conte^ 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  ia 
Bottiger*s  Arckaologie  und  Kvaut  (p.  165,  Ac). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny*8  description.  [L.  U.] 

CEPHrSOPHON  (KiT^uro^),  a  friend  d 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  his 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  ( Arii^ 
toph.  Aaa.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholis.) 
Traditionaiy  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  n 
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with  one  of  the  wiv«s  of  Buripidee,  whote  enmity 
to  the  MX  has  somctimei  been  aflcribed  to  this 
came.  But  the  gtory  is  more  than  tuBpiciont  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
nnlesa,  indeed,  •■  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  ike  Frog§  (1044).  We  can  hardly  sappose, 
howerer,  that  the  oomie  poet  would  hare  denied 
himself  the  pleaniTO  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  Ue,  had  it  been  nally  true,  especially  in  the 
Tkeamopkoriaxumu  and  the  Frosf$,  (Comp.  Har* 
tung,  Emrip.  rsstiMiM,  L  p.  164,  &€.,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  refened  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPHISSUS  (Kri^v6s%  the  diyinttY  of  the 
riTer  Cephissus,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  fisther  of  Diogeneia  and 
Nardssos,  who  is  therefore  called  Oepkinus,  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab,  PmeL ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  $  1 ;  Ot.  Met. 
iii.  S4Si,  Ac.)  He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelons,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraas  near  OropuSb  (Pans.  L  34.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

CEPHREN  (Kf^y)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pynmids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  snocesciTely 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  ^yptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Phuition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  acoording  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
•nooeeded  by  his  »om  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per* 
haps  only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesius,  bishop  of  toe  African  Ptolemaia, 
aimonnces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicua,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  cUused,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod.  iL'l27,  128;  Diod.  L  64;  Synes.  Epitl. 
58.)  [£.  E.] 

CER  (Ki}f ),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Kifp  or  Kijpts  dtawroto).  The  pn Mages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  K^p  or  Kifpss  iq»pear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (//• 
ii.  302,  iiL  454,  xviiL  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (/^  xiL  326)  pronounces  to 
be  fufflai,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  {Od.  xL  171,  Ac.,  398,  &c.)  The  Knp^t 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hatefoi, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  {IL  ii.  859,  iiL  454  ;  Od.  iiL  410,  xiv. 
207.)  The  K^t,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
lifo  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (IL  xiL  402,  xviiL  1 15,  iv.  1 1 ;  Oi.  xi.  397.) 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  {IL  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
hftttle  the  K^fiss  wander  about  with  Eris  snd  Cy- 
doioMia  in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  than  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  xviii.  535,  Slc.)  According  to  He- 
siod,  with  whom  the  K^pcs  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  danriiters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
{Tkeoff.2\U2l7iPwi%.r.\9.§}.)  Their  fear- 
ful appeamnce  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Scui.  Here.  249,  &c.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
godde«fles  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  1055;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c.) 
Epidemic  diseases  are  sometimes  personified  as 
K^t.  (Orph.  HymfL.  xiiL  12,  Ixtl  4,  IMh.  vii. 
6 ;  Eustoth.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (eto<>d&nr 
K«p«MA<ilf ),  archbishop  of  Tanromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  n.  1 129 — 1 1 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty* 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscus 
Scorsus  at  Pkris,  1644,  fou,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric.  BSbL  Grate.  xL  pu  208,  &c) 

CE'RBERUS(K^^tpor),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the 
dog,**  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (//.  viiL 
368,  Od.  xL  623.)     Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 

fives  his  name  and  origin,  calk  him  (Tkeog.  31 1) 
fty-headed  and  a  son  of  T^phaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod.  u.  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here.  fmr.  24,  611;  Virg. 
Am.  vi  417;  Ov.  MtL  iv.  449.)  Some  poeU 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat  Cbm.  ii.  13.  34 ;  Tieti.  ad  L^cofk.  678 ; 
Senec  Here.  fwr.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  aceording  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KcfMciSi).  1.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  l^slator  for  his  native  city.  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  soma  Meliambw  lines.  (Dmg.  Laert.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viiL  p.  347,  e.  xiL  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  IviJL  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hephaest.  op.  PhaL  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (V.  H.  xiiL  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataens  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  Uie  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  i^ipears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arodian, 
who  ia  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  {Ut  Oaron.  p.  324 ; 
«ce  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xviu 
14.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  a.  c  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwaida 
commanded  a  thousand  M^alopolitans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  unto  Laoonia,  &  c  222.  (Pclvb, 
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ii.  1B~£0.  GS.)  He  mj  have  been  >  d(«e 
duit  of  tbc  preceding,  but  dd  Ihii  point  we  ha 
no  iaronualiaD.  [P-S.] 

CERCO,  iba  bum  of  ■  Guml;  of  ths  plebeiu 
Lotatia  geni. 

1.  Q.  Ldt/tiui  C.  r.  C  n.  Cekco,  conanl  with 
A.  Huliiu  Tarquatiu  Atticna,  a.  c  241,  in  which 
year  the  6nt  Punic  irir  wtu  brought  lo  a  cIoh  hj 
the  rictory  of  C.  Lulaliu  Calulat  St  the  AcKalei. 
Ceroo  ii  called  by  Zooaiai  (liii.  17)  the  brotbeiof 
Caloliu,  which  atatemeat  ii  conSnned  by  t' 
Capitolioe  raili,  in  which  both  an  de«ribed 
C./.  C  m.  Zonaiai  alio  laya,  that  Ceieo  waa  ac 
intd  Sicily  to  regulate  the  aflUrt  of  the  itlaod 
(enjunction  with  hii  bcolher  Catnlna.  After 
peace  hwi  been  concJDded  with  Carthage,  the  F»- 
ItKi  Di  people  af  Falerii,  for  tome  reaaon  which  ia 
uiknowo,  raae  againit  the  Ronuiu ;  both  Mniuli 
were  Kni  againit  them,  and  the  war  wa*  finithed 
by  the  conqueit  of  the  inbtualed  people  within 
ail  day).  Half  of  their  domain  Imd  waa  taken 
from  thnn  and  their  town  deitnyed.  For  thia 
racccaa,  Cera  aa  well  aa  hia  colleagaa  obtained  a 
triumph.  fLii.  m.  44,  Spit.  IS;  Eutrop.  iL 
38;  Oroa.  it.  1!  ;  Polyb.  i.  6&;  Zonar.  Till  IB.) 
Cera  wat  cenior  in  236  with  L.  Comelina  L«d- 
7-  (FaaLCapig 
of  the  tiTe  ambaa- 
idria,  B.C.17S.  (LiT.iliL6.) 


on  the  obferae  the  name  CiBCO  with  the  head  of 
Pallaa,  and  on  the  terem  Q.  Lutati,  with  >  ahip 
•Dclowd  within  •  wnMh  made  of  oak-kaTea. 
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The  leTetae  probably  refan  to  the  Tktory  of  C. 
Lntatiiu  Catolua,  which  wooM  of  couiae  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cerionea  aa  well  aa  the  Catuli  aa 
confeiring  boaoar  upon  their  gtat,  (Eckhel,  t. 
p.  S40.) 

CERCO'PES  (Ki/Homt),  droU  and  thisnah 
gnomei  who  play  n  part  in  the  itory  of  Heractee. 
Their  number  ii  commonly  ilaled  to  hsTC  been 
two,  but  their  namei  are  not  the  mme  in  ail  ac- 
counts,— either  Olui  and  EurjbHlu,  Sillui  and 
Trihallo*.  Panlua  and  Adsmon,  Andului  and 
Atlanlua,  or  Conduloi  and  Atlaa.  (Suidaa,  a,  re. ,' 
Schol  ad  Luaan.  Abu.  4;  Tieti.  CUL  f.  7i.) 
Diodonu  (it.  31),  howeier,  apeaka  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cercopea.  They  are  called  ton*  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Occanui  \  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heiaclei  in  hia  aleep,  but  they  were  taken 
priaonsia  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  let  Ene  again.  (Tieti.  ad  l^arpi.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  leem  to  haie  made  their 
fint  appearance,  wai   Tbermopylae   (Herod, 


216),  but  the  comic  poem  Kipdn-fi,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probablT  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereaa  othen  Iniuferred  them 
to  Lydia  {Suid.  i.  c.  EdfuMarot),  or  the  iaUndi 
called  PithecuMe,  which  derired  their  name  from 
the  Cercopei  who  were  changed  into  monkey*  by 
&IU  for  having  cunningly  deceired  him.  (Ot.  MeL 
tij.aO,  lie  i  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7  ;  comprc  MUUer, 
Z>gr.  U.  13. 1  19  i  HiitlmMU,  Ik^^d^efOrtop.  | 
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CERCOPS  (K/fwwf).  I.  One  itf  Ikt  oUta 
Orphic  poela,  ollsd  a  PythagDitan  by  Cloma  d 
Aleiandria  (jbm.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Parii,  1639)  ud 
Cicero  (de  A'oL  Dmr.  L  38),  waa  aid  by  ^lipaa 
of  Alexandria  to  hare  been  tbe  author  of  as  Orpbie 
epic  poem  entitled  "  the  DcKcnl  to  Hade*  [i  Ht 
■AAw  MmUooii),  which  aetma  to  haTe  been  u- 
lant  in  the  Aleiandrine  period.  (Clan.  Alti.  L  u\ 
Othen  Bttribdte  thit  work  to  Pndieu  of  faam, 
orHemdicBa  of  Perinthna,B(  OtpheaaofCaBariDa. 
(Saidu,a.e.'0»>^i.) 

Episeoei  alao  aaiigna  to  Cercopa  (Cloa.  Alei. 
Lc)  the  Orphic  Upit  t.iyf»  which  wai  wtiM 
by  Boma  to  Theognetm  0!  Theaaaly,  and  wu  • 
poun  in  twenty-tour  booka.  ( Fabric  SUGr^ 
L  pp.161,  Ac,  172;  Bode,  Gfi.  iir  BfiiA. 
DidiUamit  d»T  HtUtmtn,  p.  12fi,  ftc) 

2.  Of  Miletna,  tbe  contemporaiy  and  rifai  (/ 
Hewod,  ;■  laid  by  aome  to  hare  been  the  aatla  <t 
an  epic  poem  called  "  Aegimiua,"  which  ii  tin 
aacribed  to  Heaiod.  {Diog.  Uert.  ii  46 ;  Atboi. 
iL  p.  £03  I  Apollod.  iL  1.  S  3;  comp.  Aaamcts 
p.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCrOK  (Kif*^).  a  eon  of  PoaeidMi  \jt 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accetdingly  ■  hilf- 
brother  of  Triplolemua.  (Pana.  L  14.  B  1.)  Oiboi 
call  him  ■  ion  of  Hephaealna.  (Hygu.  FaL  U) 
He  came  ftom  Anadia,  and  dardt  at  Elesni  m 
Attica.  (Pint.  n...  11;  Ot.  M'«.TiL439.)  He 
ia  notoriona  in  ancient  atorj  for  hia  cruelly  uwirii 
hii  daughter  Alope  [Ai/>fk]  and  all  wbo  rehW 
to  fight  with  him,  but  ha  waa  in  the  end  canqstnd 
and  ilain  by  TheMua.  (Pana.  L  33.  §  3.)  Aa- 
olher  penonage  of  the  aame  name  ia  meDtiwed  bi 
Pauianiaa.  (tiiL  6.  3  3  i  comp.  AGAUiUKa.)  [L.S.) 

S.  CEBEA'LtS,  a  Roman  general,  ccaiDaBiicJ 
the  fifUi  legion  in  the  JewuJi  war,  under  Tin. 
(*.  D.  70.)  He  ilew  a  number  of  SemariuM  ■ 
inoant  Oeri^m  ;  OTerrsn  Idumaea.  and  took  Hp 
broD;  made  an  antucienful  night  attach  on  iW 
temple,  and  waa  preacnt  at  the  csuncil  of  wir  Mi 
by  Titui  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jeni» 
lem.  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  iii.  7.  g  32,  it.  9.  S  ».  "■  3- 
fi!*,6i  c4.g3.)  [P.S.) 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANI'CIUS,  « 
coDiol  deugnatoi  in  i..  D.  65,  and  propoatd  in  ihc 

late,  after  the  detection  of  Piao'i  ooncpinc.''. 

It  a  temple  iboaid  be  bnilt  to  Nero  ai  fuicklr 

poaaible  at  Che  public  eipenae.    (Tac  Aki.  !•. 

MTenl  other  noble  Roman*,  fell  under  Neto^  m- 
.  waa  condemned,  and  antici|ated  hit  bu 
by  putting  hinueir  to  death.  He  waa  but  liuk 
pitied,  for  it  wai  remembered  that  he  h»l  betiayid 
the  conipinicy  of  Lepidui  and  Lentulua.(a.D.39.) 
The  allied  groluid  of  hia  condemnation  wai  ■ 

paper  left  by  Melia,  who  had  been  condemoeda 
"  .tie  before ;  but  the  paper  waa  generally  belicnd 
be  a  fiiigvry.  (Tac.  Aim.  iri.  1 7.)  [P-  S.] 
CEREA'LIS,  CrVICA,  a  Roman  (enalorwbh 
while  prvconHil  of  Aiia,  waa  pot  to  death  by  Do- 
mitiui,  ihortly  before  A.  D.  90.  (Snec  Dem.  ID; 
"■it  Agrici%)  [P.  S-J 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LTUS,  a  Roman  poet,  bo- 
temporaiy  with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Htitiil. 
by  both  of  whom  he  i*  addreved  a*  an  iptiDiH 
"  '  ■■  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  ji*=* 
^ill9;  Martial,!^.  D.  33.)  IF.S.) 
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CEREA'LIS  or  GERTA'LIS,  PBTrLIUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vetpanan,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettios  Bolanua,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  ^tish  insnigents  under  Boa- 
dioea.  A,  D.  61.  (Tac  Ann,^r.  82.)  When  Vespasian 
set  op  his  daim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  R«ne  and  joined  his  anny 
in  Italy  nnder  Antonins,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
genenJk  He  commandied  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  chaiged,  in  common  with  the  other 
generds,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  safiered  a  demat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  suooessfuL 
[CiviLis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  anny. 
Domitian^s  object  was  partly  to  gain  raputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  much.  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seiie  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  foncy 
of  a  boy.    (Tac.  Iliti.  iU:  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
eonsnlar  l^ate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  suocessfuL  He  conquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Jffr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  energetic,  but  nuh.  (See  especially 
Tac  Hist,  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIUS  (KifffcUior),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Branch 
(AnaL  ii.  p.  845),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gr»- 
eian  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thought  to  pais  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene* 
nil»  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.    [Dbmbtsr.] 

CERINTHUS  (Ki$^iy0ot),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fiithers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  lufetics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  Theodoret 
{Haeni.  FabuL  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  tiie  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
quently held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jera- 
salem,  Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difHcnlt  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
ft  thorough  QnostM; ,  while  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  MiDaii- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticiaak 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chria- 
tianity,  Cerinthus*s  system  represents  the  tnnsi- 
tion-state,  and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliiism, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerintbus  ;  while  Caius 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  fiiUowing  particulars :  He  taught  that 
the  worid  was  created  by  ansels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
sfiirit  or  power  was  so  ht  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  pUroma^ 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affoirs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharve 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfect  y 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  afiiurs  of  the  worid,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  vertaia  aatue^  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  Uie  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Psiestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  widi  him,  and  having  coir> 
quered  all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
yean.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionyiius  allege.  It  is  dear-  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  refected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle^s  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Paul^ 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  ai 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  CerinUius 
came  out  in  haste,  sajring,  **  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fiill  while  Cerinthus  is  within." 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  hit 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.    (Walch,  Enivmr/dtr 
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Oesckkkie  dtr  KHzarmmt^  toI.  i. ;  Neander,  Kir- 
€)hemge»ahidUA,  voL  i.  put  2;  Motheim,  IntHUU, 
aisL  Ckn$L  Mi^or^  and  his  OommetU,  tU  Hebtu 
CkrMananmanieCoiutamLM,;  Schmidt,  CMnA 
«M  Jndamnmkr  Cknst^  in  his  Bib,  fUr  KHtik 
mid  EMgem  dtf  iV;  7.  n>L  L ;  Panlu,  Hittoria 
CnrmM,  in  his  Imtndwiiimk  m  N,  T.  eapUa  mlec- 
Hara ;  Laidner,  Hidonf  (/  HenUes^  Woriu,  roL 
ivn  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (K9f4ma%  a  daughter  of  Zens  by 
lo,  and  bom  on  the  spot  where  Byiantiam  was 
afterwards  built.  She  was  bronght  np  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  beome  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Staph.  Byi.  t.  v.  Bifimor.)  From  this 
story  it  mast  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
share  in  firanding  the  colony  of  Byiantiam,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Meganu  (MttUer, 
Dor,  i,  6.  §  9.)  [U  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  b.  a  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  LcHisus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apmia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Pftpirias  Conor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  receiTed  their  dty  into  surrender.  (LiT.  TiiL 
37;  Died.  xTiii.  26  s  Liv.  iz.  16,  16 ;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  in  31&,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  eonsolting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  shun  after  killing  the  Samnite 
geneniL   (Liv.  iz.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (K«p<rofX^m|f ),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  &  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisades  and  Amadocos,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  afiain  was  asnmied 
by  the  Euboean  adTentuier,  Charidemna,  who  was 
coimected  by  marriage  with  the  roval  &mily,  and 
who  bore  the  praninent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  die  Cheraonesus,  Cersobleptes  ajqpearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  e,  Arittocr. 
pp.  623,  &C.,  674,  &c)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  & 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  tiU  353  (Diod.  zvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  lansuage  of  Isocrates  (de  Foe,  p.  163,  d. 
/it)  yiip  woBt  ft^9  Rc^o^A««Ti|i^,  «.  r.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  b.  a  356)  seems 
to  think  it  (Comp.  Thiriwall^s  (Trasos,  toL  ▼.  pp. 
2*29,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
daously  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceifed,  or  rather  Ch»- 
ridemus  conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  ezclnding 
the  children  of  the  deoeased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do* 
minions  of  CotTs ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemns  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  the  singular  decree  in  his  fovour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dem.  e.  Arittocr,  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Chaiudbmus.}  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (pu  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
•n  the  Chersonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 
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in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocas  to  sDow 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.     Bat  afu^ 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Pbiiip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cenobleptca,  and  in  a.c.  Zit'l 
made  a  suooessful  ezpedition  into  Thiaoe,  nined  s 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  bioi^iut  swaj 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.    (Dem.  OtjiHiL 
i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;    Isocr.  PkiL  p.  86,  c. ;  Aesck  d* 
FaU,  Ltg.  p.  38.)    At  the  time  of  the  pnoe  be- 
tween Athens  uid  Philip  in  b.  c.  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thnct 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  si 
Pella,  and  did  not  retam  to  give  them  andienoe  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  CersoUeptea.  (Desk 
dm  Fait,  Leg,  pp.  390,  391,  <ie  Cor,  pu  235 ;  Acach. 
de  FoiM,  Leg,  ppw  29, 40,  &c.)    In  thie  coune  of  the 
nezt  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacki 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  Acoordinglj, 
in  blc.  343,  Philip  again  marehed  a^unst  hini, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  radooed  hia 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.    (Diod.  zvi.  71; 
E^,  PkiL  ad  Atk  («i.  Dem,  pp.  160,  161  ;    Dein. 
de  Oera.  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRO'CULUa    [Pboculus-I 
CERVI'DIUS  SCAE'VOLA.     tScABvoi.A.J 
CERYX   (Ki(pv(),  an   Attic  hero,  a  sod  of 
Hermes  and  A^uros,  from  whom  ijie  priestly 
fiunily  of  the  Ceryoes  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  §  3.)  [L.  &J 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Ba8SUs,  pu  472,  hi] 
CESTIA'NUS^  a  surname  which  occurs  oo  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Pretoria  gens,  but  is  not 
tioned  in  any  ancient  writer.   [Plabtobius.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three 
of  this  name,  who  perimps  are  all  the  ssn 
in  the  oration  for  Fhwous,  a.  c.  59  (c  13),  aaotlier 
(C.  Cestias)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  B.a  51  (odAtL 
V.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  bl  c 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(PkU,  iii.  10.)  As  the  Uttt  belonged  to  the  aria- 
tocratical  puty,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  b.  c.  43w 
(Appian,  //.  C,  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cbstius,  sumamed  Macbbonicubi  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  fonneriy  served  in  filaoedonia, 
was  a  native  of  Peruna.  Whra  this  town  waa 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  41,  he  set  fire  to  hia 
house,  which  occasioned  the  confli^ration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  Icaprtl 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  B,  a  v.  49 ;  YelL  Pat. 
ii74.) 

3.  Cbstius  Oallus.    [Gallur.] 

4.  Cbstius  Proculus,  accused  of  repetondae, 
but  acquitted,  A.  d.  56.   (Tac.  Attn,  jm,  30.) 

5.  Cbstius  Sbvbrus,  an  in&mous  informer 
under  Nero.  (Tac  HisL  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyrsmid  of  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridgi*, 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  hav« 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Oallus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  ita 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic.    The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which  was 
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uted  u  a  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Osti- 
•nsis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  aocordanoe 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius,  the 
son  of  Lucios,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri* 
bune  of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  the  seren  Epulones ; 
and  firom  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Conrinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
VHgn  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cieero  [see  above.  No.  1],  as  some 
modem  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  ooonni  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanns ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant^s 
•kin,  the  reverse  a  sella  cnrulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  169.) 
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L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
riietoric  at  Rome  a  few  yean  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  ontions  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect  No 
fiagment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nym.  op.  Ckron,  Etmb.  ad  OL  cxcL ;  Senec  Con- 
irov,  iiL  praef.,  Sua$or,  vit ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer,  Oraior.  Roman,  Frofftn,)  [W.  R.] 

CETHE'QUS,  the  name  of  a  patridan  fiimily 
of  the  Comdia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seon  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fiubion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  cmeUtH  Cetkegi  {An  Foci.  50);  and 
Lucan  (iL  643)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  exmrUque  mtmui  vemna  CetUeigu 

1.  M.  CoRNBijus  M.  F.  M.  N.  CaTHBQUs,  was 
cnrule  aedile  in  b.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
n«ct  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Chud,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  B.  c.  1 96 
(Liv.  xzT.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suadae  meduUa  (ap.  Cic 
CaL  Mqj.  14 ;  eom^  Brut,  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refera  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (EpiA  u.  2.  116,  An  PoSi,  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc) 

2.  C.  CoHNSuus  L.  F.  M.  N.  CsTHBOUS,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  &  c.  200,  before 
he  bad  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(b.  c.  199.)    As  consul  (b.  c.  197),  he  defeated 


the  Insiibrians  and  Cenomanians  in  CiialiMDeQattU 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  1 94 ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27-~S0,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  CoRNXLius  L.  F.  P.  N.  Cbthbgus,  curule 
aedile  in  b.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  tk  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissionen  for  dividing  the  Li« 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7«  23,  xl.  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12;  Plin.  If.  N,  xiii.  13.  s.  27 ; 
PluL  Nu9a.  22 ;  Liv.  xl  38,  xUi.  4.) 

4.  P.  CoRNBLius  Cbthbous,  prsetoF  in  184 
b.  c.    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornelius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cbthbous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis> 
alpine  Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
LonginuB  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  colonise  deducendae,  in  order  to  phuit  an 
additional  body  of  dtiiens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Manhes, 
(Liv.  xUiL  1,  17,  £^  46.) 

6.  L.  CoRNXLiuB  Cbthbous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporten  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  woni,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  ^mL  49  ;  Cic*  de 
OraU  i.  52,  Bnd.  23,  ad  AtL  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRNBLius  Cbthbous, a  friend  of  Marine 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulhi  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulhi,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B,  C,  i.  60  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla^s  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius,  No. 
9]  (  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus* 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic  Parad,  v.  3 ;  Plut  LvcuU,  5, 
6 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  CtuenL  31.) 

8.  C.  CoRNBLius  Cbthbous,  one  of  Catiliue*s 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  25) ;  the  heavy  debu 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedUe,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
CatiUne.  (b.  g.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cioero*s  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  chaige  was  to 
murder  the  leqding  senatora.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  dagsers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  s«d 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Albbrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  {numns  vesana  Cdkegi^  Lucan,  ii.  543 ;  comp^ 
Cic.  M  CaL  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Cbliliiie^  deptftom,  had  fidkn  to  him  mitead  of 
LentnliM,  it  ii  mora  than  pouihle  that  Rome 
would  haTo  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
dtiaens  mnxdered.  (SalL  CkU.  17,46—^0,55; 
Cic.Maif.iilS,  S—l.pnSniL  6,  25,  &c  ptMf 
Rtd,  M  Smu  4,  pro  Domo^  24 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL 
2-^,  Ac  15.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kitire),  loid  ofTlaehii,  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Hendee.  He  was  the  fiither 
of  Hippasos,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heradesw  (Apollod.  u.  7.  §  6, 
&e.)  According  to  others,  Cevx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heradea,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trschia. 
MUUer  (Dor,  ii  1 1.  §  S,  comp.  L  S.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Cey  x  and  his  connexion  with 
Hersdes  were  subjects  of  andent  poems.     [  L.  S.] 

CHA'BRIAS  (Xagplas)^  the  Athenian  genend, 
makes  his  first  appeoianoe  in  history  as  the  soo- 
cesser  of  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian fi>roe  at  Corinth  in  b.  c.  893,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xir.  92^  who  pkces  it,  however,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  t9e  Spartan 
Mora.    (See  Xen.  HtU.  ir.  8.  §  34 ;  bchneid.  ad 
Xm.  HdL  iT.  5.  §  19.)    In  B.C.  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  Pernans, 
Chabiias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  dedsiTe  rictory  oTer  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Qoigopas  in  the  en- 
gagement.   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  AthenianB  wen  deliTered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
ficm  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  A^ginetanc 
(Xen.  HoU,  t.  1.  §  10,  &e.;  comp.  iT.  8.  S  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iiL  10 ;   Dem.  e.  LepU  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  B.  c.  878  he  was  joined  with  Timothens  tod 
Cdlistntos  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  U>  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  eeune  of  this  cam- 
pdgn  that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  cdefaiated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.   The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  imd  the  Spartans  did  not  Tentnre  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.    (Xen. 
HdL  T.  4.  §  34,  doe. ;  Died.  xv.  82,  33;  Polyaen. 
Ii.  1;  Deai.e.Lept.Lc:  AHsL  iZ4etfiL  10.  §7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Aeons,    king  of  ^gypt,  to  act  as 
geoerd  of  the  mereenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians:  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Phamabazus.     (Died. 
XT.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  hln,  of  a 
less  equivocd  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
countiy.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  ontPoIlis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  oflF  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  com.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
a^imst  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  beAy  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  {Sept.  9,  B.  u. 
3/6),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  deddve 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
Aoeording  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.    (Xen.  Hdi, 
v.  4.  Ii  0<K  61 ;   Diod.  xv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
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1 1  i  Dem.  e.  Aridoer.  p.  686 ;  Pbit  Plue.  C, 
OamUL  19,  de  Glor.  AtJL  7)  In  bl  c.  37S, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphierstes  and  Csllistn- 
tus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  fct 
Coreym  [see  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  eariy  in  368  be  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Spsris  is 
resisting  at  the  IsUirous  the  second  invasion  of  tM 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  and  repulied  the 
latter  in  an  attack  whidi  he  made  oo  Corintk 
(Xen.  ^d«LviLl.§§  15—19;  Diod.  xv.  68,69; 
Pans.  ix.  15.)  Two  years  after  this,  B.&  366,  ht 
was  invdved  with  Callistntus  in  the  soaustiea 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Atbesi 
[Callbtratos,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  c  Mad, 

L535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests,  that  thb  nsy 
ve  been  the  occadon  on  which  he  wss  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iiL  24) — a  suggestion  which  deci 
not  predude  us  from  suppodng,  that  it  wss  sbo 
the  occadon  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  (iOef.  ill  10. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  Fa$L  il  p.  396,  note  to,  and  aib 
anno  395;  comp.  DieLofAnL  «. «.  ^wnfytpn.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompoa,  we  hesr  tkat 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  ssy 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  oMce 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propeniitiM, 
but  also  from  the  jedousy  and  annoyance  to  whkk 
men  of  note  and  wedth  were  exposed  at  Athcni^ 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  eariy  in  &  a  361,  tskiqg 
the  command  of  the  navd  force  of  Tadios,  king  <^ 
E^ypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  Tbe 
king^  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Ag^ 
silaus,  who  however  deserted  bis  cause  for  thst  «f 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  fiuthfd  to 
his  fint  engagement  On  the  coune  and  resdti  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  betweei 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  nde,  sad 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (The<^KHnpi.  op.  Aikta,  xiL 
p.  532,  b. ;  Nep.  Ckabr.  3 ;  Xen.  Asfe*.;  Plat  Ago. 
37  ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93 ;  Weseeting,  ad  loe,)  Aboet 
a&  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenedeni 
as  commander  in  Thrsce ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  CharideBoi 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  anotha 
most  unbvourable  to  tiie  interests  of  Athena 
LCHAaiOKMua]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  socisi 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  tlie 
Athenian  anny,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  khs 
as  admird  of  the  fleet;  though,  dbcording  toC. 
Nepos,  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  mo^y 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  dege  of  Chios,  vhicb 
was  the  fint  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gdhint  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  tbe 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  dissbN, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
feU  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  :  Nep.  Ckahr.  4 ;  Dent 
e.  L^.  p.  481.)  Plutareh  tells  ns,  that  Chabriss 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  yonng  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  resl 
loss  to  Athens.  His  private  qudidea,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  selPindoigcMe 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompns,  were  at  least  sodi  as  to  sttnct 
and  pemianenUy  retain  the  friendship  of  Phooon. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi* 
lege  of  exemption  from  liturgies ;  and  the  contina- 
ation  of  Uie  privilege  to  his  son  Ctsdppos,  irois 
whom  the  biw  of  Leptines  would  have  taken  it, 
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was  suooesafully  advocated  by  Demoathenes  in  b.c: 
355.  (Plut  Pioe.  6,  7 ;  Dem.  e.  Lqd,  pp.  479— 
4»3.)  PaoBanias  (L  29)  speaka  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabriai  as  lying  between  thoee  of  PericleB  and 
Phonnion  on  the  way  from  the  dty  to  the  Acar 
demy.  [E.  £.] 

CHAE'REA,  C  CA'SSIUS,  the  ilayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligala,  was  tribmie  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  diigust  at 
the  cmelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  saspidon  that  the  confidence  and 
Givoor  of  CaligoU  was  the  foieranner  of  his  de*- 
truction,  and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  uaed  himaelf  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Vemu  and  Priapm.  Hav- 
ing  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinns 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
gnines  in  honour  of  Augustus  lor  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  gpunes,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
con»piFaton  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  pasaage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  n.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspintois  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  eacaped  into  the 
pnlaoe.  Chaerea  next  aent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula^s  wife  Caeaonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Lilierijf,  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  aoldiera,  and  hit  firat  act  igras  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  &te  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea^  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephns,  Ami,  JueL  xix. 
1-4 ;  Soeton.  Chlig.  56-68,  ClamL  11 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29 ;  Zonaras,  xi  7;  Seneca,  da  Const.  18 ; 
Aurel  Vict  Com,  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xcup^).  1.  An  Athenian,  aon 
of  Archeatmtna,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democraej  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  &  c.  411.  The  crew  of  the  ahip  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government;  but  Chaereas  himself  eacaping,  re- 
turned to  iSamoa,  and,  by  hia  exaggerated  aoooimta 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligaichs,  led  to  the  atrong 
measures  which  enaoed  m  fitvour  of  democracy 
under  Thraaybulua  and  Thnayllna.  (Thuc.  viii. 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  hiatorian,  ao  miacalled,  of  whom  Polybiua, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
ui  B.  c.  219,  aaya  that  hia  writinga  contained,  not 
history,  but  gosaip  fit  for  barben^  ahops,  Hovfwucijs 
Kol  vcof^fiov  \a\ias.  (Polyh.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  hia  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flouriahed.  A  writer  of 
thia  name  ia  mentioned  by  Athenaeua  alao  (i.  p. 
32,  d.)y  but  whether  he  ia  the  aame  peraon  as  the 
preceding  cannot  be  detennined*  [E.  £«J 
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CHAKREAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronse,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  fiather  Philip.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  it. 
a.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldmith.  XBup4as  6  xfiwroriiermf  6  Kord 
mirov  vouclAos.  (Lucian,  Leteipk,  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  a  FA'NNIUS.  aeema  from  hU 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  aome  C  Fannius.  He  had 
a  alave  whom  he  entinated  to  Roedua  the  actor  for 
inatruction  in  hia  art,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  any 
profita  the  man  might  acquire  ahould  be  shared 
between  them.  The  alave  waa  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flaviua,  againat  whom  accordingly  an  action 
waa  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roaciaa  for  damagea. 
Roaciua  obtained  a  fium  for  himaelf  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  oompontion,  and  waa  aued  by 
Chaereaa,  who  inaiated  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintifia.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  fiirther  diaputea  aroae,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  againat  Roaciua,  in  which  the  ktter 
waa  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  qteech  (proQ,RoKio) 
partially  extant  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  reapectability  of  Chaereaa  if  we  trust  the 
teatimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulgea  himself 
in  the  fuU  lieenae  of  an  advocate,  and  aparea  neither 
the  character  nor  the  peraonal  appearance  of  the 
phuntiC   (See  eapedally  c.  7.)  [£.  £.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  {Xm^KpJenit\  a  diaciple 
of  Socntea,  ia  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  tboae  who  attended  hia  inatruo 
tiona  with  the  aincere  deaire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage fifom  them,  and  who  did  not  diagraoe  by 
thejr  practice  the  leaaona  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himaelf  and  hia  elder 
brother  Chaeraphon  aervea  in  Xenophon  aa  the  oo- 
caaion  of  a  good  lecture  on  the  aubject  of  brotherly 
love  from  ^ratea,  who  appean  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Menu  iL  S.)      [E.  Ei.] 

CHAERE'MON  (X«^/i«r).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  conaidenble  eminence.  We  have  no 
predae  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  muat  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Ariatophanes,  ainoe,  though  hia  atyle  waa  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expoae  him  to  Uie  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  ia  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frogs,  On  the  other  hand,  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  comic  poeta,  Eubulua  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  48,  c.)  and  Ephippua,  of  whom  the  latter,  ai 
least,  seeroa  to  apeak  of  him  aa  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.482,h.)  Ariatode  frequently  men- 
tioua  him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
aome  critics,  impliea  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
{Bhet,  iL  23, 24,  iii.  12;  FnMem.  iii.  16 ;  PoeL  L 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writen  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  &  c.  880. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofit,  thai 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  hia  taata 
waa  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debaaed  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripidea  first  introduced  by 
hia  innovationa  on  the  drama  of  Aeachylna  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  waa  carried  to  ita  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poeta  of  the  age«  Accitrdinglyt 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chaa- 
remon''s  phiys  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  th« 
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lieroic  and  monl  giandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  deecription,  not  merely  of  objectt  and 
■oenee  properiy  belonging  to  hie  anbjeet,  bat  de- 
■eription  introidaced  Mleiy  to  afford  pleainre,  and 
that  generally  of  a  ■enmal  kind.  He  wptiaaSlj 
Inzuruitet  in  the  deacription  «f  flowen  and  of  fe- 
male beaaty.  Hia  detcriptiona  bdong  to  the  daaa 
which  Ariatotle  diaracteriaea  as  dpyd  lUpni  and  aa 
yefyr^  ifiitciL  ^nfra  SiovoifriicdL  The  appitMch  to 
eomedy,  by  the  introdnction  of  aoenea  fiom  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  borieaqoe  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  atriking  ejcample  in  the  AUseatu  of  En- 
rimdea,  aeema  to  hxwe  been  carried  atill  further  by 
Cnaeremon ;  and  it  ia  probably  for  this  reaaon  that 
he  ia  mentioned  aa  a  conwe  poet  by  Suidaa,  Endocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Ariat.  iUet  iiL  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  diacuaaion  of  thia  point,  aee  Meineke  and 
Bartach,  aa  quoted  below.)  The  queation  haa  been 
raiaed,  whether  Cfaaeremon*a  tnigediea  were  in- 
tended for  the  atage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
hare  been  for  more  desdiptire  and  lyric  wan  dra- 
matic ;  and  Ariatotle  mentiona  Chaeremon  among 
the  poeta  whom  he  calla  dMryfoMrnicol.  (/2l4«f.  iiL 
12. 1  2.)  But  tiiere  appeara  to  be  no  reaaon  for 
belieTing  that  at  thia  period  dramaa  were  written 
without  the  MtmfKm  of  bringing  them  on  the  atage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  foct,  that  they  were 
not  repreaented;  nor  doea  the  paaaage  of  Ariatotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  oomparatwe  fitaeaa 
of  acme  dramaa  for  acting  and  of  othera  for  reading. 
It  ia  by  no  mcnna  improbable  that  the  pkya  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  repreaented.  There 
ia  no  mention  of  hia  name  in  Uie  oiScuriraXuu.  The 
following  are  the  playa  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fngmenta  are  preaenred :  'AA^^rtftMO,  *AxiAAci)f 
^patTOKTivos  or  B^pclrris  (a  title  which  aeema  to 
imply  a  aatyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  atill 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Ai^ruoros,  CK4<mfr,  *Ia», 
Muniai,  *OBvartrt^s  Tpttt^tarlat,  Oiyftff,  and  K^i^ 
ravpos.  It  ia  very  doubtful  whether  the  laat  waa 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  aort  of  poem  it 
waa.  Ariatotle  (Poet.  1 12,  or  9,  ed.  Ritter)  calla  it 
fiiirn)y  ^^^lay  ^  ir^mnf  ngy  fUrfutf  (oomp. 
xxiv.  1 1,  or  6),  and  Athenaeua  (xiii.  pl608,  e)  aaya  of 
it  5w9p  ipofiu  9oK^fUTp6w  ion.  The  fragment*  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  diaaertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Baitach,  4to.  Mogunt  1843. 

There  are  three  epignma  aacribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AmaL  iL  SB ; 
Jacoba,  iL  56),  two  of  whidi  refer  to  the  oonteat  of 
the  Spartana  and  Aigivea  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Heleager  alao  ahewa  that  he  waa  an  ancient 
poet.  There  aeema,  therefore,  no  reaaon  to  doubt 
that  he  waa  the  aame  aa  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refen  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubnlua, 
the  eon  df  Athenagoraa. 

(Wekker,  Die  Grieck,  Trag.  Ac.  iiL  pp.  1082— 
1095 ;  Meineke,  HkL  OriL  Com.  Cfraec  pp.  517— 
521 ;  Ritter,  AnmoL  m  Arid.  Poet.  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
ren,  De  Ckamremome  Trag,  VeL  Cfraec;  Jacoba, 
Additame$iia  Ammadv,  m  AHem,  p.  825,  &c. ; 
Bartach,  De  CSkaerenume  Poeta  TVwmeo.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philoaopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  hiatorical  writer,  waa  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Ubraiy,  or  at 
leaat  of  that  part  of  it  which  waa  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Senqna.  He  ia  called  UpeypofAfuere^s^ 
that  is,  keeper  and  expoimder  of  the  sacred  hooka. 
nVtz.  tit  Horn.  ri.  p.  12.3.  11,28,  p.  146.  16; 
Eusfb.  PnifjK  EvatHf.  V.  10.)    He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionyaiua  of  Alexandria,  who  ancceeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  tfaaft 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  a.  et.  Aioi^ief  *AAc|«i4l|ic^s.) 
Thia  fixea  hia  data  to  the  firat  half  of  the  firat  cen- 
tury alter  Chriat ;  and  thia  ia  confirmed  by  tha 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  ConratuBb 
(Suid.  «.  V.  'Sipefeviti  ;  Enaeb.  HieL  Bee,  vi.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aeliua  Gallna  in  hia  expeditioB 
up  Egypt  [Qallto],  and  made  great  profeasions 
of  hia  aationomiGal  knowledge,  but  incurred  modi 
ridicule  on  account  of  hia  ignorance  (Stnb.  xrn. 
p.  806) :  but  the  auapidon  of  Faloidna,  that  thia 
account  refen  to  a  difierent  person,  ia  peihapa  not 
altogether  gronndleaa.  (BtU.  Graee.  iSL  pi  646.) 
He  waa  afterwarda  called  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex- 
andca"  of  Aecae.    (SuidL  a.  v,  *hX^^au^pot  Afy«So9.) 

1.  His  chief  work  waa  a  hktory  of  Eigypt, 
which  embraced  both  ita  aacred  and  profime  lua- 
tory.  An  intereating  fragment  reelecting  the 
Egyptian  prieata  ia  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
AbetinemL  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (e.  yovMtcmwR,  iL). 
He  alao  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphica  (/fpoyXv^Mcdt, 
Suid.  a.  «.  *\eperfKv^uei  and  Xoup^iutir).  3.  On 
Cometa  («f^  ico^ci|r«y,  Origen.  a  deU,  L  59 :  per- 
hapa  in  Seneca,  QatMal  Nat,  viL  5,  we  ahoold 
read  Ckaeremkm  for  Ckarimamder  ;  but  thia  ia  not 
certain,  for  Charimander  ia  mentioned  by  Fappua, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  wepl 
owMo/uvr,  whKh  ia  quoted  byApolloniua.  (Bek- 
ker,  Aneedot,  Graee,  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

Aa  an  hiatorian,  Chaeremon  ia  duuged  by  Jo- 
aephua  with  wilful  fidaehood  (e.  Apion.  oc.82,  S3). 
Thia  charge  aeema  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be* 
aidea  ^e  proofo  of  it  allq^  by  Joeephua,  we  ana 
infonned  by  Taetsea  ( CIdl,  v.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
atated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  yean ! 

Of  hia  philoaophical  viewa  we  only  know  that 
he  waa  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religioas  ay»- 
tem  aa  a  mere  alli>gory  of  the  worship  of  natunr, 
aa  displayed  in  the  visible  worid  {dptipufroi  teiapmi.) 
in  oppoaition  to  the  viewa  of  Iamblkbub.  Hia 
worka  were  atudied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  «.  o.  'flpf- 
yinis;  Euaeb.  Hitt.  Bee,  vL  19.)  ICartial  (xL 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (Tonains,  de 
Script.  Hid.  PhUoe.  p.  208 ;  Brncker,  Hid.  CriL 
Pka.  iL  p.  543,  Ac  ;  Kruger,  Hid,  PkUoe.  AmL 
p.  407 ;  Vosaiua.  de  Hist,  Graee.  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Weatermann.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  the  philoaopher.  [Chabmidxs, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERrPHANES,  artiat.    [Nicophak^] 

CH AB'REPHON  (XoifMfcir),  of  the  Athenian 
demua  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrate^H 
ia  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  intttmo 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  his 
practice  his  master^s  preceptau  From  the  several 
noticM  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu- 
liariy  auceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  enefgy 
in  everything  that  he  undertook.  He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer : 

2o^f  Xo^oK\'ns*  oo^tirepos  Jf  E^nrJSiir 

di^pii¥  hk  vdrrwr  ^aMtpanis  ov^armrot. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Ariatophaues  sliew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates;    while  from   the   nicknameis    boch    aa 
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rxvrtpis  and  it^tros,  by  which  he  was  known, 
vu\  the  Aristophanic  alliuions  to  his  weakneas  and 
his  sallow  oomplezion  (  Ve^  141 3«  yvvatiA  4oaais 
dai^pp  I  oomp.  Nmb.  496),  it  appean  that  he  in- 
jured his  health  hj  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popuktf  partT  in  politics, 
wiis  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  ^rnats, 
and  retimed  to  Athens  on  the  lestontion  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c.  403.  (Plat  ApoL  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  poasage  just  refemd  to  it  sppears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  &  c. 
3.09.  (Xen.  Man.  L  2.  §  48,  u.  8 ;  Plat.  dorm. 
pw  153,  Gorp.  pp.  447,  448 ;  StaUh.  ad  PiaL  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  t.  p.  218 ;  Aristoph.  N^.  105, 
U5,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296, 1564 ;  SchoL  ad 
U.ce.)  [E.E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Oieek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Qnlntns,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  foimer.  {Ad  ^  /^.  L  1.  §  4, 
ud  Fam,  xil  22,  30,  ad  AU,  It.  7,  ▼.  4.) 

CHAERIS(Xarf»f).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  mora  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  wen  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Anstophanes. 
(AcL  16,  831,  /'<M,  916,  ^e.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  refiund  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Phereentes  in 
the  "Ayptoi  (Plat.  Pndag,  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  dilferent  person, 
— by  Cratinns  in  the  N^^M^it . 

2.  A  Teiy  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerus  {ap,  Txdx,  Prolejffom,  ad 
Lyeopkr. ;  see  Fabric.  Bibl,  Oraee,  ri.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  gtsmmarian  (fiuher  of  Apollonius,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  XNodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric  BiU,  Graec  i.  p.  508,  ii  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  yi.  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (XoTpsfir),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
There,  the  daughter  of  Phydaa,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  40. 
§  3 ;  Staph.  Bys.  «.  «.  Xoi^ia;  Pint  Sdta^ 
1 7.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xa/p«r),  or,  according  to  anodier 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  B.  c.  183  as  the  npresen- 
UitiTe  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
S{Ku*ta  in  B.  c  188,  and  restored  tlie  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chaeron*s  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiv.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  48 ;  oomp.  Plut  Philop.  17.) 
lie  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Koine  in  B.  a  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xzv.  2 ;  Liv.  zL 
*2,  20.)  PolybiuA  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
nuiu,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
wc  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  hinds,  unjustly  sei/^,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  ApoUonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  aceounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  ApoUonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
intopriiion.     (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xa(fK«i^),  a  man  of  Megalopolis 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c.  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  omde  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut  Alex,  3.) 
It  was  peraaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (wcpi  twv  wp^t  *Ax4^  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Far 
brie,  BibL  Gtxue,  b.  iL  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Atheoaeus  (xl  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
punil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates^  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off>hand  way  oi  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
efiisct  of  PUto^  principles  in  the  **  Republic"^  and 
the  •*  Laws."  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS(XaAKt3c^s),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
&C.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syrscuae, 
Alcibiades  direw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  H^  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  hi{;li- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
diips  at  Peiiaeens,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Croesinff  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  efiected  we  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Eiythrae,  and  Claxomenae  \  then,  with  the  Chiau 
fleet,  of  Tees ;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus*  ihips,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disailected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skiimish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  some 
year  (412  &  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

CHALCl'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Fir  CluHit' 
tinuUf  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  *'  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Platonici/* 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hmius, 
whom  Barth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speidcs,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  hendded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  clumed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
tracts  "  AUegoria  librcrum  Vir|;ilii"  and  **  De 
piisco  Sermonc  '*  to  a  C  '.alcidius,  who  may  be  the 
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|«non  wliom  we  tm  now  ditcoMbff,  md  calli  him 
*^  Ijeritanm  Sanetiinmni  ;**  bot  m  rtaJatj  it  is 
impotriUe  to  diMorer  from  intenml  endeiioe  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  tniulatioii  from  PhOo  was 
Christiaii,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Moeheim  has 
▼exy  plansiblj  eonjeetored,  a  sort  of  nondeseiipt 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  indiTidnal  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dxesied  was  a  dignified  eodesiastic  or  eren  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  fint 
printed  nnder  the  inspection  of  Aqgostiniis  Jns- 
tinianoi,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Cornea,  bj  Badins 
Asoensins,  Pans,  foL  1620,  illnstnted  by  numerons 
mathematical  diagrsms  Teiy  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fii^pnents  of 
Cicero*s  Torsion  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  ai  Jo.  Menrsins ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hambuq^  k\.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  rolume  of  the  woriu  of  Saint  Hippolytna. 
The  text  was  improred  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Mienrsius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Huiar.  LUtr.  Eodei.  Ser^  toL  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil. ;  Barthius,  Ado,  zxiL  16,  xlviii. 
8 ;  Funcdus,  Db  merH  ao  deerepita  UrngmoM  Ixf 
Hmos  AiMOtete,  c.  ix,  §  5;  Brucker,  Hiator.  CkiL 
PkUos.  voL  iil  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1822.)      [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoXjrfoiirof ),  «•  the  goddess 
of  the  braien  house,**  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brasen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  Tnis  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Paneanias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndaieus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Oitiadas.  (Pans.  iiL  17.  §  S,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  PoMt,  5;  Polyb.  ir.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chakioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Did.  of  Ant  «.  «.  XaAarioiiua.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCrOPE  (XoAicMfsil).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  aooorling  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eniypylus  in  the  ishmd 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thesmlus.  (Hom.  IL  n. 
679 ;  Apollod.  iL  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  tiiis  name.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XoAKfs),  one  of  the  danghteri  of 
Asoptts  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chaicis  in  Euboea  was  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chaicis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curates  and 
Corybautes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalds.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Stiab.  x.  p.  447.)     [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (An&¥utos  or  VacoKdot  XoAicoicoi^Aijr  or 
Xa\iromXi|f),  a  Byiantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  PabMoloeus,  as  ambascador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  MUnd  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  D.  1 446.  Hamberger  {Cfelekrte 
MiolndUm  eon  beriikmten  Manmm^  ^,  toI.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  hare  been 
alive  in  1 490,  and  eren  later,  as  Vossins  thinks 
{IM  IlistoriciM  GraecU,  ii.  30).  Chalcocondylcs, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Bynn- 
tine  empire,  which  b^ns  iHth  the  year  1*298, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Pdopofmesos  by  the  Turks  in  1463^ 
thus  indttding  the  capture  oif  ConstaatiBoplc  by 
the  Turks  in  145S.  Chakocondyles,  a  statcsmaii 
of  great  experience  and  of  axtensive  leaniuig,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  inteicsting 
and  attsBCtiTe,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  the  histoiy  of  the  dedine  and 
fidl  of  the  Greek  empire.  H»  worit,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  tctj 
wdl  arranged,  presenting  in  several  inirtantrt  the 
aspect  of  a  book  compMcd  of  diSBient  ramysy 
notes,  and  other  materiaU,  written  occasioDaBj, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  far 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  &play  of  matters  whkk 
very  often  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sab- 
ject,  and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  t» 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  an 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  tfaa 
knowledge  of  the  Ore^  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially vrith  regard  to  history,  geography,  mid 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  thane  ia  a 
most  mteresting  descnption  of  we  greater  pan  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disdoeed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  tmveb  of  sevual  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  een- 
tories.  (iL  pp.  86—50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  says  that 
Germany  stretches  firam  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Pragoe  to  the  rirer  Tarteasus  (1)  in  the  Py> 
renees  (!1);  but  he  obeerves  with  great  juatnesa, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  i  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towna 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
snocess ;  that  they  hare  invented  gun-powdec,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  trea^ 
ing  of  Germany  is  given  wiUi  a  Latin  tranahtioii 
and  notes  in  Frehems  **  Conns  Script  Rer.  Gem.** 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  Ues  opposite  to 
Fhmders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  govemment;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  dimate,  the  inan»> 
fecture  of  woollen  doth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  {AoMmf).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  ia 
correct,  and  he  was  infonned  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  worid ;  but  when  he  saya 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perfa^M  oonfoimded  the  Kngtyji 
language  with  the  Irish.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  noblee ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  strsngers 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  England 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  wliich  one  hundred  yean  later 
mored  the  sympathising  heart  of  the  learned  Ena> 
mus  Hoterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Fanstns  An- 
drelinus :  the  Gredij  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  uiages,  draws  scandalous  and 
rerolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindncasb 
The  principal  MSS.  of  Chalcocoudyles  are  those 
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In  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libmriei  of  the  Ewnrial, 
mnd  of  Naples,  in  the  BibL  Laurentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, aeTeml  in  the  royal  libraiy  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coidin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chaleocondyles  was 
first  published  In  Latin  tzanslations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conradus  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1566,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippus  Ounde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nioephorus  Grego> 
las,  ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  nme  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonatas,  Nioetas,  and  Nioephorus 
Oregorss,  Fnmkfort  on-the-Main,  1568,  fol  The 
Oieek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicej^orus  GrMoras  and  Oeoigius  Acropolita,  at 
Oenera,  1615,  rol.  Fabrot  penised  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Bysmtine  historians  ( 1 650,  fel) ;  he  oolkted 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  transition  of  the 
Geneya  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Dncas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
Tersion,  by  John  Gaudier,  adled  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chaleocondyles  by  Bhuse 
de  Vigenvre,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equirocal 
scholar,  aiid  after  him  by  M^serai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  corree- 
tlons,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  difierent  MSS.  hare  not  idl  been 
eollated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  are  already  giren  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  fint  and 
second  Tolumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chaleocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editon  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  wiH  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentfuy.  (Fabric.  BUiL  Graee.  vii.  pp.  793—795; 
Hammer-Pui^tall,  Get^iAU  de»  Ckmamn^hen 
iZnbief,  vol  i.  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (yioi^MU^w),  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalddians  in  Euboea.  He  was 
slain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  the  Tbebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3 ;  Enstath.  oJ //bm.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
night  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  $  15;  Paus  vi.  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Hom. 
//.  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (XtiAicw).  l.[CHAtooi>ON,No.2.] 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thyclcs.     (Hom.  //.  xvL  594,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chtts.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
sileia,  but  on  haotening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  cross.    (Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  1G97.)    [L.  S.] 
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CHALCO'STHENES.  1.  Astatnary  inbronse, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxir.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unbumt  day  {erwda  opera^  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxy.  12. 
B.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHALINI'TIS  (XoAiriris),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xoXirtff),  a  snr- 
nanle  of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Pans.  iL  4.  §  1 ;  comp.  Athbn a.)         [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  {XaftaUUm),  a  Peripatetie 
philosopher  of  Hencleia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disdples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrota 
works  on  several  of  the  andent  Greek  poets, 
namely,  W9(A  *Aptucpioirrot,  vt^  Itar^ovs^  w^ 
XifmidBwt  wtpl  OffffirfSof,  irtpl  Al^x^Aou,  vtpi 
Adtrov^  T€fA  tUv9dp(w,  vt^  ^irtimxApov,  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  («>ip2  ia»f»/^iaty. 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjecta, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  TAthen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  vcpl  r^r  dpx'^  ffwyi^fat,  whidi  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heraclddes 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  fit>m  him  his  work  con- 
cermng  Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  botJi  btogrsphical  and 
critical  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  vt^  dmr, 
and  vfpl  ewnipvp^  and  some  moral  treatises,  ir«pi 
ifSov^s  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastus), 
wpoTp€irucA¥^  and  vfpl  ft4$Jis.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fingments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (lonsins,  Scr^,  HiaL 
Philot,  L  17;  Voss.  de  Hkt.  Cfraee.  p.  413,  ed. 
Westennann ;  Bdckh,  Pra^,  ad  Pmd,  SohoL  pw  ix.; 
Memeke,  HisL  OrU,  Qm,  Orate,  p.  a)       [P.  S  ] 

CHAMYNE  (Xo^ni),  a  surname  of  IXometer 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  dther  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xo/vtiy)  at  that  phwe  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Pans.  vL  21.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  (Xdof ]^  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  andent  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hes.  Tkeog, 
1 1 6),  and  out  of  .which  the  gods,  men,  and  lUl 
things  arose.  A  difierent  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met  L  1,  Ac),  who  describes  it  as 
the  conifused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  fleneral  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.] 

CHARAX  (Xdpa{),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  laive  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAAf}i/iica,  the  other  named 
Xpovacd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (5.  v,  *ilpt6s).  In  the 
former  he  menti'uis  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  u  ow  only  ■uthority  for  hia  date.  Soidas 
qaotet  an  epwram,  beginning 

which  gives  hii  conntry  and  profession.  He  is 
fireqvenlly  lefemd  to  by  Stephanas  Bysaotinu. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Enagrius  (HiiL  Bod,  t.  extr.) 
among  those  historians  who  nuxed  fiible  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confinned  by  the  anonymoos 
writer  of  the  •«  De  Rebos  InoedibiUbos**  (cc  15, 
16).  (Coop.  Voaaint,  dt  HuL  Omec  p.  414,  ed. 
Westennann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (XdfM^of)  of  Mytikne,  son  of 
Scamandronymas  and  brother  of  the  frmons  Su^ 
pho,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis<the 
hetaera  at  Nauoatis  in  E^jrpt*  ransomed  her  from 
shiTery  for  a  lane  som  of  moatj^  and,aooording  to 
Suidas  (i.  V.  *ki|p4afr),  mairied  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotos  teDa  «ia,  he  was  vehemently  satiriied  by 
his  sister  on  his  retain  to  Mytilene,  thoagh  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  thai  die  woman  who  had  infotnated 
bim  was  the  oliject  of  Sappho'k  attack.  Athenaeus, 
contrsdicting  Herodotos,  calls  the  hetaera  in  qoee- 
tion  Dorica;  and  Saidas  tells  ns  (•.«.  *Po8s»riSot 
di40rituL)j  that  Docicha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poen.  (Herod.  iL  135;  Said. «.«. 
Xaw^;  Athen.ziiLp.59(»,k;  Strab.ziriLp.808; 
MuIler,LALQrO>fW0S»ch.ziiL§6;  Or. /fer.  zr. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHARES  (X4p9f)«  an  Athenian  genersl,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  oontrired  by  profoas  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disrepataUe  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  S67»  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Aigives,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sioyon.  His  opemtions  were  boo- 
oessfol  in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himseUL  (Xen.  HelL  vil  Z  §§  18-23 ; 
Dtod.  zv.  75 ;  Aesch.  da  Fal$,  Ltg,  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callbtratub,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  snnpwt  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesos.  (Xen.  H4L  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  viL  &  §2.)  [Euphron,  Pa8I1iblu8.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenea, 
after  the  defoat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rM  [p.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchiad  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  ezcited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  foiled  at  the 
same  time  to  condbate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  zv. 
95.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  aa 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemns 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  node  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [CHARiDBifU&]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Sociid  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotbeus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  B.  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  hb  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
«hich  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  pco- 
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pie,  and  they  were  recalled  and  sabseqneotlf 
brooght  to  trial  As  G  Nepos  tells  it.  Chares  ac- 
tually attacked  the  enemy  in  ^ite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself 
chained  his  colleogaes  with  not  supporting  him. 
In  the  prosecstion  he  was  aided  by  Aristophon, 
the  Aaenian.  (Diod.  zvL  7,  21 ;  N«.  7Tm  3 ; 
Arist  RkfBL  ii.  23.  §  7,  ui.  10.  §  7  ;  Isocr.  v«^ 
'Airr<3.  §  137 ;  Deinaich.  e^PdyL  §  17.)  Beii« 
now  left  in  the  eole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  waa  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
homo,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessities  by 
entering,  compelled  periiaps  by  his  menceoariea, 
into  the  service  of  Artabasus,  the  revolted  satiap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approred 
of  this  proceeding,  bnt  afierwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connezion  with  Artabazns  on  the  cnm- 
pbnnt  of  Artazerzes  III.  (Ochus);  and  it  is  prt»- 
tMkUe  that  the  threat  of  the  hitter  to  support  the 
confederates  aoainst  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  laocrates,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  zvi.  2*2  ; 
Dem./'iU9»wLp.46;  Isoc  iePoc.;  Arist.  Ai«<. 
iii.  17.§10.)  In  B.C.  353  Chares  was  sent  against 
Seatoa,  whim,  aa  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fused submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus  to  Athens  in  357.  [CsRaoBLKFTBs.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  daves.  (Diod.  zvi. 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  war,  &  c.  349,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athena 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.  The  command  waa  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemns,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  waa  again  superseded  by  Chares.  In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip*s  mercenaries,  and  celebrated 
it  bv  a  feaat  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  ito  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  zvi.  52 — 55;  Philochor. 
op,  Dwmjf,  p^  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Heradeid.  op* 
Atien,  zii  p.  532.^  On  his  ^&utni  he  waa  im- 
peached by  Cephisodotns,  who  complained,  thai 
''he  was  endeavouring  to  give  his  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  thioat**  (Arist. 
Hist,  iii.  10.  §  7X  an  dlusion  perhaps  merely  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(See  a  very  nnsatis&ctoiy  ezpbnation  In  Mitford, 
cL  39,  aec  2.)  In  b.  a  346  we  find  hnn  com- 
manding  again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  a-aa 
preparing  to  march  against  CersoUeptea,  comphinu 
amved  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesus  that  Cham 
had  withdmwn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  eztraordinary 
message,  that  **  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  tho  Chersonese, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were.**  That  he  had  been  eng^^ed  in  some 
private  ezpedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  amved  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  afhirs  of  Cer- 
sobleptes.  (I^m.  deFaU.  Ug,  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  dt  Fah.  Lrg,  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  pmbably  resided  at  Sigetmi,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Thcoponipiis  (a/>.  AAcn,  zii.  p.  532), 
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WM  with  Um  a  fiiToiirite  rendence,  us  sopplying 
more  opportanity  for  the  indvlgenoe  of  his  profli- 
nUe  propeniitiM  than  he  ooald  find  at  Athene. 
Bat  in  a  npeech  of  Demosthenes  ddiveied  in  b.  c 
941  (de  C&erv.  p.  97)  he  it  spoken  of  as  poasessing 
much  influence  at  that  time  m  the  Athenian  oonn- 
cils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefoie  to  have 
been  one  of  thoee  who  anthoriaed  and  delimded 
the  ptoceediitgs  of  Diopeithet  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  B.  a  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fovoe  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
zantiom  asainst  Philip ;  bnt  his  character  ezdted 
the  Bospiciona  of  the  Byiantians,  and  they  lefhsed 
to  receive  hhn.  Against  the  enemy  he  efiected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plondered  onscnipiilously. 
He  was  accordingly  snpeneded  by  Phodon,  whose 
success  was  brimant.  (Died.  z?i.  74«  &c;  PhiL 
Kp.  odAA.  op,  Dem,  p.  163;  Pint.  Pioc  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
lian  geaenl,  Prozenns.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  nfij 
Niys  nothing,  bat  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  Tictorions.  (Polyaen.  ir.  2 ; 
Aeneh.  c  CSCss.  pw  74;  Dem.  tU  Oor.  p.  300 ;  see 
Mitibrd,  ch.  42,  sec  4;  Clinton,  FuL  il  pp.  293, 
2f)4.)  In  the  same  year  Chans  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Choeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
?9raptid  oensnre,  or  at  least  prosecution,  thoqgh 
l^vsicles,  one  of  his  coUeagnes,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  deatiu  (Diod.  ztl  85,  88 ;  Wees,  ad 
(oc.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Anian  among  the  Athe- 
nLin  orators  and  genersls  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  B.  c.  835,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prerailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Piutareh,  howerer,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  Kst  which  he  giTes  us.  (Air.  Anab,  i.  10 ; 
Pint  DtM,  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  B.  &  334,  Chares  was  liTing  at  Sigenm,  and  he 
is  mentioned  agun  by  Airian  {Anab.  L  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  kinff  and  pay  their 
respects  to  hhn  on  his  way  to  Itinm.  Yet  we 
afterwaids  fold  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
Phamabsans  and  Antophndates,  bnt  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  snnender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  Amab,  ii.  1,  iii  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigenm. 

As  a  general,  Cmoes  has  been  chaiged  with 
rashness,  especiaUy  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Pint.  Pehp,  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  reiy  superior  talent, 
though  perhaps  he  waa,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  beet  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem.  do  FcUt,  Leg.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  politiad  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself^ 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  haTe  kept  constantiy  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, —  what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
rirtue  of  Phucion.     His  bad  faith  padded  into  n 
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pTOTerb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  tiie  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citutens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them* 
and  her  commanden  had  to  support  thnr  merce- 
naries as  best  th^  could.  In  met,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  aund  can 
rert  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  conntry's  deduio,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  cbss  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  lees  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  ito  foil.  (Plut  Pkoe,  5 ;  Theopomp.  up, 
Alkm,  L  e, ;  Isocr.  de  Pact ;  Aesch.  d*  PaU.  Lag, 
p.  37;  EuboL  op,  AritL  Rhet,  i  15.  $  15 {  Said. 
«.  e.  lidpfnT9S  ifvofXMVtf.)  [E.  £.] 

CHARES  (Xiipirr)  of  Mytilene,  an  ofltoer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangen  to  the  king  (cl^oyycAcdt), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes . 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  orivate  life  of 
Alexander  (vt pi  *AK4^<aa^pw  loropud)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(i  p.  27,  d.,  iiL  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
vii  p.  277,  a.,  X.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  £,  xii  p.  513,  f., 
514,  £,  538,  hi,  xiiL  p.  575),  by  Piutareh  {AU*. 
20,  24, 46,  64,  55,  70,  <fo  PM.  Aieg.  ii  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xiL  xiiL  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Gellins(v.2).  [P.&] 

CHARES  (Xi^f ),  of  lindns  in  Rhodes,  a 
stataary  in  bronie,  was  the  foToniite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippu,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  mitiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  ilouiished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.  c  (Anon,  ad 
Heremt,  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero^s  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodum  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  ookNual  head,  whidi  P.  Lentnlus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  tiie  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admiiabls  oolessal 
head  by  Dedus  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
panentiy  unnecesaaiy  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  impro&aMu  for  probabilk,  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Charea  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,**  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonden  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  cok^ssal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  fomous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest  The  accounts  of  its  height 
difier  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwwda 
of  105  English  feet  Pliny  {L  «.),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  foil,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thiunb ; 
the  foigers  were  huger  than  most  statues ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  yean  in  erecting  (b.  c  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talenU.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presentMl  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city.    (b.  v.  303.)     The  colossus  stood 
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ftl  the  cntnnee  of  the  hatbour  of  Rhodes  Then 
it  no  anthority  for  the  ttatement  that  xta  lege  ex- 
tended over  the  month  of  the  harbonr.  It  waa 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  yean  after  ita  enetion.  (b.  a  224,  Enaeh. 
Chnm^  and  Chnm.  PatdL  nib  01  139.  1  ;  Polyb. 
T.  88,  who  pbeee  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  &  218.)  Stmbo  (xiT.  p.  652)  aays,  that  an 
orule  fisrbade  the  Rhodians  to  restora  it.  (See 
alio  Philo  Byaant  tU  VII  Orint  Mtraeuiis,  c.  ir. 
p.  15.)  The  fngmenta  of  the  colossus  nmained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  wen  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  geneml  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  8caliger  calculated 
the  wei^t  of  the  bronie  at  700,000  pounds. 
Conaidenng  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  easting  so  laige  a  statue,  the  nicety 
zeqnind  to  fit  togetlMr  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  han  been  cast,  and  the 
akin  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  siae,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  hi^  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 


Then  an  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  nys,  probably 
copied  from  tho  statue  of  Chares  or  nom  some  oif 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Bckhel,  DoeL  Nmm.  ii  pp.  602-3 ;  Rasche,  Lm. 
Umv,  Rei  Nmm.  9.  «.  Rkodm,  A.,  \k,  11,  Ac) 
Then  an  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Onek  Anthdogy.  (Bnmck,  AihU.  i  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9 ;  Jacobs,  i  74,  it,  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chans  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Oommmt  L  1,  pp.  267-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  ^Mlsate^m  m  24  Voriraifem  Hber  dk 
JrekSolcgie,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (Xfl^McX^r),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sionen  {ptrifrai)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
a&ir  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Heraiae  in  b.  c.  415, 
on  whidi  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  npresenting  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  pk>t  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thue.  vL  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  da  Myd, 
p.  6.)  In  B.  a  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Dbmosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  I^aconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  B.  c.  404  he  was  ropointed  one  of  the 
thir^  tynnts;  nor  did  he  nlmquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  cuiry  fisvonr  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measuies.  We  may  con- 
dude,  that  he  was  one  (tf  the  nmnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdnw  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phen,  wen  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaden  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  b.  c  403.  (Xen.  HdL  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24,  43,  Menu  12.  §§  31,  &c;  Arist. 
PoUL  V.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lys.  &  BraL  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Big,  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  nferred  to 
Chancles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  pnviously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  £.] 
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CHARICLEIDES  (XofNcXcCHf),  •  writer  af 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  his 
called  "KKvott  (tiie  Chain)  is  quoted  by  AtbeBasaa 
(viL  p.  325,  d.).  [E.  E.] 

CUARICLEITUS  (XapdcXsmt ),  one  of  die 
commanden  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  b.  c. 
190,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Qreat  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
(LiT.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XopucXvr),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pn- 
dictod  his  ^proaching  death  from  the  vreak  stale 
of  his  ^be,  ▲.  D.  37.  (Suet.  Ttter.  72 ;  Ti 
Amu  VL  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are 
served  by  Oalen  (De  Compot.  Medieamu  aec 
ii  1,  2.  voL  xiL  pp.  556,  579,  &€•)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  toe  same  perMm.   [  W.  A.  O.] 

CHA'RICLO  (Xapuc^di  1.  The  wife  of  th« 
centaur  Cheinn,  and  mother  of  Carystua.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  ApoUo,  and  acooiding  to  othen 
of  Parses  or  of  Oceanus.  (SchoL  ad  Fiad.  PyOu 
iv.  181;  Ov.  Jlf«<.  ii  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eueres  and  mothef  of 
Teiresiaa,  It  was  at  her  request  that  TenesiM» 
who  had  been  Uinded  by  Athena,  obtained  froas 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voioea  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  Uads  staff  aa 
as  if  he  saw.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  6.  )  7 ;  CbUim. 
M  PaU,  67,  &c)  [U  S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (XopOivief).  1.  Of  Eubos% 
son  of  a  wtMuan  of  Onus  by  an  obacne  fetbai^  if 
wo  may  believe  the  account  of  Psmoethenea  in  a 
speech  filled  with  nivective  against  him.  (Dsa. 
c.  Arktoer»  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  aa  a  ali^cr 
among  the  lightrarmed,  that  he  then  became  ooni- 
mandier  of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  captain 
ofamenenary  band  of '^freecompanionSb**  (Dbol 
&  AriaUfcr.  pp,  668, 669.)  In  this  capad^  lie  fint 
entered  the  Athenian  service  undtf  Iphkntes, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  aboat  bl  c 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  men  than  throe 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  sumnder  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphienlee  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise:  thcee,  on  betng 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chaii> 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  nquir- 
ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Athena,  and  then  pMsed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  b.  c.  860, 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on 
polls,  Charidemus  was  engpiged  to  enter  the 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  wen  pnpaiing  to  defend 
it;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cairdia  in  the  ChcfBe- 
nesus,  he  was  captund  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olynthus.  After  the 
fiulun  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  enteic4 
the  service  of  Monnon  and  Mentor,  brothete-iiH 
law  of  Artabasns,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Antophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tained. LARTABAZua,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  hia 
employers,  however,  and  seised  the  towns  of  Sc^ 
sis,  Cebren,  and  Ilium ;  but,  being  closely  prrsif  i1 
by  Artabazus  after  his  releaae  from  prison,  he  ap- 
pUed  to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
promising  to  help  them  in  ncoverins  the  Cheiso- 
nesus.  Artabnxus,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  Memnon  and  Mrntiiri 
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before  tLe  arritid  of  the  Athenian  sqnaditm  deft- 
tmed  for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephieodotua  ;  and 
Charidemoiy  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  apite  of 
his  promise,  lent  hia  aenrioes  to  Cotya,  whoae 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaens.  (Dem.  e.  Ariatoer,  pp.  669-^74.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotya,  b.  c.  368,  ne  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptes,  on  whoae  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
He  ccmipelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  omipromise  most  nnfiiTonrable  to  his 
country;  and  though  Athenodoms  (uniting  with 
AmadocuB  and  Beruades,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Hiltocythes,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  CersobleptM  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Cheraonesus  to  Athens, — ^yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  sldp,  the  crafty 
Suboean  ^gain  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
fiivourable  to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Atheniana ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation.  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufBdent 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  aaitf 
craior,  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  txeaty 
of  Athenodoms,  still,  howerer,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Caxdia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
bemosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
hia  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  dty 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  e,  Aridoer,  pp.  650, 
674—68*2;  Arist.  Rket,  iL  23.  §  17 ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pae.  p.  169,  c.)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  357.  In  B.  c.  852,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (e.  Ariatoer,  pasnm)^  pronouncing  the  person 
if  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendermg  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [t^XRSOBLBPrBa.] 
In  B.&  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olvnthian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  he  ravaged  Pall^e  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  ap,  Diomya,  p.  735 ;  Theopomp. 
op.  Alien,  z.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford^s  6'reee»,  ch.  48,  sec.  1 ;  Thirlwall^s  Gneoey 
▼oL  ▼.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p.  101.) 

2l  An  Athenian,  who  in  &  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Maoedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis, and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  would  moke  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  Bpv\o6tiw6»  ttcrra  iiw6^^o¥  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  (Hynth,  iL  p.  19,  a</  fin, 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Said,  $.  v,  rl  km  t6  4y  rws 
Ait^ioaff^vovs  ^iAiinrwcstf,  k.  r,  K\   comp.  Diod. 
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xiiL  49 ;  Delnarch.  o,  Dem.  p.  91,  ad  fin.)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion^s  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip*8  murder,  b.  a  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  eariiest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  (Plut  Phoc.  16,  Dem.  22 ; 
Aesch.  c  Ctee.  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  reftised  to  recede  frtnn 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demodes.  Chan- 
demns,  being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  waa  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anah.  i.  10;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Pkoo.  17;  Diod.  xviL 
15,  30 ;  Deinorch.  c  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xviL 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
&vour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsia. 
tency  of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesseling.  {Ad Diod, 
Lc.)  [£.£.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xapt6ritios\  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistrotus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  MorK 
Acui.  iii.  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARILA'US(Xa^aof).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andritts,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  When  the  Perrians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  comoiencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polyciates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  ChariUiis,  who  was  some- 
what crasy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  foil 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  di»- 
tingnidied  Persians,  who  wero  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Somians  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanea«  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  ot 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  N  vmphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Somnite  war  (b.c.  323),  and  drove 
outtheSamnitegarriBon.  (Liv.viiL  25,26.)  [E.E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XopfAouf),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  frirther 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  b.  c.  328.  (Fabric.  BUtL 
Oraec  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARPLLUS  (Xap^Aooi, 
XdpiWos)^  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycuzgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  in^t,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut  L^.  3;  Paus.  il  36;  Just 
iii.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Plat.  Hep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutaroh,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycuxgua 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  fiiit 
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alarmed  Charilaiis  for  hit  penonal  tafety ;  but  he 
Mon  became  reaMured,  and  co-operated  with  hi* 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plant.  (Pint.  Life, 
5.)  Yet  thit  it  not  rery  oontistent  with  Arit- 
totle't  ttatement  (Pott.  t.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
ariitocmtic  goTemment  wat  established  on  the 
mint  of  the  tyianny  of  Charilaiii,  which  latter 
account  again  it  ttill  lest  reooncileable  with  the 
attertion  of  Plutarch  {L  c),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  itt  tabstanee  when  Lycuigus  b^an  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  it,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  ofiered  as  an  hypo- 
thedt  by  Thiriwall.  {firteety  toL  I  p.  299,  &€.) 
We  hear  from  PantMiiat  thai  CharilaSt  wat  en- 
gaged saeoestfolly  in  a  war  with  the  AigiTei, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generationsL  He 
aided  alto  hit  colleague  Arehelimt  in  dettroying 
the  border-town  of  A^yt,  which  they  tutpected  of 
an  intention  of  rerdting  to  the  Aicadiant ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartant  in  that  dinttrout  contett 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotut  (L  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  armt  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
Tadert  by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charikius  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  wat  ditmitted  without  rantom 
on  giving  a  proraite  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartant  thould  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Pant,  ill  2,  7,  viiL  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilattt,  tee  Clinton. 
(Foil.  L  p.  140,  &e.)  There  an  two  pattaget  of 
Herodotut,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  tome  portiont  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  it  good  reaton  far  tutpecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text*  (Herod.  L 
65 ;  Ltuch.  ni  be,,  viii.  181 ;  comp.  dint  FatL  L 
p.  144,  note  k)  [E.  B.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  anthor  of  a  woik  on 
Comett,  quoted  by  SeniMa.    {Qmett  Nai,  viL  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xdpif),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poett  trantlate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Oraee,  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describee  a 
Chant  at  the  wife  of  Hephaettnt.  (IL  zviiL  382.) 
Hetiod  (Tkeog.  945)  callt  the  Charit  who  it  the 
wife  of  Hephaestnt,  Aghua,  and  the  youngest  of 
•he  Charitet.  (Comp.  Euttath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1 148.) 
According  to  the  Odyitey,  on  the  other  hand, 
Aphrodite  wat  the  wife  of  Hephaettnt,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Chant,  at  leauit  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  penonified  grace  and  beauty  wat,  at 
we  have  already  teen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beingt  at  a  very  eariy  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  variont  wayt  in  which  tiie  beautiful  it  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adomt  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (ziv.  269)  Pattthea  it  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charitet,  who  it  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plnnl  Charitet  occurs  teveial 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  {Od,  xviiL  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charitet  it  diflerently  de- 
tcribed ;  the  mott  common  account  maket  them 
the  danghten  of  Zeut  either  by  Heia,  Eniynome, 
Kunomia,  Enrydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hetiod.  ThMff.  907,  Ac.;  Apollod.  i.  3.  H  : 
Pind.  OL  xiv.  15;  Phnrunt  15;  Orph.  Hymm, 
59.  2 ;  Stat  ThA,  ii.  286 ;  Euttath.  ad  Ham,  p. 
982.)  According  to  othert  they  were  the  daugh- 
ter! of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Pant.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionytut  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 
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The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charia.  m 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  tb« 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  be 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  ol 
a  division  of  them  into  cittset  Hetiod  distinctly 
mentiont  three  Charitet,  whoaenamet  are  Eapfan»> 
tyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  thit  number  a»  wril 
at  these  names  subsequently  became  geneniHy 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  n^ 
tained  their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thos 
the  Spartant  had  only  two  Charitet,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Atheniant  the  same  nnnber, 
Auxo  and  Hcgemone,  who  were  worshipped  theie 
from  the  eaniest  times.  Hermeaianaz  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Pant.  ix.  35.)  Sottiatas  {ap. 
EutkMth,  ad  Horn,  p.  1665)  relatet  that  Apkradite 
and  the  three  Charitet,  Patithea,  Gale,  and  Eo- 
phrotyne,  ditpnted  about  their  beaaty  widi  one 
another,  and  when  Teiretiat  awarded  the  priae  te 
Cale  he  wat  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beaotifol 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cale  in  thit  pastase  has  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  alto  \tL  xviiL  393)  mentioDs  the 
namet  of  two  Charitet,  Patidiea  and  Gale,  and 
that  ttmkii  thould  acoordin^y  be  written  by  a 
capital  initiaL 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charitea  are 
tufficiently  expretaed  by  the  namea  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  at  the  goddettea  who  gare 
fettive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoymenta  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentlenettb  Oracefiihieta  and 
beauty  in  social  intereourae  are  thercibrB  attributed 
to  them.  (Hoiat.  Oamu  iiL  21,22;  Pind.  €L 
xiv.  7,  Ace.)  They  are  mottly  detcribad  aa  bciag 
in  the  terviee  or  attendance  of  other  diirinitica,  as 
real  joy  exittt  only  in  cirdet  where  the  individual 
givet  up  hit  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  object 
to  afibrd  pleasure  to  others.  The  lest  beaaty  it 
ambitiout  to  rule,  the  greater  it  itt  victory ;  and 
the  lett  homage  it  demandt,  the  more  freely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charitet.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beaaty  to 
everything  that  delightt  and  devatet  gods  and 
men.  Thit  notion  wat  pobaMy  the  canae  of 
Charit  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaeetut,  the 
divine  artitt  The  mott  perfect  worict  of  art  are 
thnt  called  the  workt  of  the  Charitet,  and  tlie 
greatett  artists  are  their  fevourites.  The  gentle^ 
ness  and  graoefiihiess  which  they  impart  to  Dian*s 
ordinary  pleasures  ans  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing the  exciUng  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Cbrss.  tiL 
19.  15 ;  Pind.  (H,  xiiL  18),  and  by  their  accom^ 
panying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Hon.  Od.  viiL 
364,  xviiL  194 ;  Pans,  vi  24.  ^  5.)  They  aU 
astitt  Hermet  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo- 
quence and  persuation  (Hesiod.  Op,  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  receivet  itt  chaimt  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  it  the  art  which  it  e^ieciallv  fevonrdl 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ^patf]fieAv«i  or 
^if^fiaXvoi.  For  the  tame  reaton  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  Mutes,  with  whom  they  live  to- 
gether in  Olymput.  (Het.  Thtog,  64  ;  E^p. 
Here,  fiw,  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poett  are 
intpired  by  the  Mutes,  but  the  application  of  their 
toiwi  to  the  embellithment  of  life  and  the  fettivalt 
of  the  godt  are  the  work  of  the  Charitet.  Late 
Roman  writert  detcribe  the  Charitet  (Q^atiae)  as 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  liie  word  praiM 
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in  tbeir  own  laDguoge.  (Senac.  De  Bemf,  L  3  ; 
coinp.  Diod.  t.  73.) 

The  wonhip  of  the  Charites  wm  belieTod  to 
Have  been  first  intioduoed  into  BoeotU  by  Eteo- 
cluB  or  Eteocles,  the  ton  of  CephiMui,  in  the  viUleT 
of  that  river.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  1 ;  Theoerit  xn. 
1 04 ;  Pind.  OL  xiv.)  At  Orchomonoe  and  in  the 
iiJand  of  Parot  a  lefttind,  the  xaftoM  or  xap'i^*^ 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Etwtath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1 843 ;  ApoUod.  uL  15.  g  7.)  At  Onho- 
nienott  they  were  worshipped  from  eariy  times  in 
tiie  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  bdieved  to 
have  fiftUen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteodes. 
(Pans.  iz.  3a.  §  1 ;  Stimb.  iz.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  an  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Oreeoe, 
as  at  Sparta*  on  the  road  firom  Sparta  to  Amydae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elis,  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Paus.  i.  22.  g  8,  iL  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  g  6,  vi.  24. 
S  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrmlite,  the  Home,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  ApoUo  at  Delos  and 
I>elphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  eariy  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (iz.  35.  g  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  repiesentations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrsoe  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
&vonrite  game  of  youUu  (Hirt,  MyUul*  BiUkHk 
iL  Pl  215,  &c)  [L.  &] 

CHARI'SIUS  (xy<rios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chiuri- 
siae  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viiL  3.  g  1 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
9,  r.)  [L.  S.J 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xapf<rios),  a  Qreek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
lie  was  in  his  tarn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cic. 
Brut*  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  eztant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (z.  i.  g  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  eztracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Rmiil,  Lnp,  L  10 ;  Westermann,  Qtack. 
der  Ofieok.  BendtaamkeiL  g  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Phikdelphians  in  the  fifUi  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431, 
Antonins  and  James,  presbyten  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  commendatory  letten  from  Anasta- 
sius  and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  huty  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  erron  of  the  Quariodedmani  (Nean- 
der,  Kirdiei^feadL  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  proliz  ooniession  of  fi^th  tinctured  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therelbn  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heietac  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  eoandl  assembled  at  Ephesus,  Charisius  accused 
beCoM  the  fisthers  that  composed  it  Anastasius, 
Photiusi  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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liook  of  indictment,  and  th«  confession  which  they 
hod  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Phihidelphianfi. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  uwn 
fiiith,  hannonixing  with  the  Nioene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  dear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  iw- 
known.  He  a|ppeara  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  o.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo* 
sition  of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius,  the  subecribings  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Saero- 
mntcta  CoHcUia^  edited  by  I^abbe  and  Cossart,  voL 
iiL  p.  673,  &C.,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave*s  HittoriaUteniria,  pp.  327, 328,  ed.  Lond. 
1688,  foL  [S.  D.J 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  ktest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Heremiius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. **  Hie  orncula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere,** 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  [Manmale  Jurh^ 
i.  7),  **  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicera  vere  lioeat.**  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
yean  after  Modestmus,  no  jurist  appean  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquihi  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  intervaL  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  ore 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  phwe 
in  the  Florentine  Ind^z.  Charisiua  dtes  Modes- 
tinus with  apjpUuise  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  26X 
but  his  date  is  more  dosely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit.  1 1.  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  praetono 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit.  11,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  2*2. 
tit  5.  s.  1 .  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
**Arcadins,  qm  et  Charisius,^  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (cts  MagiMt,  Pop.  Bom,  i  c.  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etvmolqgically  con- 
nected with  Canu  rather  than  x^'*'*  '^^^  jurist, 
according  to  Panxiroli  {de  Cltir,  Jur,  ftderpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Carus,  Carinus,  and  Nuroerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, A.  D.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  II.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  a.  d.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Panxiroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Ouisius  (Vat.  M.  S. ;  vnlg; 
lect  Charissimus),  praeaes  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  o.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absdutdy 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advasoed 
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•ga.  Thrae  wofk*  of  Chariiiiu  wn  cited  in  the 
DigMt  Four  extnMrU  (Dig.  22.  tit  5.  ■.  1 ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  5.  ft.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  «.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  ft.  10)  an  Duide  from  his  Liber  angalaris 
de  Tettibu  ;  one  {D^  50.  tit  4.  a.  18)  from  hia 
Liber  aingnbria  de  Maneribaa  dTilibna ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  a.  nn.)  from  hia  Liber  nngolaria 
de  Officio  Pxaefecti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  hater  paange  (Dig.  1.  tit  1 1.  a. 
wl),  he  ia  styled  nu^iater  Ubellorom,  and  Cujas 
(Obu,  Tii  2),  probably  aospecting  that  he  held 
office  nnder  Uonatantine,  eonjectiues  that  he  waa  a 
Chriatian.  For  this  conjecture,  howerer,  there  is 
no  sufficient  giound,  for,  aa  Bitter  has  remarked 
(ad  Hnmeedi  Historiam  Jmr.  Bom,  §  358),  even 
nnder  Valentiiuanna  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  moat  part  pagan,  and  men,  ^e  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganism,  held  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  ^e  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Chariaitts  in  the  Digeat  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betraya  the  mere  compiler.  The  hmgnage  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  a.  y.  partieipaU*^  regnmat- 
toac,  metmeUdiiUt  mmmu  camdamae.  (Jac.  Godefroi, 
adOod.  Tkeodm.  11.  tit  30.  s.  16;  OuiL  Orot 
VUaeJmn&c  iL  11 ;  Chr.  Bau,  de  Aur.  Are,  Cka- 
rma,  VeL  Juriat,^  4to,  Laps.  1773;  Zimmem, 
A.  A  &.  If  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHARrSIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER,  a 
Latin  gnmmarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
JnttihtHoma  QrammaHoae^  which  haa  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfoct  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifUi  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  aa  we  at  once  discoTor  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  pRweminm  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  caieful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  such 
as  Flavitts  Caper,  Velins  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
rua,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
manna,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  dte^  and 
is  particulariy  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  dose  oorreqwndence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Ars  Qrammatica  of 
Diomedes,  but  Cliarisins  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
aince  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminiailus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Servius  [Comminianus],  therefore  Chariaius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  bdong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  grott  care,  deddes 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  piUaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  firom  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
(!arapania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisins  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrhar 
sius,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabridus 
Ohemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
8vo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
BBM  the  editor  waa  not  assisted  by  any  MS.; 
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the  third,  indnded  in  the  '"Onaunatieae  Ltfisai 
Aoctorea  Antiqui,**  of  Pntsi^iaa,  Hanov.  4Iq.  1(W5, 
profeaaea  to  be  for  raoroconqilete  andaeeante  tbaa 
the  preceding,  in  conaequence  of  the  additionsl 
matter  and  varioua  icadiags  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  propeity  of  Janna  Doum,  ol 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  sud 
of  which  no  trace  now  lemaina.  Niebohr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  eoOatbg  sad 
making  extracta  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  or^a- 
ally  employed  by  Cynuniua,  which  aflbcds  nesM 
for  gieaAly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  Tbeie 
matrrials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  Lbde- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  hia  friend  and  the  destractioii  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  raceeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschius  with  the  varioua  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  These 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Chaiiaiaa,  which  focnt 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *^  Corpos 
Grammaticomm  Latinomm  Vetentm,**  Lips.  4to. 
1840.  (Funcchis,  De  merU  ac  dtcrtpHa  Ltagaoa 
i.aiimmSemedmie^cW.%  11;  Chuui,  Beknge  zmr 
GriedL  mml  Horn,  Litteraimrynek,  toL  ii  pi  319; 
LerKh,  Dig  Sbntd^/UUmopUe  der  AHm^  vol  L 
p.  163.)  £W.  R.] 

CHAHITES.    [Charib.] 

CH  AHITON  (XapCrMT)  of  Apfarodisiaa,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  GvA 
erotic  proae  writen  calls  himself;  but  the  name  i« 
probably  feigned  (from  x^'  *nd  'A^poSirir),  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  sic 
He  represents  himsrif  as  the  secretary  (ihrrypafm) 
of  the  orator  Athenagorea,  evidently  xefleriing  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thocydidcs 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Henio- 
cratea.  The  daughter  of  Hermocrates  is  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton^a  work,  #hich  ia  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaeieaa  and  Calli^ 
rhoe,  under  the  feUowbg  title,  Xapirmros  'A^>- 
<r/fwr  rmw  wcpi  Xaupiaof  aa)  KoAAjfi^F  ipmatm 
9nrpu»^ermif  kSyoi  ijf.  The  work  b^iins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  ia  presently  followed 
by  her  buriaL  She  comes  to  life  again  in  die  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  Afier  various  ad- 
venturea,  she  is  restored  to  Chaereaa.  The  iod- 
dents  are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  titxt- 
pie ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  Lonjius 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Nothing  is  knowu 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  antbor. 
The  critics  pUce  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Ephesus. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  frooi 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DX)nriUe, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notea  by  Reisk^i  io 
3  vols.  4to.  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  oc 
D*Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient anther.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additionsl 
notes  by  Beck,  1  voL  8vo.  Lipsi  1783.  A  rfj 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  Oenaaa  by 
Heyne,  Leipa.  1753.  and  Schneider,  Lay*,  1807; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  ia 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grecs,  Pkr.  1797)> 
and  Pallet,  1775  and  1784 ;  into  ItaUan  by  M^ 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  175*2,  and  othen;  into  Eaffo" 
by  Bccket  and  de  Uondt,  1764.  [F.i»*] 
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CHA'RITON  (Xoprrair),  an  ocuUtt,  who  Ured 
in  or  before  the  lecond  century  after  Chriit,  u  one 
of  hia  medical  fonnulae  it  quoted  by  Oalen  {De 
AnHd.  ii.  13.  rol.  jvr.  p.  180),  and  abo  by  Aetina 
(iv.  1,  18,  p.  620).  He  ia  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inKription«  which  ia  explained  at 
length  by  C  Q.  Kiibn*  in  his  Indam  Madicbrum 
OaUariorum  iuUr  GraeooB  RomanotqMe^  Lipa.  1829, 
4to.,  &SC.  il  p.  3,  &C.  See  also  K'iihn*s  AdditaMn, 
ad  EUnek,  Medic,  F^.  a  J.  J.  Fabrido^  j-o.  ex^ 
hhihm^  Lipa.  1826,  4to.,  faac.  ir.       [W.  A.  0.] 

CHAlCrXENA  (Xopi^^ra),  a  lyric  poetess^ 
mentioned  by  Enatadiius,  who  calla  her  voii$rpia 
Kpovfidrotv.  {Ad  liiad,  fi^  7\L)  Aristophanea  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  paaaage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexioographers  explain  aa  a  proTerbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  **  silly  and  foolish.**  {Eode- 
ria*.  943 ;  Suidas,  $,  v,;  £^fmoL  Mag,  and  Hesy- 
chius,  9.  V,  M  Xa|H|4ynf.)  She  is  mid  to  hare 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
{Etym,  Mag.  and  Hesych.  Le.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetem  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
diat  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Heaychiua  (ipxoda  oStra)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  rery  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARrXENUS  (Xapi^^vos)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENES  (Xopi^^cs),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  ia 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Oalen  and  Aetius.  (Gal.  Jh  Oompot,  Medicam* 
tee.  Loc.  iii.  3,  t.  8,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  voL  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Aet  De  Med. 
M  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS.  philosopher.     [Charmiobs.] 

CHA'RMIDES  (Xap^8i|f ).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother*s  side  to  Pkto,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Comp.  Heind.  ad  Plai.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  ta)  In  the  mme 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  ** Protagoras**  at  the  house  of  Calliaa,  son  of 
Hipponicus.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenoplion,  that  he  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  So- 
crates, and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  b.  c.  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeeus,  and  he  was  slam  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munyclua  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Menu  iii.  6,  7,  HelL  ii«  4.  §  19 ; 
Schneid.  ad  he.) 

*i.  Called  also  Channadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachns  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  firiend  and 
companion  (as  he  bad  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Philo  of  Lariua,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
mid  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  b.  c  Cicero,  writing  in  b.  c.  45, 
speaiu  of  him  aa  recently  dead.  (Tnee,  Ditp,  L  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  con^ 
pua  and  retentiveness  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
sophieal  opinions  were  doubtlem  coincident  with 
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those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Aoad.  Qaaett.  iv.  6,  OraL  16. 
de  OraL  ii.  88 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24 ;  Fabric.  BibU 
Cfraee.  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  then  re- 
ferred to.)  [R  E.] 

CHARMrNUS  (Xop^yot),  an  Athenian  gene^ 
ral,  who  is  first  mentioned  by  Tbucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samoa  in  b»  c.  412.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  th« 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  sei^ 
vice  he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  bis  countrymen.  Char* 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halicamassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  inefiectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  Thetmcph.  804.)  [  A.H.C.] 

CHARMFNUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  harniost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a  c.  399.  (Xen.  Anab,  viL 
6.  §  1,  &c^  IltU.  iii  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  firom  tne  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreana,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defeiud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  firom  the 
Thracian  pnnce.  A  great  portion  of  thia  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slatea,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon*B  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col* 
league,  Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §9  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMIS  (TUpfus),  a  physician  of  MaraeiUea, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fiune  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sestereea,  or 
\o62L  ]0«.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  alstf 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocrates,  and  is  preserved  by  Oalen.  {DeAntid, 
ii.  1,  4,  vol  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARO£'ADES(Xapo(d8i}t),  called  Chariades 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (a  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after* 
wards.  (Thuc.  iii  86, 90;  Diod.xiL  54.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARON  (Xdptnf)^  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con* 
veyed  in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  riven  of  the  lower  world.  ( Virg.  Aen.  vi.  295, 
&C.;  Senec.  Here.  /vr.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial  This  notion  of  Charoa 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  28« 
§  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p^  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  DelpU 
by  Polygnottts.  [L. ».} 
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CHARON  {XJipm^y,  a  disdngniehed  Theban, 
who  exposed  bimielf  to  much  danger  by  ooneealing 
Pelopidas  and  hit  feUow-contpiiaton  in  his  boaae, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  &  c.  379.  Chaxvn  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  afier  itt  nieoess, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §  3;  Plat.  Pdop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Soe.  ptutim,)  [£.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xdpw)y  litenuy.  I.  A  historian  of 
Lampaeciit,  is  mentioned  by  Tertnllian  {deAmm.46) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  {$.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  floonshed 
{y€if6fi9vos)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a.  a  464) ;  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  B.  c  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  {4K 
for  o9^  in  Suidas,  thus  pfaicing  the  date  of  Chaion 
in  01.  69  or  B.  c  504,  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  B.  c.  464,  for  be  is  referred  to  by  Plutareh 
(  Them,  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Tnemistodes 
to  Asia  in  b.  c.  465.  We  find  Uie  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas :  1.  AiBiovuc^  2.  Iltpo'iieii. 
3.  'EAAnyuc^  4.  ITcpi  Aafl^^dKov.  5.  Atiwtd. 
6.  *Opoi  Aofo^oKTiPoip^  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c.),  where  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  &pot  (comp.  Died.  i.  26),  thiu  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annah  of  Lampsacns.  T,  npv* 
Tc(ycif  ^  "Affx''^*'  ^^  "f"^  AaicwufwyiMr^  a  ehi»> 
nological  woiic.  8.  Krloctt  intfAc«r.  9.  Kfirruc^ 
10.  TltfUwXow  6  4kt6s  rmv  'HpakKtluv  arriKSif, 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Frapm.  Hittor.  Graee,  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Pint  de 
Mul.  VirU  i.  V.  Aofv^dKfi ;  Strab.  ziiL  p.  583 ; 
Pans.  z.  38 ;  Athen.  xiL  p. 520, d.;  AeL  V,H.l\6; 
SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod,  ii.  2,  479 ;  Vois.  de  Hist, 
Grate,  b.  L  c.  1 ;  Clint  Fatt,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  a,  v. ;  Voss.  de 
Hist,  Graee.  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  Iflcewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  woriuw  (Snid.«.v.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonins  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Arponau/ioa^  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  BiU,  Graee,  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hitt,  Graee.  pp.  20,  138,  144,  415,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol  ad  Apofl,  Bhod,  ii.  1054.)     [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  {Xaptiv^as),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot  /ViV.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilans,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  t.  e.  before 
B.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
roiidas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  B.  c.  476. 
These  f;u:ts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondaa,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (zii.  12) :  vis. 
that  after  Thurii  was  fbunded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
daa,  "•  the  best  of  their  /ellowcUixem^'"  to  draw  up 
a  coda  of  laws  for  their  use.     For  Thurii,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  fasduded  among  the  Chakidin 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  &  c  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (PAa2am,p. 
367,  &c),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondaa  for  the  lliBrisas 
wen  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  [FoUL  iv. 
12)  teUa  us,  tint  his  hiws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
toomcy,  whereas  in  Diodwns  we  oonstsotly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  3i|^9,  and  the  eonsti- 
tntion  of  Tborii  is  expressly  called  wo^k§vim 
ZflftoKpttTucdK  Again,  we  learn  from  a  happy  co^ 
rection  made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  paaoge  «f 
the  Politica  (ii  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  ia 
the  lawa  of  Charondaa  was  that  he  first  intiodooed 
the  power  of  prosecuting  &l«e  witneaaea  {Moic^^). 
But  it  ia  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  font  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondaa,  aa  ita  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  aie 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  ProtagoFas  was  tht 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Weaaeling'b  note  on  Dia- 
doma,  /.c,  where  Bentley^a  argnmenta  are  sanmed 
up  with  great  cleamesa.)  Diodoroa  ends  the  ac- 
count of  hia  pseudo-Chanmdaa  by  the  atory,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  1m 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  biws.  On  beuig  reminded  of  this  by  a 
dtiien,  he  ezcUumed,  fm  At  dXXA  tti^iw  voi^ 
and  immediately  stabbed  himaelt  This  snecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zdaocva, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  §  5)  agrees  witii 
Diodoms  in  attributing  it  to  Charandas^  The  sterr 
that  Charondaa  waa  a  PythagoKan,  la  probablT  an 
inatance  of  the  practice  which  azoae  in  hiter  tiuM 
of  callii^  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  discii^ 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  confonvd  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  lamblich.  ViL  Pjftiag. 
e,  7.)  Among  several  pretended  lawa  of  Charondai 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  prnbahly  so- 
thentic,  since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  TbeO' 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm,  48.)  This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  ia  to  be  tranaacted  with  raady 
money,  and  that  the  government  ia  to  proridr  d9 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giTiag 
credit  The  aame  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pis- 
tols Laws.  The  laws  of  Chamndas  were  probablr 
in  verse,  f  Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fragmwits  d 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne^  Ojvt- 
etda,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c  [O.  E.  L-  C] 

CHAROPS  {Xdpo^),  brighi^yed  or  joyfut- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  mider  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  ix.  34. 
§4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  thU 
name.  (Horn.  Od,  xi.  427  ;  Hom.  Hym»,  m  Merc. 
194 ;  Hvgin.  Fah.  181.)  [L.  &] 

CHAROPS  (Xdpo}^),  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  ^v-ith  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  v.,  and,  by  sending  a  shephexd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedonians, 
enabled  Flainininus  to  dislodge  Philip  hom  the 
defile  which  be  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  &  c.  198. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxviL  13;  Li  v.  xrxii.  6, 
11 ;  Plut  Flam.  4.)  In  B.  a  192,  Charops  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  at  Chalda  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirota  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romana  than  any  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  M^ " 
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Greece*  and  begged  him  therefore  to  ezcnse  them 
from  siding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con* 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.   (Poljb.  xxvii.  1 3.)     [E.  E.] 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
gnndfiither,  who  is  called  KoKds  itAyaBds  by  Poly- 
oius.  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalos  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinovs]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
Paullus  at  Amphipolis,  in  b.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seised  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Liv.  xlv. 
31 ;  Diod.  Exc  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar* 
baronsly  abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  '*  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty.** 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
■econded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Eaee, 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senators  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
be  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
■ad  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
■late,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
reAised  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
die  6enate*s  sentence.  The  year  1 57  a.  c  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  puraed  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  21, 22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
« Charopus''  by  Livy.  [E.  E.] 

CHARO'PUS.     [Charops.] 

CHARTAS  {Xdfnas)  and  SYADRAS  (2i«- 
SfNzf),  statuaries  at  Spsuta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rh^um,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rhegium.  (Paus.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  B.  c,  a  little  before  which  time  tiie  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
fignreo.    (Herod.  L  70.)  [P.  S.J 

CHARYBDIS.     [Scylla.] 

CHEILON  or  CHILON  {XtlKw,  XlKwf). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  b.  a  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
n)eaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratns,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponyrous  {»  OL  56.  (b.  a  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Alddamas  the  rhetorician  (op.  Arist.  RkeL  n.  23. 
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j  11)  we  levn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  priie  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodoms,  was  not  mconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Oell.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — A^vra  fiilj  KOfw 
n^v  x^'iPB'  /utvitdv  ydp.  The  distinguishing  ex-> 
cellence  of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythenu 
(Diog.  Laert.  168—73;  Menag.  adloc;  Plat. 
Frotag.  p. 343;  Plut.  deElap.Deipk,  3  jAel.  V,If, 
iiL  17;  Perison.  ad  hoc;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  ViH,  ei  VU,  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  t 
Arist.  Rhet,  ii  12.  g  14 ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ttd  loe*) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  B.  a 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycuigns,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  kndcd  property — a  phm 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realise.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.   (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILO^NIS  (XsiA«wff).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  lambli- 
chus  [lie  Vii.  Pyth,  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Ly Sander  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hu»* 
band,  who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  &ther  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refiige  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  father^s  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus,** 
says  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  hit 
vnfe*s  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost.** 
(Plut.  Agi*,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRrSOPHUS  (Xcipfiro4>os),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodonts),  to  ud 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Art*- 
xeizes,  B.  c  401,  and  joined  the  prinee  on  his 
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march  at  Isnu  in  Cilicia.    (Diod.  zIt  19,  21 ; 
Xen.  AntJi.  i.  4.  §  S.)  After  the  battle  of  Canaxa, 
C'learchaa  lent  him  with  others  to  Ariaens  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].    After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchna  and  the  oUier  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tisiaphemes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emeigency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon^  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.      In  this  post  we  find  him  snbseqaently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.     In  fiict  it  was  only 
once  that  any  differenoe  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.     (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anah.  iii. 
2.  §  33,  &c  3.  §§  8.  n,  4.  §§  38-43,  5.  §§ 
1--6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  Ac,  iii.  g§  8, 
25,  &c,  6.  §§  1—3.)     When  the  Greeks  had 
airived  at  Trapczus  on  the  Euxine,  Cheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
^mrtan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe ;  but 
he  was  not  successfiil  in  his  application.     (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  AnaL  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.     (Anab,  vi.    1.   §§   18 — 33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  onable  to  enforce  8nb> 
mission  to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heradeots ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,   who  formed  more  than  half   the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.      Xenophon  then  offisred  to  nmtinue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  conmumd  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
chued  the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpe  furnished  by  Clean- 
der,  the   Spartan   Harmost  at  Bysantium,   and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.     With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  frnn  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.    (Xen.  Anab,  vL 
2.  i4,  4.  §  11.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRrSOPHUS  (Xcipfcro^f),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Ti^eo,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pansanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  tha 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  finom  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  Utest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  b.  c.  566). 
Biickh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Corp, 
iMscrip.  L  p.  1 9) ;  but  his  aiguments  are  satisfac- 
t«rily  answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
d4tes  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  made  his  own  | 
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statne,  is  not  satisbctoiy.  {Epodkn^  pp.  137^ 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x^» 
<ro^).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae- 
dalus (AaiSoAof)  the  son  of  Eupalamns  (E4««(Xa- 
Aiof),  Encheir  (Ei/x^i^),  Chersiphron  (XcpcrC^fvr), 
and  others.  Now,  gnuiting  that  Daedalus  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  Uiese  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infimcy  because  they  belonged  to 
fimiilies  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  porallel  case  in  the  names  taken  firom 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeada. 
(Hom.  OtL  viiL  1 12,  Ac.) 

Pansanias  mentions  also  two  brines  of  Dianysos, 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

CHEIRON  (Xf(pwy),  the  wisest  and  justest  of 
all  the  centauiB.  (Hom.  //.  xi  881.)     He  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  £sther  Ptdeua  was  a 
firiend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  hit 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lanoe  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  {II,  xri.  143,  six. 
390.)   According  to  ApoUodorus  (L  2.  §  4),  Cheino 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philynu    He  lived  en 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
taurs, was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesiaas  un- 
til a  very  Ute  period,  and  the  fismily  of  the  Cbei> 
ronidae  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medidne,   were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sympos.  iiL  U 
MuUer,  Orckom,  p.  249.)     Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  metlicine,  hiiesh^ 
gymnastics,  and  tlie  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Qne^fL 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her,  9,  Jcun.  ii  2 ;  Pind.  Pytk  ix.  65.) 
Ail  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.    His  friendship  with  Peleus,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.    Chd- 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  centaurs 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
rMtored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  eoa- 
cealed.    (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c.)     Cheiron  fur- 
ther informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  marry  m 
mortal.     He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupils. 
(ApoUon.  Khod.  i.  554 ;    Orph.  Argom,  375^  &c) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Heradea 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  oentauis,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  struck 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.    According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himself.    (Ovid.  FasL  v.  397 ;    Hygin, 
Poet,  Astr,  ii.  38.)     Zeus  placed  Cheiron  Ksam^ 
the  stars.     He  had  been  married  to  Nais  or  Ch»- 
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nclo,  and  hii  daughter  Endeis  waa  the  mother  of 
Peleui.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  it  the 
nobieat  apecimen  of  a  combination  of  the  haman 
and  animal  forma  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  saTage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
posseoBOB  the  hitter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selua.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7,  ▼.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  an  riding  on  his  back.  (Aftu, 
Pio-Ciement,  i.  52 ;  Bottiger,  VcuengemaJde^  iii 
p.144,&c)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  hare  given  aU  his  decisions 
dnrinff  his  city  {waetorship  (b.  a  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  ▼.  13, 15,  ii.  47,  iv.  32 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
Schol.  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  OrellL) 

CHELrDONlS  (XffXiSoWs),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Cleonvmns,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
son  of  Areus  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  B.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  fall  into  her  husband^s 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutaroh,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indknation  at  their  guilt, — a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar* 
chns  (<9^  Atken.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  AowUtttS  and  his  fiither.  (Plut  PyrrA.  26— 
28.)  TE  E.1 

CHELO'NE  (X#XaJna  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dia- 
regard  of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
cended from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone*s  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bonk  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.    (Serv.  ad  Aem.  i.  509.)       [L.  S.] 

CHEOPS  (X^o^r),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannicaj,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  kigest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Remphis  orUhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124 — 127 ;  Lareher,  ad 
he,;  Diod.  L  63.)   [Cxprrkn.]  [E.  E.J 

CHEPHREN.     [CsPHRSN.] 

CHERA  (Xqpa),  a  inmame  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
son  of  Pelasgus.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
vnder  three  diflferant  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
previous  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  iu  which 
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she  was  called  mut ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  r^K^ta ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  wonhipped  as  the  x^P^t 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  septuation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPHRON  {X^pai^pw),  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  arehitect  of  Cnossns  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  wonhip  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  tiie 
Ionian  colonisation  [Artbmib,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  alr^y  ut  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.2.  §  4.) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  fomidations  was 
commenced  about  b.  c.  600.  To  guiu^  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool  This  contrivance  was  sug* 
gested  by  Theodorus  of  Sanios.  [Thsodorus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
Uter.  (b.  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (L  92),  that  most  of  the  pillara 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillara  and  the  arehitrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Stnbo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  arehitect,  he  probaUy  refen  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  waa  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  PaeoniuB  of  Ephesna, 
about  220  yean  after  the  foundations  were  hud ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
HBRoaxRiLTua  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bora,  b.  c.  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
shoidd  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  oflerings  to  gods.  The 
arehitect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dbinocratbs. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writcn)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  arehitects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vil  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octaatyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
4imen8ions  were  425  X  220  feet  The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  maiUe,  a  qnan^  of  which  was  diioorend, 
at  a  difltance  of  only  eight  milee  from  the  temple, 
by  a  ahepherd  named  Pizodaiui.  Thirty-nz  of  the 
colamna  were  Knlptared  (periiapt  Caxyatidee  within 
the  mUii),  one  of  tnem  by  the  great  ■enlptor  Seopaa. 
(Plin.  xxzTi.  14.  a.  21 :  but  many  critioa  think 
the  reading  doubtfoL)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  zzxTi.  29w  a.  56,  and  etpedally  VitmT.  iy.  1. 
i§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  arehitraTe  some  were  as  moch  aa  SO  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  colnmns  to  their 
phttes,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
mgenioos  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitmv.  z.  6, 
7,  or z.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  zzzvi 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  aeven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  eelebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipat«r  of  Sidon  (IL  pp.  16, 20, 
JBiundc  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Cherai- 
|riiron  and  Metagenea  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  25.  s.  38,  zvl  37.  s.  79, 
zzzvi  14.  s.  21 :  Vitniv.  iiL  2.  §  7,  viL  Prae£ 
i  16 ;  Stmb.  ziv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Liv.  l  45 ;  Diog. 
Laert  il  9 ;  Philo  Bysint.  dt  VH  Orb.  Mime. 
p.  18 ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diana  von  Epkenu^  Berl. 
1807,  GetcUckU  der  Banhmst,  i.  pp.  282-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  pbte  viii.  ; 
Rasche,  Xec;  Umv.  Ret  Mtm.  s.  «.  .f^oAetM,  Epk^- 
SM ;  Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  Vet  ii.  512.)       [P.  S.] 

CHrUUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic  ad  Aa,  I  9,  12,  16.) 

CHILD  or  CILO.     [Cilo.] 

CHIMAERA  {Xiftaipdy,  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  8he  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
dams,  kine  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  ul  the  countrr  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.  (Hem.  //.  vL  180,  zvl  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met,  iz.  646.)  According  to  Heaiod 
(Tuiog.  319,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  TfMeSpoKos  or  rpur^l^Tos.  (Eustath.  ad 
JItnn.  p.  634 ;  Eurip.  Ion,  203,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  l  9. 
§  3,  it  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Viigil  {Amu  vi  288)  pkees  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Oreus.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  son^t  for  in  the  volomo  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  ff.  N.  iL 
106,  V.  27;  Mehu  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  zir.  pu  665,  &&),  which  is 
described  as  Uie  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lyda,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.       [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  stotuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Oermanicus, 
probably  in  bronie,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Suppl,  Inter,  ad  Nov.  The*.  Murat.  iL  p. 
210.)  [P.S.]    . 

CHIOMA'RA  (XiofUffio),   wife  of   Ortiagon, 
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king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romaiis 
when  Cn.BianUosVulso  invaded  Qalatia,  b.c.  189, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hands 
she  felL  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  nns<Hn ;  and  when  he  had  delivered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrjmen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  phice  for  the  purpose,  she  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  zziL  21,  and  ap.  Pint  de 
MuL  Virt  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Maz.  vL  1. 
Eartern,  2 ;  comp.  Liv.  zzzviii.  12.)  Polybius 
says  (L  c),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sonus,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [£.  E.] 

CHION  {Xlw¥)f  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noUe  citi- 
len  of  Heradeia,  on  the  Pontns,  was  a  disciple  of 
Pbto.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euzenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Qearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Hetacleia.  (b.  c.  353.) 
Most  of  the  conq>irators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant^s  body-gnaids  upon  the  not,  others  were 
afteri^'ards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  toi^ 
tuxes,  and  the  city  fdl  again  beneath  the  worse 
tyranny  of  Satyms,  the  brother  of  Clearehnai 
(Memnon,  op.  PkoL  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Justin,  zvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  conaidenUa 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spuriona.  Pro* 
bably  they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
PUtonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  ia 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Veaet. 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  Aurd.  Allob.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  aepaiate  form  was  by  J.  Caadins, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostoch,  1583^  4to.s 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  m  the 
same  vdume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophon*s  Cyrc^NMdeia,  l^  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584, 4to.  A  mon  oobh 
[dete  edition  of  the  Greek  tezt,  founded  on  a  new 
recension  of  some  Hedioean  MSS.,  with  notea  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  lopa.  and 
Dresd.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containing 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  •  in  the  same  volume  with  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1816, 8vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  G.  Hoffinann,  the  Prefooe  of  Cobe- 
rus, and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffinann,  and 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  firom  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoflhuinn,  Proleffom.  ad 
Ckionia  EyiaL  Graee.  fidmram  tdU,  comter^dui 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  I  p.  677.)  [P.  S.] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  firom  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Prael)      [P.  S.] 

CHI'ONE  (Xm^).  1.  A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Cahus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  diild  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §§  2,  4 ; 
Pans.  i.  38.  g  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beauty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycns  and  PhilammoD, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  godde&s,  and 
her  fiither  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  rock  of 
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Pkinasmt,  bat  m  iaUin|{  he  waf  changed  by  ApoIU 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  it  alao  caUed  Philonu.  (Ot. 
MeL  xi.  300,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200 ;  oomp.  Au- 
TOLYCUH.)  Then  ia  a'third  mythical  penooage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  Aeu,  ir.  250.)        [  L,  &] 

CHI(yNID£S  (Xutvthts  and  XioyfSiff),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  («;  v.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (wpwraym^urr^P  r^$  ^j^a$  Kmfi^ 
S/as),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  yean  befon 
the  Ponian  war,  that  is,  in  b,  c  487.  (Clinton, 
sub  atuh)  On  the  other  hand,  acoording  to  a  pa»- 
snge  in  the  PoeUe  of  Aristotie  (c.  3),  Chionides 
was  lotu/  u/'ter  Epicharmus.  [Epicuarmus.]  On 
the  stnngth  of  this  passage  Meindee  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  pUused  much  earlier  than  b.  c. 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
firom  Athenaeus  (ziv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
pky  of  Chionides,  the  Ilrmxoi,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippiis,  a  poet  contemponry  with 
Cratinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Atheoaeus  (L  e. 
and  iy,  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considend  the  nrmx»l  to  be  spurioos,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Bitter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
tee  Wolf,  Prolep,  ad  Horn,  p.  Uix.  ;  Meineke, 
Hid.  CriU  pp.  27,  28;  Grysarius,  de  Com.  Done. 
pp,  152,  153  i  Bitter,  Cktmm.  m  AridoL  PoeL  3.) 
Ilowever  this  may  be,  the  diffennce  of  some 
twenty  yean  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
eonseqoence  compared  with  the  &ct,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  befon  him  [SuflAiuoN]^  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  wen 
Suetea,  Enxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  finvwho 
gare  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re<- 
tained  down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  simgs  of  Attica  and  the 
Hegaric  buflfoonery  imported  by  Susarion  wen 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
-~-*HpiMf  ^a  correction  for'Hptis),  Ilrs^xet  (see 
above),  nipaeu  if,  Affo^putu  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  nmains:  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argumeut  for  pbcing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  men 
matter  of  conjectun.  The  Urmxoi  u  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/.  c,  and  iti.  p.  191,  e.),  the  HfMMi  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
8uidaa  («.  v.  *Ayifos).  The  poet^s  name  occnn  in 
Vitnivitt^  (vi.  Piaef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHrONIS  (Xtern),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (OL  2S-S1)^  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2 :  Afuskhtm 
is  the  same  as  this  Ciaonis;  see  Krause,  Oiytnpia^ 
pp.  243,261.) 

CHrONIS(X(oMf ),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amydaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclasvs.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Pans.  x. 
18.  §  4.)  [P.  a] 

CHIOS  (X/of),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Pmul  vii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Steph.  Byi.  s.  v,  Xiof.)  [U  S.J 
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GHITO'NE  (XiT^mt),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  repnsented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Othen  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  cireumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-bom  children  wen  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Ifymn.  m  Dion.  225 ; 
Schol.  ad  OalUm.  Hymn,  m  Jov.  77.)  Bespecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebnted  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ami.  e.  v,  XvniifM.      [L.  S.J 

CHIUS  AUFIDIUS.    [Aufjdius  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XA«uy^),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  coontrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.  c  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  oogeotly  (Iwram^^ms)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  cottfederaey  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  tlie  Acamanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
240  ^  [E.  R] 

CHLOE  (XAoq),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointlv  with  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  Tins  suxuame  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Ood.  Col.  1 600)  calls  her  AnM^rnp 
tUx^oos,  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Ly$iMi.  815.)  Bespect- 
ing the  festival Chloeia,  see  DieL ofAuL  $.v.  [L.  S.] 

CHLOBIS  (XA«p(f).  I.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Anive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amydas  wen  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  wen  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothen  and  sisten  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perieetly  white,  and  was  therefon  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Aigos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Cnloris 
also.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  §  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  priie  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympic  (Pans. 
V.  16.  §  3.)  ApoUodonis  (iiL  5.  §  6)  and  Hygiuus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minya^ 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  281,  &c. ; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowen,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Boman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fatt,  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CH  LOBUS.      [CONSTANTIUS.] 

CHNODOMA'BIUS  or  CHONDOMA'BIUS 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  Alemaiini,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Boman  history  in  a.  d.  351 .  Magneu- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunuro, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  GauL  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Bhine,  defeated  Deceu- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.    In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  in 
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ft  war  wiih  Julian,  afterwardi  emperor,  and  then 
Gaeiar,  who  mooeeded  in  stopping  the  progreis  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Oaol,  and  who  defmtcd  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoiatum,  now  Strsesbuig.  Chnodoma- 
rioB  had  aaaembled  in  his  camp  the  contingent*  of 
■ix  chie&  of  the  Alemanni,  riz.  Vestralpus,  Urius, 
Ursiciniu,  Saomarioa,  Hortariue,  and  Sempio,  the 
aon  of  Chnodomariiu*  brother  Medeiichua,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  bat  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  ronted,  leaTing 
SIX  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
ihe  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  rirer.  Ammianus 
Marcellinos  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwuds  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Mareel- 
linus  gires  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
8trassbuig,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  efiect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Amm.  Marc  xvi. 
12;  AureL  Vict  Epit,  c  42;  liban.  Ond,  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XoipUof  or  Xoift}Jios),  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  haye  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  o^  and  properly  distinguished,  by  | 
A.  F.  N'ike,  ChoerUi  Scaim  qua*  tigDfnmt^  Lipat 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilns  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phrynichua,  Pntinaa,  Aea- 
chylns,  and  eyen  widi  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welfr- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet  (Wekker,  Die  OriedL  Tra- 
god,  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prise  was  in  a  c.  523  (Said.  «.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipporchns,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Laans,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  yean  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist  It  was  also  twelve  yean  before  the  fint 
victory  of  Phryniohus.  (&&  511.)  After  another 
twelve  yean,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  fint  exhibited  (b.  c.  499); 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prise  till  sixteen  yean  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  a,  w,  AUrx^os, 
nparfraf.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  alter  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyrill.  Juiian.  i.  p.  1 3,b. ; 
Ettseb.  Chron,  sub.  OL  74.  2 ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
fint  victory  (b.  c  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  fint  exhibited.    (Compare  Welcker,  L  c.  and 

Nake,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tnige4ie»  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  «.  r.}. 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  vielaries  assigned  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  lei^h  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  eariy  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  bat  not 
exhibited,  bat  rather  the  other  way.  In  &ct,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  fint 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  wera  not  written. 
Some  writen  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvMnent  of  masks  and  theatrical  oostmne 
{Toh  vpoawwtlou  «ro2  r$  cicw^  rmv  oroKSv  4ve- 
Xc^cre  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  «. «.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fiwt  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  ai« 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  aa  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whooi- 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tTBgedians  of  the  same  ase.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  fSays  of  Choerilns  pirobabiy 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  ador 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compcie 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remaric  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
firom  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effscting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  an  on* 
known  ancient  poet  (a/».  PloUum  de  Metris,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Pntaeh.), 

Bat  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  woida  4» 
laripois  to  mean  He  traffic  Otonu^  at  the  tine 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  ooe* 
tame  of  satyn. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  vciy 
curious  firagment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  from  hm 
play  ZrMttf.  (AUien.  iv.  p.  164,c.;  Meineke,  i'Vc^ 
Com.  Graee,  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  is  instructing 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

*Op^c^s  (ivecrof,  'HcrfoSos,  rpoyfiSia, 

viuToSavdL 
Hare  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  eariy  mystic  hymns,  Hesiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos.  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos,  Epicharmns  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  rpOf 
7f)5(a,  XiMpiAoi?  The  usual  answer  of  thoae  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Traigedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nake,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  aU,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  &imas,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  bis  d^N>^cry(a  (see  below)  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  ^^JMipnNrdx. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem* 
nant  except  the  statement  by  Pausaniaa  (L  1 4.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  geneak)gy  from  his  ^y  called 
AAoini. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  whick 
they  call  Cftoeriiian.     It  was 
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In  fiMt,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
oataleziB.  It  muit  not  be  sttpposed  that  this  metre 
Tiras  inrented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fiict  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilns,  being  the  most  ancient 
▼erse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257, 
268 ;  Oaisford*s  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  853,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  skve  of  the  comic  poet  Ecpran- 
TiDBB,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  phiys.  (Hesvch.  «.«.  *Ekk*x<^^<^^^ 
and  Xo^fiXov  "EK^Kurr&os.)  This  expkdns  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilus wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hist.  CrU,  Oom, 
CfroM.  pp.  37,  38 ;  Gaisfbrd,  ad  Hepk,  p.  96.) 

8.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  aathor  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareins.  Suidaa  (i.  v.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyaais  and  a  young  man  {vnofUrKov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
|nad.  But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
\lAf9.  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
Samos  (&  c  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoored  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  kter  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (b.  c. 
479) ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Sni^,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  {tArtvos  adr^v  irai  muBiKA  7e7o- 
94vcu  ^aeiv).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fiict  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  haye  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhapa  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  N&ke 
places  his  birth  about  b.  c.  470.  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  liteiature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archehius,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  {d^^wpaylar).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  lasos  or  of  Halicainassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  aUve  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byz.  t.  o.  *leura'6s ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Lex.  «.«.  ^Ui/jueut^w  rpoway,) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
litpffiKd.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet^s  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooeminm  (RheL  lii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  DareiiiA^s  bridge  of  boats, 
tn  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Joaephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  wers 
the  Jews  (c  Apion,  i.  22,  voL  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  H»* 
vercamp,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthur;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Praep,  Evang.  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  NSke.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Sahimia.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  #.«.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that 
PUto  very  much  prefeired  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Oomm,  m  PUmL  Tim.  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Bnuick  and  Jac,  with  Jaoobs^s  note,  Aninuulu 
iL  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (  7b- 
pie.  viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choeruus,  probably  of  lasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viiL  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  {Ep. 
il  1.  232—234), 

**  Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;*' 
and  (Art.  Pott,  ^57,  358), 

**  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  illoi 
Quem  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.** 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  pud  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  hit 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  *^  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.**  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus baigained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appean  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Aofiuutdj  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  c.  323 ;  and,  i£  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  xna  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xiL  p.  529,  f.; 
compare  Died.  ii.  23 ;  Tseta.  CkiL  iiL  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AncU.  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animadv. 
vol  i.  pt  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'ROIUS  (Tt^w 
Xoipo^o<ric^f),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bablv  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  "de  Figuris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis**  (""Cfil  rp6vov  rwv  Kara 
•wovfiTuef^v  iced  hwXtiyiKflv  xp^^^^)j  pabltshed  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  diMcrtation 
of  Proclns  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  M»* 
rellus,  Paris,  1615,  12roo.     His  other  woriu,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  librar 
ries  of  thie  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  variouf  grammatical  matters ;  hia  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  Ubiaiy,  seems  to  deserre  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Georgius  Granunaticus,  or 
Geoigius  Dtaconua — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabria 
BibL  Graee.  vi.  pp.  338—341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
GeorgiU,  pp.  318—321.)  [  W.  P.] 

CHOMATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  aichbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quasstuma  rekiting  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
bach,  de  BcuiL  Orig,  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeoo- 
Romanum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Rocking. 
(IndiMioHemy  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Bocking  {L  e.),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [  Brisnnius],  though  they  an  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modem  work  on 
Graeco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.    [Chnodomauus.] 

CHONIATE&    [Nic»Ti8.] 

CHORrCIUS  (Xopunof),  a  zlietorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gasa,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaia,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  o. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  fUKhai  koI  ovrr^cis 
hSrymif  Bidpopoi,  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  panegyrical  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (CkkL  160 ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grwxu  ix. 
p.  7  60,  z.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles. )  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabqcius  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  a  Wolf  (BiU.  Chvee.  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  (Anee,  iL  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES.  king  of  Parthia.  [  Arsacbs  xxv.] 

CHOSROE3,  king  of  Persia.     [Sassanidab.] 

CHRESTUS  (Xp$<rrot),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  AUiens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Pbilostratus 
enumerates  Hippodr<»nu8,  PUliscus,  Nicomedes, 
Aristaenetus,  and  Callaeschnis.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.     (Philostr.  ViL  Sof^  ii.  II.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  {X(Har6Bwpos),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  a.  d. 
491 — 518.  He  is  cbwsed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  {hroirot6s)»  I.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Sevenis 
at  Byoantium,  and  was  burnt  down  A.  D.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  "EK^tpcuris 
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dTucoKovfUtKn^  roS  Zeu^ivwou.  It  is  printed  m 
the  Antiq,  Ckmstamimcp.  of  Ansdmus  Banduii, 
Par.  171 1,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  456 ;  Jacobs,  iii.  pt  1 6 1 .) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'Lraupvint,  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
on  the  taking  of  Isanria  by  Anastasius.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigrams  remain. 
( AnthoL  Giaec  U  c)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
UArpuky  epic  poems  on  the  hutory  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Node  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  Tnd- 
lea,  Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  nam« 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  *I(f vrucd  3c*  Hw 
and  Oa^fwra  rmv  ^iwf  ijwy&ffmv  (where  Ki&Bter 
proposes  to  read  imfr^puv)  Koo'/ia  koI  Aofuorov. 
(Suidas,  s. «.  Xpwr6l6wpot  and  ZciS^nnrof ;  Eudocia, 
p.  436 ;  Fabricius,  BiL  Oram.  iv.  p.  468 ;  Jacobs, 
Antk,  Graee.  xiil  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  (X/»wrTo^<J/»j\  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  ri  dfUMovrcu 
J  fiUts  o^os  Ktti  ut  iroMir  r4\os  tnenarpi^^u 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allatiua,  ad 
EutiatA,  AtUioeh,  p.  254,  and  Cotelerius,  A/omms. 
MSka.  in  BiU.  Qu9ar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
woric  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  OxfonL 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria:  Oco^lAiw 
*AAf(ai^pe(af  Xoyof,  rlift  dfunovrtu  iM^ptfwos. 
(Fabricius,  BiU.  Graee.  vii.  p.  109.)  There  is 
aUo  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Thec^hilus 
Iconomacbus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1 455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  'EvtoraA^ 
irp6s  r6p  BfluriAsa  6c<^iAo9  ftttpl  rw  dyittp  aal 
etwriv  cMc^Mwy,  which  is  mentioned  by  Conatwi- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  Narratio  de  Imag. 
Ede$t,  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  M&  Narratio 
de  Imag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lambec:  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Bafocdanos,  14& 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
Combefisius  in  his  Mampul.  Berunu  ConeUmL  Par. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110 — 145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  DamaaoemM* 
Par.  1712,  i  p.  629.  (Nesse),  CaiaL  BiU.  Vm- 
dobom^  pt  V.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  Hid.  JML  sub  anno ; 
Fabricius,  BiU.  Graee.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  xt. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PIIORUS  the  Cabsar,  son  of  Co^ 
stantine  V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  o.  775,  in  the  Impend, 
IMcrei.  de  CidL  Imag.  of  GoUastus,  Piaac  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  xiL  pw 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Cliristo- 
phorus,  see  NicsPUOBua.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRI'CIUS,  a  native 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  Atenologiunif  or  history  of  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints*  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  Pala- 
tine Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  port 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  (Hotwimn  of  Meursias. 
(Cave,  Hist.  LUL  vol  ii.  Diss,  ppw  5,  6 ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graee.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P.  &] 

CHROMATIUS,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  ^ 
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Aqufleia,  flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  fonrth  oeu- 
tory  and  the  oonunencenient  of  the  fifth.  The 
circmnBtaiice  of  fait  baptiang  Kufinua,  about  a.  d. 
370,  thews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for* 
mer.  The  year  and  phwe  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  place.  Though  he  oondaained  the  writ* 
ings  of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
iinibated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
hiuB^  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
gnsat  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiwt 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
]irophet  Habakknk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  tninslate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Beinff  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
father,  he  advised  aim  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufinus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quanel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysoe* 
tom^B  cause  in  the  West,  ibr  which  he  reoeiyed 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chzysostom,  EpitL  155, 
vol.  iiL  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Chiomatiiis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abUities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rafi- 
nua,  and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia  was  so  &r  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  d  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew*s  Oospd,  chap,  v.,  part  of  dii^.  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iiL  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
BibUotkeea  Fairum^  vol.  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528 ;  at 
Louvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysost<»n, 
have  been  lost  Among  Jerome^s  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chrmnatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  fiither.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matins by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
worics  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Historia  JMeraria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib.  Sac  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Workg^  vol. 
iv.,  Lend.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.J 

CHRYSANTAS  iJUpvaJunas)^  a  Persian  peer 
(i^ufrifiox),  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  {Cyrop,  ii.  3.  $  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropoedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  fiivour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
hmiself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  seal  with  whidi  he  forwarded 
the  political  pbms  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod,  i  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrop,  ii.  Z  $  17,  &c,  3.  $$  5 
—7,  4.  $  22,  &c,  iii.  1.  $$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  $$  3,  4,  3.  $$  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6«  vi.  2.  $$ 
31, 22,  vil  i.  $  3,  5.  $$  55,  56,  viil  1.  $  1,  Ac., 
4.  t  9,  Ac,  6.  f  7.)  l£.  £.] 
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CHRY8A0R  {T^wvamp),  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  fether  of  the 
three-headed  Oeryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Tkeog,  280,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  JL  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod.  viiL  77),  and  Demeter. 
(HoDL  Hymn,  m  Oer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  "«^*^*f»ft^  assembly  of  the  Caiiana.  (Strab.  xir. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Pans.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Byi.  t.  v. 
X|»Mraoplr.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xfwtn^).  [AnrNOMX.]  Ap- 
other  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYS£RMUS.(Xp<^cpMot),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol' 
lowing  works : — 1.  A  histonr  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut.  De  Fluv.  1,  18,  20,  PamU.  Mm. 
10;  Stob.  Fhrit.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11 ;  Phot.  BibL 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYS£RMUS(Xpi;(rf^^r),  an  ancient  phy« 
sician,  who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heradeides  of  Ery< 
thrse  (OaL  De  Differ.  PvU.  iv.  10,  vol  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  ApoUonius  Mas,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Qalen  (/.  c  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Cbmpoe,  Medieam.  see, 
Loe.  ix.  2,  vol  xiii.  p.  248),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  {Fyrrkom, 
Hypaiyp.  i.  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Anted.  Graee,  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  *RfnHr*pf»6s 
we  should  read  Xftdcepfuts.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    (/T  M  xxii.  32.)  [W.A.O.] 

CHRYSES  {Xpti<rris\  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chiyse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chrysets),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  th« 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga^ 
memnon  with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryse'is  back  to  her  fitther.  (Horn. 
IL  i.  10,  &C.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  df  Minos  and  the  nympn  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  Ids  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paroa, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  son  of  Poieidon  and  Chryugeneus  and 
fiuher  of  Minyaa.  (Paua.  ix.  36.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (Xf»i<n|t),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Proeop.  de  AmU/,  Jut- 
tin.  iu.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  {Xpwrtwm%  a  son  of  Pelope 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Pint.  Pa- 
ralL  HisL  Gn  et  Rom,  33),  and  accordingly  a  step* 
brother  of  Alcathoua,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Lains  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab,  271) ;  but  Pelops 
reeoTered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atrens  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ao- 
•ording  to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  fioher  Pelops  himsel£  (Paus.  vi  20. 
§  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol  ad  Thucyd.  L  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodorus  (iu  1.  §  5).  [L.  &] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpvVnnros).  I.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properiy  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  co<fis  rtfiftO' 
roA^Tos,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
(ore  the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  *Aproicowut6s.  (Athen.  iiL  p. 
1 1 3,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c.,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  'ItoXm^ 
(Plut  PofttU.  Mm,  c  2&) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  &  c. 
52;  bat  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  Toid.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  a  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  efiect  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  m.  Aj  6,  ad  AtL  rii. 
2,6,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Ck.  ad  Fam.  Tii.  14,  ot^  AU.  xiiL  29,  xiy.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  {Xp6irmns),  a  Stoic  phHoso- 
pher,  son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  bom  himself 
at  Soli  in  Ciliaa.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater> 
nal  property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  A&ens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  Some  say  that  he  eren  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.a 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  bom  b.  c  280.  He  does 
not  t^pear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  firom  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  tlie  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, BO  that  it  was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  hare  been^*  (I>iog« 
I^aert.  viL  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.     He  divd  b.  <\ 
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207,  aged  73  (Uert.  ta),  though  Valerius  MaxL 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  past  BO. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  firom  a  fit  of 
laughttf  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  aftec 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  difi^red  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  47), 
he  was  not  iu  trath  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  firom  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  aiguments  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  i4ipesn 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  frxmi  the  stoty  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  leam  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.     Besidea  his  strngglea 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  inflnence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  d^ree  to  popularise  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  stndy  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
pkoe  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  natue  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  {^ilosophy.    Thia 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re* 
proached  by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Sloieorum 
R^fmgmmlm  is  written  chiefly  against  his  jdcod- 
sistencies,  some  of  which  are  important,    soese 
merely  verbaL    The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  thetny  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chiy* 
sippus  of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Ep^- 
cnreans  in  calling  it  rather  the  oiganum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itselL    He  wxis  alee 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle^ 
via.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man— considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  ;;iCtirity.  (Piut.  de  Skic  Rtp,  ii.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (<fe  NaL 
Dear,  iii.  1 0)  **  homo  sine  dubio  venutua,  et  calli- 
dus,**  and  the  same  character  of  quickiMH  and 
sagacity  was  generslly  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  tlum  500  lines 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  wotka. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  hugely 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistingni&ed 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  tlMm  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numcinas 
than  those  of  his  two  predeoessors.  His  eniditioii 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  (TVuc.  i  45) 
**in  omni  historia  curiosus,^  and  he  appears  to  have 
overiooked  no  branch  of  study  except  matbeiaatica 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  tiU  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refoting  feUacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  finom  the  Megariaas  (Pint. 
iS/otc  Hep,  X.)  :  in  the  whole  of  tlus  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  suooesafiil,  and  has  left  nn- 
merous  treatises  on  the  subject,  t,g.  ir«^  tmrn  wirrM 
irrwr4tt¥^  wtpl  \§^4*ov^  k,  t.  A.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  ol 
aigument  called  Sm-itet,  {Ckrysippi  atxrvm^  Per^ 
ikiU  vi.  80.)     In  person  he  was  so  slight,  that  hi* 
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ttatue  io  the  Cerameicua  wiui  hidden  by  a  tieiffh- 
bonring  figure  of  a  hone ;  whence  Cameades,  woo, 
aa  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good* 
will,  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  KfrHf^twrros. 

(Orelli,  (ham,  7\dL  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  Gt^- 
ckiehU  der  PhiL  xi.  5,  1 ;  Brucker,  HiaL  CrU.  PhiU 
IL  iL  9,  2 ;  Baguet,  dt  Chryvifpi  tn/o,  dodrina  et 
TtliqHua  Cammeni,  Lovan.  18*2*2;  Petersen,  PkUo- 
aophiae  Ckrytqiptae  Pimdamentay  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
given  under  ZxNO.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  ( Xprf<rcinro5 ),  the  name  of 
aeyeral  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cidt  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
u-ith  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  Uter. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erinens  (Diog.  Laert  viii.  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Pmzagoras  (Cels.  De 
Afed,  Praef.  lib.  L  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xrvi.  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philiation  (Diog. 
laaiert  Le.)^  father  of  Chrysippns  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii*  186)^  and  tutor  to  Erar 
nstratus  (id.  Le. ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxix.  3  (  Oalen, 
De  Vm.  SecL  adv,  Eratistr,  c  7*  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenes  (id.  De  Ven,  ted.  adv.  Eramtr*  Rom, 
Veg,  c.  2,  et  /)e  Cur.  Rat,  per  Ven,  Sect,  c  2, 
voL  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  iUd.},  and  Me- 
trodoms.  (Sext  Empir.  coni,  Maikem*  i.  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Oalen  says  {De  Ven,  Sect,  adv,  Ereuistr, 
Rom,  Deg.  c.  5,  voL  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Oalen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
fened  to.  (De  Ven,  Sect,  adv,  Erasittr,^  j-c,  voL 
xi  pp.  149,  &€.,  171,  &c,  197, 221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  323—283, 
and  was  falselv  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  chaige  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Erasistnitus  (Diog.  Laert  viL  186), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Bramcoj  **  On  the  Cabbage,*^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ff.  N,  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valerianns  (De  Med,  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  Tcwfi^iicti,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Aaclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  AsclepiadcB  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  a  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Aforb,  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  bom 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici.  (De  Diff,  Pule,  ii. 
10,  voL  viii.  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  GJ 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpwriinrof),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padoda,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippns  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  ^  Monasterium  Laurae,**  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office' which  he  heki 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastiod  matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  **  Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara,"* 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  **Auctuarius  Duceanus,*^  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,**  which  are  extant  in 
Enstathius  ConstantinopoUtanus  ^  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functonim.'*  (Cave,  HisL  LiUr.  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aoi;«af  X/>i/<ro- 
^kfTfut)^  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1 1  ^^^ 
and  died  in  1 1 67.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fraffments  are  printed.  Thirteen  **  De- 
creta  SynodaUa^  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
**  Jus  Graeco-Romannm.**  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance.  No.  2.  *^  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecnlaribus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Fetto  abrogandis;'*  No.  13.  *"  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
Ittcra  fiant,  aut  medici,**  &c.  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  end  another  poem  on  fiisting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  libntry  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysobeiges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fiisting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  MaximuB  Chrysobezges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  *^  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,^*  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  Allatius,  **  Graecia  Orthodoxa.^*  (Cave, 
Hid,  Utor,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Graee,  xi  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
icipiot  XfiwroK4<pa\os)t  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  A,  D.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aa 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlaam  and  Gregorius  Aciudynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  XP^^^  kc^kCaoio,  or  *^  Golden 
Heads.**  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importanoe,  the  **Onitio  in  fixaltatloiiem 
Sanctae  Cnicia,^^  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Gretseras^  in  his  great  work  **  De 
Cnice."  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalos  is  his  Commentiuy  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baranianni; 
it  is  entitled  *E{i^<rir  tls  rd  Kard  MarBauv  iytov 
EiayyfKtoyy  avWryfura  ko)  erwrtOwra  icc^aXiu- 
wStff  irofxt  MoKCLolou  MrtrpofWoXirou  ^iXai^K^las 
roG  Xpv(roKf<f>d\ou^  &c.)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
oemium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  **  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,*^  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  et  Conciliomm,*^  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  '^Magnum  Alphabetum,**  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  E^ayytXucmr  ^idvoica* 
hifidrtty  XpveroK4<pa\os  awrldrifftp  iyO^Ht  raar9ip6s 
MaKopios  ^t\aBf\<f>9iaSj  6  oucirris  r^f  fioKoplcu 
TpidHos,  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  **  Conno- 
genia,**  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  **  Cosmo- 
genia,^  and  the  second  **  Patriarchae.^  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Gretsems,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatins,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversus  Creightoniom,^  ^'Diatriba  de 
Script  Symeon.,"  "De  Psellis,"  &c  (Fabric. 
BibL  Graec  viii  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave,  HiML  LU, 
vol.  il  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xfww>x«»«0»  *  V^^  ™«» 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  (De  Compos. 
Modieam.  3cxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
■ge  of  thirty- two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himoelf  restored  to  sight,  and  also  guned  a  laige 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  proscription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  [  W,  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEC/RGIUS  {rHipyios  6 
\pvnoK6KKris\  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSB.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valiuible 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  are :  ^E^TJyntrts  €ts  n^v 
avma^iv  rtiv  Htpfftiv  tv  K€<pa\(dois  fi^^  a^v  rots 
AffrpoyofitKots  ^laypdfxfuurLf  ica2  Ttwypa^ueolt 
wiva^iVj  **  Expositio  in  Constnictionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabulis,**  in  the  Bibl.  Ambrotiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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Ttttpylov  rotf  XpwroicAiaai  rou  tarptS  'AtrvyMM* 
fund.  Then  is  another  Codex  in  the  nme  library^ 
intitled  FHtpyiov  lurpw  rw  Xpwoic6icini  wfpl  ript 
ei}pi{(r«tfff  T^f  iH/iipas  r^s  dirKSs  tnfvyias  ^Xtom 
ital  <rcAifin7f,  **  De  inveniendis  Sysygiis  Lnnae 
solaribus  per  tingulos  Anni  Menses.**  In  th« 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  TlSs  Bc4  Korcunewvaftiw 
'CipoeK&irow,  ^oi  *A0rp6\Qtoi',  **  Quomodo  con- 
struendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  Astrolabium.*'  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribed'EicScNriff 
fit  r6  'lovdaUcdy  i^awripvyov,  ^'Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicomm  Judaico- 
rum,**  is  attributed  to  Geoi^us  Chrysococces,  who 
haa  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer^s  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  tiie 
year  of  the  worid  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  said 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formeriy  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  back 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  libninr 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysocoooea 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  M'drad 
I.  in  ▲.  D.  1389  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com- 
plete astronomiad  works  of  Chrysococces,  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modem  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec,  xii.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (XpMr^yoros.)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (w9iin)  oroAij)  played  to  keep  the  rowen  in 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entfy 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  B.  a  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
fiitherof  Chrysogonns  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Athenaeua,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonns  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet  Chrysogonns  himself 
was  the  anther  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IToXt- 
Tf(a,whieh  some  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  (A then, 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Samus,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  (b.  c.  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybins  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonns.  (Polyb. 
V.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNETLIUS,  a  fii- 
vourite  fi«edman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  SuHa*ls 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  AmerinuB,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
RoBcius*s  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Rosdns 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (a.  c.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonns.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was,  aa 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  SulUu 
(Plut  Cic.  3 ;  Cic  pro  S.  Rose,  Amur. ;  Plin. 
H.  U.  XXXV.  18.  8.  58.)  fP.  8.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS  (At^ 
rptos  6  Xpva6\»pas)y  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  wns 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theologian,  phikno* 
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plier,  aitronomer,  and  stAtewimn.  His  anoommon 
uJente  procnred  him  An  introduction  to  JohnCantar 
cuxenufl,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1 355  a  monk.  Cantacuxemis  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391 — 14*25),  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  Tarions  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  •erenl  oeeaaions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
soloras  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysolorss  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AMU0701, 
Mich  as  **  Dialogiis  adversus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasik  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  "  Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  •*  Enco- 
mium in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem ;"  *•  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritus Sancti  ;^  **  Epistok  ad  Barlaamum  de  Pro- 
cessione Spiritus  Sancti,*'  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  ;"  **  Homiliss  de  Transfiguratione 
Christi  ;*"  "  De  Sepnltura  ;"  **  De  Resurrectione  ;" 
**  De  Annunciatione,**  &e.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  Enriand  and  on  the  continent. 
**  Disputatio  coram  Mannele  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanum 
do  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esiet  si  natus 
non  fuisset,**  Ex  Tersione  Georgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric.  BUtL  Oraec,  xi.  p.  41 1,  &&  ; 
Ca▼^  Hiti.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLCRAS,  MANUEL  (MofowJa  6 
Xpvadkttpas),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayazid  IL,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  di^  in  captivity.  Berore  this 
event,  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
solorss was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng> 
lish),  at  whose  courts  he  remained  fevenU  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  knguage  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Floivnoe,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bnini, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  viz.,  1.  **"  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione  | 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,'*  the  Greek  text  with  m 
Latin  version  by  Pctnis  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**•  Codices  de  Antiquitatibns  Constantinop.**  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
lonsL  This  John  Chcysolons,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrj-solonis,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  *Ep9inifuera  sivo 
Quaestionet  (that  is,  **  Grammaticides**),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  firequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
bc^nning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  cireuhted  in 
Italy.  (Fabric  Bibf.  Grose,  xi  p. 409,  &c)  [  W.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELGIA  (XpwrowiKtia),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
ofdt-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areaa 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
9.  $  1  ;  Tzets.  ad  l^eopk.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  {Xpvir6irro> 
fios,  golden-mouthed,  so  snmamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  D.  847,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  fiither  Secuodus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augnstin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraeed 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
{KinAenffodi,  iii.  p.  1 440,  &c.)  attributes  the  peen- 
liar  form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God^s  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it  Libanius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  d.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavian 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  arohbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  waa 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profiigacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  tho 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropiui, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  En* 
tropins,  who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedniL 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  hiB  elo- 
quence saved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  mdignation  at  the  immonr 
lity  of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  raah  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stem  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself 
who  held  her  husband^s  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  depcMed  thirteen  of  them< 
(Comp.  Ham,  iiL  m  Ad.  Apod*)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilns, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  BroUieiB  (dScA^  imxpoi)^  against  whom 
TheophiluB  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladius,  ap.  Chrysost, 
ed.  Mont&Qc.  voL  xiiL)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  TheophiluB,  by  artfolly  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  chai^  of  heiesy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  b  known  by  the 
name  of  trivahot  irp6s  rfjv  dp6v.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhospitalitv  was 
especiallv  put  forward  {Sri  tUv  ^iko^ttrkuf  ddrrci, 
liovofftruuf  hrvnjfiv&tnf^  Bri  fiovos  4ffBUt,  dffurois 
{VwK  KvK\<iirwy  fi(6v.  Phot.  Cod.  59),  and  Uie  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  (rivtpyot  ^ 
uaXKov  avvaif6ffrareu  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
bint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  fint  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  that  thers 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  fiivour,  he 
retired  fitom  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  firom  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered aa  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish- 
ment. But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  b^an  another  sermon  with  this  exoi^ 
dium: — '^Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John.^*  This 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus, condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
functions  before  his  previoui  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastUy  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusui,  on  the  borders  of 
Jsauria,  Cilida,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom*8  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  advenity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isaurian  robbers,  he  sent  letten  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  fiiith  to  his  friends  at  ConsUMi- 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gon>el  among  the  Peniana  and  Goths; 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  AH 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityns,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  &tigues  of  his  jouv 
ney,  which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
words  were  those  of  Job, — 9^  r^  dc^  n^uv 
lyfjccv,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  lifie 
spent  in  God^s  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
afler  him  Johannista,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  a.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  was 
short,  with  a  huge  bald  head,  high  forehisid,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eves.  The  Greek  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chiysostom  are  most  volominona. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  firom  Sn»- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bible, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fira 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  vsr 
rious  subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books). 
Providence  (three  books),  &c  5.  Liturgies.  Of 
the  homilies,  those  on  St  Paul  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  AqnliMS 
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Mid,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  citj  of 
Ptiris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  deliyered  at  An- 
tioch,  ▲.  D.  390-397.  The  letten  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  thote  of  Cicero  compoted 
under  nmilar  circumstancet ;  bot  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  ■elfish nesa,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, Chryao8tom*s  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero^s.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadios 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Barouius  and  afterwards  by 
Montiaocon. 

The  merits  of  Cbrysostom  aa  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  an  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarics  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysoetom  is  free  from  his  mystical  fimcies,  and 
quite  as  well  aoquaiuted  with  the  langunge  of  the 
Nf  w  Testament  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
exphinations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
feithfiil  compendium  of  Chrysostom^s  homilies, 
and  so  also  an  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  thoee  who  wish  to 

Sin  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
Kmrs,  the  study  of  the  two  ktter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  comet  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom*s  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  fiuth  in  the  Christian  revehtion,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  His  fiuilts  an  too  great 
diffiueness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exdamung, 
**  The  place  when  you  an  is  no  theatre,  nor  an 
you  now  sitting  to  gase  upon  actors.**  {Horn,  xvii 
Matt  vii)  Then  an  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  undentanding  to  the 
general  fedings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  foct,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  be  was  fu  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
vii.  in  Heb.  iv. ;  Horn,  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv. )  ^  How 
shall  we  conquer  our  enemies,**  he  asks  in  one  place, 
**  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  ffoodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?** 
(  Horn,  vL  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  pnvailed  at 
Alexandria,  end  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  dif!ennce  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
{Horn.  i.  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
necessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing.    At  the  same  time  he  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
oated  oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exoreism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  alnady  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  an  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  mannen  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capitaL  (See  Jortin,  Eooiei,  Hid,  iv. 
p.  169,  dec) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom*s  life  an  the  following: — 
1.  Palkdiua,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  lAtin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  d.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Mont&ucon*li 
edition  of  Chryso«tom*s  works,  vol.  xiii.  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Soso- 
menus  (libi  viii.),  Theodont  (v.  27).  8.  The  works 
of  Suidiis  (*IaMurn|f),  and  Isidore  of  Pelnsium  (ii» 
EpitL  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  liit  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
brici  us  (  BiU.  Graee,  vol  viii  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  mon  modem  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Eraamufl  (vol  iiL  Ep.  1 150.  p.  1 331;  dec,  ed.  Lngd. 
Bat),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {Chrytodomus  Luikem- 
muiy  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack*s  reply  (&  J,  CAr^ 
aoshmtu  a  LMikenmi$mo  tmdkxUuM^  1683),  Cave 
{Ser^  Bed,  Hid,  Litter,  vol.  i  ),  Lardner  (Credit 
biUbf  qfOe  Go^pd  Hid,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  &  118), 
Tillemont  (MhmoimEoeliakuHqum^  voU  xi.  pp^  1 — 
405,  dK.),  and  Mont&ucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon*8  account  (IWme  and  FaU^  xxxiL^  ia 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  ThecH 
dont,  Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfimoon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neandar  (iTtrdbM- 
pe$ck,  iL  3,  p.  1440,  dec),  who  has  also  pubUahed  a 
separate  life  of  ChrysostouL 

Chrysostom*s  works  wen  fint  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comme$U.  impeiua  d  dmdio 
Bernardmi  Stagnitd  Tridinenm  d  GrtgorH  de 
GregorOt,  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  wen 
transbted  then  by  Oecohunpadius  (Hauachein). 
In  1536  his  works  wen  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  femous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  emra  Fnmiom»  Dueam^  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  wen  fint  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul*8  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  profiiee  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1610- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom*s 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king*B  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  Uie  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  CommeUn,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfoucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  roost  of  them  a  short  di»- 
sertation  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  «na 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  ita  authenticity,  and 
has  added  Teiy  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to> 
gether  with  the  principal  ancient  liyes  of  Chrysos- 
torn.  Montfiuicon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
are  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  it;) 
**  Or.  LaL  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543^  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Oreek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  on  St.  Matthew  hare  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rey.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.'  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
▼aine  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.    [Dion.] 

CHRYSO^HEMIS  (XpiHrtf9f^f)-  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab, 
170,  PoeU  Attr,  ii.  25 ;  Died.  t.  22;  Hom.  IL  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carmanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  hare  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pytnian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Pans. 
X.  7.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSOrrHEMlS(X^rfa«^0««d  EUTE*- 
LIDAS  (EvrcAfSor),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronie  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  son  Theo> 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  rictorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (&  a  520  and  on- 
wards). Pansanias  describes  one  of  the  statoes, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
rixifoi^  fiMrti  he  wporipmf,  which  a|»peari  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  tbey 
each  belonged  to  a  fiimily  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (z.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  {Xpv<r4s)^  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  fiunily  of  tlie  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Onosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  a.  a  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crisaaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Haring  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,**  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  b.  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  wonhip- 
ped  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (iyaylfv),  (Thes- 
sali  Oratio^  in  Hippocr.  Operuy  voL  iii.  p.  836, 
&c)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CHTHO'NIA  {X$wia\  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  <n  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148  ;  Orph.  /fymn.  35.  9), 
Nyz  (Orph.  Ifymn.  2.  8),  and   Melinoe  (Orph. 
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ffymn.  70.  1 ),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod. 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn,  89.  12;  Artemid.  il  85; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  ra 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  lequiies  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymcnus  and  Chthonis, 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Henniooe  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  iL 
85.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Aigive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Axsolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  (>>lontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  fether^  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  bouse  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her- 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  (Pans,  ii  35.  J  3 ;  DieL  of  Ant, 
9,  V,  XB6¥ta.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1).    [L.S.] 

CHTHO'NIUS  (X96vtos)  has  the  same  mcanbg 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Hom.  TL  ix.  457  ; 
Hesiod.  Op,  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon, 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-bom.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ''gods 
of  the  hind,**  or  **  native  divinities.**  (Apofion. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  5,  iu.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met,  xii.  441 ;  Diod. 
V.  53 ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1;  Hygin.  Pah,  178.)  [L-S.] 

CHUMNUS,  GEOROIUS,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Chandace,  in  the  isbmd  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  worid  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  IS  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formeriy  in  the  library  of  John 
Suno  (Sosius)  at  Constantinople  (Fabric.  BSU, 
Graee,  xiL  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hi$L  Lit,  voL  ii  D.  pw 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Graeco-Roman 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  {ad  Suaru,  NoHt.  BomU,  p.  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Nicephorus  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va* 
rious  works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blastares 
(Lame,  J.  G.  R,  i  pp.  482,  48/),  and  is  known 
by  a  diort  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation* 
ship  {t^fA  rmv  fiaXaufiSw  [qu.  fioBftAf"]  r^s  avy- 
Tfrc/of),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Leuncla* 
vius  (i  p.  519).  By  Suazes  (who  erroneously 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Domnus),  Chnmnus  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basilica 

iNoiit.  BaaU,  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
Bocking,  IndihUkmem^  Bonn,  1843,  i  p.  108,  n. 
48 ;  Heimbach,  de  Ban/,  Orig.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  O.] 
CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  fint  nmilies  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  sooeet' 
sively  appointed  praefect  of  the  Canideiis,  keepef 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnns  stiatopv 


CHUMNUS. 

3ait1ia,  and  hit  merite  were  so  great,  that  ae  early 
as  1295  Androaiciu  asked  the  hand  of  hii  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologos, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicua  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  fiiithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  fired  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed  ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  **  Confutatio  Doffmatis  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sancti;"^  **Serroo  u  Christi  Transiigura- 
tionem  ;^  **  Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  TheMalo- 
nicensesi  et  Urbis  Encomium  ;*^  **  Ex  Imperatoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundum  ;**  **■  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
nitorem**  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  *^  Querela  advenus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administiatam  Patriaichatus 
sui  ProTindam  ;*^  **  Oratio  fiinebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitam  Philadelphiae  ;**  ^'Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,**  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  "  De  Charitate,  eiga  Proximuro,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c.  ;** 
•*  De  Mundi  Nature ;"  *•  De  Primis  et  Simplicibns 
Corporibua ;**  "Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat  ;**  **  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seoreim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
simul  constent;**  ^Centre  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quaestiones  rariae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  proeditae  sint,  nee  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur  ;** 
**  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva  ;**  **  Quod  non 
impossibile  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  tum,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  manere,**  Ac  lliere  are  also  extant 
**  Oratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris,** 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  othera,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considenble  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilisation  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric  BiAl.  Gmae,  vol  vii  pp.  675,  676 ; 
Cav^  HiiL  Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320 ; 
Nicephorus  Qregorea,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacusenus,  lib.  L  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)   [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  {terAa)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
preetorship  in  &  a  174  along  with  Scipio^s  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  a 
173),  and  he  obtuned  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  agunst  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (a  a  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refiised  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadora 
sent  to  the  lUyrian  king,  Oentius ;  and  in  &  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xliL  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  16.) 

CrCERO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  ctiwr,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individuid 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  BuUmsj  FcJmu^  Lentulmg^ 
/\w>,  TuUro^  and  the  like.  [  W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  TulliL 
The  TuUii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
firanchise  in  b.  c.  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  fiu*  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repr»> 
sent^  in  the  following  table. 


1.  M.  Tullius  Cicero.    Married  Oratidia. 
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7.  M.  TuUius  Ci 


Ciconi 


Tidlia. 
Mairied,  1.  C.  Piao  Fnigi. 

2.  Furins  Cnwsipei. 

3.  P.  Comeliiu  DoUbella. 

I 
Lentolus. 

1.  M.  TuLLius  CicsRO,  grandfather  of  the 
omtor,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
commimity,  and  Tigoronsly  oppoeed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow-townsman  and  hrotneMn-Iaw,  M.  Orati- 
diua,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
uum  by  agitating  in  &TOur  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot/  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  cousol 
M.  Aemilius  Scaorus  (a  a  115),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  wonld 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, initead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birtli  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  <U  Leg.  ii  1,  iiL  16,  d0  OraL  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  TuLLius  CicBRO,  son  of  the  forcing, 
and  fiither  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditaxy 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 

Snction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
«rary  pursuits,  till  fiir  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  yrar  b.  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happineu  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  Leg.  ii.  1,  de  Oral,  ii.  1,  de 
Off.  iii.  19,  od  Ait  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  TuLLius  CicsRO,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  A«tonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  B.  c.  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
afler  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.    (De  Orat,  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  TuLLius  CicsRo,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  &  c 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracttsans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  {hooped)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engnved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  b.  c. 
68,  much  r^T^tted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fm,  v.  1,  'S.  Verr.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,  65,  adAU.1  5.) 
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a  Q.  TuUius  Cioera, 


5.  M.  TuLLius  CicKRO,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transactions  o< 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  for  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biognk 
phies  of  Antonius,  AuouftTua,  Brutus,  Cabsar,* 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulchbr  [Claudius], 
Crassur,  Lbpidus,  Pompbzus,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.    BlOORAPHr  OP  CiCKRO. 

M.  TuUius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Janwuy, 
a  c  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  neariy  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  fomUy  residence  in  the  ricinity  of 
Arpinum.     No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  tittle 
foith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy;  but  we  caimot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fiir 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  information 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.     These  instructors 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  {BrtU.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archias  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  LucuUus  ever  unce  b.  c.  1 02,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  eariy  youth.   In  his  sixteenth 
year  (b.  c  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  huge  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises.    At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
fother  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimablo  value  in  his 
future  career.     During  b.  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citixen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Stcabo 
(fother  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  enga^  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Sodal  war,  and  wss 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  commander 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  general  of  the  HCani,  by 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated^  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain, 

'  For  upwards  of  six  yean  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  cRreer  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  Uie  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
de&tigable  perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  sueoeos  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  for  phUcsophy  fnnn  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaedros  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridatee.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  imprrased  upon  his  nund  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
whDe  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  smnetimes  in  Greek,  but  mon  fine- 
quently  in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entiUed  J)e  Invemiione  Kkkorioa^  wrote 
his  poem  Aiariu*^  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Oeeommia  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Manan  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  disphiying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(b.  c.  81 ),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delinked  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  freed- 
man  of  SuUa,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  finr  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Off,  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client  Soon  after 
(Bw  c.  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  SuUa ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretinm,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  tiUe  to  appear  in 
ooiirt,  inasmuch  as  she  beloniied  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citiaenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-cit»« 
sens  had  been  stripped  of  their  ^vileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis^ 
pleasure  of  SuUa,  whose  power  was  fer  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  hkwyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  fiir  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (&  a  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brodier  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  LuduSi 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticns,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforU  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  Afto*  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  -— 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Blagnesiat 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodes  of  Adiam^tr 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  thia 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  ta 
Rhodes  (n.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  ^reat  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  afWr  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  Uie  highest  pitdi  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  charaeter  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dued,  composed,  and  weU-ngolated  tone.  Transp 
cendant  natural  talents,  dereloped  by  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
matters,  stimulated  by  burning  leal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseTeranee,  could  scarcely  fiul  to 
command  success.  His  menu  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Chreekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  vras  quickly  dissipated ;  shyness  and  resenre 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fere- 
most  lank  of  judicial  oraton,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  most 
formidable  riTals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (a.  c.  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  rnched  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
oomparatiTely  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  flEiinily  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducaeus,  praetor  of  Idly- 
baeoni*  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  wiUi  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  laige  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relidf  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  Hbeiality  towards  the  formers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main^ 
tained  such  strict  integrity,  rigid  imnartiality,  and 
disintererted  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provindala,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  io  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
Plam,  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  ovra  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaae  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (&  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  moi^ 
tification  when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutelv  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  be  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  ireqaentmg 
assiduonsly  all  pkoes  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitois  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c  74,  the  life  ol 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.    That  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  kw  is  certain,  for 
he  hunself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  (BruL  92),  and  that  hu  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of' one  of  these 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  *^  Pro  M.  Tnllio,** 
some  important  ficagments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.     Meanwhile,  Lucnllns 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  i^nst 
Mithridates  with  great  eneigy  and  the  happiest 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Ciassns  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sop* 
pression  of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacua.    They, 
however,  dischaiged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (&  c.  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocxmtical  foction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aenirii.    In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible   more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  sufin^  of 
the  peofde,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma- 
jority in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors.    A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — ^the  impeachment  prefored 
against  Verrea,  for  mi^vemment  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sic^ians,  wh<nn  he  bad  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)    Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  ^)pear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  aHve  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  load  knowledge  of  their  advocate.     The 
nuMt  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Venes, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerful  fiunilies,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  a^- 
tempt;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly   set  out,    accompanied    by  his    eousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicilv,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu- 
ments.    Another  desperate  eflfbrt  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  fst 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  tfoa- 
mencement  of  the  foUowing  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  fovouraUe  judge,  a  more  ooirupt  juiy, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  pranptitaiAs 
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tad  decision  of  hii  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
?eiy  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  Augoat,  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  the  examination  of  the  witneasea,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadinss,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  moat  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(bw  c  69)  were  ihe  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floraliay  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aedilea  to  laviah  enormoua  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  &TOur  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself^  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  Uiose  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  ofience, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
present  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  yean  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  bhink,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  &  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  sufl&ages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oo> 
caaiona,  the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
qmred  to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functiona  he  continued  to  practiae  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  aingle-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tiua,  in  the  moat  aingular  and  intereating  coum 
cll^brt  bequeathed  to  as  by  antiquity.  But  the 
moat  important  event  of  the  year  waa  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  fiivour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  for 
•s  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough;  the  qiutestorship,  the 
aedileship,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle :  but  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  waa  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reaaon  to  anticipate  the  moat  determined 
reaiatance  on  the  port  of  the  noblea  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  techniail  Roman  aenae),  who  guarded 
the  avenuea  to  thia  the  higheat  honour  of  the  atate 
with  watchful  jeaiouay  againat  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  atrain  every  nerve  to 
aecure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obacure  muni- 
cipal knight  WeU  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  aoften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
inault,  moat  aurely  by  aecret  treachery,  he  reaolved 
to  throw  himaelf  into  the  anna  of  the  popular 
foction,  whoae  principlea  he  deteated  in  hia  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  fiivour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever; 
the  fnendahip  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  moat 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  waa 
secured,  and  the  aucceaa  which  attended  the  opera- 
tiona  in  the  Eaat  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  hia 
praetorship,  notwithatanding  hia  complicated  en- 
gagementa  aa  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  achool  of  An- 
toniua  Onipho,  which  waa  now  riaing  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  <U  lUustr.  Gramm,  7  ;  Macrob. 
Sat  iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  montha  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  hia  eye  ateadily  fixed  upon  one  great  obiect, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  conaular  electiona.    It  appeara  from  hia  letten, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treaaurea  to  oa, 
that  he  had  aix  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.    The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and   the  probable  corruption  of   the 
judices,    a   majority   of  whom   it  vros  believed 
might  be  bought  over.     Catiline  waa,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  finmed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assia> 
tance  from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  Uie  fragmenta  of  hia  addreaa,  Jn  Toga 
Candida,  in  which  he  appean  to  have  diaaected  and 
expoeed  the  vicea  and  crimea  of  hia  two  opponenta 
with  the  moat  merciless  aeverity.     But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.   His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.     The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c. 
63)  waa  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  folly 
hereafter ;  in  qaelling  the  tumults  excited  hy  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  descendant* 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Satuminus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  raider  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  die  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  leffotio  libera ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  reqmred  to  ba£9e  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  fiamous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  nnder 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fiilly  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  parens 
patriae,**  &ther  of  his  ikther-Iand ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiiation 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  mijght 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  IcM  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic fiiction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt, 'were  for  their  own 
sakes  stead&st  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institations,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  fitiction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
levolationary  scheme  promoted  by  Uiose  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  af&us  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  ftom  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  foigotten ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  (me  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fiur  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
moat  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  fiurmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  firom  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  mt  mutual 
concession ;  the  whole  body  of  tne  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  ruddy  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  mall 
dissatisfiwtion,  contrived  to  paralyse  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  acooni- 
plished  an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  tiie  history  of  R<mie.  Of  ignoble  birtfa, 
of  small  fortune,  without  fiunily  an  oonnexioDs, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powen  alone,  he  had  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  succession  all  uie  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustainiug 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remamed 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievonent 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Ceth^;os,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  moxally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  dtisen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  peoide  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  ui^,  that  the  con- 
sub  had  beoi  anned  with  dictatorial  anthority; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  fonnally  assnming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formallY  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  aigument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  oonspiraton  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victuns — the  very  fitct  which  no  tribo- 
nal  except  the  comitia  or  commissionen  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vnlnerable 
point  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exdaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  dtiiens  to  dea^  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  Uieir  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  tiie  common  oath  to  whkh 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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•f  a  prorinoe,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
vocation,  Cieero  returned  to  the  senate  a*  a  private 
indindnal  (b.  c  62),  and  engaged  in  fleveral  angry 
tontetts  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  azmy  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cioero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scmpulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
AppiuB  (consul  r.  c.  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman^s  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  shive.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  hud  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  rderred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
wore  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
l^e  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  iudioes,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fithnc,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
▼oicea.  (a.  c.  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popdar  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforwud  vras  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
lor  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neoea- 
aary  in  the  fint  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  fiunily  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (&  c.  60),  although  irregularly,  throuffh 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  be 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  b.  c  59. 

^  While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  n4>id  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained alter  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.     But  he  slowly  and  pain- 
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fiilly   discovered  that,  although  addressed   with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  poweriess  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;   and  hence  he  viewed  vrith  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested   by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealounes,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicions  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.    Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  fiiiled,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  Ufe  wits  from  this  time  furi^iird  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(iL  5),  ii.c59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase nis  adherence — ^the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfiu:tory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.   But  while 
in  the  letters  vrritten  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  tues  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  skvery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  stoim  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  Ijegau 
to  entertain  serious  aUurm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assutances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.     One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  waa 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citiaen  to  death  untried.     Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fiital  mistake.     Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself^  and,  without  awaiting  the  proeiess  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met    For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.     A  laiga 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  dtizena 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.     But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piao  and  Oabinius, 
who  from  the  fint  dispkyed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertone  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.     The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  incea- 
■ant  harangues  of  their  tribune;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  afready  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  hist 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloo^  and  from  real  or  pretended  four  of  soma 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.     Upon  this,  Cioero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quittuig  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  croaaed  over  to 
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Gveece,  sod  taking  up  his  retidence  at  Thesaalonica, 
when  he  wat  ho^itablj  reoeired  by  Plancius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachium.  His  correspondenoe  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralysed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fiul  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticos,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects hegin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain* 
ing  every  nerve  in  his  behal!^  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsd  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repintngs.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fallen  Am.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enony  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  zecalL  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  el»- 
bomtely  decorated  viUas  at  Tnsculnm  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  oyer  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageoos 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  <bfiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efibrts  in  the  same  year  were  frustiated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (a  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  ooUege  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  wiUi  fearinl  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voten  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  canying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  nved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  diould  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embozrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jujater  Maximus. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inex|^icaUe  than  the  abrupt  downfol  of  Cicero, 
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when   suddenly  huited  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  aknost  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  oa 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.     A  little  consideia* 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fiithom  the  my»- 
tery.     From  the  moment  that  Cicero  Uud  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.   The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  (^  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger ; 
the  eqoites  Were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  t6  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  had  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.     Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  affiiir,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  foctions,  and  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  all. 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  conunon  victim  in  a  manner  highly  oiarac- 
teristic  of  the  individnaL  Caesar,  who  at  all  timea, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  pnUie 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  be  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fiite.    Craaaus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  r^;ret :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utteriy  hollow.    The  conduct  of  Pompey,  aa 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tiaaue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  odd-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  pubUc  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great* 
est  need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plans  and  his 
own  convenience.    But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  rery  different  aspect; 
his  value  b^an  once  more  to  be  felt  and  his  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.    The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer> 
TOUT  of  angry  passion  hisd  passed  away,  b^an  to 
long  for  that  omtory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  Usten  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
plea,  dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction; 
while  the  triumyiri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  woukl  henceforth  be  pat* 
sive,  if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  eager  to  chedt 
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and  overawe  Clodiiu,  who  wae  now  no  longer  di»- 

Eoacd  to  be  a  mere  inBtrament  in  dieir  hands,  bnt, 
reoking  looee  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
aymptomt  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  piuv 
poae  wae  fnlly  acoompliahed.  Although  the  retnm 
of  Cicero  was  gloiioue,  to  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  sdf-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectoal  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactisns ;  they  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  beha]£  To  thu 
degradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  onoe  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(ad  AU,  iv.  6),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles (cu<  AtL  iv.  6), 
profiessing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  {ad  F^mu  L  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
tfuished  themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  £Brtile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest.  lAdFoM,  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  jmn 
(a  c.  67-62),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  interooorae  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  reoeivcNl  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  lai^ge  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub* 
lie  affiurs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  RspMiea  and  the  /^  LMfUnu, 

Ahtr  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  63)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  &  a  62,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (a  &  62)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  prsetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  eUpsed  firom 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  firom  those 
persons  of  consular  and  pmetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
um,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Piaidsa,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cappadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  stnking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  dr- 
cumstauces.  Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive  appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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aeoept  it  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  hare 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyona  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encoursging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crsssus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanus,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
da,  which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  exdted  were  not 
realised  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassias  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  br»- 
ther.  Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  imd 
his  stali^  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
Tiie  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude,  while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enisled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satislsction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange* 
ments  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fome  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  mihtary 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fostnesses  of  the  Syrian 
firontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  ndther  escape  nor  oflPer  any  efiectufd 
resistance;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenittus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherodlicea, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (&  c.  61),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  genend  was  saluted  at  im- 
peretor  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitled 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tions in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
—-a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childi^  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(&  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Laodioea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  60),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Bmndisinm  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaae  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (b.  c.  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (a  a  49)  he  wrote  ahnost  daily  to 
Atticna  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  s^ously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  fi)rmer  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Formiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  resUessness  and  hesitation ;  muimuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  tihe  consuls ;  railing  at  die  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  oi 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  drcnlation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
{ad  AtL  viiL  1 )  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocratical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fiiding 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  Hia  distress  was  if 
possible  aqgmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
aiid  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
telject  being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  dimax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  mged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  which  Cicero^  who  appears,  if  we  can  trait  hii 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refiued  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  use 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  fiill  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.     At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  hu  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion,  to  the  ^  sermo  hominum'*  whoee  censure  he 
dreaded  fer  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
consdenoe,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemicB 
who  were  dosing  around  him,  he  finally  dedded 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Bnmdi- 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c.  49).     For  the  space 
of  neariy  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movement! ; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrobius 
(SaL  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  q>irits, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency.   Afber  the  battle  odT  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  B.  a  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyirachium,  ofiered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  person 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  aasume  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations^  young  Pompey  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  sworda,  and,  de* 
nouncing  him  aa  a  traitor,  were  with  difliculty 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot.     It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  ia  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  oondnsive,  and  felt 
persuaded    that  fiurther  resistance  waa  hopeksSb 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arms 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Sjpain 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  iqx>n  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Bmndisinm  sJbout  the  end  of  November.      Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
legions  which  arrived  firom  Pharsalia  nnder  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  di^KMod  to 
treat  the  frigitive  with  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instnio> 
tions  to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontna,  and  Africa.    During 
the  whole  of  this  time  hia  mind  was  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhiqipy  condition.    He  waa  con- 
stantly tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  aa  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  so 
often  oflended  and  so  latdy  deceived ;  he  moreover 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  eompanctton  for 
having  at  once  given  up  hia  associates  upon  tht 
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ffr»t  turn  of  fortune;  above  all,  he  was  haunted 
by  the  ibrebading  that  they  might  after  all  piore 
Tictorioua,  in  which  event  his  &te  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  vras,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(jk  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  ne  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  aMidnity  to  literary  Ubours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se> 
nate,  the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe* 
culative  reseaich«  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recoUections ;  for, 
during  the  years  b.  c  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  the  piun  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  hom  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  grieCk  Towards  the  close  of 
B.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  &  a  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachments  Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  aflforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  woodeid  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  for  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
A  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur^ 
der  of  Caesar  (&  &  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ii^  conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cioera,  foeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
foom  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism    he    anticipated  a  happy 
duuige.     While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  &  a  44),  whiUier  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.     How  bitteriy 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
farmer  to  quit  the  dty,  while  the  latter,  conmien- 
cing  that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  lifei 
affected  the  wanuMt  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  profossions.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  a  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero   was  in  the  height  of  his  glory ; 
within  this  space  the  hist  twelve  Philippics  wei«  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en* 
couraging  the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  pku»  to  pUu»  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  dispbyed  when  he  hud  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost    The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
befon  the  victims  ^ould  take  alarm.     Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,   instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Ciroeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  hmded  at  his  viUa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fote.    The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executionen  to  strike.    They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de* 
monstrate,  that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidtt  thoae  scenes  of  tarbulence  and  revola- 
tionary  Tiolence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  straggle  upwards 
to  pky  a  subordinate  port,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  eztnu>rdinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrast  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  be 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  oyer  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  finnness  in  the  hour  of  tnal  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequentW  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
enring  vanity  exposed  him  con^^tly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  fiattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
nativd  of  tyianny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  c»  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  dearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fiillacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  caUed  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit> 
nesses,  whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de> 
positions.  The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  mors  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indisaolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  rektions  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  ofien  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  qf  his  own  femily  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment  Nothing 
conld  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  nnwoitlii 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatond 
treachery  and  ingratitude ;  his  devotion  throogh 
life  to  his  daughter  TuUia,  and  his  despair  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  fether, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.     One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  b  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt    The  simple  fiwt,  that  when  he  becsme 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altooether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  wiui  this 
transaction.     From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  un&ir  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.     On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nexion with  Pnblilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was    suggested. 
Moreover,  if  tne  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  contia- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes- 
tified satisfection  at  the  death  Sf  Tnllia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jeaknis,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  on 
the  part  of  the  kdy. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  *^  Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipeius 
scriptis  excerpta,**  Berotin.  1783,  and  in  the  **  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,**  whkh  forms  an  appendix  to 
OreUi's  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826--1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  oontempoiBries  by 
Plutarch,  whose  statements,  however,  must  always 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassius  whidi  belong 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo- 
nies have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  **  Historia  M.  Tullu  Cieeionis,''  hy  F. 
Fabricius.  Of  modem  works  that  oS  Middleton 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inacoindes 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  Tnnstall^s 
*"  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,*'  Cantab.  1 741,  and  ia 
CoUey  Cibber*s  **  Character  and  Conduct  of  (Scero,** 
London,  1747 ;  but  by  for  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  renting  to  Ciesio 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  M,  is  eoa- 
tained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  DnunannlB  **  Oeseb- 
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icbto  Roms,^  a  work  not  yet  brought  to  a  condu- 
son.) 

IT.  WAITINGS  OF  Cicsna 

The  workt  of  Cicero  are  m  namerons  and  direr* 
sified,  that  it  is  neeetiary  for  the  aake  of  distinct- 
nees  to  lepamte  them  into  clamet,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  aminged  under  fire 
heads : — I.  PWotopkieal  tDoHt$,  2.  ^^^eeolef.  9. 
Corrt^Mmdettce,  4.  Poenu,  5.  Hittorieal  and 
MiaoeUameotu  work$.  The  Uist  may  mear  too 
TBgne  and  comprehensive,  bat  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

1.  Philosophical  Worki. 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
are  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada* 
tions,  that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitniry  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur^ 
poses,  however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiency  precise : — 

A.  Philotopki/  </  TomU  or  Kketonc,  B.  PoUtioal 
Pkilotopky.  a  Philotophy  </ MoroU.  D.  ^pecm- 
laUoe  PkUoBophy.     E.  TheUoffy, 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  copoep* 
tion  of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
frigments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed. to  be  sporions : — 

Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione 
Rhetorica  libri  II. 

De  Partitione  Oratoria. 

De  Onton  libri  III. 

Brutus  s.   De  Claris  Oratoribus. 

Orator  s.  De  Optimo  Oonere 
dicendL 

De  Optimo  Qenere  Oratorum. 

Topica. 

CbmmajMS  LoeL 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  IV.] 

I*  De  RepubHca  Ubri  VI. 
•DeLegibus  libri  (VI.?) 
•  •  De  Jure  CivilL 
Mpitiofa  ad  Caeaarem  de  Ordi- 

De  Officits  Ubri  III. 
De  Virtntibus. 
n    Di.*?...^!..  1  Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectnte. 
inS^^  \  ^^«a»  ■.    De  Amicitia. 

De  Consolatiooe  a.  DeLuctn 
minnendo. 

*  Academicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Finibas  libri  V. 
Tuscnlanamm  Dispntationnm 

libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoiconim  sex. 

*  *  Hortensius  s.  De  Philoso- 
phia. 

*  Timaeus  ex  Platone. 

*  *  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 


A.  Pkiloaop^ 
ofToiie, 


R  PoliHeal 


(De 
Cat 

\       mil 
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/  De  Natura  Deonim  libri  III. 

,1    . S  De  Divinatione  libri  II. 

*«^^-   I  •  De  Fato. 

V  *  *  De  Auguriis-Auguralia. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  tiie  collected  phi1o«o^ 
phical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Panuarti,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deomm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelins,  Cato  Iblajor,  Versus 
dnodecim  Sapientium ;  the  second  volume,  Qoaes- 
tiones  Tuscnlanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sius, Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tuseulanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Parisabont  I47I9  by  Oering, 
Crantx,  and  Fribuiger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deoranu  De  Divinationei 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestus,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spinu 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced  by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bos,  Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipc.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Ciceroni 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  vievrs  were  subse* 
quently  altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  thtt 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  genend  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fiune.  (See  Paradom.  prae£,  Dt  Offi  prooem.^ 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
ailments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  vrordy 
ecnnbats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fisllacies  of  all  systems  in  suoces> 
sion,  possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one ;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  whidi  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Oreeee,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphaticany  de- 
nominatoB  **the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
word*.**  (BntL  93.)  Dunng  hit  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appean  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill.  Accordingly,  every  moment  ^t 
could  be  snatched  frcmi  his  multifarious  aTocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  seal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar* 
ranging  and  displaying  uie  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  nave 
communicated  to  the  worid  the  fruits  of  hii  sden- 
tiiic  researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  afier  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical  influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Oraiorey  De  Repub- 
lican and  De  Legilme.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affiurs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  c.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefi^y  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialc^gue  upon  Laws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  nad  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  whicn  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Fimbue.  (Comp.  Acad,  i.  3.) 
In  order  to  undentand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fiMSt, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
monds,  metaphysics,  and  theology.     We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  fnr^ 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  conunanicate  in  s 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  jmd  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distii^tion  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.     The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  aocniate  adjustment  and  bsr* 
monious  combination  of  these  loose  fragments,  a 
choice  of  fiuniliar  examples  and  apt  illustmtions 
to  shed  light  on  much  tnat  would  necessarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexpeii- 
enoed,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitmie  a  chiss  of  ideas  altc^ther 
new.     If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  ddi- 
cate  discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub* 
bom  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
snperfictallT,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
enhuge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.     Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.     We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning   language.     Antiquity  produced  no   works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction  ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfid  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  gronikl  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  seabnsly  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  rerival  of  learning;  Uiey  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  werve  as  mo- 
dels of  perfect  style  and  diction.   We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  sooceas  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.     In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  cofm- 
pilen,  but  nothing  more.     It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powen  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  tne  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  fovourite  pursuit. 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  vmtings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue— a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instroction, 
since  it  aflbrds  focility  for  fiimiliar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
greesions  so  necessary  to  communicate  deamess 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shape, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  nis  own  opinions,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  foil  to  be  irapresaed 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations,  the  tad 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personages 
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ieeted,  the  icrapttloiu  aocoracy  with  which  their 
KtpeetiTa  chancten  are  diitinguished  and  pre- 
■erred  thron^oat,  and  the  air  of  cahn  dignity 
which  perrades  each  aepaiate  piece.  At  the  Hune 
time,  we  miut  confeu,  that  there  it  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lendt  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
moet  of  the  oolloquiee  reported  hy  the  Athenian 
might  actually  hare  been  held ;  but  there  is  a  ettiF- 
nees  and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  convene,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  efiect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excunions  into  the  attrutive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  aome> 
times  occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  siglit 
and  forgotten. 

The  specuhitiye  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
azguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  amy  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Lariksa;  while  the  molti- 
tude  of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  seareh  after  truth,  to 
■elect  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
telf  exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  mav 
consult  Brucker,  Hidoria  Critica  Pkilonopiittey  vol 
ii.  pp^  1 — 70 ;  Gaultier  de  Sibert,  Examen  de  la 
PkUotopkk  de  Oberon,  in  the  Mimoirea  de  PAoa- 
dimie  dee  Ineer^pHome,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliii.;  Ritter, 
Gteekickie  der  Fhiloeopkie^  vol.  iv.  pp.  76^1U8; 
G.  Waldin,  De  PkUcMpL  Oh.  Plaimtica^  Jena, 
1758 ;  J.  G.  Zieriein,  De  PkUoeoph.  Cie.  Hal  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Prcgr.  de  PMoeopk,  CSc  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling,  PMoeopk,  de,  Lund.  1795; 
H.  C.  F.  H  ulsemann,  Delndole  PkUoeopk  Cie,  Luneb. 
1799 ;  D.  F.  Gedicke,  Hieioria  BhUoeaoL  antitjuw. 
«r  do,  Scriptis^  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusdc, 
M,  TtUL  de,  *ikowhdrwif,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  Kiihner,  M.  TuU.  de.  «■  PkUoeaphiam  ^fueque 
Pardee  Merita^  Hombuig,  1825.  The  hu^t  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  mforroa- 
tion,  distinctly  conveyed  and  within  a  moderate 
eampaie.) 

A.  PHiipaoPHY  OF  Tastk,  or  Rbktork:. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  conii- 
dered  as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachen  under  whom  he 
■tudied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  he  invcstigatea  philosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  c<»nprehendtng 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professon  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  wen 
long  regarded,  and  perhans  jiutly,  as  ignorant  pr^ 
tenders,  who  brooght  sucn  discrcKiit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackerj',  that  so  late  as  b.  c. 
92,  L.  Crassu8,*who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  nnjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  tlia  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productiooi 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  riietorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  foL  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topics,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Qenere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foL  The  fint  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetorics 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugcrius.  Of  modem  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Schuts,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1 804,  3  vols.  8to.  ;  the 
**■  Opera  Rhetorics  Minora,**  by  Wetzel,  Lignite, 
1 807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Bmtos,  Topics,  De  Optimo  Genere  Om* 
tomm,  with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8to. 

!•  Kkdoirieorum  s.  De  Inventione  Rkeiorioa 
UUnlL 

This  appean  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  ia 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  fitf  as  his  own 
predecesson  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
foUowen  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neeea- 
sary  materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  phin,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  hooka 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  aathor,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  hare 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {de  OrcU,  i  21  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  snort 
prefiue  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
Iffenue).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  odled  upon  to 
perform  {offieium).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (JtHis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(mo/erta).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  {partet  rAstorieoe).  After 
remarkinff  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  ysmn,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowieto 
{ckfUit  •ctmlicce},  that  its  i^fUium  is,  to  use  ail  thi 
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methoJ*  most  mitable  for  penoaftion  by  omUny, 
and  its  Jlnit  to  achieye  thU  peniuuion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  iMotorts  and 
paHet,  Now  the  maieriot  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Corop^ 
PartiL  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  genua  demoiutratitmm 
{y4vos  hrti§ucTuc6ryt  addnsssed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  ffenm  deliberatwum  (y4yi»  ffvfj^ov\€vrtK6if) 
addresaed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
^egisIatiTe  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The  pemu 
/itdieiale  (y4pos  HutaMucStf)^  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
pariea  rketorieae  or  consUtuent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  fire.  1.  The  inTention  of  arguments  {itmenttoX. 
%  The  armngement  of  these  arguments  {digpotitio), 
S.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pfessed  (eloqtnUio),  4.  The  dear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  (memoria).  6.  The 
deliTery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
Toice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (;»roiii(ii(ia/ib). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  mveniio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion  (etwUroiwrwa)  involres  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (001^ 
tUitUao)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  tlie  question  is  one  of  fiict 
(conirovenia  facU)^  it  is  a  oongUhiiio  eomjeetmraUs, 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fiict,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  ^e  fiwt  ought  to  be 
distinguished  {amtrotierfia  nomftRw),  it  is  a  am$(i' 
ttUio  defimtnxs.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  foci  (jgenens  eontrovenia)^  it  is  a 
etmitUiUio  gemerali*.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cema  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fiict  (quum  aui 
^aism,  ami  qtueumy  out  quomodo^  and  apud  qtuu^  out 
aaojare^  aui  quo  tempore  agere  oporleat  quaerelur), 
It  is  a  eondiiuHo  tranJaiina,  Again,  the  amditatio 
ffeneralit  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
eo$atUutio  juridicialuy  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  eooMtUtUio  ntgotiaUM^  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finallr,  the  eonttUutio  juridiaaHa  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  amatHutio  abaoluta^  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fiict  itself;  and  0,  The  oo$utUutio  assumpdcoy 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  witli  reference  to  the  &ct  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  oonttitutio  auumpiiva  it  itself  fourfold 
— (1)  ooMorcno,  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purffaiio^  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  im  wittingly  (tnnpriMbii/ta),  or 
by  accident  (eatu)^  or  unavoidably  (neoetsUate)^ 
(^)  by  d^treoatia,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitt^ 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  ^)  remotio  eriminisy  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
auotner;  (3)  rdaUo  erimiai$t  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  previous  provocation  ;  (4)  eomparwtia^ 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a  pcnas- 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
(•implex)  or  compound  {oonpuicta),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  wheiber 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  up<m  lome 
written  document  (m  rationCf  on  nr  terytto  sU  eon- 
<rovemd).     We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (quae9tiit\  the 
plea  in  justification  (ni/to),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  rejrfy  to  die  plea  of  justification 
(mdieaiio)^  and  the  additional  aigiuments  hy  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  hu  plea  of  jnitiiics- 
tion  after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
(ftrmameiUnmy,  which  will  convert  the  judioath 
into  a  diaceptaiio  (comp.  Part,  OraL  30),  and  m 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duiy  weighed,  the  orator 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  (parte»  oratiomia)^  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Erordium  01  introdnction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Princqiium  or  opening,  and  &.  the 
Innauatio^  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwiD  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narratio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  ConJirmaJtio  or  array  of  argn- 
ments  by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case. 
5.  The  ReprekenMio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Conclusio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  EammeraOo  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole ;  h.  the  Indigna- 
tion which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  Uie 
audience,  and,  c  the  Cktuqnedio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Confinnaiio  and  Reprtkenno 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genua  Judiciafe^  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Genus 
Daliberativum  and  the  Genua  Demonatraiicumy  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com- 
posed and  published.     The  expressions  employed 
ui  the  De  Omtore  (i.  2),  **  qunniam  quae  pwnt 
aui  adoiraceutuiia  nobia  ex  commentariolis  noetris 
inclioata  ac  rudia  cxciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quem  ex  cansis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  sumus**  (comp.  L  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,   but 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particuUur 
year.    They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the   firuits  of  that   study   continued    incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (a.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appcanuice  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  souitea 
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The  woik  it  repeatedly  quoted  l)y  QaintUiBn, 
iometimee  under  the  title  /<t6n  Bketorid^  8ome> 
timet  at  LAri  ArUa  Bhetoneag^  geneiallj  at  Rke- 
toriea  (comp. Serr.  adVtrg.  Atn,  viii.  321, ix.  481  \ 
and  we  miffht  infer  from  a  pattage  in  Quintilian 
(iL  14.  $  5),  that  De  JRkdorioe  wat  the  appellation 
telected  by  the  author ;  at  all  eventa,  the  addition 
J)e  InmHtiomB  Bketorioa  Rett  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  aoeonnt  of  the  moat  important  editiont  of 
the  Da  InoeHtkne  it  given  below,  after  the  remazkt 
upon  the  RhiBlorioa  ad  Mtrmmium. 

2.  De  Partitume  Oratoria  Dialogut. 

Thit  hat  been  correctly  detciibed  at  a  cateehiim 
of  Rhetoric,  aeoording  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  quettion  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  inttruction  of  hit  ton  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  it  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Vi§  Oratoriif  in  which  the  tubject 
is  treated  with  cefeienoe  to  the  speaker ;  2.  the 
OraHo^  which  treats  of  the  tpeech ;  3.  the  QmetHOf 
which  treats  of  the  eate. 

The  preeeptt  with  regard  to  the  tpeaker  are 
Ruiged  under  five  heads.  1.  Imvmtio,  2.  CoUo' 
eatio,    8.  Ehgmmtith    4.  AeUo,     5.  M&moria, 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  tpeech  are  alto 
undtf  fire  headt.  1.  Esnrdium,  2.  Aorrorfto. 
3.  ConfirmaHo,     4.  Reprdieima.    5.  FeroroHo. 

The  cate  may  be  a.  li^Mtat  in  which  neither 
persont  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
proporUum  or  eommliaiia,  or  it  may  be  6.  FMia^  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  it  called 
cuuta ;  thit  in  reality  it  included  in  the  former. 

The  preeeptt  with  regard  to  the  quoMiio  mJbiUa 
or  comaiUatio  are  ranged  under  1.  Cognkio^  by 
which  the  ezittenoe,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  ease  are  determined ;  2.  Adio^  which  discnttet 
the  meant  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  preeeptt  with  regard  to  the  qaatsHo  JUtUa  or 
eatwa  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  at 
the  cate  belongs  to  1 .  theG^M  DemontlrcUwum ;  2. 
the  Ommt  DatiUrfOkmm ;  3.  the  Gmm  Judkiak. 

The  different  constitMiioiim  are  next  pasted  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  condndes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philoaophy. 

These  partUkmeay  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Qieek  Siaip^o'sit,  may  be  omsidered  at  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  uaeiul  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Inventione;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
ehaiucter  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  it  not  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt  Another  debate 
has  arisen  at  to  the  period  when  it  wat  oompoted. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  wat 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
sion has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  a.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  TuUia  and  the  de^ 
porture  of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
fran  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  litefai3  pursuits. 
(Ad  Fam,  vii  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  nowever, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ench  and  Grttber*s  En- 
(^fdopadie^  art  CSoero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  &  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilida  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  {ad  AU.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  Marah,  in- 
vested hit  ton  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
thit  critic  teemt  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  tming  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  n.  c.  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
^  quoniam  aliquando  Roma  exeimdi  potestas  data 
est,**  and  ttill  leti  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjojring  **iummum  otinm**  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  mott  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitionea  Omtorixe^ 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bean  a  date,  it  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editiont,  tupposed 
by  bibliogrephen  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
hat  phice,  date,  nor  printer^s  name,  but  one  is 
knovni  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravut  at  Naplet. 
The  commentariet  of  0.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeui,  with 
the  aigument  of  Latomiut,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seh.  Gryphiut,  Leyden,  1641  and  1645,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editiont  of  Ca> 
merariut,  Lipt.  1 549 ;  of  Stnrmiut,  Stratburg,  1 566 ; 
of  Minot,  Parit,  1682 ;  of  Maioragiut  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Veniee,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1741. 
In  iUustretion,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  **  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,** 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  uaeiul. 

3.  D$  Oralon  ad  Quinium  Fratrem  Ubri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  uiged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  B.  c  65  {ai 
AU.  iv.  13),  about  two  yean  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  politual  degradation 
by  an  eameat  devotion  to  literary  purtuita.  All  hia 
thoughta  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  at  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  ut  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parti,  that  it  may  be  regarded  at 
a  matte^piece  of  tkill  in  all  that  rektet  to  the 
gratet  of  ttyle  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  at  explained  by  himself  was  to  fumish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuaUe  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isociatet,and 
other  ancient  riietoriciant,  and  at  the  tame  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembaniused  of  the  formal  ttiffnett  and 
dry  technicalitiet  of  the  tchools.  {Ad  Fkum.  l  9, 
ad  AtU  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  taken  phue  in  &  c.  91,  immediate^ 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  tha 
moment  when  the  city  wat  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livms  Ihnaii^  to 
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grant  Ui  the  wnaton  the  right  of  actinff  in  common 
with  the  eqnites  as  judioea  on  erimina]  trial*.  The 
meaanie  waa  vehemently  oppoaed  by  the  oonaal 
Philippiu,  who  waa  in  oonaeqnence  r^aided  aa  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
Anence  and  talent  of  L.  Lidnins  Cimssoa,  the  moat 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  eenaor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusciilom  daring  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  lie  might  aoUeet  his 
thoughts  and  brace  np  hia  eneigies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  waa  soon  to  decide  the  contest 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufiis,  and  theie  joined 
by  his  fiither^in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonins  (consul 
B.  c  99),  whose  fimie  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crasaoa  himself. 
The  three  oonsubtf  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aapeet  of  public 
a&irs,  unbmd  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elden,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  (>>tta  and  Sulpichis,  commence  a  discoune 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  hist  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  AU,  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulns,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strsbo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  fint  arises  on  the  qualifications 
esaentisl  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  most  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antoniua,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
ieased  it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
lit  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  miffht  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natunu  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  ffood  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice^  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  prsc- 
ticable,  being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  r^xvoKcrfia  {ad  AU.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rulea  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  obaervanoe  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusaes  at  large  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  moeKtiiM  and  arraogfemeni  pf  aryit- 
MMCfy  and  winda  up  with  a  dissertation  on  mauorjf^ 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discourse  being  brnikfU 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  pboed  in  the  noath  ol 
Caesar,  upon  the  natare  and  use  of  Amwot,  a  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  gc- 
nenlly,  as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department  In  the  third  hook, 
Crassus  devotes  hiins^  to  an  exposition  of  die  or- 
namenU  of  rhetoric,  oompiising  all  the  graces  ol 
cttic^KM,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  npoo  dt* 
/tecfy,  that  is,  upon  the  votos,  prpaiwcMifioii,  sud 
aetkm  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  i)to  Oraian  known  up  to  the 
eariy  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  impetfiect 
There  were  bhuks  extending  in  Bk.  L  from  c  *2H. 
§128  toe  34.  $  157,andfromc.4S.§193toBk. 
iL  c.  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  oulj 
as  fitf  aa  Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  §  18;  in  Bk.  ii.  firomc  llg 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  ui.  from  &  5.  g  17 
to  c.  28.  §  1 10.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  bj 
Gaspaiinus  of  Baniia,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  caUed  Cbdor  Lmtdtmn^  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rkdoriea  ad  NeremmMm,  the  De  lit- 
vemtiome^  the  Brubu  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  D«  Oraiore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  it 
now  lost  waa  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  contenu 
aoon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  unce^ 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  transcribed^  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  np  exist- 
ing d^ciendea. 

The  Editio  Princepa  of  the  De  Ontore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  oif  Sulnaeo,  by  Sweynheyui  and 
Pannarts,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
moat  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearoe,  Canib. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771, 1795,  Svo.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetxel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Harlet, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipoig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  by  O.  M.  M'uller,  Leipaig,  lcl9»  8vo. ;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830«  6voi 

Literature :— -J.  A.  Enesti,  Db  Praedamtia  Lir 
brofUM  Ge,  de  Oraiore  Prolusio^  Lips  1736, 4to. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  ProUffomeaem  sm  Ok,  0«tpraekf% 
vom  Redmr^  Worma,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott,  OmmmmL  gaa  Ck,  de  Fm 

£.  Gierig,  Von  dem  'detieiiteien  Wmike  der  Bmeker 
deeOcwm  Hedmer^  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  DeiVcposifo  Iiiftri  Oie.de  Oratory  Schnee- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804;  E.  L.  Trompheller,  Veremek 
emer  CkaraHeritHk  der  Oieeromeekm  BUeker  wm 
Hedner^  Coburg,  1830,  4to. 

4.  Braimt  s.  de  dam  Oratoribae, 


This  woik  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speaken  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticua,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  colon- 
nade, attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  doee  at  hand.  It  contains 
a  comolete  critical  history  of  Roman  doquence, 
from  the  eariiest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Clandiua,  M.  Curius,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whoae  fiune  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  paasing  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whoae  talents  more  certain  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  such  as  Comeliua  Cethegos 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licimus  Crassus,  and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  fjkary  was  briffht  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  encong  with  these 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admintieBSS 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whem 
was  Hortensius,  and  with  him  the  lift  ~ 
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flnton  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  nre  Mine  short, 
Iput  gnphic  ■ketekesi  of  the  mott  renowned  Grecian 
models ;  the  whole  disooorse  being  interspersed 
with  deter  obserrBtiont  on  the  specnhitiTe  princi- 
ples of  the  artf  and  many  important  historioU  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  serricee  of 
the  indiTidoals  ennmemted.  Oraat  taste  and  dis- 
crimination an  displayed  in  pointing  out  tha  oba- 
ncteristic  merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reriewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  Suable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
liistory  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  fimm  one  indiyidual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  suiBcient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  mipression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  oeeupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  hy 
which  we  are  weuied,  we  ngret  that  our  curiosity 
should  hate  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  intenral,  after  the  IM  RepwbUoa^  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cata,  the  Qdo  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Oraior^  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  B.  a  46.  (BruU  1,  2,  5»6,  OraL  l^deDimn, 
VL.  1.) 

The  Bmtns  was  unknown  until  the  disootery  of 
the  Codex  I^uidensis  described  above.  Hence  aU 
the  MSS«  being  confessedly  dented  from  this  sonroe 
do  not  admit  of  being  ditided  into  femilies,  altiiough 
the  text  might  probably  be  improted  if  the  trsns- 
cripts  existing  m  tarious  European  librsries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 

?rinted  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta, 
469,  4to^  in  the  same  tolnme  with  the  De  Oratora 
and  the  Omtor.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  tery  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Ktinigs- 
berg,  1826,  8to.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  uicAil 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannoter,  1828. 

5.  Ad  Af.  BrtUum  Orator, 

Cicero  hating  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  tiews  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  feultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
dentood  to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  nhilosophen  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  hutorians  in  their  writings,  endeatoors 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  obsertation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  iancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  inditiduals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  fint  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
eould  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
Mceiding  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  phiin,  feniiliar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  oni»- 
mented  declamation ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graoefnl  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
aaoending,  as  the  Oraeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
brxw^  to  the  d8^,  and  felling  back  from  the 
dSp^  to  the  lUffow^ — ^instead  of  adhering  stead* 
festly,  after  the  feshion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  tery  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admittinff  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressmg  etery  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  howeter 
mteresting  as  an  efibrt  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
preduoe  remits  whioh  will  fell  duJl  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensite  man- 
nerism. After  dwelhng  upon  these  dangen  an# 
insistinff  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practio 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  suck 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  pomts,  which  in  feet  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  tAe  wAoi,  the  wkere^  and  the  how;  the  mal- 
ter  of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  mattv 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
deariy  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beaut  j 
and  fitness  of  his  huiguage,  and  vrins  them  oter  to 
his  cause  (**  is,  qui  in  foro,  cansisque  civilibus,  ita 
dioet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat**),  we  are 
led  to  consider  Uie  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  tha 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  vrisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  Uie  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  feet  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c.  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  oompi^ 
sition — a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  a^> 
tention  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionystns  of  Hali- 
camassus,  but  possessM  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  BL  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work :  **  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeOi  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judicii  de  dioendo  m  ilium  librum 
contulisse  ;**  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  feultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
ffraoeftdly  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  diflisrent  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarki 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  aioae 
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from  the  mbjeet  faATing  been  entirely  pasted  over 
in  the  two  praeeding  tceatiaet.  For  it  mtut  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Oraiort^  the  Bmtma, 
and  the  Oraior  were  intended  to  conetitate  a  con- 
nected and  oontinnooi  seriea,  foming  a  complete 
•yetem  of  the  rfaeterical  art.  In  the  fint  are  ex- 
pounded the  prineiplet  and  mlee  of  oratory,  and  the 
qnaliiiGationa  natond  and  aeiiuired  requisite  for  no- 
eeta ;  in  the  seeend  the  importance  of  these  qnaUfi- 
cations,  and  the  nse  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rales  are  iliastrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merita  and  defects  of  the  sralest  pab- 
lie  speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  d&ieated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requiiite  qoalifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  prindples  and  rules  woohl  lead. 

The  Editio  Piiaoepe  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  nnder  the  Bratns,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Up^  1827, 
8to.  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  HannoTer,  1829,  8fo. 

Literature :— ^P.  Ramus,  Bnakue  Quaatiotiei  in 
Oraiorem  C%&,  Paris.  1547,  4to^  1649,  8to.; 
J.  Perionius,  OraHo  pro  CSe.  OtxUon  cotUm  P, 
Ramnm^  Paris.  1547,  8to.  ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratormn  Oc  €kmmemkmm$^  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oraionm  Ge.  SckoUot  AigenL  1585, 
Syo.  4  H.  A.  Bnrchaidas,  Ammadveniona  ad  do, 
OraionMf  Berolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 

We  hare  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  sevend  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smalleit 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pomted 
sentences,  which,  howerer,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  port  stiff,  loEin,  and  dry,  the  very 
rererse  of  Cicero^s  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  ebquencoi  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  ca^  of  Cteuphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  pre&ce,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bean  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  AchUles  Statins,  Paris  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  *^  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trehatium  Topica,  Ontoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  L  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo.- 

7.  Topioa  ad  C,  Trebaiium. 

C  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
Iband  himself  unaUe  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  fiuled  in  procuring  any  expbi- 
nation  from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
soughty  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor* 
mation  and  assistance.  Cioero^s  incessant  occupa* 
tions  prevented  him  for  a  long  time  fitim  attending 
to  thtte  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar^  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trahatins  by  the  sight  of  Veiia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closeiy  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  boord  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  vroric  before  at^  nd  ii» 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegimn  on  the2itt 
of  July,  &  c.  44. 

We  are  hen  presented  with  an  ahattactef  tke  o» 
ginal,  expressed  in  plain,  €uailiar  terms,  ilhaitislfj 
by  exmnplea  .derivcMl  chiefly  from  Roman  Isw  in- 
staad  of  from  Grsek  phlkaophy,  aeeoaspaaicd  bj  s 
prenuse  to  expound  orally,  at  a  fritore  period,  my 
points  which  might  still  appear  ooafrised  or  ofascsre; 
We  cannot,  of  ooufae,  expect  to  find  in  sidi  s 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  bnt  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  nnder  whidi  it  was  casi' 
posed,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  'ttatAt,  we  csa- 
not  fril  to  admire  the  dear  head  and  the  wondcrisl 
memory  which  could  prodooe  at  once  afidl  and  se- 
curate  representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  sad 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  is  without  pbee,  dale,  « 
printer*s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pab* 
tished  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  conmentariei 
upon  this  work  are  very  nmneroua.  The  moot  ce> 
lebreted  are  those  by  Boethios,  O.  Valla,  Mdsae- 
thon,  J.  Visorins,  H^gendorphinua,  Latomus,  Oe- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statins,  Ac,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  ptmied  at  Paris  bj 
Tfletanus  in  1548,  4to.,  hy  David  in  1550,  4tim 
by  Vaaoosanus  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  RadHidoi 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Commima  Loci, 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  w«rk  is  eon- 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ii.  1* 
$  11):  **Commnnes  loci,  sive  qni  aont  in  ritis 
directi,  quales  legimus  a  Cicerone  conpcmtos;  ses 
qnibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tnetantar,  quako 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  qnoque  Hoitmuio.**  OrelK 
supposes,  that  the  Faradoma  are  here  spoken  sf ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  bj  the  ex' 
pression  in  the  prefrMX  to  which  he  rsfora. 

9.  Bketorieorum  ad  C.  Hearewmtm  L&ri  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  ait  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of   precepts  and  rales  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student.    Passives  from  this 
treatiBe  are  quoted  by  St  Jerome  (oda  Rt^ 
lib.  i.  p^204,  ed.  Basil),  1^  Prisdan,  by  Rn&nus 
{de  Oomp.  et  Metr.  OraL  pp.  815,  821  of  the  Bke- 
tone  Antiq,  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  andent  gnun- 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  woric  of  Cicero, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  reodved  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholan  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leoiuudus    Arretinus,    Angdus  PolitiannB,   and 
Laurentius  Vdk.     At  a  very  eariy  period,  how 
ever,  iu  authentidty  was  called  in  question  hj 
Raphad  Rhegius  and  Angelus  Decembrins,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  intervab 
down  to  the  present  day.    Almost  all  the  best 
editcn  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost   divernty  of  opinion    has    existed   with 
regard  to  the  red  author.      Regius  propoimded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Comifidns,  who  was   quaestor 
B.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for   the 
consulship  in  &  a  64  ;  at  another,  to  Viiginius,  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero;  and  lastly, 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zenohia,  who  had  an 
dder  brother  Herennianns.     Padus  and  AUns 
Manntius,    Sigonius,    Mnretus,    BarthinS)    and 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  sappO' 
sition  of  Regius.    G.  J.  Vosdus  bqgan  \(j  decidiag 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q«  Comifidns,  the  cdkaga* 
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•f  Cicero  in  the  augunte  {ad  Fam.  zii.  17- -80), 
but  afterwBidB  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
TttUiiu  Tiro ;  Joliut  Caeear  Scaliger  upon  M.  Oal- 
tie ;  NaacimbaeniaB  upon  Lannaa  Tullini ;  while 
more  recently  Schiita  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Onipho,  and 
Van  Heusde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  aiguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Orotorty  for  Cicero  then  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efibrts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor* 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  Uioks  De  Invm- 
Horn,  whereas  the  Ad  HeremUum  is  entiro  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moroover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Hgremmmm  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  so  oppressed  with  fiunily  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisuro  for  his 
fiivourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  D0  Oraiftre^  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  maturo  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  /mmh^mmm,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  hiy  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terontia  and  young  Tul- 
lius  which  occur  in  bk.  L  c.  12,  since  these  words 
an  manifest  interpolationa.  3.  Qnintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  D9  Inveaiiom  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Henmmum,  4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  conmientary  on  the  De  InoeiUione,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herenmum;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  wbm  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Virg,  Aen,  viiL  821,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  '^  Rhetorica**  and  Cassiodorus  (Widor,  eomp. 
pp^  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  **An  Rhetorica''  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
vemtiome  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Iferemnmm. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  geneial  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  HereitH.  L  2,  ii  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Jtmeni,  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Herenn,  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent,  i.  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rennium  copied  from  the  De  Invemtitme^  since  the 
former  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  vire  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  to  such  easy  detection.     Both  par- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com* 
mon  Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  remiered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  bat  the  illustrations  (rom 
Roman  writeca  common  to  both  at  onoe  destroy 
such  an  explanatiott.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  HerennmM  and  the  De  InvenHome  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  firam  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  oorrections  had  been  introduced ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Hmtmnimim  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himsell  This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as^ 
sumed  in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  frvm  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  mMnwaiime^ 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
inmnitUme.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  Comifidus  (we  cannot  tell 
wkiA  Comificius)  is  at  fint  sight  plausible.  Qnin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornifidns  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumetates  his  dassification  A  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Heremdum  (iv.  15, 
&C.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufiuianus.  {De 
Fig,  Sent,  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Qnintilian  to  Comificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Uereimium;  and, 
still  more  fiital,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  3  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Comificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  ai)d  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  SchUtz  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There* 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  w^  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Ciusins 
LonginuB,  blc.  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c  88 ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fiict  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  publislied 
before  &  G.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  r^ard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Bunnann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetorioa  ad  Herenmum  and 
De  Ittveniume^  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1 828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Schiita  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetoncal  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlaiged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814 ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aeiio  Siilone^  Utrecht,  1839 ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  Are  Rketorica  ad  Herenmum  Ciceroni 
faiso  iuecribatur^  appended  to  the  Problemata  in 
Quintil.  JnsUL  Oral,  by  Raphael  logins,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Ediiio  Priiicepb  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herei>- 
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Bium  waa  printed  along  with  tli«  De  InTtntione, 
under  the  title  **  Cioeronii  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetna,**  by  NicoL  Jenaon,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470 ; 
and  bibliographcn  have  anunented  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  beet  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Bnimann,  or  the 
leprint  of  Londemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  D»  RepMioa  Ubri  VL 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  thedtisen,  waa  one  of  the  eaiiiest  of 
Cicero^  philosophical  treatises,   drawn  up  at  a 
period   when,  from  hia  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Craaaua  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
eommonwealth  («b  Din,  ii.  1).     Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  varioua  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  &vour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satbfisction  and  pride. 
It  was  conunenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  64  {ad 
Att,  iv.  14,  oomp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  sommer  months  of  tliat  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  vilUs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cuniae  and  of  PompeiL  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii  14.)    It 
waa  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
{ad  Q.  Fr,  iii  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  {ad  Q. 
Fr,  L  c),  and  finally  reduocd  to  six  {de  Ijeg,  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  <ie  J>w,  ii  1).    The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.      The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  waa  the 
Latimu  firia/e^  in  the  conanlship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanna  and   M.*  Aquillius,    a  a   129  ;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
eanua,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  tlie  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  aaaigned ;  hia 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise;   L.  Furiua 
Philua,  consul  B.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  {BruL  28) ; 
M.*  Manilius,  consul  b.  c.  149,  under  whom  Sdpio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  fiunous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirementa,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;   Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
aister  of  Africanus,  a  promiiwnt  opponent  of  the 
Oraochi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator ;  P.  Rntilius  Rufiis,  consul  bl  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  dtisen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  bis  own  day,  but  of  idl  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  a  92),  al- 
though   innocent,    by  a  conspiracy    among   the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  paased  the 
remainder  of  hia  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mn- 
dna  Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  &  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  aecond  day  of  the  conference,  aa  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  ^  his  fif^ther-in-htw  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  Amidtia  (4,  7).     In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilios  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyina  by  Cicero  during  his  Aaiatic  toor,  and  on 
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that  eccaaioB  to  have  spent  some  days  in  reeaait- 
ing  the  partieulan  of  this  memorable  convesMtiaBi 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  ftiend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  thf  De  Repnblica  to  the 
peraon  who  waa  hia  travelling  ooraponion  on  this 
oocasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considemtiona  go  fiv  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  waa  the  individual 
in  queation.  {De  R^,  L  8,  BmL  22;  Mai,  Prarf. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub* 
lica  waa  given  to  the  world  ia  unknown ;  it  conld 
scaioely  have  been  before  the  end  of  bl  c.  64,  for 
the  work  waa  still  in  an  unfiniahed  atate  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  {ad  AtL  iv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  daj 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to 
plead  for  some  dient  {ad  Q.  Fr,  iiL  3) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  firom  an  ex|«eau<m  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
ktter  waa  in  Cilicia  {ad  Fam.  viii.  1 ),  that  the 
^  politid  libri*'  were  in  geneml  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  b.  a  61,  while  the  language  used  ia 
auch  aa  would  scarcely  have  been  emj^oyed  except 
with  referaice  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  ot  the  above  particukrs  are 
gleaned  from  inddental  notices  diaperaed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  Tlie  dialopes  themsdvea,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  m  existence  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhapa  conaiden^ly  later, 
had  ever  since  Uie  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  hare 
been  irreoovenbly  loat  with  the  exeeption  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somninm  Sdpioius,  extracted  entire 
from  the  aixth  book  by  Macrobiua,  and  aundiy 
fragmenta  quoted  by  grammarians  and  eodedaatics, 
especially  by  Lactantiua  and  St.  Aoguatin.  But 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpaeata  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought-for  treasure,  whidi  luid  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  oommenta^  of  St. 
Angustin  on  the  Psahna.  A  lull  history  of  this 
volume,  which  aeema  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monaatery  of  Bobio  during  the  pont^cate  of 
Paulua  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
ia  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  moat  anbaequent  edi- 
tiona.  Althouffh  what  haa  been  thua  unexpectedly 
reatored  to  light  ia  in  itaelf  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  aa  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  aadly 
defonned  and  mutilated  aapeet.  Theae  imperfoc> 
tiona  arise  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  pkoe, 
the  commentary  of  Auguatin  reachea  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  paahn,  but  the  renuunder,  down  to 
the  160th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  infoned, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  and 
g^  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pages, 
leaving  exactly  302  pagea  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fif&en  lines.  In  the  aecond 
place,  it  mnat  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
andent  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  muat  have  been  taken  to  piecea  in  order  to  waah 
or  scnipo  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  theae  diajecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  ahoffled 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  feavea  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  dther  from  being 
decayed  or  from  aome  fiiilure  in  the  ^^^Miing  pm- 
ceaa.  Accordingly,  in  the  palimpeeat  in  queatioB 
the  different  parte  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut* 
moat  confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  bo4 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  chaiacteiVi  bvt  in  !•' 
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■toring  the  proper  wqueDce  of  the  aheetii  Alto* 
gether,  after  ii  muinte  CBlcoktioo,  we  tomj  estnnate 
that  by  the  paliniDteat  we  hAte  regained  aboat 
etie>fbarth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  eonicee  be  added,  they  will  in- 
creaae  the  proportion  to  one>thiid.  The  MS.  it 
written  in  tery  huge  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appeanmce  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeonaphy  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  dassic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  fiir  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  bhinks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happinesa.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
■round  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
Bolved  to  phioe  before  their  eyea  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fiithers  had  became  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaninff  of  the  word 
repvUie  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democntical,  are  analysed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awardiuff  the  preference  to  the  first,  al* 
though,  since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  i^proximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contair'ed  a  protracted  discussion  on 
tne  fiunous  paradox  of  Cameades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
lens  in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
general  educAtion  and  moral  training. 
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Tn  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  whidi  wa 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  indoding  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  patema] 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sola 
Judaes  in  the  infency  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tfte  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
kites  that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  fidth. 

The  authorities  chiefly  ooninlted  bv  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  IH- 
vmationB*  **  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  kKUS  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotde,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
fiunilia  tractus  uberrime.^  To  these  we  must  add 
Poly  bins,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
VI.  3,  6, 7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repuh- 
lioa  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  1822,  with  copious  prolM[omena  and  notes  by 
Mai ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  tlmt  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  ^  La  lUpublique  do  Ci- 
oeron,  dVipris  la  texte  inedit,  recemment  decouvert 
et  comment^  par  M.  Mai,  biblioth6caire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  fran<;ai8e,  un  discoun  pr^limi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  P  Academic  fran^aise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823.*" 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wol^  Obeeno,  CrU,  ta  M.  TuU, 
Oic,  Orat,  pro  Seamro^  ei  pro  TWfiio,  el  librorum  De 
Rgp,  Fragm,  1824  ;  Zacharia,  Staattwiueneckt^icke 
Betracktungen  Uber  Cioeroe  neu  aufyefimdmn  Weitk 
wm  Stadte,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovenr  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  LegOmt  Libri  IIL 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  oriein,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  nse  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  prefece,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cioero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fiict  that,  contrary  to  his  usoal 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Dwmatione  (iL  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  bis 
correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  generally  coi^ 
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taint  Mme  acoouat  of  the  litemy  Ubonn  k  wkich 
he  WM  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
thoM  pawagcg  where  a  reference  might  very  nata- 
nlly  have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Ttae.  iv.  I,  Brut,  t. 
19),  while  the  expreaaions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusiona,  will  be  fonnd 
upon  examination  to  be  to  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  bo  uniairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  queation.  (e.  g.  de  Orat.  i. 
42,  ad  AtL-xiY,  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  **M. 
Tollius  ...  in  libro  de  legibiu  primo,*^  and  ^Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibui,**  are  the  words  with  which 
LactantiuB  {De  Opif,  Dei,  i.^  and  Macrobiua  (vL  4) 
introduce  qnotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
Ute  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  ^'M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  led  etiam  componere  aliqoa  de  eo  ooepe- 
rat,*^  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  ooepercU  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  ua,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg,  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  hu  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satis&ctory  manner  fmr  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Divinaiiom^  the  Brm- 
tus,  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  uose  of  b.  c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  exphiin  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
IjeffUnu  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Divma- 
tione^  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (iL  12,  iiL  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii«  17,  B.  a  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  1 8,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  b.  c  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  emU>Ie  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  1 8th  of 
January,  b.  c.  52,  the  day  wnen  Clodius  perished, 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  we 
remaric  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  U^ther  with  the 
supi«essed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iiL  9,  21),  ws 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  pangraphs  wen 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Mile. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  dats 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  oompo- 
sition,  are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  &  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  {I,  c)  quotes  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabricius,  Hulsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  Qoereai 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  heea 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  Legihue  rests  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MS3.  One  alone  exhibits  IM 
Jure  dvili  et  Legibue^  which  doubtless  arose  from  a 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  later 
bookSk    (See  de  Leg,  iiL  5  fin. ;  GelL  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
foct,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Neverthele* 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Tumebus, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  r^ular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Goe- 
renz  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  Tumebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco* 
ration  Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita* 
tion  throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  But 
the  resemblance  extends  no  forther  than  the  surfisce: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  and 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  ^vcUoa  B4ata^ 
the  trtfA  «ca\ov,  the  ircpl  8ucaioovyi|t,  and  above  all 
the  iTffpl  v6fiov  of  Chrysippns ;  for  the  few  fragments 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  instances 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes?)  aiid 
Panaetius.     (De  Leg,  iiL  6.) 

8.  The  general  nkn  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (L  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  states 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  ( 1 ),   That  the  Gods  are  the  ultimaU 
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»wce  of  jostioe  ;    (2)    Th«t  men,  being  bouid  |   4^  Eputala  ad  Oae$arem  de  RepuhUca  ordwamla. 


togetliw  by  a  community  of  InenltiM,  feelinn,  and 
dieaifea,  are  led  to  eidti^te  loeial  onion — and  kenoe 
jQstioe,  without  which  locial  union  eonld  not  exist 
Thui  human  natan  ii  «  Moond  eooroe  of  jnatice. 
Bat  since  human  nature  la  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reaion  and  yirtue,  it  follown  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  Mniroes 
of  jttitiee,  law  being  the  practical  eznocition  of  iu 
principles.  Much  more  elieBS  ia,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  souiess  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  Mcond  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivaJs ;  the  duties  of  the  various  ordera  of  priests; 
the  exhibition  of  pnUic  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites ;  Uie  ponishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  trcated  of  Mi^strates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  ezpoiition  of  die  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreten  and 
enfbroen  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  refiections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officen  of  the 
Roman  repnUie.  What  remains  omsisto  of  three 
discossiens,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  vilUi 
of  Cioero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar^ 

Sinum,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
liris.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  piinted  at  Rome  in 
2  vole.  feL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davia,  Camb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goeienz,  Leip.  1 809, 8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creuser,  Frankf.  1824,  Svo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  De  Jure  CicUi  in  Artem  rediyendo. 

A.  Gellhis  quotes  a  lentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  mf%  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  LegSmty  but  the  words  of  Oellius  can  vg^\y 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli'k  Cicero 
vol.  iv.  m.  ii  p.  478.  (GelL  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xil  3. 
I  10;  Macrobi  vu  4;  Ck.  <<0  Leg.  iii.  20.) 


Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xiL  40,)  written 
in  June,  B.  c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempte  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  fiuled  (ii^ou* 
Xwtm6v  mupe  comor:  mihil  reperio),  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  I4>pean  to  have  been  finished 
(ad  Att  ziii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  AtL  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterati(>ns,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust  (Ad  AtL  xii.  5I9 
52,  xiiL  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.   PhILOBOPHT  or  MORALSb 

).   De  OffUsm  LUni  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  eo 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
prsctical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercoune 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  competed  aitd 
published  kte  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  can  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cioero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
ooaflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavoura 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  diaiogne,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepta  with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the  ircpl 
tiaihiKairr6$  of  Panaetius  aerved  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipoter  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  othen  enumerated  in  the  oommentaiy 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  ex^vess  dedaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  transhOed  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  Lmguage  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  thoiw  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  cleameas 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casnistrv,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality uian  those  which  precede  it,  was  oertainlv 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  vfpl  KttBfiieomos 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  fint  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perfonn  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  hmettMm^  that  is,  good 
in  iteel^  absctetely  and  a  istractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  vtUe,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objecto  ;  3.  What  covm 
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wa  mutt  piimie  when  the  honetttun  and  the  niiU 
•re  at  Tarianoe.  MoreoTer,  the  ktmeslum  and  the 
maU  each  admit  of  degteee  which  also  &1I  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest  The  general  plan  being  thna  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discossion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honedmm  may  be 
lesolTed:  a,  Sapimtia,  the  power  of  discerning 
truth ;  6.  Juditia  et  BenefleentiOj  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate ;  c  Ftniitudo^  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Tmnpercmiiay  the  fiiculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent  Each  of 
tliese  is  explained  at  length ,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestum^  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  ionestunL,  which  is  to  be  pre> 
ferred  as  superior  (homestitts)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  uiUe^  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  fiivour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  dispkiying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utililates  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  fow  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  then 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  koim 
tmm  and  the  mtiU;  bat  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  komdttm  will 
invariably  be  fbuiid  to  bo  inseparable  from  the 
tOUe  and  the  vtiU  from  the  konetimm^  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  hers  (nlly  develop  and 
Urgely  illustrated.  A  number  of  di£Bcult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Begulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Offidu  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typogrsphy  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Panidoxa  by  Fust  and  SchSfier  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre* 
qnently  upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.^  Next 
cnmes  an  edition  in  4tow,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  frmn 
the  press  of  Ulric  ZeU,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Uhric  Hann,  foL, 
Kome,  1 468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  foL,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  fol,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Stnsburg,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin^s  **  Introduction  to  the  Classics,** 
Ijond.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo.,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  of 
Gemhard,  Leipxig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  182(>-21,  which  may  be  con- 
«d«Dd  as  the  best 
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Ubri  11^  Harab.  1610;  R.  O.  Rath,  Ciieero  dt 
QffUm  m  bnvi  eoiupectm^  Hall.  1803 ;  Thorbeeke, 
jPtmc^.  pkU,  mor.  «  (Xeetom$  Op^  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  lemaiks  which  accompany  the  trsnslatiim 
of  Oarve,  of  which  a  sxth  edition  was  published 
at  Breslan  in  1818. 

U,Db  FirMOm. 

This  woik,  if  it  ev«r  existed,  which  is  &r  froa 
being  certain,  rawt  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  2>s  Q^law,  just  as  Aristotle 
added  a  tract,  wtp)  ^^»K,  to  his  Ethics.  (Hieron. 
m  Zdeiar.  Fropkei.  CommeitL  i.  2 ;  Chaiiaios,  ii. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Cblo  Major  s.  D$  SenMMs. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  o. 
45  or  the  commencement  of  &  a  44,  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  sge 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addresied  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty-third.      It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  11th  of  May,  &  c.  44 
(eul  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Sdpio  Aemili- 
anus  and  Laelius  an  supposed  to  have  paid  a  visit 
during  die  consulship  ol  T.  Qninctius  Flamininus 
and  M.*  AcQius  Balbns  (&  c.  150 ;  see  e.  5  and 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  yean  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  they 
reqsest  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increasing  yean  may  be  most  easily 
borne.    Cato  willin^y  complies,  and  commences  a 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  how 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  which  attend  the  dose  of  a 
protracted  life.     The  four  principal  objectioas  are 
stated  and   refoted  in  regular  succession.    It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  in- 
capadtates  men  for  active  buriness  ;  2.  Because  it 
renden  the  body  feeble ;   8.  Because  it  deprives 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  aU  pleasures  ; 
4.  Because  it  herslds  the  nev  approach  of  death. 
The  fint  three  an  met  by  produdng  examples  of 
many  illustrious  penonaoes  in  whom  old  age  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  signing  that 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleasures 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and  nb- 
stantial  charscter  are  substituted.    The  fourth  ob- 
jection u  encountered  still  more  boldly,  by  an 
doquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  rdeased  from  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  nnfottered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  language, 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations^  the  dignity  of  th<* 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  &  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  gaini- 
lous  old  man  is  maintained,  have  exdted  nniverml 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
prepented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fancy  sketchp  not  the  fiuthfnl  copy  r£  a 
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from  nature.  In  fiwt  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tiune 
of  Hpedol  {deading  on  a  question  which  is  diwussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  eztimfagance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  leTeral  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  hj  a  few  spedout  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  ezeeptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertioni,  that  old 
age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  bnsinesa,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  lenaes ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
aitt  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  a£brds  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c  1) ;  much  has  been 
tranKUted  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  ce.  2,  8,  14^  *°^  ^^^  bteij  frt>m  the 
Oeconomica  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
pssage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
IB  derived  from  the  Timaeua,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedms,  and  the  Menon  (see  K'dhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remark^  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.    (Kiihner,  L  &) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cktto  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoemea,  not  one  of  which 
>)ears  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Paiinarts,  which  contains  the  De  SenecHOe. 
[See  above,  pb  719,  b.]  The  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of  Oemhard,  which  include  the  Pamdoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo«,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipsig, 
1830. 

i.  LaeUut  a.  Dt  Amidtia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
pnnion.  Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
pbiced  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  dose  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
Btead&st  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laelitts  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  h^rt. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  suppmed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevok,  a  few 
days  afier  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Soievola 
to  Cicero.  T^aelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  young  men, 
Jie  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
mrigin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship; 
tooea  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
■nd  lays  down  the  rulea  whid&  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally ad\-antageons.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  it 
impressed.  The  author  casta  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  aacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  tho  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
AnstoUe,  and  the  Memoiabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon affiwded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fra^menta  of  Theo- 
phrastns  wtpl  ^lAfor,  and  some  hmU  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  wt(A  ^<Aiat 
and  V9fi  rov  iutdftu^.  (KUhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Onldenschal^  tne  second,  which  includes  the 
PUadoxa,  at  the  same  pbce  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  axe  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Gemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  IR'25, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipaig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  11. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  titit, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  meant  of  determinii^  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  i)to 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  ciivulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  ExUio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, voL  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  487:  Cic;  ib Qf:  ii.  9,  odAU. 
XV.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  CotudUdume  s.  De  Ludu  mifwendo. 

This  treatise  was  written  &  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  panuitSL 
We  leam  from  Pliny  (praeC  HJ/,\  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli*a 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iu  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  OmuJatio  CVce- 
rtMiw  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ud 
AU,  xiL  2U,  23,  TwnuL  iii.  28,  31 ;  Augustin,  de 
Civ,  Dei,  xix.  4 ;  Hieron.  Epitaph,  Nepot,) 

D.  Speculative  PHXLoeopHV. 

1.  Academioorum  Libri  //. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understitod 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  poutiuu  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  have  been  tmn«mitted  to  mo- 
dern timMb  By  comparing  carefully  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  b.  a  45 
{odAiL  xm.  32, 12-14, 16,  la,  19,  21-2S,'25, 35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  np  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lncullus,  and  Horten- 
■ins,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Loonlhis.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc* 
tions  were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lueullns.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conyiction  that 
Catulus,  Lueullns,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cnltirated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literatnre,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conTersant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  detennined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substitttted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  {AiLAU.  xiii.  16.)  Inmie- 
diately  after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  npresent* 
ing  that  Vairo  was  much  offended  \ij  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  vened.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eageriy 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  nsolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instasd  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  shaie  in  the  con- 
versation. Bat  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat* 
edly  transcribed :  hence  both  editions  posied  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapten,  is 
the  entire  sceaod  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
Att,  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Luai/lut,  Thus  it  appean  that  the  first  book  of 
the  fint  edition  has  beian  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  hook  already  mentionul 
aiid  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augnstin, 
nud  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  Att,  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com* 
placency — **  Libri  qnidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  ^tkavrla  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Oraecos  qnidem  simile  quidquam^ — ^was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Att, 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  huit  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  IJlf  Pmibm  txiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  befon 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Ooerenc  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  oi  Aoademioay  and  that 
the  appellation  Aeademica»  Quae&liomei^  or  Aead^ 
mieae  Di^nUaiioHett  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
Sn^propiiate. 

Tao  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  AcsAwir 
Philosq>hy,  to  point  oat  the  various  msditksrifw 
introduced  by  suocessive  profesaofs,  and  to  doaso- 
stnte  the  superiority  of  the  principles  ef  the  New 
Academy,  as  taaght  by  PhUo,  over  those  of  tk 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  sf  Asesr 
Ion.     It  is  manifesUy  tmpossiUe,  under  oditiBg 
drenmstanees,  to  determine  with  oertabty  ths 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  editiena 
That  then  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certaia, 
for,  althou^  Cicero  was  in  the  fint  iostsaee  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  beGsaie  he 
considered  the  topics  discniised  oat  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  rspt- 
sented  as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  neoesiaiily  implice  some  in- 
portant  change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  ia  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  editkm,  sl- 
thoogh  mora  concise  than  the  two  of  the  fint, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  mora  farillisnt 
(tplmdidion^  6revtora,  flae^ro).     It  ia  probable 
that  the  fint  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  difTerait 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  tlwy  grew  oat  of  each 
other  in  snocession,  was  occupied  witk  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Oimfdfs,  jsst 
as  those  of  Philo^  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.    What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  hiitory  of  Academic  opinions 
finom  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Phito,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  fethen  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiocboi, 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.     The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  ^Mrt  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Aroesilas,  who,  althoogh  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Arademy,  appean  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cuiory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  dear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  though 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.     Such  is  tbs 
opinion  of  Ooerens,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proo^  yet  it  is  higniy  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  fiiUy  corroborated  by  the  hinU  and 
indications  which  appear  in  thoae  portions  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  die  CeUmliu  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumaa,  while  the  LucuUm  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensins 
near  Baull  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  finsgment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Maroellus,  the  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Ln- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Prioceps  is  included  in  the  coUectioB 
of  Cicere*s  philoiophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  147 1 1 
see  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  Camh. 
8va  1725,  was  frequentiy  reprinted,  and  for  along 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  snper- 
seded  by  those  of  Ooerenx,  Leipzig,  8vo.  18l0« 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  pkil^ 
sophical  works  of  Cicere ;  and  of  Orelli,  Zurich, 
8vo.  1827 
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&  Di  FMtu  Bommm  et  Malontm  LUai  V. 

A  tnict  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutna,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools,  esped- 
ally  of  the  Epicnreana,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetica,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  Jbm^ 
object,  ot  end,  towards  which  all  ourthonghtc, 
desires,  and  actions  an  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  wwe,  of  practical  wisd(»n, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  stjle 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  diflfercnt  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investisated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  couTersations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
phioe,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
m  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (tid  AtL 
xiii.  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  pbice,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbnge  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  r&renee  to  the  cha- 
racters which  wey  are  respecdvely  reprasented  as 
supporting  (d{^Aor^vi|Ti»ir,  id  ftun  fmtaram^  ad 
AtL  La),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates, 
for  the  information  of  Brutos,  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Maik- 
lius  Torquatns,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
eircumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  cloae  of  the  year  b.  c  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objectioni  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfiMt 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  SnprBme  Evil,  Pain. 
1*his  elicits  from  Torquatns  a  lengthened  explansh 
tion  of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followen  respecting 
'Mov^,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  amy  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucnllus  in  his  Tusculan  vilh^  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
maintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgatad  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripor 
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teties ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  asaeilions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  aignes,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  B.  a  62,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1 )  to 
the  fiunous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  paraed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucnllus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  &  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,  b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  his  soooesaors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  A  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  finom  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  cany  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthfnl 
days  was  the  difilculty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cnllus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  firieudship  was  as  yet  unsha* 
ken.  (See  Goerens,  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entiruly 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex* 
plained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  <tf  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  tlien 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics^ 
In  settinff  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  irspl 
Kvpwif  8o{«y,  and  not  uufrequently  the  verr  worda 
of  the  original  Greek  have  beien  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phoedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above^ 
p^  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  d 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  wfH  rw  xaAov  «cal  t^s  i)8oin}f  and  fiK>m  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidoniua 
[see  above,  p.  709,  b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  were  taken  irom  Zeno,  from  Diogenet,  and 
from  ChrjTiippus  vcp)  rcAwv;  the  rofhtatbii  of  the 
Stoics  in  hook  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
oeades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns,  as  explained 
and  enlaiged  by  Antiochos  of  Asealon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochos.  (Acad, 
ii.  36.) 

In  detennining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  ns  was  completed  and  pablished,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Ooerens,  that  the  ezpressi<m 
''duo  magna  trwrrdyftara  absolTi^  {ad  AU.  xiL 
45,  11th  June,  a.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  Zls  Fimbut  and  the 
Academiea,  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oe- 
curs  until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticns,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  **Torqnatus  Romae  est 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,**  where  Torquahu  denotes 
the  first  book.  On  the  24th  of  July  {ad  AtL 
ziiL  12),  the  treatise  is  nrnken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  illam  vf^  rtkSv  owra^ur^  sane  mihi  pro- 
btttam,  Bruto,ut  tibi  plaenit,  despondimns.**  Again, 
on  the  80th  of  the  same  month,  **  Ita  confed  quin- 
qae  libros  vcp2  TffA*v,  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torqnato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  r^ptwanfrutd  M.  Pisoni  daieoL 
*A{>|AeT^vi|ror  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  ilU 
deoBssersnt**  {ad  AtL  ziii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
{ad  AtL  ziii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticns,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  sed,  had 
contriTcd  by  some  means  to  set  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  Ukis  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  kst  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  fiwm  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
▼isit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  {ad  AtL  ziii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifith  book,  difiering  in 
some  respects  firom  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  Tana* 
tions  aiid  interpobttions  which  have  long  ezereiaed 
the  ingenuity  of  editors  (See  Goerans.  piaef.  p. 
zi?.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4 to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  hut  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joaimes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Da?is,  8vo.,  Cunbridge,  1728,  was  fong 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frBquently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Saz. 
8vo.,  1804;ot  Goerens,  Leipc  1813,  8to.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipt.  8to.,  1831 ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madrig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8to. 

3.  TuKuloMormm  DispuUUumem  Libri  V, 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
aeries  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophr  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
Tenmient  of  Oanl  (b.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  Sie 
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numerous  cirde  of  ftiends  and  risiton  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  to  |gopoae  some  sabjeet  for  deists 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  efamine  as  hs  mt  or 
walked  about    These  ezeveiaes  wen  oontboed  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  ezhanitM 
at  each  successive  conference.    There  is  sn  utter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dislo- 
gues,  for  the  antaoonist  is  throughout  anonymous 
and  is  not  iuTested  with  any  lifo  or  indiridnslitr, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  fenrard 
a  succession  of  propoaitaons  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fost  as  they  are  set  up.    This  person* 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  haTe  amused  themsdves  by  qoarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  whidi  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  AtHem^  Adolaoaa% 
AtuHtor^  and  so  forth.    There  is  litUe  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  woriit  was  actoaily 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusbns  to  hisfcoricsl 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  ui, 
when  taken  in  connezion  with  other  circumstances, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  w 
have  a  reference  to  the  i>s  FiMibiu  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  &c.  45, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  fomiliariy 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  foUowing 
year  {ad  AtL  zv.  24),  and  must  consequently  havs 
been  given  to  the  world  eariy  in  b.  c.  44,  sinoe  the 
task  appean  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  ths 
time  when  the  Acadmioa  were  oomjdeted  {ad  AtL 
ziiLS2).    8ch'dU(Ph%.)^>'t>*fiKCtonly  proved 
that  Tmacdamae  Di^palatioim  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  T\umiaaa»  Qiuittiomm  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  deqiising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained^  csnnot  be  oonsiderei 
as  an  evil  eiUier  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immwtaL  This  lesuis  to  sa 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  difismt  phil^K 
sophen  with  regard  to  the  souL  The  aigaments 
tar  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  bam  ths 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato^  especially  from 
tkePhaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyrriio,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposition  to 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieron3rmus  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  diifer* 
ent  schodls,  who  agreed  that  pain  waa  an  evil,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  is 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe* 
ripatetics,  of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
Ciantor,  being  ezamined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  i^pear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Asealon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  rnpi  Waovs. 

The  Uieais  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  the 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude (cMiMM  jmimifaiiome).  We  have  fint  a 
curious  dassification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  othen, 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  ths 
diKiplitte  Ji  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few  rsnaiks 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long 
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the  best  means  of  tranquUlising  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  must  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  hi^piness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  PUto,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
cmtes,  Speusippus,  Polemo«  Cameades,  and  the 
Stoics.    (▼.12,13,18,27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
tak«[i  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  'reasonings  con- 
veige  to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  hit  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tmnquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
nuui  bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Aeadmiea^ 
the  De  Finibus,  and  the  De  OJkiu ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  fimiiliar,  and 
pt'impicttoui  huiguage  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
iUnatrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quotar 
tions  from  the  earlier  bards,  ai«  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Krasmns,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  dechires  his 
conviction,  that  the  autlior  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
fiiith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
ef  Abraham* 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Oering, 
Grants,  and  Fribuig,  fol,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  sevenU  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modem  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
highly  vuued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  HaL  Bvo.,  1805 ; 
of  OreUi,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  ooUeeticn  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Bvo.,  1829  ;  of  KUhner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
editimi,  1 835 ;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols, 
Svo.,  1886-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
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Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  exphiined 
in  fiunlUar  hingiuige,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  dechmiation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
auUior  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  <P  esprit  {**  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoid  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  prae/'.)^  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
aiguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpar 
bW  unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  l.That 
which  is  morally  fair  (r6  Kak6y)  is  alone  good 
{drYoBop).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  t.  «.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  fr«e,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  prefisce,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  &  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  disthict  allusion  to  the  De  Qari$ 
OnUoriLus  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculum,^^  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  daring 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  Brwtua  had  been  prepsired,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  52),  and  tne  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Bnmdnsium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Offiem^  by  Fust  and  Schoffer, 
at  Mayence,  4to.,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by 'Fust  and  Gemshem,  fol.,  1466,  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Offieiit^  De 
AndcUia,  and  De  Seneduie,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannarts,  4to.,  Rome,  1469;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  So^rioniSi  by  Vindelin 
de  Spiia,  Venice,  4to„  1470 ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Ligniti,  1808,  and  of 
Gemhard,  Svo.,  Leips.  1819,  the  fonner  containing 
also  the  Zls  Sateduie  and  the  De  AnUaHa,  th* 
latter  the  De  SeneUuie,  The  Paradoxa  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgers,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Hartamua  s.  De  PUUaopkkh 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de* 
preciating  the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
ckims  of  eloquence ;  his  arguments  were  combat«4 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  CatuluB,  L.  Licintaa  LucuUut,  Bal- 
bua  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself^  and  perhaps  other 
pemonages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  a  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaffinary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  nave  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St.  Augiistin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profimely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli^s  Cicero,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii  pp. 
479 — 186.     (Cic  iU  Dmin,  ii.  1,  Tubu^  yl  2.) 

6.  TVmaetis  s.  De  Unirtno, 

We  possess  a  fxagment  of  a  translation  of  Plato^s 
Tibiaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  as  we  learn  firom  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli*s  Cioero^  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  eae  PlaUme, 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
s<'em  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
iiatus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli*s  Ckero,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Off,  iL  24  ; 
Quiutil.  X.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Thiolooy. 
] .  De  Katura  Deorum  Ubri  HI. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  divcntified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumemted  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recouise 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  gnice  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tuaculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
IM  Ihvinatiom  (dc  Div,  ii«  1),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  eariy  part  of  b.  c  44.    The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  Iweo 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewkeie  about 
the  year  a  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C.  AureUos 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  b.  c  75),  who 
well  sustains   the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  d(^ma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aro* 
totle,  is  developed  with  great   eameitneaB  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,.  the  pupil  of  Pknae- 
tioa,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  pfatyfiiUj 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  Bl  c  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  specuhitioDs 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  khoured  defence 
of  those  eqwuaed  by  himael£     Aooordingiy,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  fiunous  f^osophen, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  cluuacteiising  thenu  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  ■uperior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fiibles  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.     Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew   to  Epicurus,    he    pnmoonoes  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  pfa^ed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  iqion  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — ^the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  aeoondly, 
because  he  assignmi  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,   bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  aooount  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  aeries  of  propositions  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inqoixy  into  the 
form,  the  mode  of  eanstenoe,  and  the  maUal  eondi- 
tution  of  divine  beings.    Cotta  now  «>mea  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturns 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.     He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate ;  secondly,  timt, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied thiui  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  xt;nder 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
queKtion  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  heads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.     2.  Their  nature.    3. 
Their  government  of  the  world,     i.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.     The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  5.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  upt^n 
earth  ;  c  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omens, 
and  augiuries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  tiie 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  htuueif 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  Ji  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  oi 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  some^li^t 
carious  in  this  place,  aince,  if  admitted*  it  would 
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at  once  destroy  all  the  preceding  argtimenta ,  g.' 
Prom  the  gmdiial  upvard  progreesion  in  the  works 
'«f  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect  In  tresiting  of  the  naiure  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— -Oiad  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  Ood, — 
whence  is  derived  the  oonclasion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  Ood  as  a  whole,  it  contuns  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follow*  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  wliich 
mortals  ore  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
coniiiderations :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  followra,  that  they 
must  rule  the  worid.  {ft)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Natun ;  bat  Natarey  when  proiteriy  defined  and 
understood,  is  anotker  name  for  Ood.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  hamony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  crsation.  This  last 
section  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  pUmts, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  ii  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  wel&re,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  fiunily. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  ^ployed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
satis&ctory  and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  eariy  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  ^lecial  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  i^ppear  to  have 
been,  for  die  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guished follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
tbei,  &om  Chrysippus,  from  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Posidonius  irfpc  6c«r,  while  in  the  dex- 
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terons  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-epirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machtts.  (K'lihner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  u  included  in  the  oollectinn 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  in  2  vok.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [Seeabove,p.719,b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  fint  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuser,  8vo.,  Leips.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  tlie  best  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hopisd  to  deceive,  which  seems  donbtfuL 

2.  De  DiomatioM  lAbn  IL 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre* 
ceding  work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  ore  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidenee  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  fint 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta^ 
tic  phrensy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
ffod  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  potin 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  fligiit, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
tile  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establiA  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  fitilure  b«nng 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  a< 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jue 
tified  in  conclndinv  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  firom  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  firom  the  Oods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  l^und  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  aiguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modem  writere  amy  be  and 
'  probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  wag  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  tha 
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nine  remaric  eztendu  to  all  the  philoaophical  writ- 
inga,  to  pronoance  that  the  reaaoninga  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  ezprettion  of  his 
own  TiewB.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fnlly  guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fiiirly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  ns  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mein- 
ber  of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  dechure  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  TuscuUuium  of  Cicero.  The  trsct  was  con>- 
posed  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chr3rnppus, 
who  wrote  several  worics  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  irapi  -xfniapuSi^^  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Di<^nes 
of  Babylon  wcpi  fuu^wcnf,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippns,  Antipeter,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  tiie  second  book  ne  avowedly 
followed  Cameades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (iL 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.    (See  KUhner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  CiceroVi  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  Svo.,  1 721,  containing 
the  De  Faio  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  Rvo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  8vo., 
Frankf.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

8.  De  Fato  Uber  Si$igularig, 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specular 
ttve  theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Dftorum 
and  the  De  Divinatume  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  DtpM,  u,  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
frRgment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per^ 
plexing  to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  tliat  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
grmter  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Uie  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  x6yos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  an  impulses  were  derived  —  and  to  the  Ac»> 
demies,  who  iconceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  tt 
Iimst  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  eonttovl 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Pateoknnm  d 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  simI 
May  alter  the  death  of  Caeaar,  the  speaken  beiog 
Cioero  himself^  and  Hirtios,  at  that  tine  ooDml- 
elect. 

The  De  Faio  has  generally  been  pnUiihed  slos; 
with  the  De  DtvimUiom ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  sbm 
remarks  apply. 

4.  De  Augmriu — AmgmraiuL 

Charisins  quotes  three  words  from  a  woik  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  tiUe,  Servius  refen  ip- 
paiently  to  the  same  under  the  latter  dengnat»ya. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Chsr 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  oomp.  p.  112 ;  Serr.  orf  Ftry.  At^ 
▼.  737.) 

2.  SpBscHn. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  diffnent 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  phiVh 
Sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  ezertioo 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pnrsait  respectivelj.  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement    Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instnunent  which  night 
prove  useful  in  fiibricating  weapona  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  gneefal  form  on 
his  compositions.     Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prise  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  adence,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.    Bat 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  oonstitiited  the  nuuo 
business  ot  his  whole  life.      It  waa  by  the  aid  of 
doquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emefge  frm 
obacurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.   Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  enexgiea  were  concea- 
trated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  liis  talents. 

Cioero  was  (>eculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  hare  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  aooomplisb- 
raents,  fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cioero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  owidvea,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  spirit- 
less, we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearem, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  hare 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  tne  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desiind. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glancs 
at  the  naeriu  of  these  works  as  literuy  eoopoii- 
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Hon*,  Mild  then  coniider  their  characteriatica  with 
reterence  to  the  dan  to  which  they  aeverally  be- 
long, and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dreMed  ;  aa  delibemtiTe  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
served from  pompous  stiflness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-mea- 
sured periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fiitigoing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  lor  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
I^it  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  fox  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  aa  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fiudnationa.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  afier 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  subatitnted  for  rough 
strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fimcy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurpa  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpaaa- 
ing,  not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romana,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
his  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himsel£  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  hist  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  foction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  tu together 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Semite  vis.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toya  Candida  and  of  the 
In  Clodimn  el  Curumem^  the  /n  Fiaonem^  and  the 
I)e  Pravincus  Ctnutdaribtu,  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enongh  to  remark  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  fir»t  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
euic'gencics,  at  periods  when  C*iccro  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the/)s  Pro^ 
twvGMi,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  fidse  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  fidlures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verrea,  he  scarcely  ever 
impeared  aa  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotioii 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praiiie 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fesMon,  because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  devei 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  tiie  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important  What  we  chiefly  aduiiro 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-conoealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplidty  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  dasses  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  wiU  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Maniliaa 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  yean  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  inr 
tereats,  and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  tis,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  for  firom  being  opposed  to  the 
prindple  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  foct 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  roprcsenting  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  Pompcy,  and  through  him  to  thsm 
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■elret.  Not  len  remarkable  ift  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  lecond  addreia,  he  tnnu  the  tablet 
upon  his  advenary,  who  had  eonght  to  excite  the 
mttltitnde  by  aocoaing  Cicero  of  beiqg  a  sopporter 
of  SuUa,  and  demonstrates  that  Rollos  was  tM  real 
partisan  of  the  kte  dictator,  since  certain  danses  in 
tne  new  rogation  woold  have  the  efiect  of  ratifying 
■ome  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  cazried  a 
popular  asaembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
aigning  in  &Tour  of  an  Agiaiian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  dedaiming  agauist  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  poisiUe,  atill  more  marrelloiis.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  fonned 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gnr 
dually  become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  nmk  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  intiodiwed  an 
ordinance  by  which  Uie  front  benches  in  the  orehea- 
tra  were  reserred  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
yation  gare  a  heavy  Uow  to  his  popularity.  Ae> 
cordinglv,  when  Ilosciiia  Otho  earned  a  law  by 
which  pkoes  immediately  behind  the  aenators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  be  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  su[^rt  their  benefiictor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
ijievitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectator*  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighboup- 
ing  temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.    The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  ia  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  princiiMiIly  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asteridcs  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutihited  fragments ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  u.  c.  81.     [Quinctiur.] 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  b.  c.  80.     [Roficius.] 
Pro  MuUere  ArretintL,     Before    his  journey  to 

Athens.     (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caecm. 

33.) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roacio  Comoedo,  b.  c.  76.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  AdoUtoentUnu  SictUis^   B,  c.  75.     (See  Plut 

Cfc.6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decederet,  &  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  &  c.  74.    (See  pro  OtumL  17.) 

[Clubntius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Yareno,  &  c,  71,  probably.  [Varbnu&] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.    [M.  Tulliu&] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.  Before  a.  c.  70.  ^See  Ver.  AeL 
iL  53.  Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 
Ascon.  in  53.) 

In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c.  70.     [Vbrrbs.] 

Ill  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  a  c.  70. 
[Vkrrks.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  sccunda.    Not  delivered.    [Vkh- 
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*  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  a  c.  69.    [Fontbvs.] 
Pro  A.  Caocina,  a  c.  69,  probaUy.    [Cabcira.] 

*  •  Pre  P.  Oppio,  a  c.  67.    [Omua] 
Pro  Lege  Manilla,  a  c.  ^,  [MAinLiv&] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Fnndaoio,  a  c.  66.    [Fundinicm.! 
Pro  A.  Cloentio  Avito,  a  c.  66.    [CLUXfrrits.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Manflio,  a  a  65.    [Maniliv&] 
Pro  L,  CkfTvmot  a  c.  66.      (See  Q.  Ck,  tie  petU 


6.) 

*  *  Pro  C.  Comelio.     Two  omtiona.    a  c.  6.>. 

[CoRlfBLII/S.] 

Pro  a  Oafymrmo  Puome^  a  c.  64.     [Pma] 

*  *  Oeatio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  a  64.    See  abore, 

p.  7 1 1,  b.    [Catilina.] 

*  *  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  a  c.  64.    [GAixiua] 
Orationes  Cbnsularea.  (Ad  AU,  iL  1 ;  a  c  63.) 


1. 
2. 


[RVLI.Ut.j 


•3. 
•4. 


[Catilina,  pw 


[Catilina.] 


In  SemMiUf  1st  January. 
De  Lege  Agiaria,  Oratio 

prima,  in  senatn. 
De   Lmo  Agiaria,  Oratio 

secunda,  ad  populnm. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 

tertia,  ad  populnm. 
De  U  RoBcm  Othone.   [Otho.] 
Pro  C.  Rabirio.     [Rabirius.] 
*  *  5.  De  Proscriptorom  Liberis. 

6.  In  tkpomtmia  Provincia, 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio, 

8th  Nov. 

8.  „      seconda,  9th  Nov. 

9.  „      tenia, 
10.        „      quarta,     5th  Dec 

Pro  Murena.    Towards  the  end  of  a  &  63,  but 
'    before  10th  Dee.     [Murbna.] 

*  *  Contra  Condonem  Q.  Metelli,  Srd  Jan.,  a  c. 
62.    [Mbtbllu^] 

Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  a  c.  62.    [Sulla.] 

*  *  In  Clodium  et  Ciuionem,  a  a  61.     [See  M. 

TULLIUSw] 

[Pro  A.  Lidnio  Arehia.     Qenerslly  aas^gned  to 

a  a  61.    [ARCHiAa]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  a  a  60.    {Ad  AU,  iL  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerie  Flacoo,  b.  c  59.     [L.  Flaccve,] 
Pro  A,  Mimaeio  Thermo,    Twice  defended  in  a& 

59.     [Thbrmuh.] 
Pro  AedUo,    Before  a  c.  56.    {Pro  QuL  10.) 

[RuFua.] 
ProM,Cupio,    After  a  c.  57.    (Pro  P/cmc.  31.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  a  c.  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7  th  Sept,  a  c 

57.] 
[Pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontifiees,  29th  Sept,  a c 57.  j 
[De  Haruspicum  Responsia,  a  c  56.] 
Pro  L.  Caipurmo  Pmme  BeeHa,  Uth  Feb.,  a  c 

56.     {Ad  Q,  Pr,  u.  \Z.  %  e,) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.   £arly  in  March,  a  a  56.  [Skxti u&.] 
In  Vatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [Vatiniu&] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.    [Rupua.] 
Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  a  c.  56.     [Balbu&] 
De  Provinciis  Consularibns,  a  c.  66.     [A1  Oa- 

biniur.] 

*  *  De  R^e  Alexandrino,  ac.  56.  [A.  Gabinivs; 

Ptolbmabus  Aulbtbs.] 
In  L.  Pisonem,  a  a  65.     [Piso.] 

*  *  In  A.  Oabinium.    (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Plando,  a  c  55.    [PLAMCioa] 
Pro  Oamnio  GaUo^  a  a  55.     [Oallus.] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  a  c.  64.     [Rabiriv* 

PoSTUMUa.] 

*  •  Pro  Vatiiiin,  a  c  54.     [VATmiua.] 
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*  Pro  M.  Aemtlio  Scaaro,  b.  c  54.     [Scauri^b.'] 
i*ro  Onmo  in  Senatn,  a  a  54.    {Ad  Fanu  L  9. 

§7.) 
Pro  Drtuo^  &  c  54.  (Ad  AtL  !▼.  15.)  [Drusus.] 
Pro  a  Me$no,  B.  c.  54.  {Ad  AiL  iv.  15.)    [Mi»- 

RIUS.) 

De  ReaUHorum  Catua  eoiUra  ItUtrammaiti.    {Ad 
AU,  W.  15.) 

*  *  De  Aere  alieno  Milonis  Intamgatio,  &  c.  53. 

[M1L0.J 
Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c.  52.     [MiLa] 
Pro  M,  SxmTekk    Two  ontioni.    b.  c.  52.  [Siu- 

FBIU8.] 

Contra  T.  AfunoHmm  Piamamu    In  Dec.  a  a  52. 

(See  Ad  Fanu  viii  2,  PkUipp,  ▼!.  4 ;  Dion  Caas. 

xl.  55.) 
Pro  Com4w  IkJabelia^  a  a  50.  {Ad  Fam,  iii.  10.) 
[  Pro  M.  Maroello,  a  c.  47.    [M.  MxRCBLLua]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  c  46.     [Q.  LioiRiua] 
Pro  Kege  Deiotaro,  a  c.  45.     [DBioTARua] 
!/('  Pact^  in  Senato,  17  March,  a  a  44.    (Dion 

Caw.  xHt.  68.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubts  are  enter> 
tained  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  Pott  Reditnm  in  Secato,  Plo  Domo 
Riia  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responris,  Pro 
M.  Mareello.  An  account  of  the  eontio?ersy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  MxBCBLLua 

The  following  are  nniveml] j  allowed  to  be  qpu- 
rions,  and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 
[**Re8ponsio  ad  Oiationem  C  Sallustii  Criipi.** 

[Sallustids.] 
Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equitet  antequam  irat  in 

exilium. 
Epistola  s.  Dechunatio  ad  Octavianvm. 
Oratio  ad  versus  Valerium. 
Oratio  de  Peoe.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Omtions  b  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannarts,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  plaM 
or  printer,  which  many  biUiogn^ers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Oraevius, 
3  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695 — 1699,  form- 
ing part  of  tne  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  Uvo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
M.inutius  and  I^imbinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Lcipxig,  1 835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itselt 

3.   CoRRBSPONDBNCa 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintiined  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  a  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
been  forroeil,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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(o  have  published  with  huge  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  {Ad  AU.  xvi.  5,  oorop.  ttd 
Fam.  zvL  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eig^t  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  **  Epistolarum  ad  Familiares  s.  Epistolamm 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI,**  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  hitter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mifiuidatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  a  c.  6*2, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassins,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidns  had  iMen  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  diose  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  when  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  CiUcia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Snlpidns,  Maroellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
repBea  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  tnmsmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  liis 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  ail  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  **  EpistoUmim  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI.**  A  series  of  896  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticna,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
a  c.  68i,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  a  c.  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  a  c.  44.  {Ad 
AU,  zvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
hen  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letten  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppins,  to  Dolabella,  PUuicus,  dec, 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  kst  book  ne 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Phmcus,  CSapito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  **  Epistolamm  ad  Q.  Fntrem  Libri  III.** 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  fint  written  in  a  c.  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Ana,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor ;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  a  c.  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  **  Epistolazum  ad 
Brutnm  Liber,**  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Bnitus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controveny,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fuUy  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.    [Brutus,  No.  21,] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authon  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Civero,  more  than  oue  book  to  Calwa, 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Azlu,  single  letten  to 
M.  Titinint,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  **Epi*to]a  ad  Pompemm,**  a  lenffthened 
nanatiTe  of  the  OTents  of  hii  contolship.  ( Atoon. 
wl  OraL  pm  Plams,  e.  34,  pro  SalL  c.  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attiactions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero^  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistleti 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  mora  profound  pniloso- 
phy,  and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  oouTcnational  tone  of  fiuniliar  every-day  life 
in  its  moot  gnoefiil  form,  at  another  spariding  with 
wit,  at  another  chuming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
firom  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  &r  a  histoTT  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  stnggg^  affording  a  deep 
indffht  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders,— or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrete  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — ^their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contento  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epialolae  ad  Fami- 
Uartt  was  printed  in  1467*  4to.,  being  the  first 
worii  which  issued  firom  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannarte  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typognphen  in  1469,  fol, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
othen  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spim. 

Editions  of  the  E^4olaa  ad  AttiauHj  ad  M. 
BrtUum^  ad  Q.  Fratrem^  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographen  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  fint  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorias, 
Florence,  1571i  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petnurh.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutins 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schiits,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  HaU  1809 — 1*2,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  tninsU- 
tion  into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 

Sult,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
ters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cioero  im  teinen 
Bri^en^  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  appean  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  hb  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certeinly  in  no  way  in- 
creased hib  rrpntation. 
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1.  **  Versus  Homerid.  Translations  firoB  H«« 
mer.  (See  tie  Fin.  v.  18.)  The  lines  which  sn 
found  de  Divin.  ii.  30,  Tuacalan,  iii.  26, 9,  (Is  /^  v. 
18 ;  Augnstin,  de  Gv,  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  in  iQ 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  specimens 

2.  *  A  rati  Pkaenomena. 
8.  **  Araii  PfXMpMMtioa, 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  ts 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  (seserved, 
while  twenty^seven  only  of  the  latter  remsin. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  close— 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original  Both  pieces  wen 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  concctsd 
and  embellished.  {De  Nai.  Dear.  ii.  41,  comp. 
ad  AU,  ii.  1.)  [Aaarua,  Avixnus,  Qiaiiaia- 
cua.] 

4.  ""AUsymei.  Capitolinus  (Gordiam.  3)  n» 
tions  a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonins. 
(a  u.  PraeviMi,) 

7.  *  *  Limum,  Four  hexameter  lines  in  pndss 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  sabject  ef 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  VtL 
TerenL  5.) 

8.  **  MarmL  Written  before  the  year  B.& 
82.  (De  Leg.  i.  1;  VeU.  Pat  iL  26.)  A  qarited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  s 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
DivtmUiom  (l  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  LegAm 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Isidoms.  (Oriff.  ziz.  1.) 

9.  ^  De  JMm$  im  Oonttdaiu  geii*.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  fint  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  Jans^ 
&  c.  60  {ad  AU.  ii.  1),  and  soon  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fhigment  consisting  of  aeven^- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  firom  the  aeeond  book 
in  the  de  DidnaHoHe  (i  11-13),  three  lines  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and  cos 
verse  by  Nonius,  (t.  v.  Eketdm  ) 

10.  *  *  De  mei$  Temporibma,  We  are  informed 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  a  c.  54  {ad  Pom, 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verse 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  sufllerings, 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  oon* 
dnuation  of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Poor  dia- 
jointed  lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  ^  Cedant  aima  togae 
concedat  lanrea  linguae,**  and  the  other,  the  un- 
lucky jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  **  0  fortunataro  natam  me  consule  Romam.** 

11.  *  *  Tamtlufiit.  An  elc^  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Vitgil.  (EcL  i.  58.) 

1 2.  *  *  LiMlue  Jocularig,  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodam  joculari  libello.** 

13.  PoutiuM  afoMOu.  Plutareh  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetnuneters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.     (Plut.  Oe.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  m  T\romem*  Mentioitted  by 
Pliny.   (Fp.  vii.  4.) 

The  poeticil  and  other  fmgmento  of  Cicero  ars 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  in- 
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troductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4to.,  Leips.  1827,  and 
again  with  tome  improTemenU  by  OrelH,  voL  iv. 
pt.  it,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  MiscxtLANious  Works. 
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I,*  *  D§  mm»  Otmnlm  ■.  Meorum 
Eapotitio,  We  find  from  AiconiuB  and  St.  Augoa- 
tin  that  Cioero  published  a  work  under  tome  tnch 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  eko- 
tion  for  the  eonsulship,  in  consequenee  of  the  op> 
position  and  intrigues  of  Crassns  and  Caesar.  A 
few  wntenoes  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  Oral*  m 
Tog,  Oamd, ;  Angustin.  e.  JuUom,  Fdag,  r,  6 ; 
Fronto,  Exc  Eloeut) 

2.  De  OamnUaiu  Mrtpl  r^t  i}irarc(as).  The  only 
purely  historical  wonc  of  Cioero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  &  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  laved.  (Ad  AtL  ii 
]  ;  Plttt.  Cbes.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlvi.  21 ;  comp.  ad 
Fam.  ▼.12.) 

3.  Zls  LamdM  CaesarU,  It  is  clear  firom  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5 ;  1 0th 
April,  B.  a  56),  that  Cioero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caeiar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
Lis  performance. 

4.  *  *  A/.  Cato  s.  Lam  M,  CaiomM,  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  B.  c.  46,  to  which  Caeaar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Antieaio,  [Caxsar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  {Ad  AtL  ziL  40  ;  GelL  xiii 
1 9 ;  Macrob.  vi  2 ;  Priaekuu  z.  8,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

5.  Latu  Pordae.  A  nanegyrie  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
borbus,  written  in  b.  a  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AtL  xiU.  37,  4&) 

6.  *  *  Oeoonomica  ex  Xenopkomte.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  b.  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Ciitronu  Opera,  Leipzig, 
i  8*27),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli^s  Ckero,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  47*2.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  L  43 ;  Cic 
de  Off.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Ouyrografhia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (x vi.  1 6),  mentions  ^  Chorographiam 
( 'iceronianani,*^  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  ^  orthographiam*^  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  **  chronographinro.*^  If 
^  chorographia*^  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
gTap}ii<^  work  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  b.  c. 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Adminmda*  A  sort  of  commonphice  book  or 
register  of  curio*  is  fiicts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
PUny.  (H,  N.  xkxl  8,  28,  comp.xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  :— 


1.  De  Orlhograpkifu  2.  De  Re  MUttari,  3. 
Sifnonyma,  4.  De  Numeroea  Orationt  ad  Tironem, 
5.  Orpheus  s.  de  Adoteeoetde  Studioea,  6.  De  M^ 
Morso.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cioeroi,  such  as  the  i)8  i2s  MilUari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  ars  unquestionably 
I  spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  OjUalog,  Cod.  Am- 
broe,  cL  ;  Bandini,  Catalog,  BAl,  LaurenL  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric  BM.  LaLu 
p.  211;  Ordli,  CHceromu  Optra,  vol  iv.  pt«  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Mintt* 
tianos,  4  vols,  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  dne  to  Budaeus  by  Bodius  Ascensius» 
Psris,  4  vols.  foL,  151 1.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Nangerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols. 
foL,  Venet.,  1519—1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MSw  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gndual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow : — CnUatider,  Basil.  1528,  2  vols,  fol.,  cor- 
rected by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagiue,  Basil.  1584,  4  vols,  fol;  Jwda,  Yen. 
1534— •1637,  4  vols.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petros  Victorius,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  fiwm  tha 
Medieean  MSS. ;  Cbr.  St^fiamut,  Psris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  XMmymw  Lambuuie,  Lntet.  ap. 
Bemardum  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — ^in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  Urn 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Grsuter,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols,  fol.,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jae.  OroHovuUf  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Verbwfyiue,  Amst. 
Wetotein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  eariier  scholars ;  OUvet,  Genev.  1743— 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  **  in  nsum 
Delphini,**  very  frequently  reprinted ;  Bmeeti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo^  in  7  parU, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  &Aiitr,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols., 
small  8vo.,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elxevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  /buAs,  Gbsg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16mo.,  and  by  Barbou,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols* 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  OnUi,  Tunc.  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
13  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  schokr  to  fonn 
an  opinion  for  himsel£  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup* 
plied  by  an  admirable  **•  Onomasticon  TulTianum,** 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Mariuh  Victorinus,  Rufmos,  C.  Julias 
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Victor,  Boethius,  Favonias  Eulogiusi,  Asconioa 
Pudianus,  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasta  Qronovi- 
uawL 

6.  Q.  TvuAVH  CicBiio,  ion  of  No.  3,  was  bora 
aboDt  B.C.  102,  and  waa  educated  along  with  hit 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  aooompanied  to 
Athena  in  a  c.  79.  (De  Pirn,  r.  1.)  In  a  a  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  oiiioe  of  praetor 
in  B.  a  62.  After  hia  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Fkccns  as  goYemor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  fiivourito  (reed- 
man^otatius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  {adQ.Fr»l  21  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  fimlta  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfsct 
provincial  ruler.  Qnintua  returned  home  in  a  a 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  dtiaens  {pro  SeacL  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himielf 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  ichemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  S[  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  waa  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cation  by  App.  Chndius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  {odAtL 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  meicenarr  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  {Pro  Seai.  35.)  In  B  c.  55 
he  was  apporated  le^tus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatehed  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (b,  c.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabmus  and  Aurun- 
cnleius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Ebumnes  and  other  tribM 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  waa  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B,  G,  v.  24,  &c.) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  a  c.  51 ,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  {Ad  AU. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(a  u  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stiroukited  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  tenguage  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar, 
(ac  47.)  {Ad  AU.  xi  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  a  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation. 
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was  an  aspirant  to  litemry  feme  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  {Ad  Q, 
Pr,  iii  4.)  The  fiwt  of  his  having  composed  four 
trsgedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  nis  pro- 
dnetjoni  {ad  Q,  Fr,  iii.  5) ;  but  we  posse  is  no  spe- 
dmena  of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  die  twelve 
signs,  and  an  epignun  of  four  lines  m  the  love  id 
women,  not  very  compUmentary  to  the  sex.  (Ja- 
tholog,  LaL  T.  41,  iiL  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  PeUtiime  Qm- 
mtkUmBy  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticua ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticns  (v.  1 ),  whidi  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  ]ady*s 
brother-in-law.  ( Appian,  B,  C.  vw,  20 ;  Dion  Casa 
xL  7,  xlvii.  10.) 

7.  M.  TuLLiua  CiciBO^  only  son  of  the  omtor 
and  his  wile  Tersntia,  waa  bom  in  the  year  a  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  {ad  AtL  L  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Manaus  Figolus 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  td, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  wamieat  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  fiuher,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia  (a  & 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  waa  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintoa, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  {ad  AtL  v.  17), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecutii]^ 
the  war  against  the  highlanders  of  Amanus.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  a  a  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  the 
course  of  March,  a  c.  49  {ad  AU.  ix.  6, 19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Oreece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gainiqg 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  drill  which  he  dispbiyed  in  miUtary 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  be 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier^s  life.  {De  Of.  ii. 
1 3.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Brundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  fivm  the 
East  {ad  Pam.  xiv.  1 1,  od  AU.  xi.  18),  viras  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (a  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesins,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  {ad  Pam.  xiiL  11),  and  the 
following  spring  (a  c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wiah 
to  procMd  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however., 
persuaded  by  his  lather  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  {ad  AU.  zii.  7),  and  it  was  determinfed 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  there  prose- 
cute his  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  hia 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
fiunilies  of  Roma  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  {ad  AUm 
xiL  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  lod  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetoiidau 
named  Oorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  {ad  Pam, 
xvi.  21 ),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  bis 
post  roiBconduct,  giving  an  account  at  the  saiiir 
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time  of  hit  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  phikMophy  under  Cxatipposof  Mytilene 
— representations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
yarions  individuals  who  Tisited  him  at  that  period. 
{Ad  AtL  ziT.  16,  zr.  4,  6, 17,  20,  zvi.  1,  odFam. 
xii.  16.)  Alter  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L  Piso»  the  lieu- 
tenant of  A^tonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonins,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
he  joined  Sext  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  shortrlived  peace  (n.  &  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavionus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, (b.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept.)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcmg  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antonyms  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,**  for  the  arrivid  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  tlmt  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  l»ttle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
•>f  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  fiither ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  worid  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjo3ring  a  less  illnstrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  {ad  Att,  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
u[)on  him,  as  we  may  infer  firom  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
{ad  Fam.  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bcHtowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  bUnd  partiality  {ad  AtL  ziv.  7. 
XV.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
jiiKtify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cnted,  he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  H,  N.  xxii.  3,  Ac,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Smuor.  6,  tie  Bene/,  iv.  30 ;  Plut.  Cie.  and  BruL; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  15, 
¥lvi.  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  TuLUus  CicBRo,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  bom 
about  B.  a  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.&  51  {ad  AtL  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  undo,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observinff  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  {ad  AtL  vi.  1,  3,  7)^ 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  fitvour- 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  firom  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidat  the 
wranglinff  of  his  parents  {ad  AtL  L  e,).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew^s  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  (J  quitting  Italy.  {Ad  ^tt.  x.  4,  7.)  His 
unamiaUe  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  when  he  loaded  hia 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vit!^>eration  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  mine  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
fitvour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  {ad  Att.  xiv.  20), 
but,  harinff  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  &  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.    (Dion  Cass,  xlvii  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CJCURrNUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  {L.  L»  vii.  91, 
ed.  Muller),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (cacur) 
disposition.  Cicnrinns  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fiimilies  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Craasi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  VxTURius  Gbminus  CicuRiNua,  consul 
B.  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  19)  his  pnienomen  is  Caiui,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  PubUus;  and  the  ktter  name  is  pf«- 
ferable,  as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaeston,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul.  (Plut.  Poplus,  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
B.  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Acqui, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  tliis  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vL  34  { 
Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  T.  Vbturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
a  c.  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  TriciptinuSf  drf'eHted 
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the  Volad,  and  on  this  aecount  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  oration.  (Liv,  iii.  8,  10; 
Dionys.  ix.  69;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbtorkts  p.  p.  OsMiifUs  Cicurinus, 
consul  R.a  455  with  T.  Romiliua  Rocus  Vaticanoe, 
marched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequu 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  waa  elected  augur  in  453.  (Liv.  iii 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33;  Diod.  xii.  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Veturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  CRAsaua  Cicu- 
RiNUS,  one  of  the  first  deoemvirate,  b.  c.  451  (Fnat, 
Capitol.),  odled  L.  Veturiui  by  Livy  (liL  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysins  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Vvturius  Crassuh  CicurinuBi  consular 
tribune  in  B.  a  417.  Livy  (iii  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
RutViug  Crassns ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  fiUse  read- 
ing, for  Diodoms  (xiii  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rtttilia  gens  was  monover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Cnssus. 

7.  M. Veturius  Tl  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cxcurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
pl(*cted  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.   (Lir.  v.  13 ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

ft.  C.  Vkturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  B.  c.  377,  and  a  second  time  in  869  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Lidnian  laws*  (Liv.  vi  8'3, 36; 
Diod,  XV.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Vbturius  U  p.  Sp.n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  b.  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Lidnian  L&ws 
were  carried.   (Li v.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (KtSo^/a),  a  surname  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  jr^Sopir,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paua. 
viiil5.§l.)  [L.S.] 

CILI A  (KfXi{),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmtis  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
da.  He  is  called  the  &ther  of  Thasus  and  Thebe. 
(Herod,  vii  91 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
178;  Diod.  V.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (K/AXa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Placia  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacua  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod. iii.  12.  §8;  Tzeto. ad  Lyoopk, 2'24.)[L.aj 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KfAAai  or  K(AAos),  the 
chHriotf^r  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Trnezcnian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  siiewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  v.  10. 
§  2 ;  Stnib.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CriiNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
tDtvn  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  B.  c  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  thein,  but  were  restored  by 
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the  Romsns.     The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lhv 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  anoBBl 
times  may  have  held   even   the  kingly  dignitjt 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i  1.  1,  iii  29.  1,  Sarm.  L6. 
3.)     Till  the  fidl  of  the  republic  no  separate  in<li> 
vidnal  of  this  fiunily  is  mentioned,  for  the  **  Cil- 
nins'*  of  SOius   Italicus  (vii  29)   is  a  poetical 
crsation,  and  the  name  has  boon  rendered  cfau'fly 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.     [Mabcbvas.]     It  appears 
from  sepulchnd  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  waa  Qemle  or   Cfdne^  which  vas 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CUnuis^  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Leene  was  altered  into 
XwMMM.     (MUller,  £»nttibfr,ip.4l4.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  stats 
that  do  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  aiid 
narrow  head,  and  ChUo  to  one  ¥ath  large  or  thiik 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  224:!, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  9.  v.  CMo,) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appiaa 
KIaAmt,  proscribed  in  b.  c.  43  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toianius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  b.  c.  45.    (Ci&  ad  Fam.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMI'NIUS,  ocniii 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  roedmen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse.  III  I.  Via. 
Pri.  Fi..,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendeats 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  baa  therefisR 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminius  Chile  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  Icttcn  refer  to  this,  being 
equi%-a]ent  to  IllVtr  primus  JUutdae  monetae.  (Ee- 
khel,T.  pp.  212,213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Poiitus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosponn  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  received  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Atm.  xii  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (Ix.  33)  of  him  as  gOTemor  of 
Bithynia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Dithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau- 
dius appoiited  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  t«  o  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  at 
.Peiraeeus,  in  B.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  itmsul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  inime- 
diatetv  afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  tiuie 
bvCaesar^s  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
him  to  ccoimit  the  murder.   Brutus  wrote  to  CKvro 
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tn  defenU  Cieaiir  from  this  charge.  The  raal  moUTe 
for  the  crime  seeinA  to  have  been,  that  Moroellua 
refused  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic.  adAU,  xiii.  10, 
ad  Fam,  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  II.  §  4) 
•ays,  that  Cilo  had  served  wider  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  {^EpU*  115)  calls  him 
Ciu  Magios. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  U  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onuphrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilianus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep> 
timius  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
feet  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothersi  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  &ther,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacie  which  followed.  The 
ioldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
predous  effects,  dragged  him  from  'Jie  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  wen 
joined  by  the  city-guanis.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  aa  fother  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  pot  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  fiuled  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  aneedote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  bitter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fiite  of  Plaut^vius  [Plautianus], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Caracalbt  was  indiiectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  bene&ctor  whom  Im  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass.  Uzvii.  4,  Ixxviii.  11;  Spartian.  Caror 
ouU.  4 ;  AuieL  Vict.  EpiL  20.)  [  W.  R.J 

CIMBBR,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  praetorahip  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antonyms  supporters  in  a  c.  43,  on  which 
account  he  ia  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  chaiged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cioero  calls  him  ironically  Fhiladslpku$j  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nin/brtejurB  Oermanum  Cimber 
oeokUl,  that  is,  ^  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,**  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Gtrmanu*  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic. 
PhiL  xiii.  12,  xi.  6 ;  QuintiL  viii.  3.  §  27  ;  oomp. 
Cic  ad  AIL  xv.  IS;  Suet  A^,  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Viigil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  (L  c). 
(UMchke^  D$  C  Afmio  dmbro^  Rostoeh.  1824.) 
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(:iMBER,  P.  OABl'NIUS,  one  of  the  Ciitili 
narian  conspimtora,  b,  c.  63.     (Cic.  tii  Cut.  iii.  .'$, 

'  CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  ol 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  &  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic.  PkU^.  ii.  1 1 ;  Senec. 
de  Iroy  iil  30) ;  and  we  find  Cioero  niukiiig  u»e  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  {Ad  Fam.  vi.  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bitliynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimbe* 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother*s 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator*s  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo>Bru- 
tus  Epistles  to  Cicero,  L  6)  he  defeated  DoUbelhu 
When  Cassias  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly 
.fig/o  quemquamferam^  qui  viuum  /em  nom  ponum  t 
(Senec  EpuL  83.  11.)  [H.  G.  U] 

CIMON  (KlfUfP),  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KooAc/MOf  (Plut.  dm.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
seribed  by  the  following  table. 

Miltiades  L 
(Herod,  vl  35.) 


(^on  I. 


Stesagoras  II. 
(Her.  vL  38.) 


Miltiadea  IL 
(The  victor  at  Mamthon.) 
Married  Hegesipyle,  the 
daughter  of   Olorus,    a 
Thradan  king. 

Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistmtus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratas  to  be  prochumed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
hones,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiadea,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  aa  pay- 
ing his  &ther*s  fine  and  capturing  Ei'on.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  bitter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
roedon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  rektion,  Thucydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch*8  biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chifts  (oc  6.9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thaaian  Stetimbrotua:  loaie  little 
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also  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cratinns,  Melan- 
thiits,  and  Archclnua.  He  fleems  to  have  followed 
Thiicydidea,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompus  more 
than  from  Ephonis,  whose  account,  as  followed 
prolKiblr  by  Diodorus  (xi.  60),  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,  Cratinus, 
Phanodo.mus,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Oorgias,  and 
NauMcratcs ;  Aristotle,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  B.  a 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  Che  corpse  for  burial, 
tnok  his  father^s  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  L-ilents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiadih.]  It  ap- 
pt^ars,  however,  certain  (see  Dem  e.  Androt  p. 
(>03)  that  the  cln/bifa,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  ptiblic  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  «Mm,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
ill  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
wa«  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Ciraon^s  sister.  [Callias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
couiirxion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sifter  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comediani.  (Eupo- 
lis, ap.  PhU.  Citn.  15,  comp.  4;  Nepos,  dm,  1; 
A  then.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut  Themist.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
^rst  occasion  of  attractinff  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  &  a  480  was  to  be  deserted,  be  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offisr 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut  dm.  5.)  Alter  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  nnder  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glor}'  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eion,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbouriiood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
isation.  (Plut  dtn.  6 ;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thuc  i.  98; 
Nepos,  dm.  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Aeseh.  de  Fals,  Leg,  p. 
755,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  P.  /f.  il  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquMt  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  nnpreeedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hennes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut  dm.  6  ;  Aesch.  e. 
Ctesipk.  p.  578,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room  ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years*  interval  (b.  a  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut  dm.  8 ;  Pans.  I  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.  §  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Nazos  was, 
most  likely,  effncted  under  his  command  (Thuc.  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country^s  chief  citisen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contribatad  to  the  bonishmcnk  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut  AritL  25,  Them.  1\.) 
The  year  B.  c  466  (aooording  to  Clinton ;  Kru^cr 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  eariier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allicKl  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captnred  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Euiymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arma- 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  crowned 
his  victory  beifore  night  by  the  def»t  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plat  C^m.  12; 
Thuc.  i.  100 ;  Diod.  zL  60,  with  Wesselmg'to  note.) 
His  next  achievnnent  was  the  ezpultion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  aubjeetion 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  these  victories  waa  donbUen  very  great; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  poaition. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insoffident 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treatr  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  throngh  Uallifta, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Athens, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  we  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  tiiey 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Perides.  (Plut  CSm.  13, 
1 4.)  StiQ  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  rar 
pidly  increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  foUow  !■ 
henceforth  in  most  points  dispated;  aoeordinf 
to  Clinton^s  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Tbasoc  took  place  in  465 ; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it ;  in  the  year  interven- 
ing occurred  the  earthqmke  and  insorrection  nt 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon^s  nigent 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut.  dm.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Lytigtr.  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occuimcea  were  found  thf* 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strymon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but^the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Maoedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  Krioup 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  bis 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles, alter  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristooatic  Areio- 
pegus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (b.  c  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athens, 
posted  itself  at  Tanagm.    The  Atbeuians  advanoed 
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to  roeet  it :  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fight 
iij  his  place ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  rafnsed :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  rindicate  his 
chanicter :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  a.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself;  late 
reTenes  haying  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years*  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while,  besic^ng  Citiimi,  illness  or  the  effects 
ef  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Pint.  Cim. 
1 4—1 9 ;  Thuc.  i.  1 12 ;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3, 4  ; 
Theopomp.  op.  Ephori  frugin.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Ciroon*s  character  (see  Plat.  Cinu  4,  5, 9, 1 0, 1 6, 
Ferie.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggnuidise  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confedenicy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country*8  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
ui^ing  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  CVin.  16)  **uot  to 
suffer  Greece  to  be  lamed,  nnd  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow.^*  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheeriul,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  plensurea  (^iAoir((Ti^f  koI  d/icA^T, 
Eupolis,  Of).  Ft  at*  Ciffi.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  It  is  share  of  spoils  had 
niade  him  rich,  his  liberalitv  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demesmen  (  Aristot.  ap.  Pint  Cinu 
10;  comp.  Cic.  de  Off.  iL  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  A  iken, 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  at  his  own  private  chai^  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  hoy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut.  dm,  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
leii  three  sons,  Lncedaeraonius,  Kleus,  and  Thess»> 
las,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
Isodice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Peiiegetes,  ^p.  IHut,  Cim,  Hi.)  Another  record  gives 
him  tnree  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
•ianax.  (Sehol.  ad  AruM,  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(  Herod.,  Thucyd.;  Plnt.6'tMon;  Nepos,  CVmon; 
Diodoni*.    Plutarch**  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  man  useful  fonn  by  Arnold  Kkker,  Utmcnc, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V,  H.  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny*s  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Cakiffrapha^  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mim,  de  CAcad,  voL  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  tberefbre  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  758^  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  Ixtlunged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient,  ULiyMv  shonld  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mixwi'.  (Bottiger,  Arckdolog,  d. 
Makrei,  p.  234,  &c.;  MiiUer,  Handb,  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cape 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.j 

CI'N  ADON  {¥iiMw\  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (S/uoto<)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesikius  II.  (&  a  398—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirlwairs  GreeoB,  iv.  pp.  373 — 378 ; 
Manso*B  Sparta^  iiL  1,  p.  219,  &c;  Wachsmnth, 
/fe^^^^^.  i  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accompUshmenl 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  **that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon.**  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesikus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agon  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  ^  These,'*  said  Cinadon,  **  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  oUiers  in  the  agoni,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousmid,  your  confederates.**  lis 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  he 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fiust  idl  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypr»- 
nieiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  Uiem.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
ai^ficers  had  each  his  own  tools.  C*nndon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephcrs  mi  impor* 
tant  commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Mestaniai 
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with  orders  ta  take  certain  persons  prisoners ;  but 
secret  instnictijns  were  given  to  some  yoang  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  nuuviged  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured:  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
be  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  fonnidiU>Ie  character  of  the 
conspiracy  Uiat  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod, iz.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  HefL  iiL  8. 
§§  4—1 1 ;  AristoL  PoiiL  v.  6.  §  2.)        [P.  &] 

CINAETHON  (KiraiOwy),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  {Chron,  01.  3.  4)  in  b.  c  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Telegonia  {T-nXtfyovia)^  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
L  e.)  2.  Genealoyiet^  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  1,  TiiL  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  1 1,  iii. 
]  75),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  o.  1 75.  3.  Heradeia  ('HpcCKAcia),  con- 
tuning  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoU,  Rktid.  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(OtttvoSta),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
in  BiU.  d,  alien  LUenU.  umd  Kutisi^  voL  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  ipeak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Pans.  ix.  5.  §  5;  SchoL  <»d  Eurip. 
Phomu  1760.)  6.  The  lAOU  Iliad  (*lAidf  lUKfid) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (SchoL 
Vat  ad  Bur,  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epi»- 
eher  Cydm^  p.  343.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (KfiwiOosor 
KiJMuOos),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  die  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.  a 
5U4),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (SchoL  ad  PimL 
Aem.  iL  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  (Epueker  Cydut^  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  icard  n^y  limpr  -^ 
Ti|y  iwJeniif  *OA.  instead  of  nxri.  ri^y  il|ifico0Ti)ir 
4¥pdniif  *0\^  and  phwes  him  about  b.  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  {ad  IL  L  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fabric.  BibL  Omec  i.  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship : 
the  first  Cincitts  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
pmetor  in  B.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Alimbntus  :  those  who  occur  witliout  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
fiimily  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  fiunily. 

1.   L.    QuiNCTIUS    L.    F.    L.  N.    CiNCINNATUa, 

plays  a  eonspicttous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
fortictdarly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 
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nent  of  the  tlairaa  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  519.  (Niebuhr,  vol  iL  note  927.)  Tm 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  in  porerty  bj  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iii.  13)  has  no  fonndaiino. 
(Niebuhr,  iL  p.  289.)  In  a.  c.  460  he  was  91e- 
gaily  appoints!  consul  suifectus  in  the  xwm.  oi  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iiL  1 9 ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  '295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  was  abondoDvd. 
(Liv.  iu.  20,  21.) 

Two  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  Older  to  deliver  the  Roman  oonsnl  snd 
army  firom  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xriii. 
4  ;  Cic.  de  StmeeL  16,  who  however  refers  the  stoiy 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  livy  (iiL 
26-29).  The  inconsistenciei  and  impossibilitia 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr 
(iL  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  ai 
altogether  fiibulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comi^  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whoae  eridenee  hit 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  wu 
charged  with  fiilse  witness.  The  aocused  vent 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Exe,  de  SaU.  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  viL  15.)  In  &  c.  450  Ciiv 
ciunatus  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iiL  85.)  In  the  dispute* 
about  the  kw  for  opening  the  conaulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures^ (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  &C.  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  ne  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurius  MaeliaSi 
(Liv.  iv.  1 3^15.)  This  is  the  hist  event  leoorded 
of  hiin. 

2.   L.    QuiNCTIUS    L.   p.    L.  N.    ClKCINNATirs, 

son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  &  c  433. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamercos 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17 ;  Diod.  xiL  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Lir.  iv. 
35;  Diod.  xii.  81),  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QuiNCTIUS  L.  p.  L.  N.  Cincinnatus  Pbn- 
Nua,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-biw  of  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  b.  a  431.  Iu 
Uiis  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidos. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  fiither-in-Iaw. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  sepaimte  a^ 
mies  against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cindnnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xiL  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  comnuuM- 
ed  against  the  Veientians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  l^gatus  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  £•  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatiana.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-condaet 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators,  PoitB> 
miua  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41*) 
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4.  Q.   QuiNCTIUll    L.    F.   L.   N.    CiNCINNATVt, 

contnlar  tribune  in  B.G.  416,  and  again  in  405. 
(Liv.  iv.  49.  61 ;  Diod.  xiiL  84,  xir.  17.) 

5.  T.  QI7INCTIU8   CiNCINNATUa  CaPITOLINOB, 

consular  tribune  in  b.  a  S88,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praeneatmea,  he  waa 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  deddve  nctory  over 
them  on  the  banka  ^  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captored  nine  towna.  (Lit.  ri.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
Diod.  XT.  23,  86;  Eutrop.  ii.  2;  Featoa,  a.  v. 
Triau.) 

6.  ll  QuiNCTiua  CiNCiNNJ  rvs,  coniular  tri- 
bune in  &  c.  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
37  7  y  when,  with  hit  colleague  Ser.  Sulpieius,  he 
miaed  the  nege  of  Tusculnm,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  neariy  made  themieWea  maatera.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
3l>,  33 ;  Diod.  xw,  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  QuiNCTiua  CxNciNKATUS,  consular  tribune 
in  a.  c  377.    (Liv.  vi.  82.) 

8.  Q.  QuiNCTius  CiNciNNATVB,  oonsular  tribune 
in  D.  c.  369.   (Liv.  ri.  36.) 

9.  T.  QuiNcnus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
eonsukr  tribune  in  n.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  aa  we 
ha>Te  the  surnames  Cinciniutns  C^itolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Faati,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennua  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)        [C.  P.  Bi.] 

CrNCIUS.  1.  M.  CiNCius,  pnefect  of  Piaae 
in  B.  a  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  66.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cindus  Ali- 
mentue,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiNciua,  the  procurator  or  haxM  of  Atti- 
eus,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  letters. 
{Jd  AtLi.  ly  7,  8, 16,  -JO,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  arf  Q. 
Fr.  u.  2,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 

8.  CiNCiiTS,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.     (Tac.  Aim.  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  {Ku4a9\  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  pasaage  {ds  Oar, 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  tne  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  ueir 
country.  Polybius  (xviL  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweepng  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Thessalians.  (Comp^  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
Ckers.  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)  [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (KiWof^,  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrrnus,  king  of  Epeirtis.  He 
waa  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  deoree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus  prised  bis  persuasive  powen  so  highly,  that 
**  the  words  of  Cineaa  (he  waa  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  citiea  than*  his  own  anns.^  He 
was  also  fiunous  for  his  conversational  powera,  and 
Bome  instances  of  his  repartees  are  stifi  preserved. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  waa  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cioero  {CaL  M(^.  18)  and 
Fhttarch.  {Pyrrlu  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
V^n.huB  long  and  activel}';  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomiae  tha 
Tactica  of  Aeneaa  (Aelian,  Tad.  1) ;  and  thia, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cioero  refers  wb^n 
he  speaks  of  Cineas*  books  ds  re  milium  (ad  Fam. 
iz.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  aays  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refera.  The  historical  writer  refened  to  by  Stiabo 
(viL  fin.  p.  829)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  fiunous  nasaage  in  his  life  is  hia 
embassy  to  Rome,  witn  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  (n.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  fiivour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re* 
jected.  (Plut.  Pyrrh,  18 ;  Diod.  Eace.  Vatio.  xxiL ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  vis.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  ahould  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Samnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  ail  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samm.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  waa  the  need,  and  such  the  penuasivenesa 
of  Cineaa,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clav- 
OIU8,  No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  tnat  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b.  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  aliout  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  waa  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  condude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  n^otiutions  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn,  Fragm.  xL)  Ci- 
neas waa  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  hia 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  .tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrk* 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master^ 
fortune  set  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  tlie  kinff*B 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
fovourites.  [H.  G.  L.} 

CINE'SIAS  (Kivi}<r/at),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Bun, 
163)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Olor. 
Atk.  5),  and  may  perha|»  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  (Bibl,  Graee,  iL  p.  117),  from  confomid- 
ing  him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot  ap.  Sekol.  ad  Arittopk.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  fother, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. (See  Dalechamp,  <ui  Atkat.  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  **  Gorgias**  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (i.c;) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  hi^  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  wrii^r,  Pherecrates  (<^.  PlttL 
de  Mua.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music  ,  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  ^fjMroKdfarras.  (Ntdt, 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372—1409),  he  is  intt> 
duced  aa  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Oljmpus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  region,  a  fiesh 
supply  of  *^  rambling  odes,    air-tost  and 
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beaten**  (cl«po9onfrovf  ml  vifMKinn  dyotfoXiCff, 
eomp.  Ariatot  Met  uL  9.  §  1).  Bat  he  pretented 
nmny  nlient  points,  beeidea  the  chamcter  of  his 
poenia,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaens  tells 
us  (zii.  p.  651),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  fiir  the  sapport  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  {Av,  1578)  caUs  him 
^tfpfvoy:  hence,  too  (Aon.  1455),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  feUow-roffue,  Cleocritos  ;  and  in  a  fiagment  of 
the  rripvTMiis  (c9>.  Atken,  U  e.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hadea. 
(Comp.  Stiattia,  op.  Atkm,  L  e, ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
loe^  and  the  authon  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  aatire  waa  fnzniiJied  by  hia 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  ezceaaiTe,  and  hia 
▼ery  pro6igate  life ;  and  we  laam  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  (<iq>,  Aikem,  L  c.)»  who  himaelf  attacked  him 
in  two  orationa, —  now  loat  with  the  ezoeptiaii  of 
the  fra^ent  here  referred  to, — ^that  not  a  year 
passed  m  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  scon 
by  the  comic  poetSw  He  had  his  revenge  howerer; 
for  he  snooeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  &  c. 
SdO)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,as  fer  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  dediniog  ever 
since  the  Arehonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  hia 
pLiy  called  <' Cinesias.**  (Schol.  ad  Arid,  Bam. 
404;  Fabric  B^.(7ra«L  lip.  497;  B6ckh,PtibL 
Koom,  ofAtktnM,  bk.  ill  ch.  2*2 ;  Clinton,  snbannis 
406,  588,  557.).  From  Lysias  also  (op.  AthemXe,) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perison.  ad  AeL  V»  H,  iit  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Aristapk.  U.  ee. ;  Pint,  de  Svpent.  10  ; 
Harpocret.  and  Suid.  a  9,  KaniolBLS.)      [£.  £.] 

CINOE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  dty  of  the  Treviri  (TV^om,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  waa  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
natiTe  city.  (Caesi  B.  O.  r.  5,  65 — 68,  tL  8.) 
Caesar  (B,  O,  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentidi  Britons.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINOO'NIUS  VARRO.    [VjLRBa] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Poroponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  Sb  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Senrius  Sulpidus.  [T.  CAiaius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  25.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Jarolenus.  (Dig.  86,  tit.  1.  a  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  waa  kter  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Comeliua  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  87-84  ;  but  may  hare  been  his  son.  [Cxnna, 
No.  5.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Cinna  Magnna, 
consul  in  A.  D.  6,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  {de  Clem,  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  **  quod  nostra  jurisconsulto  minime  oon- 
venit,**  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvins  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX* 
JOce.  iL  p.  148.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CArrUT.US,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Capitol.  AaUm,  PhiL  5 ; 
Antonin.  i.  IS.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
aC  a  patri':uin  fiunily  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA. 

1.  L.  CoRNsuuB  L.  F.  Ciima,  eonaol  in  il  c 
127.    (FastSk.) 

2.  L.  CoaNBi.im  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cinma,  son  ef 
No.  1,  the  femoos  leader  of  the  popolar  psztr, 
during  the  abaenoe  of  Sulla  in  the  Eaat.   (b.c87 
— 84.)    He  waa  praetorian  legate  in  the  Manic 
war.    (Ci&  fta  FoaL  16.)     In  &  c.  87,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  tako  the  command  againit 
Mithridatea,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  eonml 
with  Cn.  Octaviua,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing.     (Pint  SiM»  10;    Dion  Cass.  Frag.  117.) 
Yet  Ciuna^  fint  act  as  consul  was  to  impoch 
SulU  (Cic.  m  Cat.  iii.  10,   Brut.  47,   7V»e./)iip. 
V.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  b^gan  hia  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
dtiacna,  diiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  56  old  tribes,  wbeiefls 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  ei||ht  tnhes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  66,  66 ;  Cic.  FkU^  viii.  2; 
Yell.  Pat  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  prD> 
posed  to  recall  Marina  and  hia  party.    The  other 
consul,  Octaviua,   waa  ill  fitted  to  oppose  tbe 
energy  of  the  popular  leaden  (Pint.  Mar.  41, 42, 
Serlor,  4);  yet  Sulk  bad  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa- 
viua waa  able  to  defeat  hia  opponenta  in  the  fMam, 
and  Cinna  iied  the  city.    He  waa  soon  joined  by 
SertofiQS  and  othera,  who  aaaiated  in  raising  the 
Italiana  vgainat  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome ; 
fer  which  the  aeaate,  by  nnconatitntiondly  depos- 
ing him  from  the  oonanlate,  had  given  him  a  v«ry 
specious  pretext.      Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
marched  npon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Mariua,  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  aea-aide ;  and  to  hia  life  more 
properly  belong  the  aiege  and  a4>tnre  of  the  dty, 
with  the  maaaacre  of  SuUa^  frienda.    [MABiira.1 

Next  year  (b.  c.  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  mads 
tbemaelvea  consula ;  but  Mariua  dying  in  January, 
waa  succeeded  by  L.  Yalerius  Flaccua.  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  MithridatM,  hoping  therebyalao  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaocua  was  killed 
by  his  l^gatus  C  Flavins  Fimbria.  (YelL  Pat.  ii. 
25 ;  Appian,  B.  C  l  76.)  In  b.  a  86,  Cinn« 
entered  on  hia  third  oonaulate  with  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
nse  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  retun 
and  take  vengeance  on  hia  enemiea ;  and  the  next 

Sear  (  &  a  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consols, 
e  fulfilled  hia  threat.  Cinna  bad  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundiaium,  and  aent  part  of  it  acrors  to 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  ho  aet  feot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  reat  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  aroae,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  ha  was 
slain.    [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold* 
ness  was  akin  to  raahnesa,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing  s  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorioi, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  hia  troopa.  Yelleiui*i 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetial  than  tree, 
(ii.  24.) 

5.  L.  CoBNBLius  L.  P.  L.  N.  CnfNA,  son  of  Ka. 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  SuUa  (a.  c  78); 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidns  in  iisr 


■  CINNA. 
Itui,  ba  went  with  H.  Perpanu  to  join  Sortoriu 
in  SiaiiL  (Snot.  Caa.  S;  Pint  Serk  IS.)  Caxtti, 
hi)  bTOtbec-ia-Uw,  wiiliing  to  nuke  uk  of  him 
■gtiiiHl  the  pnitjr  of  the  Huule,  pmciunl  hi>  nai\ 
bora  exile.  But  hii  bllicr  had  been  proicribed  bf 
Balta,  ud  javng  Ciima  wat  bf  the  lawi  of  pra- 
•Eription  nnabls  to  hold  olGoe,  till  Caeur,  vben 
dictator,  had  them  npnled.  He  wn  not  elected 
praetor  till  B.  c  U.  By  th^t  time  he  had  becane 
ditsoDteated  with  CaeiBr'i  govenunent ;  aod 
thoa^  be  would  not  join  the  con^nraton,  he  ap- 
proTod  of  theii  act.  And  n  great  vw  the  rage  of 
the  mob  agBinot  hiiD,  that  natBithetanding  he  wa* 
pnetor,  the]'  neulj  murdnred  him ;  \a,y,  thej 
did  murder  Helvina  Cinna,  tribone  of  the  p1eb4. 
vkom  thef  tniitook  hi  the  pnwtor,  though  fas  wai 
at  the  time  nlking  in  Caenr'i  funeral  prDOMtion. 
(P1ut.Sn/.  IB,  Ca«.6H;  Suet.  Cba.  £-2,  86,  &c| 
VaL  Mai.  ii.  9.  %  1.)  Cioera  praiaw  him  for  not 
taking  anj  pioTince  (Pii/^  iii.  10);  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  coiu|nntora  gare  him  the 
choice,  for  the  {vastor  doea  not  eeam  to  have  been 
a  very  diiinteieoted  penon.  He  manied  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeiua  Magona. 

4.  CiNNi,  ^bahly  brother  of  the  laat,  wttmI 
ae  qnaeitot  nnder  DoIabeUa  asaiiul  Brutna.  (Pint, 
BnU.  2b  i  Cie.  Pkil^.  z.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  ConifZLiDS  CiNHA  MiONua,  ion  of  Ho, 
S,  and  tberafon  gnndaon  of  Ponpey,  whence  he 
noeirod  the  lamaiDe  of  Hignoa.  Though  he  dded 
with  Antony  agunat  OctaTJiu,  he  wet  preferred 
to  ■  piieatbood  by  tlw  nonqnenr,  and  became  coo- 
aol  in  a.  n.  6.  (Senec  lU  Cltm.  L  9  ;  Dion  Caw. 
Ir.  14.22.)  [H.  0.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  ocenta,  in  the  btrta  at  CXaa, 
•n  BMet,  MnuMaa,  and  trienlea.  A  •pecdmen  of  one 
!•  giTto  below:  tlie  obnna  rnmaDti  tb*  bead  of 
Janu,  the  laTtraa  the  prow  Ma  diifk 


CINNA,  C.  HE'LVIUS,  a  poet  of  oouddetahli) 
nmoim,  waa  the  eoDtemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  CatuUua  (CatulL  x.,  ler.,  eiiii.)  The 
year  of  bii  birth  ii  talally  nnknown,  but  die  day 
of  hii  death  it  generally  mppoeed  to  be  a  mattar 
df  oonunon  DOtoriely  ;  (or  Suetoniu  (Can.  Si)  in- 
formi  ui,  that  immediately  after  the  fbneral  of 
Jalioa  Caeaai  the  rabble  nihed  with  fin-biandi  to 
the  hmaea  of  Bnitna  and  Caatiui,  but  haying  been 
with  dilGeulty  diiTen  l>ack,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helriui  Cinna,  and  miitalcing  him,  from  the  re- 
■emblance  of  name,  for  Comeliui  Guns,  who  bat 
Ifaa  day  befbie  had  delirered  a  Tiolent  harai^ue 
i^ainat  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
apot,  and  bore  about  hi*  head  ituck  on  a  ipear. 
The  lamo  itory  ig  repeated  ahnoit  in  the  lame 
wordi  by  Valerini  Haximui  (ii.  9.  f  1 ),  by  Ap- 
pian  (fi.  C.  ii.  147).  and  by  Dion  Cauiui  (xUt. 
BO),  with  tb'i  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Heliiua  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeiana,  and 
Baetonini  himKlf  in  a  prenona  chapter  (£0)  had 
■K>ken  of  Helviui  Cinna  aa  a  tribnne,  who  waa  to 


marrj  whom  he  plfAeed  and  aa  many  ai 
in  order  la  make  aore  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likeviaa 
(Caa.  OS)  telb  ui  that  Cinna,  a  Mend  of  Caeaar, 
wu  torn  to  piecee  under  the  lUppoiitlDa  that  ha 
wBi  Cinna,  one  o(  the  conapirMora.  None  of  tha 
above  authoritiei  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet  \  but  Plutarch,  ai  if  to  nipply  the  omiuion, 
when  relating  the  circumitancei  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Bnitui  (c  20),  eipready  doKiibce  the 
Tictim  of  thii  unhappy  blunder  u  wontriiiii  irip 
{ifr  3J  111  Ki'wai,  rurrtiiiii  dnlp  — the  reading 
Tro\FriKii  diTfci  being  a  conjeetunj  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  icholan  have,  with  few  exception!,  con- 
cluded that  Helrim  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  pe> 
iahed  thua,  waa  the  lame  with  Helviui  Cinna  the 
poet  I  and  the  itory  of  hia  dream,  aa  narrated  by 


Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
neiike  and  J.  II.  Vow,  cefluo  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  theae  perunegea,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulliei  render  the  poiition  nnlenable. 
He  boildi  almoit  entirely  upon  two  linn  in  Vii:gir* 
ninth  eclogue,  which  ia  commonlf  auigned  to  B.  i:. 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neqne  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nee  diccre  Cimui 
Digna,  aed  argutoi  inter  itrepere  anaer  aloree, 
arguing  that,  lince  Variua  waa  alive  at  Ihit  epoch, 
Cinna  mnit  have  been  alive  abo  i  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  bono  other  than  Halrioa  Cinna; 
and  that  inaamudi  at  Helviu  Cinna  waa  alive  in 
B.  c  40,  he  could  not  have  been  maideled  in  B.  <v 
44.  But,  atthongh  tha  concluiion  ia  undeniable  H 
we  admit  the  premiu*,  it  will  be  at  once  leen  that 
theae  forni  a  chain,  each  •eparate  link  of  which  ia  a 
pure  hypothetii.  Allowing  that  the  dale  of  the  paa- 
toml  hai  been  correctly  filed,  although  ihit  cannot 
be  proved,  we  mn«l  bou  in  mind — 1.  That  yaro 
and  not  Vario  a  the  reading  in  every  MS.  Z 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  eipreiuon  in 
'  |ht  have  been  uied  with  pep- 
who  had 


DUght  have  bei 
feet  propriety  in  nluence  to  any  bard  « 
been  a  contempacarT  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
'dead.  3.  That  ve  have  no  right  to  awert  dogma- 
ticaUy  that  tiie  Cinna  of  Viigil  mutt  be  C.  Helvina 
Cinna,  the  &iend  of  Catnlluh  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  ii  not  abaolulely  certain  that 
Helviui  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helviui  Cinna  tha 
poet  were  one  and  the  ame,  at  all  evenli  Ihii  opi- 
nion reata  upon  mneh  itrongcr  evidence  than  the 

The  grant  work  of  C.  Helviui  Cinna  wa*  hie 
Smyrna;  bnl  neither  Catullna,  by  whom  it  if 
highly  extolled  (xct.),  nor  any  other  anoent  writer 

E'vM  ua  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  wbject,  and 
iDce  the  varioua  apectuationi  in  which  critice 
have  indulged  reat  upon  no  boiii  whataoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  hiatoiy  of  the 
adventuret  of  Smyrna  the  Amaxon,  to  whom  the 
fiunoui  city  of  Ionia  aaciibed  ita  origin;  otfaeti 
that  it  waa  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonit 
and  with  the  legend  at  Mj/rrla,  ouierwiie  named 
Smi/ma,  the  iace*tDani  daughter  of  Cinyrai;  at 
all  event*,  it  certainly  wa*  not  a  diama,  ai  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilian  ba*  dreamed ;  for  the 
fragmenti,  abort  and  unntit&ctory  aa  they  are, 
■uffla  to  demonitrste  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
•tyla.  TboK  conxiat  of  two  diajoinled  hexametera 
Sc2 
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CINNAMUS. 


preterved  by  Priscian   (ti.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Krehl)< 
tnd  the  Scholiast  on  JuTenal  (ri.  155),  and  two 
eonsecntiTe  lines  given  by  Serrius  {ad  Virg,  Gtorg, 
i.  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  fiur  as 
melodious  Tertificatton  is  concerned. 

Te  matutinus  flenton  oonspezit  Eons 

£t  flentem  paulo  Tidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcr. ;  Qnin> 
til.  X.  4.  §  4 ;  Serr.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg,  Ed, 
ix,  35 ;  Hor.  A,  P,  S87,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cmq.;  Martial, 
JCpujr,  X.  21 ;  QelL  ziz.  9,  13 ;  Sueton.  de  lilustr. 
Ommm.  IK.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  PropempHeon  PoUkmu^  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  b.  a  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthtni  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed  the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c  44>  and  until  that  fiust  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Charis.  JnatU.  Oramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (da  fl- 
itittr,  Oramm.  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabict  in  Oellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellus  (s.  w,  CfypeaL  eammt), 
are  quoted  from  the  **Poemata**  and  *'Epignun- 
mata**  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  infoned 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amntoria.  (TWrf.  ii.  485.)  (Weichert,  Poetor. 
Jxiiin.  Rdiqu,)  [W.  R.) 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (*lMCi^f  Kfyra- 
l*oi)y  also  called  CI'NAMUS  (K^cMiof),  and 
SrNNAMUS  (Srmi/Liot),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Bysantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  one  of  the 
^  Grammatici  **  or  ^  Notarii  *^  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  neariy  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  aflairs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wars  in  Asia  as  w^  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Eviro^t^  twv  KaroftOt^fidrttv  r^  fiaica- 
piTr;  /9a<7(Ac7  Koi  vt^vpoytnnfr^  Kvpi^,  *lwdrKff  r^ 
Kofivriv^^  Ka)  dtfu/jryritris  rw  ifpaxBivrw  r^  dtuSift^ 


CTNNAMUS. 

MaM>vi)X  rf  KojurqiY  woofButu  Istifnn  /Jarilisf 
ypoftfutrat^  Kiaw^M^.  It  is  divided  into  sU  bosks, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  tiie  aevesrtk, 
being  not  finished :  it  ia  not  known  if  tlie 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  bat  as  te  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Pans  edition  fonns  the  csd  ef 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mnrilatfd, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  aceoont  of  the  sicfe  «f 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manoel  in  ll76w  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  BCaonel  died  (I  IMX 
it  is  almost  certain  that  be  finished  the  histaiy  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  o£  the  ktter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  aa  it  wobU 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  nenjciicaia- 
staoces  connected  with  the  conduct  of  &  Oie^ 
aristocracy,  and  eapedally  of  Androoieaa  ConiBe- 
nus,  afkennnds  emperor,  during  the  short  r%b  «f 
the  infimt  son  and  snecessor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  IL 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  cob. 
dse  account  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joaones,  aad  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  ManosL 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  CSb- 
namus  records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  nm 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  aflairs;  and,  being  himsdf  a  attpfr 
man  who  took  part  in  the  adminiitiatiQii  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  esi- 
peror  Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sab- 
ject,  and  never  sacrifices  leading  cucomstaneea 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  waa  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalitiea  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Tnika. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popea, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  histoneal 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedioes 
and  dry  investigation,  and  produdng  toe  eflEect  of 
a  pownful  speech.     He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  ia  joetly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  ag^unst  the  Latia 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  mack 
^ess  than  Nicctas  and  Anna  Comnena.    His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  bat  he  is 
Yery  far  from  making  a  romantic  h^o  ot  him, 
as  Anna   Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexia. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;   he  ia  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  eventa  as 
are  indifierent  to  him  personally.     In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Bynntine  Graek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  dear,  except  in  aonw  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  riieto- 
rical  figures  or  poetical  ornaments  dT  more  show 
than  bmuty.    This  defect  also  is  eommon  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  Uter  Greeks  from  the 
dassical  models  left  them  by  their  forefiithers,  be 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  foith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disdple  of  such  masters.     His  work  wiH 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  hisU 
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•dilion  u  (liBt  of  ConicliD*  ToUiui.  with  a  l^iin 
tntulation  and  lome  auCAa  of  no  gnat  cvnieqiMnce, 
UtiMht.  I6S2,  4t(i.  Tolliui  dedicated  thit  edi- 
tion, wbicb  hediTided  into  tburbooki,  to  theilatci 
ei  litRchc,  and  in  hit  pretaca  piia  a  brilUuiC  ds- 
■cription  of  tba  litenry  meriti  of  Cinnamui.  The 
•Mond  edition  it  that  in  the  Pari*  colleclion  of  the 
B.inmKnet  bj  Da  Cange,  pobliibed  U  Parii,  1670, 
foL,  togvtlier  with  the  deempljoii  of  tbe  chiucb  of 
Sl  Sophia  at  Conitantinople,  by  Paului  SileutiK- 
-"—    and  tliB  editor'*  nolei  to  Ninphonu  Bryen- 


laConu 


ii  diridad  i, 


book*.  Du  Conga  comelad  tbe  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  tranilation,  tnch  of  the  note*  of  Tolliiu  aa 
were  of  aome  importance,  and  itn  eicellent  philo- 
logieo-biitorical  eoimnentuy  of  hii  awn  ;  be  dedi- 
caced  hi>  editioD  to  the  miniitei  Colbut,  one  of 
the  prinripa)  pntectoia  of  the  French  editon  of 
the  Byuntinee.  Thi>  edition  hai  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1738,  foL  Cinnamui  hii 
lately  been  pnbtiihed  at  Bonn,  1 836,  Sf  o^  together 
with  Nicepbntu*  Biyennina,  by  AnguliK  Hctneke; 
tbe  work  i>  divided  into  leTen  booka.  The  editor 
give*  tbe  I^tin  tnuitlallon  of  Dn  Ckoge  reiiaed  in 
•ereral  initancei,  and  the  JuebcM,  dedieationa, 
and  eonunentaiiei  of  TolHiu  and  Du  Gauge.  (Hon- 
kilt,  1/t  Scr^.  BjxaHl.  Oraie.  p-filS,  &c;  Fa- 
bric. BOL  Grate  Tii.  p.  733,  Ac;  the  /^ifbMi 
and  DtdieetiixH  of  TDlliui  and  Dn  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatina,  ih  Fuilu,  p.  U,  Ac)  (W.  P.] 

Cl'NYRAS  (Kirfpor).  a  bmoiu  Cyprian  hen. 
Aooordii^  to  the  oonunon  tradition,  be  waa  a  waa 


ii  hniily,  the  Cinyradae. 
<Pind.  P3&.  iL  ati.  4c :  Tac.  HiM.  ii.  3 ;  Schol. 
ad  HhootI.  I  \t)9.)  Tadlui  deeoibea  bim  0*  hav- 
ing come  to  Cypnia  frum  Cilicio.  from  whence  he 
intiodacsd  the  wonhip  of  Aphndite ;  and  Apolki- 
doiu  (iii.  14.  §3)  too  calla  him  a  Kn  of  Sandicui, 
who  had  emijnaled  from  Syria  to  Ciliejo.  Cinytae, 
after  hii  arrival  in  Cypnu,  fonnded  the  tcwD  of 
Paphoa  Ha  wu  marned  to  Hethame.  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  HTcral  childicn.  One  of  them  «u  Adnnii, 
whom,  according  to  lome  traditiona,  b«  begot  hd- 
wiltingly  in  on  inceaUoni  intemmne  with  hit 
own  daughter,  Smirma.  He  afierwardi  killed 
himMlf  on  diecoveruig  thit  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  68,  Hi  i  Antonln.  Lib.  34  (  Or.  Afet  x. 
310,  &c)  According  (o  other  tiaditioDi,  he  had 
pinniiad  to  atiitt  Agamemnon  and  tbe  Oreeki  in 
their  war  againat  Troy;  bnt,  aa  he  did  not  keep 
hi>  word,  he  wai  oirMd  W  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  Ten^ouKO  apon  him  by  entering  into 
a  eonleet  with  hun,  in  wbkh  be  waa  defeated  and 
aUin.  (Hom.7i.ii.90,  with  the  note  of  EnMath.} 
Hit  danghicn,  fifty  in  nnmber,  leued  into  the 
■ea,  and  were  nwlamorphoeed  into  alcyonea,  H* 
U  aba  deKribed  at  the  founder  of  the  town  Oi 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprut.  (PUn.  H.  N.  i.  31  j  Noun. 
iWo-j..  liii.  4M.)  [L.S.] 

CIU3  (Km),  a  ton  of  Otympot,  from  whom 
Cint(Pniu)  on  the  Proponlia  derirvd  iti  iiainL-,  ai 
he  wat  beliered  in  have  led  tbithvr  u  bend  «{ i-.,W 
dUu   (roui   Milettu.   (Scbol,  ad  Tk.<Kiii.  liii.  UOj 


I  ColchJL 


[US, 


Cl'PlUS,  a  perton  who  gave  riee  to  the  pro- 
verb "  HDD  omnibut  doimio,"  wat  called  Pura- 
rnKAoa  liofofiyx'^'i-  becaoia  be  pretended  to  be 
■alnp,  in  order  to  give  bcility  to  hit  wife*i  adul- 
lery.  (Feetni,  i.  v.  A'oa  oaunlM  dormu  ;  Cic 
Old  Fam.  vii.  21.)    There  in  two  coini  BMont 


ClPUSorCIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  I 
praetor,  to  whom  an  eitniDrdinary  prodigy  it  atld 
to  have  happened.  For,  aa  he  wat  going  oat  of  the 
gatee  of  the  city,  dad  in  the  palndamentum,  honu 
■oddaniy  grew  out  of  hia  head,  and  it  wat  nid  by 
tbe  baraq^oee  that  if  be  ratomed  lo  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  bat  leM  thit  thonld  happeit,  be 
impoted  volnntary  exile  opoo  himiBl£  (VaL  Max. 
V.  G.  g  3  ;  Ot.  Mi.  it.  565,  Ac  {  Plin.  //.  A'.  li. 
37. 1.  45.) 

CIRCB  (Klfwn),  a  mythical  nrcereet,  whom 
Homer  callt  a  laip^locked  geddeaa,  a  daughter  of 
Melioe  by  the  oocanid  Pene,  and  a  liatar  of  Aeetei, 
(00.1.  IbS.)  Shelivad  in  theiikndof  Acaeat 
and  when  Odyieeua  on  bit  wanderinoa  came  tu 
her  ithuid,  Circe,  after  having  changed  teveral  of 
hit  companioni  into  pigs,  became  to  much  otUehed 
to  the  uafortunate  hero,  that  be  wot  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wiihed  to  leare  ker,  the  prevailed  upun  him  tu 
detceod  into  the  lower  worid  to  conault  the  teer 
Teintaa.  Afiai  hit  return  tntm  thence,  the  et- 
plained  to  him  Iba  dangert  which  be  would  yd 
have  to  wuWuUa,  and  then  dumieted  him.  [  Oil. 
lib.  I.— lii.;  ooenp.  Hygin.  Fall.  125.)  Her  dee- 
cent  it  differently  deecribed  by  the  poete,  for  tome 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aiimpe  (Oqih. 
Argom.  1215).  and  othara  adau^Iar  of  Aeetea  and 
Hecate.  (SchoLad,^}>ol'aa.7f*od.iii.200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Meaiod  {Tiaas.  lOll)  the  became  by 
Odytteua  the  mother  of  Agrina.  The  Latin  poeu 
too  make  great  uie  of  the  ttory  of  Circe,  the  aor- 
cerett,  who  metamorpbaeed  Scylla  and  Picnt,  king 
oftbe  Aiuonioni.    (Ov.  Afe<.  liv.  S,  &c)    [L.  S.\ 

CIKRHA  (Klfl^),  a  nymph  from  whom  tba 
wn  of  Cirrha  in  Phocia  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name.  (Paua.  t.  37.  g  t.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'SPIA  OEMS,  plebeian,  vrbich  came  otigiu- 
ally  from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hemiei.  An 
ancient  tradition  miated  that  Cia[Hua  I«eTUt,  of 
Anagnia,  oune  to  Rome  lo  protect  the  city,  while 
Tallui  Hoaliliui  waa  engaged  in  the  tiege  of  Veil, 
and  that  be  occapied  wilE  hit  forcet  one  of  the 
two  bill*  of  the  Eaquilino,  which  wat  called  aAer 
him  the  Ciqiiut  mom,  in  the  tame  way  at  Oppiut 
of  Tiuculum  did  the  other,  which  tma  likewiia 
called  uftet  him  the  Uppiui  mont.  (Featut.  ..  m 
Hj'liutontii,  Ci/jiim  muu  ;  ^'bT.  L.  L,  v.  M,  (d. 
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Mitller,  where  tlw  name  it  alio  written  0$tpem 
and  aipiM.) 

No  persons  of  this  name,  however,  occnr  till 
the  Teiy  end  of  the  repablic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Labvus  :  for  thoee  whose  somame 
b  not  mentioned,  see  Cxspiua. 

CrSPIUS.  I.  M.  Cupiua,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  57,  the  year  in  which  Cioero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  actiTe  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  fiither  and  brother  of  Cispias 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cioero*s  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  Uw-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pias was  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  {ambitus),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  fitvour.  (Cie.  pro.  Pkme,  dl,  pod  red. 
in  Sen.  8,  dto  Sett.  85.) 

2.  U  UiBPius,  one  of  Caesar*k  oflkers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt. 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevtts,  whom  Planens  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cioero  in  &&  48.  (Cic.  od  Fam.  z.  21.) 

8.  Cnntn,  a  debtor  of  Cioero'k  (Cic  ad  AtL 
nL  24,  ziiL  38.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  aa 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (KMTo-ff^r),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
fiither  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Heeabe. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  295,  zL  228;  Eorip.  Hee,  8 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Virg.  Am.  viL  720;  Serv.  adAen.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (ApoUod.  IL  1.  §  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  z. 
817.)  (L.S.) 

CI'SSIDAS  (Kiao'Oku),  a  Symcusan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysins  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta,  (b.  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Arohidamus  in  his  suioussfiil 
attadc  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  ezpedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
Ms  march  towards  Laeonia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assUtance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Aroidians  and  Aigives.  The  remit 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  ktter  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  ''Teariess  Battie.*"  {Xen.ffeiL  viL 
1.  S§  28*32 ;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wemsdorff'a  Po&ae  Latini  Mi- 
norea  (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antkohgia  LaUna 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Eo.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  tne  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius,  one  of  the  professon  at  Bonrdeauz,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  oommeiporated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  {Prof.  Burttig,  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  bom  at  Sjrracnse^ 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compare*  him 
to  AristarchuB  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  hia 
poems,  written  at  an  eariy  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonide*.  Citerins  afterwards  settled  at 
Bonrdeanx,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 
CITHAERON  {KiBatf^),  a  mythical  king  in 
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Boeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  bdieted 
to  have  derived  its  name.    Once  when  Heia  vas 
angry  with  Zena,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  ts 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plataea,  the  daaghtei 
of  Asopus.    Zena  followed  his  connael,  and  u  hs 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hoa, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  finnn  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  diBeove^ 
ing  that  it  was  a  statue,  became  lecondled  to 
Zeus.     (Paua.  iz.   1.  $  2,    3.  g  I  )      Respectziig 
the  festival  of  the  DaedsJa,  oelebiated  to  eom- 
memorate  this  event,  see  Dioi,  of  AmL  e.9.  [L. &! 
CI'VICA  CEREA'LIS.     [Cbrbaus.] 
CIVI'LIS,  CLAUDIUS,  was  the  leader  of  ths 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.  d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  whs 
bad  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  iihmd 
which  is  formed  by  the  montha  of  the  Rhensi 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maaa).    The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  lied  the  Ramans  to  oilli- 
vate  their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  •»> 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britaia, 
uider  the  eariy  emperon.    When  Rome  gave  vf 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Gennanic  origin,  be* 
gan  to  feel  a  hope  of  settiBg  themselvea  free.    Ths 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legatee  furnish- 
ed the  nrovocation.     It  was  out  of  anch  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilia  spruBg.* 

Julius  Panlus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothenf 
of  the  Batavian  royal  nee,  and  ezceUed  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishmentSb  On  a  frhe 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fonteins  Capita, 
put  Julius  Panlus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  68,  and  sent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  wheie  he  wst 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  waa  afterwaidi 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitelliua  he  becsne 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  dcmandeA 
his  punishment  (Compare  Tac.  HiaL  i  59.)  Ht 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
front  He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Scftorius,  Uks 
whom  he  had  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  sayi 
Tadtua,  with  greater  mental  power  than  ia  eommoa 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  ezecution  of  hii 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under,  the  pretence  of 
sapporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
undentand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Oermanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  VitellinB^s  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purine,  and  who 
remained  steadfaat  to  his  cause  to  the  verr  h»t 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vfqwsian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldieia  of  treasonable 

*  In  the  following  narrative  it  ia  neoeasary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  C^snaaa|r,pro> 
periy  so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  ths 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whkh,  from  their  popola- 
tion  being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  called 
tke  Genumiee  (Germania  Inferior,  and  Germaois 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Ge^ 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  (HitL  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  JnJinsy 
and  so  do  oUier  writers.  (Plut  EroL  25,  p.  770: 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  if  possibly  mfanti 
Frontin.  Stmt.  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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eonninoiee  at  Ae  jtrogiMs  of  the  insurreetion  on  the 
Rhine.  (See  etpeciaUy  Tacit  HiaL  \w.  27.)  Thus 
Gvilis  wu  uiged  by  a  letter  from  Antomna  Primoa, 
nod  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeoniua  Flaocos, 
to  prevent  the  Gennan  Utfions  frnn  mmytliing  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  ^tellins»  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appeanmoe  which 
Civilis  himself  resoWed  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Yitellins, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Bataviana,  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  eonunand  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiAil  boys  were 
seised  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Bataviana  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chie&  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefiites,  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  sucoessfuL 
The  Canninefiites  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief ;  and 
be,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  b»> 
yond  the  Rhine^  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire finm  their  forts.  Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
&tes,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themsdves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  fimnd 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Cimninefiites,  Frisii,  and  &ttavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  nudst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tnngri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  tend; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  wfre  Batavians,  who  ovenowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.  Civilis  followed  up  his  vie- 
tory  by  tending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manies  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  uiging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Germanies  and  Gauls.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germanies,  who  had  secretly  en- 
coursged  the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupercua,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  Civilis  gave  him  battle;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  a^  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castni, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
fates,  who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  bock  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  eflfect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennius  Gallus,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
march.     Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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amy  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
earned  his  fc^owers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  ti^en  refuge  in  Vetera  Castia,  to  in- 
dnoe  them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refiisal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufiis,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  tlie  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  DiUius  Vocula.  The  dusensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[HoRDBONius  Flaccur  ;  HsjixNNius  Gallus  ; 
Du.Liua  Vocula.]  Civilis,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  fiur  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romansii  His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
fum  in  their  £uth,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it  The 
efiort  fiiiledi  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  a.  d. 
69,  before  the  batUe  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [  Vbapa8ianu&] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanur  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffsction  in  the  envoy *s  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximns,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister*s  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  ala^  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  VocuU,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  <h  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  bhuned  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  hitter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  ci4>tives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  feet, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castia,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  firom  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  V» 
tera  Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa- 
ralysed by  new  dissensions  [HoRnxoNius  Flag* 
CU8;  Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis ;  but  Mmie  of  thm,  ndlying  under  Vocnk,  re- 
took Magontiacimi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (a.  d.  70), 
the  war  aanimed  a  neth  and  more  formiidable  chap 
racter.  The  newi  of  the  death  of  Vitellint  exas- 
perated the  Roman  loldien,  encouraged  the  inmr- 
genta,  and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Oauls ;  while 
a  ramour  was  moreorer  circalated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  appraaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civilis,  whose  hut  renmant  of  dissimulation 
was  necesaarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
liufi,  gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Voenla.  [Clabiu- 
c'lTs;  Tutob;  Sabinus.]  The  besiefled  legions  at 
Vetera  Castim  eould  now  hold  out  no  longer;  they 
capitnUited  to  Cinlis,  and  took  the  oath  to  ike  em- 
pire of  tks  Oault  {in  verha  OalUammy  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Oermans,  probably  not  without  the  conniTanoe  of 
(}ivilisb  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  perfenned 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  luflered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  ^erm.  31.)  Neither  Civiiis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batavians  took  the  oath  m  verba 
GaUiarttM^  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civiiis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civiiis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civiiis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labbo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  theaOiance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
fiiiled,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.     [Sabinub.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallus  [Cbrxalis;  Gallus.] 
The  insuxgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civiiis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Ckwdius  Labeo;  Clauicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[TcTTOft ;  Valsntinus.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civiiis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civiiis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevaiied, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy^s 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Roma»K  {  but  Civiiis  and  Ckissicus  still  made  a 


bfive  stand.  The 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  ilHfwIwi  a  bedy 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  af^  aahuiitling  to  Fafaios 
Priscns,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  aoeert 
attacked  their  foimer  allies.  Having  iwiewed  his 
army  from  Gemmny,  Civiiis  encamped  at  Veften 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  nwrehed  with  iaaeasftd 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eagerbr  a  dadaivehBtde. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cenalis  gamed  the  victsiy 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  aa  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Gennans  escajped  acnaa  ths 
Rhine.  Here  Civiiis  was  joined  by  reinfo 
from  the  Chaud ;  and,  aftor  making*  ^^^ 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  efibrt  whkh 
partially  snooessCul,  to  hold  Ida  gmmd in  thei 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  dieted  bj  Cefvalis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Kmisanries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  oflers  of 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  Cirilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  bat  to  sor- 
render.  He  obtained  an  inttfview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vabalis.  The  Htdanj  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  coai- 
menoement  of  his  speedi.  (Tae.  /ftst  iv.  12-37, 
64-79,  V.  14-26.  Joseph.  BOL  Jisi  viL  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Case.  Ixvi  S.)  [P.  a] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythieal  beings 
(Ov.  Mei,  V.  140,  xiL  879.)  [L.  S.J 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  ampersr 
Didius  JuIianuB  and  his  wife  Manlia  Sfanttfla, 
She  was  married  to  Comelins  Repentinos,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flavins 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upoa 
her  fiither*B  accession,  and  was  deprited  of  h  at 
his  death.  Her  efiigy  appears  upon  eoins,  hat 
these  are  of  great  rarity,  (^paitiaa.  JeHam,  &«  •; 
Eekhel,  vol  vii.  p.  161.)  [W.  ILJ 


CLA'RIUS  (KA^fMos),  a  surname  of  ApoUo, 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  dares  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
lonians.  (Paus.  viL  S.  §  1,  ix.  S3.  §  1 ;  TaciL 
Afm.  ii  54 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642 ;  Virg.  Amu  iii. 
360 ;  comp.  HuUer,  Dor.  li.  2.  §  7.)  Ckrins  also 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (icAapor  or  nXii- 
pos^  AeschyL  Suppl,  360).  A  hifl  near  Tegm  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Pans.  viiL  53. 
§  4.)  [L.  S.J 

CLARU8,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  &- 
mily  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aenu 

1.  C.  SspTious  Clarus,  a  brother  of  Nou  *J, 
and  an  undo  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Epis^es,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  **quo  nihil 
veritis,  nihil  simpliciiis,  nihil  candidiua,  nihil  tide> 
lius  novit.**  (£p,  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny  V  Rpia- 
tles  are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,  16,  vii.  28,  viii.  1  ). 
f'larus  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorin  by  Ifa- 
drian,  but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterward^ 
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having,  like  mmt  of  Hadrian*«  other  friends,  in- 
eurrod  his  suspicion.  (Sparttan.  Hadr,  9,  11, 16.) 

2.  M.  ERuaus  Clarus,  brother  of  the  preoe- 
ding,  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  canses.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Clams  who  took  and  burnt  Selenceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  ▲.  d.  1 1 5 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Enicins  Clams,  who  was  consul  suSectus  with 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  year  of 
Tnijan*s  death. 

3.  Sbx.  Erucius  Ci.arus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  fnend  of  Pliny,  who  <^tatned  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  tatm  dmom^  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaeetorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  ApoUinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvasaing  for  Erumua 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep, 
ii.  9.)  A.  Oellina  speaks  of  him  as  a  oontempo> 
mry,  and  says  that  he  was  most  deroted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  leara  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  piaefect  of  the  citr,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (OelL  vL  6)  xiiL  170  "^^ 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
team  from  Spartianus  (S&mt.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
A.  D.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Sererus.  One  of 
Pliny^s  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  hiuL 

4.  C.  Eruciuh  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigitnm  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s-  8. 

5.  C  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  193,  with  Q. 
8osins  Fako.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  coneuU,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day*  (Dion 
Tass.  Ixvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  FerHn,  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  vacant  Uirone,  Severas  wished  Clanu  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  fiilsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Chirns,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integiity  of  Claras  might  giv^e  an  i^jpear- 
anoe  of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  diignoeful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9 ;  Spartian. 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Tnvir,  was  prefect 
of  an  o/a  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  anny  on  the 
Rhine,  under  ViteUius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hi$i.  ii.  14), 
.  and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  df  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
border^  and  opposed  the  Qennans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac.  HuL  XV.  87.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius*s  death  reached  Oaal  (a.  d.  70),  then  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefo  of  Oaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  reoovexy  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  Hordiokius  Flaccus,  when 
messengers  bqg;an  to  pass  between  Civilis  and 
Claasictts,  who  was  still  commanding  an  u/ia  of 
Tievinuis  in  the  army  of  Vocula.    He  was  des- 
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cended  from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
Nua,  aLingon.  They  met,  with  some  Trevirana 
and  a  few  tJbii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippiuensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  tlie  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  l^ons, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Oaula.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crash  it.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  Uie  conqpi- 
raton  to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  mareh 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castia. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  pkwe,  when  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Noveainm.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldien  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny ClassicnB  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilins  Longus,  who  murdered  VocuUu  Claasi- 
cus  then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldien  to 
take  the  oath  to  ike  emptre  of  Oaul  (pro  itmno 
CkUUarum),  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  wont  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldien 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  reUted  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  alter  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  h»t  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi.  (Tac.  Hid.  iv.  54—79,  v. 
19—22.)  rp  Sb.1 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ten  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  a  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.^  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  Uie  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  &  c;  246.  (Ldv.  xix. ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii,  l.§  4 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  2 ;  Gell  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  Now 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Cbuidius  Caecua.  Her  fiune  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybela 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayere  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  inoontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  oilling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Oy.FaaH^ 
iv.  305,  &c ;  Cic.  de  Harusp,  Regp,  13 ;  Val.  Max. 
id.  §  11;  PUn. /f.  M  vii  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  I9J, 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  nuirried  to  Pacuvius  Calavius  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Clavlia  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
Apfk  Claudiiu  Pnkha  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
TMtal  ▼iigini.  (Cic.  firo  Oaelio^  14;  Val«  Max. 
T.4.  §6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stenuna,  No.  31],  lister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Oraochas.  (PluL  7V6.  Graeck.  4.) 

6.  Clauuia  [Stemma,  Na  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Polcher  [No.  29],  mairied  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  (Cic.  pro Dom, 'd-2.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodins  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  L  9),  married  Q.  Maicius  Ret.  (Plat.  Cie* 
29;  Dion  Caas.  zzjit.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publioa.  (Plat. 
Oie.  29 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  nmnber  of  suteri  Clodius  had,  see 
Dramann,  vol.  u.  p.  374,  &c. 

ft.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
th«E.(Cic.pfx>CW.15.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
teUns  Celtf  y  but  became  infiunoas  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic  /.&  1 4 ),  which  lo  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  (ad  AtL  ii  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sodden 
deaUi,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
Daring  her  hnsband^s  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publios  against  him,  and  daring  his  exile  annoyed 
his  femUy.  (Pro  Cad.  20,  adAtL\u\l\  Plat  Cfe. 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelios,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  instH 
gated  Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  AnleteSy 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself 
Craasus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelios, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  char 
racter,  and  chaiges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Pablius.  (Pro 
Cad,  14—20,  32.)  The  nickname  Qnadraidairia 
was  often  i4>plied  to  her.  (Pro  Cad,  26 ;  QuintiL 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Botfvis.  (Ad  AtL  it  9,  12,  U.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  b.  a  44. 
(Ad  Alt,  xir.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Qodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
IfUeuUns,  before  his  election  to  the  ooiiAilship  in 
11.(174.  (Pint  Z^Hca^  21,  84,  38;  Varr.  A  ii 
iiL  16.  §  I.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datie  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  B.a  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (Plot  lAtculL  34,  38 ;  Cic.  pn>  MiL  27,  ad 
Fam.  I  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  Fain.  ii.  13,  iiL  4,  11 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
mted  from  her  in  b.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  AtU  xiii  9,  10,  Br^  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodu  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  neva  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pemsinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Aug,  62  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulchea,  lived  in  the  ici;a  sf 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  fw  tU 
accusation  of  Agripfuna,  she  was  btought  to  uial 
by  Domitius  Aper,  and  eonvicted  of  adttUay,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  easpivac  (Tac 
Ann.  iv.  52 ;  Dion  Caas.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  lut 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  oeeait  in  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Soetooins  (CUf^  12) 
JuKiA  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Jaaiiu 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Calignh,  aooordiqg  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Iriii.  25)  in  a.  D.  35.  (Tac  Jm.  vi. 
20,  45.) 

16.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Qse- 
dius  I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  UrgnlaniOiL  (Sect 
CUmd.21.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  FkB- 
tia  UigulanilU,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claodias  I. 
and  his  freedman  Boter  (Suet.  damd.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  bis  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  young.    (Suet.  Ner.  35.)  [aP.  M.] 

CLAU^DIA,  daughter  of  Crispos  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Oothicus,  wife  of  Eutropius,  mother 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantine 
the  Great     (Trebell.  Poll.  damd.  \  3.)     [ W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  OENS,  patrician  and  pkbeisn. 
The  patrician  CUudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  sod 
came  to  Rome  in  b.  a  504,  when  they  were  recesT- 
ed  among  the  patricians.  [Claudiur,  Noi  1.]  The 
patridaa  Cbuidii  bear  various  sumaroeo,  as  CbrcM, 
CkiwUx^  Ckniho^  Cnuns^  Puieker^  RegillMm^  snd 
Sabbnuy  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  i^pUcaUe 
to  all  of  the  g«ia,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  Bat  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  fiimiliea,  an  so* 
count  of  all  the  patridan  Cbuidii  is  given  undei 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  thoae  with  the 
cognomen  Nuio,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Cbuidii  are 
AsBLLUB,  Canina,  Cbntumalus,  Cicbro,  Fla- 
MBN,  and  Mabcbllus,  of  which  the  last  is  by  fitf 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  prids 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  oom- 
monalty.  *^  That  house  during  the  course  of  oeD> 
turies  produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one.  In  sU 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  ot 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hudness  of  heart.^  (Niebulir,  voL  L  p.  599.) 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  d 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Suet<m.  Tib.  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  raembos  ol 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  (/•«•) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  CUudius  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adop^ 
ing  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  afterwiuds  ths 
emperor  Nero.  (SueL  doMd.  39  ;  Tac  Awt,  xii. 
25.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  last  sf 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodowu 
and  his  sons  Arcadias  and  Honorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  latis' 
fiictorily  established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas,  corroborated  by  an  allusion  in  ^idomui 
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ApoQimiu  {BfritL  ix,  IS),  and  oeruin  expraiaions 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  £^,  ▼.  3,  i.  39,  56).  It 
htm  been  maintained  by  icnne  that  he  wae  a  Oanl, 
and  bj  othen  that  he  was  a  Spaniaid;  bnt  neither 
of  theie  potitiona  is  rapported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  oTidenoe,  while  the  opinion  adtanoed  by  Pe- 
trardi  and  Politian,  that  ne  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  finom  Uieir  confounding  the  Florm- 
HmuB  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Raptmt  Proferpimu^  and  who  was 
pra^eetui  iir6»  in  A.  D.  386,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorsnt  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Clandian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  896,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyrio  en  the  consulate  of  Pn>- 
binus  and  Olybiius.  He  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Greciui 
for  the  Roman  muse.  {BpitL  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  yean  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absent  from  Rone, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(de  Oms.  SUHak  igamL  28X  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  leceiTed  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above^  We  say  y)er,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  natnrwy  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  escploits  of  Theodoeino,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  evefy  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  hia 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  ousband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  fevour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  A  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  wei%  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosin^  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Foram  of  Tmjan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Notanits 
and  Drilmtmgf  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  hitter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine : — 
Cl.  Claudiani  V.  C.  Cl.  Clauoiano  V.  C 

TRIBUWO  IT  NOTABIO  INTBR  CITSRA8  VIOBNTnS 
AltTSB  PRABQLORI08I88I1IO  POVTARDM  LICIT  AD 
MUfOBJAM  SXIIPITBRNAM  CAMCIKA  AB  lOOBM 
acltlPTA  SUFnOIANT  ADTAMSN  TWTIlfONU  GRA- 
TIA OB  JUDKD  8UI   FIDXM  DD.  NN.  ArCADIUS 

XT  Honorius  FiLiciaanu  ag  DocmaiMi  impx- 

RATORB8  SBNATU  PBTXNTX  8TATUAM  IN  FORO 
DIVI  TraJANI  XRIOl  OOLLOCIRIQUX  JUSaXRUMT. 

The  close  of  Claudian^s  career  is  enrdoped  in 
the  Mime  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  i)  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  eiuuity  of  the  powerful  oud  vindic- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  prpvoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seised  the  opportunity  of  revenxe, 
has  been  adopted  by  Oibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  mcapable  of  proof — first,  that  by  Piarimf 
whose  indefiuigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethaigic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lios,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refen  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad* 
dressed  to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  fiwquent  controfwsy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  ia 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  8C 
Augustin  (de  CSv,  Deit  v.  26),  who  dedares  thai 
he  was  **  a  Christ!  nomine  alienns,**  and  of  OrocinBi 
who  designates  him  as  **  Poeta  quidem  eximivs 
sed  pa^us  pervicadssimus.**  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  ezpna- 
sion,  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  {uL  CcmM,  Hcmor,  96),  is  manifestly  firivolons^ 
and  the  Ontk  and  Latin  nymns  appended  to  moat 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscienoe  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indiffiurenoe  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  bnt  we  have  certainly  noUiing  to  adduce 
agmnst  the  positive  assertieni  of  his  Cuistian  conr 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  ClaudiaB  now  extant  are  the  fol* 
lowinj^ :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  HoBorins  lespectiTely. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptiala  of  Honorius  and  MariR. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinns  and 
Olybrius,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  TheodosiuSb  5.  The 
piaiies  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  vrife  of  Stilicho :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Fkvius  Mallius  Theodonia.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Pislladins  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  agunst  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  \\»  De 
BeUo  OUdomeot  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Oildo.  12.  J)e  BeUo 
GWioo,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Ooths, 
concluding  With  the  battle  of  Pollentta.  13.  /fap- 
tH8  Pfx>9trpmae,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epie 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Oigantomaehia^  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perimps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  bma.  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  pnyer,  imploring  for- 
ffivenefls  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
mscribed  **Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectum 
Praetorio,**  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief^  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  1 7.  Eidylha^  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Phoetupp^  Hydrix^  Torpedo^  Nilus^  Afoffmes^  Apomue^ 
De  Pm  Fruiribus,     1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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■ioDB]  pieces,  in  Ontk  u  well  as  Latiu,  compny 
hended  under  the  general  title  of  Epifftammata,  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  amoug  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  hate  obserred  above,  certainly 
murious.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  **Laude8  HercuUa;'"  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  ntmiber  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
braehycataleetic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriambie  trimeters  acat&leetic. 

It  will  be  at  onoe  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  laige  ]Mt)portion  of  the  whole  worics  of  Clau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  fipom  eaui  other  in  form,  beloi^  essentially  to 
one  dass  of  poema,  bdng  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  Uie  same  spirit,  all  are  dedamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  profetMedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
fovourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Viigil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
•trsins  were  addressed  to  veiy  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  enteiing  upon  some  theme  aj^or 
rently  for  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compiled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  bene&ctor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  api»«ciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  adnunistered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
**  purple- bom**  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  Ihe  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  fonn  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  folly  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  stcndily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  scmiething 
shoiild  be  left  unpraised,  naturaUy  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  fonnal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  aivued,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendeied  the  taak 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  tA  the  author  ia  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  ieel  dis- 
posed to  adinire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ugliness  ol 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
fidsehood.  It  was  indeed  hud  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  gnsp  of  its  feeble 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  foEoed  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  yean  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis- 
dom and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blaaon  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  enciicle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Bdium 
QUeUmiemm  and  the  BdUtm  QeHoum  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
fonnation,  we  discover  at  once  that  many  fecU 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  othen 
distorted  and  fidsely  coloured ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fiddity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  inddents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  fiwt  that  pieces  eompoeed  undtf  snch 
drenmstances,  to  serve  such  temporazy  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  lead,  studied,  admirNl, 
and  even  hdd  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.   Nor  can  we  hedtate  to  pranmincc 
him  a  highly-gified  man.    Deeply  versed  in  aU  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  sdioob,  pnssfsiing  a  most 
extendve  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  phvucal  world,  of  the  l^ends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  mond  and  theological  qwculatlons  ef 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  thf  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adohtion  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  fiaslung  flood  of  rhetoric.    The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  evrth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolliqg  hia  patron,  the 
prinoe,  and  thdr  satellites;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demona  and  furies  with  all 
the  horron  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormenton  of  a  Rufinus,  and  all 
nature  is  nmaacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  imagi-s 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  defemiity 
of  the  eunuch  consuL    Hia  diction  is  highly  bril- 
liant, although  sometimes  shining  with  ue  glitter 
of  tinsd  omammts ;  his  similes  and  illnst»ti'>its 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  bat  the  niarita  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  vidUe.     His  venification  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety  ;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  altlioii|;h 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.     His 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect;  and  althouiiii 
the  minute  critic  may  foncy  that  he  detects  msme 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  faaid,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statins  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  aa  their  equal     His  povr«n 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  descr^tion.     His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combifung  the 
softness  and   rich  glow  of  the   Italian  with    the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  schooL 
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We  have  at  yet  laid  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
PrtMerpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  meet  fitTonmble  estimate  of  liit  genius,  £ar  here 
at  least  it  had  &ir  and  free  scope,  nntrammded  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
But,  although  these  canses  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  fioniliar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  penisal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  diflerent 
members,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  charaeter  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  gnmd  in  itseli^  is  injudi- 
ciously handled ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  straggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sens^ 
ble  suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudinn,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  i^wakened ;  no  cord  of  tendemew  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  Uie  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects:  they 
nmy  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the  I 
hot  springs  of  Aponns  are  described.  The  Feiceii- 
nine  verses  dispbty  considerable  lightnees  and 
fliaoe ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
rew  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
■ot  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vieenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  fiuthful  representation  of  the  MS. 
firom  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed. at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletus,  4to.,1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSB.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponns,  and  the  Oigantomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenitts,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Gamers,  is  the  firat  which  con- 
tainx  the  Linden  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  Lans  Christi, 
and  Muacula  Christi.     The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinus,  16mo.,  1671,  induding  the 
notes  of  Dehrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthiua,  Franci  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654* 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  complet^  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Gesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  fer 
the  best  which  has  yet  appealed  la  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst  1/60,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L^  Kifinig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Getting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  fiirther. 

The  **  Raptus  Proserpinae**  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  **  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinaeTragoediae  duae,**  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketelaer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  yean  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  priuteiy  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
Svo.,  Loud.  1817 ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit  [  W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAouSiorofl  the  autlior  oi 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  li.  p.  447 ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seeroa  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  whidi  are  ad- 
dressed *^  to  the  Saviour,**  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  ParaUp.w^AjUhoL 
Oraee,  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  {JtiaU  Bed.  L  19)  mentions 
as  fionrishing  uSoder  Theodosiua  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408—450.  The  G^^oNlomooiUa,  of  whwh  a 
fragment  stUl  exists  (Iriarte,  CataL  MSS,  MairU. 
Pb215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Rcrniaa 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  viroui  Tomtov,  *Ani{)ip§ov,  BiipvroM, 
Nixolos,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Anik  Gmee. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P,  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDn)IUSMAMERTUa 

[MAMSIlTUa,] 

CLAU'DltJS,  patrician.  [Claudia  Gbns.] 
1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rboillbnsis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilnm  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausns 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAodSios),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followen  to  Rome.  (b.  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  iL  16,  iv.  3, 
X.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15;  Sueton.  716.  1;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24,  xii.  25 ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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R^giUenni,  Cot.  b.  c.  49& 


I 

%  App.  Cland.  Sabinna, 
Coi.  &  a  471. 

4.  App.  Cland.  Cnssoi,  Decemyir  b.  c.  451. 

I  


I 
a.  C.  Cland.  Sabinttty 

Cos.  B.  c.  460. 


h.  App.  Ciand.  Cmasiu, 
Tnb.  Mil.  &  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud.  Cnaraa, 
Trib.  Mil  B.  c  403. 


ft 


L  C.  Claad. 


6.  P.  Cbud.  Crama. 


8.  App.  Cland.  Ciaam, 
Diet  &  c.  362»  Coa.  b.  c  549l 


CxiMna,  Diet  b.  c.  837. 

I  
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10.  App.  Cland.  Caecna,  Cenn  &  c  312. 

I ^ 


11.  Appw  Claad.  Cindex^  Cos.  Bi  a  964. 


.CLPnlcber,        14.  CCL Cento.        16.  Tib. 


12.  App.ClCna-        18.  P.CLPnlcber,        14.  CCLCcnto, 
•na,Coa.&c268.  Coa.B.c.249.  Cot.  b.c  240. 
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Neio.  Qnin^. 


17.  App.  Cl  Pnlcbar, 
Cofl.  B.  c.  212. 
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18.  Clandia  Qninta. 


(a  a.  Cento.)? 


19.  Clandia.  Mar-    20.  App.  CL    21.  P.  CL  Pnlcher,    22.  C  CL  Pulcher,        23.  C.  CL     24.  Ap^  a 
ried  PaeuTiua  Pnkber.  Coa.  &  a  184.  Coa.BLC.177.  Cantou  Ctrt& 

Calarina.  1  I 

25.  App.  CL  Pnkber.  Married  Antiatia.        26.  C.  Cl.  Polcber,  Coa.  &&  130. 

i 

27.  App.CLPnldMr.      38.  CCLPnlcki 


20.  App.  CL    80.  Clandia.    81.  Clandia. 
Pnlcher.         VeataL 


Tib.  Gneehna. 


82.  a  CI.  PulebflR,    83.  Appu  CL  Pnkber  (?) 
Coa.  B.  &  92.  Interns  b.  c.  77. 


35.  App.  a.        36.  C.  CL  Pnl-        87.  Clandia. 
Pnlcher.  cher,  Prae-  Married 

I  tor  &  c.  73.  M.  Philippns. 


84.  App.  CL  PoldM^ 
Coa.  B.  c.  79. 


88.  App.  Cl.  Pnl-        39.  C.  Q.  Pol-        40.  P.  Clodius       41.  Clodia.  42.  ClodU.  43.  Clodii. 
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deieendants,  and,  in  his  consnlahip  (b.  c.  496), 
shewed  great  severity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Lit.  ii.  21, 23, 24, 27 ;  Dionys.  vi  23, 24, 27,  80.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commonB  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Lir.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  oitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Socer,  in  a  c.  494  (Dionys. 
vi  69,  &C.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus.  (Dionys. 
Tii.  47,  &c.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysins  (yiiL  73, 
Ac)  to  tak«  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias.  According  to  Pliny 
{H.  N,  xxxY.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Belbna). 

2.  App.  Claudius  Afp.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rb- 
0ILLBN8I8,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  b.  a  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
▼iii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  Uie  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aeqnians 
and  Volsdans.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  ommtd.  the  execution  of 
the  agnrian  law  of  Sp.  GMsiiia,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial 
(Liv.  ii.  56-61;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-^4;  Nie- 
bnhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

8.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rboil- 
LBN8I8,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  b.  c.  460,  when  Appius 
Herdonius  seised  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  law.  (Liv.  liL  15 — 21 ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  tiie  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  hiw  de  Avmiino  pMiocmdo,  (Dionys. 
X.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsnocessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.iiL  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iiL 
40 ;  Dionys.  xi.  7-1 1 .)  His  remonstFances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdraw  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appina,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Hoiatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xL  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuldus,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
!Liv.  iv.  6.)  Aooordiuff  to  Dionysins,  however 
xi  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crarsus  (or  Crassinus) 
RsoiLLBNSis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap,  Qaudiua  Ap./.  Af,  a.  Cramn, 
Regiil,  Sabtma  11^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  iL  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  li.  c.  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
CHine  one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
bectune  paramount,  and  he  so  fiir  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  bv  Vii^nius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii  33, 
35--58;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  deoem  viral  legislation,  see  Diet,  of  Ant,  t,  v. 
TViWve  TabUt. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  deccmnr,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  &  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36  j 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.     (Liv.  vi  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  vol  ii  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3--6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
raply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veil,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spofl  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.   (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Chassotus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
par^ularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  dea^  of  the  consul 
GenuciuB,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vL  40—42,  vii 
6,  &&,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augun  having  pronounced  his  appointment  inndid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  wss,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  v.  Cabcvs,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  vras  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  de  SeneeL  6,  Tune,  Diap.  v.  38  ;  Plut.  Pyrrk. 
18,  19  ;  Diodorus,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn,  10.) 
He  was  twice  curnle  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed, 
V.  72),  and  in  b.  c.  312  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
laige  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  indodlng 
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•T«n  the  Moa  of  freedinen.  His  list,  however,  was 
•et  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plan- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appias  continued  in  office  as  sole 
eensor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  tliem  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (Lir.  iz.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46 ;  Suet.  Claud,  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  N,  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  ai  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavins,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  tegia  aeUomeB.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  ^Liv. 
ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  AquaetL  5  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  303—309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  laige  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  voL 
iii.  pp.  294 — 31 3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  retigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retsin,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest (Idv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  fofiowing  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad atM.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate,  (Liv.  x.  11 ;  Cic.  BrvL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  conunand- 
ed  at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 
X.  1 7  ;  Orelli,  Itucr.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volnmnius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnitet.  (Liv. 
z.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nitcs.  (x.  31.)  He  was  onoe  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  L  c.) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cin«w  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero^s  time.  (Liv.  xiii. ;  Cic 
liriti.  14,  16,  De  S&neeL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  1 9.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  aathor  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  TWe. 
Disp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  firagments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viii.  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus, «.  v.  Cuprum,)  Itf  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  UsurpaUorabus^  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Adionu  which  Flavins 
published.  [Flavjus.]  (Pomponius,  /%.  i.  2. 
§  3(>.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
{Cv:.  de  Senect,  11.) 

1 1.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudbx,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs.     fSenec.  de  Drtv,  VUae^ 
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13w)  He  was  elected  consul  b.  c.  264,  snd  ons- 
naaded  the  forces  sent  to  the  aasistanoe  of  the 
BUnertini.  He  eflected  a  hnding  on  the  cosst  d 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Caitbsgi- 
nians,  luui  raised  the  siege  of  Meesana.  After  s 
repulse  fiom  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsncceasftil 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  sitd  le- 
tnmed  home.  (Polyb.  L  11,  12,  16;  Saetmi) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Grabsus 
(or  CiULsaiNua)  Rupus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  hist  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  oonsnl  &  &  268.  (FsiL 
Sic.;  Veil  Pat  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  PvLcan,  tht 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  aamame,  was  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  mon 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  chancteris- 
tics  of  this  fiunily.  He  was  elected  consul  in  a.  c. 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinfonetlM 
troops  at  Lilybaenm.  In  defiance  of  the  aogones, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  hu^ 
bonr  of  Drepana,  bat  was  entirely  defeated,  with  tk 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polyb.  L  49,  &c ; 
Cic.2)ei>fM».  i.  16,  ii.  8,33;  Schol.  Bob; » Oic. 
p.  337,  ed.  OreU.;  Liv.  xix. ;  Suet  m  2.) 
Claudias  was  recalled  and  eonunanded  to  appoint  s 
dicUtor.  He  named  M.  Claadius  Glycias  or 
Olicia,  the  son  of  a  fireedman.  bat  the  nominatioD 
was  immediately  superseded.  ( Suet  TiL  2 ;  Fasti 
Capit)  P.  Clandins  was  aoensed  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybhis  (I  52)  and  Cicero  {ii 
Nai.  Deor,  iL  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (SchoL  Bob.  /.  c ;  VaL  Msjl 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunderstorm  which  happea^ 
stopped  the  proceedings ;  bnt  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  sarvire 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  b.  c  '246; 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  Itt 
kilfed  himself.     (Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Cbntho  «r 
Cknto,  another  son  of  No.  10,  waa  consul  in  a  c 
240,  intenex  in  217,  and  dicutor  in  213.  (Fsiii 
Cap. ;  Cic  Tme,  Ditp.  i.  1,  BruL  18 ;  Liv.  xxil 
34,  XXV.  2.) 

15.  Tia  Claudius  Nsro,  fourth  son  of  N^ 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet  Tib.  3 ;  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  of  hii 
descendants  is  given  under  NxRO. 

16.  Claudias  Quinqux.     [Claudia,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  n.  Phlchxi, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  n.  c.  217-  (Uv.  xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tn* 
bune,  and  fought  at  Caimae.  Together  with  ?• 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  eommand  hy 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusinm.  In  215  he 
waa  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  reto  ^ 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  hit  eflbrti  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  firoB 
his  connexion  with  the  uarthi^giniana,  were  uo- 
sucoessful.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  zxiv.  6,  7) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  sf 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marceuns.  (xxiv.  10i 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viii  3,  6,  9),  bar 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Leontioi. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Folviu* 
Flaocus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  Sie  dose  of  bii 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  anotbtf 
year.     In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Off* 
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he  received  a  wotmd,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
iiieflRectuaUy  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Folvios  took  on  Uie  Oapiuuis. 
(Liv.  xzv.  2,  22,  41,  zxtL  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyh.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quinta.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.     [Claudia,  No.  3. J 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchir, 
•on  of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  Mnred  aa  military  tribane  under 
T.  Qttinctius  Flamininna  in  Ofaece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  85,  36,  zxziii  29,  zzziv.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serriug  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antioehus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Acilius  Glabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  oomitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33 — 39.)  In 
1 76  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  1 89  be  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20J  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  pknting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  ac.  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istria  fell  to  bis  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consols  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
freah  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  inarched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  oomitia,  he  returned  to  L^ria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (^  10 — 18 ; 
Polyb.  xxvL  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribane  under  P.  Lidnius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  excludjB  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  sgreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe----thH  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  8.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cbnto,  probably  the  grand- 
ion  «f  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
nuuie  himself  master  of  Chalds  in  £uboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed iirperson  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxL  14,  22, 
&C.  i  2iOnar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  2,'i. 
was  aedile  in  n.  a  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gaioed  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  ThesMly,  and  quieted  the 
disturtmnoes  which  prevailed  diere.  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  HostUius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  [Uyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,1-2.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Puix:hxh, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  b.  &  143,  and. 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Sahissi,  an  Alpine  trib&  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaed.  7;  Dion  Ca^s.  Froffm,  Ixxix.  Ixxx.;  Oros. 
V.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  ne  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  CUudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  (o  the  capitoL  (Cic. 
pro  Ckuel.  14 ;  Sueton.  Tib,  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxxiv.; 
Pint  7V6.  Gruoch.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Granshus,  and  in  b.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands  (Liv.  Epii, 
58 ;  Orelli,  InBo:  No.  570 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
A€miL  38 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  19.  /  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  B.  C,  i.  1 8.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatns* 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10 ;  Pint.  Tib.  Gracch,  4.) 
Cicero  {BnU,  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement  He  married  Antistia. 
[ANTISTL4,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.c.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.   (Cic.  de  Leg,  iii.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  fether  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  &ther*s  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic.  pro  SeoMT.  ii.  32.)  In  b.  c.  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  affrarian 
Uw  of  Sp.  Thoritts.  (Cic.  de  Oral,  il  70.)  He  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  fecetious  disposition. 
(Cic.  de  Orai.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4,] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No^  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulchbiu,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  16,  Vcrr.  ii.  49;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  b.c.  100  as  one  of  those  wha 

So 
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took  up  arnis  against  SaturniniiA.  (Cic.  pm  Rah,  7.) 
In  90  he  was  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
brated by  him  elephants  were  for  the  fint  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin.  Ji»N.  niL  7*  zzzt.  7; 
VaL  Max.  it  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  pni«tor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gaTo  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  Uieir  patranus.  (  Verr,  it.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (FatH  Qg>.)  Cicero  (BnU,  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  poiaessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c. 
87.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janiculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marias,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  (Appian,  B.d.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  hh 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrez  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatins  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilitts  LepiduSb  (SalL  Froffm,  lib.  I.) 

34.  App.  Clavdius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship 
(Cic  pro  Pkme,  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  I  103.)  Hq 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Li v. 
£^.  91;  Flor.  iii.  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchxr,  iqpparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Inaer^.  No.  578.)  When 
cunile  aedile  he  celebrated  Uie  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  ds  Hamq>,  Rup.  12.)  In  B.  c.  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  AinoL  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  b.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  E^fiL  79.) 
Ckudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  bis  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  {Cic  pro  Dom,  31,  82.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  asainst 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut. 
SmUo,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
A.  R,  iu.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  Uie  Me- 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har, 
Rexp,  12.)  In  B.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut. 
Crau,  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  EpiL  95 ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulohbb,  eldest  son  of 
Nc  35  ( Varr.  R.  R,  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  Oh. 
Dw,  m  CmoL  p.  109,  OreU.)  In  70  he  served  in 
Xsia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullos,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  LuculL  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  Dom,  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  im  orat.  ta 
Ctod,  gt  Our,  p.  338,  OreU.)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  be 
was  made  praetor  without  fint  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile.   (Cic  /.  r.)     As  praetor  (ii.a57)  be  pre- 
sided in  trials  for  extortion^  and  Ciccra  expicMH 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Qmntas,  who  ha4 . 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (AdAtL  iiL  17.)  Thragk 
Appioa  did  not  openly  and  in  person  vpfom  Om- 
ro*B  recall  (Cic  ad  Fam,  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  coup,  fn 
Dom,  38),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  tbe 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Publios.     He  placed  at 
his  disponl  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  hired,  snd 
alone  of  the  pfaeton  did  nothing  on  hehslf  of 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  tiM  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  {GcproSejt 
36,  39—41,  M  P^oii.  15,  pfo  MU.  15,  pogl,Rid. 
m   Sem,  9,    ad  AIL  iv.   I— 3;     SchoL   Bok  f 
307,  OrelL ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)    Next  year 
he  was  pRmraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  psid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Lnca.   (Plut.  Cbes.  21 ;  Cic 
ad  Q.  F»  ii.  6,  15.)     In  b.  c.  54  be  was  chosea 
consul   with   L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns.    (Cses. 
B,  (7.  V.  1;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Throogh 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  rpconcihation  mt 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  thoa|b 
his  attentions  to  the  hitter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  bv  avarice.  (Cic  ad.  Q.  F. 
ii.  12,  ad  Fam.  I  9,  iiL  10.)      When  Gabinios 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  ss  hit 
accuser,  in  hopes  uat  his  silence  might  be  booght, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  thsi 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose- 
cuUon.  (Cic.  <u^  Q.  i^.  u.  12, 13,  iii.  2 ;  Dion  Cms. 
xxxix.  60.)    Similar  motives  a|^>ear  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Pomptinus  in  his  dsim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  16,  «<  Q.  f  .  iiL  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  hia  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  c(Hnpact  which  he  and  bis  cot- 
league  entered  into  with   Cn.  Domitins  Calvinm 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  tbe 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a-picee, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  brii^ 
forward  fiJaa  witnesaet  to  prove  that  laws  hsd 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  colleague 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects   the  administrstion  of  the  provinces  to 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proeonsals.     The  whole 
afl&iir,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  eomitia  were 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic.  odAtL  iv.  18,  15,  16, 
ad  Q,  Fr.  iii.  I .  cap.  5.)   Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
curiata.  (Ad  Fam.  I  9.  %  26^  ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §  12.) 
He  reached  his  proving  in  July,  a.  c.  53,  and  go* 
vemed  it  for  two  years.  His  mle  meaxs  to  havebeea 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vi.  1« 
ZiS^ad  Fam,  xti  4,  comp.  ill  8.  $  5-8.)  He  nsde 
war  upon  the  mountaineen  of  Amanus,  and  soms 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  lor  dsim* 
ing  a  triumph.    (Cic.  ad  Fenu  liL  1,  2 ;  Eekhei, 
iv.  p.  360.)     Cicero  wrote  to  him,  whUe  in  hit 
prorince,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  (^d 
Fam.  iiL  1 );  but  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displesr 
sure.    He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  biis 
other  marks  of  disrespect      His  displeasure  wsi 
increased  by  Cicero*s  countermanding  some  of  hia 
directions  and  reffulations.    (Ad  ^bm.  iii.  2 — 6,  7« 
8.)    Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  ebum  by  ss 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dobibellx 
(Ad  Fam.  iii  9,  viiL  6,  iii  11.)     As  witnevet 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  him* 
self  again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cioara  {AdJ'\tm, 
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Ki.  10,  romp.  viii.  H,  ad  AtL  rl  2.  %  10.)  Throngh 
the  ffXtfitioas  of  Pompey,  Brutui,  and  HoitMiaiiiA, 
h<*  WM  aoquitted.  (Ad  Fam,  iu.  11,  BrmL  64,  94.) 
He  WM  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  tke  oeaaor- 
■hip,  and  a  chazge  of  briberj  was  brought  againtt 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  (Adf\a»H,  iii  11,  12.) 
He  was  choaen  eentor  with  L.  Pin,  B.a  60.  (For 
IU1  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appiua  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  protecutions  to  which  it 
gave  riae,  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viiL  1%  ad  Q.  F,  u. 
13.)  Appiua  ezerciaed  hia  power  aa  cenaor  with 
aeveritv  {ad  Fam,  viiL  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  ae- 
veral  nrom  the  lenatei  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallttst.  ( Dion  zL  63 ;  Aenm.  ad  Hor.  Serm, 
i.  2.  48.)  Appios,  by  his  eonnezioii  with  Pom- 
pe  J,  and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  maiched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  AtLix»\,i  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  (jkeeoe  aa  his 
proTinoe.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctionsi  went  to 
Enboea,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saltts.  (VbL  Max.  i.  8.  $  10 ;  Lucan,  v,  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  angura  in  59. 
(  Varr.  A.  A.  iii  2.  $ 2 ;  Cic.  adFam,  Ul  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  aagufy,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augoral  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  Inal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  ( Ck.  ds  Leff.  iL  13, 
de  DwiH.  ii.  35,  BruL  77,  ad  Fam,  iii.  4,  9,  11 ; 
Festot,  «.«.  ^tkHmum^^  He  beKeved  in  augury 
aud  diTination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic  de  Dim,  i  16,  58, 
7>we.  Vup,  L  16.)  Cicero  qwaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (Brut.  77.)  His  iaTourite  and 
confidant  was  a  fieedman  named  Phanias.  (Ad 
Fam.  iiL  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claodius  Pulchir,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §  33 ;  Ascon.  sa  MiUm,  p.  35,  ed. 
Orell.),  and  older  than  his  brother  Pnblius,  aa  uh 
p«iri  from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
{pro  Cuel,  15,  where  Publius  is  called  fni$rimu» 
fraier\  was  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  &  c 
58.  (Cic.  pro  sitL  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capiiol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment  (Dion  Cass,  zxxix.  21.)  In  55  he 
went  to  Asia  aa  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
wns  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic.  pro  Soaur»  §§  33-^35.)  On 
his  ratum  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  proae- 
cution.  This  pioceeding  was  subsequently  fin 
B.  c.  51 )  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding back  from  Servilius  tiie  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  €ui  Fam,  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defonded  Milo  (ii.c.52) 
Coius  was  no  longer  alive.  (Aaoon.  ia  AfUon,  p. 
35,  Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clodiub  Polchbr,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodiua 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  oceaaionaUy  found 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  Interipi, 
579);  and  Clodins  waa  himself  sometimes  called 
CUttdius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  fint  makes 
his  appeanmce  in  history  in  b.  c.  70,  serving  vrith 
his  brother  Appiua  under  his  brother^in-iaw,  L. 
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Uicullus,  in  Asia.  Diapleaaed  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encounged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lfucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  MarduB  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Andiians.  Hen  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  roturned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  fint  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affiiirs  in  b.  c.  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  hii  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murona  to  Gallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  Uie  most  nefiirious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  «*  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (m  MU,  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  chai^ged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Harutp,  Retp.  3,  pro  AtiL  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (do, 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  waa  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of.  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memonUile, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  iu  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar^s  w^,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprise  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de> 
tected  by  his  voice.  The  alann  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  hun.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  ha  was  impeached  for  this  oflence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  t&it  Clodiua  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  firat  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  phin ;  but 
afkarwarda,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensins, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenua 
waa  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuriea.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  .strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero^s  evidence 
shewed  that  he  waa  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
houn  before  ho  pretanded  to  have  been  at  Inter* 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritaied  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodins  to  his  oonsulshis^  and 
by  a  verdkt  given  in  contradiction  to  his  teatimo|iy, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  senala 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Sdon  after  hit  Mquittd  Clodias  went  to  hit 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  hii  deagn  of  be- 
eoming  a  candidate  for  the  aedileehip.  On  his 
retom,  howerer,  he  diecloted  a  different  pnrpoee. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  mi(^t 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  porposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessarj  that  he  shoald  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  pliwe  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  coniitia  cnriata.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adrogath :  see  Dki.  cf  Aid. 
I.  V.  Adr%igaiMK)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result.  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
(Clodius*  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpui^ 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procoied 
the  acquittal  of  the  aocnsed.  But  in  defending  C. 
Aiitonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteins  fat  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  bmn  obtained;  Fon- 
teius  was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  finther  of  several  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  oomitia;  and  it  was  passed  although 
HihuluB  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  lo 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  Widb 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
hi*  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
B.  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  hist  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,on  kyingdown  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  meanures  were  a  series  of 
kws,  calcubted  to  by  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  Uw  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  eitiiens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  d»> 
signed  specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  laige 
number  of  oiganiied  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  marie  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.     The  consols  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  uidcrtakiag  ts  secsrr  ti 
tbera  the  provinces  which  they  widied.  HsTio^ 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  sttsck  tfos 
Cicero  by  proposti^  a  law  to  the  efiect,  thm  vW 
ever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  dtisen  aacoodcsiDrd 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  inlcrdiebed  faon 
earth  and  water.  For  an  aoeoimt  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued^  and  which  ended  m  Qccn'i 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  CKsao,  pk  713w 

On  the  same  daT  on  which  Cieero  left  the  atr 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  Iswi,  «ee 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  becssie 
he  had  illegally  put  citiMns  to  death,  and  fiiqced  a 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  fbibidding  snjooe, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  reeave  him.   Tbe 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  ef 
400  miles  from  Rome.    Clodioa  added  the  diav, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  made  for  re- 
versing the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.    The  law  «» 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  eugmfen  oa 
brass.    On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  GabioiBs 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Maoedonn 
assigned    to    than,  with    extraordinsiy  po««n- 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Oato,  who,  br  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,   was  sent  with  ibe 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  posseaaioo  of  the  tslaad 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptoleny. 
and  to  restore  some  Byaantioe  ejdlea.    [Cato,  f 
648,  b.]      In   the  former  nefiuioos  proceedia^ 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  aa  a  pietext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  nnde  of  the  Cyprin 
king,  who^  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  baniahment  of  Cieen. 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  P^datane,  and 
destroyed  hb  vilbtf  at  Tusculum  and  Fonaisfc 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  firoa 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  oonsuk  Tb« 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  op 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  hiroeelA  IT'*  ^ 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  vm- 
passing  rise  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  be. 
fore  he  had  purehued  the  house  of  Q.  '^^ 
Postumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  >- 
fused  to  sell  it.  This  it  was  his  intention  to  aoiu 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  tberr. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Cntnlus,  «h>cL 
adjoined  Cioero^s  grounds,  and  erected  another  ui 
iu  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  T-* 
alienate  Cicero^  property  inetrievably,  he  dedicat^i 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertas,  and  a  small  portion  ot 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  groniid 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulaa  had  stood,  «» 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddeaa.  For  tb« 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  ti  the  statue  ot 
a  Tanagraean  hetaen,  which  his  ovother  Appis* 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  snnrd 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  larii' 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  find  oiuib 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  popakic«  ^* 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  Boade  his  &roor 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  accouBt  of  the  way  ui 
which,  through  hia  influence,  Brogi tarns  of  Galstia 
was  made  priest  of  Cy  bele  at  Pesaiitus,  and  Meaul* 
of  Anagnia  screened  firom  poaishnicnt,  with  oth«f 
arbitrary  and  im^lar  praoeediogs  of  Clodiaa,  w 
Cic.  pro  Dom,  30,  50,  it  Uar,  R$^  \Z^  pru^^ 
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26,  30,  pro  MiU  27,  3*2.)  He  went  so  (ar  as  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  e8Ci4w  of  Tigrones, 
son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  priaoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  sernoes  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  tlie 
insult  Clodius  toon  auailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Oabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
blinds  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Gabinius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribnne  Ninnius  went 
through  the  &roe  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Oabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
hts  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flavius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  o£ 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  lonser 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  aimed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and*  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  aflter- 
wards,  Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents,  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymplu,  for  Uie  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing  the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  ApoUi- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caeeilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  hb  acts  of  violence ;  and 
finding  his  endeavoura  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  shives  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  afWr  Cicero*s  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powere  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
i>ome  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  PaUtine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pondiioes,  but  waa  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  aU  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
choae  to  take  it  aa  favourable  to  himaelf^  and  tho 
aenate  decreed  the  leatoration  of  the  aite,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  b^jan  their 
operations  in  November,  Godius  attacked  and  drove 
them  ofi^  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
bouse  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  alierwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
be  attacked  the  house  of  Muo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Gennalua,  but  waa  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaocua.  When  Mareellinua  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution ;  and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  aaaembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.     Mansellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
chtfed  that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellua 
from  holding  the  oomitiB.    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  aaaembly,  he  poated 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
l^ace  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(fi.  c.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not* 
withstanding  his  outrageous  violence,  aa  it  waa 
evident  that  his  chief  object  waa  not  power  but 
revenge,  ho  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.    The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.     Cicero  had 
many   foes   and  rivals,    who   openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;   while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caeaar*s  designs.    Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election   im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.     Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accuaation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult.     Milo*s 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  Uie  judicial  prm^ed- 
ings  were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjonmroents  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  fnon  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  davea,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.     Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspicea  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  waa  the  desecration 
of  Biicred  places.     Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  the  restoifttioo  of  Cicero*B  houe,  and 
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piade  it  a  handle  for  a  freah  altack  upon  bim. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  wpeeeh  Db  Harmapicum  Re- 
iponm.  By  this  tune  Pompey  and  Clodina  had 
foand  it  eonvenient  to  make  common  caoae  with 
eaeh  other.  A  fireeh  attack  which  Clodins  aoon 
afterwards  made  on  Cioero*s  honae  was  repalaed  by 
Milo.  With  the  asaiaianoa  of  the  hUter  also, 
Cioero,  after  being  onoe  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  socceeded  during  the  ab> 
senoe  of  Clodius  in  carxying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engnred. 

Clodina  actirdy  aapported  Pompey  and  CiaasBS 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  oooialship^ 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B»  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doiqg  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measare  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuriary  leaouroes, 
and  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  othen  whmn 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  howerer,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothiqg  more  of  htm 
this  year.  In  &  a  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Prodlins,  who^  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  chaiged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  fiMur  others,  ap> 
pearing  to  defend  M.  Aemilins  ScaumSb  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iy.  IB,  ad  Q, 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b^  iii*  1*  4.) 

In  &  a  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  othtf .  They 
collected  aimed  bands  of  skves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comiUa,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
bis  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitins,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  wiw 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  Aere  alieno  AfUonii,  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  b.  c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied  by  armed  followers,  but  Milo*s  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
eacii  other  without  disturbance;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo*s  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  Uie  foUowen  of  Clodius,  who 
immodiately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dtfputs,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Godius*  men 
were  shiin,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Hen  it  waa  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populaoe,  who  crowded  to  see  it. 
Next  day  it  waa  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostia.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  infiam- 
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matory  Rpe<H:hcs  of  the  tribunes  Mnnatios  Phncna 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rnfna,  headed  by  Sex.  Clodiaa 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches*  taUea,  and  writinga, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  apot  Not  only  Ste 
senate>house,  bat  the  Poician  oaailica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoiniqg  baildinn, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  accooot  of  m 
proceedings  whidi  folfowed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodina  was  twice  married,  fint  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  son,  Publiaa,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  diaiges  him  wiUi  haviw  held 
an  incestuous  interDonne  with  his  three  sisten.. 
[Claudia,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  dodins  mherited  no 
property  fimn  his  fother.  [See  No.  35.]  Beaidea 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  meana,  he  fw> 
oeived  some  money  by  Ifsaeies  and  by  letting  on* 
of  his  houses  on  the  raatine.  He  alito  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Fulvia.  Ha 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  hiD, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  connderable  poaaesaicaa  ns 
Etruria,  near  lake  Plreliua.  His  penonal  appear- 
ance was  efiinninale,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  lesa 
that  his  character  waa  of  the  moat  profligale  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possLesed  conaideim- 
Ue  eloquence. 

The  chief  andait  sonreea  for  the  Hfo  of  Clodina 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Oaelio,  pro  Sextio^ 
pro  AiUome^  pro  Domo  sua,  ds  Hanupimm  Rw 
pontig,  m  Piaonem^  and  m  Clodmm  el  Csisuasas, 
and  hia  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Qnintns: 
Plutardils  lives  of  Lucnllus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassias.  Of  modem  writers, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  tonched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius*s  history ;  but  tba 
best  and  ftillest  account  haa  been  given  by  Dra- 
raann,  Qmckidiia  Ronu^  vol.  iL  pp.  199 — 370. 

41— 45.  Clodiab.     [Claudiab,  Nos.  7 — II.] 

46.  App.  Claudivr  or  Clodios  PuLcexn,  tim 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Clandiua.  [No.  89.] 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  uneDO- 
men  Appius  /  Asoon.  Arg,  m  Milom,  p.  85,  OrdL), 
from  which  it  waa  conjectured  by  Manutins  (as 
do.  ad  Fam.  ii.  13.  §  2,  and  viiL  8.  §  2),  that  the 
fbrmer  had  been  adopted  by  hia  oBcle  Appiua  [Ncl 
38Jf  a  conjecture  which  ia  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  c.  clod,  a  P.  (Vaillaiit, 
Oaud,  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticna 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  §  1,  8.  §2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  iHother  Quintus  shoold  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  unde  on 
a  chtuge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  dodins 
he  and  hb  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  M  MUom,  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orvll.) 
In  &  c.  50  he  led  bade  from  ChUlia  the  two  I^ona 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caeaar  by  Pompey.  (Pbit. 
Pomp,  57.)  Whether  it  waa  this  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  conanl  in  B.  a  38  (Dion.  Casa. 
xlviiL  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  CLAunitis  or  Clodius  Pulchbr,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  Iwother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c.  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  hia  fotlier  had  escaped  [aee 
No.  39],  in  hopca  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himaalf 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  S«r- 
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vifiu  «nd  for  Tiolenca  by  Sex.  Teitiiu.  (Ck.  ad 
F*vH,  viii.  8.) 

48.  P.  Clooius,  ton  of  P.  Clodiua  and  Fulm, 
w.is  a  child  at  the  tiir.«  of  bit  father^t  drath.  Milo 
viSLt  aocuaed  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
bis  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (At- 
con.  m  MUtm,  p.  36.)  Hit  step^fiither  Antoniiu 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cie.  ai  AH,  ziv. 
18,  A.)  According  to  Valerias  Mazimos  (iii.  5. 
§  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  defaaudi- 
ery,  which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Chuidia  gens.  A. 
spedmen  is  given  below :  it  contains  on  the  obvene 
the  head  of  ApoDo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
rererse  Biana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodius  M.  p.,  bnt  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refon.         [a  P.  M.] 
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CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Ckudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Cjlaudxus,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
pleba  in  &  a  218,  when  he  brought  forwaid  a  hw 
thai  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  ui.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
diuf  Fhunen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  zxviL  21, 22, 43, 
zxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  CiMDiuBf  praefectus  fobrum  to  App.  Chui- 
dios  Pukher,  oonsol  b.c.  54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cie.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4—6, 8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  piebs,  a.  a  43.  (Psendo-Cic.  ad  BruL  L  1 ; 
comp.  Cie.  ad  AU,  zv.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (AdFam,  zi  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attadied  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
£sthec  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  {B,  C,  iv.  44, 51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sbx.  Clodiub,  pobably  a  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Cbmdun  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodins  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cie  pro  Cati,  32,  pro  Dom.  10.)  In 
B.  c.  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic.  m  Pimm,  4 ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bends  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
L  e.)  The  ktter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawii^  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
bis  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  eflEect  his  lez  firumentaria.  (Cic  pro  Dom,  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  Uar.  Rufu  6,  pro  SexL  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Pnblius  in  all  his 
acU  of  violence.  ( pro  CaeL  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q,  /v.  ii.  6,  pro  CaeL  32.)  For  his  proeeedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodins  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
C'ic  pro  Mif.,  13,  33;  Ascon  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caetiennius  Philn  and 


M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  m  MUoiu 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
ziv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  {pro  Dam,  10,  31, 
pro  OaeL  32)  chaiges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sbx.  Clodius,  a  Sidlian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonina  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  huge  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cie.  ad  AtL  iv.  15,  Pkii,  iL 
4,  17,  iiL  9 i  Dion  Cass.  ziv.  30,  zlvL  8;  Suet 
deaar.iait.5,) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M,  F.  sppears  on  sevend  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  V.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  AnUm,  Nosu  14,  15, 
daud,  43 — 46.)  He  u  probably  the  same  with 
Uie  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  B.  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellns  Scipio  (Caes.  B,  C  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  Ct  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perosian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianns. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
fraedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  hut  journey  to  Alicia. 
(Cic  proMiLUi  Ascon.  ts  Mihn.  p.  33,  OrelL) 

8.  C  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass. 
zlvil  24;  Pint  Anion,  22,  Bnd.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squtid- 
ron  to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.  P.M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nbro  Gbkmanicub,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Chttdins  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Dmsns  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  bom  on  the  first  of  August,  n.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Oaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
inbncy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  eztrsordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  caro  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshDeis.  His  own  mother  is  nported  to  have 
called  him  a  porlatimn  Aomtutt,  and  to  have  said, 
that  then  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  h«  irever  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  friled  fi^  Uie  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  >.e  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  Fie  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fiunily,  'Jid  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  wfj  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  bv  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart  Dunng  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater    part  of   hib   time    to   literary  pursuits, 
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Aagnstm  and  his  nnde  Tiberius  alwayi  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  rained 
him  to  the  ooosnlship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  pabtic  aflBun,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  hiis  predeeessort 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fiited  man  had  reached 
the  ^ge  «f  fifty,  when  after  the  mmder  of  Caliguhi 
he  was  snddcaily  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  reoeiVed  the  news  of 
Calignla^s  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  was  disooTered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier,  and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  sahited  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Clasdius  m  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldien 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  gusfds,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — ^the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  sndi  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  prodaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
uken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  ther  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
hitt  connexion  with  the  imperial  femily,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  wen  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  af^  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
funned  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  prMtorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  rscogniied  Claudius  as  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
procUim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Chiudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  dispoution,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afibrded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abased  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Uigular 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Chudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be> 
lievmg  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorrad  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misundeT' 
iitanding.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife^  the  notorious  Valeria 
Messalina,  who,  tc^ther  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 
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cissus,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  nnmb« 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  MesssJina  by  her 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissus,  Clau- 
dius was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfertnaate  ia 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  d.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son, 
Britaanicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Neroi,  in  order 
that  the  saceession  naght  be  secured  to  the  kttcr. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina in  A.  D.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  government, 
in  so  for  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  feeedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  o^  building, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  imprscticable  by  his  piedeoes- 
sors,  were  carried  out  by  him.  He  buOt,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Climdian  aquaednct  (^^kb 
Ctamdia)y  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emiasary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fncinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  severs!  wars 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Qermany,  Syria,  and 
Manretania;  but  they  were  conducted  by  his 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  eonsti- 
tnted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Clandiua, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  d.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  wariike  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph.  Manretania  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  Ju  d.  42  by  the  legate  Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pursuit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpidus  Flavius,  he  beflan  at  an  early  age  to  writo 
a  history  from  the  deam  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  being  too  strsightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordindy  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  ue  restoiation  of 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  latter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  woric  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de- 
scribes as  moffit  imeple  quam  meiepamter  eompotda, 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  PoUio.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  huiguaffe,  for  he  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  ue  one  a  histwy  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  histoty  of  Etmria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  lose 
of  the  histor>'  of  Etruria  in  particnlar  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themadvea.  In 
▲.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  tbe/m  p^mdomm  homomm  at  Rone. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  giatelnl  inhaln- 
tanto  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  oi  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brssen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public  Two  of  these  tobies  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Gruterls  Oorp»  InaenpL 
p.  Dii.  (Sueton.  GatHiiitt ;  Dion  Caasiua,  tih.  Ix. ; 
Tadt.  Anmal,  libb.  xi.  and  xii. ;  Zonatas,  xi.  R, 
&c ;  Joseph.  AtU,  Jtui,  xix.  2,  &&,  xx.  1  i  Oins. 
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vit.  6;  Gutnp.  tIL  13;  AnnL  Tid.  de  Cat*,  i. 
EpU.  i  ;  Senccs,  £■«(  de  Motit  Dmti ;  ccmp. 
Micbuhr, //£ri.  ^AOiH,  ToL  T.  p.  213,  Ac.) 

The  portrait  of  Cluidiiu  ii  nim  In  och  nt  tbe 
[wo  eaU  uineied  :  the  •Mond,  which  ma  itnick 
b.r  Cotyi  I^  Iring  of  Thnce,  conMinj  >1m  ihU  of 
bi>  wifa  Agiippna,    Sw  ilu  p.  S3.        [L.  S.] 


imed  OoTHicus).  Itodun  enipcrDr  A.  D.  268- 
27U,  wu  dncended  froia  an  Dbtcure  bmilf  is 
Ditrdania  or  Illrria,  and  wai  indebted  ror  dittinc- 

liim  to  tho  bionr  and  confidence  of  Deciui,  bj 
wliDiD  he  wu  enlmated  with  the  deftnce  of  Ther- 
mopj'lne  againit  the  Dorthem  inniden  of  Oreece. 
Bji  Valerian  he  wai  nominated  eaptaln-geneTsl  of  the 
niirriiin  frontier,  and  comnnnderafall  thgpraTinm 
on  the  Lower  Dannbe,  with  a  lahuy  and  appoint- 
raenti  on  the  rant  libanj  ecale ;  bj  the  teenle  and 
indolent  eon  of  the  latter  be  waa  regarded  with  min- 
jled  reepect,  jcaloiuj,  and  fear,  but  alwajit  treated 
with  the  higheil  conaidemiion,  HaTing  been  tum- 
moned  to  TtaJj  to  aid  in  mppreinng  the  inHnrree- 
tion  of  Anieolna,  he  it  beliered  to  haie  talien  a 
(hare  in  the  plat  otganitcd  agiunit  Oallienai  b; 
the  chief  officers  of  atate,  and,  npon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  waa  proclaimed  aa  hii  lucceanr  by  the 
'  d   that  neh  Had  been 

a  b;  the  arm;,  which 
yielded  howerer  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratilied 
with  enlbniiailic  applanw  b;  the  eenale  on  the 
34lh  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  daj  npon  which  the 
intelligence  reacbed  Rome.  Tbe  emperor  tinul- 
iied  bi>  aeceaiioa  by  renting  on  the  ■horea  of  the 
Lago  di  Oarda  a  large  body  of  AkmBnni,  who  in 
the  late  diHiden  had  mcceeded  in  crowing  the 
Alpa,  and  thui  wai  juitlfied  in  awuming  the  epi- 
thet of  OermaMinu.  The  deitniciion  of  Anreolua 
alao  waa  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  new  reign  :  bnt 

was  defnted  and  alain  bj  CInndius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  hi>  own  aoldiera  as  othan 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Anreoli 
(/'naftnj/o)  wai  (imght  ngainit  Oallientu  before 
the  titge  of  Mibui  was  fonned,  the  eonfiisian  in 
which  the  hiitorj  of  this  period  is  involred 
preients  ns  from  deciding  with  cnnlidence.  [Au- 
IIK1LUI.J  A  mere  fomndable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  Qolbs,  haTing  col. 
leded  a  nut  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
tunned  it  ii  said  by  no  lesa  than  320,000  wuriort, 


Hrs;rh«itt 


a  bright  Saih- 
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bad  ttiled  along  the  aontbem  ibom  aF  the  Gniiiift, 
Proceeding  oiiwarda,  thej  pasted  throngh  the  nar- 
row seoa,  and,  steering  for  monnt  Athoe,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Theaaalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claadini  waa  adTandng  at  the  head 
of  a  great  amy,  they  brake  np  the  siege  and  haa- 
him.     A  terrible  battle  waa 


■bin;  ■  itQ)  sreater  number  nnk  beneath  ths 
imnget  of  fambie,  cold,  and  peatilenee;  and  the 
icnuilndeT,  hotly  pnrsoed,  thtew  IhenuelTea  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemua.  MotI  of  these  were  rar- 
roanded  and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  mdi  as  re- 
riatad  were  itanghtered  i  the  moat  rigoront  of  thoa* 
-who  nrraidered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
lanki  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  nnfit  for  mk 
HtaiT  serrice  were  compelled  la  htbonr  as  asrienl- 
tiralslaTea.  But  soon  after  Iheae  glorious  i^iieTa- 
DWDts,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Otdaait,  by  which  he  i*  aaually  deaignaUd,  ha 
waa  attacked  bj  an  epidemic  which  seems  lo  tun 
apnad  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victon,  and 
died  al  Simiinm  in  the  coune  of  a.  o,  270,  after  • 
rrign  of  aboat  two  years,  retonimending  with  hia 
[aat  breath  hia  gencnJ  Aurelian  as  the  indiridna] 
moil  worthy  of  the  purple. 
Chmdius  waa  tall  in  italt 
ing  eye,  a  broad  fiiU  coun 
eitraordinarr  moscuhir  strength  of  arm.  '  He  wu 
dignified  in  his  mannera,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  hare  been  lood  in  extolling 
his  jnitica,  moderatieni  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foreraoot  rank  of  good  emperors,  eqnU 
to  Tnjan  in  rahinr,  to  Antonlnns  in  piety,  to 
Angnslua  in  self-tonttnal — comraenddtiont  which 
moat  be  recnved  with  a  certain  degree  of  cantioD, 
from  the  iact,  that  the  object  of  lliem  wa*  consi- 
dered at  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constanline,  hia 
niece  Claudia  being  tbe  wife  of  Entropins  and  the 
mother  of  Constantlui  Chloma.  Tbe  biography  al 
-  Pollio  Is  a  mere  declamation,  beanng  aU 
of  fulsome  panegyric ;  bnl  the  lesilmon  j 
S  who,  altbongb  no  admirer  of  Conslan- 
HUB,  ecnoes  these  pnisea,  is  more  lo  be  tmsled. 
It  is  certain  alto  that  he  was  greatly  belored  by 

B  golden  shield  bearing  bis  effigy  waa  hnng  up  in 
the  curia  Romana,  a  colosaal  atatne  of  gold  waa 
erected  in  the  capilol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jnpiier  Optimos  Maximna.  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  fbrum  beside  the  rastra,  and  a  greater  nimt- 
ber  of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  (New,  rndkating 
ihnt  Ifaey  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  hit  piedecetaon. 
(TrebelL  Pollio,  CToarf.;  Anrel.  Vict  HpH.  S*,  dt 
Cof.  Si  t  Rutrop.  ix.  1 1  ;  Zoiim.  L  40-43  ;  Zonor. 
liL  -iA,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscua  give 
Claodint  the  additions]  appellation  of  Pbnim,  and 
the  fanner  that  of  Vidrnat  alto,  namet  which  wen 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantin*.]  [W.  R,] 


TrebeHini 
the  mark 
of  Zosim 
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CLAUDIUS   APOLLINAHIS.      [Apolu- 

na'ru.] 
CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  HERCDES.    [At- 

Ticus  Hbrodbs.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.     [CAPim] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.     [Civilm.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.     [Claudia- 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.    [Didymus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.    [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.      [Eosthb- 

NII78.] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.    [Fblix.] 
CLAITDIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  nnknown  date,  and  probably  a  fieedman 
of  aome  Roman,  was  the  aathor  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia    (^oiwuuKd)  in  three  books  at  leaat. 
(Steph.  Bys.  t.  oo.  'Ajni,  *Iou8a(a,  Ampos ;   Etym. 
t.  V,  r^fifo.)     Thit  appean  to  be  the  Mme  Jo- 
liius,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnema 
( ntkorovnitruutd^  Schol  ad  Niea$itL    Tker,  521 ) ; 
he  epoke  in  one  of  hit  woikt  of  the  dty  Lunpe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Bys.  a  v.  A^ini.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.     [Labm.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'NUS.     [Mamb»- 

TJNUa.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.    [Mazimiib.] 
CLAU'DIUS    POMPEIA'NUS.      [Pompbi- 

ANUH.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.     [Quad- 

RIGARIUa] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sacbrdob.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.     [Satubni. 

NU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVEHUS.    [SavBRua] 

CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.     [Tacitus.] 

CLAU'DIUS   TRYPHCNIUS.     [Ti 
Niua] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrieian, 
mil  with  L.  Genodae  Clepsina  in  b.c.  271.  {FaalL) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  Wer,  who  ii  laid  to  have 
BMisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  sn- 
cestor  of  the  Cbutdia  gena.  (Viig.  Am,  vii.  706, 
&c.)  Appi  Claudins,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  oonntiy  Attos,  or  Atta 
Clausos.    (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KXcoWrof).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demaffogae.  (Thnc.  iii.  36, 
IT.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  ssme 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  cinitns  4r  U(nrranlf  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

'2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
rei-orded  except  the  interesting  fiwt  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  inoert.  ap.  Atim.  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  compu 
('.is;inb.  ad  lot,)  [E.  E.] 

<  :LEANDER(KA^a>'</Nif).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gda, 
which  had  been  previoosly  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  nngned  for  seren  years,  and  was  murdered 
II.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  SabyUus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  bitter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eueleides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seised  the  government  for  him- 
self in  &  c.  491.  (Herod,  rii.  154,  155 ;  Aristot 
Poiii,  V.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Pans,  tl  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Telesarchua,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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is  oelebrsted  by  Pindar,  (ftlkm.  viii)  Hm  ods 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Perrian  war  (b.&  479),  and  horn  it  we 
loam  that  Cleander  had  also  been  victorioBs  at  the 
'AAMoAua  at  Meigara  and  the  *A0-fc\i|vic«  at  Epi- 
danms.   (See  DwL  ofAmt,  on  the  words.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  harmost  at  Byantinm 
in  b.  c.  400,  and  proaiised  Chdrisophus  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  Trsriiing  that  place, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  ndther 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transports. 
Soon  afier  his  arrival,  a  tumult  oocnmd,  in  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatoied  to  sai! 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orden  that  no  Greek  dty  should  reedtv 
them.  [Dbxippus.]  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
padfying  him  by  extreme  submisdon,  sad  he  en- 
tered into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with  Xeno- 
phon,  and  accepted  tl^e  offer  of  leading  the  amy 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avmd  the  poa- 
dbiBty  of  any  hostile  collidon  with  Phamabasus, 
and,  Uie  sacrifices  being  dedared  to  be  nn&voura- 
ble  for  the  projected  mareh,  he  sdkd  badi  to  By- 
santium,  promisbg  to  give  the  Cyreans  the  hart 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  This 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  eSsctuslly  as  Hie 
oppodtion  of  the  admiral  Anaxibiua  would  petmiL 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Aristar- 
chua.  (Xen.  Amab.  vi.  2.  §  13,  4.  §§  12,  18,  vL  6. 
§§  5—38,  viL  1.  §§  8,  38,  &c.,  2.  §  5,  &c.) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Pol 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  &  a  334,  Ale: 
der,  being  then  in  Caria,  sent  him  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  these  hm 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  waa  en- 
gaged in  the  aii^  of  Tyie,  &  c.  331.  (Air.  ^aolw 
1.  24,  iL  20;  Curt  iii  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  In 
B.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex- 
ander's emissary,  to  kill  Parroenion,  under  whom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Ecba- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anab,  iii.  26 ;  Curt,  vii  2.  §§  19,  27- 
32 ;  Plut  Alex,  49 ;  Diod.  xvii.  80 ;  Just.  xiL  5.) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carmania,  b.  a  325, 
Cleander  jdned  him  there,  together  with  aoaae 
other  gen^als  from  Media  and  their  forces.  Bat 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profligacy 
and  oppresdon,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  hu 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Anab,  vi.  27;  Diod.  xviL  106;  Plat. 
Alex.  68;  Curt  x.  1.  §§  1—8;  Jnst  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  bj  tke 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (idylL  v.  21,  iprt  /mm 
odS^r  Vr.)  [E.  K] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  dave,  broitght  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  th« 
attention  and  gain  the  fovour  of  Commodnsi  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Perennia. 
[PxRBNNifl.]  Being  now  all-nowerful,  he  openly 
offered  for  nle  all  Acea,  dvil  and  mflitary,  and 
the  regnfair  number  of  magistrates  was  mnltipHed 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  dngSe 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  ▲.  D.  185,  or,  ac- 
cording to  TiUemont,  189),  one  of  whom  waa 
Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  tast 
sumft  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  spent 
{tartly  in  stippljing  the  demands  of  the 
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partly  iu  his  own  prirale  gmtificRtioiis,  partly  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  friendsi  Mid  partly  in  works 
of  public  magniiicenee  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  mjndly,  aa  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  com  haTing 
arisen,  Uie  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa* 
▼ourite  by  Papirius  Dionynus,  the  pmefectus 
annonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
luub  hurried  to  the  suburban  Tilk  of  Commodus, 
clamourinff  for  rengeance,  and  the  empemr  giTing 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  oowardiee, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
bin  whole  iamily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  Uxu.  12,  13;  Herodian.  i.  12,  10; 
Lamprid.  Commod.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CLGANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Comm,  c.  17;  Osann,  Kuiulblcaij  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KXcoyBp/Sat),  a  j^artan, 
€&ther  of  Oylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in- 
▼nsion  of  Attica,  a  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
liribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  receiTed  into  citizenship.  (Plut.  PerioL  22, 
iWic,  28;  Thuc.  vl  104,  93,  yii.  2;  Diod:  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thuriana  in  their  war  against  the 
Tsircntines.  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
andrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KAf<W.>),  an  Aix^ian  of  Orcho- 
menna,  entered  into  the  service  of  C^'rus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Oreeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  A  nab,  ii.  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
Clearchus  and  the  other  genenUs  by  Tissaphemes, 
Cleaner  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coeratades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleaner  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  the  Thrsdan  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwaris  co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KA^ay0i|r),  a  Stoic,  bom  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  B.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
self under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  fiuth- 
fill  disciple  he  continned  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ^pt^an-kris*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 

*  Hence  the  correction  of  puitum  for  pluieum 
\\9»  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  **  Et  jubet  arche- 
t\  poe  pluteuiH  servare  Cleaiithas.** 
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moncd  bi'r<>re  the  Arciopogus  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minoe,  though  Zieno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
ne  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  the  Am,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  oock 
was  strong  euough  to  bear  whatever 2«eno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  deckriug 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  be  would  dig  and 
undeigo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno^s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  **  possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.**  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  b.  c  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stdoal  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master*s  system, 
yet  his  stem  morality  and  his  devotion  to  2^no 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  oorrap- 
tiona.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  frtmi  Antigonns,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charao* 
teristic  His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abctinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  fiir  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  thexefore  stall  refoaed  aU 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophiod  subjects: 
Ttpi  dpeT»¥j  vtpl  i}8or^t,  vcp  tfedir,  Ac.  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zens  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Oreek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Mersdorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  sooL 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  hot 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  sou(  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  at  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippns  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut  PUma  PhiL 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  **  live  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
6iMKBrfouiJuitn0$  f^v^  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  ^tu  (Stob.  Ed,  ii  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chiysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diqg.  Laert  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [AntishhenesJ,  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  itate  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
Mogieai  of  ciTiliiation.  Aocordinglv  we  hear  that 
his  OMMral  theory  wa«  even  stricter  than  that  of  at- 
dinaiy  Scoicifln,  denying  that  ploasare  was  agrefr> 
able  to  nature,  or  in  any  wav  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  vniveml  nature  alM  led  to  fiitalist  con- 
clusions, of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  iyav 
8r  ^  J  Zftf,  iccu  (T^  y  ^  Herpt^Uvfi,  Swoi  vof  il|ur 
tlfd  BmrmryfUpoSj  ic.  r.  A.  (Mohnike,  KlMuUket 
dsr  Stuiher^fn^psLi.}  see  also  Diog.Laert/L&;  Cic. 
Aoad,  iv.  2a,  Dh,  i.  8,  /^  iL  21,  iv.  3 ;  Hitter, 
GttdudUe  der  PhilomjpUe^  zL  6.  1;  Bmcker,  Hi$L 
CrU.  PkiiompIL  pi.  JL  lib.  vL  e.  9.)  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLBANTHES  (KAcdb^y),  the  name  of  a 
freedroan  of  Cato  the  Yoonger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  &  c  46.  (Pint  Cbt.  ad  fin.)     [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inTsntors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  {H,  AT.  xxxr.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  (LeffoL 
pro  CkriaL  c.  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Ifinorra  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alphens.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  TiiL  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard'  (Ammrlm,  VamAUder^  L  p.  12)  lays, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Cteiilochns  (PUn. 
xxxy.  40),  in  a  Indicrous  style,  but  tather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U.] 

CLEARCHUS  {ViKia^os)^  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Kainphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  eondnct  of  Astyoelius,  were  en- 
traated  with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Tbuc.  Tiii.  8,  89.)  In  b.  a  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyaicns  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybnlns.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51  ;  Xen.  HeU.  l  1.  §  16,  &c.;  Plut  Ale  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  bad  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
com  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Rvsuitium  as  harmost     When  the 
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town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rale,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  iudges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleg^  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Cleuchos  had  cnoMd  ow 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Phamabaxus  and  to 
collect  a  foree  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HdL  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15, &c.;  Diod. 
ziiL  67 ;  Pint  Ak.  31 ;  Polyaen.  L  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Axginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicntidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commands,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Died.  ziii.  9&)  On  the  condnston  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchua,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  perraaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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j  quarter  against  the  Thiacians.    Bvt  by  the  time 
he  had  rnched  the  isthmus,  the  q»hofs  npented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  Cx  hii 
recaU.     He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hdlespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  oondemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.    At  Bysaotimn, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  villi 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  pot  to  death  msny  of 
the  chief  citisena  and  seised  their  prapeity,  he 
raised  a  body  df  mercenaries  with  the  money,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  {dace.     The  SftartsDi, 
according  to  Diodorna,  having  remonstiated  witk 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  agunst  him  onder 
Panthoides;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  itnoknger 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Sdjm- 
bria.     Here  he  was  defeated  and  besieged,  bat 
effocted  his  escape  by  night,  and  passing  over  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrua.  Tbe  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  tospi- 
cion,  as  many  troops  as  posiiUe  for  his  intended 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Cleaichsi 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
meroenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyras  shooU 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thradan  Chersonesns  against  the   neighbonring 
barbarians.     Plntaroh  says, — a  statement  not  veiy 
eeay  to  be  reconciled  with  the  senfcenee  of  desth 
which  had  been  passed  against  him, — that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  sO 
pointo  the  objecto  of  Cyrus.   When  the  prince  hsd 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearehus  joined  him  st 
Cehtenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  bodv  of  2000  men  io 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenophon  (Awab.  iiL  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
princess  real  object    When  the  actual  intention  of 
Cyras  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Gredu  refosed 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchua,  attempting  t« 
force  bis  own  troops  to  (ooeeed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.     Professing  then  to  come 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  vui- 
ance  between  himself  and  Cyras,  he  gradually  led, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  coon- 
trymen  as  well,  to  perceive  the  difiiculties  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them   to  advancr. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearehus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  iudges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  adrise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.     At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c.  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  nntsfe 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  ride  of  being  suirounded ;  and  he  theri>- 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  who  bsd 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  hisferee  Uie  enemr's 
centre.    Plutareh  blames  him  exceedingly  for  such 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  Iom 
of  the  battle.    When  the  Greeks  began  their  n^ 
treat,  Clearehus  was  tacitly  rscognixed  ta  their 
commander-in-chiei^  and  in  this  c^iadty  he  exhi- 
bited his  usual  qualities  of  ^udence  and  enefgy, 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.     At  length,  however,  besng  desirous  of 
coming  to  a  better  undentanding  with  Tis8aphe^ 
nea,  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  ue  Greeks  in  ^>ite  of  their  scJemn 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interview  with  *thc 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  had  bhoiirNl 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy ;  and  Ti«ttapkcni« 
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pmmised  that,  if  Clearchus  would  bring  his  chief 
otiicen  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
instilled  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country- 
men. Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generab  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interriew.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  wen  massacred.  Clear> 
chus  and  his  colleagues  wen  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artazerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  fiivour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  beiides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  wen  torn  by  dog» 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Cleai^ 
chus  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  tune,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  &vourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab,  L  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  8. 
H  1—21.  6.  g§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
&  1—6.  §  15 ;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22—26 ;  Pint  Ar- 
tfM.  8,  18.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  lKA4apxos\  a  dtisen  of  Herac- 
kia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pontus  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  tne  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  verv 
frenzy  of  arn^ance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  K9pauy6s  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assafr- 
aination,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  a.  c.  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Phito  and  of  Isocrates,  the  htter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  XV.  81,  xvi  36  ;  Just  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
ii.  30 ;  Memn.  ap,  PhoL  BibL  224  ;  Pint  de  Alesr. 
Fori.  ii.  5,  ad  Prine,  merud,  4  ;  Theopomp.  op. 
Athm.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  ^.  ad  TimotL  p.  4*23,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  $.  v.  KAffaf>xo5  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
U.  cc. ;  Peri«on.  ad  Ad,  V,  II.  ix.  1 3.)   [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAea^x^Of  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle^s  pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son whom  Athenaens  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rptx'^*^^- 
pot^  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vosaius  (dc  HiH.  Grace,  pp.  83,  84, 
od.  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity: — 1.  Bioi,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  least  eight  books.  (See  AtheiL  zii.  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato^s  '^Timaeus.**  (Fabric 
B^.  Oraec.  iiu  p.  95.)  3.  nAftrwyof  kyKiuyMv, 
(Diog.  Laert  iiu  2.)  4.  Hep}  tw  cv  t^  XlKd-rmvos 
IIo\iTc(f  fioBrifiBruais  ^fynfUtmv,  5.  rfp7i0iof,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naens (vi.  p.  255),  firom  Geigithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  TitjH  vaiSflas.  (Dies.  Laert 
L  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7*  HtpT  ^iA(af. 
8.  napoiidm,  9.  IIcpj  ypi^^  on  riddles.  10. 
*£/Mmici(,  probably  historioil,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  witli  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Athen.  xiL 
p.  553,  ty  1 1.  Iltpl  7pa^r,  on  paintinn. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  t)  12.  ncpiypo^  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtAil  ; 
see  Dtdechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  loc.  13.  Ilcpt 
MffMCfif,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  IIcpl  T«r  4»^pMi^, 
on  water>animals.  15.  Xlfk  ^iimv^  on  sand- wastes. 
1 6.  IIc^  <riccArr«r,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Athen,  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  n«^  Svvov,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
{Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tactacus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Voss.  L  c  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graec  iii  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA^opxof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  KtBap^flMs 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  Kopu^(oi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  novSpoo-os  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  ^i* 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyu.  p.  1623, 47  ;  Maine  i-, 
Cbin.  Graec  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.  | 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronse  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polydetus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  prolnbly  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Opux.  Acad.  V  p.  371.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'RIDAS(KAcop»af),  a  friend  of  Biasidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Biasidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  b.  a  422. 
Clearidas  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves.   (Thuc  V.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  unper£ect  MS.,  inscribed  **  Ars 
Cledouii  Biomani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici.**  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  ars  priina^  containing  illu^ 
trations  of  the  Editio  Prima ;  the  latter,  or  urs 
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mcmtda^  of  the  Bditio  Seetmda.  [Donatcs.]  Of 
Cledoniut  personally  we  know  nothing ;  bat  it  it 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  Univeraity  establithed  in  the 
rapitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  inttitution  to 
which  we  6nd  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Oodofr.  ad  CbtL  Theodos.  14.  tit  9  vol.  t.  p.  208, 
&&)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
**  Orammattcae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqoi  ^  of 
Pntsehios,  4to.,  Hanor.  1605,  pp.  1859 — 1939. 
(Osann,  BeiirUffe  zitr  GritA,  tmd  Rom,  LUtercUur- 
getdL  Tol.  iL  p.  314.)  [W.  R.} 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
sician,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
•  century  a.  c,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  Imve  been 
written  by  him.  W  M  xxiv.  101.)     [W.A.G] 

CLEIDE'MUS  (KAcftt|/Aor),  an  ancient  Athfr 
nian  author.  Meursius  b  inclined  to  believe 
(iViJurfr.  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (z.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  worVs  ascribed  to  Ciei- 
demus: — 1.  'E^ir^irrM^r.  (Athen.  iz.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  (jl  vl  *Yi}f).  Casaubon  (ad  Atkett. 
Lc)  and  Vossius  (</e  ffisL  Grate,  p.  418,  ed. 
Westemiann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  7\m.  s. «.  *E|ii7irrcJ.)  2. 
*Ar$(s  (Athen.  vi  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (Ties.  19, 27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Upcrroyo- 
y(a^  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  Ntf^roi,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaous 
(xii.  p.  609,  c),  reUting  to  the  first  restoration  of 
PeisistFstus  and  the  marriage  of  Aipparchus  with 
Phra.  (Compi  Herod,  l  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  &  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut  ^ru^  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (/.  o.).  x  [E.  E.] 

CLErOENES  (KAc(7^Ki}f).  I.  A  citizen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  &c  382, 
to  obtain  hor  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Ol3mthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  sueoessfuL  (Xen.  Hdl,  v.  2. 
I  1 1.  &C.;  Diod.  XV.  19,  ftc;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obaeufe  passage  (Rtm,  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
aon,  dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  {ad  Aritt,  L  «.),  that  he  was  a  rich 
nan,  but  of  foreign  eztnction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
labmoftheday.  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KXcurtos.)  1.  Son  of  Aldbiades, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaoes,  the  son  of 
the  Telamonian  Ajaz.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
contemporary  ofCleisthenes[CLKiHTHBNXS,No.  2], 
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whom  he  assisted  in  ezpelling  the  Pcisiitnti<U« 
from  Athens,  and  along  with  whom  he  wss  vi\s*- 
quently  banished.  Cleinias  married  DeioomrU, 
the  daughter  of  Megaclos,  and  became  by  ber  \U 
father  of  the  famous  Aldbiades.  He  gnadj  dit- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  third  navsl  fog^gfiociit 
at  Artemisium,  a.  &  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expeiw. 
He  was  slain  in  B.  c  447,  at  the  battle  orCoron<>ia, 
in  whidi  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  tlie  Boro- 
tian  and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod.  vHl  17;  PU 
Ale,  1 ;  put  Ale.  Prim,  pu  112  ;  Thuc.i.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  fiunous  Aldbiadei 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  frariog  W 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  bwst  fma 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  vitk 
his  brother  Ariphion;  but  the  latter  sent  Mn  back 
at  the  end  of  siz  months,  finding  it  impoMiUe  t« 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat  Protaig.  p  3*20.) 
In  another  dialoffue  {Ale.  /Vaa.  p.  118,  ae/)b; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  me.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  i 
madman. 

3  Son  of  Aziochua,  and  the  aaroe  who  ii  intn- 
dnced  as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  tke 
**  Euthydemus,**  was  first  cousin  to  N&  3  sod  ta 
Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  Aratns  of  Sicyon.  The  SicT> 
niaus  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  tfat-u 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pattsanisi  «f 
the  tyrants  Euthydemus  and  Timodeidav  tb« 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  jointHJ 
with  Cleinias  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  ibu 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seised  the  t\- 
ranny,  &  c  264.  (Pans.  iL  8 ;  Plut  Ar(d.  t) 
[Abantidas.]  [E.E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAffWof),  a  Pythagorean  pbiV 
sopher,  of  Tarentnm,  was  a  contemporary  and  fneod 
of  PlatoX  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (iz.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristozenusi  to  the  effect 
that  PUto  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De* 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amydas  and  Cleinias.     In  his  practice,  Cl«- 
nias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.    Thus  we  hear  tbat 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  bn 
harp ;  and,  when  Proms  of  C}Tene  had  lost  sll  hii 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (oomp.TliTijr«« 
Ret  Cyrenennum^  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  ezcept  that  he  was  a  Pythagr»retin, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cynrup, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  loss,    (lamblich.  ViL  Pytk.  27,  31,  33  ;  A^-l. 
V,  H,  ziv.  23 ;  Perizon.  ad  loe. ;  Chamael.  Pont. 
ap.  Athen.  ziv.  p.  623,  f.;  Diod.  Fh^fm.  lib.  x.; 
Fabric.  BOfl.  Graee.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)      [£.  E.] 

CLEINIS  (KXciirif),  the  husband  of  Harpe  and 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygiua,  Harpasus,  and  Arte* 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemia  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asses  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  costom  at 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasus,  the  sons  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  is  to 
attack  the  fiunily  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  fiunily,  and  cbangfd 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Anton  Lihi 
20.)  [L  S.] 

CLElNO'MACHUS(KAfM^^XoO«a><^i*<><^ 
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phfloflopher  of  Thnriam,  is  laid  by  Diogenet 
tiii!%  (ii.  1 1*2)  to  hare  been  the  first  who  eompoeed 
trt*atiaea  on  the  fnndamental  prineiplee  of  dialectics 
(ircp^  i^mftdrmf  ml  lutniyopniiftdrmv).  We  learn 
from  Suidas  (s.  «.  Iltf^^MK),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  b.  o,  attended  the  instnie- 
tiona  of  Bryto,  and  that  the  latter  waa  a  disciple 
of  Cleinonmchus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomaclitts  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.     [MU8AI.1 

CLEI'STHENES  (KXcMrMnrf).      1.    Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tynuit  of  Sicyon.     He  was  des- 
cended from  Ortha^ras,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfiither  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod.  tI.  126 ; 
Ariatot  PoUL  t.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Pans,  il  8;  Mai- 
ler, Dot,  i.  8.  g  2.)    In  B.«c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacrad  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  yean,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guil^  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.     (Pans.  x.  37  ;    Aesch.  &  Oea,  §  107,  ice ; 
Clinton,  F,  JI,  sub  anno,  595.)     We  find   Cleia- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  witn  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer*s  poems,  because  Argos  waa  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Admstus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemomted.  (H«rod.  v.  67;  see  Nitasch,  Mele- 
t«m,  i.  p.  153,  dee.)    Muller  (I,  e.)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  (*T«ra<,  'Oycaroi,  Xocpcarw), 
while  to  his  own  tnbe  ha  save  the  title  of  *A^^Keuu 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  M'tUler  {Dor,  uL  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfiictory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside;  and   the  historian*s 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfiuher  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  meaaures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67, 68.) 
From  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleia- 
thenes  maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  government.    His  adminia- 
tmtion  also  appears  tonave  been  characterised  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (orod  KX§ur$4tf9tos)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacivd  war.    (Paiis.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  b.  c.  582,  in  whidi  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  sames. 
(See  Clinton  and  MiiUer  on  the  year.)   His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  wh<mi  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Aoarutjl] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles  and  Agarista, 
and  gmndson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  dan  on  the  banish- 
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ment  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oiade, 
and  uiged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  HippiaSb     Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which   Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.     There  is  therefore  lesa 
trutn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocrates 
{Areiopag.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.     The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  (tf  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
efiect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  cbmship  (Com  p. 
Arist.  PoliL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;   Thrige,  Jie$  Cjffm, 
S  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  /EbuAi^ 
and  of  the  voMtpaplm  waa  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  ^parpUu  were  indeed  allowi>d 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  UifUM  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.     According  to  Aolian  (  V,  //. 
xili.  24 )  Cleisthenes  was  also  Uio  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  Nio.  11 ;  Hai^ 
pocnit  8,  V.  *hnra^os).  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
AristoUe  (PolU.  ui.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  fiiture.    By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  firom  80  to  51,  i.  e,  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.     (Wachsmnth, 
vol  L  p.  860,  Eng.  transL ;  but  see  MiiUer,  AV 
memd.  $  64,  &c.)     The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagons  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  Uie  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.     Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Laoedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  family  (im- 
7eif),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon*s 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  fiunilies  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs*     But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis^ 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.     On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  wera  allowed  to  depart  finom 
Attica.    The  rest  wera  put  to  death,  and  Cleia* 
thenes  and  the  700  banished  familiaa  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vL  131 ;  oomp. 
Diet.  ofAtd.  pp.  156,  235,  823,  &c  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  efibminata 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  tha 
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Uuh  of  Ariatophaues.  Thus  the  Cloudt  are  taid 
to  take  the  fonn  of  women  when  they  wee  him 
{Xub.  354);  and  in  the  Tkesmophoriaxutae  (574, 
&c)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  thdra,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
lu  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  lacred  oiEoe  of 
bto»p6s,  (Vesp.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ack, 
118  and  Eq,  1371  eays,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  b«ird,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  ^plication  of  piteh.  (Comp. 
YXm%\.adAdi.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLRITA'OORA  (KAcira7tfpa),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wa^  (v.  1 245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  DcMoadi.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  a  Thessalian, 
and  a  LesbiaiL  (Schol.  m  Aridopk,  Venp.  1*239, 
1245,  Lysutr.  1237;  Suid.  Hesych.  «.  r.)   [P.S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KXtlntpxos)^  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  lent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparehus,  Antomedon,  and  Clei- 
taichui  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Pkoe.  13 ;  Dem.  de  Cor, 
§  86,  PJU%).  xiL  §§  68,  69.)  ThU  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  a  846,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  prooft  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  {PkOqip.  iiL  g  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  (PkU^,  iiL  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
r.'irmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalds,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretiia.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fiillen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
poi»ible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  etifect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.    TAesch.  e.  \ 
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Cfaf.  §g  86—103;   Dem.  dt  Car.  p.  252,  kx.\ 
Diod.  xvi  74 ;  Pint.  Dem,  17.)  [E.  E.) 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAefrt^xM),  son  of  the  l.i^ 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49),  sooompaiiicd 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditioii, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.     This  weik  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtios,  who  is  thought  to  bate 
closely  followed,   even  if  he  did  not  tnutsbte 
it      We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  pssege 
(ix.  ^.  $  21)  differing  from  deitarchns,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaocuFscy.    Cicero  sUo  (de 
Leg.  L  2)  speaks  veir  slightingly  of  the  pndoctioB 
in  question  (rd  ir«pi  'AA^^oropor),  and  mentiooi 
him  again  {BnU.  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  aoooont  of 
the  death  of  Themistodes,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.    Qnintilian  sap  {lid. 
Or,  X.  1),  that  his  abUity  was  greater  than  bii 
veracity  ;  and  Longjnns  {de  StAUuu  $  3 ;  coop. 
Toup.  ad  /be.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  snd 
infliited,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophodea, 
afuHpus  ymv  adXltnoHtf  ^topSHos  V  drtp.    He  ii 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  (  Tkem.  27,  AU*.  46),  snd 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strsbo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  fitneign  wit 
(y\ah(Tcu)  is  frequently  refeired  to  by  Athenseu, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fsbcic 
Bibf,  CfTMc  iiL  p.  88;  Voss,  dt  ffuL  Gnec  p.9(^ 
ed.  Westermann.)  [£•£•] 

CLEITE  (KAsfnf),  a  daughter  of  king  Merops, 
and  wife  of  Cysicua.  After  the  murder  of  Ih^ 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  berseU,  sod 
the  tears  of  the  nyitaphs,  who  lamented  her  destb. 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleitt 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  967, 1063,  &c.)         [US.] 

CLEITODE'MUa    [Clkidsmus.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KXsiriJfMsxof),  a  Csnbs^ 
ginian  by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  ovs 
language,  came  to  Athena  in  the  40tli  year  of  hisagr. 
previovudy  at  least  to  the  year  1 46  b.  c.  He  tbrn 
becsme  connected  with  the  foimder  of  the  Near 
Academy,  the  philosoj^er  Cameades,  onder  wHoar 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  moat  distingni«bcd 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  alao  studied  at  tbe 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Pen- 
patetics.  Diogenes  Laertins,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomscbus 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Canieadt^s 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  th« 
latter,  &  a  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Ka^x^ 
9my.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  late 
asB.&  111,  at  all  events,  as  Crassoa  heard  him  io 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Orai.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  book* 
{^€Kia,  Diog.  Laert  /.  c),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writix^  them  wis 
to  make  known  the  philosophv  of  his  master  (  tf- 
neades,  ftom  whose  views  he  never  dissented. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Cart£tge  was  taken  in  &  &  146,  he  wrote  a  wok 
to  console  his  tinfortunato  countrymen.  Thb 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  takes 
fimn  a  discourse  of  Cameades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sap- 
plies  even  under  the  greatest  caumities.  (Ck. 
T\uc  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  vrarks  of  Cleitoois- 
chus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  indusuy, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent  {Acmf.  ii.  <>i 
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St.)  He  lometimM  tnnalates  from  the  woriu  of 
Cleitomacbni,  u  for  initanoe  from  the  **  De  aiuti- 
nendis  Offaniioiiibaa,**  which  was  in  four  booki. 
(Acad,  it  31.) 

CleitomachttB  i^pearB  to  have  been  well  known 
to  hie  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  hia 
works  were  dedicated  to  illastrioas  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lnctlina,  and  the  other  to  L.  CenM>> 
rinns,  eonsol  in  a.  c.  149.   (Cic.  Aead.  ii.  S2.) 

Cleitomachns  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
phOoaophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(iTfp)  dfjfftw).    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  BSd,  Graee.  iil  p.  168 ;  Bracker,  HisL 
PhiL  l  p.771;  Oielli,  Omom.  T\dl,  iL  pp.  159, 160 ; 
Sttid.  s.  V.  KKftrSfULxot,)  [A.S.] 

CLEIT(yMACHUS  (KAfir<(/iaxof),  a  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
(vi.  15 ;  comp.  Said,  n  v.  KAetr^fuixof).  He  won 
the  prise  at  Olympia  in  the  panoatimn  in  OL  141. 
(b.  c.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  (Fl  H,  iii.  SO)  his 
great  temperanee,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLEITaNYMUSCKAffcro^fiof).  an  historian 
of  nncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {ParaU. 
Mm,  10,  21.)  His  Tragioa^  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch {ds  Fiuo,  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  hare  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  Bp^ueauf  for  rpceyucvp  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  HiaL  Graee,  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEITOPHON  (KAffiTo^),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed :  1.  roAaruc^  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  (PmxdULMin,  15) 
g^vea  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Taipeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  *Iy8iKc(,  from  the  tenUi  book  of  which 
Plutarch  {de  Fhm,  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'IroAurd  4.  KtIctcis,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  TPlut  de  Fluv.  6. 
$  4),  firam  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hist,  Graee, 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAcrrof).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Hom.  Od,  xv. 
250;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  dain  by  Teucrus. 
(Hom.  IL  XV.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  &ther  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphroditi,  and  after  Sithon^s  death  she  married 
Cleitus,  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Narrai,  10 ;  Parthen.  j^rot.  6.) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrsoe,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonov  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  ^ypt 
(Conon,  NamU,  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KAffirof  or  K\9ir6sl  J.  Son  of 
Dardylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.J  In  b.  a 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Ghuicias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
his  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
fedvantage  of  the  Illyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tixely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  ti 
Glancias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dieadfnl  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  bhu^  rams,  o^ 
fared  by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  ( Arr.  Anab.  i  5,  6 ;  Pint. 
J(s(r.  11;  Died.  xviL8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  sumamed  McAai,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  B.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  sky  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  a  381,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"AytifM  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi  8) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  guards  {iroSpot)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expeidient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  &  a  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  tiiough 
the  day  was  in  frict  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  difierent  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  PhiUp,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  {Androm, 
683,  &C.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  frt)m 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seised 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  deaid  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xviL  21,57;  Wen.adloc;  Plut  if /e^-.  16,50-52; 
Arr.  Amd>.  L  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt  iv.  13. 
§  26,  viiL  1 ;  Just  xiL  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  sumamed 
A9vk6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  heme  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  b.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii 
p.  539,  c. ;  AeL  V.  H,  ix.  3 ;  Just  xii.  12 ;  Arr. 
AmA,  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  &  c  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob* 
tained  from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  disposseit 
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him  of  it,  in  B.  &  319,  after  Antipater's  death,  he 
nrriaoned  the  principal  citiee,  and  MUled  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  etate  of  afiain  to  Poly- 
aperchon.  In  B.  a  818,  after  Polyeperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  M^galopolii,  he  eent  Cleitne  with 
a  fleet  to  the  ooaet  of  Thiace  to  preyent  any  force* 
of  Antigonnt  firom  pawing  into  Eorope,  and  alio 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Airhidaeaa,  who  had  that 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cini.  [See  p.  850,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  lent  against  him  by  Cassander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Bysantinm,  in  which  Cleitos 
gained  a  decisiro  victory.  But  his  success  ren- 
dered him  o?er-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
selfl  Haying  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  £b11  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviil  15,  89,  52,  72.)      [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KAifMiTf),  «  Greek  hUtorian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  0.),  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  fignm 
of  Isocrmtes  (irtpl  tAv  ^laoKparvmif  (rxilfUirsMr), 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnken  {Pme^,  ad  Tim, 
/jeje,  p.  X.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  grsmnu^ 
rian,  but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Mi^um  (t.  «. 
fti\ri)  and  Suidas  (jl  iw.*Hpaf,  iraA.(/ujloAof),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  fre^quently  in  the  Byzantine 
writers.  (Vossius,  d$  Hidor,  Graee.  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermana.) 

CLEMENS  {KX-^tms),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master^ 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  A.  D.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Oreat  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
berius; and  a  fonnidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  i^prehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
pahwe.  This  was  in  ▲.  d.  16.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivil  16 ;  comp.  Suet  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  usually  sumamed  Alexan- 
driiius,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
( Epiphan.  Haer,  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  bad 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terxQs  of  great  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  priaed  &r  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embrsced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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fovouiaUy  indinad  towards  it  ia  oomefoaioe  sf 
previous  inquiriea.  Probably  he  first  bscsw  s 
Chriflkiaa  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  pneepls  d 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  thinks  othffwiie. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexandrian  chnrcfa,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  o.  190  he  «ai 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  pceeeptob 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  yctf 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  conseqaence  of  the 
persecution  under  SavemSb  In  the  hegiiming  d 
Caracalla^s  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  wen  then  accustomed  t»  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spots.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  tiaw 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  reooamiended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representiDg  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtnoos  sod  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  eridoice.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  tbst 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  cdebrsted 
Origen.  Querike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  21 3 ;  bet 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cava  and  Schrildh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  22C.  Hcdm 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Sevanu  and  Csr 
rscalla,  193 — 217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  ClenKnl 
held  the  fundamental  trntha  of  Christiaaity  sod 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  Bat  in  his  mentsl  dar 
meter  the  philosopher  predominated.  His  lesn- 
ing  was  grcAt,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  d 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  nnduv  prose 
to  specuhtion.  An  eclectic  in  philoeopby,  k 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  oooU 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  Ught  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  syttoBi 
such  truths  as  oonmiended  themselves  to  his  jodg- 
ment.  ^  I  espoused,"^  says  he,  **'  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  soy 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  thst 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  call  philoeo- 
pby.** He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  He  seoms,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  so/ 
of  the  fothers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  ce^ 
tainly  deficient.  He  never  develops  great  principU, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  foncy  rather  thso 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pa^ 
sues  no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religioos 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  exteuuve,  as  as 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  wot  pre> 
posterous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis,  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  s 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estuuste  ol 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  theii 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  u  cikIc  uf  Christian  morali^« 
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UoablbM  great  allowmce  ihould  be  made  for  the 
edacation  and.  drcnmetMioes  of  the  writer,  the 
chMMter  of  the  ue  in  which  he  lived,  the  peraoni 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  niodee  of  dionght 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  WM  lurroundad,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view;  bat  after  all  deductiona,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
•peeolative  philoeojdlier  it  ttill  more  prominent 
than  the  theologiaik — ^the  allegoriter  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appean — ^the  met^hy- 
aidan  eelipue  the  Christian. 

The  works  of  Clement  which  hare  reached  us 
are  his  ASyos  nparp9wrut6s  wp6s  *£AA4raf  or  Hot' 
tatorp  Addrmt  io  lAe  Grvefa ;  IlaiSaTWT^s,  or 
Teaektr ;  Irfatftarttt^  or  Mi»odUmie$ ;  and  T(f  6 
aw^6fi9vos  TlKaAffUks ;  Qvtt  Dioet  tahmimr  t  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  Trorvgrfyetf  in  eight 
books  ;  irtfi  row  n^l^x^S  i.  a*  ^  Paaekak  ;  wcpl 
Ni|(rrcfaf,  i.  9.  de  J^jmmo ;  inpl  Kara^a\iar,  L  e. 
d€  OUnoMioM ;  Tlperp9irrut6f  cii  'Tvofienfr,  L  e. 
EskorkUio  ad  Pa^asafMrn ;  Koroiy  *ZKK\iiata4rrucSs^ 
i.  e.  Qinon  Eodmariiau^  or  de  CamtmUm^  Eodmiat- 
tieU ;  «f  rqy  Ilpo^^ih^r  ^A/M^t,  On  ii»  Pnpkd 
Amot ;  irtpl  Upmnias  and  *Opo<  Bm^poi,  If  the 
imoTVKtiaHs  be  the  same  as  the  Adumhratiomm 
mentioned  by  Cassiodoms,  as  is  probaUe,  various 
f rsginents  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter^s  edition.  Perhaps  the  ixXoyal  ix  rm¥ 
wpopifrutmv^  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  ihrorvinfcrfif .  Among 
the  fragments  printed-  in  the  same  edition  are 
also  SIC  Ti»r  OsoMrov  aol  r^s  diwro\uf^s  icoAov- 
iUyfts  Ziia^tcaXiat  aord  ro^r  OdoXcrrd'ov  XP^"^**** 
ivirofjial,  i.SL  eztnwta  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  ihe  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinns.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylbuig  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement^s  works ;  but  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
fully,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter*s  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  in  the  BibUotk. 
Pair,  of  Qalland.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  the  HortcUcry  Addreu  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  polv- 
theism  as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chns* 
tianity,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Paedagogm  takes 
np  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
aupposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
addlress,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  In  the  fint  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paeda^offue^ — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  tiuui.  This  pre- 
ceptor is  none  other  than  Jetut  Ckritty  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minntiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  diwai- 
stances.  The  Siromata  are  in  eight  books,  bat 
probably  the  kst  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  ramblinc  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  bat 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  mauT  pointa 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  ot  this 
work  of  Clement  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  QnotH&,  after  be  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Tmeker  and  thus  prepared  for  so- 
blime  speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  trsatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  tha 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  prodaction  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitlad  rlt  6  4y^6tM¥os  is  practicaU 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par^ 
ticularly  exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hjfpoigpotu  in  eight  books  (ihrori^ 
va»0^S4f,  transUted  adumbratioiMa  by  Cassiodoms) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius(^(M.  EooU  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture^ 
Photius  gives  a  most  nnfitvounble  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fitbulous  and  in»' 
pious  notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Onostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  nave  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolate 

Tne  following  are  the  chief  editbns  of  Clement^s 
works: — ^Victorii,  Florentine,  1550,  fol.,  Oraec^. 
This  is  the  editio  prinoeps.  Frid.  Sylbuisii,  Hei- 
delbeig,  15d2,  foL  Or.  et  Lat  Herveti,  '*  Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedagogus,**  et  Stronae  libri  viii. 
**  Stromatum,*'  Florent  1551,  foL  Lat  Herveti, 
**  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,**  BasiL 
1556,  foL  and  1566,  foL,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  foL 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patnim,  vol  iii.  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat  1616,  fol.  Or.  et 
I^t;  Uiis  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1641, 
fol  and  Colon.  1688,  foL  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
fol  2  vols.  Or.  et  Lat;  this  edition  Is  incompara- 
bly the  best     OberthUr,  Wireeb.  1788^89,  8ve. 

3  vols.  Or.  et  Lat.     Klots,  Lips.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Oroece.  A.  B.  Coilleau,  in  the  **  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecdesiae  Patrum,''  Paris,  1827 
&c.,  vol  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  ^Quis 
Dives  salvetor^  was  published  in  Oreek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  br  Segaar,  Trai.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  EL  OUiausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedag<^gus,  was  published  in  Oreek 
and  Latin  br  Piper,  Ooetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nouny^  Ajaparaiu»  ad  BiU,  nuudm. 
Pairum^  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii ;  P.  H.  de  Oroot, 
De  CUm,  AUxamdr,  Ditp.  Oroning.  1826,  8vo. ; 
H.  E.  F.  Ouerike,  Commmt,  Histor.  et  TheoUy,  dt 
Schola^  quae  Alexandriaejloruii^  CaUcheHoa^  Hii]ae« 
1824-25,  8vo.;  Matter,  E$$ai  kutor,  tur  VEcole 
cTAUxandriff  Paris,  1 820,  2  rclih,  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
ning,  OrigiMet,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  Db 
Fidei  GnoMOtque  Ideeit,  qua  ad  ss  Mtwm  atque  ad 
PkUotopkknm  referatur  raiione  $eaMdum  menitm 
CUmetUis  Alt»n  Heidefb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgemetM 
Ge$dL  der  CkriiL  Jidigum  u»d  Kircke^  i.  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Ouerike,  ffandhuch  der  Kirchtih 
gndiicMey/Umfte  Au/k^,  2  vols.  Halle,  1843,  8vo.i 
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Bur,  Die  CkrigHuAs  Onoti^  Tubing.  1835,  8vo. ; 
Diihiie,  Db  yimcn  OemMta  Alex,  Hal.  1831,  8to.; 
Dp.  Kaye't  AccomU  of  the  WrUmge  and  Opndom  ^ 
ClemmU  of  Alexamdriaj  LondoD,  1835,  8to.;  Da* 
Tidson^s  Sacred  Hermmemiiee^  Edinb.  1843,  8yo.; 
Cave^B  Historia  LUerana,  Lond.  1688,  foL;  Oiese* 
ler^s  TejcUook  of  Eednuutkxd  Hietory^  tnuulated 
bj  Canuingham,  Phikdelph.  1836,  3  vol&  8yo. 
▼ol.  L ;  Enseb.  Mutor.  Eedm,  lib.  t.  et  tL,  ed. 
Heinichen,  1827—30,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETI'NUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  fiimily 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  ftiend  of  Domitian, 
WHS  appointed  by  Mndanns  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian gnards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  nnder  Ca%ala.  (Tac.  Aim.  vr. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mncianos  may  haTB 
been  regarded  as  altogedier  Toid,  as  Saetonina 
says  (716.  6),  that  Titna  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight.  Notwithstan&^ 
howeyer,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemena, 
he  was  one  of  the  victiros  of  the  cmelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  afriendof  theyoonger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(Ep.  i.  10,  ir.  2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  bionght  to  trial 
about  A.  D.  195,  for  having  eaponsed  the  side  of 
Niger;  bnt  defended  himself  with  snch  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  bat  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.    (Dion  Caas.  IxxSv.  9. J 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  eoosin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.I).  95,  and  married  Domitilla,  also  a  relation 
of  I)omitian.  His  fi&ther  was  Flayios  Sabinns,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flarias  Sabtniu,  who  was  pnt  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DomU.  10.)  Doinitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  laaatt^  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian ;  bnt  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul* 
ship  of  the  hitter.  (Suet  DomU,  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (LcviL  14),  that  Clemena  was  put  to  death  on  a 
chaige  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adda,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lo&tr.  ApolL  viii.  15 ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  iii.  14 ;  Hie- 
mnym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Gemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Home,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  bmlt  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  uis  church 
au  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  caUed  T,  Flami 
Oementu  Viri  ConstUarie  et  MariyriM  Thtmulut 
iifugirafuit,  (Jrbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[CLRJ1KN8  Rom  ANUS.]  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponius, 
for  Pomponius  mentions  him  aa  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  on  his  authority,  a  consti- 
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tntion  of  the  emparor  Antnniniis;  **] 
Clemena  aiebat  imperatonm  Antoninnm 
tnisae."*  (D^.  40.  tit  7.  s.  21.  f  1.)  The 
Antoninns  is  exceedingly  ambigaona,  ai  it  bekmgi 
to  Pins,  Marcus,  L.  Veras,  Cmnmodua,  CancaUa, 
Oeta,  Diadmnenua,  and  Ekgabalna;  but  m  the 
compilationa  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antooinot, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caxacalla,  M.  An* 
retina,  or  Pins — usually  to  the  fint ;  to  the  second, 
if  uaeid  by  a  Jnriat  who  lived  eariier  than  Carscslh, 
and  not  eariier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  vied 
by  a  jurist  who  was  tiving  under  Pine.  (Smmefli. 
A.  12.  6;.  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probaUy  denotM 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactomeioa  Clemens  may  be  np- 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.      [J.  T.  C] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  k 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St 
Paul  mentions  {Phil,  iv.  3)  as  one  of  '^his  feliov 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life." 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addmsei 
to  the  Corinthian  Cbureb,  and  both  probaUj 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  stjle  of 
the  second,  Neander  (KinAemffeedL  iii  n.  1100) 
eonsiden  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  nuier  thsn 
an  epistle.  The  fint  was  occasioned  by  the  din- 
sions  which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corintl^ 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  mijiistly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  bj 
examples  from  Soiptnre,  and  in  addition  to  thev 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  af  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul  Of  the  hitter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  M  H 
ripfut  rjyf  9^inen — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  fevour  the  supposition  that  the  apostk 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  ha 
mentions,  Rom,  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  aa  important  iBtc^ 
pobtion  (§  40,  &c.).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  piactical  exhorta- 
tions, a  Uboured  comparison  between  the  Jcwiili 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  die  latter.  Thii 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  s|^ 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  whidi 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  ita  t^ces  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  wbde 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  firee  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  falter  fethers  earned 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  b 
quoted  as  an  example  of  feith  and  hospitality^  tfae 
fiict  of  her  hanging  a  aoarlet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemptioa  through 
Christ*s  blood.  In  die  midst  of  mucn  that  is  wise 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  feUe  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resnrrectioa  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  eariiest  apostolical  fethcrs, 
the  authority  of  Clemeitt  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  tfae  first  of  St  Peter,  and  severs!  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  ofiten,  that  by  some  its  anthordiq» 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  ant 
quoted  ^l  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  foimola 
yiyfnnratj  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture;  we 
also  find  reference  to  the  a{)ocry|Jia]  books  of  Wt** 
dum  and  Judith ;  a  traditionar}'  oonvetMiioa  is 
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nUted  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  a  ' 
itory  it  given  from  the  tpniions  goipel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, {kp.  it  §  12;  orunp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
p.  465.)  The  genuineneas  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  it  denied  by  Jerome  {OatcU.  e.  15)  and 
Photiiu  {BM.  Cod.  113),  and  it  it  not  qooted  bj 
any  author  earlier  than  Eutebiua.  Betides  theie 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserred  as  de- 
mentis in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fiiir  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
■uch  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  fiilsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  RecoffmtioHet 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  tmnslar 
tion  of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself^  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  reoo^ 
mxea  his  fiither,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  thu  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Oersdorf  in  his  BUdio- 
tAeoa  Patrum  Eedesiadicorum  Latmorum  miecta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  aJso  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  aa  they 
are  pkinly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  plaoesi  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  den 
Urtpnatg  tmd  ItAaU  der  ApostoL  Conttitutionen^ 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Clemeft- 
tmUf — homilies  of  a  Judaiiing  tendency,  and 
aupposed  by  Neander  {QemetwAe  Enhcidedtmg,  te. 
p.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement^s  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  {Mhnoiret^  iL  pu  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavins  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  bar 
nished  Gement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistte.  Grabe  {ajpie.  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  alter  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  dining  Domitian*s  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king^s  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
AlexandriiiuB,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 

g ended  (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
ad  been  sent  by  CyrHlua  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
FelU  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Psiris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacohson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  die  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fethers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele*s  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  GrenfeU,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  nuide  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1 693.  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEMENS.  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
eontemponry  with  Juliauus,  whom  he  oace  cites 
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by  the  expression  Jdianus  nodgr,  (Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Jnlianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  fivm  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeins 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  fixU  was  Ter. 
Pactumdus  Clement,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  femous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  *^  Ad  Leges 
Libri  XX.,**  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blarneys  hypothesis,  to  the 
damis  ediekUu),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clsmrns  Pactumiius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  hand,  (daudian,  De  hauid,  SHL 
it  6,  &c. ;  Stat  Tkeb,  xii.  481,  &c.;  compu  Hirt, 
Mylhol.  BOderimA,  ii.  p.  1 13.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBI&     [BiTON.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KAfo«ovA(yn),  called  also 
CLEOBULE^NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KXcotfov. 
Aifn;,  KAco9ovAi|),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  fether  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distinv 
guished  for  her  moral  as  welt  at  her  intelleetaal 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  it  partieiilarly 
recorded,  and  we  find  atcribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  tbe  subject  of  the  year  [Cliobulus],  aa 
well  aa  that  on  the  cupping-glast,  which  it  quoted 
with  praite  by  Arittotie.  A  pkiy  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAeoCouAtf^oi,  and  apparenUy  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Pint 
ds  Pyih,  Orac,  1 4,  Omv»  viL  Sap,  3 ;  Diog.  I^ert 
L  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loc;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19 ; 
Suid.  i,  V.  KAco«ouA(n| ;  Arist  Bket.  iii.  2.  §  12 ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  1 71,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  he. ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Oraee.  ii  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  ffuL  Crit.  Com.  Graec  p.  277.)  Cleobnline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert  I  22  )  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (lUc<^ovAof),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagpraa  and  a  dtiaen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes,  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  waa  a  contemporary  of 
Solon\  and  mutt  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
B.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
trntus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refoge  firom  the  tyrant  Jn  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strum,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  {de  £i  ap.  De^  3)  speaks  of 
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him  u  a  tyiant  Thete  itetemento  may,  how6f«r, 
be  KooncUed,  hj  rappodng  him  to  have  held,  a* 
mlwfur^tj  aa  aathority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  dectton.  (Ariet  PoUi  iiL  14,  15,  ad/m. 
IT.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  pkilotophy  of 
Cleobolus  it  taid  to  have  been  derired  ftom  K^rpt. 
He  ¥rrote  aUo  lyric  poems,  at  well  aa  riddles 
(ypi^vs)  in  Terse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat  Phaedr,  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (cff  6  «wn^  vtuScr  M 
StMvScKo,  K.  r.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Geobuline.  He  is  said  to  hare  lired  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  hare  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — Uiar  ewfoiKiftuf  rdf  ^^iryor^pos,  wap04fmts 
uiv  T^r  i)\jiciiay,  rf  M  ^pMfW  Tvwujcot, — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  riews  of  fiemale  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prendent ;  while  that  he 
aeitd  on  them  is  dear  firom  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert  I  89—98  ;  Suid.  s.  «. 
KX*6€ouKos  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  114;  Fabric 
BibL  Cframi,  iL  pp.  117,  121,  654 ;  comp.  DiaL  of 
Ant  JL  V,  Xf  AiMria.)  [S.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  ( KA«^o»Xo5 ),  ephor  with 
Xenaies  at  Sparta  &  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalised  their  ephoialty  by  an  ii^ 
trigue  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Aigires,  the  faar 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  y.  36— 
38.)  [A,  H.  C] 

CLEO'CHARES  (KXcox^^i),  a  Greek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  ^e  philosopher  Aroesilas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  thiid  century  b.  c  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
c/tf  Figur,  Senienl.  p.  1,  3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Maoedon  by  PhoUus  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
{da  VU.  X  Or.  riiL  25,  p.  845,  c.).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleochares  inserted  the  obser* 
vadon  in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant  (Stxab.  xii.  p. 
566;  Diog.  Laert  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL 
Znp.  L  p.  5,  &c.,  and  HisL  CriL  Or,  Or.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Westermann,  G«$ck,  der  BeredUamkeit 
M  Grigekemland,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAf^Mfiros),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munyehia,  B.  c.  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a  very  powerfhl  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
WMT.  (Xen.  I/eli,  ii.  4  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gsither  firom  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  {Ruh.  1 433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  wingn  to  Cleocritns,  and  send 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  viosfjpi 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  psMi|i 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  {A», 
876),  may  periiaps  be  best  explained  as  an  sBosios 
to  his  stature.    (See  SchoL  ad  loe.)        [E.  E] 

CLEODAEUS  fKAc^oiosX  a  son  (tf  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  wiio  was  as  unsueoenfd  ss  hit 
&ther  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  PdoponneiiHL  Is 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apdlod. 
ii.  8.  §  2;  Pans.  uL  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KAf^Si|<« 
MdUxor),  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  whidi  ws  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  m  a  pss- 
sflge  quoted  from  the  hitter  by  Josephns.  ( JsL  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malcfans  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  thai  of  Qeodemos  in 
Greek.  [E.  E] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KAc^iyiof),  the  name  o(  • 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Septm 
Si^rieniMm  Ckmvhutm  (c.  1 0,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  aid 
to  have  used  cupping  mora  frequently  than  sdt 
other  physician  o^  his  age,  and  to  have  brouglit 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Chrut  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOETAS  (KAcoiras),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  oonstmction  of  the 
d^ais  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olyropis. 
(Pans.  VL  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  broos 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolii 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (i.  24-  I  S.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocb 
(Visconti,  Oewtm  diver$»f  vol.  iiL  p.  372), 
Thiersch  (.^Mdhsn  d,  BOd,  Kunst,  p.  281,  &c.) 
and  Sillig  {CataL  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristodes,  the  bn^ 
ther  of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  snigs 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  aa  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  paissgee 

of  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  $  4«  ^  9*  $  U  *  ^  ^^  ^ 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetas  was  an  AtheoisB. 
His  name  occun  (01.86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias*  aws- 
tanta,  that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympisfti 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  d^va, 
(MuUer,  de  Pkidia,  i.  13 ;  Bockh,  Cbrp.  IncrifL 
Gra/tc  voL  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884 ;  Schults,  in  Jois'i 
Jahrb'ucher  fur  Phildogie,  1829,  pL  73;  Brnosi 
Artific.  libeme  Graedae  (Mmoro,  p.  23.)     [L.  U.) 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KA«i/iaxot).  1.  It  is  tap- 
posed  that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cretinus;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratuins  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  {op,  Atkeu,  xiv.  p.  638, 1) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnesippns,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machns,  and  that  for  t^  KAeofikx*  and  i  KAcs- 
fULXos  we  ought  to  read  r^  K^Mfl^x'^  and  6  KAm- 
fdxov*  (Beigk,  Reliq,  Conu  AtL  p.  33,  &c.; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Graec  iL  pp.  27 — 29; 
GNS81PPU8.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  &ther  of  Gne- 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  asme 
aa  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  bdow. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentions  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Tricha, 
eU  Metrit^  p.  34.)  From  the  reserabhuice  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippus, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  m 
the  father  of  Gnesippus;  but  Strabo  mentioiift  htm 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  s 
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wmj  that,  if  he  adhena  in  this  caM  to  hit  uMuU 
pnetice  of  giTing  the  namet  in  chronological  order, 
thie  CleoRMiGhat  would  fall  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gneuppua.  His  name  wae  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majoro  metre.  (Hephawtion, 
XL  p.  62,  ed.  Oaisfotd.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECyMBROTUS  ( KAtV^poroi ),  ton  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Leonidaa,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenea. 
(Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c.  480,  for  Pleiatarehua,  in&nt 
eon  of  Leonidas,  and  in  ^ii  capacity  waa  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponneaian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamia  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  iathmua.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  waa  rfr> 
newed  in  the  following  apring,  till  deaerted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotna  waa  thia  aeeond  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  oartainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotua  (ix.  10),  **  that  he  died 
ahortly  after  leading  home  hia  foroea  from  the 
Isthmus  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  an  edipae  of  the  son.** 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  &  480  (thus  M'dller, 
Pr^UgowL  p.  409),  nor  ta  the  language  of  Hero- 
d3ttta  very  fiivonrable  to  Thirl walPa  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  H.  iL  p.  209), 
be  places  it  early  in  479.  {HiaU  o/Gr^Me^  ii.  p. 
3'28.)  He  left  two  sons,— the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  ancoeeded  him  aa  regent,  and  Nio<»nedea. 
( Thuc  i  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO^MBROTUS  I.  (K\M^/««porof ),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  waa  the  aon  of 
Pausanias.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Aomxpolis 
1.  in  the  year  380  B.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the.  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pklopjdam],  Cleombrotus  waa  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Tbeban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leavina  Spho- 
driaa  aa  harmoat  at  Tbeapiae.  On  hia  march  home 
hia  anny  sufG^red  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  ntxl  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entmaled  to  the  other  king,  AGB8ii.ikU8  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illneaa  of  Agesihitts, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombxotua,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
conaeqnence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
CifchaeroiL  Thia  crMted  still  stronger  diasatis&o- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecuto  the  war  by  sea. 
[Caabbub;  Pollzs.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrattts  waa  aent  aeroaa  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phoda,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  vear 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  exdnded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  waa  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Havii^  avoided  Epaminondaa,  who  was 
guarding  the  paaa  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Crenaia,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremea  which  were  hi  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plaina  of  Lenctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  aeema  to  have  been  deairoua 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  waa  auperior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbera,  but  hia  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
lenBM  slownaaa  to  act  i^ainat  the  Thebana»  and 
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warned  him  of  the  dangw  of  repeating  audi  con- 
duct in  the  prsoent  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashneaa  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Qff.  i.  24)  saems 
to  have  judged  by  Uie  result.  There  waa  certainly 
aa  much  heaitation  on  the  other  aide.  In  the 
battle  which  enaued  [Epaminondab  ;  Pslopioas] 
he  fought  moat  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  winded, 
and  died  ahortly  after  he  waa  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorua,  hia  fidl  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AoBaiPOLU  II.     (Xen.  HeU,  v.  4.  |§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  I.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15 ;  Plut.  Pel<^.  13,  20-23, 
AgM.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51—55  ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4  {  Manso,  Sparta,  iil  1. 
pp.  124,  183,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  waa  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  B.  c.  On 
the  return  of  liconidaa,  Cleombrotus  waa  depoaed 
and  baniahed  to  Tegea,  about  240  b.  c.  [Agis  I V.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  fathar 
hia  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  afiection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agasipolis  and  Cleomenea,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  frtther  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  AoBSiPOLia  III.  (Plut  AgU^  11,  16 
— 18  ;  Paua.  iii.  6 ;  Polyb.iv.  35 ;  Manso,  ^jporto, 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  {KK96iABpoTos\  an  Acar 
demic  philosopher  of  Ambrada,  who  b  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phaedom  of  Pkto ;  not  that  he  had  any 
suffBfinga  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change thia  life  for  a  better.     (Callimach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunek,  AnaL  L  p.  474,  Jacoba,  i.  p.  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunek,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacoba,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  PhUop,  1  \  Cic. 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tuuc.  i.  34 ;  Auguatin.  ds  Civ, 
2)at,  i.  22 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Grate,  iii.  p.  1 68.)  The 
diadple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.   {Phatdon^  2,  p.  59,  c.)       [P.  S.] 

CLEOME^DES  (KAsoMif8i)f),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  againat  Meloa  in  a  c.  416.  He  ia  men- 
tioned alao  by  Xen<^hon  aa  one  of  the  30  tyranta 
appointed  in  b.  a  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c  ;  Xen. 
H^  ii.  8.  $  2.)  Schneider*8  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  {ad  Xen,  Lc<.)  is  inadmissible.  [E. E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAf 0^1)81)1),  of  the  isUnd 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Horn,  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :->In  01.  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ( 'EXAovoS^icai )  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  un&ir  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prise.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disffrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frensy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  aupported  the  roof  of  a  boya*  achool, 
cruahing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  raina. 
The  Aatypalaeana  preparing  to  atone  him,  he  fled 
for  refrige  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
cheat,  which  hia  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordinglv  to 
consult  the  Ddphic  oiide,  and  received  the  folloir 
ing  answer : — 
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*Or  i^vviaif  Tt;i£6^  itf  fifiniihi  bnp^v  Mrro.  [B£] 
CLEOME'DES  (KAwuifBiif ),  rathor  of  a  Greek 
tfefttite  in  two  books  on  tke  Chiular  Theory  o/tke 
Heawd^  Bodin  (KmcAMc^f  0««ip^af  Mrrc^pafv 
Btf Aia  f^).  It  is  imther  an  exposition  of  the 
■jritem  of  the  uniTene  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Geomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  nnmerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  tieats  of  the  nniverse  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  lones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  niffht,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earu.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gites  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Btatosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  are  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  tiie  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  edipees.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  tynodieal  rerolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanars,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  r^;istered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  re&araon  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fitct  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  u  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  histoiT  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses {ad  Jin.),  that  it  is  compiled  finom  vanous 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  but  particulariy  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  Uter  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  alter  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignomnt  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  {Journal  <U$ 
Savant,  1821,  p.  712^  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
Uiat  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anjrthing  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagest  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acqtuiinted  with  it),  but  introduce 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optics.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldobaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riccioli  {Almag,  Nov,  vol 
i.  pp.  xxxil  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  alter 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A.  o.  390. 

A  treatise  on  AritiuMtio  and  another  on  the 
9^'fiere^  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes,  are  said  to  exist 
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in  MS.    Vosahia  (<ls  JVbt  Jfl  p.  IM,  k)  csB> 
tuns  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on , 
attributed  to  Qeonides  or  Eodid.  [BocLmnm] 

The  KiMcAian)  ^mpLa  was  first  printed  in  li^ 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Yen.  1498,  foL ;  in  Greek  by  Cos- 
xad  Neobarius,  Paris,  1539 ;  in  Gr.  and  Lat  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  BnnJigni.  1605, 
4to.  The  two  latest  editv>ns  ars  by  Janus  fiske, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  ftc,  Lugd.  Bau  1820, 
8va,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lipa.  1832,  Svo.  (t 
reprint  of  Bake^  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Dehunbre,  Hid,  ds  PAmUxm,  Amdame,  vd.  L 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hi$L  Attnm,  p.  152;  Vois. 
dsNoLArt  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric  BibLGnu,  if. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KXeofiinir),  I6th  king  sf 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  bom  to  Amuuodridei 
by  his  second  wife,  pnvioiu  to  the  birth  by  his 
first  of  Doriens,  Leonidas,  and  CleornhnMn, 
[Anaxandridik.]  He  aoeordingly,  on  his  &- 
ther*s  death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  sera 
than  519  &  a,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.    (Clinton,  F.  ^.  ii  p.  20&) 

In  B.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  waa  to  Cfeooenn 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  dedining 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athetis. 
(Herod.  vL  108.)  And  not  mudi  later,  the  riatt 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  io 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Polycrstn, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  oat  by  the  Pw> 
sians  with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thriee 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  to 
hb  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  dispUjei 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cfeomenes  a- 
pressing  his  admiration,  bagged  he  woald  aonf-t 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  hut,  in  fcsr 
for  his  own  or  his  citiiens*  weaknesa,  went  to  the 
ephors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stxu^erls  defs^ 
ture.  (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  hy 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athene 
and  not  kmg  after  he  took  part  in  the  straggle  be* 
twaen  Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isagoias  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expulrion  of  all  iriio 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  M> 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  peisoa, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coon* 
cil  of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoias.  Bat 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occnined  the  acf»- 
polls  with  his  friends,  he  waa  here  besieged,  sad 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fete.  In  shame  and  tager  he  ba^ 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  and  let 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleosis,  however,  whea 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re- 
fused to  proceed ;  th^  example  was  foUowed  hf 
his  brother-king  Demaiatus;  and  on  this  the  othtf 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  withdrMr. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  Dorians  were  exdaded,  and  to 
tiave  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparts  s 
variety  of  ondes  predictive  of  his  country^  fotais 
rektions  with  Athens;  and  their  contents,  isti 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tvia»T.y 
of  Hippiaa.   (Herod,  v.  64,  85,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  1^  Aristl«oca^  s 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  lonianiL  H» 
bvaaen  map  and  his  accompanying  representatisK 
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appnr  to  liaTV  bad  comidenble  effect  on  Cleomenet. 
He  demanded  three  dayt  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired **how  &r  WM  Sua  from  the  lea.**  Amt»> 
goms  fofgot  hie  diplomacy  and  said,  **  three  monthe* 
journey.**  Hii  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alanncNl)  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  sappliant^s  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning  with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  manced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Ooigo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  yean  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  brake  in,  and  said  **  Father,  go 
away,  or  be  will  do  you  hann.**  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Heiod.  Ti.  49 — 61.)  This  daughter  Oorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  fint  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  glaring  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratos 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod.  viL 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denooneed  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.    Cleomenet  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 

S'  la,  and  tried  to  seise  certain  parties  as  hostages, 
eantime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleuria,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intr^ne  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leo^ehidM,  and  efiected  his  collaague*s 
deposition.  [Dbmaaatus.]  (Herod,  vi  49 — 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotjchidet  wiUi  him  back  to  Aegi- 
oa,  seised  his  hostiges,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Deroaiatus,  and,  in  apnrehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  toe  way  into 
Thcssaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Areadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  r»- 
turn  with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  Bur> 
vive  his  recall.  He  was  seiaed  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  oneli  fooe  whom  ho 
met;  and  at  last  when  confined  aa  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knifo,  and  died  by 
alashing  (KofraxofMtAmr)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it   (Herod,  vi  73— 76.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
fitvm  some  ScythiMi  visiters  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  when  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  hmd  (the  Orgat)^  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
menes invaded  ArgoHs,  conveying  his  forces  by 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  bjf 
a  simple  stntsgem  the  whole  Ajgive  forces,  and 
pursued  a  faune  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Aigus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  fivm 
their  refuge  on  fiJsa  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
ammig  tme  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  alter  sacrificing  to  the 
iligive  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  fisr  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeiHi  was  acquitted  after  investigation* 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  Cloture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vL  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  {fv  rg  'E€8^ftp)«  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Aigos 
of  6000  citiiens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  P^oponnesian  war. 
To  thu  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  Uter  writen  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet^heroine  Te- 
lesilhu  (Pans.  ii.  20.  $  7 ;  Plut  Afor.  p.  246 ;  Poly- 
aen.  riiL  83 ;  SuidaB.«.v.T«A^iAAa.)  [Tslbsula.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignonmt  of  it,  diou^h  he  gives 
an  oracle  seemii^  to  refer  to  it  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  tome  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtfuL  Pausanias, 
(iii  4.  $$  1-6),  who  foUows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thiriwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  610  a.  c. 

The  Ufe  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  fether  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  fint  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  wno  was  always  accounted 
halAmad  {iiitofjMpy^§pos\  seems  at  variance  wiUi 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
poasible  that  a  wild  character  <j  this  kind  might 
find  fevour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  MuUer,  Dor, 
i.  8.  $  6  s  Clinton,  b.  a  610,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
Uoned  by  Aristophanes.  {Ltftittr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO-MENES  II.,  the  26th  king  of  SparU 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  IL,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  &  c.  370.  He  died  in  B.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  yean  and  ten  uionths  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatna 
and  Cleonymus.  Acntatos  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areas,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arbus  I. ; 
Clbonymusl]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plut  J^fit^  3; 
Pans.  I  13.  $  3,  iiL  6.  $  1 ;  Manso,  Sparta^  iii.  1, 

f.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248 :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicU 
imself  about  the  time  that  Cleooienes  reignedt 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fa$i,  ii.  pp. 
218, 214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO-MENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  a.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  waa 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
fiunily  ue  inheritance  of  the  ProcUdae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceive a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designa 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit;  in  moderation  and  simplidtj 
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of  life  He  was  not  inferior  to  Agis,  but  tuperior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  lets  tcrupuJout  about  the 
meant  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  ^haenis  of  Borysthenes,  who 
▼isited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (n.  a  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form; but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  rfr> 
stored  by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popnliur  party  against  the  Ephors,  tlie  im> 
possibility  of  which  was  pnrred  by  the  refusal  of 
Aenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
bis  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  hj  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  leaeue. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Georoenes  was  to  seiae 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenns,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reasOD 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
oeived  the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  agednst  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
aeisure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategoa,  at  last  peroeived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  &  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fbrtined  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  phice  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sperta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  cUiimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  nmde  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  *^  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,**  was  the  reply. 
**  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,**  retorted 
Cleomenes,  **  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders.**  By  this  correspondence 
Aca  as  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.    The 
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Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  weia  satisfied 
the  important  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cfeomoiei,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  sad 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephon.    His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aiatns  seised 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenua.    The  Ephors  ioune- 
diately  sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Methydriao, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  tcfritories  of  Argos. 
About  this  time  Aristamachus  soooeeded  Arsuti 
as  stiategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  227, 
B.  a),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  refened 
the  declaration  of  war  against  CleomeBes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaeans,  which  ia  mentioned  bj 
Polybius.      Aristomachus   collected  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horae,  with  which  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  6000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aiistmnachua  to  dediue 
battle.    The  fiict  is,  that  the  Achaeans  were  never 
a  wariike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probaUy 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeana  were  do 
match  for  5000  Spartans.    But  the  moral  effect  of 
this  affiur  was  worth  more  than  a  victocy  to  Cleo- 
menes.    In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  stra- 
tegoa,  and  led  the  Achaean  fones  against  Eiis. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aiatus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  si 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopidu, 
and  defiaated  him  with  great  slaughter.     It  was  ait 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  but  he  had 
only  fled ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  hia  aimy,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sodden  asaanlt,  and  revolii- 
tionized  its  constitution  by  making  the  asetoed 
dtisens.     The  effect  of  this  diange  waa  the  fiii  ma 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  steps 
against  the  Ephors,  thon^  he  could  not  but  be  aa  ob- 
ject of  sus|ncion  to  them ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  bis 
victorious  anny,  waa  too  strong  to  be  crushed  Kke 
Agia  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  ess- 
ployed — ^and  whmi  was  a  Spartan  ephor  heard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  nse  it  ? — ^bnt  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  canyiag  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  ftikn  into  the  positisn 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  ki^^ae. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advanti^  el 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  trace  with  the 
Achaeana  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomenes 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against 
These  measnrea  are  differently  represented  by 
Phylarehns,  the  panegyrist  of  Qeomenea,  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  P<dybinB  and  Pansanias,  who  followed  Aiatat 
and  other  Achaean  writera  At  the  death  of  Ag:is, 
his  infiut  son,  Eurydamidaa,  waa  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatit;  and  Airhidamna,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  fl«l  into  Messenia,  aooordii^  ts 
the  statement  of  Phitaich,  which,  from  the  nataiv 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  acoMnt 
of  Polybius  (v.  87.  §  2,  viiL  1.  §  3),  that  Aichi 
damns  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo- 
menes. Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  aoeoidiag 
to  Pansanias  (ii  0.  §  1),  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleomenes.  The  fidsity  of  this  bst  atatament  b 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  never 
spares  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  how 
recklessly  he  was  abnaed  by  some  of  the 
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piirty.  AiichidHaiiiit  had  thus  become  the  nghtlul 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  ProcUdii£,  and  he  waa 
inrited  by  Cleomenet  to  retuin;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  fisot  in  Sparta  than  he  waa  aaiaMinated. 
This  crime  aho  is  chaiged  npon  Geomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
The  troth  cannot  now  be  ajoertained,  but  every 
circumatanoe  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephon.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephora  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Aichidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo* 
menes,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  waa  not  vet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  lesolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
saent  On  the  oontrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Crateaicleia,  who 
even  went  so  fer  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenea  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratus  beneaUi  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Acfaaeans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (n.  c.  226 — ^225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Megbtonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  ho 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seised  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Heraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenua,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  clad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  cupported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  rMnains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
eloMly  oonneeted  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  artide.  AH  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephotate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  knds,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citixens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
nisii^  to  the  fnU  feanchise  the  most  deserving  ai 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it  He  also 
reatored,  to  a  gnat  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  mihtaiy  discipline.  In  the 
eomjdetion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphaefus.  The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eucleidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdooL  In  his  own  conduct  he 
aet  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
twoan  Um  Achaeans  and  Cleomei  es  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Claomenia 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  bl  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Scllasia  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  civen 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  refened  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilUant  success,  Cleo-^ 
menes  committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  tha 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  fordUa 
sentence : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  fineedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  fireedom  of  Oreeoa 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved.*^  (History  </  Roms^  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sellasia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  dtisens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  allj,  Ptolemy  £u- 
eigetesi  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeatwl  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
n^lect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  kiog>  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  e&caped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  ha 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221— 220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Paa> 
sanias  (iii  6.  §  5)  as  the  hut  of  the  Agidiae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  kst  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  aU 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  deom^  Arut;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  &c.} 
Droysen,  Geachichte  der  Hellmmntu^  vol  il  bk.  ii. 
c  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta^  vol.  iii.)  [P.  BJ] 

CLEO'MENES  {KXwfjL^s),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pauianias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausauias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(&  a  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  hia 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  1 1.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  S5. 
$  12 ;  Agbsifolih  III.,  Clsombbotus  II.)  [P.&J 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucrads  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (p6fws)  of  E^pt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  c. 
331.)  Some  of  the  andent  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct,  for  Arrian  expressly  sts^  that  the  otlier 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapadty  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exerdsed  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  mnghbouring 
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oonntrMti  he  at  first  forbad  iu  ezportatton  from 
Egypt ;  buty  wben  the  nomarehs  reprewnted  to  him 
that  this  measure  preTented  them  from  laisiiig  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  com,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  prioe  of 
oom  was  ten  dnchmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  1^» 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  g:un.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  Boldiers  of  a 
month'b  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
■um  of  money ;  but,  as  the  buildinff  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
Siy,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them, 
e  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed; bat,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  laving  their  sacred  *nim>l«^  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced;  they 
handed  over  to  him  ^he  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  sealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct. 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  h}'parch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  fisvouring  Perdiccas.  The  efiect,  if 
not  alto  a  cause,  of  this  act  waa,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Amab» 
iii  5,  vil  23 ;  Arrian,  c^  Phot,  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippua,  ap,  PkoL  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34 ;  .Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  3a  §  5 ; 
Pseud-Aristot  Oecon,  ii.  34,  40 ;  Dem.  «.  Dh- 
wftiod,  p.  1258 ;'  Pans.  i.  6.  §  3 ;  Died,  xviii.  14 ; 
Droysen,  OttdnohU  AU».  pp.  216,  580,  NaAfiilg, 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  8.] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  ihapsodist, 
who  recited  the  icaBap$tol  of  Empedodes  at  die 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,.  a  dithyrambie  poet,  censured 
by  Chlonides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  {Nube$, 
332,  333.)  He  eeems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epierates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletua,  and  Lamyntbius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  &  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Aitleager.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrocles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (nai3o7«ryiK^f ),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  9h), 

4m  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Heciod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
tiie  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAco/Unfs),  the  name  of  a 
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physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in] 
(vi  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giviqg  his  opinioe  os 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  diisase  csUed  Mrbm, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEO'MENES.  a  sculptor  mentioiied  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvL  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  gnnp  of 
the  Thespiades,  or  Musm,  which  was  pboed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  peihapi 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hiU.  Thb  alti•^  wto 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particalariy  interesting  to  u, 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statact,  thi 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  feUowiqg 
inscription  ou  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENHS  AnOAAOAnPOT 

AOHNAIOS  EnXlEXEN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeserved!) 
considered  as  a  modem  imposition,  espedsDy  ^ 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  foin  have  dsimed  a 

KBater  master  fox  their  admired  statue,  indicita 
th  the  fiither  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenci; 
and  the  letter  A  gives  likewise  an  extemsl  ytwi 
of  what  we  should  have  Bueaaed  firom  the  chancta 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  a  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  stall  nearer  at  bit  agv. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
tha  Muses  fron  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  CleoniaM 
must  theirefore  have  lived  previously  to  n.  c.  146» 
the  date  oi  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tifnl  statue  oi  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  d 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxitdea;  and  Miilkr'i 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  stvle  of  this  great  artist 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  suppMitiuOt 
have  lived  between  B.C.  363  (the  age  of  Ptaxiiek*) 
and  &  a  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  CUomemt,  the  author  d 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeleaa  statae  in  tk 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  vamt  of  Oer 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foandstiaB. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  haad 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  tattle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  Than  the  srtirt 
calls  himself 

KAEOMENHS 

KAEOMENOra 

AOHNAIOSE 

nOIHSEN. 
He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApSttS- 
doras,  but  probably  his  son ;  lor  the  name  of  de^ 
menes  is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  thai  we  caa 
hardly  suppose  another  deomenea  to  have  bem 
hb  fiither;  and  nothing  was  more  eoomoa  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  tke 
fiuher^i  profession.  But  it  is  quite  imprabahle 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  oMde  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Ronsa 
armies  into  Greece.  The  vounger  CleomeDes  moit 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subseqneBtlj  to 
&  &  200,  probably  sabsequently  to  the  battls  of 
Cynoaoephalae.  We  may  therefore  plaoa  the  fother 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  wwk  is  also  inscribed  with  the  nans 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  baseo>ieliew  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  story  of 
Aloeste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENHS 
EnoiEL  But  we  are  not  aUe  to  decide  whethct 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fether,  or  to  the  son,  «r 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  nans  ii 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette.  (il#« 
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Ortttiide^  pi.  xxv.  p.  ISO.)  The  inieriptloiM  of  four 
•tatnes  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  Home  are  of  a 
▼ery  doabtftil  description.  (Viiconti,  Omont  d^ 
ceTMn,  ToL  iiL  n.  11  ;  Thinich,  E^podkem^  p.  29% 
Ac)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOBrVTTADES  (KK^OfivrriBiis).  1.  The 
tixth  of  the  fionily  of  the  Aflclepiadae,  the  ton  of 
Crimmis  I.  and  the  fiither  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  tenth  centniy  u.  c.  (Jo. 
Tsetses,  CM,  m  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric  BibL  Cfraee. 
▼ol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aescukpins,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  IL,  and  the  fiither  of  Theo- 
doras II.,  who  probably  liyed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B,  c  (Paeti  EpUt,  ad  Arta*,^  in  Hippocr. 
OjmxL,  YoL  iii.  p.  770.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEON  (KA^wv),  the  son  of  Cleaenetni,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Perides,  sooceeding,  it  is  said 
(  Aristoph.  Emit,  1 30,and  Schol),  Evciates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trasted  and  popular  of  the  peopled  fiivoorites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(b.  c.  428^2*2)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  chuses, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
sc(«ms  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hennippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor^ 
lured  by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (Strx^dr 
mTOwkc  KA/miti,  ap.  Plut  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  (iinJ,  35)  Cleon*s  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general.  * 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  My tileneans  brings 
hitn  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
eikUiblished  fiiiriy  as  demagogue,  (r^  Si^mv  vopd 
iruAi)  4tf  T^  rSrt  wiSaytharoSf  Thuc.  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion,  —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  secoud  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon *s  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor  \  the  attempt  by  rade  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscra- 
pulous  use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  **'  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  hbiself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giviug  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  oraton  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble."  (Thuc.  iii.  36—49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldeit  ena- 
my.  At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.  c  426,  in  the  pra- 
senoe  of  the  numerous  visitors  fnm  the  subjeet 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  **  Babylonians.** 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketdi  of  hia  subaeqnent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  againat  his  title  to  the 
franchise  ({trfof  7^0^),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Aekanu  877, 502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter^  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'Imrtrs ),  was  Ivought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
fidse  pretences  from  some  of  the  ishmders.  (Aristoph. 
Aciarm,  6,  comp.  SchoL,  who  refen  to  Theopompua) 
Thiriwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  phwes  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Kni^tab  {HitL  qf 
GreeoA,  iii*  P*  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  genanl  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  fiivourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citiaens  in 
the  ishuid  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numben  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihihite,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  vroik  on  his  countrymen*s 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  fint  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  &  a  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troeseiu  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta*s  power  to  make  good ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  an<l 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
oommissionen  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  donUe-dealing  and 
oUgarehical  caballing.    (Thuc.  iv.  91,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  tnere  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prise.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  ran 
strongly  against  him,  who  bad  induct  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  trae 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  fiilse  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissionen  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  exp^iency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  boon  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character* 
istic.  Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquieacencei  bat  on  finding  the 
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mttor  tiMtod  at  mimnm,  b^gia  to  be  diteonoerted 
and  buck  ooL  Bat  it  wm  iatolenbk  to  ipoil  the 
ioke  bj  letting  Inm  off,  and  the  people  iiuitted  that 
he  should  abide  by  hia  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  setf'poiBcssion  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
mexely  the  Lemnians  and  Imhrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble frilore  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pyloa  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  hy  Demosthenes. 
[J>»f<»STHBNn.J  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  d^e  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc.  iv.  27—39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  nest 
winter*s  Lenaea*  a,  c  424,  appeared  **  The 
Knighta,**  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  de&ult  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  fiice  smeared  with  wine- 
hses.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venaUty* 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  fur  as  to  receive  the  first 
prise,  it  treaU  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Ecclesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  a  c.  422,  si- 
milarly dis|^ys  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast^s  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Bockh,  PuU,  Eooh.  ofAiieiUy 
bk.  ii  15),  and  in  genenl  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judioal  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  yearns  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalcidioe.  He  seems  to  have 
persuadad  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troopa.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Biasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  reUted  nnder  Brahidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrdnian 
taigeteer.     (Thuc.  v.  2,  S,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  legarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  wont  fan! to  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  ite  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations ;  the 
coarse  and  illitemte  demagoftues  were  succeeded  by 
Che  liaeof  oiatorsy  and  the  throne  of  Perides  was  at 
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last  worthily  fiUad  by  Demoathcnei.  How  far  «t 
most  eall  Cleon  the  craatnie  and  how  fiv  thecsoaeol 
the  vices  and  eyils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  te 
say ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  mid  (PlnL 
JVtcMs,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gnmvf 
and  seemlineas  of  the  Athenian  assemUy  hj  t 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  tfesticnlation,  tn^ 
ing  open  his  dress,  slapping  his  uigh,  snd  numisg 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  piobaUj,ao4 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  tluit  tfa« 
title  Paphlagonian  (Ila^XaTflvv,  from  wmpki^m)^ 

S'ven  him  in  the  Kidghts,  refieia.  Hu  power  ukI 
miliarity  wiUi  the  assemUy  are  shewn  in  a  itorj 
(Pint  Nieku,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motioa, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  woold  pat  off 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  **  for,**  said  he,  '^  t»- 
day  I  have  no  time:  I  am  entertaining  WDt 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed,** — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Arhtophanbs.  The  passages  in  th« 
other  pUiys,  besides  the  Knighto  and  WaqM,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharniani,  are,  Ntdm,  549, 
580;  Hamas,  569—577.  [A.  H  C] 

CLEON  (KA^wr),  literary.  1.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  exoedition  of  the  Atfp- 
nauto  (* Apy oi^avrucd),  from  which  ApoQonius  Rho> 
dins  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  a 
ApoU.  mod.  I  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  it 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  Uie  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  e.  c    (Pint.  L^.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnbsian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, frt>m  the  quotation  which  PaussinM 
makes  from  him.   (x.  4.  §  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeb  n 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  aiti 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (a.  & 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt,  viil  &. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  hin; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puto  into  the  month  of  Aasx* 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speedi  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  geographical  writer,  aea- 
tioned  by  Marcianus  {Per^nt,  p.  63).  His  work, 
IIcpl  rmv  KifUiwp,  is  cited  by  Stephanns  ByaH' 
tinus  U.  V,  *A(nH5),  [P.  S.] 

CL£ON  (KA^tMr),  an  oculist  who  must  hsi« 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Ceuns.  (De  Mf- 
die,  vi.  6.  ^  5,  8,  11,  pp.  119—121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  {Ik 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Xooos,  iii.  1,  voL  xiL  p< 
636),  Aetius  {Lih,  Medio,  iL  2.  93,  il  3.  l^i 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Pauhu 
Awn^it^DcReMed.  vii.  16,  p. 672.)  [W.AG] 

UiEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  miptl  of 
Antiphanea,  who  had  been  taught  by  Peridytos,  s 
follower  of  the  great  Polydetus  of  Aigoa.  (Psol 
V.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon *k  age  is  determizMd  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olvmpia  executed  after 
01. 98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  01  103. 
(Pans,  vi  I.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  porttait-ststaes 
{PhUonpko9y  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  tskes 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ooa 
are  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  (vi  3.  $  4,  8.  f  3. 
9.  $  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  nhit«r.  (PHn.  H.  A\  zxxr.  40.)    [L.  U.] 

CLSiJNE  (KAfiiKif),  one  of  the  dw^ten  of 
Aflopni,  fram  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnerai  was  belifcved  to  hare  deriyed  itfc  name. 
(PaiM.  iL  15  §  1;  Diod.  W.  74.)  [L.  S.j 

CLEONrCA.     [Pausaniab.] 

CLEONI'CUS  (KXcJwKoj),  of  Naapaetui  in 
AetolJa,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  AetoUan  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  &  a  217 ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
irp6^wot  of  the  Achaaans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  nmsom.  (Polyb.  t.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  befine  his  releasa,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  emj^oyed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(t.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lydscus,  the  Acar- 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37)*  as  baring  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  wiUi  Chlseneas,  to  excite  Laoedaemon 
against  Philip,  b.  c.  211.   [Chlabnbas.]  [KE.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Graek  musical  tnatiie 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [Euclbidbs.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  BibL  Oraee,  toL  ir. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (KK^^iwfMs).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attadced  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  ( Aristoph.  AeL  80, 
809,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nuh.  852,  399,  068, 
Slc^  Vup,  19,  592,  822,  Pox,  438,  656,  1261, 
Av,  289,  1475;  comp.  Ael.  V.  H,  L  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  bc> 
loved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilausi  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  b.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalC  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Arehidunus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  actinff  ever 
np  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  ml  at 
Liiractra,  b.  a  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §§  25—33 ;  Pint  Affe», 
25,  28.) 

3.  Tne  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  unck  of  Areus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  fiither^  death,  b.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  genend  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  &  c.  803,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lucanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  suoeours  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  flianted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
doms,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  efliKt 
of  the  Spartan  eaqpedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
Hid.  o/Rume,  voL  ii  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilitts ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict  After 
thi%  abuidoBing  a  notion  ha  had  formed  of  freeing 
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the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathoelea,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piiatical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Yeneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Coicyia,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expeUed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  TarantiDes  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyia.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c  272,  when  he  inrited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acbotatus  ;  Cbbli no- 
ma.] (Diod.  XX.  104,  105 ;  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Stiab.  vi. 
p.  280;  Pans.  iii.  6 ;  Plut  AgU^  3,  Pprrh,  26, 
dec)  [£.  £.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAsoircir^).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager  (Horn. 
IL  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  af^er 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grie£ 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  ( ApoUod.  i  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  fhb,  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  ApoUodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.1 

CLEOPATRA  {KXwwArpa).  1.  Niece  of 
Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  c.  337 ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  braien  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  §  5.) 
Her  in&nt  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apnarently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  L  c,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut  Alex,  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother*s  side, 
B.  c.  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  phtee  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  menti(med  as  putting  forward  a 
daim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Enmenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut  Eitm,  8.)  Perdiocas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  b.  c.  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  refused,  however,  all  these  offtfs ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  firom  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honouraUe  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sijrn,  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (bl  c.  1 93),  Coele- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr, 
c.  5;  Liv.  XX xvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  afior- 
wards  repudiated  any  such  arrangement  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Phi]i> 
motor.    She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  hisdeatl^ 
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B.  c  146,  ilw  •eeou  to  han  wUud  to  plu*  <m 
the  throne,  but  wa*  pmenUd  bj  the  inanloo  of 
her  brother,  Phyicoa  nt  Enrgela  II.  (Ptolemj 
VI 1.),  to  whom  theeniniuul  ber  hand  w«r«  given. 
IlenoamumBidendbjPbjKcniDn  thBdsjaf  the 
marriage,  aod  iha  wu  Hon  diTOnxd  to  nuke  waj 
for  her  own  daughter  br  her  former  mairia^  On 
Phyicon'i  retiring  to  Cfpnu  to  aroid  the  lutred 
vhicb  hii  tjnnn;  hid  cauiad,  the  »lkitad  (he  aid 
of  h«  ■OD-in-liw,  Demelrioi  Nicator,  king  of 
S)'ril^  fuainil  hi>  expected  attw:k,  oflering  the 
crawa  of  Egjipl  u  in  indiicenient.  During  Ibe 
period  of  Phyeqon'e  Tolunlary  eiile,  ahe  lo«t  another 
■on  (bj  her  marriage  with  him),  wbora  Pfajacon 
barbotDnilj  murdered  for  the  expreee  pur|HMe  of 
dittreiung  her,  and  Hnt  her  hii  manned  limba,  in 
Thjeueu)  bihion.  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
thii,  (he  wu  obliged  to  take  refbge  with  Deme- 
triui,  fearing  the  return  of  Phj-icon,  who,  however, 
■lupended  bii  boilililiei  igiinit  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  bad  emplojed  again*!  bii  djaafieetod  nb- 
jecta,  letting  np  a  claim  to  the  throne  <rf  EgJPt- 
(Juitin.  iiiriii.  a,  9,  mil.  I,  3  ;  Ut.  ^  B9; 
Died.  EeL  toL  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Waia) 

6.  AdaugblerofPtalemjVI.Pbilonwtorb;  the 
lait-meotioDBd  Cleopatm,  mirriad  fint  Aleimnder 
Balai  [a.  c  ISO),  the  STrian  urarper  (1  Mace  i. 
•-       «np.  Joaepb.  ^.t  xiiL  *.  §§  1,  5),  an^ 
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Jaaeph.  Ani.  aii.  4.  §  7.)  During  Ibe  c^liriiTot 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jaalout  of  the  cDnneilon  which 
be  then  formed  with  Rhodognoe,  the  Parthian  prn- 
esH,  ahe  married  Anti(ichaiVII.Sidete>,hi>  hrotber, 
and  alao  murdered  Demelrina  on  hia  return  (Appian, 
^r.  68  1  Lii.  £;i.  60),  though  Juitia  and  JoJ^iu 
{AM,  TiiL  9.  §  3)  rcpraent  bet  aa  onl;  refiuing 
to  receivH  him.  She  alio  murdered  Seleucna,  hoi 
aoa  bf  Nicaior,  who  on  hia  latber'a  death  aiHDied 
the  goremment  wilhoulheruDient  (Appiaii,5^. 
69(  Jiutin.  mil.  I.)  Her  other  aon  by  Niator, 
Antiochiu  VIII.  Grjpua,  luceeeded  to  ihs  thnme 
(B.C.  125)  throngb  ber  influence;  bat  when  aba 
fimnd  him  nnwiUing  to  conctde  hu  auffidenl 
power,  ibe  attempted  to  make  awaj  with  him  bj 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poiion  on  bit  ralnn  from 
eieteiae.  Having  Icaml  ber  inCentioo,  he  begged 
her  lo  drink  firat,  and  on  ber  teit»Bl  produced  hia 
witneai,  and  then  repeated  hia  rrqueat  ai  the  onlj 
ID  dear  heiKlf.     On  thii  ihe  drank  lud  died. 


(Jui 

Sidetei,  Aiiliuehui 
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Cyiicenni  from 
of  hia  edocatioiL  The  following  coin 
on  the  ohvene  the  heada  of  Clei^atra 
n  Antiocbua  VIII.  OiTpna. 


6.  Another  daughlerofPtalem]>  VI. Philometor 
and  Cleoislra  [Nn.  4],  murrird,  aa  we  have  aaen, 
bei  node  Pbyicon,  and  on  hit  death  wai  left  heir  of 
Iha  kJagdcm  in  conjunctiun  with  whichever  of  hat 
•ooi  ahe  vhuc.     She  naa  compelled  hj  her  people 
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la  doMS  tha  ddor,  PicJemyTIIL  UAriM,btf 
ibe  Boon  prevailed  on  them  to  sipd  hiai,  and  aaka 
rooia  for  bet  jDOnger  ion  AleiaDder,  her  hvonii* 
(Pane.  viii.  7\  and  even  aent  an  aim;  igaiaat  Lo- 
Ihjmi  to  Cyiffua,  whither  he  had  ded,  and  pot  la 
dtstb  the  general  who  coDunaBded  it  (or  aOowiag 
him  to  eacape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  andir. 
Alezander  aba  retired,  but  wai  milled  bj  ik 
mother,  who  attempted  to  aaaaninitr  him,  bnt  «ai 
benelf  pnt  to  death  br  him  ate  the  cuold  efist 
her  object,  m.  c  89.    (Jnatin.  mix-  *.) 

7.  A  da^falerof  Pukoij  Phf  lean  and  aesptn 
[No.  6],  manied  6m  hai  bntbat  Pudemj  V 1 1 1. 
lAtbvrui,  bnt  wai  divofcad  baa  faim  bj  hia  BoiheH 


IX.  Cjnoeiia*,  who  wat  then  in  ainu  againu  hia 
brother  Orjpui,  abont  a.  c  117,  and  lacceaifalj j 
tampand  witfa  the  lattar'l  amr.  A  tautle  tank 
place,  in  which  Cjiiceuni  wai  <feftaled  ;  aad  aha 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  vai  beaiegtd  inl 
takao  bj  Omaie,  and  Cleopatra  waa  mrreDdered 
b;  him  to  the  vengeance  of  hia  wife  Trypbaem, 
bar  own  aiiter,  who  bad  her  mudered  in  a  ICBple 
in  which  ahe  bad  taken  refuga.  (Joatia,  xxria.  X) 

8.  Another  daugbler  of  Ptolemy  Phjraaoi),  mat- 
riad  her  brother  Lathjmu  {on  her  aiater  [  No.  7 1 
being  divoroed),  ami  on  bia  exilB  iBoaiued  la 
Egjpt,  and  then  married  AntiodlDa  XL  £(.4- 
idiaiiea,  and  on  hii  dealb  Antiacboa  X.  EvkLci. 
She  wai  beaieged  by  Tigraiwi  in  Sjria  m  U<as- 
potamia.  and  either  lakan  and  killed  by  him(Stiah. 
ivi.  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Joiephui  {And.  ciiL 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Luculhu*  inTuion  of  Ar- 
BMnia.  She  wii  the  mother  of  Antiocboi  XIIL 
Auatictia.    She  ia  mora  genanlly  tailed  iSdeae. 

9.  Dau^ter  of  Ptolemy  JX.  I^tbyma,  nauaSy 
called  Berenice.     [Basainca,  Kix  4.) 

10.  Third  aad  eldeat  mrriving  daoghts-  of  Pti 
Icany  Anletea,  wai  bom  lowarda  the  end  of  auc 
69,  and  wai  unaequently  aevaoteen  at  the  deoih  dJ 
her&ther,  who  in  hia  wUl  appointed  her  heir  of  fan 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  ha  younnc  bi 
Plalemy,  whom  ahe  wai  to  marry.     The  pe 
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lelvea  in  early  youth,  at  we  are  told  by  ApiHaa<iJ. 
C.  V.  B),  that  ahe  made  an  impreaaiDn  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifUeDlh  year,  when  be  wai  u 
Alexandria  with  Gabiniui.  Her  joint  rofn  did 
not  lail  long,  aa  Plolemy,  or  rather  Pothinni  aad 
Achillai,  hia  chief  adiiaata,  eipeOed  her  &m 
the  thnme,  aboDt  B.  c  4fi.  She  tetrtUad  inU 
Syria,  and  then  csUeetad  an  amy  witfa  whick 
ahe  deiigntd  lo  force  her  btodiet  U>  ratanaie  her. 
Bnl  an  eaiier  way  aoon  preaented  itaelf ;  far  in  the 
following  year  Caeiar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  ponuit 
of  Pompey,  and  look  upon  bimaelf  to  amnge  mal- 
tBit  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Cva. 
AQiiL  103.  107.)  Being  infcnned  of  CaewrV 
■aataiy  dkpoaition,  ahe  i»o)ved  to  avail  hawll 
af  it,  and,  either  at  hia  reqoeit,  accoiding  to  Pln- 
tareh,  or  <tf  hat  own  atcotd,  ckndeitinely  ifieciad 
an  entiBiicc  into  the  palace  where  he  wai  mtding, 
and  by  the  ebarma  of  her  peraon  and  voice  and  the 
Eaacination  of  ber  manner,  ohtainad  nek  an  aacsa- 
dancy  over  him,  tbsl,  in  the  woida  of  Dioo  Caaiiaa 
(iliL  SSi,  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brotber,  be  became  her  advocate.  AoeorliBg 
to  Pinlarch,  ahe  made  her  entry  into  Caeaar^a 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  waa  bivugkt 
by  ApoUodonia,  her  allendsil,  ai  a  pnaait  t> 
Caesu.    llowevet  thk  may  ba,  he>  ptaa  faBy 
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■ucceeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  inTolved  Caetar  in  a  war  in  whieh 
he  ran  great  penonal  riak,  but  which  ended  in  hit 
&vour.  In  the  conne  of  it,  yoong  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Lit.  Ep, 
112;  Hirt.  A^/«r.  81;  Dion  CaM.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  nndinded  role.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
▼iew  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  rery  nnpopalar  (Dion  Cass. 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  mairied  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Geopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  nim,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  companv  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  {od  AtL  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Casaius  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  {Can,  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  nonours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  b.  c  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  bis  son,  though  the  pateniity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Caxsaiuon]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  fitvours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
laud,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassias,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar*s  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
fiuled  to  co-opeiate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar*s  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
bMuty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  reisd  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  Uiese  is 
also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  fint 
use  Cleopntn  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sisu^r,  Araino8,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  chiim  to  the  kingdom.  (Appian,  AC 
T.  8,9;  Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  24.^  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  gonoruls,  Senpion,  who  had  assisted  Caf«us 
contrar}'  to  hrr  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Arsdus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra^  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  aO 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviu.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  theae  scenes,  particuJarlv  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plntareh.  {Ant  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  Eg}'pt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provincos. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  82.)  According  to  Josepnns (Ant. 
XV.  4.  §  2),  during  Antonyms  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  absign- 
ed  to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  fiiiled,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia*s  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powen  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  snfFezing, — ^in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers, and  suceeeded.  (Pint  Ani.  53.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appean  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willinff  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  hein  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass  xlix.  32,  33, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  *' bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian  ^  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antonyms  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter> 
mined  effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samos  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  £srce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  bat  the  attack  of 
Augustus  firustreted  this  intentioii,  and  the  fiunous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c.  81 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  paP' 
ties,  Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  I.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.     Augustus  in  vain  purstied  hnr,  and  she 
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nade  her  wij  to  Alawmdria,  the  harbour  of 
the  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.     With  the  same  riew  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antonj 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.     She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)     She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to   Spain,   or  to  the   Persian  gulf;   and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  S^  as  Dion 
asserts,  or,  according  to   Plutarch,  intended   to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  &iled.     She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.     Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
Hb  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.     On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thvrsus,  Caesar^s  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony*s  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antonyms  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.    She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.    (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius,   11.  6,  8 — 11;   the  same  fects 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatia*s  perfldy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her ;  and 
this  strat^em,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.    She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  hia 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  m  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
ui  readiness.    Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass,  a   12,   13,  and  Plut 
AnL  83).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  £fuled 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.     He 
only  **  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence.**   Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
A  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.    This  artifice  suc- 
•eiHled,  and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisonad  oomb  (Dion  Case.  li.  14 ;  Pint.  JnL  86, 
86^  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  moat 
writers.    (Suet  Atu,  17 ;  Oalen.  Tkeriac  ad  Pis. 
^  460,  ed.  Basil ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  87.) 
Cleopatra  died  in  b.  &  SO,  in  the  thirty-sinth 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dvnsitj 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  three  chOdreii 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  were 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  snmamed  Philadelphus.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambi^  sod 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  former 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  freqaently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  lo 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavuh  expeuie, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  tomewhit 
refines  them.  (See  PUn.  if,  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  amganoe  was  un- 
bounded, and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  lift 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned, — a  Canar 
with  a  woman*s  caprice.  Her  talents  were  grest 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe- 
culiarly renuirkable  (Plut  AnL  27),  of  which  the 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  feet,  that  her  predecessors  bad  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  tome 
had  foigotten  their  natiTe  Macedonian ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  lee 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  read/ 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  natore 
and  powerof  using  it, her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  bj 
Plutarch  {AnL  27)  to  a  many-stringcid  instrumeiK, 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  Tbe 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admiiably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defiest 
The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An- 
tony on  the  obrenM,  and  Cieopatra^a  on  the  reTcna 


11.  Dsoghter  of  Antony,  the  trinmvir,  sad 
Cleopatra,  was  bom  with  her  twin  brother  Alex- 
andtf  in  &  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  ander  Aliiak- 
DBB,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  eontinued  to  reside  at  Rami 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Nmnidis,  Abs 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  &  c.  46,  when  quite  a  bojt 
along  vritk  his  fether,  after  the  defeat  of  the  httff 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  15;  Plut  AnL  87.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  PtokoTi 
who  soooeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Draailia, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  >f 
JudaeiL  The  following  eoin  containa  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  ai^  Cleopatra'k  on  the  nnm» 


12.  A  daughter  of  Hithridatea,  who  narmd 
Tignuies,  king  of  Armenia.    She  seems  to  bsrf 
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httm  a  woman  of  great  ooarage  and  spirit    (Plat. 
Ims,  22 ;  Appian,  Afith.  108 ;  Jiutin.  xxxtUl  3.) 

IS.  A  courtesan  of  the  emperor  Claudiua.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  30.) 

U.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
in  epiffram  relating  to  her.  {E^iff»  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  E] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAcovdrpa),  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  {KoafitirtKSv^  or  KoafiTrrucd)^ 
who  must  hare  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
bj  Criton.  (Oalen,  Ih  Compot.  Medieam.  «ee.  jLockm, 
1.  3.  vol.  xii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid,  i.  1, 2;  8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
be  Pond,  el  Mens,  c  10.  vol.  zix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  ana  Paulus  Aegi- 
ncta.  {De  He  Med.  iii.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolffs  Volutnen  Gynaedorum^  &c.,  Basil.  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEOPHANTUS  (KAe<{^«yToO.  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  b.  a,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenes  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acvt  ii.  10.  p. 
9())  and  Mnemon.  (OaL  Commeni,  w  Hippoer. 
«  Epid.  IIL^  iL  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pt  L  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxtL 
8),  Celsus  [De  Medic.  uL  14.  p.  51),  Galen  {De 
Cotnpoe.  Medioam.  tee,  Loeoe^  ix.  6,  voL  xiii.  p. 
810;  Z>0  Compos.  Medioam.  tee.  Gen,  vii.  7«  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985 ;  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelius  Aurelianus  {De  Morb.  AouL  iL  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  lame  name,  who 
attended  A.  Cluentius  Avitus  hi  the  first  century 
B.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicu's  igno- 
bilis,  Sed  speetatus  homo^  {pro  Quent.  16),  must 
rot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.  A.O.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  ia  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  firom  Corinth  to 
Etruria.    (Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxv.  6.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KAco^y).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes {RasL  677),  of  Thradan  origin.  The 
uetinness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  ^  Cleophon.*^ 
(SchoL  ad  Arikapk,  L  e.)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  {BkeL  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sions exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  B.  c  410,  after  tbe  battle  of  Cyxicua,  when 
very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53 ;  Wess.  ad  loe. ;  Clinton, 
F.  H,  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passi^  in  tne  **  Orestea  *^  of  Euripides, 
which  was  represented  in  b.  c.  408,  was  pointed 
against  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counsel  (See  1.  892, 
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— jcdbr)  Tfp8*  cb^foTorcu  rfr^p  ris  iBvp6yktt^rcos^ 
K.  r.  A.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Aiginniae,  b.  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolitiott 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.  SchoL  ad  Arisioph.  Ran,  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg,  p.  38,  &  Cte$.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wairs  Greece,  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
fefers  in  the  last  line  of  the  **  Frogs,**  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  hearths  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyms  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  ar  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  B^ 
fore  a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  donbtlesa 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  &bricate  a  law  fbr  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  cooncil  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ease.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
end  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — ^not,  however,  without  opposition  firom  tha 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
m  a  sedition.  (Lys.  e,  Nicom,  p.  184,  e,  Apor,  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hell.  L  7.  $  85.)  The  same  year  had 
alreeidy  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  pUy  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs**  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  {7%etm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  {de  Pac,  p.  1 74,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  horp- 
manu&cturer.  (Andoc  de  Mytl.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  fit>m 
Lysias  (c/is  Arid,  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  ha 
managed  the  afllurs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Com,  Grate,  p.  171 
Ac.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  {t.  v.).  He  ia 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Pocf.  2, 22.)  [E.E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  {}D<*oirr6\eiu>s\  a  nobla 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  a  c.  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
1 1 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [£.  £.] 

CLEC/STRATUS  (KAf<J<rrpaTOf),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  {de  Die  Nat.  c.  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octaclerit,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  {de  Sign,  Piuv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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wiih  Matricttei  of  Mathyuma  and  PhaeinuB  of 
AthaiM,  And  laya  that  Meton  wa«  taught  by  Pha- 
eiuut.  lU  therefore,  CalliBtratus  waa  coatempoiaiy 
with  the  latter,  which  however  is  not  clear,  he 
must  hare  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  {H,  N,  iL 
8)  laya,  that  .Anaximander  discovered  Uie  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  01.  58,  and  that  Cleoetzatus  after- 
wardfl  introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
■igni,  beginning  with  Ariei  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
B.  c.  548  and  43*2.  Hyginus  (Po'cL  Aatr.  iL  13) 
says,  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Htudu  ( Virg.  Aen,  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Oeminus,  EUm.  Attr,  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Ummolog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  TediurelM  Ckronologie^  voL  i  p.  305 ; 
Schaubach,  Cfeadu  d,  Gr,  Attrtm.  p.  196  ;  Petavius, 
Dodr,  TMip^  ii.  2  -,  Fabric  BiU,  Graee,  vol  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (KAw^cvof),  was  jointrauthor 
with  one  Demodeitoi  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybini  explains 
^x.  45-47)  wiUi  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  eon- 
aideiably  miproved  by  himself.     See  Suidas,  a.  «. 

when  wtpamif  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
eld  ediUons.  [E.  £.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Oeoucia  gens. 

1.  C.  OxNucira  Clbpsina,  consul  in  a  &  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Guiges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Ores, 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Comelioi 
Bhuio.    (FaaU.) 

2.  L.  Gknucius  Clbpsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.C.  271  with  C.  Quino> 
titts  Chiudjis.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Dedus  Jubellins  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 

Sium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
e  suaightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabondi 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  fow 
ftbove  300,  though  the  numbers  vaiy  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Ores.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai^s  Exoerpta;  Appian,  Samn.  9;  Polyb.  i. 
7  i  Uv.  EpiL  15 ;  Zonar.  viil  6 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  SifxUeff,  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Oroeius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.c.  270).  [No.  1.] 
CLETA.     [Charis.] 

CLl'MACUS,  JOANNES  {'lufdyyris  6  KX(/ua- 
<of ),  Bumamed  the  Learned  {6  2Ko\airruc6s)^  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  ae^^  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  aoeount  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KKlfM^  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,,  he  lived  during 
fuity  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  illi-  | 


terate  description,  till  he  waa  chosen  •bbotrfthi 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  it  the  i^i 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  SOth  •( 
March.    The  year  of  hit  death  is  nnceitshi,  hit 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenntli 
century,   (a.  d.  606?)     The  life  of  Climscs^ 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Darnel, 
is  contained  in  **  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxuns,**  is 
the  *^  Acta  Sanctorum,^  ad  30  diem  Mirtii,  is  ths 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  *  Johaa* 
nis  Climad,    Johannis  Damasceni,   et  Jobsnui 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,**  &&,  ed.  Johannes VicsxliDi, 
Jesuita,  Toumai,  1664,  4 to.     Two  woiks  of  C3i- 
macus,  who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  reUgraet  a^ 
jects,  have  been  printed,  vis. : — 1.  **  Soda  Pixsr 
disi*"  (KXW),  addressed  to  John,  ibbot  of  tb 
monastery  of  Raithu,  which  ia  divided  into  tUitj 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  tiie 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  pofectioii.    A 
Latin  transition  of  this  work  by  Ambrocoi,  a 
Camaldulenaian  monk,  vras  publiahed  at  Venke, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  vit^ 
an  exposition  of  Dionvsiua,  a  Carthunsn  frai; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.    The 'Greek  ttxt,  with  a  Una 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Eliaa,  aichbiihop  e^ 
Crete,  was  published  together  with  the  woik  tl 
Climacus  cited  below,    by   Matthaeus  Rsderai, 
Paris,  1633,  fol     It  is  also  contained,  togeibrf 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elaa,  ia 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patnun.     In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  HAcureT  llrtvftarunl,  « 
Sniritual  Tables.      2.  **  Liber  td   Pastorenu"  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  waa  published  by  tk 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  repiisted 
several  times ;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  m- 
sion  was  published,  together  with  the  '^Soh 
Paradisi**  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbisfaop  Bjhi 
by  Raderus  mentioned  above.   Puis,  1633,  H 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  truslated  into 
modem  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Maija* 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.    (Fsbnc 
BibL  Oraec  ix.  p.  522,  &c. ;  Cave,  Bid.  IM.  lel 
L  p.  421,  ad  aa.  564 ;   Hambeiger,  ZmmriUm^ 
NackrkUm  wm  aeUkrien  Mamtmrm.  vtO.  iil  p- 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACrNA  or  CLUACI'NA,  asumMsrf 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Boom  io 
very  eariy  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  expbnsiioo 
given  by  Lactantius  {de  Fal$,  Hdig,  L  20),  that  tl» 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (CZsom 
ftuutna),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  wssas^ 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatinsi  i> 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymokgica]  ^peca- 
lationa  which  we  frequently  meet  with  hi  the  an- 
cients. There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  {H,  S.x*- 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derirvd 
from  the  ancient  verb  doan  or  duere,  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tiaditiou  about  the  origin  and  wor&li>p<^ 
Venus  Clnacina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatiiu 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerenti 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselyet 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venui 
Cloacina.  The  supposition  nf  some  modem  writeni 
that  Cloncina  Sias  ruferencc  to  the  purity  d"  fove,  ia 
nothing  but  an  atlcuipt  to  intrude  a  moden  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  fomgB* 
(Hartung,  Die  Relig,  <L  Rom.  ii  p.  249.)    [L  ^^i 


u  Leolului  Clo- 


CLOELIA. 

rLODIA'NUS,  mtnlioned  by  Cii 
L  1»}.  i>  thcumeuCu.  Ci      "     ' 

ai.U.U(.  consul  B.  C  72.       [LlNTULUB.] 

ClXyPIUS,  mnother  fbrm  of  the  nafflc  CUadiia, 
jiiil  HI  we  find  both  candei  and  emUt.  elaiutrum 
nnd  i-lMlrkm,  caada  and  coda.  In  the  Uller  tiuiM 
of  llie  republie  several  of  the  Claudia  geoE,  adopted 
eicluairely  Ihe  form  Ciodiut,  olhen  wen  called  in- 
diflerenll;,  HineLimn  Oaudiin  and  wmetinea  C3o- 

CLO'DIUS.  l.Aplijiiciaii,wlii>n)iuthaTeli>ed 
in  the  fint  cenlorj  B.  c,  a>  he  wu  a  pupil  of  Ai- 
tli:pind>^t  of  Bithjoia.  One  of  hii  worki  i>  quoted 
by  Caeliu.  Aiirelianu.  (Di  Jl/ort.  Chnm.  it.  3, 
o.5iS  i  Da  Morb.  AcuL  iii.  B,  p.  217)  Kith  rv- 

2.  h.  Clodiui,  B  iwtire  of  Aneana,  wbo  wu  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicu)  to  poiaan  Dina  in  the  fint 
tentnrj  b.  c,  and  wbo  it  called  by  Cicero  (pro 

may  perhape  be  the  lame  penon  oi  the  preceding, 
though  it  it  Kareely  probable.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLO'DIUS  ALBPNUS.    IAlbinub.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.     [BiTUVNicua, 
udCLAUDrusNo.6,p.  775.b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS    |Licmii«.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACEH.    [Mac«il] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.     [Quiiun*uj.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NrS.     [SiHiNUB.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.     [TuaaiNua.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Ronuui  rlrHia,  who  wu  one  of 
the  hoilagel  giien  to  Puneiia  with  other  ouiiden* 
and  boyi,  i>  aaid  to  haie  euaped  from  the  ElrUKsn 
camp,  and  lo  ban  iwum  acrou  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  wu  Knt  back  by  the  Ronumi  to  Ponena. 
who  wu  »  itjiick  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  eel  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  lo  take 
with  her  ■  part  of  the  hoitHgeB:  aba  chue  thoie 
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army  encamping  there  via  probably  iu^-rnt^  tor 
the  lake  of  accoDQting  for  tbii  name.  (Li>.  i.  '2i, 
23 1  Dionyi.  lit.  2-4  ;  Featua,  •.  b.  CIndiat  Faaaei 
oomp.  Lir.  il  39 ;  IKonyi.  riii.  23 ;  Niebuhr,  nd. 
■  pp.  204,  3*8,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  deitmctiaa  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  wer« 
le  of  the  noble  Allen  bouaea  eunlled  in  the  Ro- 
an Koate.  (Lit.  i.  30  ;  Dionyi.  ill  29.}  They 
bore  the  gonuuDe  SicuLUs,  probably  becauie  tht 
Albani  were  [egarded  u  ■  nuiliire  of  Sieuliani 
1th  Priicana.  Tollui  waa  perbapi  another  cog- 
imen  of  Ihii  geni.  Seo  CLuSLiua  Tullub. 
The  foUoviag  coin  of  tbii  gena  conlaina  on  the 
obntte  the  h^  of  PaUaa,  and  on  the  icTerae 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  intcription  T.  Clovli, 
CWiM  being  an  ancient  foim  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequlan.  (he  commander  uf  a 
Voladan  force,  came  to  baiiege  Ardo,  s.  i:.  44K, 
Titad  by  the  plebi  of  that  town,  who  hail  been 
■iTen  ont  of  il  by  the  optimalee.  While  be  wu 
before  the  place,  the  Romaiu,  under  the  conml 
M.  Oeganiui,  came  to  the  aatiatance  of  the  opti- 
matet,  drew  lino  around  the  Volwiana,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  Ihey  had  wm-n- 
dered  Ibeir  general,  Cloeliua,  wbo  adorned  the 
ipb  of  the  coniul  at  Rome.    (LIt.  It.  9,  10.) 

Comp.  CoILKIB  OaACtHUB. 

CLOfLIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  Isder  of  lb* 
Aequiant  in  n.c.45B,  lurroiuided  the  coniol  L. 
Minuciu  AiiguriDna,  who  had  thmugh  fear    ' 


to  ill-treatment,  fonena  alao  rewarded  her 
a  hone  adorned  with  iplendid  Inqipingi,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  ihe  alalue  of  a  femue  on  horae- 
buik,  which  wu  ei«lid  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tiaditiiHi,  of  in  ieaa  celebrity,  related,  that 
alt  the  hoitagee  were  mauacred  by  Tarquiniua 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  awiun  ot< 
Tiber  and  eac^ied  to  Rome,  and  thai  Ihe  eque 
aUtne  wu  erected  lo  her,  and  not  lo  aoelia.  (Liv. 
ii.  I3i  Kenya  t.  33;  Plot.  Ptjplia.  19,  Ilhttr. 
F*m.  i.ni.  Valeria  tl  CtorJia;  Plor.  L  10;  VaL 
Hai.iiLS.j3t  AureLViL-t.de  P^./0. 13;  Dion 
Caaa.  in  Bekksr'a  .daffid.  L  p.  133.8;  f\ii,.H.N. 
iiiif.  6.  a.  13;  Virg.  Aen.  TtiL  651  ;  Jm 
365.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  OENS,  patriaim, 
of  Alban  origin,  waa  one  of  the  gentei  mil 
and  wu  laid  to  hare  derived  lie  name  from  CI 
a  companion  of  Aencat.  (Fettui,  i.  s.  CUidia.) 
The  name  of  the  lut  king  of  Alba  ie  aaid  ti 
been  C.  Cluiliua  or  CloeliuL  He  led  an 
a^nat  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tiillui  Hoi 
pitched  hie  amp  five  milet  from  the  city,  and  aur- 
Tonnded  hi>  encumpmcnt  ivith  a  diich.  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  tubaequent  agea, 
Fcna  Clmtia,  Ftjum  CUoIuul,  or  Fouat  Ooeiia*. 
While  here,  be  died,  and  the  Albani  choae  Metlna 
FutTetlui  u  dictator,  in  conaequenca  of  whow 
treachery  the  Romana  deitroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  rematki,  that  thoa^  the  Fmm  Ctoilia 
wu  imdonbtedly  tbV  work  of  an  Alban  priace 
;:^led  CbiliDa,  yal  that  Uw  atory  of  the  Alban 


II  Mount  AlL[idu1 ;  btit 
Coelina  wu  in  him  tnm  aurrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quiiictiua  (Japitolinuv  who  had  come  la  reliere 
Minnciui,  and  wu  delivered  np  by  hii  own  traopa 
to  Ihe  dicUtar.  (Liv.  iii.  25—211;  Dionyi.  I.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  thii  atory  at  told 
by  Livy  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Niebohr  (vol.  ii. 
Aequian  genen). 


ra  after  at  Ardes- 


»day.. 


le  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 


leaped  « 


CLOFLIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  unbaaMdor. 
who  wai  killed  with  hii  three  coUeaguM  by  Iha 
t'idenatea,  in  b.  [^  133.  npon  the  iniligatton  ot 
Lar  Tolomniua,  king  of  the  Veientei.  Statuei  of 
all  bar  wen  ^aced  on  tha  Roati*.  ('i«ro  calli 
him  TtUIua  atuUua.  (Ut.  iv.  17;  Cie.  Ptii.  ii.  2; 
Plin./Z.A'.IIDT.  6.1.11.) 

CLONAS  {lUDroi),  a  poet,  and  one  of  tha 
arlieit  muiciana  of  (ireeee,  waa  claimed  by  tha 
Arcadiaiu  at  a  oatifc  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Roen- 
liani  u  a  native  of  Thebea  IJia  age  ii  not  qnite 
certain  ;  bnt  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  wai  bii  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  H.  c).  He  eicetled  in  the  muaic  of  tha 
flute,  which  he  it  thought  by  Kinie  lo  have  intro- 
duced into  Greera  from  Alia.  Ai  might  be  ei- 
pocled  {torn  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 

elegiac  poeta     Among  ths  piccei  of  mnac  whkll 
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fichoenhim,  and  of  noov^Uu,  Mention  ia  made  of 
achonl  long  in  which  he  naed  all  Uie  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  de  Mus,  3.  p.  1132,  c,  5.  p.  1138,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  £;  Heracl.  Pont  p. 
140  ;  Pans.  x.  7.  §  3.)  [P.  S.J 

CLO'NIUS  (KK^not),  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Hom.  IL  iL  4d5,  xy.  340;  Diod.  iv. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  ooe  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Tumiis,  and  the  other  by  Messapus. 
(Virg.  Aen,  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  12. 
i  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CLOTHO.  [MoiRAB.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tins  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statins  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  ChiatU  10).  This  Cluentia^  in  Orelli's 
Onomaatioon  TuUianum^  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.   [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  cf  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father*s  death  she  married  her  first 
coQsin  A.  Aurins  Melinus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  dau&kti^r.  {Pro  Owmt  6.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropins  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  It»> 
lians  in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  alter  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Snlhi, 
&  &  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  follen  in  then*  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twoity 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself^  be* 
fore  the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Su]la*s  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
J9.  C  i.  50;  Eutrop.  /.  e.;  comp.  Cie.  de  Dio,  i  83; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxH.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  de»- 
cent,  unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  B.  c.  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  {Pro  CHsteid,  5.) 
In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Arilm  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Hainiua,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binns  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  HalkUu  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  19.  a.  Z9)y 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abitut.  Accordingly,  Oielli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  (BAeutudket  Museum  for  1827* 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  bom  about  &  c.  103. 
{Fro  Cluent  5.)  In  B.  c  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
aeoosed  his  own  step-father.  Statins  Albius  Oppia- 
nicns,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.     The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C.  | 


CLUENTIUS. 

Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  fNling  p» 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  cruuBsl 
jndiceSy  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  frsm  thi 
senate  exclusively.    Shortly  before  the  tiisl,  s  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  ana  gained  genersl  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  pnctiMd  bf 
those  interested  in  the  result     Accordingly,  wImb 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  veiy  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  ooton- 
ously  bad  character,  when  it  became  koowD  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregulariy  iDtr> 
dnced,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  witli- 
out  hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  infiunons  of  the  judices  who  had  condemsed 
Oppianicus  had  actually  received  a  large  wcm  o( 
money  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  the  be 
lief  became  universal  that  Cluentius  hsd  by  tbc 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  conviction  of  sn  in- 
nocent man.     Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  uneqnivocaDy.    Ko 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflictii^  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obnoxioua  judices.  JqsIbi, 
the  judex  quaestionia,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  forced  by  the  popular  damour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  at 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  omson,aMl 
the  Judicium  Junianwm  or  AUianum  Judiasm 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrapt  and  unrightecsi 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  adTan- 
tage  of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  necessity  A 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  had  thus  soliini 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  {In  Yen.  act 
i.  10,  13—61,  proCaedn,  10;  Pseudo-Aieon.  ta 
Verr.  act.  L  p.  141  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  395,  ed. 
Orelli^ 

Eight  yean  after  these  events,  in  B.  &  66,  On- 
entius  was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppiankos, 
son  of  Statins  Albius  who  had  died  in  the  intern!, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  succes^uL     The  sttaek 
was  conducted  by  T.  Acdus  Pisanrensis;  the  de 
fence  was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  thsi 
praetor.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  whole  te 
nor  of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  thia 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  lefih 
tation  of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  meagit 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  were  snp- 
ported,  that  comparatively  little  importance  vaa 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  stn 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  hrio?- 
ing  Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  bit 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  sncoess  ah»oct 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  waa  known  t» 
exist  in  men*s  minds  on  account  <tf  the  Judkum 
t/amacmam,— a  prejudice  which  had  already  pored 
the  ruin  of  many  othen  when  arraigned  of  vaiiooa 
ofiences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  die  memories  of  his  bearoN 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circnmstsncei 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  had  been  inflicted  on   the  guilty 
judices.     Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  th 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  pfindpal 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  with 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  fiurta,  tP  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  npo^ 
stem  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  **invetcnli 


hiiel 

in(iMaorpn}tidicewtiicbHeTi]lad.  3. 
or  tptaHc  atteacat  libelled  i  bnt  while  liTe-uilbi 
of  th*  pl«adiDf  an  dcTotad  to  nmaiing  ths  lor- 
Bur,  the  latMr  i*  diMBJmd  diaitlf  and  esnteiap- 
toMuly  u  almait  nnwonli;  of  notiM.  A  eritioi] 
■ludj-iii  of  the  whole  will  be  fmind  in  tha  well- 
kooim  ledum  of  Blair  apon  rhcwnc  and  bcll«t- 
IcIUM,  who  haa  lelocCed  tba  ontiDn  u  an  eicel- 
lenl  entiDplg  o[  managing  at  the  bar  ■  eoiaplsi  and 
intricate  nuta  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certiunlj  nothing  can  be  more  admirafale  than 
the  diitinct  and  Incid  eipotitinn  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  dfUdli  of  a  moat  in- 
volied  and  perpleiing  itorj,  the  Bt«adf  preeiiion 
with  which  we  aie  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domeetic  crime,  and  the 
apparmClj  plain  itiaightTorvArd   eicaplicitj  with 

■he  SKolpation  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  i  31),  that  Cicero  banng  proeund 
mn  acquittal  by  hie  eloqsance,  boailed  t^t  he  bad 
(pread  a  iniat  bcCate  the  jwUcn ;  bat  u  artfnllf 
an  all  the  jMna  connected  and  combined,  that  it  ii 
Terr  difficult,  in  the  abaence  of  the  eiidcnce,  to 
diuorai  the  ini|nciDua  and  wtsk  poinla  of  the 
BUirmtire.  In  one  place  onlj  do  we  detect  a  m- 
phiam  in  the  reMoaing,  wbicb  may  iuTolTe  impor- 
tnnt  conKquence*.  II  i*  fiwlj  confeeeed  that 
briber;  had  been  eitenavel;  emplaned  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicui;  it  it  admitted  with  MtFntatNui 
csndoui'  Ibnl  Ihia  briber;  must  hare  been  the  work 
cither  of  Cluenliui  or  of  Oppianicni)  It  ii  fuUj 
proTed  that  the  Utter  bad  tampered  with  Staienui, 
who  had  undertaken  to  labam  a  majority  of  thoae 
aactxialed  with  him;  and  then  the  condaiion  ia 
trinmgJtanll;  drawn,  that  aince  Oppjanieui  wai 
gnilty,  Cluentina  mnit  haTe  been  innocent.  But 
another  condngencjr  ia  caiefull;  kept  out  of  yiew, 
Damely,  that  both  ma;  hare  been  guilt;  of  the 
_  attempt,  although  one  ont;  wu  gaeceaifal ;  and 
that  thii  wu  reall;  the  trath  appeart  not  only 
BCDbaUe  in  itael^  but  hwi  been  broadl;  amrted 
by  Cicero  bimielt  a  few  ;eui  before.  (In  Vtrr. 
Act  L  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficult;  under 
which  he  Uhonred  throaghant  anae  from  the  leo- 
timenti  which  he  had  furmerl;  exprcHed  with  eo 
tittle  merm ;  and  Acuui  did  not  bii  to  twit  him 
with  tbii  inconuilanc;.  while  gtmt  ingenait;  i> 
di>pla;ed  in  hia  (trugglet  to  euape  from  the  di- 
lomma.  Taken  ae  a  whole,  the  ipeech  for  Cluen- 
tiu*  muat  be  coniidered  aa  one  of  Cicem'i  higheit 
elfoTta.  (Conip.  QuinliL  li.  1.  §  61.)  [W.  R.] 
CLUI'I.IUS.  [Cu)BLiiOsNiandCi^u.tUB.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Clipvu],  a  C^unn 
courte£m,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  aecond 
Punic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
numi  b;  uetell;  >uppt;ing  the  Roman  priaonen 
with  food.  When  Capua  wai  taken,  B.  c.  210, 
ber  prapett;  and  liberty  were  reelond  to  her  b; 
•  apecial  decree  of  the  aennte.  [LW,  xxri.  83, 
Si.)  [a  P.M.] 

CLU' VIU3,  the  name  of  a  bmil;  of  Campanian 
origin,of  whom  welind  the  Cbllowing  mentioned : — 

1.  C.  Cluvius  UtiVLA,  praetor  in  b.  c  115, 
and  again  in  b.  a  173  pnutor  peregiinn*.  (Ur. 
xU.  as,  S3,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  Br.  Ci,vvin»,  pnetor  in  B.  c,  172,  had  5ar- 
dinif  ia  hia  proTince.    (lir.  alii.  9,  10.) 


CLYUSNE. 
8.  C  CLUvtin,  hnte  in  B.  c  168  to  the  eo 


a  uid  Q.  Flarioa,  nl 


rary  of  Cicero,  v 
Fuiaiai  C 
{CitproJ 

S.  M.  CLOYiaa,  a  wealth;  baidier  of  Pnteoll, 
with  whom  Cicen  wai  on  intimate  lerma  In  e.C. 
SI,  Cicero  mn  him  a  letter  of  introdnL^on  to 
Thennua,  who  wu  propmetor  in  Aeia,  whither 
Clnrlui  waa  going  to  collect  aomedebu  due  to  him 
from  Turione  dtiei  and  indinduata.  In  hii  wiU 
he  bequeathed  part  of  hia  propert;  to  Cioero.  (Cic. 
ad  JO.  n.  2,   ad  Fan.  ail  66,   ad  JU.  liiL  46, 

fl.  C.  CLtrtma,  made  connl  ■oS'eetiu  m  B.  c  S9 
by  Angnatuft  (Dion  Ca«.  lii.  42.)  It  wu  pro- 
beiblv  Ihia  ChiTiiu  who  in  a.  c  tS  wae  appainl«if 
by  Caenr  to  eoperiotend  the  aangnment  of  landi 
in  Oallia  Cinlpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Alalia.  (Ad  Fan.  liii.  7. ) 
Thli  aame  Cloiiui  alao  ie  profaably  referred  to  in 
a  fimeral  onitian  of  the  age  of  Auguatua.  (Orelli, 
/Mcr.  No.  48fi9.) 

The  annexed  coin,  Mmck  in  ihe  third  dietator- 
>bip  of  Caeaar,  aeemi  to  belong  to  thii  Clniini. 
Ita  obvene  repmenti  the  head  of  Victor;,  with 
Cj>iub  Die  Tbb.;  ill  tVTalw  P^laa,  with  C. 
CLon  PsAir. 


7.  M.  Clutiui  Rurus,  conaul  BufTectni  in  A.  !>. 

.J.  (Joaeph.  Aniig.  ii.  1  ;  Suet.  Ntr.  21 ;  Diou 
Caaa.  liiii.  H.)  He  wai  goiemor  of  Miipania  iu 
the  lime  of  Oalba,  B.  c  69.  (Tac.if^ltl.)  On 
the  death  of  Oalba  he  fint  awore  allegiaoee  to 
Otho,  but  Kwn  nfterwardi  be  appesn  at  ■  partiiaa 

>f  VitelliuB.     Hilariua,  a  Ireedman  of  Viteltiue. 

laTing  accuted  him  of  aipiring  to  the  independent 
goTemment  of  Spain,  Clutiue  went  to  VilelliuK 
who  w«t  then  ia  Oallia,  and  jucceeded  in  dewing 
hinuelil     He  remained  in  the  luile  of  the  enipeior, 

yince.  (Tac  Hid.  i\.  6i.)  Tacilui  ipe^t  oFhim 
(i/iit  It.  43)  at  ditticguiihed  alike  for  hie  weoltli 

no  of  Han  had  been  endangered  b;  him.     In 

B  game*  in  which  Nero  made  hii  appearance, 
Cloriui  acted  ae  herald.  (Suet.  Ntr.  21  ;  Dion 
Cut.  liiii.  14.)  It  ii  probabl;  thii  tame  Cluvini 
whom  we  lind  mentioned  at  an  hiatnrian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  timet  ot  Nero,  Oalba, 
Otho,  and  VileLiuB.  (Tac  Ann.  liii.  20,  xir.  2 , 
Plin.  iFp.  ii.  19.  S  6.)  [C.P.  M.] 

CLY'MENB  (KAutwm),  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanui  and  Tbet;a,  and  the  wife  of  Jspetui,  by 
whom  the  became  the  mother  of  A  ttaa,  Prometheua. 
andothtrt.  (Hetiod.  T^iei^.  351,507  i  comp.Virg. 
Gtorff.  IT.  34A  )  Schol.  ad  /'nJ.  0^.  ii.  68 ;  Hygio. 
Fai.  I5S.) 

2.  A  dangler  of  Iphia  or  Minyaa,  and  the  wife 
ot  Pfaylacot  or  Cepbalui,  by  whom  tlw  becune  tht 
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mother  of  Iphidns  and  Alcunede.  (Paut.  x.  29. 
I  2  ;  Horn.  Od,  zi.  S25 ;  SchoL  od  Apottod.Hhod, 
u  45,  230.)  According  to  Heaiod  (ap, EuxtatKad 
Horn,  p.  1689;  comp.  Oy.  Met,  i.  756,  iv.  204), 
«he  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalante 
iiy  Jaatis. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 44  ;  Dictys  Cret  L  3,  y.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dia- 
tribnted,  Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas»  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  1  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her,  xviL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  Jl,  xviii  47 ; 
Hygin.  FaL  71;  ApoUod.  iii.  2.  $],&&;  Pans. 
X.  24.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'MENUS(KA^Mcrot).  1.  A  sonof  Cardis 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  V.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vL  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caenens  or  Schoeuus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  nnnatoial  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
fiither*s  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Gymenns 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fah.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  iSVv^.  IS.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orehomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  iz.  37.  $  1, 
Ac.;  Apollod.  114.  $  11;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  154 ;  Pans,  il  35.  $  3 ;  Ov.  Met  v. 
98;  comp.  Althaka.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  ( KXtrrcuMi^oTpa ),  a 
danghter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuoes  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,.&c.)  For  the 
particulan  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Agahxm- 

KON.  ASOI8THU8,  OrBSTXS.  [L.S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KAvrfir),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Theog,  352 ;  Ov.  Met,  iv.  305 ; 
Paus.  z.  30.  $  1 ;  Txetz.  ad  Lyeopk,  421.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'TIUS  (KA^iof ).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  fiither  of  Caletor  and  Prodeia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  lU  iiL  147,  zv.  419 ;  Paus. 
z.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  othen  by 
Aeetes.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Tmeh,  355 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  4;  Ov.  MeL  v.  140;  ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  2  ; 
Virff.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)   [L.  &] 

CLYTUS  (KAvr^f ),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab,  124,  170;  Ov.  MeL 
V.  87.)  [L.  S.1 

CLYTUS  (KXdrof),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
ef  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  worii  on  the  his- 


CNEPH. 

torv  of  his  native  city.  The  two  paisa^  cf 
Athenaeos  (xiL  p.  540,  d.,  xiv.  p.  655,  bi),  ia 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  mast  he  aastiailated  tt 
one  another  either  by  zeauiing  KAvre;  in  the  fiiU 
or  KXerrof  in  the  second,  for  it  is  desr  tbit 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  sanae  sathor  and 
the  aame  treatiae.  In  the  pasaage  of  Diogetwi 
Laertioa  (L  25),->«al  eahit  3e  ^qffiir,  m  *H^ 
Xt/8i}f  hro^lt  K.  r.  X., — Menagiua  proposea,  vith 
much  show  of  nrobability,  the  aubstitation  of 
KAvror  for  omr,  aa  a  notice  of  Thaks  wodM 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  aoeonnt  of  Mikfini. 
It  doea  not  mear  what  gronnd  there  b  for  the 
aaaertion  of  Voaaiua  {de  HuL  Graec  p.  91,  ei 
Weatermann),  thatClytus  accompanied  Alezmder 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerias  Maxi- 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  atUm,  §  1),  ipeab 
only  of  the  Cleitns  who  was  nurdexed  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'OIA  (Kpoyta)^  a  surname  of  Aztoaii, 
derived  firom  Cnagens,  a  TAronian,  who  aooonpa' 
nied  the  Dioecnri  in  their  war  againat  Aphidiai, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  waa  sold  as  a  tlBvei, 
and  caiEMd  to  Crete,  where  he  terred  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemia ;  but  he  escaped  firom  thence  with 
a  prieateas  of  the  goddeaa,  who  caixied  her  itatai 
to  Sparta.    (Paua.  iiL  18.  §  3.)  [L.S.] 

CNEMUS  (KHv«>s),  the  Spartan  h^  adminl 
(vau^X"**)  in  th«  aecond  year  of  the  PelopoaneiiaB 
war,  B  c.  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacjatfaoi 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  boplitea  ;  bat,  after 
ravaging  the  ialand,  waa  obliged  to  retire  withoat 
reducing  it  to  aubmiaaion.  Cnemns  was  oontinoc^ 
in  his  office  of  admizal  next  year,  though  the  rego* 
lar  term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsefiuently,  wai 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  conuBsad 
(b.  c  429),  he  waa  sent  with  lOOO  hoplites  sgaia 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambraciana,  who  wished  ts 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  revolt  from  Athena.  H« 
put  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  Ambndana  aad 
their  barbarian  alliea,  invaded  Acamania,  and  pe 
netrated  to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  eoontiT. 
But  hen  hia  barharian  allies  were  defeated  by  tl» 
Ambradana,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandnn  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantmie  the  PeloponnO' 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  eo-opeiate  witk 
the  hmd  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Phonais 
with  a  fitf  smaller  number  of  ahipa.  Enraged  al 
thia  diaaater,  and  anapecting  the  inoompeteacy  of 
the  commandera,  the  Tiarfdaemnniana  acot  eat 
Timocrates,  Biaaidas,  and  Lycophnm  to  aant 
Cnemna  as  a  eounci],  and  with  instructions  to  pet* 
pare  for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinfbreemeats 
from  their  allies,  by  whieh  their  number  was  ia- 
craased  to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Naupactus,  and  though  the  bi- 
ter at  first  lost  aeveral  ahips,  and  wen  neariy 
defeated,  they  eventually  gabed  the  day,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ahipa  which 
had  been  previooaly  captured  by  the  enemY.  After 
thia,  Cnemua,  Brasidaa,  and  the  other  Peiopoone' 
aian  eommanden  formed  the  design  of  surpriaing 
Peiraeens,  and  would  probably  have  anooeeded  ia 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  foiled  then  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  «uled  to  Salaoua 
inatead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  of 
their  intention.  (Thnc.  iL  66,  80-— 93;  Died.  xi. 
47,  Ac) 
CNEPH.    [Cifimu&] 


CNUPHIS. 

.  CNt'PlA  (Ky(8(a),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
dcrired  from  tha  town  of  Cnidoi  in  Cfaria,  for 
wliich  Praxiteles  made  hie  celebrated  statae  of  tha 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Medioean  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(PauB.  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxri.  6 ;  Lucian, 
Amor,  13 ;  Hirt,  Mythol.  BUderh.  p.  57.)    [L.  S.] 

CNOTIAS  (Kyftnrlos),  of  AIorus»  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  senrice  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson«  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathodes  and  Sosibiua,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
titMps  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  b.  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  seal.  (v.  63-65.)   [£.£.] 

CNOSSUS  (YLvwrffis)^  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  gttJgraphy  of  Asia  (ywypa^utA  riyf  KetoLs) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodins 
(iv.  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Hi9ior»  Graee.  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)     [P.  S.] 

CNUPHIS  (Kvov^(t),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  5 62);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egvptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Kk^).  Plutarch  {de  h, HCh.2\)  states,  that  all 
the  F^ptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  tha  inlia- 
bitants  of  Thebai's,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitante  of  The- 
bais  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebab,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  L  87 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [  Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (HerodL  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cueph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
IPraep,  Ev.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodaa- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cncoh  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  {Prwp.  Ev,  iii.  U)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  {^i/uovpy^s)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand 
Cneph  prodiued  an  egg,  that  is,  the  worid,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  tha  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  lame  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  resard  him  as 
Uie  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  Uie  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  laogaage  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaeroon. 
(Jablonsky,  Panth,  Aegypt.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.J 


COCLES. 

COBIDASi  JOANNES,  a  Gtaaoo-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seams  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  Hia  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Oobidaa,  Cobidius,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
juriste  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  **  de  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus**  in  the  Digest  and  tha 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar* 
ranged,  constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhukenins  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  Tha- 
sanrua.  Extracto  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notea 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiaste  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (BauU.  ed.  Heimbach, 
I  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  pu  10.)  In  BatiL  (ed.  FabroL) 
UL  p.  182,  Cobidaa  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo;  though  Nic.  Comneuus  (Ffxumtt.  Mytk^* 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logothato  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  (Ad  Nomoean.  FiotH  m  JutL  et 
FoeU,  BiU.  Jur.  Omom,  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  &&) 
who  wrote  a  ^o<ya^(or,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarrs 
{Motit.  BasiL  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Augustiniis 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript Some  fragmente  of  the  UoivoXimf  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantino.  This  appendix  consisto  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Aneedota, 
(Lipa.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  HuL  Jur, 
GraeothRom,  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Anoodala^  i  p. 
Ixxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Suaret.  NotiL  BamL  p.  137,  n. 
(»);  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  xiL  p.  563.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KikoAotl  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  nursnit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minoa  was  xiUed  by  the  daughters  A 
Cocaloa.  (Diod.  tv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  FaL  44 ; 
Pkna.  Til.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  waa  quite  a  youth  at 
his  undoes  death  in  A.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwarda 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  hia  uncle"* 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coo- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac.  Hiat,  ii.  48 ; 
Plut  OtJL  16;  Suet  0th.  10,  Domit.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re* 
public,  and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  fiunily  bon  the  cognomen 
Nkrva. 

COCCUS  (K^icitof),  an  Athenian  orator  or  riie- 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidaa  (a  «.),  a  disciple 
of  Isoentes,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (K^ 
yovs  pftfroputoAs),  A  passage  of  Qnintilian  (xii 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  eariier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
compaiattve  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS.  that  i^  Horatiua  the 
**  one-eyed,**  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Suhlician  bridge  ak>ng  with 
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ip,  I^itiot  rud  T.  Herminiiu  uiiDit  ll 

Etnuoui  umjr  vatdtt  PorKiw,  while  llie 

broke  dovn  ths  bridge  behind  them.     When  ihs 


It  finiib 


,  Hon 


il  b«khi 


two  cnmpiuiioni,  uid  wilhttood  alone  the  stUcki 
of  the  fee,  till  the  cnub  of  the  Ming  timben  md 
the  ihmiCi  of  tbe  RomJuu  announced  that  the 
bridge  wu  deetroyed.  Then  be  prayed  to  fiilher 
TiberiDiu  to  Cake  him  and  hii  anni  in  chiuip-, 
and  ferthwiih  plunged  into  the  itream  aiid 
in  nfety  lUnid  the  itmwt 


if  tllB 


The  I 


allaved  him  i 

in  one  day. 

>inu  npn^,  depriied  tt 


1  placed  in  the  o 


I  of  food  to  lupport 
I  aflerirnrdi  tlntck  by  light- 
Ding,  and  tne  binucan  haniipicct,  «bo  had  Men 
eonaolted  mpecting  the  prodigy,  enrioua  or  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caoied  il  to  be  placed  on  a  lewer 

Et,  wben  the  sDH  ncTcr  ihone  npan  it.  But 
ir  trtBcheiy  wa*  di^eoTcied ;  they  were  put  lo 
death,  and  the  Itatue  wu  placed  in  a  higher  ipot 
on  tbe  Vutcanal  abate  the  Comitium.  which  brought 
nod  fortnne  to  the  itate.  Thii  itory  i>  related 
by  A.  Oelliiu  (i<.  G),  and  explain*  ihe  fiict  why 
•ome  vrilen  apeak  <i  the  ilattu  bttng  in  the  Comi- 
tium, and  Dthen  in  the  VulcanaL  The  itatne  itill 
eciiled  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (A.AT  ixiir.  5.  b.  1 1) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  -'■■--  -■  —  • 
Fev  I^endi  in  Roman  ttory  were  i 
than  tbii  gallant  deed  of  Hantina, 
Roman  irnlen  tell  oi, 

"  How  well  lloTnlini  kept  tfae  bridge 
In  the  hraTe  daye  of  old." 
(Ut.  iL  ID ;  Dionyi.  t.  24,  25  ;  Val.  Mai.  Hi.  3. 
§1;  Hor.  IIO;  AureLVicLde  Fir.  Ill  11;  Pht. 
Poplie.  IB  ;  Senec  Ep.  120,  &c) 

Polybint  lelalea  (vi.  56)  the  (rgeni 
According  to  hii  degcription,  Horatini  aprenara 
the  bridge  alone,  and  periihed  in  the  iiTer.  Mr. 
Macauley  abKrrea  (/.oji  afAHaml  Rome,  p.  i3), 
with  mnch  probability,  that  il  ii  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  layi  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  white  the  Mory  whicb  Liry  haa 
ttaunnitled  to  ui  wai  prefbtied  by  the  mut^tude, 
the  other,  which  atcribtrd  the  whole  glory  i 


reialea  (tI.  56)  (he  tgend  diflerenlly. 


Homtian  h< 


le  Horat 


tlane.  Duty  h 


oubtleu 


e  of  the 
549.) 


uck  by  loma  tuember  of 


e  repreienti  the  head  of  Pitltaa,  the 
reiene  the  Dioicuri.  A  fectimile  of  thia  coin, 
with  Ihe  addition  of  the  legend  Ihp.  C«xs.Tramn. 
Avo.  Gilt,  Die.  P.  P.  RasT.p  that  ii,  /mperator 
Caeaar  Trajaxiit  Attgnitua  Oermamcut  Daaaa 
Fater  Patriot  roHtuil,  wai  itruck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  OEOTiaiUS,  nimanied  CURO- 
PALA'TBS  (Fttipyuii  KiUuvi  d  KuponJ^Arvt). 
■  Oraak  eompilet,  who  held  the  offlce  of  cnrops- 


CODINUS. 
lals^  tired  dnnng  the  latter  poind  tt  At  ByMi- 
line  empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  canqgoi 
of  Conitaotinople  in  1453.  Ha  hai  ODOSpOed  ng 
worki,  which,  although  written  m  DUrt  lar 
haioui  Qreek,  are  of  coniideiable  importaace,  inn- 
much  aa  one  of  them  tmta  of  the  nrioai  paUii 
office*  in  the  church  and  in  the  adminiMratuii  J 
the  empire,  and  another  on  ihe  anliquitiei  o[C«- 
sianiinople.  The  principal  worki  Sna  riid 
Codtniu  bai  taken  hie  account!,  and  whidi  be  ba 
copied  in  man;  iniiancei  lo  a  conuderable  eiini, 
are  Ibow  of  Heiychiui  Mileuua,  Glycaa,  Jnliu  Pol- 
lux, the  ChroniconAJexandrinum^&c.^  hii  aoEdtuLi 
of  lliB  Itatue*  and  buildinga  of  Cnulanlutapli  ut 
chiefly  taken  from  Phumulua,  Joannei  LjiJiu 
of  Phihulelphia,  and  from  the  Antiqoitia  of  C<n- 
■tantinnpte,  written  by  an  aaonymom  aolllot,iil« 
in  hii  turn  haa  plundered  Theodorua  Lector,  Pif  ii, 
Euicbiui,  Socraiei,  Marcellu  Lector,  and  oibn 
The  woiki  of  Codinn*  are— I.  IIi^  nV  Jffu* 
Alvr  TW  naXaTlw  KwvTajTuwdAtM  >al  TW 
i^faiicir  r/it  ^wTrfAiji  "ExiAjiaias,  "  De  Offidat 
hui  Palatii  Comtantinopolilani  et  de  Otkia 
Hagnae  Ecdetiae."  Editioni:  I.  by  Nidibu 
Agmonia*,  15S8  ;  2.  the  sune  re)«inted  by  Joidn, 
who  wai  alto  the  editor  of  the  fint  edition,  but  Ik 
Kme  fooliih  motiTe  adopted  that  pKudcom 
Both  theae  editioiu  ate  of  little  ralne  ;  the  rdiui, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equieood  limiinig, 
had  caieletaly  peruted  bad  MSS.,  and  thm^ 
he  waa  awaie  of  all  the  error*  and  nigtigenca  k 
had  commiited  in  the  lint  edition,  he  did  not  at' 
the  tronble  lo  eonect  them  when  the  poblit  citi- 
odty  required  a  aecond.  Junius  eonfounijEd  ita 
work  with  aoalher  of  the  aame  author  on  ihi 
an^uitiei  of  Conatimlinople.  3.  By  Orcunu, 
Ingoletadt,  1G20:  the  editor  pernvd  good  .V^ 
with  hig  niual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  iran^um 
and  an  eicellent  commenury  j  itill  tbii  ediiion  a 
not  without  Bcieral  defect!,  gince  the  editor  iliii 
not  undentand  the  meaning  of  many  barbmu 
wordg  employed  by  Codinni,  and  of  which  ihr 
gloitary  of  Meunlui  tikewiie  gives  either  u  ID' 
perfret  account  or  none  at  all.  i.  BjOcar,rim, 
1648,  fbl.,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  ByisDlion 
Ooar  revised  both  the  teit  and  the  tiainluiiiiv 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Oretaemt,  which  ht 
corrected  in  many  paungei,  and  to  which  he  add<4 
hi*  own  obiervationg.  5.  By  Immannel  Bekku. 
Bonn,  1839,  Bvo.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  ibe 
Byiantiuea.  Thit  ig  a  reiiaed  irpriul  of  the  PaHi 
edition  1  the  editor  live*  no  pre&ce.  Thi>  >a^ 
of  Codinug,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue  ii  "I 
great  importance  for  the  undereuuiding  al  Binn- 
tine  hiitory,  gince  it  eiplaina  the  numetoiu  ii'3 
and  eccleaiaaUtal  tillei  and  olGcea  of  the  liiei 
Oreeki,a>the"No1itiae  Dignilatnm'' dMafglllH 
earlier  period  of  the  Eaateni  empire. 

11.  nofnuioAa)  iK  'rii%  ^WAov  TV*  jgHrl'^ 
Ttpl  TM>  trwrplwr  Kaym-arrininriXHit,  "  El- 
cerpta  ei  Libm  Chnmico  de  Origimbog  Congtmli- 
nopaliCania."  Ediliona :  1.  By  George  Doom. 
1596,  Bvo.,  the  Greek  teit  with  a  Latin  traiub- 
S.  The  aame,  vilh  notag  by  John  Ueoniii^ 
,  8>o.  3-  By  Petrug  lAmbedua,  Parii,  ISii, 
fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwuib  R- 
prinled  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byaaniion. 
'>eek,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  penucd  .the  bn> 
.  in  France,  retiied  the  text,  wtd  added  ■ 
[rfitin  tranilation  and  an  eilsuifi  ommnr 
lary     he  dedicalod  hii  wotk  ta  ^  edebnir' 
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OudimU  FnocMeo  BulierinL  This  work  tiegiiM 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Conttantinoplo 
(Bysmtium) ;  alter  this  the  author  treats  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  lise  and  situation  of  that 
city;  on  the  prorinoe  of  Adiabene(!^;  on  the 
statues,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronic^  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  hitter  fact  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453;  but  the  singuhir 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Qvllius,  **  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,"  of 
which  a  very  good  English  transhition  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo.,  to  which 
it  added  a  '*  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
uople  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius**  (translated  firom  **  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii**),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange*s 
celebrated  work,  **"  Constantinopolis  Christiana,** 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  CodinuSk 

III.  A  Greek  translation  of  **  Missa  Scti  Ore- 

forii,  papae,**  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
5d5,  Svo.,    and  siso  contained  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  **  Bibl.  Patrum  Max.** 

(Lambecius,  VUa  Codini,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus* Antiquities  of  Constantinople ;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Graee.  xii.  67,  &c. )  [ W.  P.J 

CODOMANNUS.  [Darbus  III.] 
CODON.  SuAiez  (NotO,  BomU.  §  27^  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  fi:om 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Angnstinns.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  authorised  coUections 
of  dvil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Anecxloia,  i.  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Swf 
res.  NoltL  BagiL  p.  101,  n.  17.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
A  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Oraeco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Enantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  wtpi  ivatmo^ayw 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitus  (Tis-oiSfrciroy)  from  expUun- 
ing  what  (rt)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(vov  Knrat) ;  though  Heimbach  (Aneodota^  L  p. 
220)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarex;  but  Heimbach  (L  e.)  thinks,  that 
Hlaphius  is  a  mere  £sbrication  of  Nic.  Comnenus 
Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hasard  under 
cover  of  the  f&lse  reading  Ba^tov  for  *aSiov  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
{B<mL  viL  p.  787.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CODRA'TUS  {KiSpeeros),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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i  whik  he  was  quite  Toung.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  be  applied  nlmself  ti  the  study  and  practice  ol 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citiaens  to  Chri^ 
tianity.  He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  sovemor  of  Greece  at  that 
time;  and  there  is  an  mteresting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Acta  Satictomni,  Mart  voL  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
{Acta  Sand,  L  e. ;  MenoUtg,  Cfraec.  vol  iii.  p.  1 1 ; 
Bzovius,  Noinendator  Sanetomun  Professione  Medir- 
eorum;  Carpsovius,  De  Medicis  ab  Eodesia  pro 
SancUt  habUia.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (K($9pos),  the  son  of  MeUinthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  rvigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  b.  c.  1 068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  lacrifioe  himself^  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  ho 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  shun  in  thn 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,»  the  kinfly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which  • 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  fiither  as  archon,  and  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycuig.  c.  Leocr,  20  ;  VelL  Pat  l  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &C. ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Stmb.  xiv.  p. 
633,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poe^  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  {Edog, 
vii.  22,  x.  10.)  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Poet  Lai,  Reliq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridictded  by  Horace 
(EpitL  L  19.  15)  ;  whereas  Bergk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Comificius.  (CUunoal 
Museum,  vol.  L  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
**  Theseus.**  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitioui 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.  [L.  S.j 

CGELESTI'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  tho 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  I*,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  ▲.  d. 
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42S,  Aiid  leUined  this  diffntty  until  fail  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  wbb  diitinguiahed  bj 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestoritts  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Rphesus  in  431,  and  by  the  eamett- 
Bess  with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianns  [Casslanus]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  dnring  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clrr^*  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  eon- 
secrated  by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  **  Epistohie  Pon- 
tificum  Rnmanorum,**  published  by  Coustant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051-1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Oalland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  cnllections  of  councils.  [W.  R,] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  pai^ 
tisan  of  Pelagins,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  PeUiffiatu  or  Cotlailiamy  is  be> 
lieved  from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  bom  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  ScotUind. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (awiilo' 
rialii  i(Aol<uUcus\  but  in  early  life,  in  consequeoce  | 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  D.  409  accompanied  Pelagins  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence i  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  proseccting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesna,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  suppUuiter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fiiiriy  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  fiiith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  cleigy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 18,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pehigius,  and  their 
foUowera,  firom  Rome  and  fiK>m  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  wero 
by  Constantiut  (431)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expdled  frai  Cositn- 
tinople  by  a  prodamation  of  Theodoshii,  gnntd 
in  oomplianoe  with  the  solidtatioiis  sf  Msriu 
Mercator.  [Mbbcator.]  Coelestius  is  meadooed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  m  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  wk- 
siastical  history,  and  the  dose  of  his  life  is  cmknovL 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagios,  sad  ip- 
pears  to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthoBaitk, 
and  enterprising  tempersment  than  his  iDssttf,iad 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  tlw 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  teoeti, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acatems 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  ^ill,  soogfat  ts 
establish  these  prindples  by  metaphyskal  sad  s 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  tm  tk« 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [AuGUsruns; 
Pklagius;  ZoaiMoa.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  en- 
brsced  the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelesthis  oompoied 
in  his  monastery  three  Efutolae  on  moral  sabjcrti 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  follow^  b; 
Vonira  Traduoem  Peecati,  on  the  origin,  pn>paga 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pdagius  on  the  Roossi. 
Augustin,  in  his  D»  PeifediomB  JmatHiae,  repliei 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  />^ 
tionet,  or  perhaps  Ratioaimatkme§t  containing  ax* 
teen  propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  vithost 
sin.  The  Ubelius  Fidei,  or  Confession  of  Fsitb, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  fror  lb* 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Peoeaio  Origmali^  oat  • 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  origisil 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Aognsuo, 
De  gutit  PalaetHmt  (13, 14),  quotes  from  ttnal 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  howerer, 

S'ving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  frcn 
ome,  he  addressed  Epbtles  to  his  adheRoti ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Conitasth 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  rtiO 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  sa 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Batiocinatiomei  and  the  IMlwi  Pida, 
aa  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replia 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  moit 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Codestiuii 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  di** 
■ertations  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  worict  of 
Marins  Mercator,  Paris,  fbl.  1673.         [W.R] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [CamjomohtaSi*] 

COE'LIUS.    [CA1LID&] 

COENUS  (Ko«M>f),  a  son  of  Polemoeraiss  sod 
son-in-Uiw  of  P&rmenion,  was  one  of  the  sbleit 
and  most  fidthfiil  generals  of  Alexander  the  Qtf*^ 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  B>  c* 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  lent  tho»t 
of  his  soldien  who  had  been  recently  mairie<l«  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  thfir 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  eominsu)drrf 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  OonJiBJn* 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander^  >nDy« 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  oecsiioD*' 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Hyj^ 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  eonquetti  *t^^^ 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  ho1dne»« 
strongly  to  uige  the  necessity  of  retoniing,  **^ 
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the  Icing  wn*  obl^ied  to  follow  his  advice.  But  a 
ahort  time  afterwardB,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  letuni,  Coenut  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
aplendid  burtaL  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
bat  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
orged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  ^1106.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  V.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4;  Curtius, 
ii.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii  1,  10, 
12,  14,  ix.  3 ;  Diod.  xvil  57,  61.)  [L.  S.] 

CO£RATADAS  (KotfNxraSas),  aTheben,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Bviantionu  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  ac.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabozus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compcdled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  hisd  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [CLBARCHua.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  HeU,  i.  3.  §§  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiu.  67;  Plut 
Alo.  81.)  In  B.  c.  400,  when  the  Cviean  Greeks 
hod  arrived  at  Bysantinm,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  onployment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander,  promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most unmediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab,  vii.  1.  §§  33—41.)  [E.  £  ] 

COES  (Km|i),  of  MytUene,  attended  Dareius 
Hystasms  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F»  H,  li.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeans,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  ol  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.  In  B.  c.  501,  when  the  lonians 
bad  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coes, 
with  seveial  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
latragoras  at  Myns,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  mnst  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contmry,  was 
atoned  to  deatli  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  V.  11,87,38.)  [E.E.J 

COLAENIS  (KoAflum),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Pans.  L  31.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KokJ^m\  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &g.  ;  Val. 
Place  vL  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CO'LICH  AS  (K<f Axas,  KoAixof), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Sripio  against  Mago  and  Haaidrubal  in  b.  c.  206. 
[VmU  x\.  *J0;  Liv.  xxviii,  13.)     In  reward  for  his 
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services,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  f  PoL 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  b.  c  197  he  revolted,  and  mw 
vnraj  seventeen  towns  from  their  alliance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  q>read  widely  thiough  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  B.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [E.  E.] 

CO'LIAS  (KoiAuif),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  $  4;  oomp.  Herod.  viiL  96;  SchoLcui 
ArUioph,  Nvb.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Coli&i  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATl'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  tnat  led  to  the  dethronement  0! 
Tarquinius  Snperbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  a  c.  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  raco 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  ofHce 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavininm,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  iL  2  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c.;  Dion  Cass.  Frag,  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic.  d»  Rep,  iL  25,  de  Qf,  iil  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  A.  D.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.   (Tac.  Agr,  44.) 

COLLU'THUS  (KoAAou0of).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  o.  324),  and  died  before  a.  d.  340. 
His  sect  huted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophydte  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fhigments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Latemn 
council,  A.  D.  649.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harlea.)  [P.  S.J 

COLO'TES  (KoAA^f),  of  Lampsacns,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  **  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  accoxding  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers**  (Sn  iroTd  rd  ruf  ^Awv 
^i\oa6<fwy  96yfuera  oi^i  f^riv  iffrw).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  diar 
logue,  to  prove,  **  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  **  Against  Colotes.**  (Plut.  Open  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  Mras  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endeannent,  to  ah  him 
KoXwrdpas  and  KoAwrdptos.  It  is  also  relati'd 
by  Plutaroh,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.    He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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filiMM  of  a  phfloiopher  to  ate  &blefl  in  lilt  teacb- 
ing,  a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  (De  Repyh. 
▼i.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Sc^.  L  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  anntbt^r  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Xym  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Hercnlaneum.  [P*  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoXflinjt).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  eze- 
euting  the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
tereral  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  OL  84,  &c. 
(b.  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viiL  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxziv. 
19,  XXXV.  34 ;  Pans.  v.  20.  §  I ;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
il  603 ;  Bikkh,  Corp.  Ituer,  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  b.  c. 
896,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (iL  13).    [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  U  JU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affisirs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  excla> 
lively  from  incidental  notices  scattered  np  and 
down  in  his  writings.  We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185) ;  and  since  he  fre- 

Jnently  quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (L 
.  §  14,  iii.  17.  §  4,  &c.),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  ii  certain  that  he 
most  have  nourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (iL  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Prae£  20)  ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Oeretanum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
sieat  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  i^culture 
m  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  fieirm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiv»- 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Geoigics  (comp. 
Viig.  Gearg*  iv.) ;  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stan, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
nomena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipts  for  mannfiicturing  different 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pkkEng  and  pmeiili 
reffetaUes  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  botk 
*  De  Arboribus,**  which  is  of  considenUe  vsloe, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  asthorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  Kght  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  verf 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Cssuodoni 
{pivm.  Led.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Cofaip 
mella,  from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  thai 
the  tract  **De  Arboribus**  was  one  of  fon  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  ontibe  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MS& 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inseited 
the  **  De  Arboribus"  as  the  third  book  of  thewholo 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  wkieli 
is  now  the  third  book  u  marked  as  the  foorth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  sacoession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  b  in  no  way  infoior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  beloqp  to  tb 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  b  t»f 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondnes 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  vaiybg  hii 
mode  of  expression  b  out  of  taate  when  we  coiui- 
der  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatiUi 
with  the  close  precbion  whidi  we  have  a  r^t  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic  Althoogh 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Oato  and  the  vsiKd 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Vam^ 
we  find  here  a  for  greater  amount  of  infonnstioe 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  onndna 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  obaerrt- 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  foel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epock 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extreme  cue- 
lessness  with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  caor 
piled  from  foreign  sonroes  may  indnoe  the  tuft 
cion,  that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  takes 
upon  trust ;  for  no  num  that  had  actually  stadiod 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  former  could  ever  have  set  down  ia  la 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  hnsfasod- 
men  observations  copied  frt>m  pmapegmata  calor 
kted  for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandris. 

With  Uie  exception  of  Cassiodoma,  Servios,  sod 
Isidonis,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammanaDi 
notice  Coltwiella,  whose  works  lay  long  conceakd 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  ceotoiy. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  ^ 
Ntc.  Jenson,  1472,  fol.,  in  a  collection  of  **Rd 
RnsUcae  Soiptores^  containing  Cato,  Teraitiai 
Varro,  Columella,  and  PaUadiua  Ratilinab  Tbo 
first  edition  in  which  the  **  Liber  de  Arfaoriboi" 
was  separated  firom  the  rest  was  that  soperinteoded 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldot 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  most  vabmbk  editioDi 
are  those  contained  in  the  '^  Scriptoies  Rei  Rm' 
ticae  veteres  Latini,**  edited  by  Oeaoer,  2  tola 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  as 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Emesti,  Lipa.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  O.  Scho^ 
der,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lipa.  1794.  This  Utt  most  bt 
considered  in  every  respect  the  moat  complete,  tt^ 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  aeoomit  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  giadual  pngress  ssd 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  **  J.  Moderati 
Coltmiellae  Hortuli  Commentariura,**  appeared  is  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  prat 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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TmntUtiont  txtit  in  English,  Lond.  4ta  1745 ; 
in  freiKh  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4to.  1551  $  in  Ita- 
lian by  P.  Laoro,  Ven«s.  Sto.  1554,  l/i57,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4to.  Verona, 
160R;  and  in  Oennan,  among  many  othen,  by 
M.  C.  Curtius,  8to.,  Hamburg,  1769.        [W.  R.] 

COLU'THUS  (K^AoveorX  one  of  the  late  Oieek 
cpie  poete,  was  a  natire  of  Lyoopolis  in  Upper 
^ypt,  and  flourisbed  under  the  emperor  Anastar 
siuB,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  {^xaifua  8t*  Miy)^ 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KaAufioriini, 
and  another  entitled  Tltptrucd,  These  are  all  lost, 
bnt  his  poem  on  **The  Rape  of  Helen**  {'EXdinn 
d/nrayi^)  was  discovered,  with  Quintns  Smymaeos, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  aocn* 
rately,  with  ingenious  conjectond  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  PoetoB  Cfraed  FrmeffM^  Par. 
1 566,  foL  Sereral  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
riss,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
lo.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.  The  hOest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  Beri.  1816, 
8vo.,  and  Schaefer,  Lipa.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.   [P.S.] 

COM  AN  US  (KoAMD^s),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physoon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
Uirone  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philoinetor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (PoL 
xxviii.  16 ;  comp.  Li  v.  Epii,  46 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c.  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physoon  to  the  Romans,  to  conip 
plain  that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
oon in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxL 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxi«  Exc  d»  LtgaL  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  ▲.  d. 
4*29,  to  compile  the  Theodosiaa  Code^ — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effsct  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.d.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  a.  n.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
§S  5, 6.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
N  US.  Eutychianua,  snmamed  Comaxon  from  his 
dissipation  and  bufibonery  (tovto  yiip  rohroiia  4k 
fiifAwif  KtX  ytKmrowodaf  l^«y),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Chiadius  Attains,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
eonspiraoy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  num  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  piaefect  e^  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comason  not  only 
eaeaped  the  massscre  which  followed  the  death  of 
hia  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  prsefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  beforo  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
£Oannt&] 
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(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  31,  82,  89,  and  Reimarua 
on  c  38,  Ixxix.  3,  4,  21 ;  Laroprid.  Elagah, 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comason,  see  Tillemont,  nets 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Rehnarus  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)         [W.  R.] 

COME'TAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( Ko^nrot 
JxoAttiTTijcof,  OmL  VaL  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR* 
TULA'RIUS  (XofrrouAdpiot,  reeord'ktq)er^  t&.  p. 
458^,  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal^  iii.  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John*s  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Faralip.  eCid.  VaL 
213,  xiii  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful.  Vil* 
loison  (ProUff,  in  Horn,  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  publio 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III.,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  hkter,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  Anikol,  Gra&e.  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  CharUUariuM^  see  Du  Cange, 
(Mow.  Med,  et  Inf.  Oraeo.  s.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  oODunentators  on  Homer. 
(Stnrn.  i.  p  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Pcstumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  B.  &  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximus 
{de  Nom,  BaL)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occun  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.^ 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.   [Coi(inii7S.J 

COMI'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laeturins 
Meigus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  comicularius.   (VaL  Max.  vL  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  b.  c.  325.  (Li v. 
viil  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  B.C.  178.   (Appian,  Hiap,  43.) 

4.  Six.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Vexres.   (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  b.  a  74. 
(Cic  pro  ClmnL  36.)  In  B.  a  66,  these  two 
brothers  accnsed  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornbuus],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassias,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ao* 
cusation  in  the  following  year,  &  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero^s  speech,  bat 
for  iu  own  merits.     P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spol«tium.  He  died  thoitly  before  Cicero  eom- 
poeed  hii  **  Bnitut,**  namely  b.  c.  45,  in  which  he 
calls  Cominiut  hit  friend,  and  praiaei  hk  weU- 
armnged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(Aacon.  m  Oomd. ;  Cic.  BruL  78.) 

7.  Q.  CoMiNius,  one  of  Caesar^  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Tidda  by  Viigilios,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapcas,  in  crossing 
oyer  to  Africa,  b.  c  47.   (Hirt  B.  A/r.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  CoMiNiDR  PinARiua,  appointed  by 
AttgTutus  to  assist  MessaUa  Corvinos  in  his  snper- 
intendenoe  over  the  aqnaedocts.  (Frontin.  tie 
Aquatdrnd.  99.) 

9.  C.  CoMiNina,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Ann,  iv.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PCNTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  oi!ered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Oauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Catnilltts  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Lav.  v.  46  ;  Pint 
QmilL  25 ;  Zonar.  vii.  2S.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Utin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servins,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Vixg. 
ScL  iiL  21,  Oeorg*  i  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Laxge 
extracts  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
Matt.  InatHL  Lai,  I  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
GoMtici  Awdoret  e»  Cbdiabni  Fotiboiitt,  rtL  t, 
p.  150.  [W.  R.] 

CC/MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caenr.  When  Caesar*s 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
mhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seised  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Caes.  B.  O.  iv.  21,  27,  85.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6) ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Oauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  par 
triotism  proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineifectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
fonned  by  the  Bellovad  and  the  neighbourinff 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B,  O.  viiL  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commiua  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfiue  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engngement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius    (viii,  47,  4?.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  agninst  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Imtrutiumet 
ttfivcrtus  Gentinm  Dfos  pro  Chrvstiaua  DiteipUHa. 
Of  these  tlie  tirfit  thirtv-six  are  addressed  to  the 
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Gentilea  with  the  object  of  gaining  diCB  am  tr 
the  tme  fidth  ;  in  the  nine  whidi  foUowaa  attaBin 
la  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  obstisaii 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  in  deroud 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  peoiteatk 
Whatever  knowledge  we  posaeaa  with  legssd  to 
this  author  is  deri^d  exdnnvely  from  his  wuk. 
The  general  style  and  the  pecnliar  words  oocuiflD- 
ally  employed  lead  ns  to  infer  that  he  wis  <tf 
African  extraction.    It  b  expressly  and  rqwstediy 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  he  was  hetthea, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (e.f 
Prarf.  5,  IfutrmcL  xxvi.  24,  IxL  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet Gaxaeui^  which  he  af^lies  to  himsd^  msf 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasniy  of  tbt 
chureh.    Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  le- 
gard  to  the  period  when  he  flourished.    RigiJtiia 
condnded,  fnta  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obacuze  passage  {Iwdnd. 
xxxiii  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusioa  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  d.  31 4 — 335),  the  oontemporsiy  of 
Constantino  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  scco- 
rate  researches  of  Cave  and  DodweU  havs  doAj 
proved  that  Commodianus  belongs  to  the  third 
century  (oomp.  Insti-uct  vi.  6),  and  may  with  taj^ 
lable  certainty  be  placed  about  ▲.  d.  270. 

The  Instructiones  display  much  derotian  sad  a 
fervent  seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  G<»peL 
but  frtmi  their  harshnessi  dryneaa,  and  total  vstf 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  lew  attactioni  ■ 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  caiiMit 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Vensi 
Politici,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  ia  mads  ta 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  andeat  na- 
sure,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extot 
n^lected.  Thus  the  foUowing  lines  from  tk 
Prae&tio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexametets: 

Praefetio  nostra  viam  errant!  demonstnt 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saecoli  laels 
Aetemtmi  fieri :  quod  discredunt  inacia  coida. 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  kigely  developed: 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  coodnding  versei, 
when  read  backwards,  fonn  the  words  Commod*^ 
mu  Memdieui  Cknttiy  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  fint  letters  of  the  opening  linea- 

The  Instructiones  of  Commodianus  were  fixst 
published  by  Rigaltius  at  Toul  (Tnllum  Leuconun), 
4  to.  1 650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  st  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorias,  Puis 
1666,  foL;-  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patnun  Lagdus- 
vol  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GsUand, 
vol.  iiL  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  fonn,  br 
Schurzfieisch,  Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  [W.R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  fismily  of  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Cbionius  Commodus,  appean  in  the  Fsati 
as  consul  under  V^pasian,  a.  d.  7& 

2.  Ckionius  CoMMOOua,  who  according  to  sosis 
was  named  also  Kmu,  according  to  oUiers  L.  A*' 
relimty  according  to  many  Atitnut^  descended  froa 
a  noble  fiuniiy  of  Etruria  or  Faventia  (Spartisn. 
Ael.  Ver,  2),  was  the  fiither  of 

3.  L.  CxxoNius  CoMMODUB,  Otherwise  csStii 
L.  AuRXLius  Vbau8»  who  was  adopted  by  Uadiiss 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  vas 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protrscted  diaesK* 
deemed   it   expedient   to  select  an  assistant  snJ 
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■ncceuor.  The  new  prince  {rom  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infer  from  intcriptioos  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Aju.1178  Vxrus*  CAsaAX, 
being  the  first  individoal  on  whom  the  title  of 
Cbesor  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelins 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  &vour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  aoeomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  predse  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  SpartianuB,  declaring  for  a.  d.  1S5;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fast)  as  consul  for  a.d.  1 36, 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
seems  to  proTe  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.  D.  1 37,  we  find 
him  designated  as  L,  Adix»  Oaetar^  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  Ist  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  m  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelins  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
turos,  graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tions. His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declarmg  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  foiling  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
bugesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  scm,  namely 

4.  L.  CK10NIU8  Commodus,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  fother  by  Hadrian,  he  paned 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Qrumuu 
Aelius  AmrMu  Commodm.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  fother,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Auielius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Qgionhig  Aelim  Aurelim  Oomr 
modut  AniommtM,  During  the  lifetime  of  Pins  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appellar 
tion  JiUtu  AugtuH;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
fftuius,  and  by  the  fovour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  foil  participation  in  all  the  imperial 

*  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc.  Saturn. 
c.  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  iu  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  AuieKos  ttana- 
ferred  to  him  the  name  of  Verus,  which  he  hud 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  AuRKLius  VaRua.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Auielius;  his  return  to  Rome;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Veius  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  dose 
of  A.  o.  169,  in  the  39th  or  40th  year  of  his  agn 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Aurblius,  to  which  the  reader  is 
reforred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus, because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  difli* 
culty  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confess^,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Anrelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  Ixxi.  1,  &c;  Spai^ 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Ael,  Ver.;  Capitolin.  Ver,  Imp, 
Anton.  Pius,  4,  M,  AureL  4,  5,  7,  &c.)    [W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURKLIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  bora 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  d.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  empctrors  to 
whom  the  title  at  Porpkyrcgenitus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Oeminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infoncy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
aocuiately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Caesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Anntus  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oo- 
tober,  A.  o.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  Cfemuuticus  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  Jauuar}', 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
huring  been  summoned  in  all  hiute  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Princeps  Juveniutis,  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  fother  io  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Hur- 
matieus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1 76,  he  was  saluted  Imperutor  ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  an 
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eollecgfue  in  the  trilmnkian  power;  on  the  1st  of 
Janoiuy,  177,  he  entered  on  hit  first  conenlthip  ; 
in  the  mna  year  he  married  Brattia  Crifpi]ia,dangV 
ter  of  Bnittiut  Praeseni,  waa  hailed  as  Ai^uitm 
and  Pater  Patriae^  and  that  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  fiiU  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienns  [Balbinds], 
conld  be  held  by  one  indiTidnal  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  AuaiLius],  was  pnse* 
ented  with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Anrelins,  on  the  17  th  of  March«  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship,  and  «ager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  lUike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  hnd  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  Uierefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  evenr  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  mheritance  on  the 
:on,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
'  had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  fint  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calcuhkting 
statesmen  might  foel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  prorasion  whicn  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
laige  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  hkvished 
upon  the  soldien  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
den  at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
apinst  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucille,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  foiled  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fotal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
**•  The  senate  sends  thee  this.*^  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  fnghtful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  contnml,  especially  against  the  memben  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tiMue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seised  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty ;  folse  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
gnat  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguiahed  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fome  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius,  with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianus, 
and  Victorinus.  [Pxrtinax  ;  PoMPSiANua ;  Vic- 
ToaiNCJB.]    All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 


the  sane  freedom  aa  tbe  thirst  for  blood. 
ing  the  reina  of  government  atfo  tiia  hJKda  of  ^ 
variovs  fovonrites  who  foik>wed  each  otbar  m  xapid 
succession  [see  PBAnncxs ;  CLSAisnan ;  LAsriTt; 
Eclktub],  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  ahaneleaa  and  beastly  d»> 
benchery.  But  while  devourii^g  in  g^atteny  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  tka 
time  the  slave  of  the  moat  childiah  vanity, 
sought  for  popular  applaaae  with 
activity.  He  disdained  not  to  danee,  to  sing,  to 
phiy  the  charioteer  and  the  buffiMm,  to  Skgiam 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pormito  of  tbe  hamble 
artisan.  Frequently  he  would  af^ear  and  oliifiale 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eageriy  assisted  in  all 
the  oigies  of  foreign  supentition,  edebratii^  the 
rites  of  Isis,  of  Anubis,  of  Seiapia,  or  of  Id^fara, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  Hia  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  ose  t£ 
martial  weapons.  This  ho  sought  not  to  diaptay 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  bat 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  sevoi  hundzod 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  m 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  Other  em- 
peron  had  sought  or  accepted  the  compbmMit  «f 
Laving  one  month  named  after  themaelvea,  bat 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  ^oaid 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titlea  which  he 
had  at  difierent  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumented  in  the  foUoviag 
order :  — A  masofmia,  lavkhiM,  FeUr^  /Vos,  Lmtim, 
^e^Mf,  AufWnu^  Oammodut,  Augu$tm»^  H^rrmtntk 
RomamiM^  Ettttperaiornu,  ordaining  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  whidi  he  had  sojounMd  oa 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  Seeubumoamam 
ComnwdioMum^  the  nation  as  Oomumodiamm,  the 
senate  as  CbmmocfaMMs,  tbe  armies  aai 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  OoUmia 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteriea  which  s 
mere  mortal  might  daim.  Long  ere  thia,  indeed, 
the  Gredcs  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  ruka^ 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  Ro> 
mans  had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  aadi 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  revetM 
of  the  coins  of  their  AugustL  But  as  yet  do  in- 
scription had  appeared  openly  ascrifaii^  diviae 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  and 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  was 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  throush  these  deceai 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  uaughter  of  wUd 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tiiynthiaa 
hero ;  he  demanded  that  be  should  be  wonhipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  find 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  xepieaented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  aon  of  Akmena,  with 
the  epigraph  of  Herc*Ue$  Commodkmm  or  Herxaim 
Homanut,  His  statues  also,  we  are  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  clad  in  the  apfHopciato 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  as  to  a  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  hon^  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tails, 
and  these  he  sUughtered  with  his  dub,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 
Aft«r  haviiiff  escaped  many  plots  provoked  b* 
I  RtTDCtnus  tyranny,  he  at  k*ngth  came  to  a  littuif 
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•nd.     He  hftd  a  mistt^M  named  Marcia,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  etpecially 
lo?ed  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.     Hence 
the  epithet  Amazonims  was  frequently  aasomed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amasonius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amazonian  garb.     The  first  of  January, 
]92t,  was  to  have  been  signalised  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Coniroodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  onnsuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.  Julius  Erucins  Clarus,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secntor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.     This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
clanger,    and    her    remonstrances    were    warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
Oil  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Laetus,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
libt      This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Comroodus 
W.-XS  asleepi  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Miircia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import     She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclectus.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.     Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and   quickly   executed.      That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete^  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
ni^ht  of  December  the  31  st,  A.  o.  192,  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.     When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed    to    apoplexy,   was    spread 
abroad,    the  intelligence  diifused   universal    joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberaL     When  his  successor,  Per- 
tinax   [Pbrtinax],   repaired   next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  channt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dnigged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
meanneii  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression was  combined  with   the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  'with  .lie  most 
dastardly  cowardice.     He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.     He  slew  thonaands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  buried  from  behind  a  screen  of  ne^ 
work  which  protected  his  person  from  the  poa- 
sibiiity  of  risk.     He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  ghidiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  c\ad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secntor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  tho 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ny  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt     Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellon  acting 
upon  n  timid  and  yieldrng  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  unagines  that  he  erred  at 
fint  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness.    But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.     We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  eariiest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Conmodos 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  reguUition  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  for  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacjfk  The  intisrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
vfljour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  NigiT, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contesunl 
the  throne  with  Septiroius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north- 
em  tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  for  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Maicellns  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  laluted  Imperaicr  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  BrUanmcm  to  iiis 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Caat.  lib.  Izxii.  and  Ezoerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
12l,ed.StnR;  Herodian.  i.  10— 65;  Gapiujin. 
M,  AureL  ;  liunprid.  ComnwL  ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  hiitoriana.)  [W.  R.] 

COMNE^NA.     [Anna  Comnsna.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illnttriooa  By- 
■mtine  fiunily,  which  in  all  probability  waa  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Conitantine  the  (heat  or  his  immedinte 
ancwissors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Bysantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
Btanos  the  Dncae.  That  the  name  Comnenos  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  imurble  discoTered  in  the  walls 
of  the  chnfch  of  St.  Secnndns,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus  :-^ 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 

COMNENAE.  Q.  L.  NYMPHE. 

ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONI. 

C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Isaac  I.,  Alexia  I., 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  oi  Trebisond, 
and  a  Taat  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
anthors,  were  descended  from  the  fiunily  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tii^uished  by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 
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mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  irars  DOterirai 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  eiceOei 
by  none  of  their  frividous  oountryinen.  Impeml 
finnilies,  such  as  the  Dncae,  the  Angdi,  the  Ps* 
laeologi,  aeTeral  royal  houses  in  Eoiope,  sad  evm 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  m  Tnikcr, 
boasted,  and  still  bosst,  of  being  descended  bm 
the  Coinneni ;  and  down  to  this  reiy  day  the  pit- 
tensions  of  a  noUe  fiunily  in  France  to  he  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princea  deComneiiebafe 
ftttiacted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repste.  A 
history  of  that  fiunily  would  bo  a  most  talosbie 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  OredudQiiof 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Conneni  fint  beesne 
known  in  hMtory,  in  Uie  tenth  omtuiy,  they  be- 
loqged  to  the  Oreek  nobility  in  Asia,  snd  their 
fiuuly  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Psphla- 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  CooioeDiis, 
afterwards  onperor,  risited  the  palace  of  hii  ascet- 
tors  during  the  ragn  of  Michad  VII.  Dscas  Psn- 
pinacea.  Towards  the  doee  of  the  tenth  centniy 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephoras,  becaaie 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  snd  vb« 
are  senerslly  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Coameniu 
fiunily.  The  following  table  exhibits  thegeneslof^ 
of  this  fiunily,  as  fisr  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  indiTidnal  of  iL 


Manuel, 
pFsefectus  totius  Orientis  in  a.  d. 
976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.; 
died  before  1025. 

I 


Nicephwus 
Protospatharins;  praefect  of  Aspiacania  (Media  Superior) 
in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  empersr  Cos- 
stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no  issue  knows. 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacds  I.] ;  died  probably 
in  1061 ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Mannel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


22.  Maria,  rotired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
oonTent  of  Myii- 
bwum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
santine part  of  Italy. 


I 
a.  A  daaghtet; 


Doceaaas, 

probablj 
kidbselDv- 
ceaaus,Pr»- 
toapathsiiu 


Sebasto- 
cmtor. 

low,  I. 


I.Manuel,  bora 
before  1048  ; 
Protoproednis, 
Protosttator, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  genenl; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nioeph< 
Botaniates. 


4.  Adrian,  Pro-  5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria, 
tosebastua,  ns,Sebiistiis,  married 
Magnus  I>o-      Magnus  Michael 

mesticus  Oeci-   I>rungarius;    Taronita, 


dentis ;  marr.    kiUed  in  a 
8.  Alexis,   Zoe,  youngest    battle  with 
Emperor,   daugh.  of  the    the  Scy- 
See  be-       Emperor  Con-    thians,  in 
low,  II.    stantine  XI.      1089. 

Duces,  and 

Eudoxia  Da- 

hssena;  left 

issue,  of  whom 

nothing  is  known. 


Protosebna- 

tus,  Proto* 

vestiarius, 

Panhyper* 

sebastus,  a 

Syrian 

noble. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorua 
Meliasenns; 
their  deaoefr* 
dantsreoeir- 
ed  among  the 
Spanish  Wh 
bility  to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century* 


I 

ft.   TlMOdOB, 

eitfeer 


or 

more  profasblr 
Leo,  both  aoM 
of  the  enpefw 
Romaniu  Di^* 
genes.  Leom 
killed  in  1090, 
■ndTheodon 
retirod  to  the 
oonTent  of 


Daughter,  married  Oregorius  Pacurianua, 
Sebastns,  son  of  Pacurianus,  BCagnua 
Domesticus  Occidentis. 


From  aboM.    I.  Isaac, 
the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1 1 18,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  when  oU  s 
manied  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Ahmi,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wifo  of  ^ 
Michael  VII.  Duces  Panpinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  Roaanas  Diofsiias. 

I 
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I 
I.  Joftnnea, 

Duke  of 

Dyrw 

chiom 

before 

1106; 


2.  Alexis, 
Duke  of 
Dymr 
chinm 
after 
1106. 


8.  Coiistantuie, 
SebMtiis,Diike 
of  Berrhooa, 
MagBui  Dnin- 
gariu8(?);aliye 
mlli4(?). 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebutae, 
took  order* ; 
diedaearch- 
bUh<^  of 
Balgaria. 


Brhl 


5.  Daughter,  vai 
deatined  to 
marij  Ora* 
gorilla  Gabre, 
*  DukeofTre- 
biaond. 


6.  Other  diUdren,  vis. 
Nicephoraa,  Mantid, 
Stephaaua,  Joannes, 
Inac,  and  Paul, 
whoie  paxentage  is 
not  well  established. 


treacherously 

seized  Hugo,  Count  of  Vemiandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  Frsnoe, 
first  crusade ;  Praefentus  Sacri  CubicuU  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ; 
relative  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 


one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
was  destined  to  marry  a 


Frwm  obom*     II.  Albxu  I.,  Emperor  [Albxis  I.], 
bom  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Aigyrus,  of  the 
noble  fiunily  of  the  Aigyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicns  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantino  X.  Ducaa. 


I \ — 

1.  Calo-Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

annes  II.),  Emperor  nions 

[Calo-Joannm]  ;  Sebasto- 

bom  in  1088;  ob-  ciator; 

tained  the  throne  in  was 

1118;  died  in  1143;  married; 

married  Irene,  dau.  issue  un- 

of  Wladislans   II.,  known, 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 

I 


I 


T 


T 


a.  Isaac  Se- 
bastooatoc, 

frtherof  An- 
dronieua  I., 
ibunderofthe 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 
Subetow^  V.    cephorus 
Bryennius 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 

COMNB- 

na],  bom 
in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 


6.  Maria,  bom 
in  1086;  mar- 
ried Gregonus 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebisond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
Fhmce  after 
the  capture  of 
Constantinoi^ 


6.  Eudoxia, 
married 
Constan- 
tine  Ja- 
sita;  iU> 
treated; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 

in  1453. 


I 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
CoDStaa- 
tine  An- 
gelus,  tha 
founder  of 
the  fiunily 
of  the 
AngelL 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  bom  in  1 106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  fisther,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unkiaown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostiatna,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuchus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  ManueL 


2.  Andronicua,  Sebaatoemtor ; 
died  shortly  after  his  br»> 
ther  Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  firther;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose 
suasion  Constantino 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 


Further 
issue,  est 
Mow  HI. 


I 

1.  Joannes,  Protovea* 

tiarius,  Protosebastns 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
ngainst  the  Turks  ; 
well  known  to  the 
lAtins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  wife  un- 
known. 


I 

2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protovestiarius,  Proto- 
sebastus ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arroganoe 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  decUied  for  Andro- 
nicus  Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicns; died  in  prison 
in  1183. 

I 


3.  Maria, 
married 
I.Theodore 
Dasiota ; 
2.  Joannea 
Cantacuae- 


4.  Theodom 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whmnshehad 


Aleids. 


5.  Eudoxia;  fiiat 
husband  un- 
known; after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabia, 
about  1173. 
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Stephanns,  Magnus  Dmngartus. 


1.  Alexis.    2.  Maria,      3.  Some  daughters^ 

married  in 

*  164,  but  not  in  1167  as  Ducaiige  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric  I^  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death, 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelmo,  an  Italian  noble. 


Front  above.    III.    Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joanni 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 

I 


.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
SeebelmCf 
IV. 


I. 
6.  Maria, 

twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
C4MMar. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nns Contostepha* 
nua,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corey  rs,  about 
1160. 


7.   A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodon 
Vataties, 
Dux. 


a2v 


COMNKNU& 


COMNENU& 


( 


1.  Theoaon,    married 
Baldwin  III.,    king 
of  Jemaalem;  after  hia 
death  ooncubine  of  An- 
drrniciu  Comnenna,  af- 
terwardf  empemr. 


I 

2.  Mana, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 
Hun- 
gary. 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, maniDd 
Conttan- 
tine  Mmt 
croducaa. 


I 

4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Dueaa,  whose 
•on  Iiaac  became  inde- 
pendent matter  of  Cy- 
proa,  and  ttyled  himself 
emperor* 


A.  Eadeiii, 

marnod 

aFrend 

noble- 


Prom  above,    IV.  Farther  lasne  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea.    Mannel,  Emperor  [MAirmD.] ; 

bom  about  1120,  began  to  reign  U4S,  died  1180 ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwardt  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Snlzfaaeh,  and  iiiecr  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afterwarda  called  Xeoe, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioeh;  pat  to  death  by  Andnnicoa  I.  in  1183  ;    3.  Concabtnet 
Theodora  Comnena  (Caluaina). 

I 


I r 

1.    Maria,  betrothed  to  2.  A 

Bela,  prince  of  Hungary ;  daugh- 

married,  in  1180,  Ray-  ter ; 

ner,  2nd  son  of  William,  died 

marquis  of  Monteferrato,  young, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I. 


3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[Alsxm  II.] ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1 180;  married,in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


r 

4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sehastocntsr ; 
married  Irene,  natnnl  danghter  of  As- 
dronicus  L  Comnenus  and  Theoden 
Comnena;  destined  to  snoeeed  Asdr»- 
nicus  I.,  by  whom  he  was  aftervsHi 
blinded  for  eonspiiaey ;  though  hfind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaae  II. ;  far  sonie 
time  amottk ;  a  leamed  kod  highly  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known. 


From  a&ooSi 


(See  Du  Cange,  Familiae  Byxcmtmae,  pp.  169—189.) 

V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sbbj18TOCRator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comnkni  or 

Trxbizond. 

The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  puhlication  of  Pro* 
fessor  Fallmenyer*s  OeidUahie  tUt  KamHhunu  vtm  Trapamut^  one  of  the  most  important  historio! 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperan  is  in  maar 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  avail  theraseWes  k 
several  Oriental  works  perased  by  Fallmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Gemna 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  pahioe  at  Trebisond,  by  Pamunetns,  sad 
a  work  on  Trebisond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Besaarion.  It  would  not  be  compaUble  with  the  pho 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  historjand 
tragical  fiill  (in  1 462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  Aa  there  are  ss 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmenyer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separata  atateneoli 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebissad 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaae  Sebastocmtor,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanden  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  his  isa 
Joannes,  returned,  ooijoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joennes,  lost  it  once  more,  waa  imprisoned, 
but  releued  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  h<moDi^ 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his  tunft 
Died  after  1143.  | 


I 

] .    Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Camero  (P),  daughter  of  Sultan  Maxuthi 
(Mes6d  I);  called  by  the  TurksrSeljnks  Zelebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  ^  the  Nobleman.**  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  sultan  of  theTurks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  ai^  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  vis.         Soliman  Shah. 

I 
Ert6ghr&I. 

Osman, 
the  weU-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.    These  three  persons  are  all  historical,  but  their 
descent  from  John  Comnenus  is  more  than  doubtful 


I 

2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronicus  I.];  bora 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182 — 3;  put  to 
death  1185 ;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  oon- 
cubine ;  3.  PhiUppa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antiodi,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine Twife  ?)  ;  4.  An* 
na  or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  fd 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 

I 


8.  A 


I 


put  to  death 
by  Isaac  IL 
AngeioA 


COMNENUS 


COMNENU& 


MS 


i 


1.  Manuel  Sebaitocntor ; 
oppoted  the  cruel  policy  of 
hu  fiifher;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.  Angelus ; 
married  Irene. 

I 


I 

2.  JoanneB ;  bom  in  ptison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  Either ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus, in  1186. 


3.  Maria. 

4.  Thamar. 


1 

5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 
both  UlegitimAte.  Irene 
married  Alexia,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror ManueL 


I.  Alxxis  L,  FII18T  Empbror  OF  Trbboond  ;  bom  1182;  car* 
ried  with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Treln- 
Bond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebi»nid  Kod  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minw  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year ;  died 
m  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 

I 


i 

2.  David,  a  great  general , 
his  brother^s  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  issue, 
probi^ly  in  1215. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicual.  OidonCom- 
nenus(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  18  years;  died 
probably  in  1285. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  L  Axuchus,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  8  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Emp,  snechis&ther 
probably  in  1238 ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  ManueL 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor , 
succ.  his  nephew  Joannicna, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongob; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
Maroh,  1263;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


I.  ( VI.)  Andromena  I  !• 
&nperar,  succeeded 
his  lather  Manuel  in 
1268;  nigned  three 
Tears;  died  probably 
n  i966« 


2.  (VII.)  Oeone,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronieus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
roigned  14  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


I 


f 


8.  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor, 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


I 
4.  Theo- 
dora. 


I.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp. ;  bom  m  1288 ;  succ  his  &ther  Joannes 
II.  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1 330 ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 

1.  (X.)  Andronieus    2.  (XII.)  BasU  I.  Emp.;    3.  (XIV.)  Anna ; 
III.,  Emp.;  succ.      sent  to  Constantinople  ;      first  a  nun,  then 

returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333 ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  I,  Irene(Xl  II.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronieus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seised  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna (XIV.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebisond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


his  fitther  Alexis 
II.  in  13.30;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XI.)  Manuel  IL, 
Emp.  eight  yean 
old ;  succ.  his  fitther 
Andronieus  IIL  ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  undo  Ba- 
siL 


queen  of  Imere- 
Uiia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
annes III.(XV) 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  firuitless  attempt  to 
seise  the  crown ;  imprisoned ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  Mareh,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp  ;  bom 
about  1322 ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  fisther  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


I 

1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
bom  1338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1390  (?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuiena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretos,  mentioned  above. 

I 

a 


I 
2.  Calo- 

Joannes. 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde, 


I 

4.  Theodora,  mar* 
ried  in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


*  The  Roman  numemlB  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  fimiily  succeeded  to  the 
:rowA. 
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CONCOLERUS. 


CONCORDIA. 


i 


1.  (XVII  I.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
bom  1364,  Caesar  1376 ;  nio- 
eeeded  hit  &ther  1390  (?); 
■nbmitted  to  Timor;  died 
1412;  married  Ettdoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Oeoigia. 


2.  Eadoxia,   married  Ja- 
tines  or  Zetinei,aTarkiilL 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Paheolqgoa, 
Emperor  of  CoBatanti- 
nople. 


I 

S.  Anna, 


fiigntVL, 
king  of 


4b  A  danntftt 
maiscdTaW 
tan  or  Zib» 
tan,  enir  of 


(XIX.)  AleziB  IV^  Emperor;   nioceeded  hii  &ther  in  1412;  mordeied  bet- 
married  a  Cantacnsenian  princeaa. 


1445  and  1449 1 


(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
IV.  (Calo- Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  fitther 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


I 

2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Oatteluzsi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
by  Mohammed 
II. 


J 


4.  Maria, 


married 
JohnVII. 
Palaeolo- 
gns,  em- 
peror of 
Constan- 
tinople. 


5.  A  danghtef 
married  a  Im- 
koman  coiir  in 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Trebizond;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of   Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter 
of  Matthaens,  and  jnand- 
daoghter  of  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  of  Constsntia*' 

le ;  deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462 ;  ezikd  vitk 
is  jGunily  to  Series,  near  Adrianople ;  put  to  death  with  neitij 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466 


6.  A  danghter; 
married  (koxf^ 
BraaoowicSfkni 
(king)  of  Svm. 


t 


risV. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  v.,  bom  1454 ;  soooeeded 
his  &ther  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  undo  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  IL  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
thoArchipelBgo. 


3.  Catharina, 
Us6n  Has&n,  Emir  of 
Diy&rbekr,  Sultan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


I 

I  — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to 
death  with  their  fiuher 
at  Adrianople. 


8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the    Mohammedan    religion;    his  lifo 
spared,  but  his  &te  is  doubtfiiiL 


9.  Anna,  her  Kfe^  «» 
spared ;  she  minWd  i 
Turkish  ckieC 


A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  &mily  became  ex- 
tinct at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nicephoras,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  David,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  "•  Precis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imp6riale 
des  Comnenes,  avec  Filiation  dirccte  et  reconuue 
par  Lettre»- Paten tesdu  Roi  du  mois  d^Avril,  178*2, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Trebizonde, 
jusqu*  a  Demetrius  Comnene,**  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmerayer,  CkadnchU  dea  Kamrtkunu  von 
Trapezunt)  [W.  P.] 

COM  US  (Kfl»/i09),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  {loon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
h«ui  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mytkol.  Bilderb,  ii.  p.  224!)  [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  (KoyK6\€pos)^  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  KovocKcyKSkopos  (see  Suid. 
f.  vJ)  and  %iavo<rKoyK6\*pos*  [E.  E.] 


CONCOLITA'NUS  (KoyieoXfriwofX  akingrf 
the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  oollca^pw  ti 
Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  «sr 
against  the  Romansi  b.  c  225.  [Anbrobstcb.] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  CaDC»' 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)  [£•£•] 

CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  pemoi- 
fication  of  concord.  She  had  several  temjdes  si 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  "early  as  the  tiflie  of 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  eosr 
memoration  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  pstrt- 
cians  and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Camn  42 ;  Ov.  Po^  ^ 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  d 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  hs«« 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  ws* 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Psimo' 
nians.  (Suet  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  17.)  In  ^ 
reign  of  Constantino  and  Maxentius,  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flariai  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Lir.  ix.  46,  xl* 
19 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditions  commotion  sbmmV 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Capitoline  hiU.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Concordis  ii 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  aometiiDM 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  htf 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  as 
olive  branch  or  a  paUrcL  (Comp.  Ov.  FatL  vi  91; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  MnUer ;  Cic.  ds  JVol  V»f* 
iL  23;  Hirt,  Mylkd,  BUdeH^.  iL  p.  108.)     [US] 


CONON. 

CONDIA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  nnd 
SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  mutual  affection,  high 
eharaeter,  learning,  military  tkiU,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antoninee.  They  were  con- 
sult together  in  a.  d.  151 ;  were  sabtequentlj 
joint  goTemors,  first  of  Achaia,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Aurelius,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  88. 
tit  2.  s.  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agriculture  frequently  quoted  in  the  Oeoponica; 
and,  haying  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
dirided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  craelty  of  Commodua,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fiune  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affiurs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Sax.  CoNDiANua,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  fiither*s 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  hare  derised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
fiible.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon^s 
note ;  Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  5,  and  Reimarus's  note ; 
Phflostnt  ViL  SopkisL  iL  1.  §  1 1 ;  Needham,  Fro- 
legom,  ad  Oeoptmiea,  Cantab.  1704.)      [W.  R.] 

CONISALUS  (Korf<raAor),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanet  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapua.  (Aristoph.  L^.  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  441  ;  Strab.  xiii.  'p.  588;  Henych.  •.«.)  [L.S.] 

CiTNIUS  (K^riof),  the  god  vho  excites  or 
makes  dnst,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  an  un- 
corered  temple  und«r  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megare.     (Pans.  L  40.  §  5.)  fL.  S.] 

CONNUS  (K^ryof),  the  son  of  Metrobius,  a 
player  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music 
(Pkt  Eufkjfd,  pp.  27*2,  c,  295,  d.,  Aienex.  p.  235, 
e. ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  ix.  22.)  This  Connus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (EquU.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  sereral  victories  in  the  Ol3rmpic  games. 
Whether  the  prorerb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  K6p¥ov 
iK^*'f  **good  for  nothing,**  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful 

CONON  {K6yo»y).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centunr  b.  c. 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Naupactns,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thnc.  vii«  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  48),  he  was  strate^s,  and  was  sent  to 
Coreyra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Alcibiades and  Thraaybulus  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
genends  chosen  to  supersede  Alcibiades.  (Xen. 
HeU,  t  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  MytUene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Ai^ginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  HelL  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiii 
77—79,  97,  &C.  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  Coaon  ntained  his  ommand.  (Xen* 
ffe/L  ^i.  1.) 

Wlieu  tks  Athenian  fleet  waa  surprised  by  Ly- 
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Sander  at  Aegos-Potami  (b.  a  405),  Cenou  alone 
of  the  generals  waa  on  his  guard.     He  escaped 
with  eight  ahipa,  and  sou^t  an  asylum  in  Cywns, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoraa.  (Xem 
HeU,  ii.  1.  §  20,  &c.;  Diod.  xiii.  106 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Omom,  1 — 3»)     Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  countiy.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  aocounta  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Phamabasus  (Com.  Nep.  Qm.  2),  and  it  waa 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  aoooiding  to 
Diodoras  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi  I),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  &  c  397.     From  Ctesias  {Fen,  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  n^otiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Phamabasus.      He   was  first   attacked,    though 
without  success,  by  Phaiax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.     (Diod.  xiv.  79.)    Though  ho  received 
eoniiderable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.    (Isocr.  Faneg,  e.  39.)    He 
therefore  made  a  joivney  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabaxns 
as  his  colleague.     (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  Fameg, 
c  39 ;  Com.  Nep.  Con»  2 — 4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)     In 
a,  c  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
lander,  the  Spartan  admiial,  off  Cnidua.    (Xen. 
HeU.  iv.  3.  §  10,  &C.;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Con.  Nep. 
Om,  4.)     Phamabaius  and  Conon  now  craisml 
about  the  islanda  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  haraiosta  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants   by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
HeU,  iv.  8 ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)    Li  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  q>ring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabasus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Paniisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.      They  then    sailed    to   Corinth,    and 
Pbamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home.    Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athena,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiiaeeus.     He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthunasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  §  7,  &c;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Paua.  i.  2 ;  Com.  Nep.  Coiu  4 ;    Dem.  m  L^ 
p.  478 ;  Athen.  L  5,  p.  3.)     When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribaxus,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  waa 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribaius.     (Xen.  HeU.  iv. 
8.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Con.  5.)    Ac* 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Faneg.  c  41 ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Com.  Nep.  Le.)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.     He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune* 
part  nf  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relatioui 
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and  temples,  and  the  remainder  to  hit  son  Timo- 
theaa.  (Lym.  de  AritL  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Retake; 
Com.  Nep.  /.  &)  Hia  tomb  and  that  of  hia  aon,  in 
the  Cerameicoa,  were  to  be  aeen  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa.  (I  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheoa,  mndaon  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheua  nine-tentha 
of  the  finea  which  had  been  impoaed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  waa  allowed  to  dischaxge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walla.  (Com.  Nep.  Tim.  4.)  He  waa 
aent  bv  the  Atheniana,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearchas,  to  remonatrate  with  Nicanor  on  hia 
aeisure  of  PeinAena,  &  c.  318.  (Diod.  zriii 
64.)  [a  P.  M.] 

CONON,  litemnr.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Auguatna,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiirxifff'ffit,  addrnaed  to  Arehehiaa  Philooator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  waa  a  collection  of  fifty  naira- 
tivea  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  eapecialTy  the  foundation  of  eolonieaw  An 
epitome  of  the  work  haa  been  preaerred  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photioa  (Cod,  186),  who  apeaka  in 
terma  of  commendation  of  hia  Attic  atyle,  and  re- 
marka  {Cbd,  189),  that  Nioofawa  Damaaoenoa  bor- 
rowed mnch  from  him.  There  are  aeparate  editiona 
of  thia  abatract  in  Oale*a  Hittor,  FoeL  SeripL  p. 
241,  &c  P^ria,  1675 ;  by  Tencher,  Lipa.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Gdttin|f,  1798. 

Dion  Chryaostom  (Or,  zviu.  tom.  i.  p.  480) 
mentiona  a  rhetorician  of  thia  name,  who  may  poa- 
aibly  be  identical  with  the  hat. 

2.  A  Conon  ia  mentioned  by  the  acholiaat  on 
ApoUonina  Rhodina  (i.  1163),  who  qvotea  a  paa- 
■age,  ^¥  rp  'HpcucActf,  and  mentiona  a  treatise  by 
him,  Ilffpf  r^r  Vnctltths,  Josephna  (e.  Apiom,  i. 
23)  alao  apeaka  of  a  writer  of  thia  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  thoee  abore-mentioned  or  not  ia  uncertain,  ia 
mentioned  by  Senrina  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738)  aa 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU, 
Graee,  it.  p.  25 ;  Vosa.  de  Hid.  Gr,  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Westemiann.) 

4.  There  waa  a  Christian  writer  of  thia  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resuirection  againat  Johannea 
Philoponoa.   (Phot  Cod.  23,  24.)        [C  P.  M. 

CONON  (K&^aM'),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphoa  and  Eueigetes  (b.  c.  283 — 222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Arohi- 
medea,  who  annrived  him.     None  of  his  works  are 
preaerred.     Hia  obaenrations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  ipdafis  ds-Xoiwy,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  aeems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. (See  ViigiPs  mention  of  him,  EeL  iiL  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  {Nat.  Qtiaed.  vii.  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    ApoUonius  Peigaens 
{Conic  lib.  !▼.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propoaitiona  concerning  the  nam- 
ber  of  pointa  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.    Conon  waa  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  tpirai  of  Arehimedea  [Archim KDSfs] ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  inTestigatior  of  its  properties  aa  a  pro- 
blem to  other  oeometen.    (Pappus,  Maih,  ColL  it. 
Prop.  18.)    He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma   Beremce$   to  the   constellation     so   called 
[Bbrbmcx,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an   ode  of 
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Callimachus  translated  by  Cktnllua  (Ixrii.  de  Gam 
Bertmieet) ;  a  fragment  of  the  origjnai  ia  presence 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aimtua.  {Pkamcm.  US; 
see  alao  Hyginua,  PoieL  Attrtm.  ii.  24.)  But  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  the  oonatdiation  ww  RaUy 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  aatronomctBh  The 
atrongeat  eividenoe  which  remaina  lo  ns  of  Coiafla*s 
mathematical  genina  oonsiata  in  the  admiiatioa 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  AichincdesL  See 
hia  prefiieea  to  the  treatiaea  on  thie  Qmmliutmw  ^ 
Os  Purvbola  and  on  SjpiraU.  [W.  F.  D.1 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [Bssna.] 
CONO'NEUS  (Koiwirciff),  a  Tarentine,  is  aea- 
tioned  by  Appian  {Amub.  32)  aa  the  penon  whs 
betrayed  Tarentum  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  213. 
(Compb  Ffontin.  StrxOeg.  iil  3.  f  6,  whctm  OndcB- 
doxp  haa  restored  thia  name  from  Appian.)  Potj* 
biua  (yiii.  19,  Ac)  and  Ijvy  (zxv.  8,  &&)  aav, 
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that  Philemenna  and  Nioon  were  tlie 

the  conspiracy;  but  Schweighaaaer 

App.  L  a),  that  aa  Peroon  waa  the  cognomca  d 

Nicon  (see  LIt.  ucvi.  39),  so  there  ia  no 

why  we  should  not  infer  that  Ccmonesia 

cognomen  of  Philemenus.     [Philkmbkc&J 

P.  CONSA.  A  Roman  jurist  of  thia 
mentioned  by  legal  biognphm  and  by 
have  made  liau  of  juriata,  aa  VaL  Fontcna»  Rati- 
liua,  Ooii  Grotiua,  and  Fabriciu^  bat  they  give  aa 
authority  for  their  atatement  The  only  antboritr 
that  we  can  find  for  thia  name  ia  an  anecdote  k 
Plntareh^a  life  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  kii 
ApophOuffmaia.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignoamt  sod 
empty  man,  who  held  himaelf  forth  aa  a  jnziat*  was 
summoned  aa  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  dedan4 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Urn  ■tattrr 
that  he  waa  examined  upon,  Cioero  aaid  to  kka, 
drily,  **  Perhapa  you  think  that  the  qveati< 
latea  to  law.*' 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutareh  ia 
ingly  doubtful, — PubHua  may  be  PopilHoa,  ui 
Conaa  may  be  Caiua,  Caaaiua,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  O.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruacaa  gods, 
who  formed  the  coundl  of  Jupiter.  Their  jommc  m 
probably  derived  fitim  the  ancient  verb  ocmjo,  tioa 
ia,  eoiuida.  According  to  Seneca  (Qaawf.  Aol.  iL 
41 X  there  waa  above  the  Conaentea  and  Ja|at«r  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mystejiona  aad 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  eonaolted  whca 
he  intended  to  announce  to  nunkiDd  great  enfauui- 
ties  or  changes  by  his  lightnings.  The  ConaentH 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  diviaitiea, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  namea  of  all  of  them ;  it 
ia  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  SmnmanBa, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Man  were  amoqg  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  ovet 
the  wwld  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  i»iriirtmfr 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  arorid« 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  ceaae  to  exi^ 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Ceaaplioe^ 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  diviuitiea  distinct  fitaa 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Roidbb^ 
(Varro,  IL  R.  i.  1,  ap,  Armob.  arfe.  GmA.  iiL  40 ; 
Hartung,  Die  Helig.  d.  Bom.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.  S.] 

P.  CONSFNTIUS,  the  author  of  agnmnatkal 
treatise  **An  P.  Consentii  V.  C  de  dnaboa  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Veriio,**  published  orig^ 
nally  by  J.  Sichard  at  Baale,  in  1528,  and  aikbae- 
qaently,  in  a  much  more  complete  form,  m  the 
collection  of  Putachiua  {ChnammaUeae  Laim.  Am^ 
tores  Anttq.  4to.  Hannov.  1605X  who  had 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  aapply  n 
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and  large  deficiencies.  Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  ''Art  de  Barbariunis  et  Metapla** 
mis,**  was  recently  discovered  by  Cruner  in  a 
Regensburg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Eerlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmann.  It  is  of 
considerable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  tlie  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Barbarismis**  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  structure  of  periods, 
**"  de  Structurarum  Batione,**  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lished,  is  no  longer  extant 

Consentius  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
eentury,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  CoNSBNTicjs,  a  noet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (Ckirm.  zxiii.,  Eput,  viiL  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consal  Jovianus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  CoNsSNTiua,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Paktii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosius.     He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  CoNSBNTiua,  who  devoted  himself  to  litenuy 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  giandfiither  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  {BiU.  Lot  vol.  iiL  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  vir  dariasimtu^  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  quMmiua  oonn^- 
luris  qutnque  dvUahtmy  which  might  perhaps  lead 
as  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  [W.  R.J 

CONSE'VIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  proper 
gator,  occurs  as  the  nuname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9,  iii.  9 ;  Fest «.  e.  Opima.)  [L*  S.] 

CONSI'DIA  OENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  GW/us, 
Lvj^yuSy  iVoBuifiMs,  and  Paeius^  we  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusim  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
CoNSiDiUfi,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  1.  Q.  C0N8101U8,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  &  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Genudus  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  hiw 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremeni 
through  his  neglect.   (Li v.  ii  6*2 ;  Dionys.  ix.27.) 

2.  CoNSJOius,  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  puUiamus),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Seigius 
Urata,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  9H,  on  account  of 
his  ill^^  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.   (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  CoNHioiUR,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Saltius,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  fonned 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
cide, in  his  tribunate,  b.  c.  83.  [BauTua,  No.  20  ] 
( 'onsidius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselre«  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic  de 
Le^j.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  C0NSIOIU8,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judioes,  is  pmised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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umightnesa  as  a  judge  both  in  b.  c.  70  (w  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  B.  c.  66.  (Pro  auaU.  38.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caeaar^s  con- 
sulship, B.  c.  69,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  thai 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers  1 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  hun  of  aU  fear.  (Pint  Com.  14  i 
Ck,  ad  AO.  u.  2i,) 

5.  Q.  C0NSIDIU8,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
rekted  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impot- 
sible  even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  prmdpal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  16  miJr 
lions  of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  fiur  as  he  could,  the 
geneial  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  comp.  Cic. 
ad  AU.  i.  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Oaixub,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  B.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4« 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Oaul,  B.  c.  68,  and  is  qwken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Cressus.  (Caes. 
B.  O.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  CoNBiDius  N0NIANU8,  praetor  in  &  c.  62. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Oaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  m  Oe,  MiL  p.  65, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  xvi  12,  ad  AtL  viii.  1  l,fli.) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.     (Eckhol,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considius  Longus,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Ligar.  1 ;  SchoL  Oronov.  m  Ugarm 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  B.  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey*s  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adruraetum 
with  one  l^on.  (Caes.  J9.  C  iL  23.)  He  still 
had  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c.  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar*s  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Oaetidians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Manretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Oaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  (Hirt.  B.  Afir,  3,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86, 93.) 
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10.  C  CuNsiDlM,  Hn  of  No.  9,  M! 
'mtS  po»«it  vhflD  he  obtained  poueuion 
Mctom  after  the  battle  of  Tbaptiu,  u.  c  ti,  uu 
wiu  pudoDBd  by  Qwut.  (HIrt.  jS.  Afi.  89.)  It 
ii  luppoKd  thai  be  maj  ba  Che  ume  u  the  C. 
CmiHilio*  Pmtui,  irho«  nuns  ocaa*  on  coini ;  but 
thia  ii  mete  conjeclun.    {EckbeL,  T.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  Ibe 
joungntaf  the  three  Mm  of  Conttantine  the  Great 
and  rauitm  v«  at  an  narl;  *gv  ap[xiinted  b;  bia 
father  gofcmor  of  Weatern  tllyricuin,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countriea  which  he  anbtequenlly  nceined 

A.  D.  337.     After  haniw  aucceHfully  rwiatcd  the 
iroBcbery  and  •iolenw  of  h»  brother  Coni 


J.  340, 


rioitaua  became  manter  o!  tbe  whole  W«t,  and 
being  nalutatly  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himielf  far  name  jeui  withaai  lettiaint 
to  ihe  indulgence  af  the  moel  dtpraied  pawoni. 
While  bunting  in  Gaul,  he  auddenly  renived  in- 
lalligenca  that  Magnenliua  [MiUNINTIira]  bad 
rebelled,  tbal  the  acldien  bad  mutinied,  and  that 
emiiaariet  had  been  deipatched  to  put  bim  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  (peed,  he  aucceeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyreneea,  but  wai  orertaken  near  the  to«a  (^ 
Helena  (fonnerlj  Illiberia)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
■■uper,  and  wai  alain,  a.  d.  3.SU,  in  tbe  thirtieth 
ynr  of  hia  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  hii  reign. 
(AnnL  Viet  dt  Can.  ili.,  Epit.  ilL;  Eutrap.  i.  j; 
Zoaimu,ii.43|  ZoDarai,xiiL6.)        [W.  R.] 


CONSTANS II,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS. 

smpeiDT  of  the  Eaat,  A.  n.  G41-«68,  the  elder  aon 
of  the  emperor  Conatantine  III.  and  the  empma 
Gregoria,  wat  bom  on  tbe  7tb  of  NoTember,  a.  d. 
630,  and  hi*  origiiul  name  wai  Hemctiua.  After 
the  death  oF  hia  blher,  wha  reigned  but  a  few 
mondia,  in  x.  D.  641,  tbe  throne  waa  aeiied  by 
Hencleonaa,  the  younger  brother  of  Conatantine 
III. ;  but  ai  Ileraeleonaa  waa  a  tool  in  the  handa 
of  hia  ambiliaua  mother,  Martina,  be  incurred  the 
hatred  of  tbe  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out. 
wbich  waa  beaded  by  Valentinoa  Cunr.  Valen- 
ce at  Rtit  compelled  Heraeleoniu  to  admit  hia 
nephew  Hemcliua  ai  co-regent,  and  on  thia  occsaion 
Heraclina  adopted  the  name  of  Conatantine,  which 
he  aflerwarda  changed  into  that  of  Conalana. 
Not  Htiifipd  Arith  thii  n-iult, Valentine  ptwiaimed 
Conatana  aole  emperor  :  Heraeleonai  and  Martina 
were  made  piisoneia,  and,  aftar  being  mntilated, 
wen  lent  into  exile.  Thua  Conatana  II.  aucceeded 
in  the  month  of  Augaat,  a.  n.  641,  and  on  acconnt 
nf  hia  youth  waa  obliged  U  be  latiilied  with  only 
the  luune  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  hia  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  it  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinion,  who  rebelled  in  A.  □.  644,  but  mi 
killed  in  a  ■kirmiata  in  tbe  etreeCa  of  Cimaeanti. 


The  reign  of  CoBitana  II, 
tackaof  the  Arabi 


a  remarkable  for  l\ 
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Egypt,  and  at  lait  iu  capital,  Alexandria,  bj  tea 
conquered  by  *Amra,  the  geneial  of  ihi  kUil 
'Omar,  tawarda  the  cloee  of  tbe  reign  of  tbe  txjit* 
Heradiui,  the  grandbtber  of  Conalani.  (a,  p.  i\i 
— 641.)  Aniioua  to  regain  poinniim  af  Aleoa- 
dria,  Conatana  fitted  out  an  expei^liiB  igiiM 
Egypt,  and  we  are  taftotmed  by  tbe  (Abnt  a- 
naliala,  that  he  tent  ambaaiadara  to  tbeeBpntof 
China,  Tuaum,  to  excite  him  to  a  wartpumtlW 
Arab*,  by  whom  the  Cbineae  poaaeoiiat  ia 
TuTkialaa  wen  then  infeiEHl.  (Cemp.  DeGiifw, 
Hitoin  gh^nU  da  Hma.  L  pp.  5S,  K.{  Tlio 
emperor  nigned  from  a.  d.  6'i,l  till  GSO.  ud  a 
the  Chriatian  religion  waa  preached  in  Chiuiliimi( 
hia  nign  by  Syrian  monka,  fhno  which  n  m; 
cnnclude  that  an  inieicourM  eiiated  between  Cun 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  bet  niated  by  tki 
Cbineae  annaliiti  leenu  wonhy  of  belief  e^asit 

the  empires.  When  Manue,  tbe  ootataK^'l^ 
imperial  Ibieee,  appeared  with  a  pawerAil  laR ' 
Alexandria,  the  inhabiout*  took  up  ana  apiia 
the  Arabic  goTemor  'Olhinan,  and  with  ike; 
aiaJBtaiice  Manuel  aocoeedad  in  taknig  th«  ton 
(a.  d.  646.)  But  he  maintained  himadf  da* 
only  a  abort  tirae.  *Amm  ^proacbed  vi^  * 
•tiong  army ;  be  took  the  town  by  aianli,  b1 
Manuel  Sed  to  Conatanlinople  with  the  leoHn 
of  hia  fbroea.  A  conaidenble  portion  irf  Aleiudn 
waa  deetroyed,  and  the  Greek*  neiergut  |iw>n" 
of  it  again-  Encouraged  by  tbie  aocceaa.  the  kW 
■Omar  otdend  hia  lieutenant  'Abdu-l-bb  D  iind' 
the  Greek  poaaeiaioni  in  narthem  Africa,  'ihii 
1-kh  met  with  great  auccsaa  ;  be  coaqwRd  di 
killed  in  battle  Gregoriaa,  the  impetioi  gaif 
of  Africa,  and  theGr«1uc«ded  to  him  Tripstaai 


Thia  treaty  wu  concluded  witbcnt  tbe  emminl 
Conatana,  and  although  it  waa  dictated  hj  b» 
)ity,  the  empmir  blamed  and  puniohed  hia  i^i^ 
aeTerely,  and  ahrwed  ao  much  naentmeni  afi^ 
hia  snbjecta  in  A&ica,  that  he  bxA  rereoge  ips 
them  eennteen  yean  afterwarda,  aa  ia  acsliiw 
below. 

While  'Abdn-1-lab  wu  gaining  tbeae  adnnt^ 
in  AMca,  M&^wiyah,  who  aobeequently  heoi 
khalit  dnve  the  Greek*  out  of  Syria,  and.  •Aa 
conquering  that  country,  aailed  with  a  &el  d(  H'* 
imoll  craft  to  Cyprni,  conquered  the  whole  iiM 
nnd  impoaed  upon  the  inhabitanta  an  anaaall'^ 
bute  of  7'200  piecea  of  gold.  The  ialand,  hoveM. 
waa  taken  fmm  the  An^  two  yean  after  tbe  B* 
queet,  by  the  imperial  genera!  Ckcerina.  T^ 
Anba  made  alu  eonaiderable  pram*  in  Cilia 
and  laauria.  which  were  nroged  by  Biir,  M»" 
their  beat  general*.  While  tbe  finest  preriscB*' 
the  Eait  thua  became  a  prey  to  tbe  khahft.  '>•' 
emperor  waa  giiing  al!  hi*  attention  towanli  >^ 
protection  of  monotheliatn,  to  which  *eet  he  "> 
addicted,  and  the  penecution  of  the  ortbolii 
catholic  &ith.  Unable  to  finiah  tlia  religiiiBm- 
te«t  by  maonable  mean*,  Conatana  iaaaed  an  ta^ 
by  which  he  prehibited  all  diacuaaiooa  on  rdtgvv 
Buhjecbs  hoping  thua  to  eetabliib  momlhebM  ^ 
nppreaaiie  meaaufet.  Thia  edict,  which  ii  ki>>> 
l^  the  name  of  "  Typn*,"  created  a*  nrad  ^ 
content  aa  buighter;  tt  waa  rejected  by  lb"  P^ 
and  generally  by  al]  the  cbunbea  in  Italy,  (^ 
contributed  much  to  rain  the  empenr  n  S"^ 
opinion.     Hi*  lubjecla  maniinud  publidy  il^t 
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oontempt  for  hit  chancter,  and  the  gorernon  aS 
distant  proTmcei  paid  lo  little  respect  to  hit 
authority,  that  they  teemed  to  be  independent 

frincet.  A  revolt  broke  oat  in  Armenia  under 
^asagnathot,  who  made  himielf  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  bat  he  afterwardt  retained  to  obedience. 
At  eaily  at  648,  a  trace  for  two  yean  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabe  and  Conttani. 
*Abda-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  661,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  Mune  year  MdViwiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
fiunous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edesia. 

The  &I1  of  Rhodes  fiuled  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  careletsnen.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  *'Typns**  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
TheMloras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwanls  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  664,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherton,  in  the  Chersonnesas  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  a.  d.  665.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  ortnodox  fiuth  were  Ukewite  penecuted, 
among  whom  was  St.  Maximut,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mft^iwiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Ab&-I-&b4r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  ibices 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporos.  In  this  imminent  danoer 
Constans  gave  theoommand  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantino,  and  tailed  himself  with 
his  own  ^ips  against  the  hostile  fleet.  The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  But  the  khalif  *0thm6n  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  M&Viwiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  *Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Has&n,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufi  till  668.  De> 
liTered  from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  thii  crime  are  not  well 
known ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  contequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jeolooty  could  not  be  the  eaute ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difiisrenoe  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  bis  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  bloodi  and  saying,  ^  Drink, 
brother,  drink !  ^  His  pabice  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  re«olved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  presence  there 
as  the  visions  of  a  murderer. 
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As  eariy  at  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
I^ngobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Grimoold,  had  fonned 
designs  against  the  Oreek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cala- 
brias.     Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor^s  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  thaken  by  the  religiout  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  cauted  there  l]j  his 
absiird  edict,  the  ^ Typos;**  but,  on  the  other 
handy  the  dittensions  among  the  duk^  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
fiivourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  to  gloriouily  achieved  by  his  gener^ 
Nartetb      Under  thete  circumstances,    Constans 
resolTed  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.     Hit  resolution  cauted  the 
greatett  surprise,  for  since  the  downfiUl  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    **•  But,**  said 
Constans,  **  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
core  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);**  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.     He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.     Being  informed  of  this 
Constant  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  66*2.     Con- 
stans stayml  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pro- 
viously  appointed  hit  eldett    ton,    Conttantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.  *  Our  tpace  preventt 
ut  from  giving  an  account  of  hit  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquith  hit  design  of  tubdning  them.     After 
plundering  the  churchet  and  other  public  buildingt 
of  Rome  of  their  finett  ornamentt  and  treatm-es, 
he  took  up  hit  retidence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  thit  city  alto  he  gratified  hit  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousandt 
fled  firom  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,    especially  at   Damascus,    where   they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor*s 
absence  from   the    teat   of    govenmient    excited 
MiVawiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  hit 
officert  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  *Abda- 
1-lah.  In  665j  M6*awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  nimtelf  upon  hit  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  comitry, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  thit 
Mii'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constant,  and  extended  hit 
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conqvMla  at  fkr  as  the  firontiera  of  llCaitietania. 
Daring  the  tame  time  the  Longobardi  extended 
their  conquesta  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  bj 
all  his  subjects,  Constans  lost  his  lifis  bj  the  hand 
of  an  sssBssin,  at  least  in  a  most  mjrsterioos 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrignes  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  Jaly,  668,  he  was  fonnd 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracase.  He  left  three 
sons,  Constantino  IV.  Pogonatns,  his  suoeessor, 
HemdiiM,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &&,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  yol.  ii« 
p.  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Olycas,  p.  277,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Philo  Byzantinas,  UheUia  tta  Septtm  Orbia 
Sped^'niu,  ed.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &c., 
80,  &c,  and  the  notes  of  I..eo  AUatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulus  Diaconos  (Wamefried),  De  Gedis  Lomgo' 
bardorum^  it.  51,  &c.,  ▼.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
yita  Mohammed^  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Jnnales^  p. 
65,  &c^  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valeria  Con- 
STANTIA,  also  called  Constantxna,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chloms  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  bom  alter  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
806,  either  in  Oanl  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  313  to  C.  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
roaster  of  the  East.  In  the  ciril  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantino  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husbfiind,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantino  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  soYority 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  Con- 
stantia was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  bi^tiaed  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  bnt  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flarius  Lidnianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  L  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  £useb.  //.  ^.  x.  8 ;  Socrat  i  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  fiuher  in  a.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Oratian,  but,  on  her 
way  .to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mess^la,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
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865,  and  who  carried  hia  captives  with  ham  m  sB 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  troops  hy 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  hia^ 
hand  Oiatian,  thai  is,  before  383,  learii^  no  issaa 
(Amm.  Mare.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7. 9,  xxix.  6.)  [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA,  br 
some  authors  named  CONST A'NTIA,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fansta,  was  married  ts 
Hannibalianns,  and  reoeived  from  her  father  the 
titie  of  Auffuda.  Disappointed  in  her  ambitioas 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  hnsbond,  she  eooDorBged 
the  revolt  of  Vetrsaio  [Vxtkakjo],  and  is  said  ts 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  own 
hand.  She  snbsequentiy  became  the  wile  of  Cal- 
lus Caesar  (a.  d.  351 ),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-cokiared  pietBze 
drawn  by  Ammianus  Maicellinua,  must  have  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fury 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  crad  temper  of 
Gallns,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  bn 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  1,  &c;  AureL  VicC  41,  4'2; 
Julian,  EpisL  ad  Atieu,  p.  501,  ed.  1630  ;  Phil^ 
torg.  HigL  EeeL  iiu  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  CSkrvm-^ 
p.  87,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  ILJ 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  Uie  second  son  of  C«- 
stantius  Chloms,  and  the  lirst  whom  he  had  bt 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  murdercil 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantiaa.  He  ii 
mentioned  only  by  Zonanu  (voL  L  p.  246;,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respectiz^  him,  al- 
though it  appears  from  Julianus  {BpisL  ad  Pc^, 
Athen,  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantiaa  put  tva 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  adaut 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  tiie  Great,  osie  ^ 
whom,  Hannibalianns,  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinna  anrvived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgins  (iL  4)  *^  Mcr 
od  woXdr  XP^^^  (after  the  empress  Faoata  was 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  ihr^  r«r  d8ffA^«r  ^npfdwn 
fford  n^r  Nuro/Ai^«iar  SiorpfCorra  dnii^eOv'ui* 
says  deariy,  that  at  the  death  of  CoBstantiBe  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.    [Constantius  II.J  [W.  P.j 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrsnt,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Oanl,  and  Spain,  was  a  common  eoldier  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  oentury  of  our  aera,  during  the 
reign  Si  the  emperor  Honorius.    In  a*  Dw  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Maseoa  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afierwards.    Thej  thea 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianns,  and  having  go« 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewiee,  and  chose 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantino,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  sefeeting  him  het 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  name 
of  Constantine.    Although  Uttie  fitted  for  the  do- 
ties  of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  oonsideRd 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fete  of  his  predeces- 
sors, if  he  did  not  employ  his  anny  in  sonw  serious 
business.     He  consequentiy  carried  his  troops  irn* 
mediately  over  to  (hml,  and  landed  at  Boulogne. 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constta- 
tine  was  recognised  in  nmriy  every  provhice  bcfoie 
the  year  had  ebipeed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,   (a.  d.  407.)    Stilicho,  who  vsa 
oonuuissioned  by  the  empeior  Honorius,  ssnt  his 
lieutenant  Saras,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  dsfestsd 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  assassinated  Nervigastfa. 


CONST  ANTIXITS. 
ihe  two  bnt  ganenli  of  the  luurper.     CamUBtirM  I  Ihi 

WM  bfluf^ed  hj  Swui  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Danphini ;  but,  united  bj  the  •kill  of  Edabincm 
•nd  M)iedill7  OiiDiiliiu,  ttaa  ncoMBn  of  JnHi  ' 
nimn  and  Nenigutea  in  th*  commuid  of  the  umj. 
he  deh«t«d  the  benegm,  and  droTe  Ih'in  htck 
brirond  the  Alp*.  UpoD  Ihii,  he  took  ap  hii  rwi- 
dctice  at  Anktam,  ng»  Ariel,  and  leat  hii  nn 
Cimitani,  whom  ht  en»tei  CuMU',  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  nf  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenai; 
barbnriiuis  Cnuuuii  Kon  eilBbliahed  the  autharil; 
of  his  fiiihM  in  Spun  (a.  d.  40B),  and  WM  re- 
wanlad  with  the  dignity  of  AngmtiU. 

In  ihe  folbwing  yeu  Honoriiu  judged  il  pin- 
dent  to  acknowledge  ConMantine  &•  emprior,  in 
order  that  he  night  obtain  hit  auiitiines  against 
Ihe  Osthi.  Conilantine  did  not  betiute  u  ann 
for  [he  defence  of  Honoriui,  haWng  pravioutlj  ob- 
tnioed  hii  nirdnn  for  the  uauaination  of  Didynini 
(l>id™iin)  and  Verinianoi  (Veienianat),  two 
kinaiicii  of  Honorlui,  who  had  been  killed  b; 
•rdoT  of  Conitintine  fot  tiaTing  defended  Spain 
againit  hii  »n  Conitani ;  and  be  entarad  Italy  at 
the  head  of  ■  itrong  army,  hit  Mcnt  intention 
being  10  depoaa  Honoriiu  and  to  make  himielf 
matlac  of  (he  whole  Weitem  empira.  He  had 
hattsd  under  the  walla  of  Veiona,  whan  he  w»* 
loddenlj  recalled  to  Oanl  by  the  rebollion  of  hit 
genenl,  Ocionliiu,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  armj  in  Spain,  pennaded  the  troopi  to  Hnpport 

of  Spain ;  bat,  inilrad  of  auuming  the  purple, 
he  had  hit  friend  Maiimat  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  nailened  into  Qaul,  when  Conitantine  had 
juit  arriied  tron  Italj.  Conelani,  Ihe  ion  of 
CamlBDtine,  waa  taken  priioner  at  Vienna,  and 
pat  to  death,  and  hii  hther  abnl  himielf  Dp  in 
Aria^  whare  ha  wai  beoeged  by  Gerenliiw.  Thii 
ta  of  thingi  waa  aoddaoly  ehajigad  by  the  airiTal 
"  ...  g^jjj  ^  Honorina,  with  an 

to  ompal  Oamntiui  lo  laiaa 
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the  liw  and  to  fly  to  th  a  Pyrenroa,  where  be 

periahed  with  hii  wife.  Conatantini  (VDimanded 
part  nf  hia  troopi  to  ponue  him ;  with  the  other 
pan  ha  contiDiied  tha  aiege,  at  i>  nlatad  imdat 
CoHiTurTioa,  and  afterward)  conpcUad  Coaaton- 
tine  to  aniTandcr  on  condition  of  hanng  hia  life 
preierred.  Conitantine  and  hia  eecond  vm  Julian 
wen  aent  to  Italy;  btit  Honorini  did  not  k««p 
tba  promiaa  made  by  hia  general,  and  both  th« 
capliiea  were  pat  to  death.  The  rnrolt  of  Con- 
atantine  ia  of  neat  importance  in  Ihe  hiatory  o( 

lion  of  the  inhabitanU  againal  the  ofEcen  of  Con- 
atantine,  Ihe  emperor  Honoriua  j{a*e  np  all  hopra 
of  mtoring  hit  aathoritj  arm  that  country,  and 
rttogniafd  iti  independenee  of  Rome, — a  nrcnm- 
itiuice  that  led  to  the  conqant  of  Britain  by  the 
Snioni.  (a.  d.  i\  I.)  (Zoiim.  lib.  t.  tilt,  and  llbL 
Ti.,  the  chief  eonice ;  Oroa  tiL  10— i'i  ;  Soaom. 
ii.  11—13;  Jomand«,(fe  /M.  Onlk.  p.  lifted. 
Lindenbnw;  Sidon.  Apoll.  ^iM.  r.  9;  Proaper, 
Cirm^  Honorio  VIl.  el  Thaodoso  II.  Coaa, 
Thanloaio  Aug.  I V.  Cona.)  [W.  P.J 


COIN    or    CONSTAHTINtjgj    TKK    TYRANT. 

tONSTANTl'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE- 
RIUS AURE'LIUS,  lumamed  MA0NU6  or 
-the  Oreat,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  a.  306-S37,  tha 
eldeat  aon  of  the  emperor  Oonitantiua  CUonu  by 
hia  finl  wile  Helena.  Hit  dtaoent  and  liw  prin- 
cipal membert  of  hii  bmiiy  ara  repreaentad  in  lb* 
fiJlowing  genealogical  laUe: — 


Criqau,  brother  of  the  ampBren  Clandina  II.  and  Quintilina. 


Clandia,  married  EatropiBi. 


D.306|  married  I,  Helena  the  Saint, 


IT  of  Conttantina  Chlo- 


1.  Criapda; 
Caeaar,  316 ; 

by  Bder  of 


X 


I  , 


8.  Conatantinni 

Il^anmamedthe  bam,3i  7;  Caeaar, 

Yoongeribom,  326(P);  F4tiiperoi, 

312;  Caaur,  3.17;    aole    Emp. 

316  ;  EmpeiDT,  353  ;  died,  361 ; 

337;  dJad,340.  marr.l.onkoovni 

Twice  mai-  2.  Flaiia  Aunlia       man.  L 

iied(?)ino  Euiebis;  S.Maii-       pinino 

iaaue  known.  ma  Fauatina.  known. 

Flaria  Maxima  Conatautia,  married  the  ei 


I 

1    1    1 

bom.  3^!0  : 

maiTiedl.herkiDimanUan- 

CacMT,  5:13 

Emp.  337  ; 

killed,  350; 

nnn. 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Ovmnuij  m  tome  pntcndi 
Constantine  had  a  Tinon,  teang  in  hii  «leep  a 
cro«s  with  the  inaeription  ip  rc^r^  rUca.  Thus,  it 
i»  said,  he  adopted  the  croaa,  and  in  that  rign  waa 
Tictorioai.* 

Conitantine  croiaed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount 
C^nis),  defeated  the  Tangnard  of  Mazentiua  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  leige  to  Verona, 
nnder  the  walls  of  which  Mazentius  anffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  812,  decided  the  fiite  of 
Mazentius :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridoe 
into  Rome,  he  was  driTen  by  the  thronff  of  the 
fugitires  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxbntius.]  Constantino  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Mazentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ez* 
istence  of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  polt-taz.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifez  Mazimus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  ezpense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constan  tineas  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed  mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Oalerins  died  in  a.  o.  81 1,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  afier  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
bottles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  m  818.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  814,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantino.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisiTe,  but  the  loss  which  Lici* 
nius  sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sou^t  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  eztremities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Illyricnm,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  l^ 
giving  to  Lidnitts  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  lUyrieom  and  Pannonia 
were  die  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  wera  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  sevenl  times  in  lUyri- 
eum,  and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  enttfed 
Daeia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 
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of  the  Roman  empire, 
arch,  diatingniahcd  both  by  dvfl  and  notary  afci* 
lities,  increaaed  every  year,  and  the  coaanMsneai 
of  his  talents  and  power  indnoed  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  govenaent  of  the 
empire.  In  823,  he  declared  vrar  against  liriniBs, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  yean  md  waa  detested 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  feroea  wane  eqoal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  hia  navy 
nnmeroos  and  manned  with  more 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  nei 
on  the  8rd  of  July,  823.  Each  of  the 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  Us 
nwnd ;  but,  afier  a  bard  straggle,  in  whidi 
stantine  gave  fresh  proofe  of  his  skill  and 
coonge,  Lidniua  was  routed  with  great  slaogifater, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stoxmed,  and  he  fled  to  By- 
aintiuni.  Constantine  followed  him  thitlier,  and 
while  he  kid  siege  to  the  town,  hie  eldest  saa 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  HeUeapont,  and 
in  a  three  days*  battle  defeated  Amaadna,  die  ad- 
miral of  liidnius,  who  lost  one-third  of  hJs  fleet 
Unable  to  defend  Bjraantium  with  tufTpaa,,  T^-M-iwi** 
went  to  Bithynia,  assemUed  hia  troops,  and  ofiessd 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Cbryaopolia, 
now  Skntari,  opposite  Bynatima.  CeiMtaatins 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Lidniaa  fled  ta 
Nicomedeia.  He  surrendered  himsdf  on  conditiea 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  premise  whick  Cod- 
stantine  made  on  the  intereession  of  his  sister  Coa- 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Lidnins ;  but,  afler  speadiig 
a  short  time  in  fistse  security  at  ThesaahmicB,  ths 
pkioe  of  his  ezilc,  he  was  put  to  death  by  oeder  «( 
his  fortunate  rival  We  cannot  believe  tlial  he 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conquracy;  the  caaae  sf 
his  death  waa  undoubtedly  the  dangeroaa  impoii- 
ance  of  his  person.  [Licinius;  CoNflTANTiNA.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  aa»  dari^ 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleoe 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  reign 
sidered  as  an  ascrpaUon,  his  hws  were 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 
Constantino  was  now  sole  master  (rf  the 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigoroos^  thniigh 
leas  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  soeeeeded  in  at* 
taining  the  great  object  of  hia  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  oi  the  empire  had  gradaally 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  am  each 
of  those  great  divisioiu  had  already  been  governed 
during  a  considerable  period  by  diflerent  rokn. 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  eadi  other  aa  belong- 
ing to  either  of  thoee  divisions^  rather  than  ts 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  was  only  a  neau- 
nal  capital,  and  Italy,  oormpted  by  hizBiy  aad 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Ronaa  gran- 
deur. Constantino  felt  the  neoenity  of  creating  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  aooe  bemta- 
tion,  chose  that  dty  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  bis 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Coastan- 
tine.  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  a.  n.  330,  according  to  Idatias  aiad 
the  Chronioon  Alezandrinum.  The  possibili^  ol 
Rome  oeeaing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
pin,  had  been  already  observed  by  TacituS) 
says  (Hiat,  i.  4),  **  Evulgato  imperii  arcsaa, 
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ptincipein  aHbi  ifQaiii  Rohim  fieri.**  CoMlaotinopl« 
wmM  enbuged  and  embeiliahed  by  CoMtantintt  and 
hill  suoeeaaon;  but  when  it  is  nid  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  iplendour,  the  came  must  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fi|ct,  that  the  beanty  of  Conatantino- 
ple  waa  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  «aa 
eonatantly  deraeaaing  under  the  roogh  handi  of 
her  barbarian  eonqnerora.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  Ih 
Saeru  Atd^laiii  a  Ouutamimo  Mayno  eontiniotii,) 
By  naaking  Constantinople  the  residence  of  Uie 
•mperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  waa  remored 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek }  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
▼eral  centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civiliiation 
aoon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Liatin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empire  penshed  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  cnaaged  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East  There  was, 
bowever,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulen  of  the 
£aatem  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  gOTemment  of  the  world.  The  lame 
title  and  the  eame  presumption  were  asanmed  by 
the  kings  of  the  Gennan  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  wen  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  dewnfidl  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Gennany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signaliMd  by  an  erent  which 
caused  the  neatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writen  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  hare  been  the  joy  of  a  fiither,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniTor- 
sary  of  Constantine*s  Tictoiy  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Lidnius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licioius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, waa  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suflhred  the  same  fitte.  Many  other  perK»ns  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
Kkewise  punished  with  death.  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step^mother, 
Faasta,  and  that  Constantine,  repentinff  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad* 
ditions  to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  pRiacua 
and  Faosta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarics  {HiOory  of  RamA,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmits,  voL  v.  p.  360),  **  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantine*s  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tngedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  resd  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Gseflar^and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  fether  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
*Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself  my 
lather  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman** 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  shoold 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  lash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
waa  quite  oonvinced  of  his  san*s  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  hia  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothen 
of  Cri^us,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmonv  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  sufibcated,  by  Con8tantine*s  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unae- 
countable  act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story.** 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantino 
enjoyed  his  power  in  PMOe.  As  early  as  815, 
Anus  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  riae  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wan,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  825,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecdeskstioal  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fethen,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  ehureh  to  which  he  did  not  belongs  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestis 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them*  Notwithstanding  the  tnmquiliitv  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  hia 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  aoceesion.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  £g}'pt  and  the  Asiatic  pro* 
vinoes,  except  the  countries  given  to  Hanmba- 
lianus ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
lUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianus,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilissi- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontos,  Cappadoda,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesaroia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantino, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  AugustL  The  fisilnre  of  this  pbui 
of  Constantine^s  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  887,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  kiog  of  Pereia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  ana  tha 
watere,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptised.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantins,  succeeded  in  bo* 
coming  sole  emperor. 
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The  folloiring  ware  the  meet  impoitaiit  oi  the 
laws  and  rcgalatioiis  of  Constantine.     He  devel- 
oped  and  luooght  to  perfection  the  hienuchical 
■ystcm  of  state  disnitiet  ettahliihed  bj  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tum.     The  principal  officers  were  dirided  into 
three  classes :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Olarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  inrented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.     The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  oonfened 
upon  barbarians.    The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  rsised  l^  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav^ 
iiig  generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.     A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.    The  dignity  and  dangerous 
niiliuiry  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished.    Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  tmly  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.    Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  offioen :  under  him 
diere  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thnce ;  the  Praefectus  Itatiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,    and  Africa    between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;   the  Praefectus  Illyrico, 
who   had   lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;    and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.     Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect     Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  ^irteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarins  or  vice-prae- 
fect      Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
ibere  were  three  proconsals,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentea. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  separ 
rated  from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Pra^^fecti  Praetorio 
wera  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
roHitary  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  via.  the 
Pnu.'(Mtftitus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chiunberlain ; 
the  Magiswr  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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'  cems  as  a  matUry  for  home  al&irs ;  tW  Qncste, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Csmss 
Saccamm  Largitionum,  or  Chaneellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Comes  Bcras 
Privataram  Divinae  Domus  for  the  private  pi»> 

Kty  of  the  emperor ;  and«  finally,  two  Chutes 
meatacomm,  or  simply  Domeatid,  the  can- 
manden  of  the  imperial  lifiB-guaid.  For  fiirthtf 
details  we  refer  to  the  anthoritiea  epumumted  at 
the  end  of  thia  article,  and  to  Gnthcrioa,  **  De 
Offidia  Domua  Auguatae.** 

Conatantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great:  he  rase 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed 
tune  to  nobody  but  hhnaeUi.  His  birth  was  a 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qualities 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  gireater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  eontiimed  strqg^ 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  througli  hia  own  axetu 
tiotts ;   his    skill  vanquished    his    enemiea ;   his 
energy  kept  the  hydim  of  anarehy  headkas ;  his 
prndmoe  conducted  him  in  safety  throqgli  a»> 
spinkdes,  rebellions,  battles,  and  miiEdet»  ta  ^ 
throne  of  Rome ;  his  wisdom  crested  a  new  otga8»> 
Btion  for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  hoga  frig- 
menta,  and  whi^  no  human  hand  seemed  pomtddi 
enough  to  raise  to  a  sdid  edifice.     Chriatiaai^ 
was  made  by  him  the  iel%ion  of  the  ataete,  h^ 
Paganism  waa  not  penecatA  though  diaao^iaged. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  ~ 
a  aubject  of  warm  eontrevMsy  both  in 
modem  times,   but  the  gii^phic  aoGoaot 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantine*s  belief 
perfectly  just.   Speaking  of  the  murder  of 
and  his  own  son  Crispus,  Niebuhr 
Aocne,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  **  Many  judge  of  Inm  hy 
too  severe  a  standard,  becanse  they  look  upon  hia 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  ■ 
lig^t.    The  religion  which  he  had  in  hia 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  iadsed, 
man   who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscr^Cia 
invkha,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinitiea, 
ed  the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  oC 
supentitions,    and,    on    the    other    hand, 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  templea,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and   was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.     He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bsp> 
tiled  till  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  thsU 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.      He  was  a  superstitioua  mao»  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kiads  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  ojuniMis.     Whsn,  itten- 
fore,  certain  Oriental  writen  call  him  leuwi^r^Kms 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying  and  la 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profenation  of  the  woitL^ 
The  blame  which  fidls  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Crispna,  will  fell 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  mly  feboloas  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  sufferings  which  his  Uoody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.     Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  hitter  part  of  his  retgn. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  yean  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  whidi  had  distinguished   him 
while  he  was  younger;  his  temper  grew  acriuianktns, 
and  he  gave  way  to  passioiAte  bursts  of  rsBcnt- 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.     He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  oould  be  maintained  only  in  th« 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;    bet  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
ficed  the  heroic  miyesty  of  a  Roman 
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a*  Aawj  DOmp  ud  th*  raio  oRmoDiei  of  mi 

Anitic  eoBit.     Ru  lib  ia  u  eiunple  of  a  gimt 


poinn  of  MniuAlity . 

A>  Conitantina  tlia  Onst  wai  a  mccuifiil 
political  refonner,  uid  ths  pmlcclor  of  a  nfw 
retigioD,  he  hu  received  >•  mucb  imdeierTed  re- 
prouhe*  u  pniH  ;  the  Chriitiaa  Hiitan  gsnenli; 
deified  him,  and  tha  Pagan  faiatoriaiu  ha*e  oat 
in&mj  on  hit  memory.  Ta  judge  him  laiity  wu 
mrrred  for  the  hiitoriani  of  lalar  limea. 

(Euieb.  Vita  CoHttaatmi ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.\ 
Sextiu  Rnfui,  Brm.  25;  AoreL  Vicl.  EpiL  40, 
41,  rfg  Oxa.  40,  Jtc;  Za*\ta.  lib.  iL,  Zosimiu  ii 
a  Tiolent  aDtagaoiM  of  Camtantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
liiL  ;  UcUnt.  it  AforL  PtrttcuL  24— S2  i  Om. 
lib.  TJi.  i  Amm.  Male  lib.  liT.,  &C.,  flnnpfa,  p. 
710,  ftc,  ed.  Valniut.  The  accounu  of.  and  Lbe 
opinion)  on,  Coniuntine  given  by  Eumeniiu, 
Nauriiu.  ftc,  in  the  Panegynca  (eipecially  tL — 
by  the  emperor  Julian^  in  hia  Caeaan  aa 
n  hia  Oratiooi,  are  of  great  importance, 
out  full  of  partiality  :  Julian  treala  Conatantioe 
■cry  badly,  uid  tho  Panegyric)  are  irhiit  their 
name  indiatn.  Kmaag  iho  enleaiaatical  writera. 
Kuaebiua,  LurHuiiiuA,  SoeraMj,  Soiomen,  Theo- 
phanea,  &c,  are  the  principal  \  but  it  baa  already 

niwd  ndlh  great  pr«9aiioii.  The  Life  of  Conitait- 
line  by  Ptautgorai,  which  waa  known  to  the 
Uyiantinei,  ia  loat  Bcaidea  Iheae  aonrcea,  there 
ia'acareely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Conatandne  and 
the  following  centuriea,  who  doea  not  giTa  aome 
account  of  Conauiniine;  and  e'en  in  the  wortia  of 
the  bier  Bytaniinn,  aueh  aa  Conttantine  Porphj- 
Togenitua  and  Cedrenaa,  we  find  Taloable  addilioiu 
to  the  hiilory  of  thai  great  emperor.  The  moat  eom- 
|ilele  Hal  of  loarce*,  with  critical  obaerTBtiona,  ia  eon- 
(ained  in  Tillerpont,  Uimloin  Het  Empertart.  See 
•lao  Mwao,  £<£«  CbaitaaJtw  (fu  GnMiML]  [  W.  P.} 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'. 
DIUS,  auraamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  n.  S37— 340,  the  aecond  ton  of  Conttantine 
the  Onat,  and  the  firat  whom  he  had  by  hit  aecond 
wifa,  Fanata,  waa  bom  at  Arelatum,  now  Arlea^  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  Aoguat,  ^  a.  312.  At  early 
a*  A.  D.  316,  he  va*  created  Caeaai,  together  with 
nit  elder  brother,  Criiixu,  and  the  younger  Liej- 
niui,  and  be  held  the  contulafaip  aevnal  timea  Iq 
conunimoiation  of  the  fifth  anniienaiy  of  hia 
Caetanbip,  in  321,  the  orator  Naioriut  delinred 
a  panegyric  {Panegfr.  Ytter.  ii.),  which,  howerer, 
ia  of  little  unporuuice.  In  33S  he  waa  entmited 
with  the  adminiilration  of  Oaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  AflerthedeaIliirfhiafather,3S7,ht 
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in  the  diiiilan  of  the  enipinj  between  the  ll 
la  of  the  Oreat  Conitantine  and  hia  nephi 


)f  Afrii^     Deiiig  the  eldest  aurTi> 
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Conttantine,  he  raceifed  tome  ulerior  markt  of 
ruapect  from  the  otber  emperora,  but  he  hud  no 
authority  oier  thank.  DiaaatiaGed  with  hit  ahara 
of  the  tpoil,  he  aiaeled  ftom  bit  younger  brother 
Con>taui  the  reit  of  Africa  and  the  co-admlniatra- 
tion  of  Italy.  Conttana  refuaed  to  give  up  thoafl 
provincea.  Conatantine  declared  war  againtt  hlCi, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  tea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquilria  met  with  the  army  of  Conalant,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  ruhly  pnrtued 
the  enemy  when  thej  gare  way  in  a  mock  fliglit, 
Conatantine  waa  tuddenly  lurmunded  by  them  and 
feU  under  their  twordi.  (a.  d.  34U.}  Hia  body  wa* 
thrown  into  tile  river  Alia,  but  waa  afterwarda 
found  and  buried  with  rujal  honouia.  He  waa 
twice  married,  but  the  nomea  of  hit  wiica  an  not 
known  1  they  pmbably  both  died  bsfore  him,  and  ha 
left  no  iuus.  An  unknown  author  pronouoced  a 
monody  on  hit  death,  whiih  it  coniaioed  in  Un- 
Tercamp'a  edition  of  Eutropiuk  (Zoaim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  liiL  ;  Euieb.  VUa  Caut.  iv.  40—49  -. 
Pntper,  Cinm.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Cou;  man 
authoriliea  an  given  in  the  livea  of  hit  brothera, 
Coottantiut  and  CoDMaat.)  [W.  P.J 


CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE 
RA'CLlUS,<*lledNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  Ea*t,A.  n.  64 1,  the  ton  of  the  emperor 
Haiaeliua  by  hit  fini  wife,  Eudoiia,  waa  bom  in 
JCay,  612,and  aucceeded  hit  bthelon  the  lllh  of 
March  (Pebmary),  Ii41,  together  with  hia  younger 
half-brother  H  eisdeonaa,  the  toueiaion  being  thna 
ealabUahed  by  the  tetumeni  of  their  father.  Colt- 
alanlina  died  aa  early  aa  the  2-2nd  of  June  (2aib 
of  May)  A.  D.  641,  aAer  a  nign  of  103  dayt,  either 
from  iltbealtta,  or  probably  froio  poiaon  admini*- 
tercd  to  him  bj  hit  itep-mother  Martina.     Hia 

CLIOHAI;  CoNSTAIU  II,]  Conatanlioe  dialin- 
guiahed  himaelf  partonally  in  a  war  agaiiut  the 
Peraiana.  Adviaed  by  hia  rapaciona  titoaunir, 
Philagrina,  he  laerilsgiouily  ordered  the  grave  of 
hia  blher  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  teveuty 
pounda'  weight,  which  atnck  to  bat  to  the  head  uf 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  ooipae  waa  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Thsophan.  pp. 
25l,27£,  &ced.  Pari*i  Cedren.  p,  430,  Ac.,  ad. 
Paria;  Zunar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  Ac  ed.  Paria; 
Glycaa,  p.  376,  ed.  Paiia.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV,  Fl-A'VIUS,  «ir> 
named  POOONA'TUS  or  BARBATUS,  am- 
peror  of  the  Eaat,  a.  d.  668— 6K5,  the  aldeot  aoa 
of  Conataua  II.,  aucoeded  hit  Either  in  668. 
CoDitaiu  having  loti  hi*  life  by  aiaaaBiiation  at 
Syracue,  hi*  murdenra,  who  aeemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  aanated  by  the  Orceit 
army  atalioned  in  Sidly,  choaa  aa  emperor  om 
Hiniua,  Mecentiua,  or  Henedu*.  an  Armenian. 
Conitantine  6tted  oat  an  axpedition  againit  tin 
umrper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  GG9,  and  put 
Minin*  to  death.  After  a  thort  itay  at  SrracUMs 
Conitantine  tailed  back  to  Conilanliiinple,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  hia  (alhui ;  but  no  auouel 
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^n»  he  gone,  than  u  Anbk  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thithei  by  the  rebeli,  appeared  off  Symnue. 
The  pbtee  waa  taken  by  raipriae  and  partly  de- 
•troyed,  and  the  riehet  and  statoea,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Conitana,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabi  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
10  Ana  revolted  toon  after  the  retam  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  **  Trinity,** 
and  not  by  a  sole  aovereigii,  and  demanded  that 
Constantino  shoald  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Heradins  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Aogosti.  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  eoon  quelled,  and  Constantino  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Din&r 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauretania^  penetrated  as  fiv  as  the 
shores  of  uie  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  coantry  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kns^h,  surprised  the  Mosf 
lems,  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
nras  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  leiiing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
eonntry. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
)»le.  They  conquered  &nyina  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  ue  spring  of  672 ; 
bat,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  com- 
pelled to  sail  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employ(^d  in  that  siege.  Yeiid,  the  ion 
of  the  khalif  M&Viwiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  foUowiqg  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  vears,  reguhuly  ap- 
peared  before  Constantinople  m  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yesid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  suflicient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  bv  hind  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet  But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  anny 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Florus,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and*  the  war  at  the 
aame  time  with  the  Maionites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
MdViwiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
eonditions  c^red  him  by  Constantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  nribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  sUves  and  horsea  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  (^  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protectbn.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  ww  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Diannbe  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  empcror^s  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
di|taity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.     We  know  almost 
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Dothiqg  of  the  last  five  ynn  of  th*  ic^b  sf  Cbo- 
•mtine :  he  died  in  the  BoatB  of  Sratotfaer,  Ctt, 
and  waa  sooeeeded  by  his  sou,  Justnum  II. 

Beaidas  the  wars  whidi  ■%««»^— «i  the  leigB 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  ewat  ooi  less 
remaikahle,  which  most  probaUy  took  pbee  dvii^ 
the  same  period.  We  aUnde  to  the  new  divisasB 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adniiai»- 
tered  according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  Ibr 
instanee,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  vreie  raled  bj 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whde  amy 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  bad  likevise 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  «f  Aaa. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  reqaiRd  the 
presence  of  dififerent  moveable  eoipa  stationed  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another:  theae  bodies 
were  called  themaki  {$4fiten),  from  lAnsa  (9^), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  weire  atatiawd, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  hst  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twen^niae  ike- 
maia,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eaatcsn  aad 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twri^e 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  chai^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  |4ace  is 
the  latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  Hersdius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  SZi 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  predsdj  knsv 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  bdieriag  ihai 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  piaa 
[C0N8TANTINU8  VII.]  (Cedren.  p.  436,  &jc^  cd. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p.  89,  Ac,  ed.  Pkria  ;  G!v- 
eas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophaa.  p.  289,  Ac, 
ed.  Paris ;  Paulus  Diaoon.  De  ChsHa  lomgaUtd. 
T.  30.)  [W.PJ 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V.,  somamed  COPRC- 
N YMUS  (a  Kor^rvyios),  because  he  pdlvted  l^ 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  fA  his  ^*»p*^**F*|,  cmpense 
of  the  East,  a.  n.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  odd  «£ 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isaums.  He  waa  bom  in  7 19, 
and  succeeded  his  fiither  in  741.    The  onfortanate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  life«f 
the  emperor  Artavasdm,  p.  370,  b.     The  dowa- 
fiUI  of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  eompleCe  SDeoeiB 
of  Constantino  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Znchaiiss^ 
who  had  recognised  Artavasdes  because  he  pf«> 
tected  the  wonhip  of  imagea,  while  Coostaat^Bc 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  eounal 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condcnaed  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  c«>- 
pire.     Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against    the  orthodox  :    he    anathcnatised 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constaih- 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Sc  Stepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  fiithen  who  had  dedared  for 
the  images.   In  751  Eutychius,  eiarth  of  Rawnna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulpbus),  kii^  of  the 
lionffobards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dommions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  im 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  yean.    A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  cooqoetrd 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  fint  pope  who  ever  had  teroponJ  doniaiona, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  tho 
Eastern  empire.     Constantino  sent  amhassadoc«  t«» 
Pipin,  Astou^  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  nstitatinn 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiations  pm^vdalwr 
tive,  since  the  emperor  could  not  give  then  koA 
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ewnt  wd^t  b^  the  di^y  of  a  fonnidnble  wmy 
in  Italy ;  for  hi*  troofM  wen  engi^ed  in  diiattioua 
wan  with  the  Aiaba,  who  lanwed  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  luoria;  with  the  Slavoniana,  who 
oonqoered  Greece ;  uid  with  the  Bolgariana,  who 
p^tiated  seveiai  timet  as  fiv  at  the  enviiont  of 
Conttantinople.  The  Bnlflarian  king,  Pagannt, 
howeTer,  Buffered  a  teyeie  defeat  from  Constantino 
in  765,  in  which  he  wat  treacherously  killed,  and 
Conttantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  leveie  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantino  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  hit  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent or  sottthem  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  thoae  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  gOTemor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  TT^ma  of 
Sicily  wat  tometimet  called  Sieilia  aecutula,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  detignation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  wat  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
stantino checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
3'car  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  con>- 
niand  of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  lega,  the  consequence  of  hit 
debaucheries,  having  tuddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolit,  and  finally  went  on  board  lut  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  14th  of  September,  775. 

Constantino  V.  wat  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  moot 
fanatical  man;  but  he  wat,  neverthdett,  well 
adapted  for  the  butinett  of  government.  He  wat 
addicted  to  unnatural  vioet ;  hit  pattion  for  horset 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinut.  He  wat 
thrice  married  :  vis.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khasart ;  a  lady  called 
Naria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
wat  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV^  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emp3h>r  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbariant  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heracliut, 
wat  lettered  by  order  of  Constantino.  (Theophan. . 
p.  846,  &C.,  ed.  Parb ;  Cedren.  p.  54d,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Oregoiat,  p.  38,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycat,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zouar.  vol.  iL  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI..  FLA' VI US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  ▲.  o.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chazarus  Iianrut  and  Irene,  was  bom  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  hit  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
(if  Constantino  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  trouUes,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidut,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  wat  either 
to  place  himtelf  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
ennnch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
teveral  engagementt  in  782,  and  Elpidut  fled  with 
hit  tieatuiet  to  the  Arabt  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
wat  treated  till  hit  death  with  the  honourt  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabt  grew  every 
year  more  dangerout  to  the  empire.     In  781  they 
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iufiered  a  terere  defeat  torn  the  eunuch  Joannm 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  thai  oountry,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  conunanded  by  Har&n-ar-Rathid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  at  fitf  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reiffn  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  bat  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  hmd.  He  was  likewise  victorioas 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauraeiut 
in  784. 

At  an  eaily  ago,  Conttantine  wat  betrothed  to 
Rotrudit,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrelt 
having  Imken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  tub- 
ject  of  the  Greek  dominiont  in  Italy,  the  match 
wat  broken  off,  and  Conttantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantino  came  of  age,  be 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  I  renews  influence  was  so  K^U 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  hit  vassalage,  Conttantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  nsolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  were  severely 
ponithed,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
attittance  of  hit  Amenian  life-guard,  and,  haT- 
ing  found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seited  upon 
hit  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palacet, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  wat  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendanta. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  tome  time  afterwardt, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  ton. 

After  tucceeding  in  being  recognized  at  the 
htwfiil  matter  of  the  empire,  Constantino  put  him- 
telf at  the  head  of  hit  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtamed  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  fonneA  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  ouL  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  enexgetic  :  he  seixed  the  conspirators,  die* 
armed  tlie  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  Qthen  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantino  and  his  mother  wat  a  hollow 
one;  Irene  could  not  foiget  that  the  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  ton  against 
the  Ajabt  the  formed  another  contpiracy.  On  Con- 
ttantine*! return  in  797,  he  wat  tuddenly  attailed 
by  atsassins  while  be  wat  titting  in  the  Hipn^ 
drome  to  look  at  the  racet.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  hit  course  to  Phrygtei 
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BetidM  hb  own  writingt*  we  owe  to  Conitan- 
tine*!  lore  of  litentuie  the  preaervation  of  boom 
works  iirom  deetniction  or  oblmon,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  othenat  hie  order.  Snch  are :  I.  **  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  Hietorioo-Politica  et  Moralia,**  an  ez- 
tenuve  compilation,  of  whidi  bat  the  27th  book, 
n«pi  nfM<r««iiSy,  **  De  LegationibiM,^  and  the  50th, 
n«pl  *Aprnir  ical  Koirfos,  •^  De  Virtute  et  Vitio,*' 
have  been  preeerred.  A  farther  account  of  thie 
work  ii  given  in  the  life  of  Pmscus.  IL  'Imrto- 
r^ucdf  **■  De  Medidna  Veterinaria,*^  compiled  from 
the  worki  of  a  nomber  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
h  given  by  Fabricias ;  it  ii  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions :  1.  A  Liatin  translation  by  J. 
Raellia^  Paris,  1530,  foL  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaens,  Basel,  1537, 4to.  3.  By  Vah!cia^ 
together  with  the  **  Collectanea,^  &c^  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  154S,  Svo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
1563,  4to.  III.  Ttmtropucd,  **  De  Re  Rostica,*" 
which  ii  genoaily  attributed  to  Bassus  Caasianus. 
[Ba88U8  Cabsianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
•f  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  tnms- 
iation  by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  vp- 
peered  at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  Gennan,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Rabus,  Stnssbnig,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  d;  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantine^s  order  [Thbophanbs],  and  he  ako 
induced  Josephus  G«iesius  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Basilius  Macedo.  [GaNsaiUH.]  An  account  of 
CouBtantine^s  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lao  PHIL080PHU&  (Cedren.  pp.607,&c.,631, 
&C.,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaoonus,  pp.  487,  &c.,  507, 
&C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &&,  192,  &c, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  De  Seript, 
ByxanL  pp.  461—478 ;  Hamberger,  2^neriaaiige 
NoekridUeny  &a,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c ;  Fabric  BibL 
&raee.  voL  viiL  p.  l,&c. ;  Leich,  ChrnmaUatiode  VUa 
§t  RAm  Qtstit  CaiuL  Pcrpkyr.,  Leipsig,  1746, 4to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske^s  edition  of  Constan- 
tine^s  works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
**  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Byamt,")  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  Vlll.,  emperor  of  the 
Kast,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  fisther,  Romanus  Leca- 
penusy  but  was  soon  compeUed  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantino  Poiphyroge- 
nitns.  (a.  d.  945.)    [Conbtantinus  VII.] 

CONSTANTraUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
A.  D.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus II.,  was  bom  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976 ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  snfiered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration,  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
1028.    Conalantine  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  dynasty.      His 

Aigyrasi  the  husband  of  hia  daughter  Zos,  «kas 

he  had  by  hia  wife  Hdena  Aqgnsta.  [BauliosIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(tf  Moro^XOf  X  empercHT  of  the  Eaat,  a.  s.  1042— 
1054.  Hia  sumame  waa  given  him  on  aeesBBtrf 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  «»■ 
venunent  of  the  empire  waa  in  the  hands  oi  tve 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  empcnr  B«- 
manus  Aig3rnis,  and  afterwards  of  Mkfaael  IV.  the 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  ninster,  wbo  «« 
placed  on  the  throne  bv  the  inhabitaats  of  CflD> 
stantinople,  after  they  had  depoaed  the  anpott 
Michael  V.  Cakphatea,  the  adopted  aon  «f  Zoe. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  positkn,  Zoe 
propoaed  to  Constantine  Monomachus  thst  b 
should  many  her ;  and  as  she  waa  rather  whaaaei 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  sDoni 
the  gdlant  warrior  to  bring  hia  beautifid  aiitmii 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  pafaue,  wfccR 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  Usn 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  oonfenv^ 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sderena.  Soon  afiff 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Oeoigius  Msnisfw.  i 
brother  of  Sderena,  who  was  renowned  for  kii 
victoriea  over  the  Araba,  and  who  then  held  tk 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  hesd 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troopo  he  crossed  the  Admtk, 
hinded  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  ansj  d 
Bulgarians,  and  muched  up<m  Constantinople.  .U 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  his  btm: 
Maniaoes  was  murdered  by  an  unknown  hsad  a 
the  nddst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  baa  m 
invuion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  with  s 
poweiftd  fleet  in  the  Bosoms,  while  a  had  fim 
penetrated  as  fiv  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  wu  d» 
persed  or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagemeat,  sad  tk 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  s^ias 
the  Arabs,  Conatantine  received  news  of  snodtf 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  TcraiciMi 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  aasumed  the  iopcnl 
title,  and  laid  si^ge  to  Constantinople  The  m- 
peror  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  tarohe 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  dedsiva  bsttk,  ao^ 
Tomidus,  having  feUen  into  the  hands  of  his  ps'' 
sners,  was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  moosrteij. 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Cadcns,  the  vassal  king  of  Armeoia  and  Ihoiii 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent;  hBt,iiB- 
aUe  to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  anucii 
he  was  at  hst  compelled  to  throw  himself  at  tb 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implon  his  dcmen^.  Hit 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  tt 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  apent  the  rest « 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  whero  his  gencfwn  victor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates^  Iberia  and  A^ 
menia  were  reunited  imder  the  immediatB  aith*- 
rity  of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  wwe  t^^^ 
tended  in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  suftiN 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petehcnqgw** 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Qrseks  in  avitial 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  sS  thooe 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  pIondeRd, 
but  for  the  timely  interferenea  of  the  empenr^ 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Nennssii 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  ftosh^ 
and  compelled  them  to  b^  for  peaee.  (a.  d.  1<^) 
At  the  same  time  the  Normans  nuide  giestprogm* 
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Iki  Italy,  whmw  they  finally  suoeeedad  in  ooiiqaap> 
ing  all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  cmperon.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  tchism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  teparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  l^t.  Constan- 
tino did  not  live  to  see  Uie  completion  of  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantino  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
^hen  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  eums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Conitantino- 
ple  and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy *s  take,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  firontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petcheneffues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
suooeasor.  The  successor  of  Constantino  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &C.,  ed.  Psxis ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  247,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Glycas,  p.  319,  &c.,  ed, 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  183,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.)         [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCA8  {6  AoOkiu), 
emperor  of  the  East,  ▲.  d.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preferenra 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantino  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantino  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seising  the  government  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarnM  of  barba> 
rians  who  wero  attackuig  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantino  was  an  able  general  But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  eomomy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uses,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seised  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rans,  and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  tlie  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  emporor^s  dominions  in  luily.     Ban,  | 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantino  had  many  good  qnalitiea, 
though  they  were  ovenhadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  whidi,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officen  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honoun  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitzes,  p.  813,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol  iL  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephorus  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUG  AS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  fi&ther  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Ronumus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothen  were 
prochumed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Botft* 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fikte  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michael  VII. ;  Bomanus  III.]        [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIILPALAEO'LOGUS, 
sumamed  DRAG  ASKS  (d  na\ai6Koyos  6  £kpayd- 
aiis),  the  hist  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Ph- 
keologus.  He  was  bom  in  a.  d.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tooco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  Uie  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantino, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chunces  of  defending  it  against 
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the  oTerwhelming  power  of  the  Tuika,  who  had 
graduAll>  reduced  the  Bjiantme  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  pkoes 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phransa,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
Mil. ad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  ezerriie 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
liim,  unless  the  sultan  would  giye  him  his  permis- 
fcion.  M'drad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantino 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinopl(<».  He  niade  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet ;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  fiither.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Tarkiah  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  such  a  des- 
pi^rate  resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  &vourabIe  opportunity 
ibr  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lived  at  Constantmople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizfr  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  **  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hungar 
nans  fur  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  yon; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done.*^  (Ducas,  p.  1 32.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  dedared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultanas  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 

Earian  founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
ad  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byson, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  sixe,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  dty  was 
deiiuided  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Prankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Prankish  marines. 

Out  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (^&^)  according  to  Chalcondylas, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(joi.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  **ti  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rian,"— cither  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  crrnr. 
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besnty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Bean,  '*  HisiMre 
du  Bas  Empire,**  continued  by  AmeilhoB,  tak 
Hammer,  **  Qeschichte  des  Osmsniscben  Rekko." 
The  contest  lasted  £rom  the  6th  of  April  till  tb 
29th  of  May,  1458:  prophedas  had  fcictold  n 
issue,  (in  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  Esit 
fell  on  the  wail  of  his  trembling  capital:  BiA* 
i^ai^ff  <y  fioWw  41  {^y,  he  cried  out  in  despsir  wbea 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  fomkm 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  JsBi»> 
saries,  and  foreseeing  his  fete,  he  cried  oat  sgais, 
**■  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cat  off  my  hesd?* 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  whea  be  tsi 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  on- 
known  to  than  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  bodj  wa 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  m 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  dty,  he  onkred  Im 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  pofphjir 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteum.  It  v» 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  prindpal  towin 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  tic- 
tor  was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St.  So^ 
as  a  moaque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moska 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  ti 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horsebackf  Nit 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monka  He 
alighted  firom  his  horse  at  the  prindpal  gate,  ca- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  sdmin- 
tion,  and  was  so  for  firom  committing  any  pro^s^ 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Tsrk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beaatifil 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  d 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  Dnni? 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  dtj  hsd  be«t 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  si  the 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  anpreme  tempotal  uA 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Coaitsnti- 
nople,  the  Snltans  at  once  were  oonjidered  as  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperon.  Until  then  dv 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  bat  submission  to  tbt 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  waa  now  both  fear  ssd 
habit,  and  the  transient  impresaion  of  vidoiy  ic- 
quired  the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fell  of  Constantinople,  daxkneaa  spnod  over  the 
East;  but  the  Muses  flying  firam  the  BoHionu 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Anw 
and  the  Tiber.  Ahnost  four  oentoriea  have  eispied 
since  the  fiiat  Mohammedan  prayer  was  oftied  m 
St  Sophia;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  nnaUe  to  root  oat  d*  the  bub^ 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  paat  gno' 
deur,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  duatioo  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  less  pn- 
bable  than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empti?' 
(Phranzes,  lib.  iii^  &c. ;  Ducas,  c  34,  Ac. ;  Chsktf- 
condyles,  lib.  viL,  &c. ;  Leonardos  Chiensis,  fi^' 
Om$tanL  a  TVrc.  eapt^fnotoe,  Ist  ed.,  N'ilmberg« 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  s  ie^ 
months  after  the  fiill  of  Constantinople.)    [W.  P*J 

CONST ANTI'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA.  [Ack)- 

POLFTA,  GXOROIUS.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  also  eslW 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropou* 
tan  church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d<^^ 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Fbrianu 
Porphyrins,  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  thsl 
see,  intrigueid  at  the  court  of  ConataotioopKi 
and  succeeded  in  obtauiing  an  order  from  ^ 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  ^'*" 
Stan  tine.     With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Cco^ 
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tine  eteaped  to  Cyprus,  where  hp  seems  to  have 
mnaixied  dnring  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  snrrived 
St.  Ch^tottom,  who  died  in  a.  o.  407.  Constan- 
tino edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  ammged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistlea  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  yis.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addmaed  to  Constantino,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistlea  commonly  attri- 
bated  to  St.  Chrysoetom,  vis.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  HiH.  Lit.  iL  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  CE'PHALAS  (Kwtrroi^ 
rutos  6  Ke^oAa;),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  *jf  the  Orsek  Anthologies,  the  one  whidi 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
11  is  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  praUbility  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginnicgof  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  oif  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planvob&  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  diaconub  and  cbartophy- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **Omtio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sanetos 
Martyres,^  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Niesea  in  **  Acta  Patrum.**  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hut,  UL 
ii.  D.  p.  10 ;  Fabric.  BUL  Cfraee,  x.  p.  288,  zL 
p.  270,  xiL  p.  239.)  fw.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    HARMENOPULUS. 
[Habmsnopulub.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contempotary 
of  Justinian*  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles:  vir  illustris,  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum.**    (Const   Haee 

roe  ueceaaario,  §  1,  Const  Summa  RenttMicaey 
-2-) 
A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 

an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appomted  to  compile  the  Digest,  a.  d.  530  (Const 
Tanioy  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const 
Cbn«,§2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (AneedotOf  Lips. 
1 843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272^  The  edicts  in  this  col* 
lection  belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
atantinus  who  was  praet  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  AJypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.  T.  G] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUUES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  A.  D.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  **  Cri- 
minal Slaves,**  and  on  ^  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,**  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclavtus,  Ju$  Uraeoo-Ronumum.  (Cave, 
HiML  Lii.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)         [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    MAN  ASSES.       [Ma- 

NASSBS.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  aiski- 
dbconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronised  the  union 
of  the  Gr^k  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  ^n 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  **De  Ecdesiostiea 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graecorum,**  and  **  De  Pro- 
cessions Spiritus  Sancti,**  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  Allatius, 
**  Graecia  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave,  Hi$t,  LiL  L  p.  738i 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  xi.  p.  272,  397.)     [W,  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  sumamed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  aGraeco- 
Roman  jurist.  {Ba$U,  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Banlicok,  ii.  pp.  658,  654,  he  cites  the  2toix<7o>'  of 
Garidas  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  No  veils 
of  Justinian  (Baa.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the.Basilio.  {Ba$.  iL  p.  651 ,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic. 
Comnenus  {Prtuitot,  Mj^tag,  p.  371)  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.  In  Bat,  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (J  oi5iff«caXot 
if/Mtfir  SW^oyos);  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephisnus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  Uwyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reis,  however  \ad 
Tktopk  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanas,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic.  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Pr€unoi,  Mpttag,  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Edoga  of  Leo ;  but  G.  E.  Heimbach 
(Aueodottju,  L  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  &brication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
aro  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanas,  and  Thalehieua 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  (iL  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iiL  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iiL  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(iL  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iiL  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reis,  ad  Theoph.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  BibL  Jur. 
Orient  iL  c.  20,  p.  404 ;  Pohl,  ad  Suartt,  NoUL 
BanL  p.  1 34,  n.  (ir) ;  Heimbach,  de  Batit.  Ong. 
^  75.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHCDIUS  (Kwcrroi^ 
Tivos  6  'PoSios),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Paralip,  s  Cod»  VaL 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  fint  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cxphalab.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Oraec,  xiii.  pp.  874| 
875  ;    Fabric.  BibL  Graec  iv.  469.)         [P.  S] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  {Kf^^ffnun^ 
¥0i  i  StircAof ),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Grock  Anthology  on  the  chair  {^p&pos)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Faralip.  e 
Cod,  Vat.  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet*s  name  has  the  title  luutapinu  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  wera  both  dead  be- 
foro  the  time  when  the  Pahitine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  b^;inning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantino  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  iq 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantine,  a  philo- 
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topher  of  Sicily.  (Kwnrratrrtnu  ^tkooi^^w  rov 
2<icfXo0;  LamW  BM.  Oaeaar,  L,  V,  Cod.  33S, 
p.  295 ;  Jacoba,  AnthoL  Cfraee,  xiiL  p.  874 ;  Far 
iirie.  BUd.  Chase,  it,  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  sunuuned  CHLORUS  (6  XKmpds)^  ««th« 
Pale,^  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  fiuher 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  wae  the  md  of  one  En- 
tropius,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  fiimily,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispaa,  who  waa  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilina. 
He  was  probably  bom  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  yalour,  and  rirtue,  Constantius  became 
govemor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  ent- 
peror  Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
pkin  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
WAS  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbanana,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
eo-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius, who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Qaleritts,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  Ist  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
la,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?);  Oalerius  received 
both  the  lUyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
eomprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Ei^ypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  lor  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  em|)ire,  as 
Carausius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausius.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius by  AUectns  in  293,  this  officer  sened  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  stragglb  of  three  years  [Allectus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  GauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  296,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lngdnnensis 
Prima,  now  Langres :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  kiUed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windisb,  in  Switzerland :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Aagusti,  and  mled  as  co-empenrs. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eborocum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  hia  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  fint 
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wife,  Hdeoa,  whom  he  had  repodiated.  Thai 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Oreal,  moceeded  Isai 
in  his  share  of  the  goverament.    ConstaBtiia  was 
one  of  die  most  excellent  chancters  aa«f  ihs 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  wgtyed  thst  «• 
know  so  little  about  him.    His  adasimstiatiaB  4 
his  provinces  procnied  him  sreat  honoor,  Ik  ke 
took  the  most  lively  interest  m  the  wdfece  of  ik» 
people,  and  was  so  fer  firam  famtatii^  the  npadty 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  even  ptovided 
with  such  things  as  are  neoeaaary  to  bmq  of  kii 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  ^pellation  calla  them  hixi* 
riea.     In  his  abatinenoe  from  luzuriea  he  seeai^ 
however,  to  have  ahewn  some  afiectadon.    The 
Pagans  prsiaed  him   fer  his  bumanity,  sad  tk 
Christians    for   bis    impartaalitj  and   toleiBtiaB. 
Theophanes  calls  him  Xptgnowrffyair,  or  a  maa  of 
Christian  principles.     His  conduct  dniiog  the  fet- 
aecution  of  the  ChriatiaBa  by  Diodetisn  was  nrj 
humane.    It  is  not  known  whence  he  leeeivad  tkie 
surname  of  Chloms,  or  the  Pale,  which  is  gives 
to  him  only  by  later  Byautiiie  writeiaL    dhbea 
(vol.  ii.  p.  118,  note  L  ed.  1815)  oboervea,  that  aay 
remarkable  degree  of  paleneas  seems  incoonslciit 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (f. 
19).    Betides  his  son  and  sneoessor,  Conatsnthie, 
Constantius  had  by  his  aeoond  wife,  Theodoia, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mcntieBsd 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  die  life  of 
CaNVTANTiNua  I.  (Entrop.  ix.  14-23;  AnnLVkt 
Caet,  89,  &&,  Epit,  39 ;  Zoairo.  iL  7,  Ac;  IW 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;   Panegyric.  Vater,  iv.  9^ 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  ViL  ComL  L  13-21 ;  Ti^  Pol- 
Ho,  Claudiut,  3.  13;   AeL  Spart.  AtL  Vtnu,  2; 
Vopiacus,  Cbrmtit,  16, 17,  Am^iamm,  44,  Proim, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc  xix.  2.)  [  W.  P.] 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  IL,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS. 
Roman  emperor,  a.  o.  337-361,  whose  name  i* 
sometimes  written  Flaviua  Claudiua  Constantias, 
Fhiviua  Valerina  Conatantios,  and  Conatantittai 
Conatantiua.  He  was  the  third  son  of  ConstsntliM 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  hit  ■«- 
cond  wife,  Fausta ;  he  waa  bom  at  Sirminmin  Pu' 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  Augnat,  a.  d.  31 7,  in  the  con- 
aulate  of  Ovidiua  Gallicanas  and  Sepdmius  BBMoa> 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  sans  caie* 
ful  educadon  as  his  brothers,  Coaatandne  and  Con> 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  panoits  aad 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastie  aad 
military  exercisea.  He  waa  created  eonsnl  is 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  fiither  in  the  administradon  of  the  castem 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  fether  in  S57« 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immedislely  bst- 
tened  to  Constantinople,  where  the  garnssn  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  (^ 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephea* 
of  the  bte  emperor,  Dohnadus  and  HannibaiBsi*! 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  hU 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  wlie  had 
placed  Dumadtts  over  Gteeoe,  Macedonia,  Thias% 
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Mid  part  of  Illjriciini,  and  Hannibaiiaiiiii  ofet 
IhmtuMf  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caereia  as  the  capital  The  declamtion  of  the 
anny,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  aona  of  Constantine  or  not,  waa  agreeable  to 
Conttantitu,  who  was  appaiently  leaoWed  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  TiewB.  In  a  whoie> 
aale  mnrder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execa- 
tionere,  the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
nis  by  his  second  wife  perished  thronffh  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  Uie  liyes  of 
only  two  princes,  Flarius  Julius  Oallns  and  Fla- 
vins Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavins  Julianus 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlonis, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew^s  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tos  and  the  piaefectns  pcaetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  masaaersd.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constsatitts  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  a&ir,  even  if  it  were  true  that  bis 
crime  was  not  so  maeh  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  coold 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sxnnium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Oaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  lUyricnm,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient worid  was  thus  governed  by  thne  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Svria,  and,  with  short  intemip* 
tioDs,  lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singaia,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  penon,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  -Persians  sustained  great  losies  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sopor  gained  victories  without  making  any  aequi- 
aitiona 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tino was  sbin  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magncn- 
tius,  who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Oaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricam,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West  At  Heradeia  in 
Tbraoe  ambassadors  of  Magnentiua  waited  upon 
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bim,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositiona  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  fiir  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
^rit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seised  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawfrd  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate^ opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  firom  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  offieen, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  bat 
Constantiua  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  aa  his  guilty  subject  Constantius  evineed 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  a»> 
signed  him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Pnisa.  (a.  d.  361.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallua 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hnngary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (*28th  of  September,  a.  d.  361)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Uonstantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  coumge,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  tlie 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Onul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Coasian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  363.)  [Maonkntius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment 

Onoe  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Wimiia 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  adiuiuiftia' 
tion  of  the  government  and  the  public  and  priyate 
life  of  Conatantiua,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, wheneyer  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration  of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  conmiissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
nalatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  Uie  most  imprudent  haughtinea,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror^s  resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  bom  the  artfid  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  oif  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  S55,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvantjs,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  35fi. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 

Cortal  of  the  church  of  3t  John  Lateran,  and  is 
nown  as  the  Lateran  ohelisk.^  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  lUyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyarbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
B^bde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years*  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodoroariua,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]  ; 
and  not  only  by  his  martiid  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arriied  in  Gaid 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  tluit  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity. 
Had  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
tnat  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  aod- 


CONSTANTIUS. 

denly  prodahned  him  empeior.  (a.  d.  SGO.)  It  it 
rehited  in  the  life  of  JuHan  how  be  acted  esda 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  inaooem 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  loet 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,  were  dtaaiaMd 
with  anger,  and  war  was  dedaied.  Coostaatios 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  ibe 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  bao| 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  saddca 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Tamn 
in  Cilk»a  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  361),  preveotcd 
that  ci^amity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  oi 
the  empire.  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife, 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantins  left  one  daoglitec 
who  was  afterwards  manied  to  the  empera  Go- 
tian.  ( Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — jcxi. ;  Zoitmai,  lih 
ii.  iiL  ;  Agathias,  Ub.  iv. ;  Enaeb.  Vila  Ooul^ 
lib.  iv. ;  Entrop.  lib.  z.  5,  &c.;  Juliao.  OnL  i.  il; 
Liban.  OraL  iiL-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  ziiL  s  the  anthsri- 
ties  referred  to  under  Constantinaa  IL  and  Coa- 
stans  I. ;  Till6mont,//Htoar«  deBEa^ptrmn,)  [W.P.1 


COIN  OP  OONSTANTiaS  n. 

CONST A'NTIUS  IIU  cmpeiwr  of  the  WeH, 
A.  D.  421,  was  bom  in  lUyria  in  the  latter  put 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aenu  He  beeaae  cadj 
known  by  hia  military  deeds,  and  was  hdoved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honozina,  as  well  m 
among  the  people  and  the  aoldiera,  for  his  taJeatt 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  «ti« 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  bean^.  Wha 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Italj. 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellions  and  soccei^ 
general,  Gemntius,  Constantius  waa  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  ovsc 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  waa  then  in  a  hope 
less  state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It '» 
rehited  under  Constantino  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  ^o* 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  (Jlphiiss,  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  sod 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  Con- 
stantius then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  althoogb 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  fonnd  means  to  seod 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinehns  into  Germany,  fo  ^< 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  RhiDS  to 
his  assistance.  Edobieos  soon  returned  at  tbc 
head  of  a  body  of  Frankiah  and  Alemannie  aax^ 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  suipriaing  ConstantioSi  toe 
hitter  surprised  him,  havins  suddenly  left  hi»  camp, 
and  marched  to  attack  ue  barbarians,  whoa  » 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rh6oe  sad  de- 
feated entirely.  Edovicua  waa  murdered  hy  ■ 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refiigs,  sad 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edoricoa  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  With  ^ 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refiiMd 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  t^ 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  itnigi^^ 
way.  Constantius  hastened  back  to  Aiies,  n* 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  CowttD* 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  fiUe  is  related  ia  hii  li^ 

Constantius  waa  rewarded  for  hia  vietay  ^ 


CONSTANTIUS. 
MoDDiiu  with  tlieesniulihip  (a.  D.414X  ■»!">> 
aUa  enaud  mnua  and  patricini.  Id  *■  d.  114  ha 
mucbed  igiunit  AUuljihiu,  who  lupiiDnHl  ths 
clum*  of  the  HtbI  unpcnr  Attallu,  but  wu  de- 
feated aiid  compelled  to  give  him  Dp  to  hi)  Tie- 
tor  in  416.  [Attalus.]  The  nmrd  of  Con- 
■uuitioi  wat  the  hxid  of  Ptaeidi*,  the  uurr  dT 
HonniiUi  who,  after  being  a  laptiie  oF  the  Wett- 
Oothic  kiiigi.  Ataulphui  (to  ubom  ihe  wu  Bua- 
TiFd),  Sigericiu,  and  WalJia,  lince  410,  wu 
given  np  in  417  b;  Wallia,  wha  became  an 
ally  uf  the  Ronmni.  Conitiuiliui  afterward)  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conqueiu  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  tiaiigniu,  and  Walliii  receiTed 
in  eompBUMioD  Aqniluiia  1 1-  and  piobetil;  al» 
Norenipopulania,  or  Aijuitania  III.  Fiom  thii 
time  Toulouia  became  the  ca{Hla]  of  the  Weat- 
tiothic  kings.  In  421  (Sth  of  Fabraar?),  Hi>- 
noiiu  conferred  upon  Conitanliua  the  dignity 
of  Augtului  and  the  autliority  of  a  oo^mperor  of 
the  Weal.  Theod«iu>  II.,  emperor  of  the  Eut, 
having  refuaed  to  recogniie  him  aa  Augu)taa,  Con- 
ftantioi  prepared  to  make  war  agaiut  him ;  bat, 
before  actual  boatilitiee  had  broken  oat,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  1 1th  of  geptambel,  431,  after 
a  ihort  reign  of  not  quite  leveu  month).     After 


coNsus.  a» 

belonging  to  hii  church  to  Con)tantina,  reqneatiug 
that  he  wonld  keep  them  aa  hii  raneom  in  oaae  the 
town  ihould  be  taken  and  he  &11  into  Ihe  band*  of 
the  vieton.  But  Conitantiui  kept  thoie  veaeeli  for 
himieU^  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
"""  "tano).  When  after  the  captiire  of  Sirmium 
he  taptirity  of  the  biihop,  Aitila  wai  in- 
formed of  the  robberr,  he  requested  Theododni  to 
give  up  Sjlvanui  and  hi)  pnperty,  andl'heodoaiue 


hiiai 


n  hawi 


be,  but  it  leemi  that  be  doea  not  dewrve  laproacbea 
Jbr  it,  lince  he  ihewed  that  aeverity  in  reiioring 
domeelie  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 

deicription.  Hiachildrenhy  Ploadia  were  Flaviui 
PladdiuB  Voleatinianui,  afterwaid*  Valentiniiui 
in.,  emperor,  and  JuitaOrataHonoria,  afterward* 
betrothed  to  Attilo.  Onlj  gold  coini  of  Conitan- 
tiiu  have  bean  finind  ;  they  are  veiT  laie.  (Zoaim. 
lib.  T.  olt.  and  lib.  n„  the  chief  anthority ;  Soiam. 
il.  13—16;  Oroe.  vii.  42,  43;  Philoitorg.  xii. 
4.12;  Theoph.  pp.  66— 72,ed.PuBi  Fiocper, 
Gbw.  Theodouo  Aug.  IV.  C<a).  Ac)      [W.  P.] 


rniply  with  tb 


ound.     Conatanliu* 


CONSTA'NTIUS    OALLUS.       [Conb 

nt».] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Oaul,  wu  pri- 
rate  aecretary  to  Attila  and  hi)  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  wu  reeoinmended  by  Aetin*.  Conitan- 
tiu*  wu  a  very  rapaciooi  man.  Having  been 
MUt  to  the  court  of  Theodoaiua  II.  to  negotiate 
Bd  to  promote  the  in- 
le  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woniaa  IB  manioge.  Theodoaiu  ofieied  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Satuminnt,  Come*  Domeiti- 
corom,  who  wu  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
tarried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectua  OrientL  Con- 
etantiue  having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  thia 
king  thmtened  to  invade  Oleece  if  the  empeior 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  u  Theodoeiui 
wu  iinahie  to  do  ao,  AtUla  availed  hitnaelf  of  the 
circumalaiice  u  a  pretext  for  making  wm  npon  Ihe 
emperor.  During  thia  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
linge  to  Sirmium.  The  biihop  of  Kimiam  lent  a 
CDuaidrnble  quantity  of  goM   and  lilver  veMeli 


ving  n 
prolonged  t 
ru  ^terwaida  charged  witti  nign  ireuon,  ana 
ruciBed  by  order  of  hit  mailer.  (Priecu),  in  Jir- 
eerp*.  dt  /.rgal.  pp,  S4,  67,  69,  ed,  Paria.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  »  praahyter  of  Lyona,  who 
mriahed  towordi  the  etoia  of  the  fifth  century, 
la  been  characteiijed  by  a  French  writer  u  at 
ice  the  Maecenu  and  the  Ariitorcbai  of  the  lite- 
tj  men  of  that  period,  faltering  them  by  hi* 
munilicence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  hi* 
DounwL  We  find  four  letten  addrened  to  him 
Mend  Sidoniu*  Apollinaria,  from  Ihe  iint 
di  we  learn,  that  thia  colleciion  of  epiatlei 
ade  at  hia  auggeition  and  aubmitled  to  bii 


of  Auiene,  who  died  in  i.  D.  44B.  Thim  woHi, 
itled  VUa  &  Oenaami  Epacopi  Amtmiodornua, 
appear)  from  the  eecond  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  ia  contained  in  the 
compilationa  of  Suriua  and  of  the  BoUandiiti  under 
the  SainU  of  July.  It  wu  rendered  into  verae 
by  Bricna,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Aulerr«,  who 
lived  about  a.  a.  989,  and  tronaialed  into  French 
by  Aniauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  pervma  have  oacribed  to  Conitantiua  the 
"Vita  a.  Juati  Lugduneniii  Epiicopi,*'  who  died 
in  X.  u.  390,  but  there  ia  no  evidence  that  he  wa* 
the  author.  Thia  performance  alio  will  be  found 
in  Suriiii  under  September  3nd,  and  baa  been 
tnuialated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
hi.-ViaideaPireaduDi.eit-"  [W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Human  divinity,  whoie 
name  ia  derived  by  aoraa  from  oonio,  i.  e.  eowii/o 
(PluLAOm.  14;  TertulLde^^wct.  6},  whileothen 
r^ard  it  u  a  conliactien  of  amdUta,  (Paendo- 
Aamn.  nCfc.  Vcrr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  kmw  about 
the  nature  of  thia  divinity  ia  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  bma  the  elymologj  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rit«  and  ceremoniea  which  were  obieried 
at  hii  fertival,  the  Cbanu/io.  (Diet  of  AaL  :  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  farmer,  aome  cmll  bim  the  god 
of  lecret  deliberationi,  and  othan  the  hidden  or 
myateriona  god,  that  ia,  a  gnd  of  the  lower  regio»a. 
The  atory  about  Ihe  intnidBCtian  of  hia  wonhip 
throwi  no  light  upon  the  queation.  unce  both  ei- 
plonatioDi  are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romnna  bod 
no  women,  it  ia  aaid,  and  when  their  mit  toohtaiit 

Romnlua  iprcad  a  report. 


^th 

mried  tinder  the  earth. 
The  god  wu  called  Coniui,  and  Romuloa  vowed 
aacriticei  and  a  feetivol  to  him,  if  he  aoeceeded  in 
the  plan  he  deviaed  to  obtain  wivea  for  hia  Ko- 
mana.  (Plat  i  e. ;  Dionya.  ii.  30,  At)  Livy  (i. 
9)  call*  the  god  Neptunua  Equeatiio.  Hartung 
{Du  Rdig.  d.  Aon.  ii.  p.  87}  hu  pointed  out 
reaaoni  Hflicirnt  to  ihew,  that  Cenau*  muat  be  la- 
gardcd  u  au   infernal  diviuity;    this  notion   ia 
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iByiiied  in  tKe  tndition  of  bu  altar  bebg  fomid 
wider  the  earth,  and  alio  in  the  fiict  that  mules 
and  honeti  whidi  were  under  the  etpeeial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  diTinitiea*  were  used  in  the 
ncee  at  the  Conioalia,  and  were  treated  with 
eepedal  care  and  eoleninity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (K^«y),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  o^ 
Iphidamas,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cjpselus.  (Hom.  II.  zi.  248,  &c^ 
ziz.  53;  Pans.  t.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  a] 

COFHEN  or  COPHES  (K»^^  K^t),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabasus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  h.%  was 
appointed  to  conyey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
liareius,  when  the  Latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c  333.  (Arr.  Anab,  ii  15 ; 
corop.  Cart,  iii  10.)  The  &vour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabasus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  menti<med  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  'ATnuo,  in  the  re-oiganifl^ 
tion  of  the  army  in  &  c.  424.  (Arr.  AnoL  vii  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi  3.)  [R  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  &mily, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibnr.  The  lUUM 
occun  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibuz: 

1.  T.  CoPONiua,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rsnk,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  MassOp  whom  he 
accuied.     (Cic.  pro  Ba&.  23.) 

2.  M.  CopoNiufl,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M\  Curius,  b.  6.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q*  Seaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  the  court  of 
the  centumTiri.  (Cic.  d§  OroL  i.  39,  iL  32,  BruL 
52.)    [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponu,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  &  c.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  fro  Balb, 
23,  pro  Cad,  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  Nol  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Came  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Pkrthians, 
B.  a  53.  (Plut.  Cra$$,  27.)  He  may  also  haye 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C  Coponius,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Oreeoe,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  ccmjointly  with  C.  Maroellus.  (Cic  od  AtL 
viiL  12,  A. ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5,  26 ;  Cic.  iUDie.l 
.H2,  IL  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  a  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B,  C  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
fifither>in-]aw  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  reiyected 
member  of  the  senate.    ( VelL  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  SiaNiua 
IIIvxB  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  akin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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seription  C  CbPONius  Pr.  8.  C  The  revne  si 
doubt  has  relarence  to  HeMoks,  whsss  uwakip 
prevailed  at  Tibnr* 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  aeulptor,  sathor  of  dt 
ibarteen  statues  of  nations  oonqoersd  by  Ponper, 
which  wen  placed  at  the  entanoe  of  the  poiticoa 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Resoie,  vhica 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Ptrtimti 
Natiomn,  This  was  boilt  by.  Pompey  himieU.  lai 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (PUn.  H.S. 
xxxvi.  4.  §9  \%  13;  Suet.  QamL  46;  Sm.  atf 
Fir^.  ^M.viii720(  Thiersch,  £^»dL  pi  29« ;  l> 
lichs,  BemAnib,  dtr  Sladt  Rom^  iii.  3,  p.59.)  [LI .] 

COPREUS  (Korpt^s),  a  son  of  Pelopi  v>i 
fiither  of  Periphetea.  After  having  nardend 
Iphitus,  he  fled  fimn  Elis  to  Mycenae,  whoe  W 
was  purified  by  Eniystheus,  vrfao  employed  liin  ti 
inform  Herades  of  ^e  labours  he  had  to  psf^nB- 
(Hom.  n.  XV.  639 ;  ApoUod.  i  5.  ^  1.)  Eonpides 
in  his  "^  Heradeidas'*  makes  him  the  henld  of 
Euryatheos.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (K^pol),  a  Sicniaa,  who,  aftff  tk  ex- 
pulsion of  ThiBsybdns  fiun  Syescuss  (&  c  467). 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acqinired  so  much  inisas 
over  the  citisens,  that  lor  a  considersUe  tiae  hi 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  commoowealiK  Tbt 
great  increase  of  litigstioii  ooaacqucnt  en  tbe  ees- 
nision  produced  by  the  expnlaioa  of  the  tyns 
and  the  claims  of  those  wlum  they  had  depivei 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impolse  to  tha  po^ 
tice  of  forensie  eloquence.  Covax  applied  \Sm 
to  the  stndy  of  its  prindplea,  opened  a  tcbW  «^ 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  T^)  et 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  ditoav?n^ 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tiaai 
aa  Uie  fonader  of  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  be  vm  < 
any  rate  Uie  earliest  writer  on  the  subject.  Hv 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  beeo  caoj«- 
toied  (by  Gamier,  Mmm.  dt  rinaHtmU  de  Frva, 
CloMm  fPHuUnrt^  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  and  otbenk 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  ground 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhdorioa  ad  Ajstaadm. 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Ariatotle,  is  the  ■?- 
posed  lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic.  Bnrf.  12,(ieOr»^ 
L  20,  iii.  21 ;  Aristot  BkeL  ii.  24 ;  QaintiL  m.  \: 
Mongilor,  BibL  SiaJ.  I  p.  146,  Ac  ii  p.  2(>7.  &c. 
Westermann,  CfeteL  der  OrML  BrntdUanhri,  -^ 
§  27,  note  5,  &a,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)     [C P. Mj 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  ebk^ 
and  oousins-german,  fought  in  the  preseoee  « 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  a  204,  f^ 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Uv.  xxnit- 
21;  VaL  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  a  sod  rf 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdonias»  sfttf" 
wards  to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitot.  a* 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Cawwnia,  the  wife  « 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  prseunhip 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberms,  and  after  t^ 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  TSr 
rius  and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  snpecinttiid  tit 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  vhi^  ^ 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  to  bJ 
into  decay.  While  enpHjed  upon  this  nndertakia^ 
he  committed  acU  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  prow- 
bly  m  compliance  with  commands  which  he  rt- 
ceived  from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  proccediop 
with  the  honour  of  consul  snfiectus  in  a.  p<  ^■ 
In  the  reign  of  CUudius,  however,  he  was  ial^^ 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  wbo 
had  been  injured  by  him  were  iadenmified  »  v 


CORBULO. 

■t  WM  poMiUe.  In  47,  howvrsr,  Corbnlo  obtained 
the  commmd  of  an  army  in  Gennany,  and  fought 
with  great  suooeei  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Oennasciu.  He  maintained  excellent  di*- 
cipline  among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  coonge.  His  success  ezdted  either 
the  fear  or  jealonsj  of  Clandios,  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbnlo  obeyed,  though  with  re* 
luctance,  as  his  career  was  tbos  checKed  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prerent  his  soldiers  from 
bediming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  M ense  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbnlo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Khadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vaidanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  &mily  of  the  Anacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  o.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbnlo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridatea,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  ArmeniA. 
Corbnlo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tignmo- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Annenia.  In  6S| 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
Corbnlo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caeeennius  Paetns 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romana 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Anneiui. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero^s  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewid  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  war&re :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himselC 
Corbulo  sent  Anniua,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatr^  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  hunsel^  Corbulo  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  hare  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  nave  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  A.  D.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
£ette,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, "Well  deserved  !"  (PUn.  H.  N.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  vii.  5 ;  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  31,  ix.  18,  &c.,  xiii.  6, 
&c.,  34,  &c,  xiv.  23,  &c,  xv.  1,  &c.,  26,  Ac, 
l/itL  ii.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixii.  19, 
&c  Ixiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  Strtdep.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
!▼.  1.)  [L.S.] 


CORDUS. 
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CORDACA  (Ko^Mira),  a  iomame  of  Aitemia 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
icdffia^f  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honotir  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  Which  they  had  won.  (Pans,  vi  22. 
§  I.)  [L.  &] 

C0RDU8,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordur, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linuB  in  his  biographies  of  Albinua,  tha  Maximins, 
the  Oordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts^  (Capit.  Albm.  c.  11.)        [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Piiscut  of  extortion  in  bis 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitanti  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordua  was  condemned. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  dients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Caasiiis  **  the  last  of  the  Romans**  — **  crimine,** 
nys  Tacitus,  **  novo  ac  tunc  primnm  audito.** 
Hia  real  ofiieaioe,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
dehvered  an  apolqgy,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  mbricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
■tances  by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retir^  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death*  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fiithers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Smuariae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Amt.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Odao.  35,  Tih, 
61,  CkUiff,  16;  Senec  Sua$or.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Coraolaiio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutins  Cordus,  cc.  1  and  22;  Dion  Casa^ 
Ivil  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Cordus,  Aslius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scabvolab],  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Muda  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus  *  the  letters  Kalbni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  {Calbnus.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  coniucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordua 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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CORE  (Kifni),  the  nuldim,  ■  tame  by  wUd 
PfiwphDnsiioften  culled.  [Pkkbkphonb.]  [L.S.] 

CORK,  of  Corinth,  menLioned  amonB  (he  mTltiii: 
(toriei  of  the  invi^iioii  of  Kalptan.  fpim.  //.  ff. 
XTXt.43iKihm:ifi.  LmLjiroChitt.cn.)iUV.] 

U   CORFI'IHUS,    1  Bonun  knight,   whom 


trnxding  vilh  Caeur  on  behalf  of  Ligarioi;  bat 
■ft^t  the  oration  wu  pnbliihed,  Cicero  ni  re- 
minded that  h«  had  miide  a  miatake  in  mentioniug 
the  iiDine  of  Corlidini,  ai  the  latter  had  died  befbre 
the  ipeech  wu  deliieird.  (Cic  pn  £i)ar.  11, 
tul  AtL  liiL  440  It  !■  pnibahl]'  Ihii  Coifidiui  of 
whow  return  to  life  an  amuiing  lale  i*  related  hj 
Pliiir  on  the  anthoriiy  of  V«m>.  (H.  W.  Tii,  62.) 
COitlNNA  (KdptfKi),  a  Greek  poetcii,  a  na- 
ti™  of  Tanagm  in  BoeoliB.  According  la  (oioe 
•cmunU  (Eudocia,  p.  270  ;  Welclter,  in  Crenier"! 
JIfe/i-teiK,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  ihe  woa  the  donghicr  of 
Achelodorut  and  Procmlia.  On  account  of  hor 
long  ifiidence  in  Thebei,  ghe  waa  umetimei  allied 
■  Thehao.  She  Rouriglied  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c^  and  waa  a  contunipnniry  nf 
Pindar,  whom  ihe  ii  laid  to  haie  initrucled  {Plut. 
(fa  ator.  AOtH.  ir.  p  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  ibe 
itrora  tor  a  prin  at  tha  public  gomea  at  TliebH, 
According  to  Aclinn  ( f.  H.  xm.  25),  ifae  gained 
the  victory  oier  him  fi'c  dmea.  Pauianiaa  (ii. 
22.  $  3)  do«  not  ipnli  of  more  than  ana  itclcsj, 
and  mentioni  a  picture  which  he  uw  at  Tanngra, 
in  which  ihe  wa*  rcpreiented  binding  her  Eair 
witli  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  irictorj-,  which  fie 
attribute  ai  much  to  bet  beanty  and  to  tha  cir- 
ciinutance  that  ihe  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  di^t,  at 
to  hei  poetical  talenia  At  a  Inter  period,  when 
Pindar'g  bme  wai  more  ircurelj  eitabiiibcd,  ahe 


.  (ApoUon.  DyicoLin 
WoU;  O/rinfiae  Car,H.  p.  56,  Ac.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiaritie*.  (EiuUith.  ad  Od.  vol.  I  p.  376.  10, 
adit.  Tol.iL  p.  364.  22,  eid.  Lipi.;  Wolf,  tc) 
Shx  appear!  to  hnre  intended  her  poenii  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  can ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
encH  connected  with  nutolin  to  be  found  in  tbem. 
(Paul.  ii.  20.  $  1  i  Steph.  Byi.  i.  v.  Btmtia; 
Eustnth.  ad  JL  Tol.  i.  p.  21S.  3.  ed.  Lipa. ;  Schol. 
o.l.4po//. /rAod.  ii.  1177.)  They  were  mllectcd  in 
five  booki,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
priiing  choral  aonga,  lyrical  nome*,  porthenia,  rpi- 
gnuna.  and   erotic  and  hemic  poema.     The  laat. 


e  find  n 


a  lyric. 


tied  /o/au.  and   one    fAf  &nn   aganat  ThAa. 
Duty  a  lew  uuiiuportani  fragment*  haie  been  pre- 

Sluluea  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  diffi-'renl 
puta  of  OrcHe,  and  ahe  wai  (anknl  aa  the  fint 
■Dd  moit  diatinf[Di>hed  of  the  nine  lyritnl  Muiea. 


CORIOLANUS. 

(dw  FW).  We  kit 
m*  oT  TMe^  ain  nr 
named  Myia,  who  i*  probaibty  tke  laine  with  Iki 
oontemponry  of  Pindu.  And  ao  alas  ia  pntaUj 
ft  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Theapne  who  ia  meBtiaaed 
(Soidai,  i.n.  lU^m).  The  ftagnoita  IIbI  an  M 
may  be  fbnad  in  Ch.  WolTa  F6^  eiia  Fngm.  m 
Sag.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Sdmei^r^i'iifL 
Gnut  Froffm.  Oieaen,  1B02.  [C  P.  U] 

CORINNUS  I^Kaflrm),  wH,  >ca)(dii«  is  Sui- 
daa  (a.  c),  an  epic  poet,  a  naliTe  of  lliora,  vha 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Tn^  var. 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  &vm  which  Hamtr  bctnwcd 
the  atjnment  of  bla  poem-  He  alio,  accecdinf;  a 
tha  tome  authority,  aang  the  war  of  Datdwaa 
with  the  Papblagoniana.  He  ia  likewiar  aaid  li 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedee,  and  to  bare  wnt- 
ten  in  the  Doric  cbaiacleia  invoital  by  Ik  kUR. 
(Suidai,  1.  c;  Eudoda,  p.  271  ;  Fabric  ML 
OroKi.  16.)  \C.  P.  IL] 

CORINTHUS  {Kipotn),  Maitding  U  it 
local  tradition  of  Coiinlb,  a  aoD  of  Z«u  and  tht 
fbnnder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Paoa.  iL  I.  f  1; 
SchoL  ai  Find.  fftm.  viL  1S6.)  llteR  are  t<> 
other  mythiol  beingi  of  Ihit  Dame.  (I^Ba,  a.  1 
i  B ;  ApoUod.  iii.  16.  |  2.)  £L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  O,  or  mom  pnperiT.  Cx 
HA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  moM  bnatiM 
of  the  early  Roman  legenda,  waa  laid  to  bate  bm 
the  eon  of  a  deacendant  of  king  Ancna  HardM. 
Hia  mother**  name,  acconling  to  the  beat  anthin- 
tica,  waa  Veluria  (Phitarcb  calU  her  VoIoBmial. 
He  loEl  hit  hlher  while  yet  a  child,  and  nnder  tbt 
training  of  hit  mother,  whom  he  tofed  eacerdiofij. 
grew  up  to  be  a  brare  and  reliant  man ;  bai  it 
wa*  tikewiae  noted  for  hit  imperioa*  aiid  {end 
temper.  He  waa  aaid  to  hue  fenght  in  tbe  tan^ 
by  the  like  Regilln*,  and  to  havs   woa  a  an 


liiail 


the  l^end  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volacii.-> 
their  capital,  Corioli,  wai  allocked  by  Ihe  Roshbl 
When  the  enemy  made  a  aolly,  Haniiu  at  dit 
head  of  a  few  biare  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  dngle-handed  (for  hia  Ibllowera  coold  uu( 
aupport  him),  drove  the  Volaciana  brfnre  him  i; 
the  other  nde  of  the  town,     f 


candidate  for  the  eonaulihip,  they  refuted  to  rled 
him.  After  thia,  when  then  wat  a  bmine  in  iIk 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  aent  com  fnm  SkilT, 
Coriolanoa  adviaed  that  it  ahould  not  be  diitribuird 
to  the  comniona,  unleat  they  e: 
For  thia  he  wai  impeached 
eiile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Vobdam, 
and  promited  to  auiit  them  in  war  agaimt  the 
Romani.  Attiua  Tulliui,  the  king  of  the  Vnit- 
dsna,  found  a  pretext  for  a  qaairel,  and  war  wa< 
declared.  Coriolanui  waa  appointed  general  of  the 
Volaciau  army.  He  took  many  townt,  and  ad 
vaneed  plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the 
conuDona,  but  aparing  that  of  the  paliiciani,  lill  be 
came  to  the  /ana  Qmlia,  or  Clnilian  dyke.  Doe 
he  encamped,  and  the  Riimana  jn  alarm  (for  thry 
could  not  raiae  an  amy)  aent  aa  deputiea  to  bim 
five  conaulan,  offering  to  leatore  him  to  hn  rigkla. 
But  he  refuied  to  nuike  peace  onleia  tbe  Roniaw 
would  reiton  to  the  Volaciani  all  the  landi  \i>'T 
bad  taken  ftom  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  aa 
ciliiena.     To  Ihtie  term*  the  depatica  caald  aat 


CORIPPUS. 

agree.  After  this  the  Romaiit  lent  the  t«ii  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  prietts  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
the  wife  of  Corioktuufl,  with  bis  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent  His  mother^  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother*s  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  n.  c  490.  Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  phiced  some  twenty  years  kter,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reoondleable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  b.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  &mine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
com  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  &  &  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  **The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity.^  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment. Whether  he  had  any  share  In  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  oonsiden  doubt- 
ful. (Pint.  Coriolanus;  Li  v.  ii.  34 — 40  ;  Dionya. 
vii.  20 — ^viii.  59;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
2,34—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPtJS,  FLA'VfUS  CRESCCNIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Phuitin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruis,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Cbnjppi  Jfiieam 
OrammcUici  fragmentvm  oarminii  an  laudem  m^m- 
ratoris  JtuAiui  Mmoria;  Carmen  panegyricum  m 
lat$dem  AmuAatU  quaettoru  et  magistri;  de  laudUma 
Jttslini  Auguati  Afinoris  heroieo  oarmitm  Ubri  IV, 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
fiice  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  neariy  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  A.  D.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  bis  possenion,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone, 

Corippns,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrlica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  librif  oompleta  ueis  ? 
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Now,  Johannes  Cuspianua  **  De  Caesaribus  et  Im* 
peratocibiia**  dedares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
ubiary  at  Bnda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Jvkamam  by  Flaiwia  Oreacomm  Cor^apus^  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patridus,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Blartiaque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  frtim  history  that  Cuspia- 
nns  was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  Ute  as  1532  a  MS. 
**De  Bellis  Libycis**  was  preserved  in  the  mona»- 
tery  of  the  Monte  Casiuo,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  *^  Victoris.**  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
oonunencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  diflfer- 
ence,  as  we  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  tlie  Valliccllan 
libnuT  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
**  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  treoentis :  is)e  nimiruoi  Crus- 
conius  belhi  et  victorias,  qua*  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Afiricaro  de  Saracenis  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sibos  descripsit,**  fte.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  tlie 
Arabiana  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patridus  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  '^de  Bellia 
Libycis.**  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  an  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Jokamiig  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appean  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous eflfusiona.  The  Praefittio  to  this  Johannis 
begins 

Vktorii^  proceres,  praesumsi  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  fint  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishiug 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  aa 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  agunst  the  Moon  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(B,  V,  ii  28,  B.  (?.  iv.  17)  and  Panlus  Diaconua. 
\Db  Cluti$  Lomgobard,  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  wa 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  in 
533,  acd  under  Qennanus  in  5J7  i  his  lather  was 
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named  EtsdUu  ;  his  wife  mm  tlw  diqglilar  sf  a 
king;  hit  son  was  called  Peter;  he  had  been  eoi- 
ployed  in  the  East  against  the  Peiiians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thenee  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellions  Moon.  (Prooop.  IL  eo.  and 
B.  O.  iv.  34 ;  Johan.  i.  197,  380,  yvL  576J 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  GDrippna 
are  thus  satistkctoriily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian^s  nephew,  we 
btive  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cresoonius  who  compiled  a  OmomMm  Brs- 
vianatift  and  a  ComoardHa  CbmMimi,  the  fonner 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  content!  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Chnich,  ananged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjecu,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  phoe  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  snppo- 
sition  that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontiua; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  prored  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Afrieam  and  CTrammotiict 
— attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  tlie  editio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  sevefal  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  Utter  a  oomptimmtary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  **  learned,** — eonvey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  poaaeBS  oon- 
eeining  his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epignmmatie 
censure  of  Boillet,  that  he  was  a  gnat  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  afaaoiutely  unjust  | 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
nture  in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  indined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Viigil,  Lucan,  and  Clandian; 
the  lost  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  hia  mo- 
dels ;  and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wimderfiiUy 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  dfr> 
clamation  and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  hia 
ve^Ms  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  aa  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singulariy  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequency  iUnstrates  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  mannera  of  the  Byiantine  court 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin*8  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  perely  a 
translation  '^into  simple  and  concise  prose**  from 
the  fint  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  sin^e  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modem  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  Ute  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — ^is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  fonn  any  reason* 
able  expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marited  by  bibiiogr^ihen  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Fiincciaa  (th  inerti  ae  decrepU,  L,  L*  ScnecMe, 
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P.U7)  speaks  aa  if  Bm  had  pn^riooahr  ]  iiiniiii 
aa  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to ibk,  or  Atm^ 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomaa  Deospstei;  •««., 
Paris,  1610 ;  of  Rivinua,  8vo^  Leipaig,  1663 ;  of 
Ritterhnsias,  4to.,  AltdorC;  1664 ;  of  Oo^daa, 
Svo.,  AltdorC;  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4ta.  Rene, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list. 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  above, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4to.,  18*20,  witk  the 
notes  of  Masuchdli 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  fern  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  ByanitiBae 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Boim. 

The  Oanoimm  Bredarmm  and  the  Gmounim 
Canonmn  are  printed  entire  in  the  fint  volnae  oi 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonid  pnbUshed  bj  VodlBs 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  foL  1661. 

The  Bremarium  was  fint  published  at  Paria  by 
Pithou  in  1588,  8va,  and  is  contained  in  the 
BMotieea  Painm  Lugdrntu  voL  ix.  [W.  B.] 

CORISCUS  (K^Kos),  is  mcDtioiied,  with 
Enstus,  as  a  disciple  of  PhUo,  by  IHogOMa  (iiL 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Plato  wrote  s 
letter  to  Eiastns  and  Coriscus.  (iii.  36,  a.  61.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Sc^ieis  in  the  Troos. 
(Diw.  U  &;  Strsb.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  &] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noUe  wmatn.  st 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  poisoo- 
ing  the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  a.  c  331,  the 
fint  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  » 
Roman  history.  The  aediles  were  informed  by  s 
slave-giri  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Roasaa 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  infomiatiBa 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplioea  in  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fije«  whicb 
they  wen  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  driak, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  eonapL  VaL 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3;  August  c/s  Ow.  X^  iii.  17; 
DicL  <^  AnL  t.  a.  Vem^oMm.) 

A'  i^ppaaa^a  %^m    avi^v   \^v^a^^ai^^^a 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Gnna,  one  of  the  great 
leaden  of  the  Marian  party,  was  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  married  her 
in  B.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  yean  ol 
age ;  and  when  SuUa  commanded  him  to  pat  her 
away,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  chose  rather  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  prooeribed  hiraselL 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  be- 
fore his  quaestorship.  Caesar  deliverad  an  orstiaa 
in  pmise  of  her  from  the  Rostra,  when  be  waa 
quaestor.  (Plut  Gies.  1,  5;  Suet.  Cbsa.  1,  5, 6; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  waa  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  who  was  proscribed  by 
SnUa  in  B.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  he 
had  fled.    [Ahbnobabsus,  No.  6.] 

FcoBMhf  i/ihe  Sdpumn, 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afiicanas 
the  ehier,  was  married  in  her  fether"^  life-time  ta 
P.  Scipio  Nasioa.  (Liv.  zxxviii.  67 ;  Poljb.  xxxii. 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanoi 
the  elder,  waa  married  to  TL  Sempronius  OrsechBs, 
censor  b.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  sf 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Osioa.  Oaochvs 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  wick 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Utter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Gnochui 
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married  liii  dmgliter.    Aeeofding  to  other  itato- 
ments,  however,  Comolia  was  married  to  Oiaoehnt 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  and  Sdpio  is  aid  to 
have  given  her  to  Gracchui,  becaute  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  aave  his  brother  L.  Sdpio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.      (Plut.  7V.  OraedL  1 ;  Lit. 
xxxviii.  67.)     Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children,  and  devoted  her- 
Heif  entirely  to  their  edaoation,  rejecting  all  ofien 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  reeolii- 
tion  even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  ofiered 
to  share  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.    Of  her 
numeroas  fiunilv  three  only  survived  their  child* 
hood, — a  danghfeer,  who  was  married  to  Sdpio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Caius.    Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  fiuher 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  dvihiatioD 
which  then  b^gan  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.    She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  chaxacter- 
ises  well  educated  women  in  every  country.     Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  iu  afte^Hfe  such  distinguished  oraton 
and  statesmen.    (Comp.  Cic.  BruL  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  oUier  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  was  almost  idolised  by  the  people, 
and  exerrised  an  hnportant  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.   It  was  rekted  by  some  writers  that  TL 
Grscchus  was  uiged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-htw  of  Sdpio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  pbns  of  her  son, 
and  probably  u^ged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Cains,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.    But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  shmda. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Sdpio  Afri- 
canus the  Younger  ( Appian,  B,  C.  i.  30) ;  but  this 
charge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.    She  bore  rae  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.   On  the  mur- 
der of  Cains,  she  retired  to  Misennm,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  hfe.  Here  she  exeidsed 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  bop- 
rounded  by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Roamns  wen 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  readied  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  CoRNELiJk,  mothsr  or  tbb  Graochl 
(Plut.  7V.  Grtieok.  1,  8,  C.  Graeck  4,  19;  Oros. 
V.  12;  VeU.  Pftt.ii.70 
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6.  Daughter  of  P.  Comehus  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caedlios  Metellus  Sdpio,  on  account  of  his 
sdoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  b.  c.  62, 
was  fint  married  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the 
tnamvir,  who  perished,  in  a  c.  5S,  with  his  fit 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  tlie  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Gnat.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
loeophy.  In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextos  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mup- 
dered,  and  fled  fint  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  ot  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut  Pomp.  55,  66.  74,  76, 
78—80 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  u.  83 ;  Dion  Case,  xl  51, 
xUi.  5;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  53 ;  Lucan,  iiL  23»  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

Family  qfCke  SuUae. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grewn  up 
in  &  c.  88.    (Pint.  Su/l.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  SuUa,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  b.  &  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpidus.  (Liv.  .^pct.  77;  Veil  PBt.  iL 
18;  Plut.  A^  8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  SuUa,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmias,  and  aftemrards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fansta.    [Fausta.] 

CORNE'LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Obbhtilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patridan  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
fomilies  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patridan  fomilies  are : — Arvjna, 
Blabio,  Cbthboub,  Cinna,  Coaius,  Dolabblla, 
Lbntulus  (widi  the  agnomens  Oamdmtu,  Chdi^ 
oiNH,  Ohis,  Qaetwiiem^  Ltq^ui^  AiaUigmantitt  Afar- 
eeilimit,  Nig§ry  RufimiUy  SefpiOy  Spuiikett  Sura), 
Maluoinsnsis,  Mammula,  Mbrbnoa,  Mbbula, 
RuriNUii  ScAFOLA)  Bcipn  (with  the  agnomens 
AfiiocmUMf  AtkUiom^  AtmOf  Airiotet,  Gi/mu^ 
HupailmA,  Na$ioa^  Strofio),  Sibbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  FtHm).  The  names  of  the 
^ebeian  fomuies  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  virioos  cognomens,  as  CSb^ieoj^ait,  Cul^ 
leobuy  FhagUa,  Ac,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
CoBifBLiua.  The  folk>wing  cognomens  occur  on 
eoins  of  this  gens  :~Baa«i,BfaNb,  CSrf%ii«,  C^mimi, 
ZsRtetet,  &$Md,  iSySMma,  Ai&i.  Under  the  empire 
the  nomber  of  cognomens  increased  oonnderebly ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor* 


CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  whe 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Bf.  Aurelins 
and  Vema,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Amelias.    The  gnunnuurian  Phrynidius,  who  de- 
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dicat«d  to  Corneliannt  hit  **  Edoge,'*  tpeaka  of  kim 
in  terms  of  high  pmite,  and  deaeribet  him  m  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demoathenea.  (Comii.  Phrynich. 
a.  «.  fieurlKurtm,  p.  225,  i.  o.  rd  irp^<ma,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fionto  (EpisL  ad  Amie.  L  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
SulpiciuB  Comelianus ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrjnichns,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
unootetn,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
sappoiition.  [L.  8.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornslia  Obns.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fiuct  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C  i.  100]^  that  the  dictator 
Sulk  bMtowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaTes,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  **  Cor- 
nelii,**  that  he  might  always  have  a  huge  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : — 

1.  CoRNBLius,  a  secretary  {teriba)  in  SuIla^s 
dictatorship,  lired  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (SalL  HiMi,  in  Or,  Lep,; 
Cic.  ds  Ofr*  ii.  8.) 

2.  CoRNXLius  PHAorrx,  the  commander  of  a 
eompany  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  b.  a  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  reeeiying  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Cam,  74 ;  Pint. 
Com,  1. 

3.  C.  CoBVBLiua,  tribone  of  the  pleba,  b.o.  67, 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  CoRHELius,  a  Boman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargnnteins  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.a  63|  but  their 
pbin  was  frustruted  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curins  and  Fnlvia.  When  accused 
snbaequently,  he  eonld  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him;  but  he  escaped  pooisbment  probably  on  ac> 
eoont  of  the  information  he  gave  raspecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  aoenaed  in  b  o. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
f  snsed  his  son  to  come  forward  aa  a  witnesa  against 
him.     (Sal.  CaU  17,  28;  Cio.  prv  SuU,  M, «,  18.) 

5.  P.  CoRMKiJUB,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  baj.  61. 
(Cic  ad  Fam,  viiL  8») 

6.  CoBNBLius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general. 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  doak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exchiimed,  **  This 
shall  makehimeonsulfif  you  wonW(Sati.Av(f,26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  year  b.  g.  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  Uw  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  praetioe,  which 
had  led  to  shamefid  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  perMu  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  hkte  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  geneial 
provisions  of  the  biw«    This  power  the  senate  was 
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nnwiDlog  to  be  deprived  o^  and  the  trifame  Ss- 
vilina  Olobalna,  a  eoUo^iie  of  Comdiu,  ww  per- 
soaded  to  interpoae,  anl  ptohiUt  the  Feadiag  of 
the  ro^skion  by  the  dak.  Oondna 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tnmnlt  followed* 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his 
by  being  eontent  with  a  law,  which  madt  the 
pceaenoe  of  200  aenators  requisite  to  die  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatasconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  wided,  he  was  accused  of  majesCas  by 
P.  Cominins,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  d^aace 
of  the  intercession  of  Olobolus;  the  accnsatiaai 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  c.  6S. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speedi  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.   [CoMCfica,  Noa.  5  and  6w] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  sneeesafnl  pR»- 
poser  of  a  hw,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-iated.  In  orda  to  die^  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  **  nt  praetores  ex  edictis  snis  per- 
petuis  jus  dioerent.**  {Diet.  ofAmL  «.  v,  Bdittam.) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  fife, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  was  aecased 
of  Cnctiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconins,  «s  CSe.  pn 
ConuL;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  21,  23;  Drnmaaa^ 
Oeadi,  Roms^  ii.  p.  61 3.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianns  aa  bisbsp 
of 'Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  A.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remaikable  <m  account  of  the  contnvcny 
which  he  maintauied  with  Novatianos  in  negard  t» 
the  readmission  of  the  £o^  that  is,  ChnstiBss 
who  after  bapCisn^  influenoed  by  the  tenon  of  per- 
seeution,  had  openly  folkn  away  from  ike  fintit. 
Cornelius  was  diapoeed  to  be  lenient  towaids  the 
renegadea  npon  receiving  fuD  evidence  of  thdr 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  sf 
the  chnich  to  grant  foigiveneaa  under  soch  dicaifr- 
stances  and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  oomnianioau 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that,  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  suuuuuiied 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opiniona  were  (alW 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  reKgious  warikre  lagcd 
more  fiercely  than  ever;  Novatianus  was  invgu- 
larly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  partisuis 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatiana.  (  X(>- 
VATIANU8.]  Cornelius,  however,  enjoyed  hts 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
bwoished  to  Civita  Vecdiia  by  the  emperor  Galias 
in  A.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  afier  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  aooonnta,  sufifered  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Coustant"^  ^  EptstoUe 
Pontificum,**  p.  126,  while  a  fragment  of  a  thini  b 
preserved  in  Uie  eccleuastical  history  i^  Eaaebii». 
(vL  43.)     [CvPRiANoa]  [W.  K] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  In  the  Oraeco- 
Roman  EpUome  Legam^  composed  about  a.  d.  94S 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent*  Ixxx.  6),  it  ia  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  empenr 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvins  Jalianua,  to 
collect,  armnge,  and  remodel  the  edictum  per- 
petuum.  The  paasaae  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  dimimshes  ite  value,  is  the  most 
explicit  of  the  few  that  rehite  to  this  obocors  part 
of  l^gal  history)  is  given  by  Klense.  (A^iMwi 
der  Geich.  dn  Horn.  HeckU,  p.  54.)    [J.  T.  G.J 
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CORNELIUS  CELSUS.    [Cilsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSCyOONUS.    [Chrt- 

lOOONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.    [Fnowm] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUa    [Foscos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.     [Laoo.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.      [Maucbl- 

LUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martxalu.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEP08.     [Niros.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.     (Tacitu».] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.      [Tlbpo- 

LBMU8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tdscus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (KopiruiStys),  an  intinuita  friend 
of  Epicurus,  is  spoken  of  by  Cioero  (de  Fin.  v.  81 ) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  AroesiuuB.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero have  Carneades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corniades  is  tiie  correct  reading,  since  the 
hitter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (nan  potm  mamter 
xmi  Htmndum  Bpicur.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  fonner  could  not  possibly  haye 
been  the  friend  of  Epicums,  as  Cameedet  died  in 
B.  c.  129,  and  Epicums  in  b.  a  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  **  horn-blower,**  an  agnomen  of 
Poetumus  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  b.  a  442  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cioero  uses 
the  form  Comidnus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicbn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  deoemvirate,  b.  a  450.  When  the  other 
decemyirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nicen  was  left  as  the  coUeague  of  App.  CUudius  to 
take  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  eyidenoe  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordersd 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Comicen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prisoa  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nys.  z.  58,  zi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  CoRNicmus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  [debs, 
B.  c.  57.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFl'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comifieius 
[CoRNipicius,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventius  Thalna  in  &  a  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  marri^  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for> 
tune  was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xiti.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comifieius,  is  said  by 
Hieronymns  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  kst  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  A.urelius,  was  put  to  death  by  CancaUa,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frog^ 
ments  of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
PragmmL  VaUoan,  ii.  p.  230.)      .         [  W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiL  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  repubh'c ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comifieius,  praetor,  b.  c.  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Comuficius*  which  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.     1.  CoRNiFiciuR,  secretary 

Sseriba)  of  Verres  in  his  praetorshtp,  b.  c.  74. 
Cic.  M  TtfiT.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  CoKMiPicius,  was  one  of  the  iudicefl  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  piebs  in  the 
following  year,  &  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  prsetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero^s 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64  His  &ilnrp, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  wos 
to  his  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  a  c. 
62,  Comifieius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  fiirther  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  ''vir  sobrius  ac  sanctus.** 
(Cic.  M  Verr,  Act  I  10 ;  Ascon.  «a  Tog.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic  ad  AtL  II;  Sail.  Cat.  47;  Appian, 
Aaii.  5;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  CoRNincius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  fint  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  OrestilU,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  fomaer,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  pradence  and  military  skill, 
Comifieius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar^ft 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.  AUx.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
retnmed  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  waa 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  angu- 
mte,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero*s  letters,  that  he  waa 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letten  to  him  are  extant.  I  Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17—30.) 

Comifieius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bossus,  and  in 
the  banning  of  the  foUowing  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
zii.  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
48.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvira.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  wiir 
are  rehited  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
fieius at  fint  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  ktter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—56 ;  Dion  Cass. 
zlvUL  17,  21 ;  Liv.  EfiL  123.) 

Comifieius  waa  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  B.  o.  45  a  copy  of  his  **Ora* 
tor,^  but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cva.  Ad  Fam.  jxl  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  hun  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium.**  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comifieius.  It 
bean  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ammon,  and  on 
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lb*  revana  Jnno  holdiiig  *  ihiald  and  erotn 
man  who  hn*  ■  liluai  in  hi*  right  hand,  with  ikc 
tagend  Q.  CoRHvnci  Avovr  Iut.  From 
head  of  Amnon,  it  wmld  tpptMi  to  ban  1 
ilnick  iD  Afiin,  and  th«  tills  of  Impentof 
pmbablf  giTsn  him  by  hit  toldisn  afker  hii 
lory  OTM  T.  Seitiiu. 


^.  L.  CoKHTFicnni,  wai  ona  of  lh< 
Hilo  in  B.  c  £2,  after  the  d«itb  of  Clodiu.    (A«- 
lon.   B.  MUim.  pp.  40,  54,  *d.  OrellL)      Th«  " 
Comilidni,  a  lenatar,  alw  mtntioned  bf  Akoi 
(/■  MUtm.  p.  37),  ii  pnhiblj  the  mum  pcnoa, 

S,  L.  CaaNiriciua,  probably,  from  bi>  pnano- 
mcn,  the  nn  of  No.  4,   wu  the  acx  '  " 

llnitni  in  the  coort  by  *hich  the  murderert  of 
CuHT  were  tried.       Ha  aflemrdi  camnunded 

Pi'mpey,  and  by  hii  boldneu  and  biaieiy  laTed 
the  fleet  when  it  wBi  in  gnat  danger  otT  the  coait 
of  Sicily  (b.  c^  38),  and  took  the  (hip  of  Demo- 
cbana,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  aqiuidiTiD. 
Cornificiui  again  diilingniihed  himaelf  in  lh«  cam- 
paisn  of  a  c  S6.  He  had  been  left  by  Oetaviauni 
witli  the  land  fbnxi  at  Taoromenium,  where  tbty 
were  in  cittonutancn  of  the  gnateit  peril ;  bnt  by 
a  moat  bold  and  dangeront  march  be  airiTed  at 
Mylae,  and  united  hit  army  with  Agrippa'i.  For 
tbete  aerrioe*  he  wu  rewarded  with  the  eon- 
Mlihip  in  the  Mowing  year,  B.  c.  S6 ;  and  he 
eonndered  himielf  enticed  Is  atich  bonoar  from 
■airing  the  liTei  of  the  loldier^  thai  be  wu  actoi 
umed  afterwardi  at  Rome  to  ride  honu  apan  a 
elephant  when«ier  he  topped  out.  Like  the  oIh( 
gmenli  of  Anguttai,  Comificiiu  wu  obliged  after- 
wardi  to  expend  tome  of  hi>  property  in  embet 
liahing  the  city,  and  accordingly  baitt  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Plat  Bnd.  21;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  BO,  (" 
111— ll*i  Dion  Ca«.  ili«.  5—7  ;  Vail.  Pat. 
79 :  Dinn  CaH.  ilii.  IB  ;  Snrt  Aiig.  29.) 

Quintilian  ipeehi  (iii.  I.g21,  ii:  3.  gg  S9,  9B) 
of  one  Coniificiut  u  the  writer  of  a  work  on  " ' 
lario  I  and,  u  tome  of  the  eitnicU  which  Qi 
lian  giTei  from  thii  work  agree  in  many  mpacU 
both  in  form  and  inbitaiice  with  the  **Rbelorica 
ad  Herennium,"  HTeral  crttia  baTB  aacribed  the 
aiit)iorBliip  of  the  Utter  trratiBfl  lo  ConuficidL 
Bol  the  diflicultiei  in  which  tliit  matter  it  io- 
tnlved  are  pointed  oul  under  Cicbho,  p.  737,  b. ; 
and  even  if  the  -  Rhetonca  ad  Herennium  *■  were 
written  by  Comifldni,  there  ii  no  reaion  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Comificta^  iha  bther,  or 
the  ton  (No.  2  or  3J,  u  it  nnudly  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  dtfficoltieA  in  thlt  tappoaition 
which  are  painlad  oat  in  the  PnlegDmena  to  the 
fint  rolnme  (p.  It.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
tKro\  wocka  bj  SchUU.  (Lipi.  18U)  Tha  au- 
thor of  tha  worii  on  Rhetoric  lefeired  to  by  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  tba  matter  it  quite  DHmtain) 
the  tame  «  th«  writer  of  the  ■*  Elyma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  it  qnolea  by  Maenbiaa  (SoL  I  »), 
and  which  Butt  bar*  been  compoaed  M  leaat  *nb- 


boM  Cioaro'a  ■•  Ds  Natnla  Deonim,"  whkh  w 
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pabliihed  is  that  yew.     Tl ljiiiJi|1it  if  fa 

nifidua,  &«<|iieutly  quoted  bj  yeatu,  «in  tdn 
undoubtedly  bosa  thit  work,  and  ate  ntba  ■« 
than  the  saoal  wratched  Bt}rnioki^  rf  iht  u 
cienti,  Tfaua,  for  inttaiKe.  aim  ia  dtfind  ha 
■oni,  becauia  "aqua  ioatnr  naUna  U  in;' 
duUm  from  oa  and  caditTw;  mttptiae  tnm  ima 
"  quod  nora  petantor  conjugia,'*  the  wwd  kr 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  c(miH|aeDB ! 

Again,  then  ia  a  poet  Comifidu  menlkatdiT 
Grid  (7Hi<;  ii.  436),  and  alao  by  Macntm*^ 
hu  preaened  an  heiamater  line  and  a  half  if  i 
poem  of  hia,  entitled  ■*OlaDciu.''  (JK  ri.  i) 
Donatua,  in  hit  life  of  Viigil  (H  67,  76).  Iikt>i<t 
■pcakt  of  a  Comifidnt  who  waa  an  enoay  ud  ) 
detractor  of  the  Hantaan  bard;  and  Sennu  kb 
na,  that  Comifidui  ia  intended  unda  the  oov  <J 
Amynta*  in  two  paiaagea  of  tha  Edogsn.  (Snr. 
ad  Virf.  £UL  iL  39,  T.  S.}  Now,  it  bcc»  pnb- 
bla  enon^  that  the  poet  mentned  by  Orioi 
Macrohint  are  tba  tame ;  bat  hia  identity  viib  Ik 
datractor  of  Virgil  it  lendend  doublhl  by  ut 
ttalsmeBt  of  Uienoyiuu  (Chroa.  Batch.  OL  IX- 
4).  that  the  poet  Coraifidu  pcciihed  b  a.  >i  41. 
deeerted  by  bit  aoldieia.  Heyne,  who  k  tiUond 
by  Clinton,  nmarica,  that,  if  the  dale  of  Biera*- 
mu*  ia  ceirect,  the  poet  Camifidat  nut  hitU 
ferent  penon  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  ■  il> 

1 ;  bnt  Wcdcbert  (Poclomi  £«<;»«■ /U^ 
f.  167)  abaerrea,  timt  u  the  'Cnki'  waa  vnuu 
ID  B.  c  44  and  aome  of  tba  Edi^nea  beAiie  i.  c  lit 
the  riling  &me  of  Virgil  may  bare  pnntktd  tki 
jealniay  of  Comifidoa,  who  ia  deaciibed  br  Oaa 

iHaiatta''perT(inaaDatiinie.''     At  all  emu. 

*  liktdr  enoagb  that  tha  poet  Corai6cioa  ii  iti 

M  at  uu  CorniBdu  to  whom  Catallut  addnw 
bii  38th  poem. 

CORNCTTUS,  Dccuia  u  an  agnomoi  m  da 
bmily  of  the  Caoienni,  who  belonged  la  thep- 
ttidaa  Sulfocia  geni  [Camuukl'*],  and  atn  •>■ 
cogiunien  of  aarecal  [deheiaua  wboM  geni  it  •>>' 

1.  C  CmNOTO^  tribiUK  of  the  pleba  in  >-[< 
61,  B  dnacribed  by  Cioero  ai  a  well-manin;  uu. 
and  raaemUing  Cato  io  bii  cbaiaeler,  whenx  \n  a 
called  Pwndo-Cata.  In  37  he  held  tiw  o£«  J 
pnetor,  and  wu  among  Ihoaa  ^o  woe  actio  >• 
bringing  about  the  teoll  of  Cioero  bta  t^^ 
(Cic  ad  AH.  i,  14,  Pod.  R»L  n  Sim.  9.) 

3.  M.  CoBKiTTua,  a  pnatorian,  tprred,  in  at 
90,  u  legale  in  the  Harac  war,  and  diuingmikd 
himaelf  u  an  eipeiieiicad  oficer.  (Cic  fn  Fti'. 
15.)  He  ii  in  all  probability  the  mm:  fmm 
with  tha  Comutu  who,  io  B.  c  87,  oj^oaed  Muiu 
and  Cinna,  and  wu  Band  boa  dettruoian  thtwifi 
the  artiBce  of  hit  tkna.     (Ap^n,  B.  C  i-  7^; 


Pint. 


r.  43.) 


S.  M.  Cohnutui,  prabablj  a  too  tf  Nt^  !^ 
wu  piaetn  nrhauut  io  B.  c  43,  and,  dviag  tfci 
abaoica  of  the  ooiunla  Hiitiu  and  Panta,  he  mp 
plied  tbdr  phca  at  Rame  ;  after  the  death  of  the 

-  ila,  he  wn  ordeied  by  the  tenata  to  nprnir 
their  funeiaL  Wheo  Octaiianut  tbortly  lif 
inaolihip  for  hi™— If,  and  adniic^ 
lowarda  Rome  upon  the  tewUa  refuting  ta  gtial 
it,  the  thne  teg»iu  atatiaBad  in  tha  dty  ■<•> 
oTer  to  OctafianUB,  and  H.  Comntaa,  who  had  tbt 
command  iJ  oa*  of  tbem,  put  an  and  ta  hit  lik 
(Cic  adPam.  x.  13.16,  /'Ufi.iiT.U;  VaLMai- 
"  2.  g  10;  Appian,  AC  iii.  93.)  [L.5.J 
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CORNU'TUS,  a  Roman  historian  wko,  ac- 
cording  to  the  account  of  Suidas  («.  v.  Kopravrof, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  AnnaeuB  Comutiu  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  yery  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  meriL  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  no  children,  attcaeted  crowds 
of  admims  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (O.  J.  de  Martini,  Diipmt, 
ItL  de  L.  Annaeo  CormUa,  p.  8,  Ac)        [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  CAyrahs  Ko^ 
FovTos),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Ariitotle, 
concerning  whoee  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertint  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Comutus,  which,  howevtw,  is 
lost.  (Sahnaa.  EaBsniL  Pirn,  p.  888,  &e.)  Our 
principal  sources  of  infonnation  an  Suidas  («.  «. 
Koprovrof ) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Comutus  the  historian — and  Eudoeia  (p. 
273).  Comutus  waa  bom  at  Leptia  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  Uie 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  finend  of  the  poet  Perslna, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  waa  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  eritidsed 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxiL  29.^  This  happened,  acconiing  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  ▲.  d.  68.  The  account  of  D\on 
Caasins  fumishea  a  charaeteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Comutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persins.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Comutus  waa  hia  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  ia  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simpliciua  and   Porphyriua.     (SchoL 
Aristou  p.  48,  b^  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Biandis ; 
Simplic.  fol.  5,  a.,  ed.  Basil)     He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorua,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  phUosof^y,  which,  according  to 
Bilkers  emendation,  bore  the  title  *Ayri7pa^  irp^s 
A9t7M^wpoy.     (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis; 
Porphyr.  ExpoM,  Arid,  Categ,  p. 21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic.  foL  15,  b.)    He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAAijrun)  dcoAo^ia,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  aa  the  much  muti- 
lated treatiae  n«pj  r^s  r&w  Omm^  ^i^eait,  edited 
by  Oale  in  hia  "*  Opuac.  MythoL  Phya.  Eth.**  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  GuA,  d.  Philot,  iv.  p.  202.)  Othera, 
however,  consider  thia  treatise  aa  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Comutua.     The  other 
philoaophical  productiona  of  Comutua,  which  were 
very  numeroua,  are  completely  bat,  and  not  even 
their  titlea  have  come  down  to  ua.     He  alao  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  anbjects.    Thua  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil^a 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  sSiua 
Italicua.     (Suringar,  Hi»L  CHL  SdioUast.  Lot  iL 
p.  1 16,  && )    According  to  the  feahion  of  the  time, 
be  also  tried  hia  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  hia  friend  Seneca  and  hia  pupils  Lucan  and 
Peraius(Welcker,  Griecfi.  Trag,  iii.  p.  1456,  &&); 
and  ha  ia  even  aaid  to  have  made  attenipta  at 
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writing  aadrea.  (Wemsdoif;  FoiU  laL  Min,  iit 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  hia  reUtion  to 
the  poet  Peraius,  aa  well  aa  of  hia  pupila  and  hia 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Oer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Diiqwiaiio  LUieraria  d$  L.  Annaeo  Cbmu^o,  Lugd. 
Bat  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  ProUgomena  to  hia 
edition  of  Persiua,  Lipsiae,  1 843,  pp.  viii — xxvii* 
(Comp.  Stahr,  Ariatotdet  5ei  d.  Hiim^m^  S*  ^^> 
&c.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian  rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  a&ir  between  young 
Vibius  Serenus  and  his  fether,  and  put  an  end  to 
hia  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
28  ^  FL  S  1 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
auffectua  in  a.  d.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Yoiinger,  who  mentiona  nim  aevend  tiniea  as  a 
person  of  great  merit  (EjnaL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [U  &] 

CORO'BIUS  (KopelAos),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  Oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobins  undertook  to  shew  them  Uie  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  waa 
left  by  them  with  a  aupply  of  provisiona,  while 
they  aailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  Aa  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobiua  waa  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
Uie  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  151^ 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Thera, 
and  of  Samoa  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  {¥L6poi€os\  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  waa 
one  of  the  auitora  of  Cassandra,  and  was  alain  by 
Neoptolemua  or  Diomedea.  (Paua.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Viig.  Am.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  {yL6poi€os\  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  atadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
01.  1.  (B.C.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Ai^vea.  He  was  represented  on 
hia  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  hia  sta- 
tue, which  waa  made  of  atone,  waa  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pauaanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Pane.  L  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2 ; 
Stiab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
clea,  who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusia, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  hia  taak.  (Plut 
P^ricL  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILrCIUS,  a  aenator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Bratus  and  Caasius,  when  Oo- 
tavianua  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  waa  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  b.  c.  43.  Plu- 
taroh  calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Caaa.  zlvL  49 ;  Plut  BruL  27  ;  Appian,  B, 
a  iv.  27.) 

CORONATUS,  atyled  in  MSS.  Vir  aarmi- 
mtM,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nus. 
549--i5],  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  auiplifica- 
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tion,  poaaeMing  no  ptfticalar  merit,  of  the  Vii|p1iiui 
line  ^  ViTo  equidem,  TitunqQe  eztrenui  per  omnm 
ducQ  ;^  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fiatened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  informati<m  with 
r^ard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probablj  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (KopwU).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ph^egyas  and  mother  of  Asclepinsi.  (Ov.  FtttL  L 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  PimL  Pytk,  iii  U,  48,  59 ;  compw 
Am;lbpiu&) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ot.  MH,  iL 
550,  &c>)  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.     (Hygin.  FaL  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (Kopwi^f).  1.  A  son  of  ApoUo 
by  Chrysorthe,  fiuher  of  Coiaz  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Pans.  it.  5.  §  5.) 

£  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Pans*  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
MuUer,  Ordiom.  p.  133,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caenens,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  fiaher  of  Leonteua  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heradea.  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  7;  MaUer, 
Orckom,  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  kther  of  the  Aigommt  CSaeneoa.  (Apol- 
lod.  u  9.  $  16 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  ApolUm,  Rkod. 
L  57.)  [L.  &] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Bellovad,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ae* 
feordingly  acknowledged  as  their  commander  b^ 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Belloraa, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  dedsiTe  defeat,  dia* 
dtuned  to  surrender  himsell^  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  B.  G.  YiiL  5—17.)        [E.  B.] 

CORVrNUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
■nd  merely  a  longer  form  of  Conms,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  giro  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself^  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  CoRVUS.]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mbssalla. 

CORVl'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
sul  in  A.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MirabiL  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
lame  as  the  Statilius  uorvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet  CUauL  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  fiither 
and  a  grand&ther  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Conincanii  came 
from  Camerium  {Ann,  xi.  24);  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tuscolum  (  pro  Plane,  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  &  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyxriius,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruneanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  d»> 
feiUed  the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  vras  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  yun.     After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towaida  Rome  to  aid  Lievia«  is 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrriraa.  (  Appisa,  &mi. 
10.  $  3.)  In  B.  c  270,  be  seema  to  have  biea 
censor  with  C  Ckndins  Canina.  Modem  wiiten 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  histsrinJ  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.  In  CAri  dt  ver^  la 
DaieMf  L  p.  605,  Conmcanins  is  infemd  to  bsn 
been  censor  in  the  84th  Instnun,  from  the  expco- 
siona  of  VeUeins  Patercnlus  (ii.  128),  and  a  Cbs* 
dins  is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  ceman  is 
that  &mily  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (7i&er.  1.) 
Seneca  {de  VU,  Beat.  21)  saya,  that  Cato  of  Utia 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M*.  CBzius  and 
Conincanius,  when  it  was  a  ccnsorian  eiinw  ts 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver;  Niebuhr  (iil 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  aa  missing ;  bnt, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epttomixer  of 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  then  ia  some  dasdcal  sn* 
thority  extant  conceraing  it,  known  to  less  modem 
sdiolan,  for  Pancinli  (ds  (Mar,  Imierp,  p.  21)  ajn. 
that  Coruneanius  was  censor  with  C  Cbodhu; 
and  VaL  Foratems  {Htdotia,  Jtuv^  feL  41,  h.) 
statea,  that  in  his  censonhip  the  pc^mlatioD  is- 
eluded  in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  B.  c.  254,  Conmcanius  was  created  pos- 
tifex  maximns,  and  was  the  fint  plebeian  vIm 
ever  filled  that  office  (Li v.  EpitL  xriiL),  altboosh, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  SempraiiiiJ 
Sophua,  and  o^er  plebeians,  had  been  pontificck 
(LdT.  X.  9.)  In  B.  c  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  order  lo 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  ooa* 
aula  from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  sboitlj 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanoed  age  (Cic;  de  SemL 
6),  for,  in  Lir.  £^  xix.,  Csealins  MeteOni  is 
named  as  pontilex  ma-giwig*, 

Conmcanius  was  a  reraariuble  man.    He  Uved 
on  tenns  of  strict  friendship  with  M*.  Curias  mi 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.     He  was « 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practitiil 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  be  «ai 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  tirao. 
That  philosophy  which  phu:ed  the  highest  good  ia 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curios,  vished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  PyrTfana  and  the  Ssm- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  ita  precepts.    Hf 
was  a  manly  orator ;  h»  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  aa  well  as  in  peaee,  and  he  hsd 
great  influence  in  the  senate  aa  well  as  in  the  pub- 
Uc  assembly.  (Cic  ds  Ortd.  m,  33.)    Cicero,  who 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greataesa  vai 
owing  to  a  special  PreTidenoe.    (De  NaL  Ik».  iL 
66.)    To  the  highest  aoquirementa  of  a  politician 
he   united  profound  knowledge  of  pontificsl  sod 
civfl  kw.     Pomponiua  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  21  §  38) 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  b* 
gave  many  oral  opiniona,  which  were  handed  dowv 
to  remembrsnce  by  legal  tradition.    Cicero  isyi, 
that  the  Pontificnm  Commentarii  afforded  proof  of 
his  surpassing  abilities  {BrmL  14) ;  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  Legibus  (iL  21),  he  dtea  one  of  bis  mesio- 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragments  is  preflrred 
by  Pliny.   (H,  N,  viii.  51.  s.  77.)    It  nicht  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  m  Seneca  {£^  114),  thst 
writings  of  Coruneanius  were  extant  in  bis  tiiso, 
for  he  there  ridicnlea  the  affectation  of  orstoiii 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Ciassas  and  Cui» 
too  modem,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  Ii 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  CoruncaniuSi 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Cnruocniitt  ^ 
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Pomponinft  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  8.  §  35),  wMch  has 
given  occauon  to  modi  eontroveny.  He  sayt 
that  ConixiGaiiiitt  was  the  fint  who  publicly  pro- 
feised  law,  rinee,  before  his  time,  jurifta  en- 
deaTOUied  to  conceal  the  jas  dvile,  and  gare  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  adyice.  The  statement  as  to  the  eaily  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fiibuloos  (Puchta,  InttHuticmen^  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  teehnicsl  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schroder  (in  H  ugo^s  Oi^  Afo^.  t.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanins  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
cUents.  He  further  thinks  that  Goruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  passagei  which  pro?e  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic  BruL  89,  de  Aimc  1,  ds  L«g,  I  A^  deQf.il 
13.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Goruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  pli- 
beians  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  fovour 
with  Hugo  {R,  R,  G\  p.  460)  and  Zimmem  (A. 
R.  G.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  rery  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponins  must  hare  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pnpils ;  snd,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  B.  c.  2^8  as 
ambaBsadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  die  Rebus  lllyr,  7 ;  Polyb.  ii.  8 ; 
Piin.  H.  N,  xxziv.  6.)  By  Poly  bins  they  are 
called  Caius  and  Lucius ;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
canius, are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist*s  name. 

(Rutilius,  ViUte  JClorum^  c.  5 ;  Heineccius, 
Hut,Jur,  Cm.  §  118;  Schweppe,  R.R.G,  §  127; 
L.  A.  WUrffei,  Epi$t.  de  Tu  Coruncnmo,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.  G.1 

CORVUS,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvns.     [See  below.  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aquillius  Cor V us,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vL  4.) 

2.  M.  Valsrius  Coavua,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  bom  about  b.c.  371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  b.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Oauls.    His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  abtained  the 
surname  of  *^  Corvus,**  or  **  Raven,**  is,  like  ninny 
other  of  the  achievements,  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  foble.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  siae  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consoit  of  the  consul,  and  as  lie  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  fiice  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en 
tirely  defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate* 
fill  people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty- three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  &  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  GelL  ix.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5;  Eutropu  iL  6.) 

In  B.  c.  346  CorvuB  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  NaL  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Conrus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossns  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvua  was  already  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
very  first  genaals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popidarity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  meet  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaums 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begtm  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  witli  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Decius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  nnuthei 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Sucssula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  &ct  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  viL  28 — 39 ;  Appian, 
Sarnn,  I.) 
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In  the  jear  following;*  a.  c  842,  Conmi  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mntiny  of 
the  anny.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  snrroonding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Rcme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Comis  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  fiiTourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
grantai  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  lawsw  Another 
accoxut,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  viL 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c.  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regnlus,  since  the  Sidict- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Gales,  and  the 
senate  «ras  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  genersl  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations.  Cales  was  taken  by  stonn,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.   (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  B.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  inteirex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  b.  & 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  «ras  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  thia 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  cnrule  dig* 
nities  twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  fi.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  «ras  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  Und.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  **  justitium**  or  universal  cessa* 
tion  from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3-5.) 

In  n.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  tiflle  with  Q.  Amieias  I^UB.  The  itstr 
of  affiun  at  home  rather  than  those  ahcoid  M  is 
his  election  this  year.  There  ranat  have  been  k- 
vere  straggles  between  the  two  orden  far  mmt 

time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likeiy  to  briag  aistim 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  oen- 
sulship  the  Ogulnian  law  was  paved,  by  vbidi 
the  colleges  of  pontifib  and  angurs  wece  thn>«s 
open  to  &e  plebeians.  The  cooaul  himself  reoev- 
ed  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecti]^  the  ligbt  of 
appeal  (pro9oeatio)  to  the  people,  and  feadoedit 
more  certain  to  be  observed  hj  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  traaignBied 
it,  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  B,  a  299  Corvus  was  elected  conral  s  nxtk 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlina  Torquatus,  who  M 
been  killed  by  a  foil  from  his  horse  while  engsged 
in  the  iBtmacan  war.  The  death  of  so  great  • 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attendnig  it, 
induced  the  people  unantmoualy  to  appcnnt  Covu 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etiuacsns,  who  hid 
been  elated  by  the  death  cf  Torquatua,  no  sooaer 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  thev  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  be  pro* 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle,  althoi^  he  set  wbote 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  pnUie  life ; 
but  he  lived  neariy  thirty  years  longer,  and  resell- 
ed  the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  he^th  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  ia  frequently  r^ 
ferred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  taaofot- 
able  example  of  the  fovours  of  fortune.  He  mi 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  Uie 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  m 
Pyirhua  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominioD  of 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  Ht 
died  about  b.  a  217,  seven  years  befiue  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic^ 
SemcL  17 ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  Plin.  H.  S, 
viL  48.  s.  49 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvos  was  erected  bf 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  itstasi 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes.  (GelL  is.  U  i 
comp.  Suet  Avg.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valkhius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maxivus  Cos* 
VINU8,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  oonsal 
with  Q.  Caedicios  Noctua  in  B«  c.  28^ ;  but  kii 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.     [Cabmri  and  Ctmlb.] 

CORY'CIA  {KtepwcUi  or  Ka^pwelsX,  a  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycoma  or 
Lycoreus,  and  firom  whom  the  Corydan  cave  is 
mount  Pamassiu  was  believed  to  have  derived  iti 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  plural, 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistufc 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii  710 }  Ov.  Met  I  320,  Heroid. 
XX.  221.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYDUS  (Kifw^os\  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  stadia 
from  Corone,  on  the  se»-coast.  (Pans.  iv.  ^*  § 
4,  &c)  [U  S.] 

CO'RYLAS.     [CoTYS,  No.  1.] 

CORYPUAEA  (Kopi^a),  the  goddesi  vbo 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  sumaine  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  oount 
Coryphaeon,  near  Epidaums.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.; 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  so  epi- 
thet to  Zeus.     (Paus.  ii  4.  g  5.)  [L.  &J 

CORYPHA'SIA  (Kopi^^mrCa),  a  surasffie  et 
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Athena,  deriired  from  the  fvooioittofy  of  Coryph*- 
■ion,  on  Which  the  had  a  Mnetoary.  (l*l»u.  hr. 
86.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (K«fu«BAX(a),  a  inrname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  ieatiTBl  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  hoy*  w«re  canied  into  her  sane- 
tnary.  (Athen.  iy.  p.  189.)  [L.  S.] 

CC/RYTHUS  (K<fpiieof).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  hneband  of  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlae,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother 
of  .launs  and  Dardanoi.  He  is  described  aa  king 
of  Tuicia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Ccrythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Senr.  ad  Am.  iii.  167,  Tii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loTed 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  fiither.  (Partben.  EroL  84.) 
According  to  other  tiaditiona,  Oenone  made  nse  of 
him  for  Uie  purpoee  of  proToking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NarraL  22  ;  Tceta.  ad  Ljfcopk  67.) 
Others  again  call  Corythua  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  CreL  t.  5J)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  thia  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii  p.  811 ;  Ov.  MtL  t.  125,  xiL  290 ;  Paus. 
L  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCO'NIA  QBNS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
this  gens  are  fiist  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honoun  of  the 
consulship :  the  fint  who  held  a  corule  office  was 
M.  Coseonius,  pnetor  in  a.  c.  135.   [CoaooNiva] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  CcMooNiua,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Qninctilius 
Varna,  fell  in  the  battlo  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Oanla,  b.  o.  203.  {lAw.  aizz. 
18.) 

2.  M.  CoscoNiua,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, pnetor  in  b.  &  136^  fivnght  toceessfully 
with  the  Scoidisci  in  Thiaoe.   (Ut.  .^mL  56.) 

8.  C  CoMOONiua,  pnetor  in  the  Social  war, 
a  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  eommand  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Liry 
(JS^  75)  Coseonius  and  LnoeeinB  defeated  the 
Somnites  in  battle,  slew  Marina  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy*s  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C,  I  52)  says,  that  CosconiuB  burnt  SaUi- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  anny  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Coseonius 
and  obliged  him  to  foil  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batitts,  ue  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
eonius, defeated  with  a  kiss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Coseonius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Venusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poediculi  in  two  days.  Most  modem  commentar 
ton  identify  Bgnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  hss  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  App,  L  c) ;  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  difierent  battles. 

The  above-named  Coseonius  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  C.  Coseonius  who  vras  sent  into 
IHyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c 
78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  alter  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  tiie  end  of  two  yean*  time. 
(Eutrop.  vL  4 ;  Oroa.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Ckh 
nLSSA 

i.  d  CoaooNioa  Calidianua,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  ontor  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic  BrtU,  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  CosooNiua,  praetor  m  b.  g  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  oommissionen  appointed 
in  a  c  59  to  cany,  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cioero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdrew  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  SniL  14,  ta  Falta.  5 ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  $  8;  Cic.  odAtLn.  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
QuintiL  xii.  I.  §  16.) 

6.  C  CosooNXus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a  & 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
niua,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  d  the  judioes  in  the 
foHowing  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Coseonius  some  beatiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Coseonius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutareh  states,  that  Coseonius  and  Qalba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  renk,  were  murdered  by  Cafr> 
sar*s  soldien  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  a  c  47 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Coseonius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  pnwtor.  (Cic.  m  VaiuL  7^ad  Q,  lY, 
ii.  6 ;  Pint  Oms.  51 ;  oomp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 

7.  CoacoNiua,  a  writer  of  Epignuns  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  e^grams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  huidled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii  77,  iii  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Po€tarmn  Laim- 
ormm  RdiqmaiB^  p.  249,  &c.) 

Yarn  speaks  (L.  L,  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  MUUer)  of  a 
Coseonius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  **Aetiones,**  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 


It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following .  coin  refen.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Coac.  M.  p., 
and  on  the  reverse  Man  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Coseonius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  aa  we  find  that 
they  were  censon  in  a  a  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhei  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  reUted  by  Polyaenus.  (SlraUig* 
vii  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kocitas)^  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St.  Damianus,  with  whose 
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name  his  own  u  oonvtantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  porticolars  of  their  liirea  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserred  by  Anialdus  Vil- 
lanovanus  (AniidoL  p.  453,  in  Operot  ed.  Basil. 
1585),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  BtUl 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churehes  on  the  27th  of  September.  {Ada 
SoMt^  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  4*28;  Bomer,  Db  Cotma  ei 
Dam, . .  Commemtaiia,  Hehnest  1751, 4to.;  Fabric. 
BUd.  Gr.  vol.  iz.  p.  68,  xiiL  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzovius, 
NomeudoUor  Scmetormm  ProfuaAomt  Mtdicorwn; 
C^arpsovius,  J>e  Mtdku  db  Eodaia  pro  Sanetk 
ktbUtt.)  [W.  A-  G.] 

COSMAS  (Kofffiaf),  of  Jsruhalbm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
aiid  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  chureh,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  /xcA^iSo'f.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (ix^paats)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  ^em  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Ga]landi*9  BibUotk,  Pairunu  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Suid.  «.  v. 
'IflMtynff  6  AafiairK¥iv6s  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii.  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kotr/ios),  commonly  called  Indicx>- 
PLBU8TB8  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  D.  535.  In  eariy  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
thui  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerre  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  u  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he.  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifer 
nous  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  is  his  TawoypaKl>ia  Xpur- 
Tioyunf,  ^  Topograph ia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,*'  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surfece. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
lire  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain  ^ 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  infonnation  it  contains.  Its  author 
daaciibea  m  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situar 
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tion  of  oonntriea,  the  manners  of  thdr  people,  tbetf 
modes  of  commndal  intinoeane,  the  tatun  sod 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  maaj  oiker 
particnlan  of  a  like  kind,  whidi  serve  to  tbiev 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustcations,  vliidi 
are  for  from  bong  methodically  airanged,  tooi^ 
upon  subjects  the  most  divene.  He  speaks,  fo 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Iscsefitei  paned 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  gannents  in  die  wiUer- 
ness,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  cputle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Loid,  the  rik  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistka,  Egyptian  hieroglT- 
phica,  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  tkeir 
bishops,  priests,  &c.  But  the  most  enriou  sod 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  infonnation  lelsti* 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  wbkb 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adolile,  eonr 
sisting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  oonaecnied 
to  Man,  with  the  images  of  Heresies  and  McrcorT 
sculptured  upon  it  On  every  aide  of  this  momh 
ment  Greek  lettera  were  written,  and  an  sniple 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gcDe> 
rally  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  XL  Euogetes  (s.  c 
247-22*2).  This  was  oomed  by  Comas,  snd  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  tne  second  book  of  tbe 
Topoarapkjf.  It  appears,  however,  fiom  the  n- 
searehes  of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmaa  has  made  tn 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  whik  ^ 
fint  part  refen  to  Ptolemy  Eoeigetes,  the  secoai 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  oonqnau 
are  commemorated  on  the  inaoiption.  The  sntbor 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  iUustistioD  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  taUes.  We  isett 
too  wiUi  several  passages  from  writings  of  tke 
fiithen  now  lost,  and  frsgments  of  episdes,  eipe 
ciallr  from  Athanasins. 

Phothxs  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  prodockion  vitk- 
out  mentioning  the  writer^  name,  probably  becsosi 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  Iudl  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpurrttaanm  f^»y 
*'  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateodtom  f 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  ChristiaM 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  becaase  the  &^ 
part  of  the  work  treats  <^  tiie  tabemacie  of  Mom 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  Tbe 
same  writer  affinns,  that  many  of  Cosmas*s  Bsm- 
tives  are  fabulous.  The  mcmk,  however,  rdatn 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  foBiiisL 
So  for  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or  cjevstios, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  sisi 
at  pompous  or  polished  phrsseology ;  and  in  ssTeni 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  his  mode  of 
expression  is  homely  and  inel^ant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  dxffinent  times.  At 
fint  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  conseqncnoe 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remsinisf 
seven  at  difierent  periods,  enhuging,  oonectiiig. 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe- 
rical. This  accounts  for  the  loiter  and  shcoicr 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  maaascnpt 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  fint  puUished  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  fetm.  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
c«ntur>%  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Cbtfectio  Ncm 
Patrum  ei  Serifitorwn  Gnmoancm^  foL,  Paris,  170^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346,  to  which  the  editor  pcefiie« 
an  able  and  learned  prefoce.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BiUiaA»»  y^^ 
Patrum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Yen.  \1^  voL  ix. 
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We  lesrn  from  CotniM  himaeli^  that  he  com- 
poted  a  Umvenal  Cotmograpk^  as  also  A^ronomi- 
eal  tables^  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  were 
described.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
PmIum.  These  are  now  lost.  Leo  Allatius  thinks 
that  he  vrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandiinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  hurgelj  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.  (Muntfaucon, 
Nova  Ooitedio  Pair,  et  Seriphr,  Graecor.  toI.  ii. ; 
Cave,  HuUxna  LUeraria,  voL  L  pp.  £15-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 

COSMAS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
C0RMA8  Maoutir,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  raagister  o^omm  under  Romanus  Senior ; 
although  lUis,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopnlus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann^s  Thesaurus,  is 
iDcHned  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name. In  Leunelarius  {J,  O.  R.  iL  pp.  166, 167) 
are  two  teniaUiae  {^^i)  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  autboriaed 
by  Romanus  to  firame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appean  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  lawa  Hence  Assemani  (BiU.  Jur, 
Orient,  lib.  il  c.  29,  pp.  582—^84)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  at  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  vear  of  Romanua 
Senior  (a.  n.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  ixKoyii^ 
vdftMf  rmv  h  hnr6ti^  dicTtBtfiinnf,  (Lambedus, 
Gommemi,  m  BibL  Vmdob.  vL  p.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
HitU  J.Q.R.%  S7.)  The  pre&ce  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  {6  irp6x**f09 
t4fu>9^  Heidelb.  1837).  Cedrenui  (m  ContUmimo 
€t  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  aa  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  drmni,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romaica  of 
Magister  {td  'Potfjuwcii  rou  Vtaylarpov  KeyofUra), 
and  Jac.  Oodefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Graeco-Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Hannenopulus  to  be  Eustathins 
Patricius  Romanus.  (Reis,  ad  Hartnenop,  m  Mmrm, 
Tkei.  viiL  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  Pohl,  ad 
Saarea.  NctiL  BaaU.  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hiti,  Jur,  (?.  A.  §  41.)      [J.  T.  G.J 

COSMAS  (Koa^Ms),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunches  AntdedOy  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen*s  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Anab,  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Coaai as 
iNoiooPLSUSTia,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  JxausA- 
LSM,  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

COSROES,kingof  Parthia.  [AiiSACWiXXV.J 

CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.     [SassanidalJ 

COSSrNIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fiunily 
which  ciune  from  Tibnr.  None  of  its  members 
>ver  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 

1    L.  C01HUNIU8,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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ficmnchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (C*c.  pro  Balb, 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Variiiius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  sgainst 
Spartacus,  B.  c.  73.  (PluL  CWuv.  9.) 

2.  L.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  kuight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  b.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic.  ad  /ftt.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  aJ  Fum,  xiii. 
23 ;  Varr.  i?.  A.  iu  1 ;  Cic.  ad  AO.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero*s,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  fnend.   (Plin.  H,  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  femily  of  tiie 
Cornelia  gens.  This  femily  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifUi  century  before  the  Christian 
aem,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
**  Cossus**  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  femily  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginensea  were 
probably  one  femily  originally,  for  at  fi»t  both 
these  surnames  are  wiited,  as  for  instance,  iu  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  MalugiiienMS,  consul 
in  &  c.  485.  [MALUuiNaN8is.J  Afterwurd», 
however,  the  Com!  and  Malugiuenses  became  two 
separate  fHUiilies. 

1.   SkR.  CORNBLIUS  M.  p.  L.  N.  C088U8,  01)6  of 

the  three  consular  tribunes  in  &  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Died.  xii. 
53 ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  SsB.  CoRNKLius  (M.  P.  L.  N.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cinciniutus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
wnsular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entnuted  with 
the  care  of  the  citv,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  VeiL  But  the 
Utter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  AemUius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veil,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
uius  was  slaiiu  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  B.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
nus, who  is  said  to  nave  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particuLir  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus*  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir,  Itt,  25.J 
In  dedioiting  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  title  of  connil,  either  on  aeoonnt  of  hie  haTing 
(AM  that  disnity  or  in  consideration  of  his  h<rfding 
at  the  time  &e  consular  tribunate.  (Li^.  ir.  19, 20, 
80—82;  PluL  HonmL  16,  MarcdL  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii  Ik  458,  &C. ;  Propert  vt.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gires 
quite  a  different  account.) 

8.  P.  CoRNXLius  A.  p.  P.  N.  Coflsua,  eonsnhr 
tribune  in  a.  c.  4 15.  (Liy.  it.  49;  Diod.  ziii.  84.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornklius  a.  p.  M.  n.  Coasua,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  a  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Mediillinus  II.,  the  rear  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (LIt.  iv.  49,  54 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  88.) 

5.  A.  CoRNVLiVR  A.  p.  M.  N.  Comufi,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  b.  c.  418  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus.  (Liv.  it.  51 ;  Diod.  ziii.  48.) 

6.  P.  CoRKiLius  A.  p.  M.  N.  CoMVB,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  oonsuhir  tribune  in  b.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  ir.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiu.  104.) 

7.    P.  CORNKLIUS  M.  V.  L.  N.  RUTILUS  CoSSITS, 

dictator  in  b.  a  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  8000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  a.  a  406.  (Lit.  iy.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Curnbliu8  P.  p.  A.  n.  Cotsus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  chaige  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossos  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.  c.  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  CoRNSLius  MALUGiNXNsn  C088UB,  Con- 
sular tribune  b.  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  398  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  Uie  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fln- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stmd.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fattu) 

10.  A.  CoRNSLius  CosstTS,  WRS  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  &  385,  partly  on  account  of  the'Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Moiilius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hemic! 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  wison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11-16.) 

11.  .^  Ck>RNBLruR  Cossus,  oonsukr  tribune  in 
a  c.  869,  and  a  second  time  in  867,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Lidnian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi  86,  42.) 

12.  A.  CoRNBLius  Cosaus  Arvina.  [AAVINA.] 
COSSUTIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  fiuuily,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet  Qua,  1.) 
COSSU'TIA  OENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 
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fSofs.  1 ),  never  attained  to  uy  importastt.  hs 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero^  UKOtioD  i  th 
Gwsirfumae  kimlac,  near  Caesens,  in  Gsilii  Ciat^ 
pina  (ad  Fum,  zvi.  27),  that  the  CoMtn  om 
originally  from  that  place.  Ob  coins  of  tka  gca 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridimm  ssd  SMa, 
but  none  occur  in  histny. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [C^smb««, 
a.] 

M.  COSSU'TIUS,a  Roman  knight,  sms^ 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  \M 
in  Sicily  during  the  administntioB  of  Vcnei,«l 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Ge.  Firr.  ii. 
22,80.) 

COSSU'TIUS,  a  Roman  aichiteet,  Vriis  iM 
at  the  expense  of  Antioehns  Epiphncs  of  Sjis 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens  at  AtheBi,akoi 
B.  c.  1 68,  in  the  most  magnificent  Cocintkia  ftjk 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  feiai,  vbid 
had  been  deprived  of  iu  pillan  by  SsBs,  « 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Ptmf.  m ;  LK> 
xli.  20;  VeU.  PaL  i.  10  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  5H<>; 
Stiab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxzvl  5;  Jao^ 
ifmoAiLii.  p.249;  Bdckh,  Cbrp. /aier.  L  a  3(1 
863w)  [LU.) 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Dadana,  who  v»  (» 
qnered  in  the  reign  of  Augustas  by  Itftss 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  8.  1&)  He  iw» 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  theGcte.1: 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Aogoitsi  ^ 
trothed  his  daughter  Julia,  and  whoie  to^ 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (Soet  iif 
68  ) 

Q.  COTIUS  sumamed  ACHILLES  <■  » 
count  of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  k^^ 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Maoedonicus  in  his  cssp^ 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.G.  143,siid  ^ 
tinguished  himself  by  skying  two  of  the  mmj  ^ 
single  combat.     (Val.  Max.  iii.  2L  §21.) 

COTTA,    AURE'LIUS.       1.  C  Arwun 
CoTTA,  was  consul  in  &  a  252,  with  P.  So^ 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  «tf  ■ 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginiana  widi  greet  mtt» 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Hwn> 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  nao^  ^ 
the  Carthaginians.    Aiterwarda  Cotta  bonon< 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  thcsaviQ 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  wM  • 
Lipara,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  ts  kii  r 
bune,  Q.  Cassius,  with  the  expresa  oida  wft  t( 
engage  in  a  bottle ;  but,  daring  the  abseacf  ^ 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstandmg  alloved  Us> 
self  to  be  .dmwn  into  an  engagement,  is  vUi 
many  Romans  were  killed.    On  being  inlKtw^  < 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Liparv,  besieged  sod  oci 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  swoid,  vi 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.    C<o 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  disci^ine  v^  ^ 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  whidi  se^^ 
ii  stances  are   on  record.     During  the  ws*  * 
Lipaia  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Auieliiis  F«^ 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  <<  * 
common  soldier,  because  through  faia  fralt  ■  ^ 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  coBseqeoKt  h 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hin&<^ 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  during  the  stn 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigoar  t0«sr:i 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  coasei^*' 
(Frontin.  Straieg.  iv.  1.  §  22.)    At  tlie  dose  «f  i^ 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Vaxihapa^ 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  ceniahki 
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a  iMond  time,  tofucther  with  his  forawr  cuUcflgne, 
P.  Serviliui  Oemiua»,  and  aguin  fought  in  Sicily 
Mtainst  the  Cmthiigiuiaits.  Carthalo  in  vain  en> 
deavoored  to  make  a  diTenion  bj  attacking  the 
coasta  of  Italy  ;  but  further  particulan  are  not 
known  about  hiuu  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oroa. 
iv.  9 ;  Cic.  Aead,  iL  26  ;  Frontin.  Strattg,  it.  1. 
§  31 ;  VaL  Max.  il  7.  §  4  ;  Faat  Capit) 

2.  M.  AuasLius  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
&  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Cku- 
diut  Pulcher.  Nine  yean  Uter,  b.  c  20i,  he  waa 
appointed  dMemvir  maeronam^  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponiua  Matho.  The  year  after  thia  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  sufier  from 
the  inroads  of  the  MacedonianSp  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  uiged  the 
n<>c«saity  of  proceeding  with  eneigy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  a.  c.  201,  as  decemoir  McrarMn,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Ola* 
brio.  (Liv.  xxiiL  30,  xxt.  22,  zxiz.  38,  xzx.26, 
42,  zxxl3,5,  50.) 

3.  C.  AuRKLiua  CoTTA,  was  praetor  urbanus, 
in  B.  c.  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpidus 
Galba.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boians,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Ilamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  prMtor,  L. 
Furius  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  Uurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  witn  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  d  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxL  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49 ;  Zonar.  U.  15  ;  Ores.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  M.  AuKHLiVB  CoTTA,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  &  c.  ]  89,  during  ue  war  against 
Antiochus.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
bassadors  of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affiurs 
in  the  East.   (Liv.  xxxviL  52.) 

5.  L.  AuRBLius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  b.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  {^nst  the  Ligurians.    (Uv.  xl.  27«) 

6.  L.  AuHSLiua  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  &  a  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  offioe  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  b.c.  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicins  Oidbo,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  waa  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aemilianns  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
ahould  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  waa  aoooi^dinglT  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul F'tbius  Maximus  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
though he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
)us  Macedonicns.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  vderaior,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
numagiBg  his  own  affiurs.  (Yal.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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5.  §  4,  viii.  1.  §  1 1  ;  Cic  pro  Afurfm*  28,proFoiit 
13,  BnU.  21,  Divm  m  Caeeii,  2J  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
66.) 

7.  L.  AuRKLius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  B.a  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius.  who 
was  tnen  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opii- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
tiirown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Manus, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut.  Mar.  4  ;  Cic  del^,  iii.  I7jj  From 
Appian  {lUyr,  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  0>tta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  fiirther. 

8.  L.  AuHKLiUB  Co'iTik,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  a»c  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C. 
NorbanuSb  When  the  hist  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interiere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (Umylumjm  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  oflice  ol  pxaetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic^  tU 
Orai.  ii.  47,  iii.  U,  12,  Urut,  36,  74). 

9.  C.  AuRSLius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
bom  in  a  c.  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  Ha 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M«  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  c  91  ;  and  in  the  same  year  ha 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
chums  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  tha 
year  b.  a  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa^ 
vius.  In  that  year  he  excited  the  hostility  of  tha 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  Uie  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  whkh 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain*  (Cic.  Fragm, 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon.; 
Sallust,  Hist,  Fragm,  p.  210,  ed.  Oerlach.).  A 
Ua  de  judicm  privatis  of  Cotta  is  likewiie  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  [Fnupn,  Com.  p.448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  luso  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
oflice  he  obtained  Oaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it*  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  tha 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  ha 
had  received  man  v  years  before  burst  open,  in  can- 
sequence  of  which  he  died  the  same  qay.    Cottg 
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dm; ;  h«  i*  ptao»d  b;  the  nde  of  P.  Snlpidiu  and 

aplnion  of  him.     Ci»rt>,wh»  U  an  eariy  pniod  of 
hi)  life,  and  when  Sulla  itill  had  the  power  in  hi* 
faanda,  pleaded  the  caae  of  a  woman  of  Amlinm 

COTTA. 

P.  Anlronin.  P«rtn,  fonwd  a  plan  with  CriTrnttt 

Tfaii  conipiiacT  howocr  wu  dimiend  ini  Cw- 
iralnL      The'jiw  after  hi.  nniolihip.  i-i^d. 
Colu  *■*  cniior,  bat  he  and  hit  nlb^v  iMr 

;  fait  ugaraenti  wen 
xmnd,  but  calm  and  dry,  uid  hia  omtorf  wi 
(ahlimr  oi  Bnimaled.  We  iiill  poueaa  a  t| 
of  it  among  the  fregmenta  of  Sidliiit'i  Hittonae. 
He  appar*  u>  have  occupied  himtelf  ajao  with  tht 
itudy  of  philoaophj,  for  Cicero  intnducea  him  ai 

in  the  third  book  of  the  ■•  Ue  Nalora  IVoram,' 
41  maintaining  ibe  aoM  of  the  Academic*.  (Cic 
di  OnL  L  7,  ii.  S3,  iiL  3,  B,  BnU.  ifl,  f-S,  B6, 
RB.  M,  Oral.  30,  33,  ad  All.  lii.  20,  n  l^rr.  i. 
AO,  iii.  7,  lb  Lig-  Agr.  iL  2-2,  n  I'iiom.  26  ;  Sal- 
lual.  HiiL  FroffwL  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Qerl  ;  Appian, 
di  B.C.  i.  37.  Compare  Mejer,  Fragm.  Oral. 
Horn.  p.  338.  Ac.  3nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  AuHILiUI  CoTTA,  ■  brother  of  No.  9, 
wit  cntuul  in  B.C  74i  together  with  L.  Liciniu 
LneuJlu*.  In  thii  jrear  the  war  agnfhit  Mithri- 
dalM  broke  ant  again,  and  while  the  condoet  of  il 
waaenlnuivdto  Melelliu,  Cottaobtainnl  Bithrnia 
fcr  hii  pmTince,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pio- 
ponlia.  When  Mitfaridatei  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  fail  omiv,  Coita  rctre&t«d  to  Chalcedon,  in  tha 
port  of  which  hii  6eet  wan  itatioDed.  In  the 
Deighbourfaood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  wai  fbngbt,  in 
which  Cotta  wai  not  onlj  defeated  and  obliged  to 
lake  refuge  within  the  walii  of  Chakedon,  bat  hat 
hii  whole  fleet  of  liitf-fDur  nlL  Mithridatei, 
•ho  had  to  dinct  hii  attention  toward!  another 
qnarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  Daring  thii  laiu- 
paign  Cotta  diimiued  fait  quuitor,  P.  Oppini, 
'    m  he  iiupccted  of  being  bribed  b;  the  eaen; 


in  Bgainit  Op- 
•"irward. 


and  plotiJne  againtt  him.  On  hi 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accui 
[Una,  who  wu  defended  bj  Cicero. 
Cotta  himaelf  wu  charged  by  C.  Curt» 
been  guilty  of  eitnttion  in  hiiproiincc  of  Bithynia, 
and  naa  condemned.  Hiiaon,  M.  AnrdiuiCotta, 
took  rnenge  for  thia  faoalility  of  Carbo  towarda 
fail  bther,  by  accuiing  Carba  of  the  buuo  crime, 
on  the  very  Muna  day  that  he  ( M.  Cotta)  aaamned 
tfae  manly  gown.  {Ut.  EpO.  93  ;  Eutrop.  ri.  S; 
Sail  fh^  Hid.  lib.  ir. ;  Akod.  n  Oond.  p.  Gl ; 
Plot.  LtcmU.  S,  6.  Bj  Cic.  ia  Vtrr.  ..  IS,  p™ 
MuTfa,  \\  pro  Opp,  Fnu/nL  p-  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Can  iiirL  23  ;  Appian,  .UilArW.  7 1 ;  VaL 
Maa.  T.  4.  g  4-) 

■  ■     '      ■  a  Cotta.  a  btothi       "  "' 


d  10.  ■ 


c  70,  in 


ilebrated  law  {Itr  Aiirr!iaj*iiieiaria), 
wliicfa  entnuled  thp  judicia  to  courti  coniisting  of 
aenalon,  eqiiitea,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  Tbe 
■lain  object  of  tbii  law  wsi  to  deprive  the  lenaton 
af  tbeir  eiclasve  nghl  to  act  aa  judicea.  and  to 
allow  other  parte  of  Uie  Roioan  itate  a  ihare  in  the 
judicial    fanctioni,  for  which    reaiwn    the   law  ia 


iaila  and  P.  Am 
coniali  elect  ior  ttie  year  b.  c  6fi,  but  both  wen 
arcuiied  by  L.  Aaieliui  Cotta  and  L.  Maoliui  Tor 
■lUBiui  of  atnbitiu ;  they  were  convicted  and  Ihei 
accuH'n  woe  elected  coninli  in  their  ilead.  Ni 
•ooiier  had  they  entered  upon  th'ir  conndihlp,  thai 


the  detaila  opou  »! 
lenate  Cotta  had  taken  a  pan,  he  jrtymimr 
p/imlio  for  Cicero  ^  ai>d  fac  alWwardi  thfvtd  at 
nms  friendihip  fiir  the  nnfortimate  enwr,  u  h 
wa«  the  fiiit  to  bring  forward  in  the  Kmu  i  v 
lioD  for  the  recall  of  Cicem  from  hi>  uile.    IM- 

CotlB  belongnl  u  the  parlr  ■( 


r.  whoH 


lotfaei  Aur 


ored  that  Cotta,  >hii  ika 
idecjinvir,  woold  ^tvpott  ii 
ine  lenale  to  corner  npnn  Caeai  the  title  il  ii*  : 
aince  it  wu  written  in  the  lilvi  btala  thD  Ik 
Parthtana,  againul  whom  Caeaar  ni  fapisf 
war,  conld  he  conqaercd  only  by  a  king.  Ab( 
the  murder  of  Caror,  Cotta  rarely  attodd  ■■k 
meeting!  of  the  lenate  from  a  feeUag  of  i^t- 
He  ia  pniaed  by  Cicero  ai  a  man  of  gnU  uH 
and  of  the  higheit  prndcnce.  <Aicoil  ■  Ctnr. 
pp.  «4,  67,  78,  Ac ;  Cic  ™ /"boa.  IB.  kVm.i 
71,  a  f.  and.  7,  d»  £n/.  Agr.  ii  17,  ■  0^ 
iii.  8,  Paip.  iL  6,  pro  bom.  2B,  32,  f  Sit 
34,  ad  AU.  xii.  21,  dt  Lr^.  iii.  19,  ad  Aa.T. 
•i;  Suet.  Cart.  79;  Liv.  £^  97;  ViL  At 
ii.  Ml  Com,  Nep.  Auic  4;  Plal.Cfc.27.  Cm 
On-lli,  OwiB.  TWtii.  p.  90.) 

12.  AuBuiua  Cotta  MsaaaLLtNin,  •■ 
of  (he  orator  Menalla,  who  waa  adoplfd  B* 
tbe  Aurelia  gena.  In  the  reign  of  lUoiiv  ni 
whom  ke  wai  on  tenni  of  intimacy,  be  aeir  )nt 
aelf  natnriBva  tor  tfaa  gralaitooa  haiiimeii  ui  » 
moaitj  with  which  he  acted  on  aevetal  occwB 

'aitriooa  aenatora  in  a.d.  32,  for  haviiif;  tylu- 
liuopectfnllj  of  Tibetiui;  but  the  enpemba 
elf  icnt  a  written  defence  to  the  eenate,  •bi.im 
oumo  procured  hii  acquittal  TVitui  efaanti«i" 
Lim  ai  ma&iJn  qmidgvL,  trd  rgfmt  ci  hjw»  d  T' 
!.^;ilioBi/iu«i,  (Plin.  H  W.  i.27;TaeiLj)«.n 
I2,iv.  20,  T.  3,  vi.  5.&e.) 
Un  GOina  of  the  Aanlia  gem  we  find  the  aW 

of  H.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  faul  tfaere  an  ao  mst 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  pnerdin 
peraona  Of  tfae  two  coina  annexed  the  ohmw  4 
tbe  former  reprearata  the  head  of  Pallai,  the  r^ 
vene  Hercolei  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  cectun^ 
the  obteree  of  the  latter  rrpreaetita  the  htad  >< 
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Vulcan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
eagle  stnndiug  on  •  thanderbolt.  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULE'IUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  .Tnlius  Caesar  in  OauK 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  b.  c  54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Oaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  grent 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winte^quarterft,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
ronea,  caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  mora  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Oauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sal/' fill*,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Oauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  fiice  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Oauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B.  G.  ii.  ]  1,  V.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6 ; 
Sneton.  Cbet.  25 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  150 ;  Florus, 
iii.  10;  Etttrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  &] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  kniffhts,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Donnas  w  ^ing  of  seve- 
ral Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  ^uxa,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
h  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tius, and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmittod  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prime,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(An)m.  Marc.  xv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
//.  /V.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Caaa.  Ix.  24  ;  Suet.  iWer,  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Caa.  5, 
/'Jpit.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

COn'YLA,  L.  VA'RH^S,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  lie  was  probably  aedile  in  B.<:.  44,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  year  u  man  of  aediiician 
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rank.  When  Antonv  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.C.  43,  he  sent  Cotyia  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  aner  his  defimt 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Ganl, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  Uter  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyia  with  the  command  of  the  l^ons, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Oaul.  (Cic  PkUipp*  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  1 1,  xiii.  12  ;  Plut  AnL  18,  who  calk 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (K<Jrw  or  Korwrrs^),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Did.  of  Ant.  9.  v. ),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  lator  times  her  wonhip  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  /ScCvroi,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  X.  p.  470 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  «.  «o. 
Ki^rvT,  '^viunirrnt ;  Horet  Epod.  xvii.  56 ;  Jnven. 
ii  92  i  Virg.  Caial,  v.  19;  A.  Memeke,  Qaoi'sf. 
Saau  p.  41,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (K^).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(i4iia&.  V.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Corybs.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of^the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally  of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  oflP  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  AgesUaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  be 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  hia 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  B.  c.  895.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  1.  $  S, 
&c.)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  oA 
Xen.  Hdl  I.  c.)    [Thyus.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  b.  a  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  t,  v.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  Luted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  b.  c.  364  he  appean  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possesftion  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesua, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  df 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  bis  danghten 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  pat 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  ooimtry.  (Dem. 
c,  Aristucr.  pp  663,  669,  672;  Pseudo-AristoU 
Oeeon,  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  fpkkr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  <g9, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  b.  c.  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chie^  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  <^e 
the  Cliersoncflus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king^  fiivoor. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decies 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  dtiaenship. 
(See  Thiriwalt  s  f/nvo-,  vol.  v.  p.  217  ;  JS^.  PkS, 
ad  Atk,  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  **Sitalc«B.*} 
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Tlip  (fleet  of  it  tcrUiDl*  WM  M  tn  diMOonce 
MillocyLhcs  Ihal  he  mhandorted  the  itrURgle,  wkile 
Colj'i,  having  gwncd  hii  point,  oerer  dnaiDed  of 
fullilliDg  hia  profoBni.  (Dem.  c.  Arittacr,  p,  fiA3, 
c.  Ptigd,  IS07.)  [AuTOCLU,  No.  2.]  Id  the 
nnw  jou  he  (JgoPMulf  appoaed  Krvkuxtnaa  snd 
the  otbet  nnoltBd  ntmpi  of  the  western  prnTincet. 
Here  ^ain  he  ahewed  hIa  hoalility  to  Athena, 
which  aided  with  the  icbeli.  while  anolher  molln 
with  him  for  the  coune  he  took  aeema  to  hare 
bc«i,  that  tbs  >■ 
Hellsipinit,  over  i 
•wn  Mitborltr.     H*vii 


wity,     H 

toAriohB 
poRDtlf  by  Tnnotb 


Seatiu,  ofaich 
nanea,  h*  wsa  compelled,  ip- 
eua,  to  imiae  the  ai^e  \  but  the 
town  aoon  allor  rertrlted  fnnn  Atliena  and  inh- 
milted  to  C<rtyi,  who,  banng  in  niia  tried  to  per- 
■oade  Iphicntea  to  aid  hhn  [IfhichitCii},  agun 
boQ^t  the  ierrioi  of  Charidomua,  made  him  hia 
aon-m-law,  and  pnaecated  the  war  with  hia 
uaiiUnce.  (Xen.  Ago,  il.  §  SC ;  Nep.  TitmOk. 
1 1  Dem.  di  Skid.  Lib.  p.  19S,  c  Ariilocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  67-2— 674.)  [CuAKiDBHua.]  Thii 
■|)pe«n  lo  have  oeeamd  in  b.  c  3£9,  and  in  the 
•una  year,  and  net  long  after  Pbilip'i  ac«««an, 
we  find  him  aupporting  the  el«ni»  of  the  prelendei 
Pauianiaa  to  the  Macedonian  thnme ;  but  the 
bribei  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  hii  auae. 
(Diod.  iri.2,S.)  Fol  hia  letter  to  Philip,  perhapa 
an  thi*  occaiioa,  aee  H^ieaaod.  op,  Alita.  Ti.  p. 
348.  la  B.  c  358,  he  waa  ii«aaiiuil«l  by  Py- 
thon or  Parriion  and  Heracleidea  (two  citiieiu  of 
Aenua,  a  Onek  town  in  Thrace),  whoie  bthei  he 
had  in  Bome  way  injured.  Tbe  murderen  were 
houMtred  by  tlie  Atheniaua  with  golden  cnwni 
and  the  banchlie  of  the  city.  (Atiat.  Polil.j.  10, 
•d.Bekk.  i  Dem.  e.  Jriitocr.  pp.  6i9,  662,  674 1 
Plot.  aJe.  au.  33;  Diog.  Lafrt.  iiL  46,  ii.  65.) 
Cotya,  rram  the  acconnte  we  hare  of  him,  wtu 
much  addicted  to  grou  luiuiy,  and  eapecially  to 
drunkennf  


nelty  , 


Ha 


wifv,  of  whom  he  was  jenloui,  with  ci 
ciimaliincei  of  the  moat  ihockiiig  barhiirity  ;  on  o\ 
Dcciuian  bIm  he  perauudcd  iiimaeif^  or  chote 
naKFt,  that  he  woa  the  bridegroom  of  tbe  godde 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  1 
called  tlie  nnptial  feMt,  he  put  to  death  two  of  b 
allendanta  lacceaaiTely,  who  bad  not  pretence 


fi3';!;Siiid. 

3.  A  king  of  the  0.liy«  in  thraie;  H'e  waa 
originaily  bm  ally  of  Rome,  but  waa  forced  into  an 
alliance  agunat  her  with  PencDi,  to  whom  ha 
gave  hotlagea  for  hia  fidelity,  and  (applied  a  fbite 
of  2000  men.  When  PerKui  waa  conquered  by 
Aemilioa  Pnulhia  in  B.  c  I6B,  Bitea,  the  aon  of 
Cot^a,  waa  taken  priaoner  and  carried  lo  Rome, 
and  hia  fother  aent  ombaaandon  to  affitt  any  aum 
of  money  for  hia  lieedom,  and  to  acconnt  for  hii 
own  conduct  In  hating  tided  with  MKedonia. 
The  Roman  aenate  did  not  ndmit  the  excute  of 
Cotyi  at  a  valid  one,  bat  they  DUide  a  flourish  of 
■enerotity,  and  relcaaed  the  prince  unrantomed. 
('olya  it  boiMOiably  recorded  la  differing  widely 
' —  ■■■- "ly  of  hia  countiymen  in  BobrietT. 


(entle 
10, ». 


Jie  generality  ol 
neat,  and  cultive 


1  Snid. 
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CRANAEJL 

4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  taA  fax  apunat  Caa^ 
with  Pompey,  and  aedt  him  a  body  rfaaailiariea 
ander  hia  tan  Sadalea  m  K  c  48.  (Coca.  BdL 
On.  iiL  4  )  Locan,  l-kan.  t.  54.) 

£.  9ao  of  lUunnetelcea,  king  af  Thface.  Ob 
the  death  of  RhoemelalcBt  hii  iaBOukum  wen 
diiidod  by  Aogiuta*  batwaan  kii  hrotbar  VXntm- 
porii  and  hit  aon  Cotya,  Rbeacnparia  detiml  ta 
anbject  tlw  wbtda  ktngdav  to  fainneli;  brt  did  b>« 
Tentnreoa  palpabla  acta  of  aggtvaaion  till  tbe  dtMh 
of  AngnatuL  He  then  openly  waged  war  a^nat 
hit  nephew,  hot  both  poi^ea  wen  cc 
Tiberiut  to  deuat  Erom  hoaliliea. 
then,  fejgning  a  wiah  fit  friendly  negeiiatiaa,  a 
vited  Cotyt  to  a  eoniereixe,  and,  at  tba  hangn't 
which  followed,  he  uncheKnuty  aeiaed  bis,  Bd, 
having  thrown  him  into'chaioa,  wrote  lo  Tlhuiit, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  hi  aetfJufc  an 
....  ._.:_?__._^  .  .., depart  of  Cn^a.     Ht 


wherenpon  (a.  il  IS)  he  murdered   hit 
thinking,  aayi  Tacitua,  that  be  might  a*  wdt  Lav* 

dooa.  Ttdtna  ^Kska  (rf  Cotya  aa  a  nan  of  gi.uila 
diipodtion  and  matUKT*,  and  Ovid,  in  an  tptatla 
addreated  to  biui  during  hia  eiile  at  Tomi,  aHadrt 
to  hia  culuvated  tatte  for  literotore,  and  dmna  hit 

ii.  64— 67,iilS8i  VaU.Pat.iL  \i3;<yi.tmPimL 
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la  A.  D.  3B,  Caligola  gave  the  whole  of  Thnce  u 
Rboemetalcea,  aon  of  Rheaouioria,  and  pat  Cotji 
in  poaaeaaion  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  d.  47. 
when  Clandiut  wiahed  to  place  Mhhridalea  ob  tbe 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotyt  eiideainired  lo  obtajn  it 
for  bimaeir,  and  had  tncoeded  in  attaching  loHe 
of  tbe  nublei  to  hit  caoae.  but  wai  compeSed  by 
the  commandt  of  the  emperor  to  deaitL  {Vitm 
Caaa.lii.12;  Tat  .^bu  aL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Boaponia,  which  be  tcceiied 
from  the  Romont  on  the  eipuliifn  o(  hia  btnther 
Hilhridatet.  At  only  a  few  cohortt  onds-  Jaliia 
Aqnila  bad  been  left  in  the  > 


Jie  new  king,  who  v 
wrienced,  Mithridalei 


itelf  yoB 


perienced,  Mithridalet  endeavoured  ta  reaiver  hia 
dominiont  by  foia  ofanut,  A.  D.  50 ;  bat  be  wM 
conquered  and  carried  priaoner  to  Roma.  (Tad 
Amu.  lii.  15—21.) 

Tbe  aecond  of  the  coini  figured  on  p.  777,  a. 
brlongt  lo  thit  Cotya.  who  it  aometimea  eatird 
Cotyt  I.,  king  of  the  Boipoma.  The  coin  p^vn 
below  belonga  to  Cotya  II.,  who  iiignfd  nndi^ 
Hadrian,  and  ii  mentioned  1^  Arrian  in  hia  Prr^ 
plui.  The  obvene  repieaentt  the  head  of  Cotya, 
the  rererae  that  of  Hadrian.  (Etkh^  ii.  pp~  Si<i, 
378.)  [B.  E] 


CRASSINU8. 

Phocis,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  alway* 
held  hy  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  five  years  by  each  youth.  (Paut.  x. 
34.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

CRANA'US  (KponK^f ),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  He  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  &ther  of  Cninae,  CFanaeehme,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Arophictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamprse, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c ;  Pans*  L  2. 
§  5,  31.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANE.    [Cardba.] 

GRANTOR  (Kpd$^wp\  of  SoU  in  Cilicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Acadony.  As  Xenocrates 
died  JL  c.  315,  Grantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Grates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  ArcesiUUs ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Grantor^  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  andents  to  Aroesilatts.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Goramentaries  (i)iro/in^tMrra), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (JS^.  i.  2.  4)  ckuses  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  ^waks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Ceaiitor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Grantor*s 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that  **OnOrief^ 
(De  Luctu^  UtfA  TliyBovt),  which  was  addressed  to 
11  is  friend  Hippodes  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Gicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputar 
tiona.  The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden  **  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
ht'art  word  for  word.  (Gic.  Aead,  iL  44.)  Gicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated **  Gonsolatio^  on  the  death  of  his  daqghter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  P!utarch*s  treatise  on  Gonaolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  dowm  to  us. 

Grantor  was  the  fint  of  Plato*s  followen  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and  Dio- 
genes LAertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city.  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  LaerL  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
ThU,  ii.  p.  201 ;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann*s  Znt- 
tchrififUr  AUertkuauwisaattekaft^  1836,  Nos.  104, 
1 05 ;  Kayser,  Z>s  Cnmiore  Aoadenueo^  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.S.] 

CRASST'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Glaadia  gens.     [Glaudiuh,  p.  767.] 
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CRASSIPES,  *"  thick-footed,''  the  name  of  ^ 
patrician  fismily  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRius  GRA88IPK8,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  &c.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  yean  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium, 
Grassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.C.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  OauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Genomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Grassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  frt>m  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  B.C. 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv, 
xxxiv.  53,  XXXV.  40,  xxxviii.  42,  xxxix.  3,  xlL  28. 
s.  33,  xliL  1.) 

2.  FuRius  Grassipbs,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Gicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
fint  husband,  G.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract (motualia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.C. 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Grassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  b.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Gicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Grassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Bnmdisinm,  in  b.  a  49.  (Gic.  ad  Qn.  Pr,  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  ad  Fam.  L  7.  §  11,  9.  §20,  ad  AtL  iv.  5, 12, 
vii  1,  ad  AU,  ix.  1 1.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Gioero's 
(ad  Fam,  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Grassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  b.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  formed  the  taxes  in 
that  prorince. 

8.  P.  FuRius  Grasszpbs,  curule  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  givea 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Grassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  GRAS8ITIUS,  a  Latin  gnmmarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  fint  employed  in  assisting  the 
writen  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  srammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Hdvins  Ginna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  whicn  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
IS  difficult  to  undentand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  at  Rome,  and  among 
othen  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaocus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  lUuntr,  Gramm, 
18  ;  Weichert,  Poti.  Latm.  Riiiqu,  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  iniposiiible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  iiiave  of  the  Grassitius  or  Grassiciua 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.C.  43  (Phil^.  ▼.  6. 
xiii.  2)  at  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  hare  been  Pksiclen, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  C^ 
cero  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  pmetor  in 
B.  c.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenum 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianos,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
slaved  dress,  and  brought  to  Octatiaous,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
dttded  his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
ill.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Jct/tM  instead  of  Aqmlitu, 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crusns  men- 
tioned abote  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilins, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whoae 
eso^ie  is  rekted  by  Appian.  (B.  C  it.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  fiom 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  (Lieinii  ?)  Crasd,  con- 
spired against  Nerva ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  receiyed  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
nis  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  JS^  12;  Dion  Cass. 
IzTiii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  uuion  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c.  40,  he  was  consul  suifectns  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbua,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
hie  campaign  against  the  Parthiana.    In  b.  c.  38, 


CRASSU& 

when  Antmiy  returned  ftom  that  expefdan,  (W 
nidius  Cmssns  remained  m  Annema,  sad  eBS> 
nued  the  war  against  those  natiooi  with  csia^ 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  AnDeuni,  aaj 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Anntua,  ni 
penetmted  as  fiv  as  the  Caotanis.    In  the  cm- 
paign  which  Antony  made  gainst  the  Pirti»s»  a 
B.  (X  3^  Crassus  was  as  unfortanate  si  tfac  Hie 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  safFend  groi  W^ 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat    In  B.  c.  S2,  «ies 
Antony  reaolred  upon  the  war  witli  Odariaa, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  ksd  the  amy.  wtuc^. 
was  stationed  in  Annenia,  to  the  eosrt  of  iIk  Xt- 
diterranean.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  vsrcaor :( 
Antony^  friends  advised  him  to  roaoTe  Oet^ 
from  the  army,  but  Crasaus  who  wu  bribed  bj  & 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordinglt  k- 
eompanied  her  lorer  to  the  fatal  mr.  ^«it 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  adriMd  Assaj 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisQ 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  les.   This  w 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  bsttk  of  .^ 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  commaod  of  Asbfr't 
land  forces,  oouid  only  act  the  psrt  of  a  ipecisa 
After  the  unfortunate  iaaue  of  the  icafight,  C»b 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  dsyi  ib  ^ 
hope  that  Antony  would  return ;  hot  in  the  od 
Cressus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  feOove^  ^ 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  infafmed  his  < 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  rf  u 
army.    After  the  M  of  Antony  CiasHi «» f^ 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octarianui.   He  if 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  piwpaiijhett- 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  hid  v 
terrors  for  him.     (Cic.   ad  Fosk  z.  21 ;  D* 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xUx.  24;  Plut  ilst  H  ^^  ^ 
63,    65,   68,    71,    OonqwuL   Dm.  «.  AiL'- 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  One.  vi  19.)       [L  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [CLAroii»,ik;fi: 


!•  P.  LiciBiiis  Ciassufi  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUa 

Stbmma  Crassoruk. 

(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 

I 


I 


2.  C.  Ldcinins  Craasus,  Cos.  b.  c.  1<& 

3.  C.  Licbitts  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  B.  &  145.(7) 
I 


4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?    £.  Iddnia,  vestal,  ■>&  l^ 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  131. 


(B.) 
6.  P.  Lidnins  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 

7.  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives. 

I 


I 

9.  M.  Lidnius  Crassus 
Agelastus. 

I 


10.  LidnB.(?)i^ 


1 


II.  Lidnia,  married     12.  Licinia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius  14.  P.  Lie  Cnu«tu> ^"^ 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba.       C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.        Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  107.     (a)  Cos.  b.  c.  97;  &^ 

Vennleia. 

I 


CRASSUS. 


CRASSUS. 
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I 


Cnasus  Dives, 


]5.  P.  Lieinhu 
4ied  BL  a  87. 

I 
)8.  P.  Licimos  Cnmu  Dives, 


16.  Lidmos  Cnssns 
DiTet. 


17.  M.  Licinins  CiHssas,  tnumntp 
mairied  TertnUa. 

I 


19.  M.  Licmiiu  Craasas  DiTei,        20.  P.  Liciniiu  Cnasni  Dires, 
Quaestor  of  Caesar.  Legate  of  Caesar,  marr.  ComeHaL 


I 


21.  M.  Lidmas  Crassos  Diyes,  Cos.  b.  &  SO. 

22.  Bf.  Licmias  Cmssut  DiTes,  Cos.  b.  c.  14. 


i 


-  (C.) 
23.  L.  Licinins  Cxassus,  orator ;  Cos.  a.  c.  95  ;  married  Miida. 

I 


24.  Lidnia,  married 
Scipio 


25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Licinitts  Crassos  Scipio,  son  of 

C.  Manns.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     OiAer  Lieimi  Oram  <f  wieertam  pedigree. 

27.  Licinins  Crassns  Dires,  Pr.  b.  c.  59.  28.  P.  Licinins  Crsssns,  Pr.  b.  c.  57. 

29.  P.  Lidnins  Crassns  Jnnianns,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinins  Crsssns  Mndanns,  a  oontem* 

B.  a  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  LiciNxua  C.  F.  P.  N.  CttAMius,  was 
grandson  of  P.  Licinins  Vams,  who  was  pnietor 
B.  c.  208.  In  B.  c.  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifioe 
as  an  excnse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  prorinoe, 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Persens.  He 
advanced  through  Epeims  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  zli.,  xlii.,  xliii.)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  com  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  LiciNivs  C  F.  P.  N.  Crjissus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  b.  a  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
served  as  le^tus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  b.  a  168  he  was  oonr 
sul,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.   (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  U.  LiciNius  Cbassub,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amic,  25)  and  Varro  {de  Re 
RusL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  tnmed  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  oomitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
{C,  GraecL  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacandes  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Stipiens.  (Cic.  BruL 
21.)  (Huschke,  Udter  die  Stelle  des  Varro  van 
den  Lidnierft,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  LiciNics  (CRikssus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.    (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  zcii.) 

tS.  Licinia.    [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LiciNiLS  P.  F.  P.  N.  Cbassus,  Divxs, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Lidnins  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  tlie  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  nerer  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consulors,  Q.  Fiilvius  Klac- 


ens  and  T.  Manlins  Torquatns,  in  a  hard-fonj^ht 
contest  for  the  ofiice  of  pontifex  maximns.  (I^v. 
XXV.  5.)  In  B.  c.  211  he  was  cnmle  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games^  remarkaUe  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  M  xxi.  4) ;  in  b.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtain^ 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c  205  he  was  consul 
with  Sdpio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
ke^ng  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Bruttii.  Hero  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  firom  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronitt^  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans wen  defeated.  In  B.  c.  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  &  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  witii  games  and 
feasU  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fightof  120  gladiators,  (zxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
dvil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximns  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestid  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiUK  Crassus  D«/B8,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divks  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  BruL  26.)  His 
natural  fother  was  P.  Mucins  Seas  vols,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c.  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  [EpU.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximuii,  lie  forbade  hiu  colleague,  Valerius  Flao- 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.C.  43  {PhU^.  r.B. 
ziii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  have  been  Pasides, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  coom  upon  manomission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitios  mentioned  by  Ci> 
cero  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
ILC  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Pieennm 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianns,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  oider  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassns  was  seised  in  a 
slaved  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianna,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,  A  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Jeiiiiu  instead  of  AqtaNms. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Cnssns  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilins, 
who  was  included  in  tiie  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  rekted  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  (Lieinii  ?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentnm  with 
his  wife.  Crsssus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  hu  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  JS^  12;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Oaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antonr  was  compelled 
to  seek  refiige  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
annies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c  40,  he  was  consul  suflGectns  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthiaoa.    In  b.  c.  38, 


CRAS8U& 

when  Antony  returned  from  that  eipefidai  (V 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Anneais,  sod  eocfr 
nued  the  war  against  those  natioDS  with  ooaaAr^ 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Ansenim  vi 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  AAniatt,  a^ 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Cancasos.    In  the  on' 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  PsttbiBh  d 
B.  CL  36,  Crassus  was  as  unlbEtuasle  ss  the  <ae 
Rcnnan  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  gnid  Wo. 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat    In  b.  c.  32, « Wo 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octane 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  snsy.  vIk* 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  cosrt  of  ihr  M^ 
ditenanean.     On  the  outhnak  of  the  «sr  but  ^ 
Antony^  friends  advised  him  to  renove  QaifCa 
from  the  army,  but  Ciasaos  who  was  faribd  )n  i^ 
queen,  opposed  this  pbn,  and  she  aeeordiBgi j  a> 
eompanied  her  lover  to  the  fetal  war.   ^f^^. 
afterwards,  however,  Cnssns  also  adriaed  Arsmi 
to  send  her  bade  to  ^gypt,  and  to  fight  the  deciiif 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  hb.    This  tin 
his  advice  was  disreguded.  During  the  hstUe  of  V 
tium,  Crusus  who  had  the  command  of  ABtaari 
bmd  fones,  could  only  act  tlie  part  of  a  tfeia^ 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  sea6ght,  Cn» 
and  his  anny  still  held  out  fat  seven  dsji  ia  '•> 
hope  that  Antony  would  reCnro ;  bat  in  the  «< 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  IbUoved  > 
master  to  Alexandria,  whei«  he  infenaed  his  ( 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  §(  t* 
army.    After  the  fell  of  Antony  Cnssw  vu  y: 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.    Btif 
as  a  cowarid,  although  in  timea  of  prosperity  he  t^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  hid  i 
terron  for  him.     (Cic  ocf  Fam.  z.  21 ;  Ow 
Cass,  zlviii  32,  zHz.  24  ;  Pint  AwL  li,^U 
63,    65,   68,   71,    C6$iqMraL   Dewu  c  AiL' 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oroa.  tL  19.)       [L  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUSw  [CLAUDin)iJi«: 


CRASSUS,  ucrNius. 

StBMMA  CllASSOllUK. 

(A.) 
C.  Lidnius  Varus. 

I 


1.  P.  Idciniua  Crassuf,  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


2.  C.  Lidnius  Craasua,  Coa.  b.  c  1C& 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crasmis,  Tr.  PL  B.  c  li5.p) 

I 


4.  C.  Lidnius  [Crassus]  ?    5.  Lidnia,  vestal,  fi.c  \S 


r 


6.  p.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives. 

I 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianns, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7«  Cos.  &  c.  131. 

I 


..I 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus 
Agelastus. 


10.  LicinM,(?)Baff« 
Claadras  Aicfisi 
I _J 

II.  Licinia,  married     12.  Lidnia,  married  13.  M.  Lidnius  14.  P.  Lie.  Crn»<(tf  (^^ 

C.  Snlpicius  Galba.       C.  Sempronius  Qraochus.        Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  1 07.     (a)  Coa.  b.  "c.  97 ;  &>•'* 

Vennleia. 
I 


CRAS8U& 


CRASSUS. 
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15.  P.  Udni 
died  &  &  87. 

18.  P. 


ina  CxBMns  Ditei, 


I 


16.  Lieiiiiiifl  Cnann 

DiTM. 


i 


I 
17.  M.  Lidniiu  Cnatoa,  trinmirir^ 

mairiod  TertnUa. 


Gnisnt  Dives, 


19.  M.  Licmini  Crusiu  Divet,        20.  P.  Lieimnt  Cramu  Ditm, 
Quaestor  of  Caetar.  Legate  of  Caetar,  mair.  CornelU. 

I 


21.  M.  Lidnini  CnMui  Dires,  Cot.  B.  c.  80. 

22.  M.  liiciniiu  Cibmus  DiTe*,  Cos.  &  c.  14. 


1 


-(C.) 
23.  L.  Liciniiu  Cnssus,  orator ;  Cos.  a  c  95  ;  married  Muda. 

I 


24.  Licima,  mairied 
Scipio  Naaka. 


25.  Lidnia,  married  26.  L.  Lidnins  Cnusus  Sdpio,  son  of 

C.  Marias.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Other  UditU  Cram  qfuneertam  pedigret. 

27.  Lidnins  Cnissus  DiTes,  Pr.  &  c.  59.  28.  P.  Lidnios  Crassus,  Pr.  b.  a  57. 

29.  P.  Lidnios  Crassus  Junianns,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Lidnins  Ccassns  Mndanns,  a  contem* 

B.  a  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  LicunuB  C.  F.  P.  N.  Crisuvs,  was 
grandson  of  P.  Lidnins  Yams,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c.  208.  In  B.  a  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  prorinoe. 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  wsu  consul,  and 
nppointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliiL)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  com  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  aooonnt  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  LiaNiua  C  p.  P.  n.  Craksus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  b.  &  172,  and  in  a  a  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsnccessful 
battle  against  Peneus.  In  a  c.  168  he  was  con- 
sul, and  in  the  fellowbg  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Qaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.   (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  LiciNiUH  Crarsus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amie,  25)  and  Varro  {de  He 
HusL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  tnmed  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C  Graoek,  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C  Oracehua.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Ladius  Sapiens.  (Ci&  BrttL 
21.)  (Huschke,  Uiber  die  Sielle  dee  Varro  von 
dm  Lidnierrt,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C.  LiciNius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.    (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.    LlCINlA.      [LlCINlA.] 

6.  P.  LiciNii/8  P.  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  Divss, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Lidnius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consulars,  Q.  Fiilviu»  Flac- 


cns  and  T.  Manlins  Torquatna,  in  a  bard-fboght 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximnsw  (Liv. 
XXV.  5.)  In  a  c.  211  he  was  curale  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games^  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plia  H.  N,  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Fhiccns,  and  in  the  same  year  obtain^ 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  B.  a  205  he  was  consul 
with  Sdpio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  a  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fightof  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
ricli,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
dvil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  eondemniQg  a 
VestsU  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  ni^ht  she 
nefflected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiUN  Crassus  D.v'bs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divxs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  fiither  was  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  a  &  1 75.  In  the  year  b.  c  1 31  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {RpU.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximub,  he  forbade  hik  colleague,  Valerius  Flac- 
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CRASSTTS. 


mentioned  by  Cicero  in  &c.  48  {PhUy>p.  t.  (i. 
ziii.  2)  M  one  of  the  friendi  of  Antony.  His  ori> 
ginal  name  would  therefore  hare  been  Paaiclee, 
and  he  would  hare  taken  the  name  of  hit  patron 
aa  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Cnusitins  mentioned  by  Ci- 
oero  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUrLIUS,  was  praetor  in 
A.  a  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenum 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Craasus  was  seized  in  a 
slayers  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B,  C. 
iii.  .93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  AeUiui  instead  ot  Aqtalius, 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crasius  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Adltus, 
who  was  induded  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  rehted  by  Appian.  (B.  C  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  (Lidnii  ?)  Crasai,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  reeeired  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentnm  with 
his  wife.  Craasus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Tmjan.  (Aur.  Vict.  EpiL  12;  Dion  Caaa. 
Ixviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidns 
in  Oaul,  in  B.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instm- 
nent  in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later^  b.  c.  40,  he  was  consul  snflfoctus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  fd 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
bis  campaign  agamst  the  Parthiani.    In  b.  c.  38, 


CRASSUa 

wben  Antony  returned  from  that  expefidai,  Ci- 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Armeoii,  ud  mt- 
nued  the  war  against  those  oationi  wUk  con^ 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Anemaii,  aai 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberiaois  and  ARniai,  ai 
penetrated  as  for  as  the  Caocssus.    Id  the  c» 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  FBtlM3»  a 
B.  a  36,  Crassns  was  as  u^ortanste  as  tbcetkr 
Rmnan  generals,  all  of  whom  soffiend  gmi  \»n, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat    In  B.  c.  3*2,  vk 
Antony  resolved   upon  the  war  with  Odaria, 
Crassiu  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  annj.  vk^ 
was  stationed  in  Atmenia,  to  the  cosit  of  Ok  Mf 
diterranean.    On  the  outbnak  of  the  «v  bw;  ?( 
Antony^  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Oeo^ 
from  the  army,  but  Crassns  who  was  bribed  bj  i:« 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  acoordiogly  a^ 
oompanied  her  lover  to  the  fotsl  wv.  Shatij 
afterwards,  however,  Cnasos  also  adviwi  Aststj 
to  send  her  back  to  £|^pt,  and  to  ^tthedecisQ 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  tea.   Tiusw 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ae- 
tium,  Cnscns  who  had  the  conunaad  of  Aatoj't 
land  foroes,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  ^eS& 
Aha  the  imfortunate  issue  of  the  lesfight,  CmfB 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  dsji  ia  '^ 
hope  that  Antony  would  retmn ;  bat  in  the  r^ 
Crassiu  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  (bOoscd  < 
master  to  Alexandria,  wbne  he  infensed  his ' 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  frte  rf  i> 
army.    After  the  foU  of  Antony  Cnsm  m  ^ 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octaviaaiu.   Be  i« 
as  a  coward,  although  in  timea  of  prosperit;  be  tai 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  deatk  U  > 
terron  for  him.     (Cic   ad  Fam,  x.  21 ;  K> 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xUz.  24  ;  Pint  Aid,  34,4iii 
63,   65,   68,   71,    QmyMunaL   Dem,  «.  Jd\i 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oros.  vL  19.)       [L  i] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [CLAumoStflC 


I*  P.  Licinins  Cmssua,  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stbmma  Ciussobum. 

(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 

I 


I 


2.  C.  Lidnhu  Cnnna,  Coi.  b.  c  lU' 

i.  C  Lkaniiu  Crunu,  Tr.  PL  ■.C.IU-P) 
I 


I  I        , 

4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus] ?    5.  Lidnin, vestal,  B.t\» 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  &  c.  131. 

I 


(R) 

6.  P.  Lidiiiat  Cninis  Direa,  Cot.  8.  c.  205. 

7.  P.  Lidnias  CniMtif  Direa. 
I 


...I 
9.  M.  Licmius  Crassus 

Agelastus. 


1 


10.  UdtM,{})9iff^ 
Cfatndios  Aseilei 


I 


11.  Licinia,  married     12.  Licinia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius 

C.  Sttlpicius  Galba.       C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.        Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  107. 


14.  P.  Uc.Cra^'w^'^ 
(a)Coa.  B.C.  9r,r»P^ 
Veiinleia. 

I 
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15.  P.  Liemhii 


iied  &  &  87. 

18.  P. 
Deeoelor, 


CxBMns  Diref, 


I 


16.  LidmoB  Cnann 

DiTM. 


i 


17.  M.  Liciniiii  Cnmat,  tiinmirir^ 
mairiod  TertnUa. 


Gnisnt  Div«s, 


19.  M.  Licmini  Crusiu  Divet,        20.  P.  Udnint  Cramu  Ditm, 
Qnaettor  of  Cmmt.  Legate  of  Cmmt,  mur.  ConelU. 


I 

21.  HC  Lidnini  Cnasiii  Dires,  Cot.  B.  c.  80. 

22.  M.  liicimfu  Cimaeiu  Dire*,  Cos.  &  c.  14. 


1* 


~(C) 
23.  L.  Liciniiu  CnMua,  orator ;  Cos.  a  c  95  ;  married  Muda. 

I 


24.  Lidma,  mairied 
Scipio  Naaka. 


I 


25.  Lidnia,  married 
C  Marias. 


I 


26.  L.  Lidnius  Ciassus  Sdpio,  ion  of 
No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Other  UditU  Orasri  qf  wteertam  pedigret. 

27.  Lidnius  Crsssas  Ditss,  Pr.  b.  c.  59.  28.  P.  Lidnius  Cxassns,  Pr.  b.  a  57. 

29.  P.  Licinios  Crassus  Junianns,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Lidnius  Ccassus  Mndanus,  a  conteiii* 

&  a  53.  poiary  of  Vespasian. 

ens  and  T.  Manlins  Torqnatns,  in  a  bard-fooght 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  nuudmus.  (Lir. 
xxT.  5.)  In  B.  c.  211  be  was  comle  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games^  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silrer,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fnlrius  Flaccns,  and  in  the  same  year  obtain^ 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  B.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  B.  a  205  he  was  consul 
with  Sdpio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  countty  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Lir.  xzix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  b.  a  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  &  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  htsted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (zxxix.  46.)  He  possesaed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
dril  and  pontifical  htw  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestd  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
nefflected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everUuting  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiUN  Crassus  D</B8,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNius  Chabsus  Dives  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  fiither  was  P.  Mucius  Scaevohi,  who  was 
consul  a  &  1 75.  In  the  year  b.  c  1 31  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  luly.  (RpU.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximua,  he  forbade  hik  colleague,  Valerius  Klao- 


1.  P.  LictmuB  C.  F.  P.  N.  CRAsana, 
grandson  of  P.  Lidnius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
b.  c.  208.  In  a  a  176  he  waa  piaetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province. 
Hither  Spain.  In  a  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
tidvanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliiL)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  com  to  supply  his  troopa,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  LiciNiua  C  p.  P.  N.  Cramus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  a  a  172,  and  in  a  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Oreeoe,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  a  c.  168  he  was  con- 
sul, and  m  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Qaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.   (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  U.  LiciNiUH  CRAasus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cieero  (de  Amie,  25)  and  Varro  (de  lie 
HueL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C.  Gracck.  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Oracchua.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacandes  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic.  BruL 
21.)  (Hnschke,  Ueber  die  Stelle  dee  Varro  von 
dm  Lidnierrt,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C.  LiciMCS  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.   (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.    LlCINlA.      [LlClNlA.] 

6.  P.  LiciNiLs  P.  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  Dives, 
was  the  son  of  P.  Liciuius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  couaulars,  Q.  Ftilviuk  Flac- 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.C.  48  (Philqjp.  t.  6. 
ziii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friendi  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  wonid  therefore  hare  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manomission.  It  may 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Crassitias  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUrUUS,  was  pmetor  in 
B.C.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Pioennm 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  older  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Craasus  was  seized  in  a 
slare^s  dress,  and  brought  to  Octairianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B,  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Adluu  instead  of  Aqtalnu, 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Cibssus  men- 
tioned abore  would  be  the  same  as  the  Aciltns, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  rehted  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  fimn 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerya  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  xeeeived  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentnm  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequendy  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  con^iracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  J^nL  12;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANrmUS,  was  with  Lepidns 
in  Qaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  die  main  instm- 
nent  in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
aimies  of  Lepidns  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c.  40,  he  was  consul  sufiectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  I^ates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
bis  campaign  agyunst  Uie  Parthiani.    In  a.  c.  38, 


CRASSUS. 

when  Antony  returned  tram  that  expedition.  Cm- 
nidius  Ciassas  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti> 
nued  the  war  against  those  nations  with  eonaider- 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Anneniaiis,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albcniaiis,  and 
penetrated  as  fiff  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  cam* 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  PkrthiB»>  in 
B.  a  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortmiate  as  the  other 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  greai  loenca, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  B.  c.  32,  when 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octavian, 
Cressos  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  amy,  which 
was  stationed  in  Annenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
AntonvVi  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Cleepatca 
from  the  army,  but  Ciassos  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fiUal  war.  Siortly 
afterwards,  however,  Ciasaos  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decbive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ae- 
ttnm,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antooy^ 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seafight,  Ciaaies 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return ;  but  in  the  end 
Ciassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  flawed  his 
master  to  AleJcandria,  where  he  infonned  kim  cf 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fiUe  of  his 
army.  After  the  foU  of  Antony  Ciaasua  was  |«t 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianoai  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  be  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  bad  as 
terron  for  him.  (Cic  tui  Pam.  x.  21  ;  Diss 
Cass.  zlTiiL  32,  zHz.  24  ;  Pint.  Atd,  54.  42,  M, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  ComparaL  Dem,  o.  AuL  I; 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  One.  vL  19.)  [L.  a] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [CiJLUDiiiii»p.767.j 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

StBMMA  ClWlSSOBUM. 

(A.) 
C.  Lidnius  Varus. 

I 


1.  P.  Licbiiis  Cnusua,  Cos.  b.  c.  171. 


I 


2,  C  Lidnini  Ciunii,  Cm.  b.  c  IM. 

&  C  Lieiiiin*  CnMoi,  Tr.  PL  B.  c,  145.  (T) 

I 


I  i 

4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?    5.  Licinia,  Testal,  a.  a  12d. 


8.  P.  Licinius  Cnusus  Dives  Mncianns, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  131. 

I 


(R) 

6.  P.  LidninB  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

I 


...I 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassos 
Agelastus. 

I 


10.  LMmk,(?) 
Cbndiai  AnDn. 


I 


11,  Licinia,  married     12.  Licinia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba.       C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.        Crassus,  Pr.  b.c.  107. 


I 

14.  P.  Lie.  Cnmsus  Div«s^ 
(a)  Cos.  B.  c.  97 ;  married 
Venuleia. 

I 
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15.  P.  Lieiniiii  Cnutiu  Ditei, 
a  87. 


iied 


16.  LidnioB  Gnisnt 

DiTM. 


i 


I 


18.  P.  licmiiiB  Gnisnt  Dives, 


17.  M.  Liemini  CnasiUy  triomirirf 
married  TertnUa. 

I 


19.  M.  Lieinias  Crusiu  Divet,        20.  P.  Lidnias  Cnamii  Divet, 
Qnaettor  of  CBesar.  Legate  of  Caetar,  manr.  CotneUa, 


I 


21.  HC  Liciniaa  Cnasiii  Dives,  Cos.  B.  a  30. 

22.  M.  Liciniiu  Cxusiu  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  14. 


i: 


-(C.) 
23.  L.  Licinius  Czassas,  orator ;  Cos.  a  c.  95  ;  married  Mucia. 

I 


84.  Lidnla,  mairied 
Scipio 


I 


25.  Licinia,  married 
C.  Marios. 


1 


26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 
No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)    Other  ladim  Oram  <^wieertam  pedigtm, 

27.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  a  c.  59.  28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  a  a  57. 

29.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mudanus,  a  contem* 

a  a  53.  porary  of  Vespasian* 

cus  and  T.  Manlins  Torquatos,  in  a  bard-feoght 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  mazimus.  (Uv. 
XXV.  5.)  In  a  a  211  be  was  comle  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games^  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4) ;  in  B.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtain^ 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  a  c 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  a  a  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  countty  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  die  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
consequence   of  a    contagious   disease   which 


1.  P.  LiONiuB  C.  F.  P.  N.  CRisans, 
grandson  of  P.  Lidnius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c.  208.  In  a  a  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province. 
Hither  Spaia  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  kin^  in  an  engagement  of  caTalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xUi.,  xliiL)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  com  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  LiciNiua  C  p.  P.  N.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  a  &  172,  and  in  a  a  171 
served  as  kgatns  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  a  a  1 68  he  was  con- 
sul, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Qaul,  which  was 
bis  appointed  province.   (Liv.  xlv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  {de  Amic.  25)  and  Varro  {de  He 
RtuL  L  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  fonun,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C  Gracck  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Oraoehua.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacandes  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  Brut, 
21.)  (Huachke,  Ueber  die  Sielle  dee  Varro  von 
den  Lidttiem^  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C^  Licinius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.   (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.     [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LiciNit/s  P.  F.  P.  N.  Crassus,  Divxs, 
was  tbe  son  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  cunile  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consulars,  Q.  Ftilviub  Flac- 
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attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  a  203,  be  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.  46.)  He  possesaed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
ciril  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestid  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
nefflected  her  chaige  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  DaVBS,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic.  BnO.  26.)  His 
natural  fiUher  was  P.  Mudus  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  a  c.  1 75.  In  the  year  b.  c.  1 31  be  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {/CpU.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximus,  he  forbade  hiK  colleague,  Valerius  Flao* 
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en,  who  wu  fUunen  Martialia,  to  nndertake  the 
^iQimiod  agUDit  Ariitonicas,  and  impoaed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  tearing  the  aacred  riteii 
The  people  raniitted  the  fine,  bat  shewed  their 
•ente  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  obey  the  pontiiE  (Cic.  PhXL  zi.  8.) 
Crassos,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Peigamus,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suflfered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  oTcrtaken 
'n  his  flight  between  EUea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thncion  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iiL  2.  §  1*2.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
die  following  year,  sunendered  to  Perpema,  and 
was  put  to  deeith  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Oi«ek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  fire  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
ckim.  (QuintiL  zL  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  BruL  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1 .  tit.  2.  s»  4),  and  Qellius  (who  ^Tes  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  disapline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  and  other  writen 
of  Rmnan  histoiy,  he  posseised  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  **  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobili»> 
simua,  quod  eloqnenUssimus,  quod  iuiisconsultissi- 
inns,  quod  pontifex  maximus.**  (OeU.  LIS.)  How 
the  Iml  lore  of  Crassns  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicins  Oalba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Cnissus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (ck 
Ortd,  i.  5fi).  By  Heineodus  (//w^.  Jht,  Horn.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Cnis.«us,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Rutilitts,  Vitae  JCtorutn^  c.  xriii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  AoKLAarus,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  gnmdfiither  of  Cnissus  the  triumrir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H,  M  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic;  de  Fin,  v.  30.) 

1 0,  1 1 ,  1 2.   LiCINIAK.      [ LiCINIA .  ] 

1 3.  M.  LiciNiim  CRA88U8,  eon  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  b.  c.  107. 

14.   P.    LlCINlUB  M.  F.   P.  K.  CR188U8  DlTBS, 

brother  of  No.  1 3  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Oellius  (ii.  24),  to  ]vevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crasras, 
which  took  place  &  c  97*  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crasius  was  so  much  i^yproved  o^  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effisct 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  passed  by  the  populus.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Dnn>- 
nius  in  B.C.  98.  (VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  6.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aedilcs  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality,  (('ic.  fie  Qf,  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  CrAbAUs,  the  senate  made  a  re- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordaiiied  **  ■• 
homo  immolaretur,** — a  monstrous  rite,  Mya  Plin j, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publidy 
nised.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxx.  3.)  After  hia 
Bulship,  he  took  the  eommand  in  Spain, 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  jt 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  hia 
in  oondiating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the 
war,  &  &  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Julias 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  eoUeague  ic 
the  censorship  (Festos,  s. «.  r^hriy,  and  wiUi  him 
eiut>Iled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  dtiicnsfaip.  In  the  civil  war  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marias  and 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
theabeenoe  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
eso^M  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  hands 
of  their  partisans    (Liv.  E^  Ixxx.) 

15.  P.  LiciNiua  CRA88U8  Divsa,  aon  of  Nol 
14,  by  Vennleia.  (Cic  od  iltf.  xiL  24.)  In  a.  c. 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  honemen  of  Rb- 
bria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  BCariua,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iiL  21.  §  14),  waa  maasacved 
before  his  fother*s  eyes.  Appian  {B,  C.L^  394) 
diifon  firom  other  historians  in  his  aecoont  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  fother,  after  slay- 
ing his  son,  was  himself  abuighteved  by  the  par^ 
in  pursuit. 

16.  LiaNius  CBAaaus  Divxa,  a  yonnger  bt»- 
ther  of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulan  of  his  history  which  have 
recorded  are  the  foct  of  hia  marriage  in  the 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  massacre  af 
the  year  &  c.  87.    (Plut.  Onss.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  LictNiuB  P.  p.  M.  N.  CaAaBoa  Ditss, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  b.  c.  105,  for  Plntarch 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Plat. 
Ora$$.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  n.  c.  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthians.   (/&  1 7.) 

In  the  year  &  c.  87,  when  his  fother  and  bn>> 
ther  Bufiered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marias 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  but  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  he 
thou^t  it  pradent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
whiim  he  had  visited  some  yean  before,  iHien  his 
fiuher  had  the  command  in  that  ooontiy.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavnn  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Padaecus,  and  how  he  pasaed 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detafl 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinna 
(&  c  84)  relieved  him  firom  his  vohmtaij  confine- 
ment. He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rsbble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  map 
randing  excuniona,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  faia 
way  to  Malaea.  Thence,  seising  the  vessgls  in 
the  port,  he  set  safl  for  Afirica,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pins,  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  eif 
Marius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  MeteDna,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Afirica,  for  when  SnIln 
(b.  c.  83)  hwded  in  Italy,  Crassas  proceeded  la 
join  that  successful  gmeniL 

He  was  now  brought  into  eompetitien  with 
Pompey,  who  also  ser^  under  Solia.  The  mind 
of  Ciuisns  was  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.    He 
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noted  for  «nfy,  bnt  hu  envy  was  low  and 
cerilling :  it  wae  not  enei^Uc  enoQgh  to  be  cruel 
end  leTengefiU,  eren  when  nioceMfal,  and  it  wae 
to  far  under  the  control  of  puBilkuiimity  end  eelf- 
intemt,  m  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  waa  with  euch  feenngs  that 
CraMUB  regarded  Pompey;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pae- 
sion  of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  fiunily  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undeigo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  waa  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  BCarian 
fiiGtion,  he  waa  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house, 
dulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  i^>propriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
hr  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  diespise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
SuIU  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affiilrs  and  warlike 
cammand  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
m  obt^ning  what  he  desired,  and  soon  b^pan  to 
iustify  his  hereditary  surname.  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  afliurs, 
by  canvaMing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  nndcr 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  afiable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  ond^  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
artft,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
hnitaehold.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  adrantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
(ire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  bum- 
ng  or  iu  dnnger  of  being  buniU 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  aetfam 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  ind> 
cated  the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  lifis  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalised  by  the  romaDtic  adventarea 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  bnt  ill-£ited  Sportacus 
Sportacus  had  for  many  months  sncoesafully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  &.C  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevmling  custom, 
would  nave  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
waa  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Ciasaua,  who  was  created  praetor.  Afier  sevaful 
engagements  fought  with  various  suoceas  [Spar- 
TACU8],  Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartaeus  waa 
shun  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (Spit  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  sUves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  biXween  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangen 
of  the  campaign.  His  feari  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  **  Crassus,  in- 
deed, hsis  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots.**  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  {iaunu)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  waa 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (b.  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  fiivourite  of  the  people,  and  already  oegun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimatea,  while  Caesax 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  jndices 
were  selected  firom  die  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  &vour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  consider.  - 
tion  of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigjntion  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  hint  iu  a 
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dvMun  the  night  before.  Invited  the  consult  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re> 
raained  cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crostos  took  the 
fint  step  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  rival,  in  the 
midat  of  general  acdbunations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  prirfly  opposed  the  OaUnian  rogation,  which 
commiisioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Ciceio^s  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassua.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dia- 
cordance,  passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  foiled  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  E^ypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probablv  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  tne  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
63,  L.  Tarqinniaa,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar> 
quinitts  as  a  calumny,  and  Crassua  himself  attri- 
buted the  chaige  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(SalL  B.  C,  48.)  The  interesU  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  sncoess  of  the  conspiracy;  tta  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seiie  and  retain  the  hehn  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  afieeted  friendship.  (Coup. 
Cic.  ad  JU.  L  14  and  16,  ad  Fam,  xiv.  2,  pro 
SesL  17,  ad  Fam,  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
foct,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  c<nnmunity  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  b.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  huge  amount  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  Uiat  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  aa  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honoun  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  foct  ia  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  tA  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  laige  portion  of 
the  public.  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar, — while 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  affected   the  reputation   of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  witli 
fovour  upon  Pompey, — there  waa  a 
masa  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crsssoa.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  be  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noUe,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  wen  oceiipied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  niin, 
because  the  love  of  f^ain  waa  a  strong  tnit  in  the 
Roman  diaiacter,  and  they  saw  that  hia  unequi- 
vocal Bucoesa  in  his  punuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  nnivenal  practical  utility.  He  waa  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gpmed 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  histofy  and  phikMophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  hia  private  eonduEt 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  medioeri^.  Ha 
was  not  above  ordinaiy  oomprehensioo.  The  mai^ 
could  appreciate  a  woridly  and  vulgar>miiided  bai 
M/i  man,  whose  principles  sat  looaely  bat  eoDV)»> 
niently  upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  imiofvato 
rashly,  to  daaale  by  eccentric  briDiaDcy*  ^  to  pvt 
to  shame  by  an  oventrained  rigidity  of  vBtoa. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Coa- 
sns  as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  oppoaitMii  of  his 
party,  and  to  risk  the  coonter-inflnenee  of  sb 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cam- 
SOS  proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (H.  AT.  zzziiL 
47)  values  his  eatates  in  the  coontrj  akoe  ai  two 
hundred  millions  of  seatereea.  He  might  havo 
maintained  no  despicable  anny  at  his  own  cost 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  ho  thoqgfat  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  ridu  In  other  lesa 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  tiaoea  of  his 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  tnuuhioB  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  foil  of  the  repaU^ 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  posstaaed  ooidd 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  qnieaoent. 

It  was  part  of  the  triumviral  contract — wnewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  ~ 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time 
suls  together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro* 
vinces  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  emrt  umx 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  yean 
of  Caesar*s  command  in  GauL  Notwithsttadii^ 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitiua  Aheno- 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Bfan  with  hia  foUowen  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  b.  c  55.  A  kw 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  CL  Tre> 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spatna,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  asaigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  lUyti- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  SBular 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  coneabr  peo- 
vinces,  Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  hinaelf  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Piralca 
and  Mithridates :  Caetar  had  conquered  Oaal,  and 
was  marohing  his  army  victorioualy  to  Oennany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  snoocases  whidi  mada 
him  feel  hie  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undeitaking  for  which  ho  had  do 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  deCfrmined  lo 
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his  iwtbority  by  attacking  the  Parthians. 
This  was  a  stretch  and  penrenion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  iHx>per  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  tanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
itiea,  and  nothing  could  be  more  flagnuitly  on- 
just  than  the  determination  of  Cressus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  &  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraates.  The  Romans 
were  not  rery  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  oftisn  fought  from  motires  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensire  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  doUings  to  ob- 
aerre  certain  l^al  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  coomion  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  inunediate 
obje^  in  obtaining  Syria  aa  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
ness,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Atetus  Capito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Cnissus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office^  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigtUions  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.  This  was  done  in  pureuanoe  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fiital 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
Bat  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundusium.  The  evil  omen  daimted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 
The  route  of  Crassus  hiy  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Gaktia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Sjrria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudenoe 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  fiiculties,  though  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
dea^  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Gdatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  kUe  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
i|naestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afternnurds  one  of 
Caesar*s  murderen)  and  the  l^te  Octavius,  but 
be  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
Mieray  he  was  going  to  attack;  fancied  that  he 
ahould  have  an  easy  conquest  over  onwarlike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difUcuIty  to  out- 
strip the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Puinpey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and  | 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enuiny*s  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened,  to  flatteren;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienatedj  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians^  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  mora 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  generaL  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  fi>r  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Ataigatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  y.  19;  Stiab.  zvi.  m 
/mJ)  This  temple  he  plimdered  of  its  treasuna, 
whkh  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plntareh 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  «  son  Publius,  who 
had  Utely  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  &ther*s  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  &ther,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephus  (JmL  xiv.  7,  Bell,  JmL  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Ciassns,  but  the  naimtive 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  **  De  BeUo  Jndaico,**  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlazged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (CbajMnoa,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infistuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleasar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  sepvated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiviqg 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple^ 
Eleaaar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  tooDcr  receiTsd 
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the  gold,  than  he  aeiied,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  untoached,  but 
everything  else  that  be  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodes  (ArsaceB  XIV.),  the  king  of  Pkutbia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Snrenas, 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forMs,  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crassus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  ^e  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  **  Sooner,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagises,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
tavasdet,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppo^  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  wexis  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
be  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes.* 
This  Arab  had  formeriy  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
sius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
reu're  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  &ir  words  and  fooleid  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes, having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  frt>m  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 


*  Prom  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
gtuiges,  there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassias,  Augarus  or  Abgams,  and  by  the  compiler 
•f  the  Historia  Romanorum  Parikka^  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Florus  (iii  11. 
§  7)  names  him  Masaras.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  1 6)  Artafaaxes. 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  mmked  by  limo' 
Intion.  He  first  drew  up  his  in&ntry  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  amngement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  muideitHis  sncceM 
of  the  Parthian  archera,  and  would  have  prevrat<^ 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthina 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  fonned 
the  infontiy  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sius the  other,  and  phoed  nimself  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancmg  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drams.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  wiUi  a  koge  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continiied 
to  dischaxge  their  arrows,  they  led  tiie  Romans 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  they  suddenly 
rallied  and  chai^ged,  while  the  enemy  waa  m  di»> 
order  and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plntsidi. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavovred 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  thran 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  fiunt  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  te 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be> 
cause  they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  Ihtle 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miseraUe  state  of  afion, 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  sensclris 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  fidd. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  atrength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haian  of  Scn^ 
ture),  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  mea 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Cnsans  and  th* 
principal  oflicen  of  the  Roman  army  were  shot  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  mi^t  altogether  es- 
cape, again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andrmwarhns, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan* 

rus  defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  snare, 
was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  ^es  were  open  to  the  inevilaUe 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  frum  Sara* 
nas,  who  ofiered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  o«t 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  botae, 
with  rich  trappings,  waa  led  out  as  a  preaent 
firom  the  king  to  Crusus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  pkinly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Chw- 
sns  alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle«  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  tame  un- 
known hand.  Whether  he  was  deqialched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  mve  hfan 
from  the  dii^race  of  beoomiBg  a  prisoner,  is 
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tain.  Tn  the  coune  of  thU  ezpeditioii, — one  of 
the  most  dinatnmt  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  agunit  a  foreign  enemy, — Ciaasna  ii 
■aid  to  hi^e  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artarasdes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Pfeoonis, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  honqnet,  and  listening  to  the 
lepresentation  of  the  Bacchaa  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  airiTsd  from  Surenas,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crsssus.  To  the  grsat  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  (ran  the  dnuna  (1.  1 168 
Ac)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifisless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  &Uen  enemy,  saying, 
**Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
fife  thou  wert  so  graedy.*"  (Dkm  Oass.  xL  27; 
Flonis,  iii  II.) 

(Plutarch,  Cratam;  Dion  Casa.  zzzrii. — xl.; 
Cic  ii^iiirf.  passim.  The  Hktorh  Romamonm  Par- 
iheoj  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Dmmann,  Cfe§dk,  Rottu  ir.  ppi  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  LiciNJus  Crassub  Divss,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Dteodor;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
diiisipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
solvent, sud  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Cmssus  Dires.     (Val.  Max.  yL  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  LtciNius  Crassus  Divxs,  the  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  TertnlUk  (Cic  ad 
Pam.  V.  R.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axics,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  nnfiiithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Cacsar^s  c^uaestor  in  Oaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine GauL  (Caes.  B,  C7.  y.  24 ;  Justin  xUL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
ciUa  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Ci  niter  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wile  of 
M.  Cnissus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  OsseA. 
RotM  ii.  pi  55.) 

20.  P.  LiGiNius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divxs,  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesuras  legate  in  Oaul 
from  B.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
fiither.  In  a  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  nortbhwestem  Oaul ;  and  in  b.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
addiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Ciassus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Cnissus  the  trium- 
rir,  PubUus  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  B.  c  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  &  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  fiither.  (Cic.  ad  Q«.  Fr,  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  n.  a  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  aiid,  in  the  fotal  battle  near  Carrhaa, 
behBTed  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Plut.  Cnm. 
25.)    Seeing  that  he  could  not  reacue  his  troops. 
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he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  lafety,  and,  oa 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  aa 
arrow,  h^  ordered  his  swurd-bcarer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teachinff  of  his  friend  and  freedman  ApoUonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(  fNMf,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  Iwtter  apply 
to  his  gFsndfother,  Publius  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LiciNiua  M.  p.  CRAaaua  Divbr,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  B.  c.  SO,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.    (Liv.  £)n{.  cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.) 

22.  M.  LiciNiUB  M.  p.  Crjihsus  Divaa,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  b.  c.  14.   (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  LiciNius  L.  p.  CrassuBi  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  bom  B.a  140, 
was  educated  by  his  fother  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instraction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic;  BtmL 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (oiy 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  de  Orat.  c.  34,  two 
yean  eoiiier)  he  accused  C.  Caibo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crsssus  belonged.  VaL 
Maximus  (vi.  5.  §  6)  gives  on -instance  of  his  hoD» 
ourable  conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  shive  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crsssus  a  desk  filled  with  his  maa* 
ter*s  papers,  Cmssus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  skve  in  chains 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  BrmL  27) ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fote,  felt  some  remone  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr,  lii.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Oaul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  cidiens,  the 
aerarium  would  sofFer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cmcy.  (Cia  Bmt.  43,  de  C^,  ii.  18.)  By  eloquenoe 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
BL  c.  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Lidnia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Mareia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in  • 
oest;  but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettins,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiflh, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  enable 
to  pnvill  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
$eofnUat  reorum^  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (VeU.  L  15 ;  Cic.  d»  OraL  ii  55, 
<fe  C^.  iL  18 ;  Macrob.  i  10 ;  Clinton,  FatU^ 
B.  c.  114;  Ascon.  ta  Mil,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  coUeagne  off 
Q.  Mudtts  Scaevohi,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  ha 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  af 
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dM  plel»  and  the  oentonhip.  In  hit  qaaMtonhip 
he  tMTelled  through  Macedonia  to  Athens  on  hit 
return  from  Atia,  which  teemt  to  hare  been  fait 
prorinee.  In  Alia  he  had  littened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepeint  Metrodorua,  and  at  Athena  he  leceired 
instruction  from  Channadaa  and  other  philotophert 
and  rhetorieiant ;  but  he  did  not  remain  to  long 
KS  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreatonable 
retentment  at  the  refrital  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  tolemnization  of  the  mysteriet,  which 
were  oyer  two  days  before  hit  arrival  (Cic.  de  Orai. 
iii.  20.)  After  hit  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  cantet  of  hit  fiiendt. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergiut  Omta,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  watert  for  the  ute  of 
hit  o}'ster  fisheries.  (VaL  Max.ijr.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Omta,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  for  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damaget  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
eqgniaant?  (Cic  de  Of.  iiL  16,  dt  Oral,  I  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  a.  c.  107«  but  the 
period  of  thit  office  was  not  dittingnithed  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  a.  a  1 06  he  tpoke  in  fovour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
natore  to  the  equitet  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  handt  of  the  lenatorian  oider.  The  eontettt 
for  the  power  of  being  telected  aa  judieea,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  juatioa  wat  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  foction.  At  there  it  much  oonfiition 
in  the  hittory  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  tome  of  the  changet  whidi  took  phwe 
about  thia  period.  In  &  c.  12*2,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Graochna,  the  judicia  were  tnmtfened 
from  the  tenata  to  the  equitea.  In  b.  a  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  ServiUna  Caepio,  they  were 
rettored  to  the  senate ;  and  it  ia  not  coirect  to  tay 
(with  Walter,  €h$dL  dm  Romueken  HeoktM^  I  p. 
244,  and  othera),  that  by  thia  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  thare  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  exittence ; 
for  about  b.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Sei^- 
liut  Olaucia,  the  jndida  were  again  taken  from  the 
tenate  and  given  to  the  knightt.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  exittence  of  two  laws  of  the  tame 
name  and  of  nearly  the  tame  date,  but  exactly 
•ppoaite  in  their  enactmenta.  The  tpeech  of  Crat- 
tiia  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  BruL  48,  ds 
OraL  i.  52),  and  expretsed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  thit  tpeech  that  he  attacked  Memmiut  (Cic 
de  OraL  ii.  69,  66)  who  waa  a  ttrennont  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.  a  1 08  he  wat 
curule  aedile,  and  with  hit  ooUeagne,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
niarUe  were  exhibited,  and  lion  nghta  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic  <fo  C^  iL  16;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxvi 
3,  viii.  16.  a.  20.)  Alter  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  contulihip,  but  he 
ttudioutly  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
fother-in-kw,  Q  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
af  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
fast.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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pontifox  maximua,  who  most  be  csRfsllT  dkia* 
guished  from  the  augur  of  the  ssme  nime.  Dini^ 
their  consulship  waa  pasted  the  Lu  Liaaa,  M^tk 
de  CtvUnuf  regumdie^  to  prevent  penoni  psuiitg  m 
cidxens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  chxnct^r, 
and  to  compel  aU  who  were  not  eititos  to  di^put 
from  Rome.     The  rigour  and  inhospittSty  of  u>i* 
Uw  seems  to  have  beoi  one  of  the  praDodng  wm 
of  the  social  war.     ( Ascon.  it  Ow.  pro  Gno.; 
Cic  de  Of,  iu.  11.)     During  the  tens  of  kii 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  SerrUHit  CaepA 
who  was  hated  by  the  equitet,  and  wis  aceoiedc^ 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C  Norbanvs  (Cic  Bfd. 
35) ;  but  Caepio  was  condemned.    Cnim  «» 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  inothcr  yd. 
He  hastened  to  his  province.  Hither  Gsoli  ud 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  eneoiy ;  bst  ke 
found  no  oppoaition,  and  wat  obliged  to  csotest 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tHbes 
by  whose  depredations  he  aiaerted  that  the  pr^ 
vince  wat  ditturbed.     For  thit  trifling  wassm  W 
waa  not  athamed  to  atk  a  triumph,  tad  vooli 
perbapt  have  obtained  hit  demand  from  the  Koita^ 
had  not  hit  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  nch  s  vmr 
application  of  the  honour.    (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  i  ^; 
Cic  m  Pimm.  26.)     With  thit  exception,  bii  con- 
duct in   the  adminittiation  of  hit  provintt  «a 
irreproachable.    Thit  waa  admitted  by  CCirii? 
(the  ton  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  fomteriy  k- 
cuted),  who  accompanied  him  to  OaoL,  in  otder  v 
seek  out  the  materiala  U    an   accnsatKn;  b>t 
Crusus  disarmed  his  oppoaition  by  cooiting  a 
quiry,  and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planniag  ^ 
execution  of  a&irs. 

One  of  the  moat  celebrated  private  caues  is  ^ 
annals  of  Roman  juritpmdenoe  wat  the  coDtat^ 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Cnriua  and  M.  Copou* 
which  waa  heard  before  the  centomviri  onda  ^ 
pretidency  of  the  praetor  T.  ManiliBa,  in  the  jai 
B.  a  98.    Ciataut,  the  oreateat  otator  of  the  da;. 
pleaded  the  cante  of  Conut,  while  Q,  ScBevQli,tki 
greatest  living  lawyer,   aappoitad  the  dam  ^ 
(^poniut.    The  state  of  the  caaa  wat  thii.  ^ 
tettator  died,   tuppoting  hit   wifo  to   be  pn^- 
nant,    and  having  directed   by  will  thai  if  ^ 
ton,   who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ta 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  hit  ova  p^ 
dian,*  M.  Carina  should  succeed  at  heir  is  ti 
place.   (Cic  BruL  52,  53.)     No  ton  was  ban- 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  waa  a  caana  omiisiuv  £^ 
insisted  upon  the  strict  htw,  aoooiding  to  ^'■ 
Curitts  could  have  no  claim  unleaa  a  ton  wen  f>^ 
born,  and  then  died   while  under  goardisai^f 
Crattut  contended  for  the  equitable  constncoa^ 
according  to  which  the  teatator  oonld  not  be  b^ 
posed  to  intend  any  difforenoe  between  the  ca«  '^ 
no  son  being  bom,  and  the  case  of  a  aon  bctai;^ 
and  dying  before  airiving  at  the  age  of  pabtftr* 
The  equitable  oonttruction  contended  for  by  Cn»^ 
waa  approved,  and  Curiut  gained  the  inheritt^ 

In  B.  &  92  he  wat  made  oenaor  with  Co.  ^ 
mitiut  Ahenobarbttt.  A  new  pnctice  had  sftsfi 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  yontha  to  the  schoeli  * 
pertont  who  called  themtelvet  Latin  rhetoria>=^ 
Crataut  disapproved  the  novelty,   aa  teodieg  ^ 

*  "  Antequam  in  suam  tutelam  pcrvesi^i 
t.  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  Tears,  st  vti<l 


age  a  ton  would  ceaae  to  be  under  the  gutitil 
snip  of  another.  The  phiaae  haa  been  mw&J 
stood  by  Dmmann. 
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idhnw,  and  adeukted  nitlier  to  enconrage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  jntellect.     He  thought  that 
the  LatinB  in  almost 'every  yaluable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Ore- 
<:i;in  customs      The  censors  suppresned  the  schools 
hv  a  procfaunation,  which   may  be  found  in   the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  and  in  Oellius  (xv,  11), 
aiid  desenres  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict.     Though  the  two  cen- 
snm  concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
Tiery  different  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
p(*riod  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.     Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.     He  had  a  house 
npon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C  Aquilins  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.     It  was  adorned  with   pillars  of 
n ymettiiin  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
cHiim  inUid   with  braM.     He  had   two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  band  of  Mentor,  which  seni'ed  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.     His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus> 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbna,  his  ooUeague,  found  fonlt  with  such 
mrruption  of  manners  (Plin.  If,  N.  xviL  1),  esti- 
mated  his   house  at   a  hundred  million  (seater> 
tium  milUst)^  or  according  to  Valerius  Mazirana 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (ssiti^ief  westertio)  setter* 
cee,  and  eomplained  of  bis  crying  for  the  kaa  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.     It  was  a 
t;une  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crassus  and  fsed  oat  of  hia  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sucton.  iVero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
loas  of  any  of  his  three  wives.     (Aelian,  Hist, 
Amim,  viiL  4.)     On  man^  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic  de  Or.  iL  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avmded  everj-thing  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  ns  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  AcHns  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic  dfi  Or.  ii.65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
snme  witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (ILN,  xxxv. 
4.)     Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  PUnctts  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,   No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called    him   the   Palatine   Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with   political  inconsistency  for  de- 
predating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
bonese    colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  hifl 
speech  for  the  lex  8er^'ilia.     The  successful  repar* 
tee  of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  reconled 
by  Cicero  (de  Orat,   ii.  54,   pro  CUmenUhX)  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).      His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  B.C.  91,  against  L.  Mai^ 
citis  Pbilipptis,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
mntcs.     Pliilippua,  in   oppraing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livins  Dmsus,  unpnidcntly  asked  how,  with 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go*  . 
vi»mment  of  the  commonwealth.     Cnissus  fi,red 
upni  this  expression,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to  i 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  CnssuH  by  way  of  pledge, — 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
dutieis  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
pnblic  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
**•  If  3'ou  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  moat  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct.^  At  his  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  thoy 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  diays  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  agm  abounding 
with  oraton  he  stood  pre-eminent.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Comncanius,  Ctitn,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
whichf  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificiiil 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinncious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  be  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  jieror- 
natut^  he  was  perbrevit.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
lie  OrtUore^  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  tho 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  undentood  to  express 
Cicero^s  own  sentimento.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preaerved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangueo  to  the  peopk).  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  eloffuetitium  jurwperiiissimue.  (Guil.  Grotius, 
de  VH.  JCiorum^  i.  7.  $  9;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta^  pp.  291 — 317  ;  Dmnwnn, 
Gesch.  Boms.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licivia.     [Licinia.] 

26.  L.  LiciNiUK  Ck  \a8us  Scipio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  .[No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  fiithcr  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor,  n.  c.  .04,  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic  Brtti.  58 ;  Plin.  7/.  AC 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  .  LiciNiua  Crass  us  Dives,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  wjia  praetor  in  B.  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tins  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.     (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


*  «•  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  oaedenda:*  (Cic.  de  Or, 
iii.  1.)  Gudmda  here  implies  wtixure  not  tale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  leg;il 
possession,  the  ofHcer  $truck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notehes,  and  that  the  ceremony  wai 
analogous  to  the  manm  hjectio  in  personal  arresu 
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t  hi* 
PuWiiu,  utd  that  h«  *M  identical  wilh  No.  IS. 

28.  P.  LmitiDE  Ckamu*,  «u  piaetar  in  ■-  c 
S7,  ami  fitroarad  Cieen>*i  return  Iran  cdIb. 
(Cic  poiL  HtdiL  im  Snt.  9.)  OnUi  (Omam.  TUf.) 
thinki  tliat  tha  nama  afibrdi  cTid«nea  of  Iha  iim- 
rioomsH  of  ths  •peach  in  which  il  i*  (asai. 

39.  P.  Ckavuh  Juniihus,  ona  of  tba  gou 
Jnnia,  adopted  by  «ima  Licihiub  Cmssui. 
Hi>  Dame  [qipean  on  coini.  (^janb.  ii.  pp.  101, 
179;  Eekhel.  t.  pp.  Mti,  \hi,  S33.)  He  »u 
tribnne  of  tba  pleU  ja  B.  c.  &1,  and  a  Mend 
of  CiceCD.  (Cic.  arf  Qv.  A-.  iii.  B.  $  3.)  In  tha 
ciiil  war  he  fong^t  for  Pompey,  and  iBTed  with 
the  title  Ugatu  pn^taetote  under  Metdlui  Sdpin 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  haltle  of  Thapou,  he 
made  hiiiKapa  tothetea.  (Pint.  Colo  Ma}.1%(,n.) 

30.  M.  Licmius  Ckjimus  Muclinus.     [Mu- 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gem  it  the  one 
refinted  to  >'j  p.  STSib.,  and  (uppoaed  lo  have  been 
(truck  b;  P.  Craanu  [No.  20],  ai   it  bean  the 

legend  P.  (iodiitinct  in  the  cat)  Cuwirs  M.  F. 
The  obirerM  repreamU  the  head  of  Venua,  and  the 


le  repreaenti  th 
un  folding  a 


which  il 


my  oF  the  pabli 

■  oF  the  aqoits*  h J  the  ceuon.  '{Diet.  ^ 

£fwtei.)  [J.  T.  Q.] 


torafrr 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M\  Octao- 
LiuR  CitAWDa,  wai  coatnl  io  he.  253  with  M*. 
Valeriui  Haiimnt,  and  croia«i  with  a  nameroni 
army  orer  to  Sicily.  After  haring  induced  many 
oF  the  Sicilian  lowni  to  mrtsndar,  the  coninli  ad- 
TUiced  agaiuil  Hiero  of  Syntcaae.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  deaira  of  hii  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  np  to  them  the  towni  they  had 
taken,  deliiered  up  the  Roman  priaooen,  and  paid 
A  contribution  of  SOD  talenti.  He  thni  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  a.  c.  246  Ciaian*  wai  consul  a 
■econd  time  with  U.  Fabiui  Licinui,  and  carried 
It  the  Canhnginiana,  Ihocgh  no- 


thin, 


li  Ac;    Zanar.  ' 


impliihcd.    (Polyb. 
Euirop.  ii.  10  J  Oroa.  ,  , 

2.  T.  OcTiciLina  Chahsub,  apparently  a  b 
Iher  of  the  former,  wu  contul  in  B.  c  261,  w 
L.  Valerioa  Flnccoa,  and  continued  the  Dpeiatii 
in  ^cily  againat  the  Carthagioiani  after  the  taking 
at  Agngeoliun ;   but  nothing  ii  known  to  hsTe 
been  accompliihed  daring  hii  conanlahip.  (Polyb. 
L  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.      1.  M'.  pArnuoa 
CKAUua  wa*  coninl  in  b.  c  441  with  C 
Padlu).    (Lir.iT.  12;  Died,  diss.) 

2.  U.  PaPiKiui  Ciuaau»  wa*  cinual  i 

with  M,  Comeliui  HalnginenuL     Tbey  led 


>t  Veii  tu 


Falerii, 


appeared  is  the  lield,  the  Itimuuii  contaaled  them- 
aelna  with  plundering  and  raragiog  the  open  coun- 
try.   (Ui.  IT.  31  i  Diod.  lii  41.)    CiaiiU)  waa 
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3.  C.  Pafisiub  Cit«««tn  wa*  cim— 1  b  ■,  c 
430  with  L.  Jnlini  Jaloa,  Thoe  cowbI*  diaea- 
Ttfed,  by  tnadwims  iiiewi>,that  the  tnbuie*  of 
the  peopka  intended  to  bring  tanmA  a  baO  en  the 
iif^iincrtM  nJianim,  and  in  order  Is  antieipaie  the 
bvonr  which  the  tribnnea  thereby  w«v  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  conmli  thanaelm  prv- 
poaad  and  carried  the  law.  (Ut.  it.  30  {  Cie.  A 
Rt  PM.  a  35  ;  Diod.  liL  72.) 

4.  C  PAFiRim  CaAaaua 


(Ut.' 


8.) 


i.  8p.  pAFiaiua  CBAmDB,  RHualar  tribnne  n 

c  382.     Ha  and  L.   Papirin*  Cnaana,  cne  of 

Ly  againal  VeHtiae,  and 

that  town  and  ita  aUiaa, 

i.  3-2.) 


hit  colleague*,  led  an 
fought  with  aucceaa  agaj 
tha  Ptuenotim*.     (Li< 

6.  L.  Hapihius  CnABBna,  eonaniai  maone  m 
B.  c.  382,  and  again  in  B.  c  376.  (liTy,  ri.  22  ; 
Diod.  IT.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papibiub  Ckauuh,  enualar  tAone  ia 
B.  c.  368.    (Li>.  TL  38 ;  Diod.  it.  7a) 

a.  L.  pAPinnra  Ckawdb  wai  miB  dietalii 
in  B.  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  of  pnetoc, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  againit  tba  trrolled 
Idtin*,  dnce  the  eonanl  Hanlin*  waa  ill  at  Oe 
tima.  Ciaaant  marched  againat  AntioB,  bat  aw 
encamped  in  ita  neighboaraood  ibr  aoma  BODth* 
without  aRompliihing  anything.  In  B.C.  396  he 
waa  made  contul  with  K.  Dnilioa,  and  carried  ea 
a  war  ^ainil  the  Anaoniana  of  (Uea.  In  3S0  be 
wa*  oonanl  a  aecond  time,  and  tairied  on  a  war 
againat  tha  inhabitanta  of  PriTonna.  Tbey  mn 
commanded  by  Vitrurina  Flueni  wba  »a*  c«- 
qnend  by  tha  Ronunt  without  modi  difficahy. 
In  326  Ci«aan*  wa*  magitler  eqmboa  la  the  dicU- 
tor  L.  Puiiriua  Coner,  and  in  318  be  wa*  ia- 
raated  with  the  cenaorahtpL  (Lit.  fiiU  12,  16, 
29  ;  IKod.  XTiL  29,  83  ;  Cic  id  Fam.  ix.  31.) 

9.  H.  PapiudB  CitASBitB,  apparently  a  tnths 
of  the  preoeding,  wa*  Appointed  dictator  ia  a,  (l 
332  to  Bondnet  the  war  againit  the  Oaala.  wka 
were  then  belicTad  to  be  inrading  the  Rmaui  d» 
minion ;  but    the  report  proTed  to  be  anfcudaiL 

(Ll,.  .ill.  17.) 

10.  L.  ParutiDB  CuAsam  vaa  nagiala'  t^m 
tum  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlint  Tefqaatna.  ia  a.  c 
320.    (FaauCap.)  [l^S.] 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caaaar^  latanua,  arbo 
had  been  the  primipilaa  in  the  tenth  lagiaa  ia  tbe 
year  before  the  hatUe  of  Phiiaalua,  and  who  avmi 
ai  a  Tolunteer  in  tha  campaign  aninat  Panpry. 
It  wu  he  who  coomwaced  the  battle  vf  PbaiBlin, 
H.  c  48,  tajing  (bat,  whether  he  aarrired  cr  Ml. 
Coeanr  ihould  be  indebted  to  him :  be  died  ligbt- 
ing  bnTely  in  the  firemoat  line.  (Ckea.  A  d  iii. 
91,  92 :  Flor.  if.  2.  g  46  :  Lucan,  tIL  47 1.  Ac ; 
Appian,  fi.  aiL82)  Pint.  Poa^  71,  CbaK  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (KfBTOjtf},  accoding  to  KTonl 
tradition*,  the  mother  of  Seylla.  (Ham.  fW.  lii. 
134;  O'.MeL  liiL  749;  Heaych.  i.  e. ,-  Plin.  //. 
N.  iil  10.)  [L.  Sl] 

CRA'TERUS  (Kfxrrapji).  one  of  the  Mat  dio- 
tingnithed  generalt  of  AlexandH-  tbe  Oreat,  wa*  a 
aon  tl  Alexander  of  Oreati*,  a  diatiiet  in  Uan^ 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Ampbeterua.  When 
Alaiander  the  Great  act  ant  an  hia  Anatic  n- 
pedition,  Cmtenii  commanded  the  rtftt^ipai. 
SnbaeqnentlT  we  fiad  hbn  ~.m.— ~li-g  i  ddMb- 
ment  of  caiilry.  at  in  the  battle  of  Atbeb  and  ia 
the  Indian  campaign ;  but  it  aecna  that  be  had  aa 
penuuMial  otficay  and  that   Akimdar  asflBjad 
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liim  on  all  oocanoas  where  a  general  of  able  and 
ind^Mndent  judgment  waa  required.  He  waa  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  wns 
atrongly  attached  to  the  aimple  mannen  and  cue- 
toms  of  Macedonia,  and  waa  aTerse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followen  aMumed  in  the 
Eaat,  Btill  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  a.  c.  3*24  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  Ume, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup> 
port  him.  It  waa  further  arranged  that  Anttpater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  &r 
as  the  Cerannian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  {ap.  Phot.  BiitL  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  poution  in  which  the  arrival  of 
bis  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  fisther-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  b.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Kumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappodocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
Inte  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian,  jinab.^  ap.  Phot  BiU.  pp.  69,  2*24  ; 
Q.  Curtius;  Died,  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.59;  Pint. 
Aifx.  47,  Phoe.  25 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eum.  4 ;  comp. 
A.NTiPATBR,  AMAfraia,  Alxxander.)  [L.S.] 

CRA1*ERUS(Kparcpos),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  &ther  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Mirab.  32 ;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
(tH^io'AuiTWK  o-vnryvrxjf),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plut.  Aristeid.  32,  dm.  13.)  This  work  is  fie- 
qaently  referred  to  by  Harpocration  and  Stephanus 
of  ByrAUtinm,  the  latter  of  whom  (5.  v.  fiiiupauov) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
1*26;  Schol  ad  ArisUmh.  Av.  1073,  Ran.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleiite  Schrift.  i.  p.  225,  note  39 ;  Bockh, 
Pref  to  bis  Corp.  Intcript.  i.  p.  ix.)  [L.  S.]  n 
CRA'TKHUS  {Kparfp6s\  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero*s  Lettcn  (ad  Att.  xiL 
13,  1 4 )  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  Attica 
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(called  also  Caecilia  or  Pomponia),  &  c.  45.  He  ii 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  {Sat  ii.  3. 161),  Plains 
{Sai.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  {De  Compoi.  AMieatn, 
see.  LoooSj  vii.  5,  vol  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8 
vol  X.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  {De  Abetm.  ah  Ani- 
mal. \.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
hu  shives  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  w  ith 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palam  of  the 
Caesars.  (Phn.  H.  N.  xxxvL  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
^palatinas  domes  Caesarum,**  in  that  passage,  coin- 
pared  with  the  preceding  ones,  **Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,^  are  to  be  undentood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (KpoTTFt),  of  AxHaNS,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  &  a  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  waa  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoros,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arccsilaiis, 
Theodorut,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenitea  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  loat.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  bnt  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Tralles.  [Cratb8  of  Tiallea.]  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  21—28.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (K/kh-i^f),  of  Athbns,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  pUys  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  La«rt.  iv.  23 ;   Aristoph.  Equit  536-540, 
and  Schol. ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)      He  began 
to  flonriah  in  01.  82.  4,  b.c.  449,  448  (Kuseb. 
Chron.\  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Kni^  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  a.  c.  424.     With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {Pott  5)  which   has  been 
misnndentood,  bnt  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  hu  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  nagmenta  of 
his  phiys  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Pherfr* 
crates  (p.  xxix).      His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c.;  comp.  Ath.  iiL  p.  117,  c.),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.     He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  /.  e.;  Anon,  de  Com.  Lc.\ 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epichannus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.   (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)     His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ; 
and  wiUi  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.    (Dion  Chrysost.  Oroi.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)    Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  fiivoor  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  Lc.)     The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators, — a  charge  which   Mcineke 
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tbiaki  may  have  been  taken  frum  Mnne  oomk  poet 
who  wai  an  enemy  to  Cratet.  There  is  much 
confoiion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
nui»ber  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectirely. 
(Anon,  ds  Chm.  pp.  zxix,  zxxir.)  The  result  of 
Meineke*fe  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  Tf /ro^cf,  Ai^vMTot,  *Hp««ffs,  Biypto, 
^il<ravp6s^  Ao^tto,  M^toikoc,  ''Opr(9«f,  IlaiSuu, 
/I(8ifra<,  "P^opts^  lifuoiy  T6\pMt^  ^iXdpyvpoSy  of 
which  the  following  am  suspicious,  Atimnrot^ 
&n<ravp4(f,  Miroucotj*Op¥i$ts,  IlfS^roi,  ^t\dpyvpo% 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rcfrovef, 
*Hpe»fT,  Bripla^  Aifua^  IlaiSim,  'Pi^oper,  l/d^uou, 
T6\fMu  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  serenteen  fmgments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  Tery  few  peculiar  words  and  constmo- 
tions.  He  uses  a  rery  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetnr 
meter.  (Poll  ri.  53 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  1 19,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke,  Fraff.  Com*  Orato.  i.  ppi  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— ^251  ;  Bcrgk,  Omwmd,  de  ReUq.  Cbmm.  AiL 
Aniiq.  pp.  266—283.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  {Kpamt},  of  Mallur  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (••«.)  to  haire 
been  a  Stoic  philoeopher,  but  is  £sr  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fiune 
of  the  Peigamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alazandnan,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  (dm*- 
ftaXia)  against  that  of  analogy  (di«Ao7(a).  He  is 
said  by  Vanro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
bonks  wfpl  rqf  dyw/AoAiof.  He  was  bom  at  Mai- 
Ins  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  tiie  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  b.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  l^  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  iiiirodueed  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar* The  results  of  his  n»it  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  bo  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sueten.  iLb  lUustr,  Orammai.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  save  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  ofKcial  duties  might  otherwise 
hare  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  gmninuitical 
lectures  {oKpoAffus),  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  eriticitM  and  gram' 
mar^  the  latter  of  whieh  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litcra* 
ture,  either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
Jinguage  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  ike 
anc«intuatiol^  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
From  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 
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surname  or  Karrur^r.  This  title  is  derivrd  bt  kw 
(mm  the  foct  that,  like  Aristaicbus,  Crstes  pre  tit 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems»  mm  bn 
laboan  upon  which  he  was  also  suRUDDrd'OpapKt. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AtifBmm  *Ui^  oi 
*08uao-e{af,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  aiv  yrn- 
bably  to  understand,  not  a  reoennoa  of  tlie  H«> 
meric  poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  bo(4v  ^t 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  «ts  AiM 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fiagmenta  of  this  eommentsrr.  nWi 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  stbcr  ir-irs: 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  odavnr- 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  cnendstitti.  s 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  hr  inferior  to  An> 
tarehus  in  judgment,  but  it  »  equally  eertini  *ia 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectnrsl  enKsdaUBSi 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  prefeR^ 
by  the  best  scholan  to  those  of  Arittsicksi.  A^ 
for  his  excnnions  into  all  the  scienti6c  sod  ^» 
rieal  questions  for  which  Homer  fornishes  in  «» 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  hii  9fm»' 
of  the  critic*s  office,  that  he  should  undertake  tbea 
nor  do  the  resnlta  of  his  inquiries  quite  dfKT* 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  tbr. 
Among  the  ancioits  themselvea  he  enjoyed  i  ^ 
putation  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aiiib^ 
chua.  The  school  whidi  he  founded  at  Ttxp.-- 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  nb'^ 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  v«^  '^ 
K^Nrnyrciev  a^<rc«ff.  To  this  school  Wolf  n^ 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  whidi  ate  c*^ 
tfoned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicanaisos  (^  ^^ 
Tlcfyafiiyrorf  w{ra|i,  ii  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Syfta.'T 
who  also  mentions  the  school  bj  the  name  ef "'' 
iK  UMpydftov  ypoftfUKTucois  (p.  1 12,  27).  T:^ 
are  also  called  K^onfrcioi.  Ainoog  the  catikp^ 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  theiv  can  he  no  (k'  • 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  liats  of  titkt  («* 
ypeupai)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaena  (viiL  p.  ^'- 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Peij^siefia 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  :« 
mentaries  on  the  T^Aeo^oayof  Hcaiod,  eo  Eotip^ 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  aurtf! 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  {wtpi  Amis 
9<aXff  KTov),  and  works  on  geography,  nstml  ^ 
tory,  and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  fev  N 
raents  exist  Some  scholars,  however,  th»lu  iW 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  wwk  on  the  ej 
den  of  various  countries  is  quoted  bv  Piiajr  (i 
M  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (H.  A.  xvii.'  9),  «• 
different  pemn.  The  fragmenta  of  his 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  {J^  AwU  Jn 
LUt,  ArUHtnqw  Famirw^  Havn.  1836,  8v«l)^ 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Qredc  Acf* 
(it  3,  BruncK  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilos. 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  aatMii 
its  title,  Kpdnrros  ypofifucrutov,  Bui 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  e 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  «.tw.  Kpinrt,  'kplcrupx^s ;  Dm- 
iv.   23;   Stmbo,  pp.  3,  4,  30«']57,   *^' 
676,  &c;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Vairo,  deLL 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;    Sext.  Empir.  mdv.  Moik,  i 
S  79,  c.  12.  §  248;  SekoL  m  Ifomuptunn, 
ff.  AT.  iv.  12 ;  Wolf,  Pn%.  »  //om.  li.;  Tb 
Ifeber  dot  ZeUalUr  umd  VaitrUmd  da  Hos^ 
19-^4 ;   Lersch,  Die  Sproekpkiimopkm  dtr 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii  148,  243;  Fa^Rtt 
Graee.  I  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558  ;  Ointoa. 
HmU,  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  1  P. 
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CPAPES  (Kprfnjj),  a  rery  ancient  Greek  mu- 
■ician,  Uie  ditciple  of  Olynipua,  to  whom  some 
ascribed  the  composition  for  tlie  flute,  which  was 
called  p6fMt  IIoAvic^^iaAos,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himselfL  (Plut  tie 
Mu8»  7|  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

ORATES  (Kpdkiff),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
l^iertius  (iL  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (Kp^TTis)  of  Thbbss,  the  son  of  A»- 
condus,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenee,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ri.  87),  in  b.  c.  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ( Athen. 
X.  p.  422,  c ;  Diog.  Laert  Ti.  90),  and  waa  at 
Thebes  in  b.  c  30^,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (PluL  A/or.  p.  69,  c.) 

Cntes  was  one  of  the  most  singukr  poaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  {daoed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Lai'rtitts  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Cntes,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  lifo  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires,  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others ;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  **  Door-opener,'*  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  be  in- 
spired Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  fiunily  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertiua  rehites  some  very  curious 
&cts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tiuD  (vL  98)  to  Plato^s  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letten 
(Venet.  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Boiflsonade  (Notiees  et  Ertraitt  dm  Mamuscr.  de  la 
fiiU.  du  Roi,  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Paris  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
ihe  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
3f  later  rhetoricians.  Cntes  was  also  the  author 
3f  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
•rmte  smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
aiUed  UaLyviOy  and  to  which  the  ^aniis  i-yntufuw 
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quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  b»- 
longed.  Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  bic^graphy  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Ijaert. 
vi.  85—93,  96—98;  Brunck,  AnaL  I  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Afitk  Oraee.  i  p.  118;  Brucker,  Hift. 
PkOofoph.  L  p.  888 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  iiL  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kp^Ttiff)  of  Trallbs,  an  orator  or 
riietorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  Koyol 
iiififryoptieol  which  Apollodorus  (o;>.  Diog.  L  c.) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
(HtML  CriL  Orat.  Graee.  in  Ofmec.  i.  p.  87U.) 
Menagius  {Comm,  m  Diog.  L  e.)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Cmtes  is  mentioned  by  Luciiin.  {RhtL 
PraeeepL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  LP*  &] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (DiogrLaert.  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  4P7 ; 
Steph.  Bvs.  «.  V.  ^ABfivay.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  (KpeenalwoKts),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  rolysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  enerqy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  B  c. 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  fone^, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  nmdc 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  puipose  of  establishing 
an  independent  goveniment,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popula? 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  foi' 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  B.  c.  808,  hqwever, 
the  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
pUioes,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  CratesipoUs  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Polioroetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  XX.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58 ;  Plut  Demetrius^ 
9  )  TE  E  1 

'  CRATESrPPIDAS  (Kporncrimraos),' a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  udmlral  alter  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  b.  c.410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  litde  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  ofiice 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chiaii  exiles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysandei.  (Xen.  HtiL  i.  1.  §  32, 5.  §  I ; 
Diod.  xii:  65,  70.)  [E,  K.] 

CRATEVAS  {KpaTtias),  a  Greek  herbalist 
[ftfordfiot)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fint  century  b.  c.,  as  he  gave  the  name  MUkridatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  lirlithridates.  {PUn.  H.  N. 
XXV.  26.)  Ue  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  nnd 
Dioscorides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  {i)e 
Simplie»  Medkum,  Temperam,  ac  PaadL  vi.  prooem- 
vol.  xi.  pp.  795,  797 ;  Cbnwneo/.  m  Hifipoer.  **Dt 
Nat.  Hom.^  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  \U;  De  Antid,  i.  2, 
,  vuL  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the   euiuieut  writeis  OB 
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Materia  Medica.  Some  peiMns  hare  tapposed 
that  Ciatevaa  lived  in  the  fifth  and  foarth  centur 
ries  B.  c.,  becauae  one  of  the  apurioiu  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
OpervL,  Tol.  iiL  p.  790)  ia  addreeeed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  aa  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
riry  of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [  W.  A.  O.J 

CRATI'NUS  (KpcrrTvos),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  eomplete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stitnces: — In  the  year  4*24  a.  a,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knights^  in  which  he  described  Cra- 
tinus  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
ho  was  perishing.  (E(put.  531 — 534.)  This 
Bttick  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  UvrWti  (the 
FtagoH)y  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Cottnm  of  Ameipsias  and  the  ClotuU  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Arg.  NuL)  Now  Lncian  says  that 
the  Uvrimi  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Maerob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peaces  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  Z9  ol  AJucu- 
yfff  Mea?iov.  (Par,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irmption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  a  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  {I.  e.) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birtli 
would  fidl  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  &r  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  a  c.  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itsttlf^  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
wliich  we  know  to  have  been  finiiihed  in  b.  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85  th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
phiys  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  b.  a  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Euaebins  {Chron,  «.  a.  01.  81.  3;  SyncelL 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ao 
cording  to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  c.  454 — 453,  in  about  tlie  6Gth  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
Mis  father^s  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  ^uAt{  Oltn^ls,  (Suid.  «.  w, 
KpaTM^os,  *Eirfiov  8(iA<$Tcpo5.)  In  the  latter 
pas»age  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  chaiges  which  Suidas  briqgt  against  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  imfO|^iorted  by 
any  other  testimony,  thou^  if  h  had  been  true 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  beei. 
silent  upon  it.  Probably  Snidaa  was  misled  by  • 
passage  of  Aristophanes  {Adktm.  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (SchoL 
I.  c)  The  other  charge  whidi  Snidaa  bring*  agohia 
Cratinna,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  so*- 
tained  by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cn»- 
tinus  himself,  who  appean  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  veiy  amusing  way,  espedallj  in  bis 
Uvriyri.  (See  further  on  this  point  Mexneke, 
HiaL  OrU.  Gtm.  Graec,  pp.  47 — 19.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Suid.  s.  «.;  Endoc  p.  271  ;  Anon. 
de  Oom.  p.  xxix),  and  that  va^^|n|^«(,  aoooidii^ 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.   (EqmiL  528) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  tha  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  ita  dec! hie. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exdting  the  laughter  of  their  audience  :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  fint  made  coroedv  a  tenible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  eomic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  accusing 
evil-doen  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  as 
with  a  public  sooui^ge.  (Anon,  dls  Cbm.  p.  xxxii) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  (Platonioa,  de 
Cam,  p.  zxvii. ;  Christodor.  Ecpknuis,  r.  3.S7  ; 
Persius,  Sat.  L  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
¥rith  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Plat.  CSna. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fot- 
lowen  were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  dose  ood- 
nexion  which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  which  could  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  natonlly 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  coantrymea. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athena  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  oflknden,  and  seemed  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  freedoo  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  oomic  poeta  rose 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  belirve 
Cicero,  the  kw  itself  granted  them  irapanity.  (Ih 
lUpub,  iv.  10 :  **  apod  quos  [Cfraeeoal  fuit  etiam 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vell^t  comoedia  de  qoe 
vellet  nominatim  diceret.")  The  same  thing  is  stat- 
ed, though  not  so  distinctly, by  Themistius.  (Our. 
viiL  p.  110,  b.)  This  flounshing  period  lasted  iron 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  afWr 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later  (aUtut 
B.  a  460—398).  The  exercise  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  altogether  onoppoaed.  In  ad> 
dition  to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  sinh 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alctbiadet,  the  hiw  itself  ii> 
terfered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archouship  of  Morychides  (&  c.  4-10-4 39^  a  kw 
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made  prohibiting  the  comic  poets  tram  holding 
•  living  person  up  to  ridictUe  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  bj  name  {^^^^afta  tov  fiij  KMfi^8f& 
wotuurrlj  SchoL  Arist.  Ackam.  67;  Meineke, 
Hid,  CriL  p.  40).  This  law  remained  in  force  for 
tlie  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthymenes.  (b.  c  437—  i36.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopar 
gite  should  write  comedies.  (Pint  Bell,  on  J'uc, 
pnuM,  Atk  p.  348,  c.)  From  b.  &  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  rigour,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Synicosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  suborned  by  Alcibiades. 
This  Syraoosius  carried  a  hiw,  /ai)  iMfuf^urOat 
Syo^iaarl  TiKo,  probably  about  b.  a  416 — 415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(SchoL  Arist.  Av,  1297.)  A  similar  Uw  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
'perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  Ackanu  1149 ; 
Meiiieke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  aristocratical 
ftivohiiion  of  411  B.  c.  aifected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  le- 
Ktoration  of  democracy  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cleophom  of  Phito.  (b.  c  405.) 
1 1  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  tha  chomses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  aneient  splendour.  We  even  find 
a  play  of  Cratiuus  without  Chorus  or  Paiabasis, 
namely,  the  ^OZvacus^  but  this  was  during  the 
8oth  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  dedinad, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Ciuesias,  and  of  Agyrrhiusy 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
a  c.  393 — 392 ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
.iiade  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
Imt  of  actors,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxxiL)  On  the  other 
luind,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.    (Po<t,  v. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  hi»  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com,  p.  zxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
Eipat,  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Kni^U  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratiuus  to  a  mpid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
ibiitg  before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo- 
ries he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  tit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
Hut,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prise  above  Aristophanes  himself.     His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent. 
Olid  full  of  trrpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  ca»t. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  fitvourita  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, Lc)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpo* 
^^w  ( Aan.  357 ;  comp.  Etynu  Mag.  p.  747,  50 ; 
Apollon.  Lcm,  Ham,  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  **  Croti- 
nean  metre**  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  nie  before  his  time.  [ToLTNua.]  In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  lus  impetuous  and  exuberant  fiincy 
was  apt  to  dersnge  Uiem  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.    (Platonius,  p.  zxviL) 

Among  ^the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Ckates,  Teledeidea,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  wliom  he  himself  is  Imown  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Axchilochna.  (Pbtonins, 
/.  c;  Bexgk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SchoL  Plat.  p.  830.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  ol  rsp2  KoAA/or  ((.  e.).  What 
Callias  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicusb 

There  is  much  oonfiision  among  the  ancient 
writen  in  quoting  firom  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — ^TAovjcos,  S^wr,  *Hp«f f, 
*IXla8fr,  Kf»if<rirai,Yi|^V/«ara,*AXAoTfMoyi^fu>i'ct. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  *Apxl^oxoi^ 
BovkJAoi,  Ai}W8ct,  AiSoo'KaAiai,  ApawrrtHts^ 
*Etararpdii9¥ot  or  'ISomm,  EdveTioL,  Opf  rrcu,  KAco- 
<?ov\<yai,  AdKuves^  MaA,9aico£,  N^/ii<nj,  USfi-jiy 
'Odvcrirctf,  Ilai^'vTax,  nvAoTo,  IIAovroi,  Jlurlmn^ 
Xdrvpok,  iSsp/^ioi,  Tpo^Viof,  Xeifiofd/ierou,  X«^- 
pMreSf^Cipeu,  The  diiference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote>  oa,  for 
example,  the  Xdrvpoi  and  Xciftajv^/icyoi,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  KniyhiB 
and  Achamiime, 

The  following  are  the  pbiys  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty : — 

B.  c. 
About  448.  *Af>x^^oxot. 

In  425.  X«<fia^(tf/Miroi,  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes 

was  first,  with  the  AehamioMs, 

424.  %iaiT\^toif  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 

fint,  with  the  Kniglde, 

423.  livrlv%   1st  prize. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  K&wos, 
3rd.   Aristoph.     Nc^Aoi. 

The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cmtii.ns 
were  Asdepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratns,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symmachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Frag,  Coin.  Oruee,  u  pp.  43 — 58,  iL 
pp.  13 — 232  i  Bei^k,  Cwnmcnt,  dv  Hcliq.  Com,  AtL 
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Ant.,  ihe  firftt  |xirt  of  which  u  upon  Cratinu* 
only.) 

2.  Cnitinut  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philoaopher  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  2R)  and  of 
Corvdus  (A then.  vL  p.  241,  c),  and  therefore  floo- 
rinhed  during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  c^ 
and  at  late  as  324  b.  c.  (Clinton,  FaxL  HelL  ii. 
p.  xUii.)  Perhaps  he  even  Kved  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadrlphos  (Athen.  zi.  p.  469,  c., 
compared  with  ri.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him : — 
riTorrer,  ef)po/Acvi|f,  ^OiupdK^  (doubtful),  Tnio- 
AtjuaZos,  XtifHMf;  in  addition  to  which^  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinns,  belong  to  the  younger 

(Meineke,  Fra^,  Com,  Grace,  L  pp^  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  874-S79.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATI'NUS,  the  gmmmarian.  [Dasiluobs, 
No.  1.] 

CRATrNUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacivnm  laigitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  590,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilns  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolins,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanas  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cnitinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tanta,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  O.] 

CRATrNUS,  a  painter  at  Athena,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  aU  things  used 
ill  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N. 
XXXV.  40.  $$  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  {Kpdnirwos).  1.  A  Gnwk  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — ^rd  irapa\u<f,Biirra  iht*  whov 
trwaeytnyt^v  yiypcuptK  (Dionys.  Jutl.  de  TlUicyd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  os  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cmtippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
didcs,  but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
airried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (cb 
CwUor.  Atkui.  I)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  MarcelliQ.  VU,  Thueyd.  §  33;  Pint  VU. 
X  Ural,  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Ponipey  and  Cicero.  The 
liittcr,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  disUnguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  ho  hod  known  \de  Off. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (Die  Divin,  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
r.ccorapnnied  Pompe}'  in  his  Htght  after  the  battle 
ui*  Pliarsalia,  and  endeavoui^  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
75;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  II.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Maroellas  and  Cicero 
biniBclf,  rucvived  instruction  from  him,  and  in  b.c. 
4-1  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  popil  at  Athens,  and 
wwi  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut  31,  evi 
fii/«.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  <i«  tjf.  L  1,  ii.  2,  7.)   Young 
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CicerD  soenu  also  to  have  visited  A«k  in  tiii 
pony.    {Ad  Fam,  ziL  16.)     When  Caear  »»4 
the  head  of  the  Rmimui  lepablic,  Oceio  obteiMJ 
from  him  the  Roman  fimn^iae  for  CniippiN  b<^ 
also  indnoed  the  omukiI  of  the  Anii^^u  a: 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosoplier  to  rnnaiD  is  tb: 
city  as  one  of  her  chieif  ornaments,  and  to  ceorh  ac 
his  inatmctions  in  f^ilaaophy.    (Plat  (Sc  .M ) 
After  the  murder  of  Gaesnr,  Bratnt,  wkjk  sbriat 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectwca  of  CatippA 
(Pint.   Brwt.   24.)      Notwitkrtanding   the  ki^ 
opinion  which  Cicero  enteitained  ef  the  kaoeie^ 
and  talent  of  Ciatippaa,  we  do  not  hesr  thst  b 
wrote  on  any  philoeo^ical  anbiect,  and  the  ffiSr 
allusions  we  have  to  hk    teneta,    Rfer  to  b 
opinions  ma  diviution,  on  which  he  seean  to  ten 
written  a  work.     Cicero  states  that  Cratippii  W^ 
lieved  in   dreams   and    snpemataral   iupiiiiM 
(/ttror)y  bot  that  he  rejected  all  other  kiids « 
divination.     (De  Diem,  i  3,  32,  50,  70.  71  i, 
48,  52 ;  Tertoll.  </e  Anhm.  4<>.)  [L  S.] 

CRATOR  (Kpnrttfp),  a  fieedman  of  M.  Asr- 
lius  Vema,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  fmn  its  fais- 
dation  to  the  death  of  Veraa,  in  which  the  ma 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magiatratea  weit  gira. 
(Theophil.  ad  Antolye,  iiL  eztr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kfidros  \  the  penonificatioB  i 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uianu  sd4  <«• 
(Hcs.  n0og.  385 ;  Aeschyl  Pnmu  init;  ApsD^ 
L2.  §4.)  [L.S1 

CRA'T  Y  LUS  (K^drvAoy),  a  Oiedc  nliike^; 
and  an  elder  contempomy  of  Pinto.    He  fNkm^ 
the  doctrines  of  Heradeitoa,  and  made  Plsto  ic 
qnatnted  with  them.    (Ariatot.   Mttapkp.  i  <': 
Appal,  de  DogmaL  PiaL  p.  2,  ed.  ELb.;  Otyaifi^ 
Vii,  Flat  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)     The  time  at  t^ 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylua,  is  stated  >f 
Diogenes  Laertina  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  tte 
death  of  Socmtea ;  bat  Uiere  are  aevenl  drccc- 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  ranat  have  beet 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  HeradeitfB  »i  >^ 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hefnann  baa  pointed  ^ 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Pbt*  i^ 
quired  his  knowledge  of  that  phikMophy.    (^ 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  la  named  after  bi 
master,  Cratylua,  who  is  the  prindpnl  speaker  is  i 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  thinin  have  reeei^«^ 
their  names  according  to  certain   mwa  of  ast^*^ 
(^i^fi),  and  that  eonseqnently  wortls  correspoody 
the  things  which  they  designate.     Hermogenes.  ^ 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  P>s^ 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  Dock^ 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names,  L«< 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  c^ 
mutual  consent  {^vt)  of  men.    Some  critici  srr " 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Platen  ^-* 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cntytes  «N 
taught  PUto  the  doctrines  of  Hemdeitaa,  hot  *> 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  thia  opiniaD  i' 
not  seem  to  be  satisfiwtory.  (Stallbaom,  df  Crst' 
Platowieo,  p.  18,  Ac ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Simltm  ^ 
Plot.  FkUos,  I  pp.  46,  106,  492,   &c. :   Lend:- 
Spraehphilm.  der  Aiien,  l  p.  29^  &c.)       [k  S.) 

CREMUTIUS  CORDUS.     [Cori>'-%] 

CREON  (KpeW).  1.  A  mythical  kiiij^of  T^ 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (Hygin.  Fuh.  2o,  o  * 
him  a  son  of  Menoecns,  and  thus  confeundt  is~' 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  Glu^^ 
married  Jaaon,  and  Medeia,  who  found  hctv.' 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sendinig  GU**  ^ 
gannent  which  destroyed  her  by  fir«  vtlMi  shs  f& 
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It  on.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med,  20.)  According  to  Hyginua  {L  ft)  Medeia*c 
preient  eoniitted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  hU  danghter,  who  U  there  called  Creiua. 
(Comp.  Diod.  it.  54.) 

'2.  A  wofik  of  Menoecut,  and  king  of  Thebet. 
After  the  death  of  Laiua,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  frum 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it  His  tyrannical 
coudnct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  from  ^e  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemott,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  M  ;  PAa>-  ix.  10.  i  8.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodoras.  (iL  7.  i  6.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (M«^)t  a  Oroek  rhetoridaii  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
.of  Suidas  (9.  vo.  ^irtirafi8iiAi|/aiiwt,  vMpuw^  and 
^ttiriritf  Aiov)  as  the  antbmr  of  a  work  on  riietoric 
(/ifroptfcd),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nuthing  further  is  known  about  him.       [L.  S  ] 

CREO'PH  YLUS  (Kptc^^vAof).  1.  Onet  of  the 
mrliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  phioed 
ill  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
frirud  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat  de  Hep.  x.  p. 
HOO,  b ;  Callim.  Efn^rauu  6 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
iVc  ;  Sext  Eropir.  a</r.  MaUu  L  2 ;  Enstath.  ad 
Horn,  IL  iL  730 ;  Suidas,  «.  o.)  Creophylus  is 
Kiid  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Ssunos  or  los. 
The  epic  poem  Olx^A^  or  OixoAiat  flAoMris,  which 
iH  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Produs,  ap,  UephanL  pi 
466,  ed.  Oaisfoid;  SchoL  ad  PlaL  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker;  Suidas, «.  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Iloroeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
4omeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
desoendanta,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Pint 
Lt/c  4 ;  Heradeid.  Pont.  Po/iL  Fragm,  2 ;  lam- 
biich.  VU,  Pytkag.  iL  9 ;  Stmb.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Hit 
ptiem  Olxo^^A  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Eorytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  refeired  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author*s  name,  but  we  poe- 
ho«s  only  a  fisw  ststements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
J^jr.  pw  177,  ed.  Person;  Taets.  CkiL  xiiL  659; 
Cramer,  Amod,  iL  p.  327 ;  SchoL  ad  Sopk.  Traeh. 
266 ;  Bekker,  Amod.  p.  728.)  Pausaniaa  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  *HfKU(Aefa  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
OlxoOdoL.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med,  276.) 
The  Heracleiii  which  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius 
Khodius(L  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
uilude  to  the  Oixo^^  of  Creophylus.  (VVelcker, 
iMr  Epuck  C>Vk«,  p.  219,  &c. ;  WuUiier,  D^ 
CycL  Epte.  p.  52,  &c  ;  K.  W.  Miiller,  IM  C>-/. 
if'rufec  Epic.  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  EpheMis  {&poi 
*l£jp%9'm¥\  to  which  Athenaeus  (vitL  p.  361) 
rrfen.  [L.  S.J 
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CREPEREIUS,  tlie  name  of  a  Roman  equea- 
trian  fiunily,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereioa  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (m  V^rr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  aa 
he  was  tribumui  militans  duigmxlmt^  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  Uie 
1st  of  January  of  a  c.  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Chjpsmiif  M.  F,  Ronu^  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Nrptnne  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  tliose  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MoreU.  Tketaur,  Numitm.  p.  145,  &c) 
In  ue  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereins 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.     (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS(K^««^ 
ppas  KaXwovpwuu^s)^  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (QHom.  HiiU.  eontcHb.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthiana,  but  nothing  fiirtker  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (Kp4*)^  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  isUnd  of  Crete  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
i.9.  Kp^rn;  PMs.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megnkpolis,  (probably 
the  dty  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Bomt  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chri»> 
tian  writen  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  iii- 
&moDs.  By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Graac  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagmnt  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  {wofession  from  being  **■  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.**  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  chaiges  were  refiited  by  Justin,  who  tells 
na,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  nsfutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain ;  for,  altliough  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebins,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  ffreat  evil,**  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (.luHtin,  ApUog.  iL ; 
Euseb.  H,  E,  iv.  16 ;  Neander,  Kirch«mfe$ck.  i. 
p.  1131.)  IG.  B.  LCJ 

CRESCO'N  I  U&     [Coiiippus.] 

CRFSILAS  (Kp«<rUas),  an  Athenian  scnlptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Pliidiaa  and  Polycletns.  Pliny 
{H.  N,  xxxiv.  19).  in  nurruting  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  tbeni 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amaaon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  ni«*n- 
tions  Cresilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  lias 
been  changed  by  modem  editors  into  Qetihu  or 
Cleaiiatu;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
''Dcbilatts,*'  whose  wounded  Amason  waa  a  oeiis- 
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brated  fetatne,  hu  also  had  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaua,  and  Aonaequently  the  beaatifnl  atatiiet  of  a 
wounded  Axaaaon  in  the  Oapitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
contidered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesua. 
Now  thia  it  quite  aa  unfounded  a  suppocition  aa 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  coneidered 
to  repreient  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  **TuIneratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
posait  intelUgi,  quantum  xeatet  animae  ;**  and  it  is 
ihe  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  b^ns  the 
letter  D  by  Deaiiaus.  But  there  are  no  good  re»> 
sons  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  bite  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  disGovezed  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior: — 

hepmoatkos 
aieitp£«ot:i 
aiiafxen. 

KFE2IAAJ 
EnOESEN. 
By  thia  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidiaa  waa 
called  Creailaa,  aa  two  manuacripta  of  PUny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statae  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  aa  that  which  Pausaniaa(L  23.  § 2)  deacribes 
at  great  length.  It  waa  an  exeeUent  work  of 
bronie,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
PropylaM,  and  dedicated  by  Hennolycua  to  the 
memory  (tf  his  fiither,  Diitrephea,  who  fell  p&eived 
with  arrows,  b.  c  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalcssos  in  Boeotia.  (Tabc. 
vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  eelebiated  works, 
Cresiks  executed  a  statue  of  Peridea  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhapa,  the  bust  in  the  Var 
tican  is  a  copy.  (Ross,  KutuOUUi,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.}  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIuS  (Kpifirios),  a  auzname  of  Dionyaua 
at  Aigos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
wns  said  to  be  buried.  (Pans.  iL  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (Kpnir^*^f)«  a  Heradeid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Mesaenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe> 
iiiam  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother^ 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  fiither.  ( ApoUod.  ii.  8.  $  4, 
&c. ;  Pans,  ii  18.  §  6,  iv.  8.  $  3,  31.  §  9,  viii.  5. 
$  4;  comp.  Abpytus.)  [L.  &] 

CRETE  (Kf^),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (ApoUod.  iiL  I.  §  2; 
Died.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3w  §  1 ; 
Diod.iii.7I.)  [L.S.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (Kpnr^s),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  aooount  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
menesb  (Apollod.  ii  1.  §  2,  iil  I.  §  2 ;  Died.  iv. 
59 ;  Pans.  viiL  53.  §  2 ;  Althsmsnis.)    [L.  S.] 

CRETHEUS  (Kpnet^t)^  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  iolcus.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi  236, 258 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  11 ;  comp.  Paus. 
▼iii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
CMtbeus  waa  married   to  Demodioe  or  Biadice, 
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who  loved  Phiixus,  and  as  her  love  vras  njected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  aecused  him  to 
Cretheus  of  baving  been  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct. (Hygin.  Poei,  Ati,  ii.  20;  PBRixoa.)  [L.S.] 

CRETHON  (K/»(0Mr),a  son  of  Diocka  and  bro- 
ther of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeneiaa 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hom.  IL  ▼.  542 ;  Pane.  iv. 
80.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETICUa,  aa  agnomen  of  Q.  CsedUos  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  b.  c.  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Me- 
telli.    [Mbtkllu&J 

CRETICUS  SILA'NUS.     [Silaku&] 

CREU'SA  (Kp^otMra).  I.  A  daughter  of  Oceik- 
nns  and  Qe.  She  was  a  Naid,  ai^  became  by 
Peneins  the  mother  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  PytL  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechthena  and  Pcaxithea, 
waa  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  L  7.  $  3, 
iiL  15.  §  1 ;  Pane.  viL  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Pane.  i.  28.  §  4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  aon  by  ApoUo,  aa  in  the 
**  Ion**  of  Euripides- 

8.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneiaa,  who  became  by  her  the  fother  f»f 
Aacanius  and  lulus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  (NamL  41)  calla  her  the  mother  of  Anins 
by  ApoUo.  When  Aeneiaa  fled  from  Troy,  she 
foUowed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  diacover  hi* 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aenesaa  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  aa  a  shade, 
conaoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fiste,  and 
informed  him  that  she  waa  kept  back  by  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  (Viig.  Aem.  u.  725,  738,  752,  769^ 
775,  &C.)  In  the  Leadie  of  Delphi  ahe  vras  Rfire- 
sented  by  Polygnotns  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginus.  {Fob.  25 ; 
comp.  Crxon,  No.  I.)  [L.  Sl] 

CRINA'GORAS  (KfiPoySpn)^  a  Greek  epi- 
grsmmatic  poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Qnek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mytilexte, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  dty  he  ia  mcit- 
tioned  by  Stnbo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem- 
poiary.  (xiiL  p.  617,  »mb  Jm.)  There  are  several 
aUusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  whidi  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  firora  b.  a  31  to 
▲.  n.  9.  We  may  also  ooUect  from  his  eptgiama 
that  he  Uved  at  Rome  {Bp.  24),  and  that  be  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  woridly  goods.  (Bp.  3X) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eodndea^ 
(E^  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  hia  epi- 
grams Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  bneo 
written  by  a  more  ancjoit  poet  of  the  sami 
but  this  opinion  is  refoted  by  Jacobs  Crinagoj 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spiriL  He  i 
duded  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Theasalonica. 
(Jacobs,  Aulk  Groie.  pp.  876 — 878;  Fabric 
BiU.  Orcue.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  &] 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  MarsmUes  who  pne- 
tised  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  54'---68, 
and  introduced  astrolagy  into  hu  medical  piactioe. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
{H,  N.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  hia 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  millioa  sr*. 
teroes  (emtki  IL  S.)  or  about  78,125^  after  kav- 
iqg  spent  nearly  the  nme  sum  daring  hia  fife  as 
building  the  waUs  of  the  dty.  [  W.  A.  Q.] 
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CRINIPPUS  (Kpi^antof)  it  the  Diune  whicli, 
{.om  a  compwiioii  of  Diodorat  (xt.  47)^  i^  ^uu 
b<<«n  proposed  to  flubstitnte  for  Anippnt  in  Xen. 
//(•//.  vi.  2.  §  d6.  He  was  tent  bj  DionysiaB  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartaat 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  b.  c.  373;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  Uwether  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  fphicrates.  The 
iHtter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  £n>m  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  skTe, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  def  pair.  (Xen.  ff^ 
vi.  *2.  §§  4,  33,  Ac;  corop.  Schneid.  adloe,;  Wes- 
M'ling,  atl  IHod,  Lo.;  Diod.  xrl  67.)      [E.  £.] 

CRINIS  (M^^X  ^  S^»  (Thilosopher  who  is 
referred  to  sereial  times  by  Diogenes  Laertios 
(vti.  ()2,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
{oi  wfpl  KplviM)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
n  work  csUled  StoAsicriin)  Wxi%  from  which  Dio- 
giMiee  LaertiuB  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
IK  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  (Du$,  EpieL  iii.  3.) 
Suidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  Bcholion  {ati  Horn.  JL  I  396).  [L.  &] 

CRINJSUS.     [ACK8TB&] 

CRINON  (M*^)*  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleai  in  their 
treHsou,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Umnaea  in 
Acanumia,  in  which  they  assailed  Anitas  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  &  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
r>f  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king*s  council,  and  Crinon  was 
iletnined  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
tor  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  ▼.  15, 16.)  [E.  E.] 

CRrSAMIS  (KpUntu9),  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aescnlspitts,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  fother  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  b.  c.  (Jo. 
Tsetses,  CkiL  rii.  //id.  155,  in  Fabric  BUd.  Grate. 
vol.  zii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  fiither  of  Cleo- 
myttades II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  b.  a  (Id.  ibid»)  He  is  called 
^king  Crisamis**  (Paetus,  Episi.  ad  AH(ut.y  in 
Hippocr.  O^sra,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
Cleomyttades  II.,  but  of  Theodorus  II.  [W. A.O.] 

CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bnittius  Praesens 
[Prabsbnh],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  o. 
177),  and,  having  proved  un&ithlul  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  83,  IxxiL  4 ;  Capitolin. 
M,  Auftl,  27  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)     [W.  R.J 
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COIN  OF  CaiSPlNA. 


CRISPIN  ILL  A,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
raukt  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.     She  par- 


took hugely  in  the  general  corruption  among  f^ 
males  of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Neio  and 
his  eunuch  Poms,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  latter^s  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
an  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter* 
course  with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  A.  n.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Maoer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the' death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  fomine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  horn  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  ACacer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Oalba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  publie 
fitvour  through  her  matriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Oalba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellins,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influenoe  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  HigL  I  73; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ixiii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPrNUS.  1.  A  penon  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race {Sat  L  ].  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bod  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  sutnamed  Are'tali^us, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kard  Atoywrlov^  is  preserved  in  mo- 
baens.   {Plor,  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Littin 
version  of  tlmt  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  Febnmry.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  libmry  at 
Vienna.    (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  597.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPrNUS  was  quaestor  about  &  c.  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic  pro  Ftmteio^  lori 
iVSsMr.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  L.  BRU'TTIUS  QUI'NTIUS. 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savi^  Maximin,  whose  mge 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Mojc.  duo^  c. 
21 ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.J 

CRISPl'NUS  CAF/PIO.  [Cabpio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinus  ofr 
curs  as  an  agnomen  in  the  fomily  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Qiiinctius 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  a  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  &  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  victoiiea 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Lit.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPl'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudins  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectiis  pmetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rome 
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Valerittt  AsiaticuB.  For  this  service  ha  wu  re- 
warded by  a  luge  turn  of  money  and  the  insignia 
cf  the  quaettondiip.  In  a.  d.  5*2  he  was  remored 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agiippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
aalina.  Ch»pinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  fiither.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinas,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tj'nuit  to  send  Crispinos 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  a  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  aocomplioe  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinos  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tadt.  Amm. 
*  xi.  1,  4,  xiL  42,  ziii.  45,  xr.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
Odaffioy  728  &e.;  Plut.  Gafba^  19.)  His  son, 
Kufins  Crispinus,  wnt  likewise  pat  to  death  by 
Nero.     (Suet.  Nero^  35.)  [L.  &] 

CRISP  US,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  eoheir  of  Mnstda.  (Ad  Att.  ziL  5, 
xiii  S,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  hrotkmt  of  Clandius  Gothicna  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Kutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantios  Chloruf.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfiither  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minerrina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grsndfiuher  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius dfothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  under  Lactaiitius,  ha  was 
nominsAed  Caesar  on  the  Ist  of  March,  a.  jk  817, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  tbs 
younger  Lidnius,  and  was  invested  with  the  eon- 
aulship  the  year  following.  Entering  fMthwtth 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  guned  a  great  naval  vio- 
tory  in  the  Hellespont,  a.  o.  3'2«i.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
Htigation  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  fother  in 
the  year  ▲.  d.  326.  [CoNVTANTiNua,  p.  835.] 
( Kuseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317  ;  Soxomen.  HisL  EecL 
i.  5;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  snuU 
bmss,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Ocesor  and 
Prihcept  JwrtntutU  annexed ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
\vc*  read  the  words  Alamannia  Deviela,  which  may 
refur  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemomte  tbe  exploits  of  hia 
father  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
S^verus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
caiive,  being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  Hmbitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Viigil  from  the  speech  of  Drauces  (Aen,  xL  372), 
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^  Scilicet,  ut  Tumo  emitingat  legia  conjiix, 

Nos,  animae  vilea,  inhnmata  iufletaqna  tiirba, 

Stemamur  campts  ....** 
a  foct  of  no  great  importance  in  itsell^  except  a 
so  for  as  it  eorrobontes  the  accounts  of  Spartianaf , 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  SetCTua  in  af 
matten  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Cwa. 
Ixxv.  10 ;  compw  Spardan.  Screr,  14.)    [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  trifaone  in 
Caesar^s  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtina, 
BelL  A/r,  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Q.  Mareins  Crispas,  who  is  frequently  mentioiied 
by  Cioere  as  a  brave  and  experieuofd  soldier.  In 
B.  &  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proeonanl,  and 
when  L.  Mureua  soliGited  his  aasutanee  sgainst 
Bassaa,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  kgina  to 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassias  came  to  the  But,  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Marcus  surxendered  their  legions 
to  him.  (Cic.  M  Pimm.  23,  PlaL  xi.  12,  ad  Pkmu 
xiL  11,  12,  <»<  BruL  iL  5 ;  Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii  77,  iv  58  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  hnsbaod  of 
Agriiqpina,  and  consequently  the  step-fisthcr  «l 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
nised  to  the  oonsnlship.  He  is  pnuaed  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Qmaal,  NaL  iv.  PneC, 
tie  Bmrf,  L  15),  and  by  Soieca  the  rbeCorkiui 
(Ckmiron,  ji.  13)  as  one  of  the  firat  ocatan  of 
the  time,  espedally  for  his  acutmess  and  aiib> 
tUty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  1.  f  50,  3.  $  74,  z.  1. 
$  24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  qootes 
passages  Irom  his  orations.  [L.  &] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  ontor  of  great 
vraalth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Vcr- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintifisn.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  fox  their  plesaant 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  ha  had  de- 
livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken 
or  public  affiiira.  Vibius  Crispus  is 
tioned  among  the  delatorea  of  his 
fragments  of  his  orations  are  preserved  in  Qain> 
tilian.  (Tadt.  HiA  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  AmmL 
xiv.  28,  dA  OraL  8;  QuintiL  v.  13.  $  48,  viiL  5. 
§§  15,  17,  X.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  i  11 ;  Dion  Cam. 
Ixv.  2.)  [L.  SwJ 

CRISUS  or  CRISSU8  (Mfof),  a  son  of 
PHocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  frther  of  Strophins.  Ha  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrim.  (Paos^  L  29.  |  4  - 
SchoL  ad  Enr^  Ortd,  33.)  [L.  S.] 

CRI'TIAS  (Kf»ir(at>  1.  Son  of  Dro|ndea,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Soloa^a.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  yean.  His  desosnd> 
ant  Critiaa,  the  son  of  Calkeschms,  is  intwdneed 
in  the  *«  Timaeus*^  of  Pkto  (pp.  20—25),  as  re- 
peating from  the  old  man^  account  the  fidde  of  thw 
once  mighty  Athntis,  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  fimn  die  priesU  of  E^ypt.  (Coeap. 
Plat  Oam.  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  gnndaon  of  tb^ 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupiU  of  Socrates,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  Imt  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  AJdbiades,  nve 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charga  Mains!  the  philo- 
sopher of  corrupting  the  youth.  Aenophon  aays, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Sooatca,  not  finer 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  hot  becanss  he 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in 
founding  an  advenary.    We  hsara,  howev««. 
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th«  tame  authority,  that  he  lired  a  tempemte  life 
as  long  a*  his  connexion  with  hia  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  i  2.  §i  13^18,  39.)  Froin 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (ap.  I'bU.  Ale.  33) 
it  appeait  that  he  was  mainly  inttrumental  in  pro- 
ciirinff  the  recall  of  Aldbiaaei  from  banisliment. 
At  the  time  of  the  moider  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  yietorioas  at  Aiginiuae,  b.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thesaal}'  fomenting  a  tedition  of  the  Pe> 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  Aeeording  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Menu  i.  2.  $ 
24,  HelL  U.  3.  $$  15,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loe.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Epbori,  probably  not  a  public  and  lega'. 
office^  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  die 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e,  Erat.  p.  1*24  ;  ThiriwalPs  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  PulU,  Ami,  ^  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  3U  tyrants  established  in  B  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  aboTe  all  his  colleagues  for  mpocity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socmtes  himself^  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  {nosccution  ofTheramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
rrign  of  terror.  He  was  sbitn  at  the  battle  of 
Mnnychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thiasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen«  HelL  ii.  3.  §§ 
2,  15—56,  4.  $$  1—19,  Mem,  i.  2.  §j  12—38; 
Died.  zir.  4;  Plat  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic.  Tuec 
QuaaL  L  40.) 

Cicero  tells  ns  {De  OraU  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  Tigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Perides  and 
by  a  greater  topiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  bj  soTeral 
writers  (A then.  xi.  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V,  H.  z.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ▼!.  2;  ccnnp.  Phit.  Ttm.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  an- 
ther of  the  Peirithoiis  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  phiys  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  *^  Atar 
btnta**  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
•  28,  b,  X.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.496,  b;  Fabric.  UUd, 
Oraee,  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose k  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  siglit  of  (see  Pratag*  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  snid  of  him  {^^\io\,ad  PUU,  Tim, 
p.  20),  thut  he  was  iSisinit  /mv  i»  ^lAoir^^if, 
^\6ao^t  5j  ^i'  IhwnatSy  ^  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.^  The  remuius  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  ISnch,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.] 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (Rhetor. 
PraeeepL  c.  9)  bears  on  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  ^  Critias  Nestocles,*^  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
mild  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  ^  Nesiotes,**  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
oonsidered  by  Miiller  (Aegin.    p.  102)   to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  I'ausanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Attikos,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  MttUer  (  Wien,  Jakrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  cleruchio.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epichorinns,  who  hod  won  a  prise  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (l  23.  Ill)*  and 
should  proboUy  be  restored  thus : 

Kplrtos  teal  finauirrfis  hreaiaderw- 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artistes  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny *s  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  fiur  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronse  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Morm.  Oxon.  J^neh.  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
hite  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rivaL 
(P«n.  /.  e.) 

(Lucian,  PhUoeopk.  18 ;  Pons.  I  8.  $  3  ;  Ross, 
KuwftUaii,  1 840,  No.  1 1.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kf>iTMou\of),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates^  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master*s  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socntic  ( ap. 
Aikau  V.  p.  220,  a;  eomp.  (jasanb.  ad  toe.),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Pkaed.  p.  57 ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  3.  (  8,  iL  6;  A  then. 
V.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Latrt.  ii.  121.)         [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (K/>iT^6ou^os),  a  citisen  of 
Lampsaciis,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
senutive  dT  Cersobleptes  in  &  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  os  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generalN  Cei^ 
sobleptes  was  excluded  from  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  ooth.  (Aesch.  de  Fah.  Leg,  p.  39, 
Ep.  PkU.  ad  Aik.  p.  160;  Dem.  de  Fah.  /xv/.  p. 
39.5 ;  Thiriwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  3.56.)       [  K.  E.] 

CRITOBUXUS  (KptT6iovKoi),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (ff.  N,  vii.  ii7)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  nice  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Qttintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mailians,  b.  c.  826. 
[Critodbmus.]  [W.  a.  0.] 

CRITODE'MUS  (KpnSB7ino$\  a  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  mid  a 
native  of  the  ishind  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrion  (vi.  II)  to  have  lioen  the  person  who 
extracted    the  weapon    from    the   wound  wUioh 
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Alexander  the  Orekt  received  in  ttominf  the 

frinei|nl  fortreis  of  the  Malliast,  b.  c.  326. 
CmTOBULua]  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CRITOLA'US  {Kptr6Kaot\  the  Peripatetk 
philoeopher,  wu  a  native  of  Phaaelia,  a  Gntk 
colonj  in  Lycia,  and  studied  phibeophy  at  Athena 
ander  Ariftton  of  Ceos,  whom  he  soeeeeded  m  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  «chod.  The  ^reat  lepatar 
tion  which  CritoUiiB  enjoyed  at  Athens,  m  a  phi- 
loflopher,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  indnoed  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  B.  c  155,  to- 
gether with  Cameades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  lemission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  nlijcct  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  bot  the  most  illus- 
trious  men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Lnelius,  Purins,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  monils  of  the  citizens, 
thut  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut  Cat, 
MdJ.  2*2 ;  Gell  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saium.  i.  5 ;  Cic. 
iie  Orai.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  b.  c. 
1 1 1.     (Lucian,  Afacro6.  20 ;  Cic.  <£«  Oral,  i.  1 1.) 

Critolaus  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(rpttfif).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii  15.  8  23,  17.  g  15  ;  Sext 
Empir.  adv,  Matkem,  ii.  12,  p.  291 ;  Cic  de  Fkt, 
V.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  CritokUs  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  idditions  to 
Aristotle^s  system  (oomp.  Cic  TVnc  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex,  ^rom,  iL  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  AriatO' 
tetia^  ii.  pp.  83,  135 ;  Fabric  BiU,  Graiee,  ii.  p. 
4»3.) 

A  Critohiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {ParalL 
min.  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeims, 
and  of  another  entitled  4«ui^ficya;  and  uellins 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  at  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  gmnimariau  Critolaus  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
niulogicum  Magnum  («.  t>.  ^V  8f).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  /fist.  Grace,  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)   [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KptrdAoof),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  &  c.  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achacans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devis4>,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  mctst  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
thekr  frvour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  magistrates  of  tevefal  towus  ts  Idw  off  M 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  ts  ^y  hit  ^•o 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  he  laoog^t  tM 
close.     By  these  and  sinnkr  meaos  he  v«e  t^ 
enthusiastic  admimtion  of  the  mnlbtade,  sM  ^'  : 
this  was  aecomplished«  he  sammoned  n  Masst.y 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  vbid!  «« 
attended  by  the  drpgs  of  the  natioiu  snd  vtfi 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  notov  s^ 
tumultuous  manner.      Four  noble  Rensu,  x\a 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  sprslu  vm 
driven  from  the  plaee  of  aseemblT  and  tresv^  vri 
the  grossest  insults.     It  was  in  vaiB  that  tk?  s^- 
derate  va/ea  among  the  Achaeans  endesviwHi  •» 
bring  Critolaiis  and  his  partinns  to  thinr  tr:^^ 
CritolaQs  surnmnded  himself  with  a  bodr-^ur'i 
and  threatened  to  use  foree  i^iaiiwt  th«e  v^  ^ 
posed  his  plans,  and  further  depseted  thss  t»:^ 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  eountry.    The  w^ 
rate  and  well-meaning  persona  wcfe  thss  ins^ 
dated,  and  witiidrew.     War  was  therecpos  ^^ 
clared  against  Laoedaemon,  whi^  was  uato  ^ 
especial  protection  of  Rome.     In  order  to  gft  rv 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  aeeond  deoce,  '^'^' 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  sbategi.  Tk 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caeciliaa  Metelhu,  the  pv 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  poasible  fbibtsisr^ 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  wilKngness  to  rs* 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  them.   T:i 
conduct  was  exphdned  by  Critohuis  as  t  enar 
quenoe  of  weakness  on  ^  port  of  the  Ress?^ 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  ▼entnre  apoo  avsr 
with  the  Achaeans.     In  addition  to  this,  ke  e^ 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  proipct  * 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  prraces  and  A:^*- 
But  this  hope  was  almost  coin|detely  ^app^c^ 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  vitk  i' 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  vxi^' 
person  must  have  seen  that  deatructkm  sv«i^ 
them.     In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  146,  CritobSs  iFan* 
ed  with  a  considerable  army  of  Admeans  \o^& 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Orecoe  to  &^ 
neial  insurrection  against  Rome,   and  psrtlr : 
chastise  Heraeleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  wbkh  " 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.    Meu^J 
even  now  ofiered  his  hand  for  reoonciliatioG ; '  I 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  lie  btj- ' 
suddenly  app«ired  in  the  neighbourhmvi  of  \i 
cleia,  Critolaus  at  once  raised  th<>  siege  of    i 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and   fled  tsmx^*    i 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  tVe  n 
of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  sc  •  "-I 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aehaeana.     A  .  i 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1 000  of  theci  -  i 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.      Critdais  bir^ 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.     Livr  {h\ 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himael^  bat  ti  «<^ 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  « ^ 
nnrshes  on  the  coast.     Critolaiis  was  the  s^'i 
diate  cause  of  the  war  which  teraiinated  it  I 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  t^  *' 
tical  existence  of  Greece.     His  phsn  of  ^f^i 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arma  was  th^  I 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  hi  vhk'' 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effoct  abewed  v^-l 
contemptible  and  cowardly   dema^ogae  he  *i 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c.,  xL  1,  &c.;  PImisl  y'o.  *> 
and  15 ;  Floras,  ii.  16 ;  Cic.  de  NaL  /Xror.  n    I 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  &c)  1 1-1 
CRITON  (Kpirwp)^  of  Athens,  the  fnti'  I 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  more  celebrated  in  s£>nsjJ 
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for  hit  loTe  and  aflTection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
I«aert.  IL  20,  1*2] ),  than  as  a  philosopher  hims^ 
Accordingly,  whenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato^ 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Soccales  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  waa  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  rain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  Irom  Plato^s  dia- 
logue named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
(  PUt.  PkardoHy  p.  1 1 8, a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  poe- 
sessed  four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
1*21),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (^u^jNiem.  p. 
360,  with  HeindorTs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
nf  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  CritobiUus. 
[Chitobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
was  one  **  On  Poetics**  (nspl  ITqtifriirift),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Platens  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Oroen 
van  Prinsterer,  Prosopoffraphia  Plaiomoa^  p.  200, 
&c.,  Lugd.  Bat  1823 ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gea<^  tutd 
SytUm  tier  PiaUm.  PkUoMpbie,  I  p.  633.)    [A.S.] 

CRITON  (M^ftw).  1.  Of  Abgae,  a  Pythar 
f^orran  philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
irfpi,  irpovcias  Ktlk  dyciBTis  rvxH^^  i*  preserved  by 
Stohni^us.  (Serm.  3;  Fabric.  BiU,  Grate  L  pp. 
840,  886.) 

*2.  Of  Athkns,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  vffy  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  AiroffXof,  ^lAtv 
irpdynov^  and  Viwirnvla^  (PoUux.  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35 ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Frag»  Com, 
Grace,  i,  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  OfNAXUs.     [EuDoxua] 

4.  OfPiXRiA,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  ifaAAifrnxti,  Supo- 
Hovamv  rrtirir,  ITffMrfKct,  SiKtAuciC  lupoKowriv 
ir(piT^(rit,  and  irepl  r^s  df>xqr  t<3v  MotirfSoi^wv. 
(Suid.  ff.  o.)  Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kpirw  Pypca^tf  iv  roU  TtnKOii.  (Comp. 
Snid.  9.  e.  7^o'o» ;  Steph.  Byx.  Trria.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Vos^ 
IlisL  Graec  p.  423,  Westermann  ;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
time  Pieriota  in  Diss.  Sic.  I  p.  138.)        [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kplrw).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  IM 
Chmpfig.  Mtdiccan.  sec.  Locos^  i.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
pmbkbly  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
tbe  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  {Epigr.  xi  60. 
6.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  ( Ko<r/itrriffC( ) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galenas 
time  (t^.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
HeradeidM  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  (itid.\  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  hare  been  in- 
•erted  by  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  BMiotk  Gnuca.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (Ilef/l  toiw  *Air\w 
^tu^idict^y)  of  which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Oalen  (De  Cbnyios.  Medieam.  $ee.  Gen,  ii.  1 1,  vi.  I , 
vol.  xiii.  1^  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Panlns  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  lie 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  ApoDo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep,  xviL  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  SvOb)  None  ot  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirid  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be* 
fore  Christ  (De  SvAfig,  Engnr.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart)  [W.  A.  G.J 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  a.  c.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  were 
the  first  who  filled  it  Appian  (B,  C,  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  ihe  Cerealia  were  celebmted,  uiortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  oected  tlie 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsnltum, — Critonius  dechired 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cie.  ad  AH,  xiii. 
21  )j  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
feet,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
rejHresented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Diet,  of  Afd.  a,v.  Oirear- 
Ua)^  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  grsat  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Diumann,  Getck, 
Ronuy  i.  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refiers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Carr.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereales.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kfios\  a  son  of  Uianns 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Parses.  (Hesiod. 
TAeog.  375 ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kpiof),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
die  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  &  c.  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mear 
sure,  but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  tliv 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague  Demi^ 
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nlM  wu  not  with  him.  GeoomiM,  being  ob- 
ligrd  to  withdraw,  conaokd  hinaelf  bj  a  play  on 
the  words  KfSios  and  Kpi6s  (a  ram),  aidTiring  the 
refiractory  A^inetan  to  aim  hit  homa  with  braaa, 
aa  he  would  aoon  need  aU  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  ti.  50;  comp.  ▼.  75.)  It  waa  aoppMed 
that  the  mifttanoe  had  been  privately  encooiaged 
by  Demamtiu  (ri.  61,  64),  and  on  the  depodtion 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychidea 
to  the  throne  (ri  65,  66),  Cleomenea  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seised  Crius  and  others,  delirered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians.  (tL  73;  comp.  85,  &c.) 
Polreritus*  the  son  of  Criui,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Sabimis,  b.  &  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  Rpitiach  of  Medism.     (riiL  92.)       [E.  E.] 

CRIXUS  (M^of),  a  GauU  was  one  of  the  two 
principil  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  b.  a 
/3.  Two  Roman  annies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiaton  and  alaTes,  when 
Crixns  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
gaiina  by  the  consul  L  Gellius,  in  B.  c.  72. 
Crixui  him«clf  was  slain,  and  two- thirds  of  his 
arm)',  which  consiHted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stipyed  on  the  field  of  batde.  Spartacus  soon 
after  lacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crizosw  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  Ac. ;  Liv.  EpiL 
95,  96  i  Sail.  Fnufm,  Hid,  lib.  iiL)  [L.  a] 

CRO'BYLUS  (KpcffuXof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  ibe  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lired  about  or  after 
B.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  alter.  Some  writen  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippns.  [Hiobrifpu&] 
The  following  titles  of  hia  piaya,  and  a  few  linea, 
are  extant:  *Airayx4^*>'M«  'AiroXnroiHm, Yeu8v- 
wotfoAtjuuos(Athen.  iii.  p.  109, d.,  107,0.,  vi.  p.  248, 
b^  258,  b.  &,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384^  &,  z.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meineke,  Frag,  Comm,  Oraee,  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  ir.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (KpoKcdCrat),  a  somame  of  Zeus, 
derived  fimm  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (Mic«y),  the  husband  of  Saesaia 
and  fethtf  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Pnus.  i  38.  $  2 ;  oomp.  Arcas.)  [L.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gode  into  a  laffron  plant,  because 
)ic  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Or.  Mei.  iv.  283 ;  Senr.  ad  Virg,  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CROESUS  (Kpouror),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  femilj'  of  the  Menunadae,  was  the  son  of 
Al\>attes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Canan.  At  the  age 
sf  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king^ 
dam  of  Lj'dia.  (b.c.560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
railed  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tu4«  belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government 
(Clinton  F,  //.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
prfssly  told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramytp 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  b.  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
lo  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  Oriecftitche  Zeiticfdn^  s.  a.  572  B.  c) 
Ue  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  afteiv 


waida  OB  t&e  other  Ionian  and  AcoEsa  dtinif 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  Rduoed  to  Uk  fo- 
ment of  tribute.     He  was  meditariay  sn  tam% 
to  subdue  the  insular  Gre^  ahs,  whes  eitb^ 
Bias  or   Pittacna  tamed  him   frm  hti  {orp  <^ 
by  a  clever  &ble  (Herod,  i.  27);  sad  isiteadti 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  aa  sIlBiaa  i^ti 
them.     Croesus  next  tamed  his  sms  s^tDit  ^. 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  liTer  Ha.Vi, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  Uie  Ljaans  vd 
Cilicians.     His  dominions  now  extendfd  frw  :^ 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  t»  ^ 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taarns  ob  die  vtK 
and  included   the  Lydians,  PhtrgisBs*  Mjau*. 
Mariandynians,  Chalybes,  Paphlagoniaos,  die  TV;'- 
nian  and    Bithynian  Thradans,  the  Csiun&  l-> 
nians,  Dorians,  Aeoliana,  and  I^rapbylisBi.   T-^ 
fhme  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  Ui  c@n 
at  Sardts  all  the  wise  men  (oo^ioraf)  of  Gmn'. 
and  among  them  Sohm.    To  him  the  kisgft^ 
bited  all  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  kin  v^ 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seea.    P* 
reply  of  Solon,  teadiing  that  no  naa  ilmiki  ir 
deemed  happy  till  he  bad  finished  his  Ufe  i&  > 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beantiiiil  ms» 
tive  of  Herodotna.     After  the  departore  of  S^- 
Croesna  waa  visited  with  a  divine  retrihatisB  ^ 
his  pride.     He  had  two  sons,  of  i^cn  oae  n 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  aH  his  comiadrt  n 
manly  accomplishments.      His   name  was  .\tyv 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atya  sbonld  perob  K' 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and   in  qate  of  sL  b 
precautions,  an  aoeident  fulfilled  the  dream.   B» 
other  son  lived  to  save  hia  fiither'^  life  by  ssdiifEO 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  isv  Ci^ 
sns  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardia.    Ada^sL 
the  nnfortanate  slayer  of  Atya*  kiDed  hiauF^  c 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  op  to  gri^^ 
two  yeanu    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  giovts 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  snbdned  the  H^ 
dian  kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Cra»^ 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pattii^  dosm  I't 
Persians  before  their  empire  becune  finn.    Bei^- 
howevw,  venturing  to  attack  Cyras,  he  looked  ' 
the  Oreeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  otades  for  c.-o 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  waa   deceived.  \- 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  he  c** 
suited  that  of  Ammon  in  Lybia  ;   bat  fim  be  ^ 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sendix^  metten^ 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  he  *^ 
then  doing.     The  replies  of  the  omcle  of  Anp^ 
la'us  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  wcff  •■'^ 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  HerodeC'^ 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  timt  at  P;^ 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  besr.i 
of  them   to   inquire   whether    he    ahonid   war-^ 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  s" 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  hia  allies.    TH 
reply  of  both   orac&s  was,  that,  if  he  msir^-i 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  overduov  s  gnat 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  ^vi 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.     He  of  e<^ 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  PenbJ 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  exphdned  it  ^1 
the  event,  to  his  own;  and  he  sent  preeesatl 
each  of  the  Delphians,  who  in  retain  gnatrd  :i 
him  and  his  people  the  privilege*  of  prisritr  I 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  froBB  chargrR.  ^. 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (wpo;*ari  nify>  mJ  «^ 
\*iji¥  Kttl  vpoffSpfifir),  and  that  any  one  of  \M 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rigbu  of  a^afi 
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•bip  (y€v4(rBai  AfA^K).  Croesus,  having  now 
the  most  nnbounded  confidenoe  in  the  oraclei  con- 
salted  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  flee  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  fiUher  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  orscle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistratus  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  Croesus  therefiire 
tent  i»esents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
td,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  fiivour.  All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.  Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labjmetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  Medo-Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadoctans  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night  (a  c.  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Cioesns  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  fire  months,  and 
In  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced. Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy^s  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybatus,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
RYBATua],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
after  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  B.  c.) 
Croesus  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus,  together  with  14  Lydian  youths, 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
But  as  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cynts  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  Before  paasiug  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  bock  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambysea,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour CroesuB,  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  come  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
^87P^  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  gUd,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesuses  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias^s  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Heiod.  i.  6,  7,  26—94,  180,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34—86,  v.  36,  vi.  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Penioa,  4,  ed.  Uon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest  ap.  Phot.  Chd. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Plut  Sol.  27; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31  —  34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historiod  romance, 
gives  some  fiirther  particuLars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (C^rop  i«  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vil  1—4,  viu.  2.)     [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (K/Ms/tof),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIDES  or  CRONrON  (Kpovttiu  or 
Kpwietv)^  a  patronymic  firom  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  CronuSb  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  Ill,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpJms),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zens  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
mans.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (K^rtos),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, r  Porphyr.  VU.  Flat.  20 ;  Euseb.  Hist,  BecUs. 
vi.  19.)  Nemeaius  {de  Afdm,  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  wepl  iraKiyyw§<rias,  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Suid.  s.o.*npc7«yiff.)  Porphyrins  also  states, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fiibles  of  tht 
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Hoineric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
it  all  we  know  aboat  Cronius,  althongh  he  appean 
to  hare  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
PjTthagoreans.  [I^  &] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gemi,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  AugnstoiL 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  xxzvii.  4;  Visconti,  Omv.  dio.  iL 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (Kporof),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Oe, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zens.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronns. 
(Hesiod.  rhaog.  137,  452,  &c  ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §3, 
&c.)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronns  un- 
manned his  fiither  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shcid  sprang  up  the 
Erinnyes.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
fii>m  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zbu&]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturnus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.     [Saturnus.]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (KfxiTor),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  224  ;  Po&.  A$ir,  ii.  77.)    [L.  S.] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulns, 
consul,  B.  c.  49.     [Lsntulus.] 

CTEATUS.     [MoLioNBs.] 

CTE'SIAS  (Knicrios).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Caiia, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Said. 
t.  V.  Kn^ua;  Eudocia,  p.  268 ;  Tseta.  CM.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  waa  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  waa  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  B.C.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  &  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Stnib.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  vraa  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  Uie  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  B.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ct^ias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  $  27^  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tsetaes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  b.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp. 
PluL  Arta4f.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  b.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  Uie  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bahte  that  Ctesias  may  have  been  innted  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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men*  probability.      There  are  two  scesssti » 
pecting  his  return  to  Cnidus    It  took  pbee  at  ik 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyipm,    CteaMbiBieii 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxena  aai 
obtained  from  him  the  peimisaon  to  xdsn.  A^ 
cording  to  the  other  account,  Conon  leni » Woa 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  sdfice  ai  to  tk 
means  of  humbling  the  lAoedaemoniaBi.  Cm* 
requested  the  bt^arer  to  get  the  letter  driiTei^lts 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  vat  ia}m 
at  his  court.     When  the  letter  was  gives  fer  th » 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  latter  ioterted  a  pMOft  i: 
which  he  made  Conon  deaire  the  kiug  to  ie^ 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  wooM  be  s  reij  luetL 
persbn  there.    (Pint.  Arhu.  21.)    The  Isiki  ac- 
count is  not  recommoided  by  any  ttroDg  i&ie^ 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  C^ 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  aedit   B«« 
long  Ctesiaa  nrvived  his  return  to  Cnidii  biSr 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  i^iheedik 
the  information  that  waa  attainaUe  in  thit  oe 
try,  and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  fcafe^ 
of  Persia  {Ut^ucd)  with  the  view  of  givia^  •' 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  ^  ^-^ 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refote  ta 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  ariwn  pr. 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  natioosl  t^  v 
of  the  Greeks.     The  materials  for  his  hntxx}. " 
fiir  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  be  -< 
been  an  eye- witness,  he  derived,  according  t"  > 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  fr<cm  the  Persian  arcrr  *• 
{Bi4>04pcu  /Sotf-iAiitat),  or  the  official  histon  <d'  '•' 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordte-* 
with  a  law  of  the  country.     This  important  re& 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  HerodoMs.  « 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  tvnif- 
three  books.     The  first  six  contained  the  hi^^ 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarehy  down  to  the  tc 
daUon  of  the  kinsdom  of  Persia.     It  iftfer'-*' 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.656)8peak8ofCi«w» 
avYYpJa^  rd  ^Aatntpuucd  Kei  ra  Rffwu^  '\'- 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  ?^-* 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  ai^: " 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  ^' 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  t.  e.  to  the  year  8.  c  ^<-' 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)     The  form  and  style  of  this  r-' 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  nay  ■ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serioua  for  the  bi<  "^ 
of  the  East.     (Dionvs.  HaL  De  Comp,  r<pyi  >l 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Elocut,  §§  212,  215.)    A3  ti 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgne:.  •) 
Photius  (Cod,  72),  and  a  number  of  lo^^ 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodonia,  Athaoeus?^ 
tareh,  and  others.      Of  the  firat   portioa,  «•  > 
contained   the  history  of  Aasyxia,    there  ^  ^ 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  po«ee»  t  f ;  I 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Dice  t 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  frse  '  > 
siaa.     There  we  find  that  the  accounts  oC  Cv<  i 
especially  in  their  chronology,  difiw  coDsnifr.i 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewiae  dtMii*^'  ^ 
information  from  eastern  sources.     Tbeor  4<«1 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  &ct.  t><£^  < 
annals  used  by  the  two  historiana  were  wnr*." 
different  places  and  under  different  dxcui3<.^t 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesiaa  were  vnttrt 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Ben^sos  si 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefore  were  ^ri-l 
from  a  difllerent  point  of  view,  and  ueilher  ««>'  | 
haps  strictly  true  in  all  its  detaiU.     Tb«  }^ 
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Cteeiaa^s  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  eud,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photios  made  from  it,  and  which  axe  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  luive  done,  with  wilfully  fidsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  fiunily,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  ihe  in- 
trignes  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidas  (#.  o.  Ikt^iAa) 
mentions,  th^t  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  whicb  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  {^litiucd)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  hiter  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
eountry :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  r^arded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  fiicts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  Xlspk  'OpdSj^,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  two  books.  (Plut  de  Fiuv.  21  ;  Stob.  Froril. 
a  18.)  4.  n«pfvAov5  'A<rias  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v, 
Si^TvrAf ),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ncpii}- 
yn<fis  of  which  Stepnanus  Bysantius  (a,  v.  Koa^rri) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  n«p2  Xloro^i'  (Plut. 
de  Fiuv,  19),  and  6.  IIcpl  tAv  Nord  r^v  *h(riav 
^p»v.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  bis  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of   the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  Svo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gcittingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Biihr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  Hvo.  (Compare  Fabric  BiU. 
Graec  ii.  p.  740,  &c  ;  Rettig,  Qenae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  apfiendioe  de  U&riM  CtesiaSt  Hanov.  1827, 8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  umi  Oetku,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesns,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {de  Flw>.  18)  as  tlie  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  ncptnjt;.  Hisage  isquite  unknown.  Welcker 
{Der  Epiach,  Cjfd,  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kruaf^toO.  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem,  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord* 
ing  to  Apollodorus  {ap,  Fhlegon,  de  Loi^aev,  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  n«pl  <^iAo<ro^Uif,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
( ViL  X  OnU.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  L 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kn}<r(«ms),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  b.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  &ther  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-dock,  a  hydraulic  organ  {vipau- 
his)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  viL  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father,  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  fiekowodicd  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12;  Plin.  //. 
N.  vii.  37  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497  ;  Pliilo 
Byaant.  op.  VeL  Math,  pp.  56,  67,  72 ;  Fabric. 
BiU,  araec  vol.  il  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  (KTn<rucX^r),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpovticcj  or  XP^^'^Of  ^^  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  X.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustiuned  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [L.  U.] 
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CTRSIDE'MUS,  a  painter  oelebntted  for  two 
pictures,  repretenting  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  stoiy  of  Laodamia.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zzzr.  40. 
§  3S.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilns  (Plin. 
xxzr,  S7),  a  contemponuy  of  Apelles.    [L.  U.] 

CTESILAUS.     [CRKSir.Aua.] 

CTESIXOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pnpil  and  pei^ 
haps  brother  of  Apelles,  known  bj  a  ladicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
zxxT.  40.  §  83;  Suid.  «.  v.  'AwvAAirr.)  [L.  U.J 

CTE'SIPHON  {Krriati^p).  i.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphljstus,  was  accused  by  Aes- 
chines  for  haying  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
(AncHiNas;  DKMOdTHaNBfi.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c.  S48  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
▼iew  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rhamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pej  during  the 
truce  of  the  Oljrmpian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip^  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
l)een  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  pp.  344,  371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  836 ;  Aeschin.  de  Fab. 
Ijg.  cc.  4,  12,  14;  Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Krifiri^y.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (Parali.  Mm,  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut.  ds  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  K6Ka€fH>i,  and  seems  to 
hare  lired  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Peigamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESI PH ON,  artist.    [Chxrsiphron.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Knjcriinrej).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Paus. 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &&,  xxii.  285, 
&c.)  [U  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KT9f<r(inror).  1.  [Chabria8, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Fluv. 
5.)  [U  &] 

CTE'SIUS  (Kri^o'iof ),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  zi.  p.  473;  Paus.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Hom.  Od. 
XT.  413.)  IL.S.] 

CTESYLLA  (KnftrvAAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (Met.  1 )  rehites  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Acontius.]  Buttmann  ( X/y^o/. 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originnliy 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  ai 
Ceo9 — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  wns  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [  L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNl'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infants  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libe.tions  o^milk  were  offered.    Cuuae  signi- 
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fies  a  cmdie,  and  ruma  or 
Latin  the  same  aa  rrwf^  s  Botkri  fansL 
(August.  d0  CktiL  Deiy  iv.  10,  &c; Lactaikl^y, 
36;  Varro,  Qp.N<m.i^\%l^ep.JkmL9dTevL 
PAorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L&l 

CUBI'DIUS.     [CoBmi&l 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  usiDe  of  a  pktea 
fiunily  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.   Q.TXBBNTIU8CULLM,belflBg^tOlilS! 

of  prsetorian  lank,  and  was  a  maiatdtiKikk 

Me  distinction.    (VaL  Max.  v.2.$5.)  H<  n 

taken  prisoner  in  the  couse  of  the  leeood  Pis 

war,  but  at  what  time  is  ancertsin,  ud  ob^ 

his  liberty  at  the  concluskm  of  the  w  in  &c%l 

To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  SdpM,  he  Usvi 

his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  piless  «  a? «' 

Hberty,  like  an  emaodpated  stsve;  tsd  k!»- 

quently,  on  the  death  of  So^  he  stttn^  ^ 

fiinenl,  walking  before  the  bier  with  tb  ay' 

liberty  again  on  his  bead,  and  he  hkewiae  ieS" 

bated  mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  snong  tkit»^ 

ants  of  the  fnneraL 

In  B.  c.  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  8^ 

sadors  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  oonif^w 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  aikis^'- 
upon  the  Romans  in  eonjunction  wi^  Abok^ 
In  &  c.  187  Culleo  was  praetor  peRgnns>,tti> 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  thii  rar  a  ^' 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  Ripectisi'^ 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  vod  to  ^n  i^ 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticui  aodb-* 
gates.   This  appointment  was  made  under  s  {><^< ' 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  thn^-  * 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  whidi  vSsPi' 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  oommiisiooer  ts  ^^ 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  whidi  CuUco  ^  }* 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  &e^' 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appoisoKf  ■ 
that  reason ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  otk«f  ^ 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  bnnigKtsi^ 
by  the  enemies  aF  Scipio,  beoaase  he  wis  ia  ^M 
an  enemy  to  the  &mily,  and  had  been  ^":  \ 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  b<^ 
▼erer  from  captivity.     Bat  however  this  st*  < 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  ^  2^ 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  thst  k(« 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  oppo«d  ^  ] 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  waa  ao  dear  tk 
daied  not  acquit  even  hli  friends. 

In  &  c.  184,  Culleo  was  aa  onsucoeia^  ^^ 
date  for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  cioe«' 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinisaa  and  \M^ 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  agaiuit  Pei^ 
(Liv.  XXX.  48,  45,  xxxiiL  47,  xxxtiu.  *i 
xxxix.  32,  xliL  35 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  §  5;  ? 
^popAe&.p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  TXBBNTXUS  CULLBO,  WBft  triboK  ^- 
plebs,  B.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  «vj 
nished.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cioero^s,  sad  iJ 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  baaiahmeni  u^  ^ 
wards  to  obtain  his  reoalL  He  is  meau^r^ 
Cioero  two  ye^rs  afterwards  as  one  of  ti)«  ^ 
pontiflRk  In  the  war  which  followed  the  ^ 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  b.  c.  43  passii^  <>^ 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  LentolnsL  CsbH 
pkioed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  Uie  paasagf  ^ 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  cross  ^^* 
out  offering  any  resistance.  (Cic  ad  Af..  1 
de  Hanup.  Retp.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  c»T\^  i 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad AU.  viii.  12 ;  Appiaa,  B.t.  '^ 

L.  CULLE'OLUS,  prooonanl,  periwp*  J 
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rictim,  about  b.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero*a 
letten  are  addreased  {ad  Fam.  ziii.  41,  42),  wm 
probably  one  of  the  Terentii. 

CUMA'NUS,  VENlTDIUSw     [Fklix,  An- 

TONIUS.] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  eomame  given  to  Q.  Fabiui 
MaziinuB,  who  fought  against  Hannibal 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Volaptaa,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eroa,  whose  worship  waa 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.  (Cic.  ap,  LadanL 
i.  20.  14;  Plant.  CWm  i.  1,  3;  see  Eros.)  [L.S.] 

C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.  1.  A  person  to  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affiurs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Biithrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  fiither  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himselt    (Cic  odAtL  xvi.  lU,  d.^ 

2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  Hoiace  (Sat,  i. 
2.  86)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennins  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennins  and  C.  Cupiennius ;  bat  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  Rspecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenions  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.   (Fa6.  220.)  [L.  S.] 

CURE'TES.     [Zkuh.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
ritts  Dentatns.  [Dkntatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Craius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  nune  is  attested  by  Livy  (i. 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gen  tea,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patres,  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  B.  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  tiiis  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeiana  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullua  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Li v.  i.  24,  &c  ; 
Pionys.  ill  11,  &c;  Plut,  Pamli.  Gr.  €t.  Rom.  16; 
Flor.  i.  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Ill,  4  ;  Zonar.  vil 
6  ;  Niebuhr,  I/isL  of  Borne,  i  p  348 ;  comp. 
HoRATiua)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Furrus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  CuRiATiua.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS.  1.  P.  CuRiATius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  b.  c.  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  mflnence  of  tha  Mttriciani» 
P.  Cnriatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilios 
and  M.  Minucios,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Serg:ius  and  Virgin  ius,  two  mUitaiy  tribunes  of  tha 
year  previous,  whom  they  dedared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's fufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  thn 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Li v.  v. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  CuRiATiua,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  {iU  lag*  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  MmiM.  He  caased  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribqpes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  BpiL 
65 ;  VaL  Max.  iii  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Trigb.  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Cnriatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  t.  p^  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Cnriatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
dpium  of  Veil.  [li.  S.J 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.   [Matbrnuu.) 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Scribouia 
gens. 

1 .  C.  Scribonxus  Curio,  was  appointed  cnrio 
maximns  in  b.  c.  1 74,  in  the  place  of  C.  Mamilius 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Uv.  xlL  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBONiUB  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchu8*s  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cioero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  hist  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  oentumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  BrvL  32,  dt  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Orai.  ii.  23,  33 ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Ar^/um, 
Orat.  in  Clod,  ei  Cution, ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Herenn, 
iL  20;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONius  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  b.  c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Satuminus  was  murdered.  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  B.  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Morsic  war  broke  out.  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  dty  of 
Athens  was  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
^ristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  b,  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  praetorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  M»> 
cedonia  as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  Mrar  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  agaiavt 
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the  Dardaniane  and  Moeaians  with  great  Buoceaa. 
He  was  the  fint  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71*  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardanians.    Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  aibirs.    He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.     When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  ezpresied 
his  satis&ction  with  Cicero*s  measures.     In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  tacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodina, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caetar;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  conaiderable 
fingments  are  still  extant.     This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  m«n  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citiaens.    In  B.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;   he  died  four 
years  later,  &  c.  53.     Like  his  fiither  and  his  son. 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  cm 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  vie.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  Avas  altogether  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.    With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  i»t)bably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  hu  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.    (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli*s  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p.  525,  &c. ;    comp.  PIuU 
SuiL  14;    Appian,  Miikrid.  60  ;    Eutrop.  vL  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  23 ;   Suet.  Oiet.  9,  49,  52 ;   Dion  Cass, 
xxxviil  16 ;   Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;   Plin.  U,  N. 
vu.  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6 ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  fitther,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natund  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fiune  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  &  c.  50.    Curio,  who  was  as  | 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  was  nil 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted 
mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  uct  of 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  confusion  of  the 
ai&drs  of  the  republic     It  was  believed  that  he 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  ttibune 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  bat  Caesar, 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  some  of  the  infioen- 
tial  men  of  the  dty,  paid  all  Curious  debts  on  eon* 
dition  of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeiwi   party. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  oooe  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends.     At  first  he 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  by  and  by  he 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  aad  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  whi^ 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
his  friends.     When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  conuDg  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same.     This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  wss  impnie.  Pob- 
pey  shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  snything  thai 
was  fiur,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  resdity  be  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.    Curio  ^erefote 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  him  as 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  aeatrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Ponpey 
would  not  consmit  to  lay  down  their  imperiusi, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememies,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.     This  ex- 
cited Pompey*B  indignation  so  much,  that  he  wiUt- 
drew  to  a  suburban  villa.     Curio^  however,  cmti- 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  senate;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  dis- 
miss one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.     Pompey  cunningly  evaded   obeyiiw  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  bgioa 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  c.  53 ;  and  CaMar 
sent  the  two  l^ons  required,   which,  howeref^ 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Marcelhis  pcnK 
posed  to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  soe- 
cesser  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperian? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refrued  to 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  his  fbrmer  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuds  should  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a  laige 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Cfandi— 
Marcellus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Roue,  ha 
proposed  that  the  two  l^ons  stationed  at  Capaa 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar. Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re* 
port,  and  prevented  the  consults  command  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  colle^oe^ 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  dty  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic  Curio  now  could  not  interfene^ 
as  he  oould  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  ami 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Ponpey  to  levy  an  army.     But  he 
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Iiatt*fied  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  yeitr  of 
Curio^g  tribnnefthip  web  coming  to  its  doie,  and  as 
be  had  good  leaaon  to  fear  for  hia  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  hini  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
stUl  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar^s  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cossius,  who 
followed  in  Curious  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per> 
secuted,  and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  star 
tioned  in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  B.  c.  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter lutving  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradiuedly  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  l^ons,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  tsken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scnbonins  Curio  bad  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindlbg  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  feir  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained fer  Curio's  fether,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero^s 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero^s  ^  Epietolae  ad  Familiares** 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onom.  l\Ul,  ii.  p. 
526,  &C.;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  48,  55 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  23,  &c  ;  Suet.  Caet. 
29,  36",  de  Oar.  Rhet,  1;  Tacit,  de  Oar,  Oral,  37; 
Liv.  EpU.  109,  110;  Plut.  Cae$.  29,  &c..  Pomp, 
58 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  60,  &c. ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  76 ; 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  ad  Cic  Oral,  in  Clod,  ei 
Car.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  sumnme  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Siibine  word  cwru,  a  lance  or 
spear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  imperinm  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juuo  as  the  riding 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fast,  ii  477,  vi.  49;  Macrob.  Sat, 
1. 9.)  Hartung  {Die  Reliy.der  Jtoin,  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  toe  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride^s  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  tha 
curved  pomt  of  a  sword.  {FljiUA^Moeiit,  Horn,  87  s 
Ov.  Fast  ii.  560.)  [L,  S.J 

CU'Rl  US.  1.  M\  Cuaius,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M\  Curius  Dentatua,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c.  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
oflered  himse£f  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  o(r 
fices  between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
zxzii.  7.) 

2.  M\  CURIUR,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  b.  a  91.  A  Rooum 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife^s  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
afWr,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  daimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Cras&us  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  mu> 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client. 
This  trial  {Curiana  causa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat,  i.  39,  56,  57,  ii  6,  32,  54, 
Brui,  39,  52,  53,  73»  88,  pro  Caecin.  18,  Ttjyie. 
10.) 

3.  M\  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M\ 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  rektion  (<xwm>- 
brinus)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  B.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
56,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
C'icero^s  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  xiii  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  FamiUarm 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Foa  Rediium  m  Senaiu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  qiuiestor  to  Curius*s  fether,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii  19, 
ad  Q^int.  Frai,  i  4,  pro  FtacD.  1 3.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  {urbanitas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero*s  freedman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  e.  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  b.  c  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succe^ 
sor.  The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticua 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  hitter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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IB  which  Atticua  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  bein 
cf  hia  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticna  the  reat  Among  Cicero^a  lettera  to  hia 
frienda  there  are  three  addreaaed  to  Curioa  (viL 
23-26),  aiid  one  (viL  29)  ia  addreaaed  by  Curiua 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  iMd.Fam,  viiL  5,  6,  xiii.  7, 17)  50, 
zri.  4,  5,  9,  1 1,  ad  AtU  viL  2,  3,  xvi.  3.) 

5.  M*.  CcjRiua,  a  man  notorioua  aa  a  gambler, 
who,  bowerer,  waa  notwithaUuiding  thia  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  P^  v.  5, 
▼iii.  9.) 

6.  C.  CuRiua,  a  bmther-in-Iaw  of  C  Rabiriua 
(the  murderer  of  Satuminua),  and  Jatber  of  the 
C.  Rabiriua  Poatumna,  who  waa  adopted  by  C. 
Rabiriua.  He  waa  a  man  of  equeatrian  rank,  and 
ia  called  prwoejM  ordmu  equedris.  He  waa  the 
largeat  fiuiner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  hia  undertakinga,  which  he  apent 
in  auch  a  manner,  tliat  he  aeemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  roeana  for 
ahewing  hia  kindneaa  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
atanding  thia  noble  character,  he  waa  once  accuaed 
of  having  embezzled  auma  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  deatroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
he  was  moat  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Babir,  perd,  3,  pro  Rabir.  Pod.  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  CuKiua,  a  Roman  senator^  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  qnneator,  came  forward  in  B.  c. 
64  aa  a  candidate  for  the  oonaulahip ;  but  he  not 
■Berely  loat  hia  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorioua  gambler,  he  waa  even 
ejected  from  the  aenate.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  hia  conapiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistreaa  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
periahed  during  the  anppreaaion  of  the  conapiracy, 
or  aurviyed  it,  ia  uncertain.  In  the  Utter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  aame  aa  the  Curiua  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B.  C.  y,  1 37),  who  waa  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbua,  and  attempted  to 
betny  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Petit,  Cons,  3,  m  Tog,  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  Asoon.  m  Tog.  Cand.  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic 
adAtLi.1;  SaUnst,  CatiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  3.)  [L.  &] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NU&     [Fortu- 

MATIANUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  car 
valry  in  Caeaar^a  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  againat  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey*a  generala  at  the  time  deaerted  to  Vibiua 
Curiua.  (Oaea.  B.  C  i.  24  ;  Cic.  a<2  AtL  ii.  20,  ix. 
6 ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATE&    [Codinub.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  diatinguiahing  hlfnaelf  in  running. 

1.  L.  Papibius  Cur8ur,  cenaor  in  b.  a  393, 
and  afterwaida  twice  military  tribune,  in  b.  c.  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi  5,  11,  ix.  84.) 

2.  Sp.  PaPirius  Cursor,  a  aon  of  the  former, 
waa  military  tribune  in  b.  a  880.  (Liv.  vi  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  aon  of  No.  2,  doea 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
Bade  magiater  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crautts  in  b.  c  340.  In  b.  c.  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  aame  office  a  aecond 
time  in  B.  c.  326,  the  year  in  which  the  aecond 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
wan  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place 
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of  the  consul  L.  CamiUna,  wiio  kad  bfci  tak« 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  hia  magiala  cqaita. 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  soraamed  liaxiaras  wm 
the  most  dbtinguished  genenla  of  tke  tior. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  ic^k 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  h«  had  tskra  W 
fore  marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  kits  to 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Faku 
waa  left  behind  to  aupply  hb  place,  but  vitk  iW 
express  command  to  avoid  every  eogagemnt  v^i 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator^  absence.  Bet 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  s  hstur 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  pboe  caDed  lalncm 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victHT  of^ 
the  enemy.  Piq»irins  was  fearfully  exaapeiated  at  t^j 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  t: 
the  army  to  punish  the  oflfender.  He  was  ff^ 
vented,  however,  from  canying  his  intentiaD  net 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathised  witk  f^ 
biua,  and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mian. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  whet«  both  ^ 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  hia  bebs.'^. 
Papiriua  waa  thua  obliged  to  pardon,  tfaongh  vitk 
out  forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  amy.  8* 
was  lo&ed  upon  by  the  soldiers  aa  a  tjnnt,  tsU 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  hia  aiBj,  br 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fitraght  a^ixs: 
the  enemy.  But,  after  havini^  condcacmded  v 
rogain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  hy  fwvssisK 
them  the  lm)ty  which  they  might  make,  be  o^ 
tained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the 
fiu*  and  wide.  The  Samnitea  now  aned  for  a  trars. 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  j«c 
on  condition  that  they  ahould  clothe  his  v!-4« 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papir.-» 
theroBnon  returned  to  Rome,  and  oelcbsaird  i 
triumph. 

In  B.  c.  820,  Papiriua  Cursor  waa  nnde  en& 
the  aecond  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  undr 
took  the  command  against  the  Samnitea  in  Apala 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  dar^  i 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  caoioetr: 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  cxr 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirina  aa  his  ma^ 
ter  equitum.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  l^pim 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  camp  waa  ied«t>: 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnitea,  who  cut  '^ 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  loat,  had  t* 
not  been  relieved  by  the  anny  of  hia  mikaigiif  V, 
Publilius  Philo.     He  oontiniud  his  opei»tio»  ^ 
Apulia  in  the  year  B-  &  31 9  also,  fiar  wUd: 
waa  likewiae  appointed  oonsuL     Abont  thia  s^ 
the  Tarentines  oflSered  to  act  aa  mcdtatara  betv«r. 
the  Romans  and  Samnitea,  but  wcfe   ImagV*. 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  sa  aismw"- 
attaek  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites  :   tKey  ver; 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Laeena'ic  .» 
fete.     SoTon  thousand  Samnitea  aft 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  depawti 
out  their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Kirntaraaf^ 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Raowuv  vr^ 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  gi'v«   boa^r*'^ 
After  these  things  were  aocompliahed,  be  mcrv 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  hia  aecond  triu!ii»|»h. 

In  B.  c.  314  Papiriua  obtained  th«  comcV: 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Althoaajgli  thr  •% 
againat  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on.,  nrx>' 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  PuUilius  PhUo  is  wt- 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  tW  -aa 
paigns  of  that  year,  wUch  were   ooaadiacts^    ' 
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dictatora,  while  the  consula  are  said  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
atate  of  things. 

In  B.  c.  513  Papirios  was  invested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Sam- 
tiites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  torn  in  their 
favour.  It  was,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  jear.  In  b.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
('uudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore. His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difli<!ulty.  Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  nuigister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator*s  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  but  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
piriui,  whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium,  and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier. He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could :  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29.  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Vir,  III.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4 ;  Ores.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Cass.  EatxrpL  Vat,  p.  32,  &C.,  ed.  Stuns;  Cic  ad 
J'ottt.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  IJisl.  of  Rome^  iii.  pp.  192 
—250.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,*  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.     (Frontin.  de  Aqttaed,  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papiriuk  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
.'{,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
fnther.  He  was  made  consul  in  B.  c.  293  with 
bp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Samnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro* 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitcned  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aqnilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Comiuium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvihus  near  Hercidaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  hit 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied wi^  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  which  his  fiither  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  9olarimn  koroloyium,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  B.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lncanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39—47;  Zonar.  viiL  7;  Ores.  iii.  2,  iv.  3i 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed.  i.  6,  Stndeg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  H, 
N.  vii.  60,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL  pp.  390,  Ac, 
524,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  [L.  &] 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
&ct  that,  in  b.  a  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  waa 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pkducaxanus,  Philo, 
and  PosTUMUS  or  Postumius.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  ih« 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  hia 
party  in  b.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  possetioa 
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of  m  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sextilius  RufttB.  (Cic.  a</^^  xiv.6, 10.)  [L.  S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.] 
CU'RTIUS.  1 .  Mkttus  or  Mbtius  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  tinie  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  arose 
from  ihe  rape  of  the  Sabine  women^  the  Sabines 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  anny  was  dnwn  up  between  the  Palar 
tine  and  (J^pitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armiea, 
Mettus  Curtitts  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and 
HostuB  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
CurtiuB  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulos  and 
a  band  of  Rom^ms  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  jvho  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.'  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabines. 
Peace  was  Boon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  lactu  CuHita^  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Li v.  u  12,  &c.;  Diouys.  ii.  42  ;  Varr. 
L.  L,  v.  148;  Plut.  Homul,  18.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  CurtiuB ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
funned  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  deckired,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
jt  that  on  which  Rome^s  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  aud  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
caiue  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  a.  c. 
362.  (Liv.vii.  6;  Varro,/.c.;  VaLMax.  v.  6.§2; 
Plin.  H,  N.  XV.  1 8 ;  Festus,  9.  v,  Cwiilacum ; 
Plut.  Parallel,  Afin,  5 ;  Stat  Silv,  i.  I,  65,  &c. ; 
Augustin,  de  Civ,  Dei^  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  u.  c.  445.  (Varr.  L,L, 
V.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  UdenUd^  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (//.  N, 
XV.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obuiined  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  aifter  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  ot^entum 
/'alale»  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
m  regular  sacrifice  was  uffercd  there,  which  may 
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have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sacrifcs 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Avff,  67;  Stat.  SUr.  i.  1  ) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  waa  killed  in  tbe  imr 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  besort, 
by  C.  MariuB,  near  the  lake  ServiliuA.  (Ck.  /  ^^ 
Sejci,  Rose,  32 ;  Senec  de  Pravid,  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  preoedir.s, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proecriptlon  of  S^iiU. 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  be 
was  allowed '  to  return  through  the  mediation  cC 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  fr>.=i 
early  youth.  In  b.  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  n^^ 
her  of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caeaar  ^'•• 
tributed  Vnds  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  x~A 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  be  hani 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volaterrae,  anu 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  » 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalC  Cicero  actori- 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerias  Orca,  the  ^rt> 
of  Caesar,  who  superintend^  the  diatributkx£  >l 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  u 
spare  the  property  of  Curdus,  since  the  loss  c^  s 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  siie 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam»  xiii,  5l) 

4.  P.  Curtius,  a  brother  of  Q.  ^la—nn,  was  V 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pompnua 
(the  son  of^  the  Great),  in  the  {ffesoicc  of  :k 
whole  army,  b.  c.  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secrt: 
understanding  with  Bome  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pc^a- 
peius,  if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  u^ 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprefa«i»CH^ 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  CWaar  ^L'V- 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verrea.  ia  calW 
jadeat  quaestioHig^  concerning  which  uc»thh^  fartkr 
is  known.  (Cic  in  V'err.  L  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-edttcafced  yeec 
man,  brought  in  b.  c.  54  the  chaige  of  ambcaa 
against  C.  Memmius,  who  was  then  a  candidate  '^ 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Qa.  Fr,  iiL  2.)  We  posas 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Cortita-  v 
pears,  together  with  that  of  M.  Siliuiua  an^  t^ 
DomitiuB.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  ^cr 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  R>csq 
coins ;  and  Eckhcl  {Doctr,  Nmm,  ▼.  p.  200)  r»- 
jectures,  that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  thiz»- 
virs  fur  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  mai 
their  corns  were  struck  at  a  distance  from.  Roee- 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  once,  vk^ 
dining  with  Augustusi,  availed  himself  of  a  W 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  Sai.  iL  4.)  S 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  appftzv-  '. 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Cortins  Auicx.*^ 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tibeciua.  [Amcc  s. 
CURTIt'S]  [L.  Si 

CU'RTIUS  A'TTICUS.  lAi-ricoa,pw4l3..  ^  , 

CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.     ILupus.] 

CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUS.     [Montasi>^ 

CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.    [Rupua.] 

Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  hia^-r. 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     Respecting  his  bik  .«l:. 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  ^'  i  - . 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  po^tively 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.     One  Cvtr-s: 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^a«.  xi.  21)     «^^ 
Pliny  {Ep,  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  RafosAcr^  ^ 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Saeac^s^ 
treated  in  his  work  **"  De  Claris  Rbetocflns." 
there  is  nothing  to  ihew  that  any  of 
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mne  as  our  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  iuclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spokea  of  by  Snetonius  is  the  Mime  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  wont  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  infom«tiou  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  ore  only  two  passages  in  hia 
work  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (ir.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  numc  tamen 
ionga  pace  euneta  n/ovente^  tub  tuida  Romanae 
mttmsiutudiam  acqmetcU;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  firom 
Augustus  down  to  Constantino  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  woric  was  the  production 
of  a  modem  writer.  This  lost  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fiict,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joonnes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  a.  o.  118*2,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modem  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aeia.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vesposian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  tiiat  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
some  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilion,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  cf  them  is  the  writer^s  own;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  port  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
dear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy^s  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  hia  materials  from  good 
souroeo,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
leuuieus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eig^t  also  are  not 
without  more  or  lew  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
tiroes  united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
sist of  only  nine  books  i   and  Glareanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books^ 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  beon 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheiui ;  but  that  of  the  last  ol 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spiro,  Venice,  without  data,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  edition! 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modius,  Acidalius,  Radems,  Popma, 
Loooenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassbuig,  1640,  and  Ch.  CeUarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4to.  Among  the  modem  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1.  that  of  Schmieder 
rOotUngen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipsig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stutt^ud,  1829),  and 
J.  Miitiell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critiad  investigations 
conceming  the  age  of  Q.  Curtiua  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  ^  Zwei  khissiche  Lat.  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,**  in  his  Kieitu  Sckri^ieny  u 
p.  305,  See.  I  Buttmann,  (/eber  dot  Leben  det  (?«- 
ackkkiaehiimben  Q.  Curthu  Bufus,  In  Bexiehuag 
auf  A,  HirCi  AbhandL  iiber  demelb,  Gegetutami^ 
Berlin,  1820 ;  G.  Pinzger,  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  dst 
Q.  Curtnu  Rufiu  in  Seebode't  Archiv  fur  FbUolo- 
ffiey  1824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  &c  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  hod  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (nui^if^)  of 
the  company  that  fanned  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Voleriua 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  b.  a  45.  (Cic. 
ad  Fain.  xiii.  6,  oomp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.     [Fadus.] 

CYAMI'TES  (Kva^itnis),  the  hero  of  bean^ 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Elensis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausonias  (i  87.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteriea 
or  hod  read  the  ao-colled  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (KM(n|),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  well.  Tha 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  (Diod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  Met,  v.  412,  &c.)  A 
daughter  of  Liporus  was  likewise  called  Cyone. 
(Diod.  V.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

CYANIPPUS  (KuciMinros),  a  son  of  Aegioleus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Pans.  iL  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorus  (i*  9.  §  13)  cidls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialena 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ATHUS  (Koa0os),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  dUscharge  uf  hie>  duty.     Ha 
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was  honoured  at  Phliui  with  a  nnctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iL  13^  §  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cyathns  is  called  Enrynomos. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [L.S.] 

CYAXARES  (Kvaidfnis)^  was,  according  to 
IlerodotDS,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phmortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  dirisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phiaortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninas  (Nineveh)i  in 
B.  c.  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  fiither^s  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  hiid  siege  to  Ninus.  But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in* 
vaded  the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
nuunched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  for,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  savs,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(b.  c.  634 — 607),  during  whidi  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Modes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Modes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling  this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
eliiewhere  gives  (L  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  AWattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestean  banquet.  The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thales  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
phiced  by  some  writers  as  high  as  b.  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.  But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  SO, 
B.  c.  610.  (Batly,  in  the  Fkiloaopkkal  Traiuaetiom 
for  1811;  Oltmann  in  the  Sckrift,  der  BerL  Acad, 
1812—13;  Hales,  Anal^  rf  Ckrcnologff^  i.  pp. 
74—78;  Ideler,  HamUmck  der  Chronolcgk^  L 
p.  '209,  &C.;  Fischer,  Grieekuekt  ZeiUafdn^  s.  a. 
610.)  This  data,  however,  mvolves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereofl  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  B.  c.  615  to  B.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  histed,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadneixar  or  his  father),  and  the  peace  made 
b<'tween  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
A  sty  ages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Atyennis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.     The  Scythians  were  ez- 
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polled  from  Media  in  b.  c.  607,  and  Cyai 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,*  m  xhm 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Baby  lorn 
(probably  the  fiither  of  Nebndiadnetrir),  he  took 
and  destroyed  Ninua.  [SABOANAPALua.]  The 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrians  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Babylon.  He  sDcaiu, 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  doubt- 
ful subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  inde- 
pendence as  the  reward  lor  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Poly- 
histor  and  Abydenus  {a^  EuaeK  Cknm.  Arwk^ 
and  Syncell.  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemcnied 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabochoda- 
nosor  (Nebuchadnezxar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. They  have,  however,  by  mistake  pvt  the 
name  of  Asdahages  ( Astyages)  for  that  of  CyaxBRa. 
(Clinton,  i.  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years  (b.  c.  594),  and  was  snccsiadtd 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod.  I  73, 74, 103— iOC, 
iv.  1 1,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodona 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces.  Respecting  the'  supposed 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  Cybo&    [P.  & j 

CY'BELE.    [Rhba.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  {Kvxp^y  m 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  kii^  of  the 
isbmd  of  Salamis,  which  vras  called  aflcr  hias 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dragon. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  had 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  7 ; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  tiaditioBs, 
Cychreus  himkelf  was  called  a  dngon  on  aeooont 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  fi»i«— j- 
by  Euxylochus ;  but  he  was  received  by  DoBclcr 
at  Elensia,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  bar  himpli 
(Steph.  Byx.  s.  o.  Kvx^«bf.)  Others  again  aaid 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  wUdi  waa 
expelled  by  Enrylochus.  (Stiab.  tx.  p.  19S.) 
There  waa  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  s^pearsd  m  osw  of 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oiade  dedared 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychmia.  (Pans.  i.  36.  §  1  ; 
oomp.  Txets.  ad  Lyeopk.  110, 175 ;  Plot.  Thm.  10, 
Soioa.  9.)  [L.  Sl] 

CYCLrADAS  (KtnrXidSai)  was  stntegva  of 
the  Achaeans  in  b.  c  208,  and,  having  jonied 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  vrith  the  Aduwan 
foroes,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Eiis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Snlpicius  Galba.  In  •.€.  200, 
Cydiadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Philo- 
poemen,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  nsesna 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  chai^  to 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  o6erad  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enesnyls 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  nmt- 
ber  of  tlieir  soldien  to  garrison  Chalcia^  Omn,  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  throngh 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  froa  than 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  vrith  the  Roamn^ 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  proposal  exoepi 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned^  and 
this  conduct  celieved  hun  from  the  imputation, 
under  which  he  bad  previously  laboured,  of  beiqg 
a  more  creature  of  the  king\.  In  B.  c  1 98  we 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  vrhom  ho 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  coniierence  with  Fin- 
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mbinni  at  Nicaea  in  Lucria.  After  the  battle  of 
Crnoaoephalae,  b.  a  1 9't\  Cydiadaa  was  lent  with 
two  othen  at  ambaandor  from  Philip  to  Fiamiiiinua, 
who  gianted  the  king  a  trace  of  15  day*  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  anangement  of  a  permanent  peaocu 
(Polyb.  xvii.  I,  ZTiiL  17;  Liv.  xxviL  31,  zxxi. 
25,  zzxiL  19,  32,  zxxiii.  11,  12.)         [K  E.] 

CYCLCyPES  (Ki^JcAcfvcs),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
tb«M  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
▼isiUe  throughout  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies^ the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Qe ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Aiget,  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  hii  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  goTemment.  But  Cronos  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
tlvLto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(ApoUod.  i.  1 ;  Hea.  7%6o^,  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  bat  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Aleut.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglScted  agriculture, 
and  the  firaits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  oyer 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Hom.  OtL  vi  5,  ix. 
106,  &c.,  190,  &&,  340,  ftc,  x.200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
amoQg  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  (Od,  L  69,  ix.  383,  dec. ;  oomp. 
PoLTPHSMUS.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeas,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od,  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  vL  686  ; 
Callim.  Hynm,  m  Dkm,  53.) 

A  still  later  tndition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south- westeni 
to  the  eastern  port  of  Sicily  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  170, 
Am.  viiL  433 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion.  56,  &c. ; 
Earip.  q^eL  599 ;  Val.  Fhux.  u.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  bat  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  naire  of  Pyrscmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acanias.  (Cailim.  Hymn,  in 
Dkm.  68 ;  Viig.  Aen.  viii.  425 ;  Val.  Place,  i.  583.) 

The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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arebitects  in  later  acconnts,  were  a  nee  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thiaoe,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  Acriidns.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Aigos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (ApoUod.  iL  I. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  OresL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geogn4>hical  expbuiatiou.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  v^Aii  rcixM^co-ira.  (//.  ii.  559. ) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records ;  and  later  generations,  being  struck  bjr 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fobolous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmauer 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
{ap.  Sirab.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cydopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powen  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [!>•  S.] 

CYCNUS  (KiKivf).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Plouron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Cycnns,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  vis.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  hb  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Pbyllius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accoidance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  be  refused  giving  to 
Phyllins  a  hull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Afe/.  vii. 
371,  dec.),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  tiie 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tean  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pmd.  (M.  ii.  147;  Tsetz.  ad  Lyeoph.  233.) 
He  was  bom  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  th« 
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sea-coMt,  where  he  was  found  by  shepherds,  who 
seeing  m  swan  descending  npon  him,  called  him 
CycniiBb  When  he  had  grown  op  to  roanhoodi  he 
li<>carae  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Clytius 
(Pans,  X.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
1 3)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
CraugasuB,  who  fell  in  lore  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  liRtened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  Aen,  ii.  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife*8  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  NamU,  28;  Pans.  x.  14. 
f  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  ▼.  83 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ; 
Sehol.  ad  Tkeoerit.  xtL  49;  Diet  Cret  ii.  12,  fte.; 
Ot.  Met,  xii.  144.)  Oyid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

9.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hem- 
cles  to  tingle  combat  at  Itone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here,  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  Schol.  ad  Find,  (H,  xi.  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
•wan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  ii. 
147,  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  963;  Hygin.  Fab.  81; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Lignrians, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupano.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  iate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ot.  MeL  ii. 
366,  &.c;  Pans.  I  30.  §  3;  Serv.adAem,  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (Kt$8as),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
Tarious  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Lh. 
zxxiii.  3,  xUt.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Oorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
&  a  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalcei,  who 
was  oosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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\  and  Amiochus  in   &  c.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  IS,  24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  An- 
tony in  B.  c.  44  as  one  of  the  jadkes  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Phil.  V.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KvSiaf ).  I.  An  Athenian  ontor, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Aristotle 
{FheL  ii.  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  wcpi  r^ 
XdfMOv  icAYipoi/x'Ofi  which  Ruhnken  lefina  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Samoa  in  bl  c 
.352  (Dionys.  DeimardL  p.  118),  so  that  the  on- 
tion  of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  thai 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  OriL  Orat  Graec.  p.  Lniv.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Plotvch 
((/«  Fae.  M  Orb,  Lmn.  p.  931,  e.)  dasaea  together 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochus.  Whether  h» 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popubir  at  Athena  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  however  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
{ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Pkit  Ckarm.  p.  155,  d.;  Schneidewin,  DrftHng 
Foct.  famb,  el  Melic.  Graee.  p.  375,  &C.  ;  Bergk, 
Foi't.  Lyr.  Graeei^  p.  837.)  [U  R] 

C Y'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cythnus,  b.  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Ai|{o- 
nauts  was  exhibited  in  a  portions  by  Agripjpa  at 
Rome.  (Eustath  ad  Diatyt.  Ferieit.  526;  Ptin. 
H.  AT.  XXXV.  40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Cast.  liii.  27 ;  Uriichs, 
Befckr.  der  Siadt,  Rom.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L.  U«] 

CYDIPPE,     [AooNTiirs.] 

CYDIPPUS  (Ki»<«r»s)  of  MantineiB,  la  men* 
tioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom*  i.  p.  1 32) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventkma  («^ 
t^fnifidrttp);  but  nothing  further  b  known  about 
him.  [L.  Sl] 

CYDON  (KOSmv),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tenditkm  of 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeates  or  of  Hermes  br 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  (J  Minoa,  whereas  mhers 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  viiL  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  e.  K»S«r(« ; 
Schol  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod,  vf,  1491.)         [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (KuScM'fa),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixm  in  Flta, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  drmenna  of 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vL  21.  $  5.)  [L.  8.] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [DBMBrRnr^wl 

CY'LLARUS  {K6\kapot\  a  beaatifial  crntanr, 
who  was  married  to  Hylonome,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithona.  (Ov.  M^U  xiL 
393,  Ac.)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  called 
Cyllams.  (Vixg.  Caory.  iiL  90 .  VaL  Fboc  i.  4^26; 
Snidas,t.e.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLEN  (KuAXifif),  a  son  of  Elatns»  frvm 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  \o 
have  received  its  name.  (Pans.  viii.  i.  S  8w)  [L.  Sc] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuXAi^),  a  nym]^,  who becnw 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pela^gos.  (AnoUod.  in. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  tlie  wife  ol 
Lvcaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A,  R,  i.  IS.)       [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KiAXifrios),  a  surname  of  Her- 
mes, which  he  derived  from  mount  Cyllene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (PaiM^  viii.  1 7. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  hnvin|f 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  moontain.  (Virg.  Atm, 
viii.  139,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvXXifnof),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brandc,  AmmL 
iL  p.  282;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  257),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known*    Hit  name  is  s^t  diflcnnlly  m 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  KoAAiWow,  KuAAiyfov, 
KvWifpiov,  KuAAyifIov  Tlrridvov,  (Jacobs,  AnlA. 
araee.  toI.  xiii.  p.  878.)  [P.  S.J 

C  YLON  (Ki^Attiv),  an  Athenian  of  noble  ftiniily 
8n(?  commanding  presence,  won  the  priee  for  the 
double  course  (SlavAos)  at  the  Olympic  gnraea,  in 
B.  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenea, 
tyrant  of  Megara.  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerfbl  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Auitria  (see  Z>iot.  ofAni,  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
•o  distinguished  himself^  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partisans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  *  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  aichons;  aMording  to  Herodottia,  by  the 
PiTtanes  of  the  Naucrari.  (See  Diei.  o/Ani,p. 
633 ;  Amold^a  Thttc^idet,  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  &mine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megadea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  tome  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  fiumenides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seised  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq»  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherpnts.  According  to  Snidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plvtareh  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon's  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  eonjeeture,  b.  c 
612;  while  Clinton,  also  oonjectnrally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  71;  Thncyd.  i.  126 ;  Suid.s.v. 
KuAwrfior  dyos  ;  Plut.  Sol»  12;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  B.] 

CYNA.    [Cynane.] 

CYNAEOErRUS  (Kwaiytiposy,  son  of  En- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  ^e  battle  of 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeiras  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy*s 
vessel  with  his  left;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Hers  the  hero,  having  ■occassively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mn* 
tilated  state  fight*  desperately  with  the  last  meu- 
tioned  weapons,  ''like  a  rabid  wild  beast  I* 
(Herod,  vi.  114;  Suid.  «.  v,  Kwaiyt^si  Just  iL 
9;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  22;  comp.  Sueton.  Juf, 
68.)  [E.  E.J 

CYNAETHU&    [CiNAWHUri.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kwdyri, 
Kijya,  Kwvtt),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illy  nan  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  h^  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  dt>ath  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c.  336.  [Amyntah,  No.  3.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langams, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  iu  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Kurj'dice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercines.  Witeu 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alanued  Perdiccas 
and  Antipeter,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.  In  b.  c.317,  Cassauder,  afu>r 
defeatinff  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  tiie  royal  burying- place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  L  5,  ap.  FhoL  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.Athen,  xiii-  p. 567,  c;  Died.  xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viii.60;  Perizon.  ad  ^e^.  F.  ^.  xiiL36.)  [E.K.] 

CYNISCA  (Kwitrira),  daughter  of  Arohidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniacus.  (Hernd. 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  fint  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Oljrmpia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellas. 
[  Apbllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  norses 
in  brass  in  the  tonple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
V.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  U.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CYNO.    [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELLPNUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Cokhester  or  Mai- 
den.) He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20,  21 ; 
Suet.  Col,  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (K9v6fnis\  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  I  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  od  Enrip,  Oient, 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  (Kuro<rowp<C),  an  Jdaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  het 
among  the  stan.  (Hygin.  Pott.  Adr.  ii.  2 ;  Arat. 
Fkam,  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Qtorg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.J 
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CY'VTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (Kuy$ia  and 
KMuu\  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  fnnn  mount  Cyuthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
//yma.  m  Del,  10;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  21.  2,  iu.  28. 
12;  Lncan,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.     [Carnkiur.] 

CYNUS  (Kvyof),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  23.  $  4 ; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (Kuvovpos\,  a  son  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  Aigos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Aigolis  and  Laconia.  ( Paus. 
iii.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kinn£pur<rof),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telephus,  was  beloreid  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvanos.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  fiivourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met,  X.  120,  &c.;  Serv.  ad  Aoi.  iii.  64,  680, 
Edog.  JL,  26,  Georg,  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Ham,  IL  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'OENES  (Kinrpfo,  Ki^pct,  KinryMytycjo, 
Kw]po7^n|f),  Bomames  of  Aphrodite,  who  wai 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  //.  v. 
458;  Pind.  Ol,  i.  120,  zi.  125,  PyA,  iv.  383; 
TibuU.  iii.  3.  34;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  3.  1.)  [U  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  ThU  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  bom,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particuUura  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile ;  but  it  is  evident  fit>m 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St  Jerome  and  Lactantius  aa- 
snre  ua,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assnming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Trascius  Cabcilius  Cyprianus.  At  the  same 
period  ho  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popnhirity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  thebuhopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  luge  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [NovATUs]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob* 
•tinate  resistance  and  contumacy  subsequenUy 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  o.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  (led  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  ( Kpist,  xiv  ),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  his  cleigy  concerning  various  matters  of  4lla- 
cipline,  much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  peiaecution  began  to  ainte,  by 
the  fierce  oontraversiea  which  arose  with  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapti  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  d^^ree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  SacrifiaUi,  or  Thmr^ioaiit  or  Libef- 
UUici^  and  were  socking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instnwtioos,  always  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  comae  ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  ntteriy  rejected  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus,  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  cooununion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  wiUu^  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  pcnitmne, 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  oot 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  nndl  God 
should  have  nanted  peace  to  his  servants.  No- 
vatus  and  Felicissimus,  taking  advantage  of  tlies» 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  £sctioa 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  I-^pd. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  his  dcaioon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caused  FeliciMimos  to  be 
exconununicated ;  while  the  latter,  fiv  froni  snb- 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himsrlf 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schism,  elected  Fortunatiia,  one  of  their  owa 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  deapatdi  an  epis- 
tle to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rcsns,  annoondng  their 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  toon  fiell  to  pieees  s 
Cornelius  refrised  to  listen  to  their  representatSons. 
their  supporters  gndoally  dropped  (^  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  radely  snapped  aannder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novntas* 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  oommeneenect 
of  A.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  autse  of 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  aUaved,  and  Cirprian  once  mate  se- 
curely seated  in  his  chair,  wnte  fresh  distorbaaoee 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonioas  ceniest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [CoRNXLicb  ; 
Novatianus]  fiir  the  see  of  Rome,  the  famer 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authori^  was  acknowledged 
throughout  neariy  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  month 
of  June,  A.  o.  252,  began  what  is  eoaunonly  tenaed 
the  persecution  of  Oallns,  but  which  in  lealiiy 
originated  in  an  onanthwiaed  popular  morement 
excited  by  the  refriaal  of  the  Chri^ians  to  join  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  o6kred  op  en  accoont  of 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  Uie 


various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  thia 
occasion,  as  formeriy,  the  mob  of  Carthage  kmdly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  shonld  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ;  but  the  dsMer  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Comelins  waa  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  on  th^ 
1 4th  of  September,  and  his  soceesaor  Lacioa  suf- 
fered martyrdom  a  few  months  afttfwards  (5th 
Mareh,  253),  Africa  remained  oomparativriy  ur>- 
ditturbed,  and  the  political  confusion  oooseqnent 
upon  the  as:»umption  of  the  purple  by  Aemiluuute 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  nnintempted  for  neari^y  four  yeara.  Bat 
in  proportion  as  there  waa  repoae  frvn  wilhont,  ac 
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disootd  waxed  hot  within.  The  never  ending  die- 
cawkHM  with  regard  to  the  Lapai  were  vezatioasly 
and  bitterljr  revived  nnder  a  thoannd  embarran- 
ing  fiNrms;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  in&ats  might  receive  b^fitiam; 
and  lastly  the  important  controveny  concerning 
the  rebaptising  of  Uiose  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  ichiematice,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  b^gan  to  call  forth  a  stonn  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  ihe  provinces  of  the  West. 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.  He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
Biaintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacnunent  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  eiMsoopal  authority ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confinned 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d^  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  firieod  and  protector  ofthe 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  oonspicnous  station, 
was  banished  by  Patemns  the  proeonsnl  to  the 
nuiritime  city  of  Cnrubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  d.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
sonstant  compamon,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.  Afler  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  oomfor^  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  bo- 
venior,  Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
&te,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  oonc«ilment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
lailed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  inidst  of  bis  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  finends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  iinn  profession  of  his  fiuth  in  the 
pmetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be* 
beaded  in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  but  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  kbonred,  his  seal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  or  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecelesiastics  of 
tlmt  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  that 
influenoe,  stretching  for  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  ho  had  established  almost  at 
tlie  outset  of  his  caieer.    His  conespondenoe  pre- 
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sents  us  with  a  very  lively  picnire  both  of  tha 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  Mid  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  m  arrogant  impiety  which  ^iegrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself^  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
resard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 

E rising  in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
mff  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  foctious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  lift  which  ^ 
peered  most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  frdl  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprianli^ 
mind  were  so  for  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossiUe  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
BHseuline  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfiolly  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  tiaining  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas  ■,  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Cj'prian's  works : — 

1.  De  GroHa  Dei  liber,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Donatus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  tho 
same  time.  This  woric  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight> 
ened  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  efiiected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  puritsr 
and  holiness  of  the  true  fidth  as  contrasted  wita 
the  groBsneas  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though fiiequenUy  placed  among  the  Epistles  of 
Cypnan,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idolorum  VomiaU  /tier,  written  in  A.  d. 
247|  the  year  in*  which  he  was  ordained  a  pre»by- 
ter,  is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  poinU  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.      1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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MrtUy  kingii,  that  in,  meie  morta:  men,  to  the 
mnk  of  diTinitieiv  the  impotenoe  of  Mieh  iinagiiiuy 
powen,  and  the  emptineM  of  the  idenee  of  aagmy. 
2.  The  Unity  of  Ood.  91  The  AdTont  of  Christ, 
and  hit  Conmbotantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  it  eKpreealy  atcribed  to  Cyprian  hy  Jerame 
in  htf  Epik,  ad  Atagtmm  OraL 

S.  TetHmomomm  advenuM  Judamm  Ubri  trea, 
A  collection  of  remaricable  texts  from  Scriptore, 
divided  into  three  hooks,  and  illastmted  by  re- 
marks and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  porpose  of  proying  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  aocordanee  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
Ood ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  pboe,  and  that  Jeans 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  Uiird  exhibit  within  a  shwt  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religions  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
eompilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pm* 
bably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian^  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (DkU,  /.  adv.  Pdag.)  and 
by  Augnstin.  (Coaira  dmoM  EpitL  Ptlag,  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  Db  DiavpUna  el  HMtu  Virginmm  UUr, 
written  in  A.  D.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertnllian,  **  Do  Yiiginibas  velandis,** 
**  De  Habitu  Mulieram,**  dec,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  odibacy  the  necessity  of  simpUcity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  aa 
encomium  on  riiginity,  insiits  npon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  i4»parel  and  min 
ornaments,  from  paint,  nom  firaqnenting  hatha, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  aToid  all  luxurious  indnl- 
oeneies.  This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jenmrn 
l^ntt  ad  IMmeiriadm  ei  Etutoek)  and  by  Auga^ 
tin  {de  DoeiruiaCkmtij  it.  2\). 

5.  De  UnUate  EttUaioM  CaikoUoae  i&r,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  o.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianus,  with  the  riew  of 
bringing  bock  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  firom  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
ain  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  Uie  necessity  of 
a  risible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholidam  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  waa  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  air  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  (&  Oretooa.  it  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  EpieL  51 ). 

6.  De  Lajme  Uber^  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  aa  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  waa  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  readmission  of  fidlen  biethrai 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  ia 
quoted  by  Eusebius  {HitL  EecU  vi  88),  by  An- 
gusUn  {de  AdmlL  Cm^  I  25),  and  by  Pontius 
(  ViL  CjfprioM),    See  alao  Cyprian,  BpkU  61. 

7.  De  Oratiome  Dommiea  Itber^  written  about 
A.  o.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  ^  De  Om- 


tione,**  contains  a  lengthened  eeaamcntary  en  nA 
of  the  petitkna  ia  the  Lmd'a  Pkaycr,  mKoufatori 
by  lenmiks  upon  prayer  in  gencfal^  and  vpea  tlw 
firame  of  mind  which  beat  befits  those  who  tka 
appraach  the  throne  of  Ood.  Thia  wmk  is  Ug^j 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  coamentacy  oa  Sl 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  phees  (e.  g .  ii 
Dam.  pereev.  2),  by  Gassiedonu  (/Mam.  IweA  19). 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyptiaa,  whik  aani 
modems.  Berth  pronoonces  it  one  of  the  aoUrtt 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latiaitj.  {Aimn, 
Iviii) 

8.  De  MarUditaie  Uber^  written  in  a.  a.  ^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  tnriUe  putfli'irf 
which  for  the  space  of  five  yean  laiaged  the  wou 
populous  pVDvinees  of  the  Roman  eaapin,  fer  ife 
purpoae  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  oagkt  a 
be  an  object  of  £ead  to  the  (^listiBa,  tkaat  ta 
him  it  waa  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  bcgiaiBi 
of  eternal  blias.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ai^^HtiB(J^ 
JwUauu  ii.),  and  daewhere. 

9.  Ad  Demetriaemm.  Uber^  alao  written  ia  A.  i. 
252.  Demetrianna,  proconral  of  Africa,  cal^ai 
op  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  fiaaine  ai 
pbgne  under  whidi  the  woild  waa  at  thist»« 
labouriag  to  the  impiety  of  the  Chiisimas,  «^ 
refiised  to  render  homage  to  the  deitiea.  Cr- 
prian  here  replies,  that  the  QentUea  thaaaha 
were  much  more  die  canae  of  theae  disasta^  W 
neglecting  the  warship  of  the  mily  tiae  Ood  md 
cruelly  perseenting  his  fidlowefa.  It  ia  qastad  h 
Laetantins {DkmL  JmUL  v.  1,  4),  bjJetame{Ak 
Afo^.),  and  by  Pontius^  (  FSL  Qipiiaa.) 

la  DeEekoHaHime  Martini _ 
to  Fortunattts  in  a.  d.  252,  darina  die  ^ 
of  Oalltts,  on  the  reasonaUeneas,  um  dnty,  «&d  ts 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitattoo  of  a  tmnsr  e 
the  same  subject  by  Teztnlliaa.     Thia  piece  )m 
been  by  some  peraons  enrooaoi 
Hifauins,  but  is  now  genciaUy 
the  nndoubted  production  of  Cypriaa. 

1 1.  De  Open  ei  Elmmoegme  Oar,  on  the  ^n? 
of  almsgiving,  written  aoeoidinff  to  aanae  oitie*  t» 
wards  tiie  close  of  a.  o.  254,  rale  o^mis  nfP^ 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  aad  beu^** 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epiaUe  (Ix^)  addrw'' 
by  Cypriaa  to  aome  Nnmidian  bishopa  arl»  W 
solicited  pecuniary  aaaistanoe  to  amJila  thes  ** 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  bavthna  «^ 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kept  in  aiavciT  V> 
the  Moon.  It  ia  named  under  toe  above  tiik  '.' 
Augustin  {Oomtra  dmae  ep^  PeUag*  iv.  4),  aad  tf 
Jerome  {Ad Fammaek,),  aa  adtaoouaa  **  De  ^^ 
ricordia.** 

12.  De  Bomo  PatieaOae  /afier,  written  aboat  a.  i 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  TertalliaB  oo  '> 
same  subject  It  is  quoted  by  AugnatBB  (0«e  i 
duae ««.  PeU^.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontinn.  (Tic  iV 
prion,) 

13.  De  Zeloei  Lnon^  written  in  ▲.  n.  S5i,»' 
the  period  when  the  contraveny  batwaan  Cypntf 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebapcic'* 
of  hentics,  waa  at  ita  height,  exhortnag  Cha>»> 
canfnlly  to  avoid  envy  ami  malice,  and  to  c^r«>« 
feeliaga  of  charity  and  love  towarda  enek  atber.  M 
is  quoted  by  Augustan  {de  Bapiiaee,  .fVwvw  4).  V* 
Jerome(/a  sp.  ad  GaL  c.  5),  and  by  Poattnsa.  { '  • 
Cjfpriiam,) 

14.  Epietolae,  In  addition  to  Om  aWw  ^ 
paaaam  a  aeriea  of  eightynme  eAdal  lectcnw  *** 
tendim  ever  the  whole  public  life  off 
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doding  a  few  addre«ecl  to  hiniMlf  or  to  hit  deigy. 
This  coUeetion  ia  of  tnettimable  value,  not  only  on 
aooount  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
chamcter,  and  opinions  of  the  prehite  hioMelf^  hut 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  eoelesiaBtical  a&irs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circnmstaaces  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researcheSi  Our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  oonsideied  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, genenU  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Noratus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novatianus,  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  the  re- 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacxament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratites  (JS^riai,  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  D»  GnUia 
Dttf  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluse,  whidi,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfiictoiy  evidence  as  the  foregoing : — 

1.  De  SpeakModtB  liber. 

2.  De  Laud^  MariytU  ad  Mcyttn  ei  Ma»mmtm 
eieeiero§  ConfiamimM, 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  aane  age,  are  now  re- 
jaeted  by  all  \— 

1.  AdNowiMmMM  Haerdktun^  fmod LaptU  ^pM 
Vaaae  ntm  sU  dmejfamdOf  aacribed  by  Eiasmus  to 
Cornelius.  2.  JM  Diae^pUtM  ei  bono  PudieUhs^ 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
8.  De  Aleaionlme.  4.  Ve  MoiU&u$  Sina  et  Sion 
eonira  Judaeoe,  5.  Oraiio  pro  MartyrUnu — 
Oratio  m  Die  Pamomie  suae  et  Ckn^tmo  S.  Cyprir 
am^  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  RebeqaHenuUe,  7.  De  CardimaUbiu  CImeti 
CperUme,  now  leoogniaed  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Singularitaie  C/erir 
morum,  9.  In  S^fmbohtm  ApodoUeum  Eepoeitio, 
The  work  of  Rufinus.  10.  Advertue  Judaeoa  qui 
Ckriaimm  vueadi  mnL  1  i.  Ds  lievetaHone  CapHit 
B.  Jo,  Bapiietae :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Prankish  king  Pepin.  12.  De  DupUei  Mar- 
iyria,  in  which  mention  ia  made  of  the  Turks ! 
la  De  Dnodeekn  Abnetombue  SaeeuH.  14.  Die- 
poeitio Ooenae.  \S,De  Paeeha  Chmputue^  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Panlus  Diaeomia,  and  found  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Ckneaie^  Sodoma^  Ad  Senatorem,  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Oennadius  to  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Maneilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editao  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Sweynheym  and  Paonarts, 
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I47I9  foL  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Eiasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Baale,  from  the  preaa  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  fol  The  two  best  editions  ara^l.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fbU  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Amialee  Cypria$nce  of  John  Peanon,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  DiseertaHonee  Cjfpriaiuoae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4tow  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluie,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
AfanMMi,  Paris,  foL  1726.  Theie  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  stUl  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
fnend  the  deacon  Pontius  fPoNTius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  rekting  to  his  martjodom. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Unwenelle^  vol.  xiL  p.  208— 
378;  by  Tillemont,  Mimoirea  EecUnaetiquee^  vol 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459 ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Balnae.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  r^ard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annalet  Q/prianici  of  Pearson,  an 
abstxaet  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  BibL  Patrmn,  LaL 
vol  L  pp.  80 — 100  (c  iii.  §  3^  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  u  contained^  the  Dieeertaiionee 
Qipnamieae  of  DodwelL 

Cmnpara  also  Fabric.  BibL  Med,  et  n{f,  Lai.  L 
p.  444 ;  Funocius,  de  L,  L.  veg.  eenecL  ex.  §  19  ; 
Sehrock,  Kirtkn^feeckt,  i  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
ftc ;  Lumper,  Hietor.  Theolog.  CriL  pars  xL  p.  58, 
Ac ;  Welch,  BiUiotbeea  Patrieiiea^  ed.  Dans ; 
Gibbon,  DeeUne  and  Fall,  c.  16 ;  Mihnan,  Hieiory 
^Ckrietiam^^  u.  p.  246 ;  Rettbeig,  Tkaee.  C'da'L 
O^priam  dargeeteUi  nack  eeinem  Lehen  und  Wirken, 
Ootting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Life  and  Timet  0/ C^prian^ 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (Ki^sXot),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
fiither  of  Merope  and  &.ther-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis^on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Pauk  iv.  3.  §  3,  viU.  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 
I  4.)  [U  &] 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero* 
dotns  (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  hia 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 17.  $  2,  and  c.  18)  de- 
icribes  Cypaelus  aa  a  descendant  of  Melas,  who  was 
a  native  of  Oonnsa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
manied  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  AeiStion  consulted  the 
oraele  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oxade,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
SMved  for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeeticm.  Bat  the  penona  wbo  were  sent  oat 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smiles  of  the 
in&nt,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  bat  they  now  ooald 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (jcvfcAvO,  from  which  he  derired 
his  name,  Cypselas.  When  he  had  grown  ap  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  PoUt.  ▼.  8, 
&c)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
▼ehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselas  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  coald  even  dispense  with  a 
bod^'-guard.  (Aristot.  PoliL  v.  9 ;  Polyaen.  t.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronie  palm-tree  (Plat.  Ckmv,  Sqri.Sap.  2USymp. 
Qyaett,  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Stmb.  viii.  pp.  S5S, 
378 ;  comp.  Pseud.  Aristot  Onxm.  iL  2 ;  Said, 
and  Phot.  s.  v.  KiJ^Aof.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  pkiced  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  eelebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief^ 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  aeqnired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselas,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  firom  the 
persecutions  of  Uie  Baechiadae.  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  aboat 
the  end  of  the  second  centuiy  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Miiller,  Ardiaeol,  d,  KmuL  §  57.  2,  &c. ;  Thiersch, 
^poek  p.  166,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Ku^ny),  a  daughter  of  Hypseos 
or  Peneius  hy  Chlidanope,  a  grsnddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  ureusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  firom  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaens.  (Pind.  PyUL 
ix.  5,  &C. ;  Apoilon.  Rhed.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Died.  iv. 
81;  Serr.adAen.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  u  a  mere  mistake  ^t  Justin  (xiiL  7)  calls 
Anthocas,  Nomius,  and  Aigneus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Aristabus.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab,  14  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enomerated  by  TrebeUius  Pollio 
[Auriolob],  from  whose  bnef,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaeeorate  nanative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  fiuher,  whose  old  age  he 
bad  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  filed  to 
the  Persians,  stimolated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  sbdn  by 
,  nis  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
tnd  crime.    Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  aasome  that  these 
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events  took  place  after  tiie  deleat  and  capCnre  of 
Valerianos  (a.  d.  260) ;  bat  our  only  aathority 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  oanrpi^ 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  hb  march 
to  the  East  (a.  o.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  e^denoe, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  paUisbed  Ir? 
Goltsins  and  Mediobaibns  are  rejected  by  Borai*- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  spurioos.  (TrebeO. 
PoU.  Trig,  Tyr,  I)  [W.  R.J 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Boman  jnrist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  JostiBian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(viL  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  tanslated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (rd  wkixos^  Res, 
ad  Theopk  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  dted  by  the 
name  Mt^—u  word  which  doea  not  mean  an  aljdia- 
betical  register,  or  index  in  tiie  modem  senses. 
{Bas.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thoaght  that, 
as  &9i|  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  titles,  so  wAarof  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paii4>hrase ;  while  Hugo  (JL  JL  G, 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
vAiirof  and  &9i|  are  used  sjrnonomoatty,  the  latter 
word  beisg  interpreted  in  the  GUmoB  Nomiem  bj 
ipfirpf^ici.  CyiHIus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
Ij^iicffi^r.  (Am.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  antboritj 
of  Ant.  Augustinua,  Suares  (NotiL  BoA  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  Biastares  (m  Praef.  ^^Ut^)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  m^  htmfK^mi 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Bhistares  pablished  by  Bpi. 
Beveridge  {Syttodiam^  ii.),  the  name  of  Cyriilas 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  Uk  CyriDas 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  {Baa,  iiL  ppi  S% 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  schofiaats  on 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinioDs  are  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (Bat,  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  B&m.  iv. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  eomBseati^ 
upon  the  Novella ;  and  Reis  (ad  Tieopk  ppu  1235, 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  CyriUns  and  Ste- 
phanos most  have  written  before  a.  d.  535,  wh«a 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  Bat,  ▼. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  law 
dt  Inffffieioto  Tettamemio  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  cm 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been 
ranto£ 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flooriahed  in  the 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  aasoiy  Um 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  iramediatriy 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Cirjmt  Jurit.  (/fnf. 
J,G,It  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zaehaiwe 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  tws^ 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  etatement  ia 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  eoriy  Cyrilloa  is  zw- 
fenred  to  (if  Zachariae  properiy  ezpresaea  hia 
meaning)  in  Bat,  i.^  683,  646  (ed.  HeimhackX 
in  both  of  which  passsges  he  is  designatid  by  dw 
hononiable  title  Heroa.  In  the  pamagn,  pi  S46>^ 
Heros  Patrichis,  who  was  a  contempMBiy  of  Jus- 
tinian, seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  call 
Cyrillus  **  the  genual  schoolmaster  of  the  vsrid  ;** 
but  the  meaning  is  anbigooBa,  and  the  higb-flovm 
compliments  to  CyriUas  nay  be  the  Snefiaaa'^ 
own.  It  U  the  hter  CyriUos  (if  ZUbarioa  •». 
presses  what  he  intends)  who,  in  Aas.  i  |^  78S 
(ed.  Ueimbadi),  dtsa  Stephanas,  hit 
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and  VraCher-coiiiiiieiitalor.  We  do  not  Wtt*  with 
ZnehariM  in  this  hTpothetU  of  two  CyrUu ;  and  it 
is  to  be  obaerved,  that  in  Baa.  L  pi  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  mppoaed  earlier  CyriUus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  anthor  of  a  eommentary  on  the  title 
de  PaeHt.) 

In  Bcu,  iiL  ppw  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot)«  Cyrillns  is 
represented  as  quoting,  a  oonstitation  of  Alexias 
Comnenns  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Au.  y.  p. 
431  and  rii  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  editirm 
of  CjriUns,  which  is  supposed  ^7  Assemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  (BibL  Jur,  OritnL  iL  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  {ad  Sttam,  NotU.  BatU.  p.  69, 
n.  c)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  are  appended  as 
notes  to  Sie  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  hiw ;  and  the  ap> 
parent  anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.    (Heimbach,  d&  BaaiL  Orig.  p.  81.) 

The  fragments  of  Oraeco-Rimian  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  yolumeo 
of  Meermann*s  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  firo- 
quent  extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  GUmas  Nomicasj  of  which  Labb^  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
hare  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
CyriUns.  Reix  (ad  Thaopk.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  tliese  Olossariea  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  CyriUus,  or  extracted  by  othen 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  {fnsL  Jur,  Bom.  prw.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillns  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.       [J.T.G.] 

CYRILLUS  (K^iAAot),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alizandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilns,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  chureh  at 
Alexandria,  ne  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilns,  a.  d.  412.    To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.     Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggrandisement,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.     Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.     He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretin  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
sf  the  Noratians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptns,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.    {Histor,  Eodes,  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nee- 
toriusy  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  seenaa, 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyrfl  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  whMh  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestortus  and  his  friends  were  natuxally 
offimded.  When  Cyril  understood  how  mu<m 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  &ith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  CyriPs  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  fint  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent*s  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  bv  Lompon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandxixm  chureh,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  waa 
endeavouring  to  lessen   the  inflnenoe  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcberia,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Tneodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discoid  in  the  imperial 
household.     Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it    The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius ;  though,  from 
isnoranoe  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  disoouraes  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelates      In  oonsequenee  of  Cyrirs    statement, 
Celestine  held  a  cooneil  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.     The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.    The  Roman  pre> 
kte  also  sent  several  letten  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarehs 
and   bishops,    Cyril   forwarded  with    additional 
letten  from  himsel£    This  cireular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.      Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius. 
another  to  the  offioen  and  membere  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriareh,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.    With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
chureh  and  retain  his  see.   Celestine*s  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  beck  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve   anti-anathemas.      In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecum^ 
nical  council,  which  was  held  a.  d.  431.     To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.     The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated  with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius    was    accompanied    by   two    imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldien  to  protect  the  council.     Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius    and  the    imperial    commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  til] 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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«Mleni  bishopsi  and  likewiae  of  the  Itiflian  aii4 
Sicilian  members;  bat  no  delay  was  aUowed. 
Nettoritu  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  fiTe  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  oonncil,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arriyed.  Uniting  themselTet 
with  a  considemble  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceedings,  they  held  a  sepaiate 
synod,  orer  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
howerer,  wen  soon  after  restorad  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorios  was  compelled  to  ratnm  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  empenv,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  wai  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
▼arioas  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  conrt,  while  Nestorius  baring  also  Men  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Haring  triumphed  orer  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
ritkm  of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particulariy  those  in  Egypt 
In  A.  n.  4S2,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
Moe.  In  punoanoe  of  such  a  proposal,  PmI  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  fiuth  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  wen  n- 
uewed,  particuhiriy  between  him  and  Theodoral. 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involTod  till  hie 
death,  a.  o.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  mety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  fidtL  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acttteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bois 
dered  on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  mAwrt  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  dirine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  aceusation  aoainst  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fiict, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  pnoeeding.     (Suidas,  t.  o.  *TraT(a.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  exegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
bis  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  charscteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  thui  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  ivgard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  diRtiuguisJied.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Pholius  (Cod.  49):  d  H  \6yos  ovr^  vtiroiJi' 
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In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  ilorid  tbaa 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  bemity  er  eieganoe. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  eonsidecable  obscsrity 
and  niggedneMi  Cyrills  extant  worica  an  tha 
following: — 

Gkphyre  (u  «.  polished  or  Iqghly'wravg^  coa»» 
mentaries)  on  the  Pentateoch.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605 ;  and  was  aftefwaida 
published  in  Gredc  and  Latm  by  A.  Schott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adontSon  and  wonhip  in  sjpirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books^ 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  boeka. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Ptophetk 
This  was  separately  pabliihed  in  Greek  and  listin 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  booka^ 

A  treatise  (thesaoma)  conewrniiy  the  kely  and 
oonsnbstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialog  uea  ooneenmg  um  hdy  and  con- 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  compeudimn  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  siniimaty  of 
the  aigumenta  addueed  in  it 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incarantian 
of  the  only-begotten,  the  other  proving  thai  OtrisK 
is  one  and  ue  Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
taken  with  the  pnoeding,  make  the  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Sdiolia  on  tlie  incarnation  of  the  ooly-beg^ten. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  ia  wantiag. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  venion  of 
laeKator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  fruth,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  pnblislwd 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homiliea  on  various  topicsL  The  Isat 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  ia  only  in  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  othen,  by 
Nestorius,  Acadus,  J<^  of  Antioch,  rubntine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  &&,  &e. 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  In  Gnek 
and  Latin  at  B^e,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  du^len  or  aaar 
tbemasL 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chaptoa,  in  eppum 
tion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  Theodoret 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodoeiaa» 
written  about  the  close  of  ▲.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  n.  433. 

A  treatise  against  the  Anthroporaorphites» 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  LibcsaUsa 
of  **  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodcms  and 
Theodorus."  Fragments  of  this  work  are  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  Collat  5.)  GcnnadiBa 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concemii^g  tha  tear- 
mination  of  the  Synagogue,  and  oonceimqg  tits 
foith  against  heretics.  Ephiem  of  Antioch  speaka 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  npoai 
suffering.  Eustratins  of  Constant  iuople  cites  n 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oration  against  those 
say  that  we  should  not  ofier  up  petiuons  for 
as  have  slept  b  the  foith.  Nineteen  homiliea  em 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Cor- 
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dffiii)  at  Antweip^  1648,  8to^  under  the  name  of 
Cjrril ;  hoi  it  has  been  aaoertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origan,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  litozgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  tnmslaled  firom  Anbic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Seialac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
bura^  1604, 4to.  CyriPs  wmiks  were  published  in 
Latm  by  George  of  Tiebiaond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Oentianus  Herretus  at  Paris,  1578, 
1605,  2  vols.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latui  by  Anbert,  six  Tolumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  Huhr. 
Eodm.  Til.  17,  18,  15  ;  Fabric.  BibUolk.  Orate, 
yfA.  Tiii. ;  Pagi  in  Baronius's  AmtaL  an.  412; 
Basnage,  AmmL  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  BibUo- 
tMom  det  AtUeun  Eedm,  vol.  vr. ;  Tillemont, 
Memcvretf  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Hidor,  lAUrar.  toL  i., 
Oxford,  1740;  Lardner,  Wcrkt^  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815  ;  Welch,  Hitlorm  der  Ket- 
ttreim^  vol.  v.,  and  HutorU  der  KirekeiaammUu^, 
p.  275,  Ac;  Schr^jck,  Ktrcket^feackuAiej  voL 
xviii. ;  Keander,  AUgem.  Kireiemgtiekiekte^  vol.  ii. 
pert  3 ;  Murdock'k  Motkeimj  vol  L ;  Oieseler, 
Text  Book  KfEedm,  HiaL^  trsnihited  by  Cunning- 
ham, voL  i.;  Guerike,  Hamdimek  d»r  Kirchmget- 
diieht^f^knfUAf^hge^yrtA.'\.  Specimens  of  Cynl'k 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson^s 
Soared  H9rmtneutia^^.Ub^^  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KiJ^Aot),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jxru- 
RALiM,  was  probably  bom  at  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  834  or  385 ;  and,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  851,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  oVIock,  a.  m.,  that  a  mat  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeand  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  for  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
fiill  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acadus,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  foith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  eonnthtiatitial 
with  Hiro.  Ihiring  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  calL  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himseU*  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  m  which  city  he  fonnd  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms' of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  disoourKs. 
The  kurger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuoeia,  consisting  of  more  than  1 60  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  he  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  coundl.     But  his  persevering  adversary  in 
flamed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  diaiges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.     On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempte  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.     Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens^s  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.     On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caeureia  ;  but  the   Eutychians  deposed   the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  phioe.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  CaesaJrean  church 
Gelasins,  hu  sister^  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyrfl  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  867.      On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
fiuBctions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.     Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.     He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with    schisms,    heresieai    and    moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  pkice. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.     Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.     It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.     His  death  took 
pUm»  in  386. 

His  works  consist  d[  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (Kanixifo-ffir  ^timioiUvmu\  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptixed  (luHrrayuyutai  Ka'nixh<f^* 
wpos  rods  Fffo^wrfoTout).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh< 
teen  are  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  righto  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord*s  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  descnption  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  ase.  In 
their  style  and  kinguage  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oretoriod ;  the  composition  is  phiin,  didactic,  and 
inelegant  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  {de  Ser^.  Eod,  Ant.  voL  i  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-Anan,  and 
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Chat  after  the  Nieene  creed  had  been  geneiallj 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  eiatiraced  its  dogmaa. 
Epiphanine  vfletk»  in  ezpieee  terma  of  his  Semi- 
Ariamsni,  and  even  Toattee  aeknowledges  the  fiMt 
His  coldness  towards  the  Nioenians  and  his  inti- 
macy  with  the  Eusebiansi  give  oolonr  to  thisopinson. 
But  he  vras  by  no  means  disposed  to  cany  oat 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  m  to  wander 
into  the  r^ons  of  specoUition.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orUiodozy  and  finn  btiicf  in 
the  Nioene  creed. 

Among  his  woifcs  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paialytie  man  (John  t.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantiits,  giving  an 
account  of  the  lominons  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jemsalem,  851. 

His  writings  were  pnbliaihed  in  Latin  at  Fads, 
1589,  and  his  Catecheses  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564^  8vo, ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevottns  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608, 4to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Petavins  at  Paris,  1622,  foL  They  were  reprinted 
fiom  Prevotins^  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
alons  with  tiie  worics  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
mn^  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  MUIes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedio- 
tine  monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL  The 
prefiue  contains  a  very  eLsborate  dissertati<m  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  CyriL  (See  Toattee^ 
pr^ce ;  Cavers  Historia  IMerana^  voL  i.  pp.  21 1, 
912,  Oxford,  1740;  Schriick,  Kirdkmgeaduekta^ 
vol  xii.  p.  843,  Ac. ;  Theodoret,  Hidor,  JSoeU- 
tkuL  libb.  iL  and  ▼. ;  TiQemont,  Eodeg.  Mem,  voL 
viiL ;  Gnerike,  Handbudi  der  KtrAa^eseki^ie^ 
vol.  L  pp.  844,  345,  note  8,  fii^ffiB  Au/la^;  Mnr- 
dock*s  Moeieim,  voL  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)      [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (Kiip^Xos),  of  Scythopous,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  aacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  femous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  a,  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  havina;  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henscbenius  and  Papebro- 
chitts  in  the  Jcto  Saadorumj  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metanhrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in'  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Momtr 
menta  Eoeletiae  Graeoat^  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Januaiy  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  Sabas, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  htbxn  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Gredc  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius's  MoHumenta^  vol.  iiL  p.  220.  (Cave,  //w- 
tor.  Lilerar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRNUS  {KvpMos),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  i^and  of  Cymus  or 
Cyme  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
kUJog.  ix.  30;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  was 
irgRrded  as  the  founder  of  Cymus,  a  town  in 
Caria.     (Di  .d.  v.  60.)  [L.  S.J 
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CTRRHESTES*  [ANMumicimCrmui] 

CYRSILUS  (Kup^Uey).  1.  As 
who,  on  the  appnadi  of  Xerxea,  vrkoi  the  Atb*^ 
niaas  had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  Ua 
coontryBm  to  nmaia  and  subnit  to  the  faraga 
invader.  For  this  covrardly  advfee,  Cynilai,  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  and  diildreny  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Adiemans.  (Dess.  d^  CSvrwk  p.  29^^ 
CH:.<feQ^iiill.) 

2.  Of  Phanaius,  is  mentimMd  by  Strabo  (xiL 
pi  530)  as  one  of  the  companimis  of  AJexandcr  iSkm 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions^  who  aficrwarda 
wrote  an  account  of  the  expfeits  of  Alexander 
Nothing  fejlher  is  known  about  hkn.     [L.  S.) 

CYRUS  THB  Eldxr  (Kvpof  d  mAoidf  or 
6  9p6T9posy,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  esspsra. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  moit  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  accoant  of  th« 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  foaiidedv  and 
beouise  it  fomis  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  and 
pro&ne  history  become  connected :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  tbe  almooft 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians^  bat  also 
from  the  febles  and  romances  with  which  it  waa 
OTeriaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse* 
ness  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  RoUia  and 
Hales,  who  hare  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
bws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  Scriptnre. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Perstsns  who  wished  to  make  it  more  unposang 
(o2  fiov\6ft€¥oi  a^fufovp  rd  W9pi  Kvpor),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  est 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  aelected  the  account 

S'ven  by  Uiose  who  wished  to  tell  the  troth  (rdy 
vra  Kiyof  TtMyw^  i  95).  Nevertheless  his  nar> 
rative  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  en 
febttlous  tales.  The  authorities  of  Ctesias,  even 
tbe  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  cocmpted  in  a 
simiW  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  enwa 
during  another  half  century.  Xenophon  doea  not 
pretend,  what  some  modem  writers  have  prHended 
for  him,  that  his  Cyropaedeia  is  anything  more  thaa 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  alwmja 
impossible  to  sepexate  the  framewock  of  true  kM- 
tory  fit>m  the  fiction:  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  oained  but  little.  Muck 
reliance  is  placed  on  tne  sources  of  infennataoo 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  No  idea  can  be  more  fellarions  ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  tbere« 
except  the  febles  which  Herodotus  censurea^  but 
whidi  would  readily  and  aI6ne  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  be  bore,  and  whose  fiume  he  ai^red 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xeno^dion  waa  aware  of 
the  felsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  as  n 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  u  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  tbeir  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  is  n 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  have  been 
decided  by  a  sobcMuinded  man,  except  in  feronr 
of  Herodotoa.  But  it  is  thought  that  tbe  aocooat 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scriptore 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  This  is  a  hasty  aasonqK 
tion,  and  in  trath  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyms  are  so  briel^  that  they  can  only  be 
interpreted  liy  the  help  of  other  authorities.     la 
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Ae  Meovntt  of  the  modem  PoniHi  writers  it  it 
impoMible  to  wpante  the  tmth  fipom  the  iiJae- 
hood« 

The  acoooBt  of  Herodotoi  it  m  ibllowt:  In 
the  year  B.  c.  594,  Attye^  loeeeeded  hit  Aaher, 
Cyaziuet,  m  king  of  MediB.  He  had  a  danghter 
whom  Im  named  Mandane.  In  conttgoenee  of  a 
dream,  whieh  teemed  to  portend  that  her  oflipring 
thottid  be  matter  of  Ana,  he  mairied  her  to  a 
Penian  named  Cambytet,  of  a  good  honte,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  tecond  dream  led  him  to  wnd 
lor  hit  danmter,  wImh  the  wat  pregnant;  and  upon 
lier  giving  birth  to  a  ton,  Attyaget  committed  it  to 
Uaipagnt,  hit  mott  coniidential  attendant,  with 
ordert  to  kiU  it '  Harpagnt,  moted  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  reTonge  of  Mandane,  inttead  of  killing 
the  child  himtel^  gave  it  to  a  herdtman  of  Attyaget 
named  Mitnidatet,  who  wat  to  ezpoie  it,  and  to 
tatitfy  Harpagnt  of  itt  death.  But  while  the 
herdtman  wat  in  attendance  on  Attyages,  hit 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  ttill-bom  child,  which 
they  tubatitttted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
wat  reared  at  the  ton  of  the  herdtman,  bat  wat 
not  yet  called  Cyraa.  The  name  be  bore  aeemt 
from  a  paeaage  of  Strabo  (xt.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agmdatea,  *  Ay  paHdriis.  When  be  waa  ten  years 
old,  hia  true  porentige  wot  ditcovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  tportt  of  his  village,  the 
boys  choae  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  aa  wat  done  by  Uie  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boyt,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artemboiet,  disobeyed  hit  conunandt,  and  Cymt 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Artembaret 
complained  to  Attyaget,  who  tent  for  Cymt,  in 
whote  perton  and  courage  he  discovered  hit 
daughter*t  son.  The  herdtman  and  Harpagut, 
being  tummoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyaget  forgave  the  herdtman,  but  re- 
venged himtelf  on  Harpagut  by  terving  up  to  him 
at  a  banqnet  the  flesh  of  hit  own  son,  with  other 
circumstaneet  of  the  moat  refined  cruelty.  At  to 
hit  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magiant,  who 
assured  him  that  hit  dreamt  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy*s  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
biid  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  tent  him 
buck  to  hit  pareutt  in  Pertia. 

When  Cyrot  grew  up  towardt  manhood,  and 
tlicwed  himtelf  the  mott  couiageout  and  amiable 
of  hit  fellowt,  Harpagnt,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  detire  of  revenge  under  the  matk  of 
mott  profound  tubmittion  to  hit  master^t  will,  tent 
pretentt  to  Cyrut,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.  Among  the  Mediant  it  wat  eaty  for  Har- 
pitgut  to  form  a  party  in  fiivour  of  Cyrut,  for  the 
tyranny  of  At^rtget  had  made  him  odiout.  Hav- 
ing; organised  hit  conspiracy,  Harpagut  tent  a 
letter  tecretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
vt'uge  upon  Attyaget,  and  promising  that  the 
Medea  thould  detert  to  him.  Cyrut  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenioua 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  fi[om  the 
Altidinn  supremacy,  he  wat  chosen  at  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Attyaget  summoned  Cyrut, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyaget  himself  would  wish.  Aatj'aget 
armed  the  Medet,  but  wat  to  infatuated  {B*o€Ka>- 
€fl9  itiif)  at  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagut, 
**  forgetting,**  aays  Herodotut,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him.**  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  tome  of  the 
Medet  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
t!<e  army  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Ai>ty.igeB,  having 
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impalod'  the  Magiant  who  had  daeeived  him, 
armed  the  yontha  and  oM  men  who  wert  left  in 
the  dty,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Peniant,  and 
waa  defeated  and  takenpiitoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  yean^  la  &  a  559.  The  Medet  accepted  Cynu 
for  their  king,  and  thnt  the  npnmacr  which  they 
had  held  patted  to  the  Perdana.  Cymt  treated 
Attyaget  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  hia 
deatL  The  date  of  the  aooettion  of  Cyrut  it  fixed 
by  the  ananimont  content  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
looera.  (African,  e^^  Euseb.  Fraep.  Evtm,  x.  10 ; 
Cfinton,  FatL  HdL  ii.  «.  a.  559.)  It  wat  proba- 
bly at  thit  time  that  Cyrut  received  that  name, 
which  it  a  Pertian  word  (Kohr),  tignifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyma,  he  wat  doubtleia  employed  in 
contolidating  hit  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  tome  notioet  (though  not  m  Herodotut) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  dtiet 
of  Media  refiised  to  tubmit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedienee  after  a  long  and 
obttinate  retittance     (Xen.  Amth,  iiL  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  conaolidation  and  extention  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  thit  period  it  alto  ttated 
incidentally  by  Herodotut  in  introducing  hit  ac- 
count of  the  conquett  of  Lydia,  which  it  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrut.  It  took  place 
in546B.c.    [Crobsub] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  coloniet  of  Aria  Minor 
now  tent  ambattadort  to  Cyrut,  offering  to  tnlmiit 
to  him  on  the  tame  termt  at  they  had  obtained 
from  Croetut.  Bat  Cyrut,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  loniant  to  revolt  finom  Croetut  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  undentand, 
by  a  tignificant  fiible,  Mat  they  mutt  prepara  for 
the  wont.  With  the  Miletiant  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  termt  they  oflbred.  The  other 
Ionian  ttatet  fortified  their  citiet,  attembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeoliant,  tent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Laoedaemoniant  re- 
futed to  aitiit  them,  but  sent  Cymt  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  ditpleature  if  he  thould 
meddle  with  the  Greek  citiet.  Having  tent  back 
a  contemptuout  antwer  to  thit  metsage,  Cyrut  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croetut  with  him,  and  conunitting  the  government 
of  Sardit  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalut.  He  him- 
self wat  eager  to  attempt  the  conquett  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptian!. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  wat  raised  by  Pactyet,  a  Penian;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obttinate  retittance,  the  whole  of 
Atia  Minor  wat  reduced  by.  Harpagut.  [Harpa- 
Gus;  PACTYI&]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  waa 
engi^;ed  in  tubduing  the  natiout  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particulariy  Assyria,  which  rince  the  dettrao- 
tion  of  Ninut  had  Babylon  for  itt  capitaL  Ita 
king  wat  Labynetut,  the  Belshatzar  of  DanieL 
[Labynbtuh.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  mott  abundant 
tupply  of  proviaious  for  his  table  ;  and  for  hit 
dnnk  the  water  of  th3  Choatpet,  which  flowt  by 
Snta,  waa  carried  in  ulver  vesaela.  He  passed 
the  river  Gyndet,  a  tributary  of  the  Tignt,  by 
diverting  itt  water  into  a  great  number  of  rillty 
and  arrived  befon  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
vag  defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Bap 
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be  laid  »i^go  to  die  dty,  ind  after  a 
long  time  be  totk  it  by  diverting  tbe  oooiie  of  tbe 
Euphiatee,  whicb  iiowed  tbraogb  the  midat  of  it, 
■0  tbat  bii  soldien  enteied  Babylon  by  tbe  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  anprepond  wen  tbe  Baby- 
lonians  for  thie  mode  of  attack,  tbat  tbey  wen 
engaged  in  nveby  (h  <i^a9«(y(ri),  and  bad  left 
the  gatee  which  opened  upon  the  river  nngaaidBd. 
Thii  wae  in  &  c.  638. 

After  Cynu  had  tabdaed  tbe  Aeeyriani,  be  un- 
dertook the  sobjugation  of  the  Maangetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  tbe  Aiazei.  Cynu  oflEered 
to  marry  Tomyrie,  the  widowed  queen  of  thii  peo- 
ple; but  she  refilled  tbe  ofier,  nying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  bnt  the  kingdom  of  the  Maaaagctae. 
The  detaila  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  nad 
in  Herodotna.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cynu  in 
battle.  Tomjrria  oauaed  hia  corpn  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  dbun,  and  having  cnt  off  the  bead, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  aatiate  bimaelf  ^he  aaid)  with  Uood. 
According  to  Herodotua,  Cynu  had  reigned  29 
yeara.  Other  writers  aay  80.  He  waa  killed  in 
a.  c.  529.    (Clinton,  F,  H,  voL  iL  aub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Cteataa  diflhra  conaiderably  in 
aome  pointa  from  tbat  of  Herodotua.  Aocoiding 
to  him,  there  waa  no  rehitionahip  between  Cjrraa 
and  Aatyagea.  At  the  conqneat  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astyagea  fied  to  Ecbatana,  and  waa  then 
concealed  by  hia  daughter  Amytia,  and  her  bua- 
band,  Spitamaa,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cynu 
would  have  put  to  the  torture^  had  not  Aatyagee 
dtacorered  lumaelC  When  he  did  ao,  be  waa  pat 
in  fettora  by  Oebaraa,  but  aoon  afkerwarda  Cyma 
liimaelf  aet  him  five,  honoured  him  aa  a  frther, 
and  married  hia  daughter  Amytia,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  tolling  a  fidaehood.  [Abty- 
Aoaa.]  Ctesiaa  also  aays,  that  Cynu  made  war 
open  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  aabmitted  to 
^im,  when  they  heard  of  hia  reeondliatioii  with 
Astyagea  and  Amvtia.  He  mentiona  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyma  waa  taken  jmaoner  and 
mnaomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesiaa,  Pen,  c  5 ;  CnoMUS.) 
Cyma  met  with  hia  death,  according  to  CJteaiaa,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbicea,  who  were  aaaisted  by  the  Indiana. 
Strafoo  alao  mentiona  the  expedition  againat  the 
Sacae,  and  aaya,  that  Cynu  waa  at  first  defeated 
bnt  afterwards  victorioua.  He  also  aaya,  that  Cy- 
ma made  an  expedition  into  India,  fimn  which 
country  he  eacaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  pointa  of  difierenoe  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Hext>dotua  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
repreaento  Cyma  aa  brought  up  at  biagiandfiither^a 
court,  aa  aerving  in  the  Median  army  under  hia 
uncle  Cyaxarea,  the  aon  and  sncoeaaor  of  Aatyagea, 
of  whom  Herodotna  and  Cteeiaa  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  aimply  aa  tbe  general 
of  Cyaxarea,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyma  to  asaume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  aa 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxarea ;  and  at  bmgth 
dying  qnietlv  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  hia  children  and  firiends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyras  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assjrriana 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyras  against  them. 
Diodorus  agrees  for  the  moat  part  with  Hen- 
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dotoa;  bttt  be  nya,  tkiiQyiwmtikai 
by  tbe  Scytbiaa  q«eeB  (efiAgaidy  wma%  Ti> 
myria),  and  tbat  abe  cncified  er  iaipded  ^ 
Other  variatioBa,  sot  vortb  apad^fm^sngiTCi 
by  tbe  duooflgmpbeB  aad  eemnikn. 

To  ftna  a  ooi^ilete  and  eoMtttatf  fife  «C  Cna 
out  ef  then  atatementa  ia  obriaariy  aapoaiUr: 
but  tbe  leading  enata  ef  bit  pnbfic  fife  an  aaae 
out  with  tolenOile  eertainty,  naaidy,  Ibe^eAme 
meat  of  Aatyiya,  tbe  eonqaeat  of  the  Ljtead 
Aaayiiaa  empirea,  bia  arhamfn  to  bscsne  aiM 
of  aU  Asia  and  of  £gypt,  and  bis  dsath  ia  sViBie 
with  one  of  tbe  Aaiatic  tribea  whicb  he  viM  e 
subdue.    Hia  acquiaition  of  the  Madiaa  oifes 
waa  lather  a  revolution  than  a  eanqaest  Bi» 
dotna  expreaaly  atatea,  thai  Cyna  had  s  bv 
party  among  the  Medea  befim  hia  lebdlMa,  ni 
that,  after  tbe  defeat  of  Aatyi^ea,  the  BBtas^ 
luntariiy  received  him  aa  thieir  kiqr.    Tlaira 
very  natmal,  far  beaidea  the  batrimeM  d  w 
aovenunent  of  Aatyagea«  Cyma  was  the  k£ 
heir  to  the  throne,  tbe  Medea  woe  efeaiaa 
and  tbe  Peraiana  were  baidy.     The  kn|ia 
lenained,    aa   befen,    tbe    uoated   kiafdiB  i 
''tbe  Medea  and  Peniaiu,**  with  tbe  mam. 
that  tbe  anpremaey  waa  traaafcued  frtoss  tkb^ 
mer  to  tbe  latter;  and  then  in  ynamdimi 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  PcniaB  a?^ 
though  tbe  kmga  and  their  people  were  ^f^ 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  afoknafa 
Medea.    If  Cyrua  bad  quietly  aneceedfd  i>  ^ 
throne,  in  virtue  of  bia  beiitg  the  grandsm  af  ^ 
Median  kiqg  Aa^i^ea,  it  aeema  dtfieah  a  ^ 
count  fiir  thk  cheap.    Tbe  mete  fact  «f  Cne 
fiither  beiqg  a  Persiaa  ia  hardly  enough  to     "' 
it 

With  vqsard  to  tbe  order  of  Cyraa'a 
in  Aaia,  there  aeema  much  confaatesi.    It  soar 
that  there  waa  a  atraggle  for  anpremaey  brtva 
Cyma  and  the  king  of  Babyko,  the  latter  kifi 
become  maater  of  Meeopotamin  and  Syiis  kf'' 
oonqueato  of  Nebncfaadnenar.     It  waa  ia  be  \ 
atraggle  between  the  Zend  tribea,  wbki  fen^ 
the  Medo-Penian  empire,  and  tha  Semitic  ai^ 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  aapienacy' 
Aaia.     We  can  scarcely  determinie  wh^her  Cr^* 
conquered   Lydia  before  making  any  atta^  > 
Babylon,  and  perhapa  in  thia  matter  Xca^* 
may  have  preacrred  aometbing  like  tbe  trw  ^ 
oeasion  of  eventa.    That  Croeaoa  waa  ia  afax 
with  Babylon  ia  atated  alao  by   Hcrodotaik  «^ 
however,  makea  Croeans  entirely  the  aggieea= 
the  Lydian  war.  No  dear  account  am  be  p^^ ' 
hia  campaigna  in  Central  Aaia,  bnt  the  ^je^  * 
them  waa  evidently  to  aubdne  the  whok  d  ht* 
aa  fiir  aa  the  Indusu 

With  reapect  to  tbe  main  pointa  ef  &siv 
between  Herodotua  and  the  QfrvpaadcH,  hwH 
what  haa  been  aaid  above  of  the  hiatoncal  v^  ^ 
Xenophon^a  book,  if  it  could  be  Tieved  as  a  sr 
tory  at  all,  ito  real  deaign  ia  tbe  great  tbmg  tp^ 
kept  in  view ;  and  tbat  deaign  ia  aintcd  by  X«^ 
phon  bimaelf  with  auffident  deameaa.  He  vaa^ 
to  ahew  tbat  the  government  of  men  ia  not  k^  •J 
ficult  aa  ia  commonly  auppoaed,  provided  tJ^  ^ 
raler  be  wiae ;  and  to  illuatiate  nia  be  heBs  v^ 
the  example  of  Cynu,  whom  be  eaadewe  vi^  I 
virtue,  courage,  and  wiadom,  and  wboae  vmisK 
meant  for  a  practical  iUuatiation  and  hia  ^aoci 
for  an  expoaition  of  tbe  maxima  off  the  Sae^ 
philoaopby,  ao  far  aa  Xenophon 
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sBderatending  it.  Of  eoune  it  vovld  not  lMf« 
dmie  to  httve  repititiitad  thii  beaa  idMd  of  a  phi- 
kMophk  king  as  the  dethraier  of  his  own  gsand- 
&ther,  so  the  tnae  Aibtie  detpot  and  conqnenr, 
aiid  M  the  Tietini  of  his  own  ambttioiu  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cjfropaedeia  without  the  finn 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romanee,  and,  moieovcr, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  mors  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  Terisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  prored  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
▼irtnes  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  hit  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  howerer,  been  supposed,  that  ^e  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyazares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Mode,  who,  ao- 
cording  to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  am  be  no  dktr 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  vet  received. 

1.  Xenophon^  Cyaxaies  is  the  son  of  Astyaaes; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuems.  Now, 
it  is  ahnost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuens  is  the 
Hebrew  hna  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuems  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  axgnment  is  not  decisive,  bat,  so  for  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  anuments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  ii, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  b^gan  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  fint  year  of  nis  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  foct,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyras,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon^s  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  11.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
fimply  as  a  /oU  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 
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In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Astyaom],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Modes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

M^or  ydp  ^  6  itpSros  ijiyt/uiv  ot^tov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 

If  so,  Astyaoes  is  ondttod,  probably  because  ho 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpfrot  9*  dir^  o^ov  Kupos.  For  the 
tfv*  oAtov  surely  refen  to  the  person  who  is  called 
vpwTos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Mediun 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
PUto,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Anaximenea,  Dmon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenns,  and  even  1^  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  AwabatU,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  aulgect  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
iixt  i  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
ridered  him  much  younger. 

Nona  but  the  sacred  writen  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
fiv  that  step  may  be  nerhape  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt.  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fitU  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  2*2, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Ears  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniiil, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Iiaiah.  ^  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven . . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalon,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  otherty 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contnry  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  tha 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fome  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writen  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Paeaigadae  waa 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ( Arrian,  vL  29 ; 
Phtt.  AUa  69.)  Paeaigadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Muighab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  Indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  PiMUgidM.  (Hwodotat,  lib.  i.;  Ctedaa,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenoplioii,  Cjjfnpaedeia ;  Diodonu ;  Jnttin ; 
Stnbo ;  and  other  andent  snthon ;  CUntoii,  FaiL 
HdL  L  ii  nipplaaients ;  Heeren,  JdMm  (AriaUoRe- 
teardm) ;  SchloMer,  UtJn,  OtaAkik,  <L  a!L  Welt; 
Hbckh,  Vet.  Med.  el  Pen.  Monmm.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  THB  YouHQMKy  the  eecond  of  the  four 
•ona  of  DuBiu  Nothm,  king  of  Penia,  and  of  Pa- 
lyiatia,  was  a|ypointed  by  bis  fiither  commaiider  (ko- 
patfos  or  orpcmrytft)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phiygia,  and  Cappadocia. 
(b.  c.  407.)  He  caxried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  ud  the  Laeedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  fiither 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  blontness  of 
OsUiciatidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  ud,  bat 
on  the  retnm  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Cai.licra- 
TiDAs;  Ltsandu;  Ti88aphbrnb8.]  There  is 
no  doabt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditatmg  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  &ther  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  firom  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  fi>r  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
kiiig.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence.  (&  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  fiither,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  nominally  as  a  mark  <^ 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  lather^s  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  (b.  c  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  fiivourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  tiie  ground  that  he 
had  been  bom  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerzes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  Tissa- 
phemes, that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  hii  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  aatrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affiibility 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  protext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  hie  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  leamt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  401,  and,  having 
marched  througn  I%rygia  and  Cilida,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crosaed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapaacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cnnaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
Tissaphemes  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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bmK  fafan.  Tha  nmnben  of  the  two 
variouly  atatad.  ArtusenEBs  had  from  4«0,000 
to  a  miDion  of  sen;  Qyna  had  about  lOCMNW 
AfliatKS  and  1S,000  OxieekiL  The  battle  was  at 
fint  alt<^gether  in  fkwvmr  of  Cynia.  Hia  Greek 
troopo  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatica  who  wen 
opposed  to  them;  and  he  himaelf  prasaed  forward 
in  the  centra  against  his  biother,  and  had  oven 
woonded  him,  whan  he  waa  killed  by  one  af  the 
king^  body-guard.  Artaxerzea  cansd  km  head 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  ofl^  and  soqg^t  to 
have  It  believed  that  Cynia  had  foDen  by  bis 
hand*  Parysatis  took  a  cmel  revenge  on  the 
Buipeeted  shiyen  and  mutilators  of  her  acn.  The 
dotails  of  the  expedition  of  Cyma  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophon*s  Anabasie.  This  attempt  of  an  aabi- 
tkma  youiig  prince  to  nsnip  hia  brother^  throne 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  lesnlta,  for  Iqr  it 
tha  path  into  the  centre  of  the  PersiaD  enpiira 
waa  kid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  wuy  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
ehaiacter  of  Cyraa  is  drawn  by  Xenopkon  in  the 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qaalitiea 
which  win  men*s  hearts* 

(Xenophon,  Hellen.  i  4,  5,  iL  1,  iii.  1,  Awak 
L,  C^rop.  viiL  &  §  3,  Oeeom.  iv.  16,  18,  21 ; 
Ctesias,  Peniea,  I  44,  49,  Fr.  li.,  lii^  liii^  liv., 
Ivii.,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  b.  10,  43,  b.  10, 
44,  a.  U,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Pamatk.  39 ;  Plot 
Z^  4,  9  ;  ArioM.  3,  6,  13—17 ;  Diod.  xiiL  70, 
104,  xiv.  6,  11,  12,  19,  20,  22.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uneertata  age,  ia  the 
author  of  a  work  n^  Aio^epgy  Jtrdaemm  in  the 
Alduoe  collection  of  the  Greek  oraton,  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Wals^  Greek  Orators,  viiL  pw 
386,  Ac  FiU>ricius  suspects  that  the  anooyaBoas 
work  entitled  npo€K'4f»ara  *Pirrafucd  ett  Jrde^a 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric  BAL 
€fraee.  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Walx,  /.  «. ;  WeMei^ 
mann,  GetcUehie  der  Grieek  tkfaiHtmmkea,  § 
104.)  ^  [P.  &] 

CYRUS  (Kvpor),  the  name  of  several  physiciansb 

1.  Cyras  (called  also  in  s<«ie  ediriona  ^^fmr),  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  phyaidan  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
IS  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
written  against  Neatorius.  (S.  Gcnnadina,  de 
lUattr.  Fir.  c  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edeiaa,  one  of  whoae  asedi- 
dues  is  quoted  by  Aetins  (ii.  2.  91,  ^  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  must 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  ccntsries 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  waa  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  physician  of  Nenv 
{DieL  ofAnL  $.  v.  Ankiaier,) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lampsacns,  eon  of 
Apollonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Arehiatcr. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  finmd  at 
Lampsacns,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acta  o€ 
liberality,  presented  to  the  aenate  one  thooaaad 
Attic  drachmae,  i  e.  (reckoning  the  drachma  to 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  fitfthings)  fi>rty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  {Sfon^MuoiiUau 
ErudU.  AmUquU.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric  BilL 
Graee,  vol.  xiiL  p.  134,  ed.  vet) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fiiat  ccntuy 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  mscription  as  having 
been  the  physician  of  I^via,  the  wifo  of  Druaoa 
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Cmmt,  '^^^  afterwaidt  mamed  the  emperor 
Auguitus.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  e.) 

5.  CynUf  St.,  wat  a  native  of  Alejcandria,  where 
he  prsctieed  medicine  gratnitoutly  and  with  great 
Asputation.  He  was  a  Chriatian,  and  took  erery 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  Daring  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  bv 
mirscolous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  witn 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  leversl  other  martyrs, 
▲.  D.  800 ;  and  his  nmains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memoir  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  {Acta  Sandor,;  Menolog, 
GroBOor, ;  Bsovins,  NomemsL  Sandor,  Pro/etsione 
Medicor. ;  C.  B.  CarpsoTius,  Db  MmiieiM  abEooies. 
pro  Siu»eti»  habaii.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  aichitee^  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodins,  B«  c.  62.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  AU, 
n.  S,  <k/  Qa.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  MUon.  17.)    [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo* 
phanes.  His  poetiod  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Endocia.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetorinm,  and  exarch  of  the  dty 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudoda  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  44&,  he  fell  under  the  emperor^s 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
expreis  tMtimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosins,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sm3rma.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  ia 
•aid  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  grass  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  Mokowos 
Twv  UpAp  4v  HLvrvM^f  riis  l^pvylas ;  but  whether 
this  means  bMop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Histor.  LUontr.  voL  i.;  Suidas,  $,  o.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  A.  D.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630~ 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  fiivour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  hitter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodostans  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellns  Satisfise- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatiie  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  fiivoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Eetheiis  or  foraiBla  of  faith 
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drawn  up  by  Seigius,  in  which  he  deariy  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Seigius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  Histor.  LiUrar, 
vol.  L  ;  Murdock*s  Moakehn^  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike^s 
Handbvehy  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler's  Ttxz-hook^  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol  i.)  [&  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thbodorus.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
{Kv&npa^  Ku04p§ia^  Kvdripids),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythern, 
where  the  goddeas  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Hom. 
Od.  viii.  288 ;  Herod.  L  105 ;  Pans.  iiL  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  v.  9 ;  Horat.  Ckirm,  i.  4.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Oallus.  She  w:u 
originally  the  fireedwoman  and  mistress  of  Voluiu- 
nius  Eutrapelua,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  wiUi  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  fiiithfuL  GaUus  mentioned  her  in  hia 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  {Sat,  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Edcg,  x.  1 ;  Cic  PhU.  il  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam,  ix.  26 ;  Plut  AnL  9 ;  Plin.  //.  N, 
viiL]6.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILCXENUS.    [Philox- 

BNU8.] 

CYTHE'RIUS   PTOLEMAEUS.     [Ptol»- 

MABUSw] 

CYTISSO'RUS  {Kvrl<rot$pos\  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chaldope  or  lophoesa.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ad  ^;M>a(M.i2Ao(i.ii.  1123,1149.)    [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  iK^ucos\  a  eon  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (ApoIIon.  Rhod. 
i«  948 ;  Val.  Place,  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygiii.  FaL 
16  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41 ;  Schol.  ail  ApclUm,  likod, 
L  c.)  He  was  king  of  ihe  Dolionai  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  alfter  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cysicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Aigonants  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  gamea  in  his  honour, 
(ApoHod.  I  9.  §  18 ;  Conon,  NaryU*  41,  who  gives 
a  dtflbnnt  account.)  [U  &] 
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DABAR,  the  ton  of  MaangiBda,  of  tlM  fiunily 
of  MafiniMO,  bat  wfaoie  fiuher  wao  the  eon  of  a 
concubine,  wm  an  mthnate  friend  of  Boeehnt,  the 
king  of  Manretaaia,  bj  whom  he  wae  eent  to 
Solb  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
•oirender  of  Jnffortha.  Dahar  waa  aftenraida 
prefent  at  the  intenriew  between  Boochni  and 
Salla.     (SalL  «%.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  {AdxTuKot),  the  Oactvls  ofmoont 
Ida  in  Phrygta,  &buIoiu  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
corerj  <^  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dwtylt,  that  ii, 
Angers,  is  accounted  for  in  ▼arions  ways;  by 
their  number  being  fife  or  ten,  or  by  the  fiict  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (Ir  9um\ou)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  iL  4 ; 
Stmbb  X.  p.  473 ;  Died.  ▼.  64.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phiygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  IXustyls.  (Died,  xvii  7  ;  SchoL  ad  ApolUm, 
Rkod.  i.  1 126 ;  Strnbu  L  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  or  Rhea.  ThoT  are  some- 
times eonlbunded  or  identified  with  the  Coretea, 
Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchines;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fiithers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
bantea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  SehoL  ad  AraL  S3; 
8erv.  ad  Vby.  Qtorg,  iv.  15S.)  This  confuuon 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  fi>r  Samothraoe  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  f  Died. 
▼.  64 ;  comp.  Amob.  adv,  OtmL  iiL  41)  ;  and  Di«^ 
doms  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  hiatoriaiia, 
that  the  Dactyb  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothraee,  and  that  O^ 
phens  was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Cnretea  ev«i 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  tha 
Roman  Penates.  (Araob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tnuiitton  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  L  p. 
862)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  tlie 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  eariy  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.  H.  N, 
vil  57.)  Their  number  appean  to  have  originally 
been  three :  Cehnis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneua 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SehoL  ad 
ApoUon,  I.  &).  To  these  othen  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  fCHem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  862),  Heracles  (Strab.  L  c),  and  DehM.  (EuaeK 
ProiBp,  Enaxtg,  x.  p.  47 A.)  Apolbnius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titiaa  and  CyQemis  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  trsdition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paooniua,  Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  bat  theoa 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  most  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Pans.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  beni 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  ev«n  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribes them  as  the  earliest  inhabitanU  of  Crete, 
and  aa  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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Mnwa)  from  Forygm,  and  as  aaviif  onml 
the  iron  in  noant  Bencynthm   (Diod.T.64; 
(^  dm  NdL  Dear.  iii.  16.)    With  fi|pri  » ik 
real  natare  of  the  DiactyK  they  wait*  k» 
more  than  the  mythical  RpmuiUtivHrf  Aefe 
coveren  of  iiVB  and  ef  the  art  «f  wtdSa%w^ 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  fertheiiBpa(t8aee€rtba.i 
is  Boflkiettti^  great  fer  the  aadeats  ts  voibe  si 
invention  to  sapftwatOTal  hongs.    The  cn^iai 
notion  of  the  Dictyls  waa  afterwards  oOaki 
and  they  are  said   to  hav«  disoovend  vtM 
other  thu^  whith  are  aaefalecpiissing  tows; 
thns  they  are  i^eyoited  to  have  iatradiMed  eax 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  iaveatcd  ht^^ 
especially  the  dactylic  rhjthm.    (Plot  di  M & 'v. 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Patach ;  CIcbl  Akz.5^ 
i.  p.  860.)    They  were  in  gcneial  Iseksdspess 
mysterious  soreererB»  and  are  theRfiat  lU  ^ 
scribed  as  the  inventora  of  tlie  EphesiaB  incsBiiM 
formulae;  and  pefaona  when  aoddenly 6i^twc 
used  to  praMNiBea  the  namea  of  the  Datt^ » 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plat,  dk  F^  m(H.^ 
30;  compare  Lobedi,<fe7<faeis2)te«^!ii;  Wekte; 
Die  AmeM.  TWfr.  p.  168,  Ac)  [U^ 

D  ADIS,  a  writer  eo  agricoltore,  moAnti  ? 
Vano.  (A  A  i  1.  §  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  (AaOakos),  I.  A  mytbia 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Oicck  nsoi 
personified  the  eariieat  developosent  of  tkaiuW 
sculpture  and  arehitectnn^  especially  iBflo|U« 
Atheniana  and  Cretana. 

Though  he  is  represented  aa  living  ia  ^cdf 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minoa  and  ^TVcsns,^ 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  ia  eae^i^ 
ful  passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writen  genenDy  wpujurt  Dk- 
dalus  aa  an  Athenian,  of  the  rayal  laoe  d  ^ 
Erechtbeidae  (Pansu  viL  4.  |  5 ;   P)aLn«l&i 
Othen  called  him  a  Cretan,  ob  Msaoiit  eC  the  Vet 
time  he  Uved  in  Crete.  (Avsoii./«^  12;Eb9bx 
ad  Horn.  JL  xviii.  592;    Ptea^  viiL  it  P 
According  to  Diodoms,  who  gives  the  fafic*  \ 
count  of  hhn  (iv.  76 — ^79),  he  waa  the  m  ' 
Motion,  the  son  of  EapaUunos,  the  aoe  of  £r«^ 
theos^    (Comp.  Phito, /o«u  p.  555;    Paoa.^^ 
§  5.)    Othen  make  him  the  son  of  Ettpabam. « 
of  Pkdamaon.  (Pana.  ix.  3.  $  2  ;  Hrgia.  Fd-  ^' 
corrected  by  274;    Said.  s.  «.   Il^iass  !««'• 
Serv.  ad   Vwy,  Aem,  vi   14.)       Hie  boUk:  ^ 
caUed  Akippe  (Apollod.  iiL  15.  §  9),  or  lpb0>r 
(Pherecyd.  tp.  StkoL  SopL  Oed,  OtL  4»h  ^ 
Phrasfanede.  (SchoL  odPlaL  Rep.  p.  529.)  He  i^ 
voted  himself  to  scnlptnie,  and  aaade  gnst  o- 
provements  in  the  ait.    He  inatracted  lus  «tfa^ 
son,  C^alos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  aoon  ob»  » 
surpasa  him  in  sk^l  and  ingenuity,  and  DseeUl? 
killed  him  through  envy.      [Pkiumz.]     B^ 
condemned  to  dwth  by  the  Arasopagna  fia  ^^ 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  froae  d  ^^ 
skill  obtained  for  hhn  the  friendsliip  «f  Mah> 
He  made  the  vrell-known  wooden  eow  for  P^ 
phae;   and  when  Pisiphae  gave    birth  ts  ^ 
Minotanr,  Daedalus  constructed  the  Uhyriail^v 
Cnoasos,  in  which  the  monster  waa  kept.  (Ape^>^ 
Le.;  Oridk  Met  viiL:  the  labyrinth  ia  a  ^o^N 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyriBth,  fsam  ^^ 
Diodoms  says  that  that  of  Daedalaa  wm  cop^ 
(L97):  there  is  no  proof  that  sacb  a  bnUo^'H 
exiated  in  Crete.    (H6ckh,  CVeta»  L  p.  56.)    ^^ 
his  part  in  this  afiEair,  Daedalus  wBe  immwB^^ 
Minos;  but  Pasiphae  ideaaed  hiB^  mai^  m  Vsh 
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had  fciied  aU  tlie  thip*  on  tlt«  oaait  of  Crete,  Dm* 
daliis  procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icanis  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fiwtenod  them 
on  with  wasL  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  hnt,  as  Icams  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  whidi  his  wings  wen  frstened'on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  oalled  after 
him  the  Icarian  seik  Aooording  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  of  the  sioiy,  Padphae  fomished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
CooJus,  -the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  ssiled 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Cocalus  or  hia  dau^ters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolatts, 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
woiks,  which  were  still  called  AoiSdAcia  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  ( vr,  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Nuragka^  which  were  also  attributed  to  lolaUsL 
(Pseud.- Aristot.  tU  MinA.  AmaJU  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  punuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Pans.  x.  17.  $  S.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
most  Important  are  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (Pv6/i6s)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalia 
himself  was  woiwiipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explaued  uiese  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  pbm.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mya- 
teries,  lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difliculties.  The  feble  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palaephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Pausw  ix. 
1 1.  §  s!)  If  these  febleo  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetiod  inventions,  setting  fortli  the  great 
improvement  which  took  phice,  in  the  mechanical 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  ako  the  sup- 
posed gee^rsphical  couse  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  fint  mtroduced  into  Gnece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  <^  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labvrinth.  In  Sidly,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethia,  or  reservoir,  from  whicn  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigenr 
tum,  an  impregnable  citv  upon  a  rock«  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlaiged  the  summit  of  mount  Eiyx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  be  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished ham  a  rsal  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sidly,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.   (Diod.  /.  e.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  isUnds 
of  the  Meditemnean.  Temples  of  ApoUo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (SiL  Ital.  xii. 
102 ;  Vug.  Am.  vi.  14.)  In  the  ishmds  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  bmss, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himimf  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  (Pseud.-Aristot.  dt  Mirab.  AtueuU.  81  ; 
Staph.  Bys.  «.o.*HAffirrf»{8ai  rqtfoi.)  At  Monogism 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself^  in  that  temple. 
(Died.  L  97.)  Scyka  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Labya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  {PeripluB^  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respectmg 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
a§  2,  8;  ApoUod.  u.  6.  §  3^  and  a  Tnphonius  at 
Lebadeia:  m  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
01ns,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  x<^'  of 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below) :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  fiir  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  Th^- 
sens.  Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Aivivcs  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  nad  removed 
firom  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphace,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viiL  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  (9i^$  dfcAaSUu )  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens  (i.  27.  $  1), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hereules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  i  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia fviii.  36.  ^  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Dsedalus  ars  both  artistic  and  mechanicaL  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  anger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesych.  t.  o.  *Iitt(p<os;  Piin. 
H,  N.  vii.  56;  Varro,  ap.  Chatii,  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  /Viib.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  DaedahiSb  [Pxrdix.]  In 
imval  aichitectnrs,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  /.  c)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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•TM  and  of  the  fiwt,  which  had  been  formerly 
cfoaed  (oiffuroSo,  o-W\i|  trvftfe^K^Oy  the  figures 
of  Daedalua  were  called  9iaCtCi|iafra),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  handa,  which  had  been  fonnerlr 
placed  down  cloae  to  the  aides  («cci9ii^Mu  mil  rau 
wXwptut  KCMoAXii^Mu,  Diod.  L  e.;  Said.  «.  v. 
AcuidXov  vosiiifutra).  In  consequence  of  theae 
improTements,  the  ancient  writen  speak  of  the 
atatues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  cTen  of  divine  insfaration. 
(I^ns.  il  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem,  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot.  FoliL  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  imt^ee : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  J  nun,  i.  3.  §  9 : 
see  fiirther,  Junius,  CkUaL  Art^  p.  64.)  The  difii- 
cult  passage  in  Plato  {Hipp.  M<y,  iiL  281,  d.)  is 
rigbtly  explained  by  Thiench,  as  being  only  oom- 
pamtive,  and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Dardalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato^s 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  vap6.  To^ocf  <ff  [Vkimccioa]  ksUl  6  r^s 
*Ap(&in|t  x^P^'t  ^  Kcd  'Ofiiipof  ^r  'lAidSi  fu^fiW 
^ronfiraTO,  htfipyatrfidros  iorly  M  KwimO  \iBov. 
(Comp^  TiL  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achillea  {IL  xriii. 
590—^93) : 

*Ef  8^  X'^P^^  wolKtXXt  wefMcXvrds  'Afi^iTinftiB, 
Tf  tictKor  ot6v  vofi^  M  KycMT^  «i)pc({7 
AoiSoXof  HiffKi^w  KoWarkoKdfM  *Aptditfp, 

Now  the  mention  of  a  gnmp  qfdamotn  aa  a  woik 
of  Daedalus, — ^the  material,  white  stone, — the  dr- 
enmstance  of  the  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  woric  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,—all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspidons.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x^^  to  mean  a 
eon  ofdemee  which  Daedalus  invented  (^trmio'ffy), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing  (Bottiger,  J«dei(teiij|Mi,46),and  a  suffident 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  iffKWf  meaning  to  moAs  or  mamtfaeture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpobtion,  the  beat  ex- 
planation is,  uiat  xop^^  means  simply  a  fiaafar 
dan/dug  I  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  Uiat 
Ao/SoAos  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daedar 
lus  was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder* 
standing  of  this  very  passage.  At  all  eventa,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  tiiese  statements  of  the  andent  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents^  The  name  itself  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  aa  Eupalamus,  implies 
stiff. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  Jiot^isA,  Paasing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  takmff  its 
rise  in  idolatry ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blodcs  of  wood  or  stone,  whkh  were 
VMskipped  nnder  the  name  of  some  gods.    (Pans. 


vii  22.  f  3.)     The  next  effiwt  was  to  eipRii  tW 
attributes  of  each  paiticniar  divinity,  whidi  m 
at  first  done  only  by  fiinning  an  traage  af  die  keai 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  JntrllertMl  nsr 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  tenninal  baste,  ssd 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  loag  si^  tti 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  fignie  had  attaiaed  is 
the  highest  perfection.     But  there  were  wot  dei- 
ties for  the  expresnon  of  whose  attributes  the  beit 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  hmuaa  %sr 
was  required.     In  the  earliest  attempts  to  cjKcale 
such  figures,  wood  would  natoxally  be  sdeaed  a 
the  mat^al,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  werkng  it 
They  were  ornamented  with   real  drapenr  as! 
bright  colours.     It  was  to  such  wotks  espediSj, 
that  the  name  8ai8aXa  was  applied,  as  we  are  i> 
formed  by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  vriio  adds,  tlat 
they  were  so  called  biBfore  Daedaloa  was  bos  M 
Athens.    The  accuracy  and  the  expresdon  of  ssd 
inuiffes  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limiied  sk^ 
of  uie  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  ao  strikiB|)T  a 
Eg}'ptian  sculpture,  by  the  religions  laws  wbio 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.    The  period  ivpf- 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  ia  w4iHi 
such  forms  were  first  brok«i  throngli,  and  the  fi- 
tempt  was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ci- 

{)ression  to  statues,  accompanied,  as  nch  ad»<^ 
opment  of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  ir^ 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.    The  p^»i 
when  this  development  of  art  took  plaee,  and  tk 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  6^ 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  qnratiom,  ad 
cannot  be  diacussed  within  the  limits  of  tibis  an- 
cle.    The  ancient  traditions  certainly  poiat  ts 
E|gypt  as  the  sonroe  of  Oredan  art.  (See  e^eenSf 
Diod.  i.  97.)     But,  without  hasuding  aa  opisja 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egrpdan  ssd 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  girisf 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Dfefda- 
lian  style  of  sculpture.     The  renmins  called  Cxoj- 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  DaedadiaB  ssc*^ 
tecture.    The  Daedalian  style  of  art  oontinaed  t* 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  bq^nii^  of  :lr 
fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  the  artists  of  that  kicg  pe- 
riod were  odled  Daedalids,  and  daimed  aa  acta 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  weO-ki^Tvi 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditajy  in  eettaci  » 
milies.    This  genealogy  was  carried  down  aa  1^ 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  daimed  to  be  a  IW- 
dalid.    The  most  important  of  the  risrdaliili.  ^ 
sides  his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Tidoa  i 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenns,  wiioBi  sen 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Paos.  iL  15.   |  I  • 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Pans.  L  26.  §  5),  lieair^aa «( 
Rhegium(Pans.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onataw  ef  Ae^ 
(Pans.  V.  25.  §  7.)     All  these,  however,  fivcd  la^ 
after  the  period  in  which   Daedalus   ia   pisnc 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  hav«  had  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygae.    (Stab,  vi  x 
279;  Eustath.  ad  JOitmye.  Ptrieg,  379.) 

A  l%puo9  of  the  Athenian  ^«a4  Hlaayfau  bcR 
the  name  of  AaiSaXiSai.  (Meora.  de  AtL  P^  s-  ^• 
Feasts  called  AoiSdXtta  were  kept    m  diftfvr-: 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  braose^  the  aon  s^ 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  who  is  meatioDed  \ff  P^^ 
among  the  artists  of  the  95ih  Olympiad.  Dae^ 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eknaa  m  tbc  A-^*> 
after  a  rictory  over  the  Lacedaemomsna  iia  t^  «*>' 
which  laated  a.  a  401—899.  Beaidea  tUa  txof^! 
Daedalus  made  aefeial  statoea  of 
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•ome  other  worin.  (Pmu.  tL  2.  |4;  S.  H%  Ss 
6.  f  1,  X.  9.  §  8;  Plin.  xxjdr.  &  il  19.  f  16.) 

3.  A  fttatiiarj,  born  in  Bithynia,  whoie  statue 
of  Zeu  Stiatiiu  at  Nioomedia  wu  gntldy  admired. 
(Arrian,  x^,  EuskUk,  ad  Dionjft,  Ptri^  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  (heat  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epoek,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIRA  (Aicipa  or  Aa?po),  that  is,  ''the 
knowing,**  a  diyinity  connected  with  the  Elensi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Ooeanns,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis ;  bat  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  S^ ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iiL 
847;  Enstath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (A^),  of  Cdonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  histoiy  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.xiii.  p.612.)  [L.  S.] 

DAETONDAS  (AoiTiJySas),  a  staftoary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Mosehion,  the  fitther  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  b.  a  820  downwards.   [P.  S.] 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (Laifuixn 
•r  Ai}t/iaxor),  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottns  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strak 
ti  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleueus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.  &  31 8. 
(Justin.  XT.  4.)  This  (act  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Coaanbon  (ad  Diog.  LaXrt  LI) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephonu 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus^i  work, 
since  Ephorns  lived  and  wrote  before  Dalmachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  Stnbo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
cixculated  false  and  fitbulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  Harpocrat.  t.  v.  kyyv- 
9^Kfi :  Schol.  ad  ApolUm,  Rhod.  l  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
{voKuftarrucA  ^hrofun/ifULra)  by  one  Daimachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(».  e.  Aaicff3ai/M«y)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (A^)  booka  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  11.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Gruter*s  Fiuf 
Artimny  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  law  a  MS.  of  it 
It  may  be  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Comparai.  SoUm.  am 
FtthL  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploiU 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  {Lytand, 
12)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl 
mftff(at,  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
name  Laimachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertios 
(L  SO)  to  read  Afld(^axos  6  TlXarait^f  instead  of 
AaUaxn  6  nxorwyiieo'r,  but  these  an  only  con- 
jactmal  emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DAIPHANTUS  (Aaf^oKret),  a  Thebaa,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c  862. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Dalphan- 
tns  and  IokiIdas,.and,  when  he  haard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  conntrjrmen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophih.  M^tam.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  3.)      [E.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (Aidmrof),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  ri. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  a  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  wopoAutf/Myor.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  r. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippns,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  r20th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c  800,  and  onwards.)       [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  N,  vi.  35,  xx.-73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  foreign  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.    [Dblmatius.] 

DAMAGETUS  (AofulTtrrof).  1.  King  of 
falysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phiaortes,  kbg  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  maiiiage  sprung  the  fionily  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who,  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[Abistombnbs.]  The  following  is  their  genealofry . 

Aristomenes. 
daughter  ^  Damagetus 
(Diagoms.) 


Dorieus. 
Damagetua 


Damagetis. 

AcusilaUs. 

Dorieus. 


Callipateira. 
Ettcles. 


Pherenice. 
PeisoQi 


orus. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoraa 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 


2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  lame  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilatis  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diaoorar.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vL  7. 
g§  1,2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic.  Tuac.  i.  46; 
Clinton,  Fa$L  H^L  i.  pp.  254,  255.)      [P.  S.] 

DAMAGETUS  {^atiirrrro9\  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Bynn- 
tinns  (s.  e.  *Ajrr^).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  224)  in  tht 
form  Demagetus.     (Brunck,  Anaf.  ii.  38,  iiL  9^1 1 
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jMobt,  AnikoL   Ortuc  ii   89,    ziiL   879,  880; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Cfruee.  ir.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  {Aciuiy6pas)^  a  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridatet.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king^a  fleet,  the  Rhodiani 
miaaed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
nuigotaa  with  nx  quick-sailing  veaseU  to  search 
for  it  Mithridatet  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ships,  and  Damagoias  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king*s  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king^s  ships,  and 
droTe  two  otliers  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Miihrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (tAtuiXa;\  the  wife  of  the  AUie- 
nian  general.  Chares.  She  aconmpanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  oow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  lo  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
DamaliS|  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
eow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mag.  d$  (hnttani.  Pot' 
pkyr,  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  48.)  [L.S.] 

DAMARATUa    [Dkmaiutu&] 

DAMA'RETE.     [Dsmakstx.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  Qlmdyvtis  Ao- 
t»euneTiv6s)t  a  voluminous  ecdesiasticid  writer,  who 
flourished  dtiring  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isanricos 
and  Constantino  VII.  He  waa  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  fiunily  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysonrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatised  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
serrice  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  ktter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it  as  the  facts  arc 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius*s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

AH  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
waa  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  io 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  imsges  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
an  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  If 
Michael  la  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  vals.  fcU 
though  it  is  fiir  from  containing  aU   the  wki 
that  are  still  extant  nnder  his  name,  and  arebsned 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  <^  Europe  -  It 
tains  the  following  works :    1.  Kt^dKatm 
^ucd,  or  the  main  points  of  philoeophy  and  diske- 
tics.     2.    n^  oipitrttof^  on  heresies  and  their 
origin.   S.  ''EirSoo'u  dicpcC^s  rqr  if9oU^  vi^ras, 
an   accurate  eznoutton  o{   the    orthodox   &idu 
4.    Tlp6s  roi^s   9ut€dKKairras  rat  c^as  cLEvaCf 
a  treatise  agabst  those  who  opposed  the  ase  rf 
images  in  churches.    5.  AitfsAAot  W9pl  ifMcm  s)p»- 
yoi^^Tot,  that  is,  a  confession  of  fiuth.     6.  T^^ 
t.a.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Maaophysite 
or  Eutychians.     7.  Hard  VUarij^dmf  t^ikaymt^  a 
discourse  against  the  Manirheans.     8.  AmUstm 
ScyKucifKiv  feed  Xpurriorow,  a  dialasne  between  a 
Saxacen  and  a  Christian.      9.  IIcfK  Bpajo^aM,  s 
fingment  on  dragons.     10.  IIi^  dywf 
the  holy  trinity.     11.  n^  tov  r^ 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagimn.     12.  n<pi 
d^ufy  nrfTTciwr,  on  £uits.     13.  11^  tmt  d««  t^s 
foniplaa  vp^vfuiTtty^  on  the  eight  apirita  of  wsS' 
edness.      14.    Zuroyttyii  Zayitdrmm  grmxiiiUp. 
dementary  instruction  in  the  Chrisdaii  dogsss. 
15.    nc^  owA^Tou  ^^cors,  a  treatiae  dxMei 
against  the  Acephalian^     16.    n^  tw  dr  isf 

^nfffiKtiv  iSiw/idrsm',  on  the  twofold  will 

of  Christ  and  on  the  other  physical 

17.  ISirer  dKpt6i<rrurw  kbtcI  BtocruymSt  mi^ems 

rw  Nc<rropiaKwy,  against  tha  heresies  of  the  Nok 

toriana.     18.  A  number  of  fiRogmenta  on 

sabjects.     19.    Ildfx'^^M*'*  (v  ^  paacfaal 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  natme  sf 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  id  the  fia^k 
of  Christ  uid  on  the  manner  in  which  thdr 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  afana. 
letter  on  confession.      23.    Aiyos 
Tf  pi  rHv  6yi»y  icol  erswrw  cind'air,  an 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  imagea.    24.  As 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Tbeoffei^ 
25.  Ilffpl  rw  d{ii/mv,  on  the  feast  of  mdiaiii^a 
bread.     26.  An  epistle  addressed  to    Zmskanm, 
bishop  of  the  Doui    27.  An  expoaitian  cf  ^ 
Christian  fiiith :  it  is  only  in  Latin, 
tion  from  an  Arabic  MS.    28. 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.    29.  An 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  ist 
Joannes  Chrysostomus.      30.    *l€pd 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passagea  of  Sczij 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  eariy 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.     (Fabric.  BA2. 
ix.  pp.  682-744 ;    Cave,  Hi$L  JUt,  i.  p.  492L.  4.i> 
ed.  London,  1688.)  [U.  S^^ 

DAMASCENUS,  NICOLAt'S (Nic4a«b«  ^ 
fioffKiiv^s),  a  iamous  Greek  polyhiatar,  wko  lix^c 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  waa 
b^  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  aa  lua 
dicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  m 
tipater  and  Stratonice.  His  parenta  wei« 
Ruished  no  less  for  their  personal 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  fiithcr,  wbo 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native 
employed  on  various  embassies, 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instmctad 
childhood  in  everything  that  vras  good 
Nicohuia  in  ^ar^cukr  shewed  greAt 
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tirtn  before  he  attained  the  kge  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  repotation  of  being  the  moet  accom* 
plished  among  the  youths  of  his  age ;  and  at  that 
eariy  age  he  composed  tmgedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  tpplauie.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  panuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nioolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c.  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citiaens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  pnnished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa^s  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyancea  to  which  Uie  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversaUon  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prinee  might  derive  from  histoir; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nioolaus  to  write  a  history. 
NicoUus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  moat  v<^aminons  work  on  universal  history,  the 
aooomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  bbonrs  of  Hencles. 
1m  b.  c.  Id,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  veeeel.  On  that  ooai> 
sion,  Nicolana  made  Aogustns  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  pa]m*tiee,  which  Augustas 
heneefbrth  called  Nioolaif  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (wXaKovrrct)  which  Nioo- 
laus presented  to  Augustua,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistaka.  (Said.  &v.Ni«ttfAaM;  Athen.  ziv.  p.652; 
Pint.  j^jNw,  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  xvii  7 ;  Plin. 
H,  N,  xiii  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  soecess 
against  some  Arab  chiefr,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
infloeoce  which  Nicohuu  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicohms,  by  very 
skilful  management,  socoeeded  in  taming  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  soi^tected  of  plotting  against  their 
fiUher,  Nicobias  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
ill  vain:  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
NicoUtts  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archehstus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus. We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it 

Plutarch  (l.  c.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  ligure,  with  a  red  &oe.  In  private 
li£e,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  irberal  in  a  nigh  degree ;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  be  UMlected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  tut  he  is  censured 
for  havii^  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
Imve  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Niookus,  written  by  himself^  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Josephus.  {Antiq.  Jud,  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1 .) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  histoiioal,  and  partly  philosophiod.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  SoMravfr  or  limriannns  (Eustath.  ad 
Ditmyt.  Ptrieg,  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favou^ 
able  opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1 .  Th^ 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vL  p^  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Antia,  Jud,  xiL  3.) 
The  title  loropfa  KoBoKaai^  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  Occur  elsewhere. 
As  fiir  as  we  can  judge  frt>m  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'A^crupuua^  laropUu  of 
which  Photius  {BibL  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated  whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
riana.  ft.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  exeerpta  which 
were  made  lirom  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinim 
Porphyrogenitua.  These  exeerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biognq>hy  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writen  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis,  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicohins  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'H$£v  ropaS^lwy  crvtfayteyi^^  that  is 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  B&L  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle^s  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicins* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragmenu 
of  Nicolaus  were  flnt  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translatioi^  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  **  Exeerpta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
&C.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  hj  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotins,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  ilf&notrei 
d0  PAead,  des  Inaeript,  vi.  p.  486,  Ac.  In  181 1, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contaifit  notet  and  emendatUmi    by  A.  Cony, 
Crenzer,  Sehweigh&naer,  and  othen.       [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Ao^not),  the  Syrian  (6 
S^t)*  of  Damainn,  whence  he  deriyed  hu  name, 
the  last  of  the  nno>Rmed  teacheza  of  the  Neo-Pla* 
Ionic  philosophy  at  Athena,  waa  bom  towaida  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chriatian  en. 
Hia  national  Syrian  name  ia  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  eariv  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  fttndied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Tbeon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonius,  the  son  of  Henneas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidonis.  From  Alexandria  Damaacins  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  ita 
settmg  glory  under  Marinua  and  Zenodotns,  the 
successors  of  the  celebnted  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  6  SidSoxof ),  and  he  was 
the  hist  who  taught  in  the  cathedn  of  Phitonic 
philosophy  at  AUiens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Dtanascius,  emignted  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
eyer,  Damascius  appean  to  hare  ntumed  to  the 
West,  sinco  Chosroe's  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  poilosophy  of  the  he»- 
then  votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolented  by  the  Byxantine  emperor.  (Bmcker, 
Hid,  PhUotopk.  ii.  p.  345 ;  Agathias,  ScAoUuL  ii 
p.  49,  Ac,  n.  67*  Ac.)  We  have  no  ftirther  parti- 
culan  of  the  life  of  Damaacins ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  ita  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  presenred  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ftgea. 

Only  one  of  Damaaciusls  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  **I>ottbts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('AtropUu  ical  A6<r*tt  ir«pl 
T(5r  Tpth-mv  dlpx<^}«  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Franco!  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  aa  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  tilings, 
wliich  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeiJc- 
able  divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  wbidi  is  not  tusoeptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophen  as  barren  anbtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiretion  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers.  t 

The  rest  of  Daniascins*s  writinffs  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Pkto  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  *Ain>- 
oi€u  ira)  \6atit  tls  top  HKderuvos  TUipfAwtSifp  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus^s  commentary  on  Plato^s 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin^s  edition  of  the 
works  of  Produs,  Paris,  1827, 8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
ftc.  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato*s  Timaeiis,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  8.  Of  the 
eommentariea  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle^  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle^i 
Uteatiae  ••  de  Coelo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 


ia  extant  ia  the 

Inhed  Vy  Iriaite  (ChteL  M^  BSkL 

pu  ISO)  under  the  nane  of 

oommeBtaiy  of  Dsnaadnaaa 

(irapcaCoXciC,  in  ArisloC  bli.  i  dk  Cfasfe)  Is  ^  • 

mentioned  by  Lahbeua  {BSbL  N<m.  J#S&  pp.112, 

169).    The  writinga  of  Pamasrina  «^  mwwnm, 

mfH  rivov,  and  v^  Xf^"^  cited  by  Siasplkiui 

in  hia  oommentaiy  on  AiialoUels  Pljwfaa  (loi.  ItS, 

\k,  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  periiapa  only  parts  ef  hb 

eommentariea  on  the  Aristotelian  writinga.  Fabri- 

cius  (BibL  Greue.  voL  IL  p.  294)  attributea  to  hia 

the  compoaitko  of  an  epitoase  of  the  first  fov  taA 

the  eighth  book  of  Aiiatotfe'b  Physka.     4.  Bat  of 

much  gieater  impoitaBee  ia  DimMi'  iws^  1iingia|4j 

of  his  preeeptor  Isidonia  (^Mpau  0ia%,  V'if 

a  part  of  the  ^tX^o^of  2rrafCa  attribotei  ta  S^ 

masdus  by  Sddaa,  i.  p.  506),  sf  which  Phatiai 

(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  haa  preserved  a 

Ue  fiagment,  and  givea  at  the  same 

portant  infocmatimi  reelecting  the  Ufo 

of  Damaacina.    Thia  biogm^y  mfftean  ta  have 

been  reckoned  by  the  andeata  the  moat  iBspoctaeff 

of  the  works  of  Damaadus.     5.  A«y«t  fla^tfls^ 

in  4  books,  of  which  Photiaa  (Cod.  ISO)  aiae  gives 

an  account  and  specifies  the  wspectitie  tilha  d 

the  books.   (Comp.  Westarmann,  Bermm  Mw^i. 

Ser^iomf  Pioleg.  p.  xxix.)    Pbotina  pnaaea  the 

succinct,  dear,  and  pleasing  style  of 

thooffh,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other 

menUy  attacks  the  heathen  philoaopher  sad  ^ 

tendency  of  his  wiitmgSL      6.  Besidea  a& 

writings,  there  is  laatly  a  fragment  of  a 

tary  on  Hippocntea\i  **  Aphoriama*  ia  a  i 

at  Munich,  which  is  aacribed  to   ~ 

(See  below.)   There  is  alaoaaapignaiiatkaC^feek 

Anthology  (iii  1 79,  ed.  Jaeofaa,  comp.  JacoiMi»  Ch»- 

menL  m  AmOol,  xiil  pL  880)  likewise  aacribed  1» 

him.    For  further  particuhura,  aee  Kc^^  Piihu 

to  his  edition  of  Damasdua,  v^fk  wfmrtm  ifx^* 

and  Fabric.  BibL  Gra§c  vol  iiL  ppi  79,  83^  S30l 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damaadoa  the  aoot  in 
portant  are  Simplidua,  the  celebnted  fwnnemaaar 
on  Aristotle,  and  Euhmiua.  [A.  &] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Ai^imncMf),  the  aartluv  ef  a 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisan  of  Hip> 
pocntea,  fint  published  by  F.  R.  Diets 
&Mia  M  HipptKr,  et  OaL^  Regim,  Preaa. 
8vo.    This  Damasdus  ia  perhaps  die 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic    philosopher 
above;    but  the  matter  la  quite 

[W.  A.  0-3 

DAMASIPPUS  (Aofdmnnf),  a 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  membcn  ef 
synedrium  of  Phacns,  a  Macedonian 
with  his  wife  and  childiren  from  his  country.  Wbea 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  aad  nisedl  aa 
army  of  meroenariea,  Damasippus  alao  engaged  irn 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  iScSfr  and 
Libya.    (Polyb.  xxxi  25.)  [L.  S.1 

DAMASIPPUS,    L.  JU'NIUS    BRUTUS. 
[Brutur,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICT'NIUS.  1.  Licx2Qirm 
Damasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  tha  par^  ef 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  b. 
During  Caesar''s  African  war,  in  B.  c.  47,  we 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caeaar. 
sippus  and  some  othen  of  his  pax^ 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coaat  of 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  stonn  to  Sl^ 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitiua  waa  stationed. 
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AiIM  of  th«  Pompciant  wtre  takmi  and  rank,  and 
DamaaipDos  periihed  with  the  rett.  (Cbei.  <lt  B»  C. 
iL  44 ;  Hirt.  db  BtlL  A/r.  96.) 

2.  LiciNios  Damasippur,  a  ecmtanporarjr  of 
Cieero,  who  speaks  (ad  Fam.  viL  23)  of  him  aa  a 
lover  ol  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  (Ad  Ait  xii.  29,  83!)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  m 
ancient  statues,  and  to  have  purchased  and  hud 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  IS  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sal.  ii. 
S.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  In  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
itatoes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
pnt  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinias,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {SaL  viiL 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
mider  wbieh  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
ef  hones.  [L.  S.] 

^  DAMASTES  (AafUtonis),  of  Sigenm,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  oontemporair  of  Herodotus 
and  HeUaniois  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
{ap.  Aueft.  Jhruep,  Ewng,  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
Helhmicns  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
aeveml  statementa  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nationSi  This  latter  statement 
haa  led  some  critics  to  assome,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  kter  Hellanicus  of  Miletna ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastea  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicua,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc.  p.  127)»  Damaate^ 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  («<^  v^r  kw 
"EXAiiSi  ytpofiipw),  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
8.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (MnSy  jccrrd- 
Xayot  Kol  tdXMtp),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  aa  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byvn- 
tinm  (fl.  9.  ib'cptf^oi)  under  the  simple  title  of 
wfp)  i0¥w¥.  Besides  these,  a  wcpfirAovf  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merua  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataens.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
lor  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  xiiL 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  litUe  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  chaxges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (A.  R.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  nwke 
of  the  fSoundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
vul  13,  £^1/.  6;  Plut  CamilL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  pucyd.  p.  818 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  V.  tL  vii.  and  viL  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
AiairU.;  Stura.  Fragm,  Hdianici,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Unienudiung,  uber  die  Geo^rapUe  dee  He- 
caiaeus  md  Damaties,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  thb  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  IXsmocritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  t.  o. 
AriftiKpiros;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  39.)  [L^S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Adfuuros),  of  Tralles  in  Cilida,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  fxiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cde- 
brated  orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  sumamed  Scom- 
brU8  {Xicofi€posyf  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
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aa  the  Dwnos  Soombroa  mentioned  by  Seneca 
{Omirov,  IL  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  aa 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Suae.  I ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Comira»»  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticns.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L-  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  &ther*s  name  was  Anto- 
nins,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentuxy 
(Hieron.  de  Vtria  lUmttr,  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  purty  who  supportal  the  daims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  fiictions ;  the 
praefect  Juventins,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fiy,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  baailica  of  Sicininns,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  fi&voured  by  the  emperor,  and 
hia  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  (Ustnrb- 
anoes  broke  forth  which,  although  promptiy  sui>> 
pressed,  were  renewed  firom  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  tiie  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatus,  not  without  fredi  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impMched  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  hia  calum- 
niaton,  the  deacons  Concordins  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
m^der  of  hia  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  884, 
ha  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  reni- 
nanto  of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councfls  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinua  against  Mdetius,  and  in 
encting  two  basilicae.  He  Is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  fitm  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  fiunous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentmian  (Cod.  Theodos.  16. 
tit  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictiy 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Dar 
masus  himself^  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escapoi  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auriaeodpiita  (ear- 
tickler)  fnairtmarwn.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vasUy  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jnriadictioii  of  the  cinl  magietrate,  and  leu- 
dered  amenable  to  their  own  oourte  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damaius  are : 

I.  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  years 
372 — 384,  addreated  to  the  bishops  of  lUyria,  to 
Paulinus,  to  Acholios  and  other  bishops  of  Maoe- 
donia,  and  to  St  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistokt 
Synodica  against  Apollinaris  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controTersies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesinstical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paolinus,  consisu  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
tioveral  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  **  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,^  by  Coustant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  pan^yrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Je- 
rome {Lc)^  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  foL  1754 ;  and  a  seleo- 
Uon  comprising  his  ** Sanctorum  Elogia**  is  included 
in  the  "•  Opera  Veterum  Poetamm  Latinoram**  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  foL  Lend.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  anthor  an  to  be 
reckoned  sereral  epistles ;  a  tract  de  VuyMtaiey  m 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieren.  Epiit,  ad  EiutocL  d» 
CuHod,  FiTyta.),  and  Ada  Martyrum  R^wumonm 
Petri  EanrcUtoB  et  Marcellim  (^ginhart  op.  Suri- 
wm,  de  probaUs  scmeU.  Hishr,   vol.  iii.   p.  561). 

Several  Decreia;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Vitk 
Ponti/icum  Romanorwn;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deented  spurioua. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepaxed  by  Samzaniua  and  published  by 
Ubaldinua  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Barberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  BibUothee.  Max,  Patrum.  vol  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxrii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BibUotkeoa  Patrum  of 
Galland,  voL  vi  p.  321. 

^For  the  life  and  character  of  Damaaus,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarrazanuis ;  Hieron.  de  Viria.  TU.  c.  103,  Ckro- 
nie,  p.  186,  ad  Nepot,;  Ambros.  adv,  Symmach.  ii.; 
A ugustin.  &rm.  49;  Suidas,!.  v.  A(i^ua<ror;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirmond. — Nic.  Antonius,  BihUatkec  Vet,  Higpan, 
ii.  6 ;  Bayerus,  Damasue  ei  LaurentUu  Hispanis 
asterti  ei  vrndkati^  Rom.  1756 ;  Gerbert  de  Caniu 
el  Music  eaaxi,  i.  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric.  Bibl, 
Mrd,  el  In/im,  IamL  ii.  p.  4 ;  Funccius,  d6  Vegei. 
L,  L.  Scnect.  cap.  iii.  §  Ix.,  &.c. ;  Tillemont,  Mi- 
tnoires  EccUsiad,  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  &c. ;  Schrock, 
kirrJtengescl^chte^  y\n.  p.  1 22,  &c. ;  Surius,  de  pny- 
balis  sanctt.  Hist,  viii  p.  428.)  [\V,  B.] 


DAKIO. 

DA'MEAS  (Aiv«^)  or  DG'MEAS.  1.  A  stA- 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  brome  statue  of  hia 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  oa  hia 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  This  fixes  the  artist^ 
date  at  about  b.c.  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  bom  at  Clei- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  duciple  of  Poly- 
cleitus,  and  was  associated  with  other  artista  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  miade  at  Delphi  after  the  Tie- 
tory  of  A^gospotami  (b.  a  405.)  Dameaa  caat 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Ljaaader. 
(Paua.  X.  9.  §  4;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19;  TfaieEKh. 
EpoOeu.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMIA.     [AuxBSLn.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (A<vuciy^X  o^  Ephesni,  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philoatnk- 
tua,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesosi  and  who  hats 

g reserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  hia  lifie.  In 
is  youth  Damianua  was  a  pupil  of  Adriaona  and 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  aa 
hii  models.  He  ^pean  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  aa  a  riietondaa 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
toric, many  persons  flocked  to  Ephesus  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  beloiqged 
to  a  Teiy  iUuatrious  &mily,  and  was  poeaesaed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  uae,  for  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  aa  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  ere^ed  or  restored 
at  hia  own  expense  severdi  useful  and  public  iiwtitii- 
tiona  and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  aerrenty, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephesosi 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  publiahed  any 
adentific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
decUmations.  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk  iL  23 ;  Said. 
«.  V,  Aafuay6s;  Eudocia,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIAS  US  {Asi4iuuf6s),  a  celefaratod  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profeaaioa 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  oentoriea  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  histoxy  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  as  follows.  They  wen  hon 
in  Arabia:  their  father's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother'a  vnia  Theodora,  and  both  are  aaid  to 
have  been  Christiana.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  profeaaion, 
aa  being  that  in  which  they  thought  uey  could 
moat  benefit  their  follow  men;  and  accordingly 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  *Apapyvpm^  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  They 
were  at  hut  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor> 
tures,  in  company  with  several  other  Christians, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  A.  d.  303 — 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Copstantinoplc,  and  an- 
other in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  hia  havizig 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  o^  a  dangerous  illneas 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmar]  [W.A.O.] 
DAMIA'NUS  HELIODO'RUS.  [Hslw- 
DORU8.] 

DA'MIOi  a  fireednian  and  servant  of  P.  Qodins, 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  foom  leaving 
his  house  and  from  aaaisting  Cioerou  ^Asoon.  in 
Mikm.  p.  47,  ed.  OrellL)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  house 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Clodias 
party.  (Cic  ad  Alt,  iv.  3.)  [L.  &J 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  phyMdan  mentioned 
imong  the  foreign  authom  lued  bj  Pliny  in  hia 
Natural  History,  who  mutt  therefore  hare  UTed  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H.  N,xx.  40,  xxiv.  120,  Index  to  book  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  PUniua  Valerianus.  {Ds  Re  Med, 
uL  20.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Adfuwiros).  ).  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hienmymua  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  boet  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
adrised  him  to  give  up  hia  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthaoe  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  tne  king*s 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syncusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
viL  5 ;  Liy.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  sMne 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  vcpi  wpowolas  iced 
dyaBris  rvxnsi  which  is  preserved  in  Stobaeua,  and 
is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  Opuee.  Myikol.  p.  698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIS  (AoMis,  A^f).  L  A  Mesienian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competiton  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  <rf  Euphaes,  when  Ariato- 
demus  waa  elected,  about  B.  c  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Danis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  miled,  however,  to  ie> 
store  the  fiUlen  fortune!  of  hia  country*  and  on  hia 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  mkh- 
niitted  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans*  iv.  10, 13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  loeiias,  was  sent  by  hia 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  b^ 
half  of  the  Aetoliana,  n.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  throuig^  his  eloquenfce, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
1 4.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviiL  10; 
coiopw  XXXV.  50.) 

8b  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  timea  by 
Ludan  aa  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appean  to  be  the  same  who  ia  spoken  of  {Dial, 
Alort,  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  hate  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Hariea 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabrie,  BiU, 
Oraee.  vol  iiL  p.  602,  and  the  passagea  of  Ludan 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  diaeourses  and  prophedes  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  ApoUonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author^s  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
«. «.  Acifus  i  Voss.  de  Hist,  Graeo.  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  then  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DAMO  (Ae^uJ),  a  daughter  of  Pythagona  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus  (ViL 
Pj/tha^f.  c  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  firom  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippaana 
or  Hipparchus,  quoted  by  Diogenea  Laertiua  (viii. 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoraa  eatrasted 
his  writings  to  the  can  of  Damo,  and  strxtly  for* 
bad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  oommand 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  reedved  many  requests  to  sell  them ; 
**fer,**  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  &ther*s  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman.**  But  the  genuinenesa  of  thia  last  unr 
gallant  appendage  ia  denied  by  Menage.  (Hidaria 
Mulierum  Pkiloeopkammt  c  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C.] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (A(Wx«P<t),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disdple  of  Agathias,  lived  at  the  end  ef 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  oentnriea 
after  Christ  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Antholosy.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulua 
Silentiarius  (81 X  he  is  called  ypatitiatrunis  Up^ 
fidau.  There  is  another  epigram  (clB«nr.  859)  on 
a  certain  Damocharia  who  repaired  the  dainage 
which  Smyrna  had  snfiered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  ia  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii. 
69 ;  Jacobe,  Antk,  Graeo,  iv.  39 ;  xiii.  881  ; 
Fabric.  BtU,  Oraee.  iv.  470.)  [P.  &] 

DAMOCLES  (AflMAoaA^f ),  a  Svnumsan,  one  of 
the  companiona  and  flatteren  of  the  elder  Diony- 
nns,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damodea  having  extolled  the  great  fdidty 
of  Dionydus  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happinesa 
really  was,  and  pb^ed  him  at  a  magnificent  bai^ 
qnet,  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  eiH 
joyment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Damodea  saw  a 
n^ed  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  linffle 
horse-hail — a  sight  whidi  quickly  dispelled  all  nia 
vidona  of  happinesa.  (Cic  TVmc.  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  ia  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Carm,  iiL 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAMaCRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Aiv«>. 
itpdTj$  or  Au/Micp^fnisX  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
phydcian  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  fint  centniy  after  Chriat,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  nraenomen  **  ServiUm^  from  hia 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpurrat  lwrp6i  (De  Tker.  ad  Pie.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (H,  N.  xxv.  49), 
he  wa*  **  e  primia  medentium,**  and  relates  (H,  N, 
xxiv.  28)  hia  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  ServUiua.  He  wrote  loverel  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  \rf 
Galen.  (De  Chmpoe*  Medwam,  tee,  Loeoe,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  voL  xii.  p.  890,  vol  xiiL  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compoe,  Aiedieam.  see.  Gen,  i. 
19,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  viL  8,  10,  16,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988«  996,  1047;  X>0  Amid. 
L  15,  ii.  2,  &c  15,  voL  xiv.  pp^  90, 115,  &c.  191.1 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  prol^gomesA.  It  ia  believed  that 
only  the  fint  part  (condsting  of  thirty*five  pagea) 
baa  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Lt^  Lit,  ZeU,  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  K'tUin,  AddiUMH,  ad  EUaeL  Medieor.  VeU 
a  J.  A.  Fabrido  m  "^BiU.  Gr.''  eakibii.  Suae.  v. ; 
Chodlant,  Hamib,  der  Biiekerhmde  fUr  die  AeUem 
Mediem,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Ao^Kprrat).   1 .  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetoiia,  wm  strategiu  of  Qm  Aetoluuis  in  u.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  diKimioas  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  ahould  he  fonned  with  the  Romani,  Damo- 
critoii  who  wna  heliefod  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  oppoied  the  party  indineid  to 
negotiate  with  Rcnne.  The  year  after  this  he  waa 
among  the  ambaasadon  of  the  Marions  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  b.  a  1.93  he  waa  sent  by 
the  Aetoliana  to  Nabis,  the  tynint  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.  Qoinctias  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritns  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  hia  eonntrymen,  bat  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  wouU  soon  setde  all  dis- 
putes on  the  bonks  of  the  Tiber.  Bat  things  tamed 
out  diflerently  from  what  he  expected :  in  b.  c. 
191  the  AetoUans  were  defeated  at  Heradeia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritoa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romana.  He  and  the  other  leaden  of  the 
AetoUans  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Laatumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  findins  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  suards  who  pursaed  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Li v.  zzxL  32,  zxxy.  12,  83,  zzztL 
24,  zzxTii  3,  46';  Polyb.  xviL  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  RA,  Syr.  21 ;  Braadstater,  Die  Cfe$eL 
de»  AetoL  Lamdei,  4'«^  P-  408,  kc) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeoa,  whom 
he  assuted  as  much  as  he  coald  in  hurrying  his 
coontiymen  into  the  fetal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Potyb.  xL 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damoeritua,  aee  Dnco* 
oaiTua  in  fin.  [L.  8.] 

DAMCyCRITUS  (AiW«P<TOff),  a  Qreek  hSato- 
rian  of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  8nJdaB(ao.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  op  of  azniaa. 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  wIumb  ha  iriatod 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  asa,  and  that 
•very  ssTonth  year  they  aaerifioed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fellen  into  their  hamla. 
Eudoda  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Al0io- 
runfsr  hropteof  lad  dUAa,  but  nothing  fiirther  ia 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (A<m«(. 
K^rot,  Aftfidttprros).  1.  A  statuary,  bom  at  Si- 
cken, was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  puml  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athena  He  probably  flourished,  therefine,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad.  (&  a  880.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippos  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  rictor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Paus.  tl  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxir. 
8.  a  19.  §28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)      [P.  S.] 

DAMO'OERON  (Aofury^pMr),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extncti  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  C/Mpomea,  [L.  &] 

DAMON  (Ad^MW').  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenea  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  was  founded.  (PMia. 
rii.  2,  3 ;  oomp.  Herod,  i.  1 46;  Strab.  xiv.  n.  633.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pytniaa  or 
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Phintias,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  lame  Mt 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  pipl 
against  Dionysins  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leavs 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  artsarlng 
his  domestic  affiurs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  fer  his  appeanmee  at  the 
time  ^ipointed  for  his  punishment  To  the  sa^ 
nrise  of  Dionysins,  Damon  unhesitatinriy  oSerai 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  bit  friend, 
should  he  fiul  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  b 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysias  wss  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. (Diod.  X.  fhaffm,  3;  lamUich.  VH. 
PyA.  33 ;  Cic.  <fo  Of  iii  10,  7Wa  QmmI.  t.  22; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  EaiL  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  of 
the  seer  Peripoltaa,  by  whose  name  he  wu  abo 
called.  Haying  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
prt^raaal  by  a  Roman  oflfoer  who  was  wintering  st 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  bit 
companions,  assaasinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chseio- 
neans,  alarmed  fat  the  eonsequenees,  oondeoined 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  thon 
successfully,  and  to  Favage  their  landa,  the  esondl 
decoyed  him  back  by  feir  promises,  and  had  hioi 
murdered.  It  was  said,  tliat  in  ^  TanNU<>bstli 
where  he  waa  killed  strange  sights  wen  loDg  sees 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Plot,  dm,  1.)  [& &] 

DAMON  {hdimA,  ].  Of  Athena,  a  eele^ 
brated  musician  and  aophbt.  He  was  a  papil 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teodker  of 
Peridea,  with  whom  he  lired  on  the  most  intnsste 
teraia.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  verr 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  imtnK* 
tiona.  (Cic.  dB  OroL  iL  33;  Plat  Pmd^  4; 
Diog.  LaJSrt  iL  19.)  Damon  was  no  erdbsiy 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particalsriy 
extolled  by  Plato  in  hia  woric  on  the  RepaUie, 
and  he  had  cultivated  hia  intellectaal  powen  bj 
eonatant  intercourse  vrith  the  most  distingoiihed 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodieos  and  othen. 
His  influence  in  pditical  affiurs  was  very  gnsx. 
In  hia  old  age  he  waa  baniahed  firam  Athens,  pri>- 
bably  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  psK- 
UcsL  Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  w  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  veiy  mti- 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  man^i  nature.  (Pbu.  Xofliet,  n.  197,  d^ 
AleMad,  p.  118,  de  IZip.  iY.  p.  424,  c,  in.  ^  400; 
Pint  Arutid.  1 ;  compare  Groen  von  Prinsteres, 
Protopogrofkia  Plakmioa^  pp.  186—188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proTerba,  generally  called  Demen. 
[DufON.]  [A.&] 

DAMON  (A^isir).  1.  Of  Gyrene,  a  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  weric  on  the 
philosophers  (real  rwr  ♦iXe^fir,  Diog.  Laert 
1.  40). 

2.  Of  Byaantinm,  wrote  a  woric  on  his  native 
place,  from  which  an  extract  ia  quoted  1^  Aelian. 
(r.//:iiL14;oomp.Athen.x.p.442.)  Piiay(^. 
N.  viL  2)  neoks  of  a  Damon  who  secns  lo  have 
written  on  Aethiopia.  \h»  &] 

DAMOTHYLE  (AofiofoXir),  a  lyric  poetess 
of  Ptenphylia,  was  the  pupil  ud  companion  of 
Sappho  (about  611  &  c).  Like  SBpph^  the  ia- 
gtiuetad  other  damsels.  She  conpossd  erotic 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  whin  were  sonr 
to  Artemis  at  Peiga  wers  said  to  have  bcca  conr 
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poted  bj  hw  after  the  maniMr  of  the  AeoUans  aad 
I'amphyUani.  (Philott.  ViL  ApoUom.  1 80.)  [P.  &] 

DAM(yPHILUSorD£M(yPHILUS»apidnter 
iud  modeUer  (pla$tet)  who,  with  Ctoiganu,  embel- 
lithed  the  temple  of  Ceiet  by  the  Circue  Mazimiu 
at  Rome  with  worica  of  art  in  both  department!, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inieription  in  Greek 
venes,  intimatinff  that  the  worke  on  the  right 
were  by  DamophiToa,  thote  on  the  left  bj  Ooigasne. 
(Plin.  zxxr.  12.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres*  Liber,  and  libera,  which  was  rowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postomios,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  b.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  bj  Sp.  Cassius 
Visoellinus  in  b.  c.  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17, 94 ;  Tae. 
Ann,  iL  49.)     See  Dbmophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAM(yPHILUS  (AoM^AoO,  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  np  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  Tery  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  ^lAotfitfAor,  the  first 
lK)ok  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (wepl 
dltoicn/irmf  fii^Xiw),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Mazimus  ;  2.  On  Uie  Lires  of  the  Ancients  (w«pl 
$iV¥  ipxaimp);  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
t.  r. ;  Vosa.  Hid.  Onue,  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
termann.)  (P.  &] 

DA'MOPHON  (AcvM^y),  a  sculptor  of  Met- 
sene,  was  the  only  Meiaenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Pkus.  It.  si.  §  8.)  Hii  time  is  doubtfiiL  Hevne 
and  Winckehnann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias  $  Quatremere  de  Qnincy  from  b.  c.  840  to 
B.C.  300.  Silliff  (C(iUaLAri,»,v,  Dmupkm)  aiw 
gues,  from  the  met  that  he  adorned  Meesene  and 
Mofl^opolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  tne  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (b.  c.  872 — 870.)  Pansfr- 
nias  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon : 
At  Aegius  in  Aohaia,  a  statoe  of  Ludna,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  Air 
clepitts  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asdepias, 
bearing  the  artist*!  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Oods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  fiices,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i  «. 
Cotii)  and  Demeter,  seat^  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  He  also  repaired 
Phidias^s  colossal  statue  of  Zens  at  Olympia,  the 
ivocy  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §§  6,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  §§  3,  6,  87.  §  2.)   [P.S.] 

DAMOSTRATIA  (Ao^uMrrporia),  a  courteian 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  sulMequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  fiivourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass.  Izxii.  12 ;  Clxandbb.)    [L.  8.] 

DAMO'STRATUS  (Ai^arporos)^  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  episiam  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Branek,  Anal,  h,  259; 
Jacobs,  An^.  Graee.  ii.  285),  Aa^uHrrpdrou  M- 
(hfifUL  reus  v^fk^s^  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.  Reiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Demostratns,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(oXicvrauI),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  Uie  first  century  after 
v^hrist     (Jacobs,  AHtk.  Graec*  mUL  881 :  Fabric. 
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BM.  Cfnuc  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Haxles,  xiii.  p.  188, 
old.  edit.;  DBMonmATiTa.)  [P.  a] 

DAMOTELES  (Aatur4knt)'  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  aocoont^ 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonns  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Sellasia,  &  c.  222.  (Phyhreh.  «q»,  PImL 
Cteom,  28 ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii  65,  &c.)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  DieL  of  Ant,  $.  «.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon- 
ndtring  assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  b,  c.  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  ol^ect  M. 
Fnlvius,  the  consnU  having  crossed  over  mmi  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome;  but,  having  aseertamed  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambrada,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  amonff  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambnda  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (PolyK  xxi  8,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  18;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMiyXENUS  (Aiv«^«Ms)  was  an  AthenUn 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  pbys,  entitled  Imfrp^ 
^  and  *Eavriy  wss>Mr»  aro  BMntioiied  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  pasange  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  ooiiectly,  Demoxenns.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  puUished,  with  a  Latin  version, 
bj  Hugo  Orotius,  in  his  MSxctrpUt  ta  Dragoediii  e< 
Comoedm  Gnum,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  t. «. ; 
Eudoc  p.  181 ;  Meineke,  HuL  OrU,  Com.  Orme, 
L  p.  484,  &&,  iv.  n.  529,  Ac,  p.  848,  Ac.)    [P.  S.] 

DANAE  (AoMiif).  See  Acniaiua.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
tame  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunns,  the  ancestor  of  Tnmus.  (Virg.  Am.  vii 
372,  409,  with  Servius*s  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES(Aaral8«s),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  whose  names  are  given  by  ApoUodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hy^nus  {Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  £sther  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypennnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (Pind.  JVem.  x.7.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Fyik.  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Dionp.  Ferieg.  805.) 
Hypennnestra  was  punished  by  her  fether  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danaides  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  frvm  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  eommand  ol  Zeus. 
Danaiis  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  ffivra 
as  prices  to  the  victors     (Pin£  ^k.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mentioiis  only  forty-eight  Dimaidei  aa  hav- 
ing obtained  buabands  in  thia  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
ne»tia  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  waa  already  married  to  Lynceos  and  the 
latter  to  Poeeidon.  Pauaaniai  (yii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12. 1  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentiont,  thiit  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Arcbitelea  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeae.  According  to 
the  Scholiaat  on  Euripidea  {Hee^.  886),  the  Da- 
naidea  were  killed  by  Lynoeus  together  with  their 
&ther.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writer*,  later  poeU  relate  that 
the  Danaidea  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hadet  by  being  compelled  cTerlastingly  to  poor 
water  into  a  resael  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  ir.  482, 
HerwiL  xiv. ;  Herat  Carm.  iii.  11.  25  ;  TibalL  i. 
8.  79 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168 ;  Serr.adAem.  x.  497.) 
Stcabo  (viilp^  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Danaidee  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
for  thia  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Aigos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danai'dea.  Ovid  aUls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belidea^  firom  their  grandfather,  Beloa ;  and 
Heiodotoa  (ii  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  saya,  that  they  brought  the  mysterira 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  £g3rpt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pelasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [Ii.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aorci^t),  «  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chino«,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptua,  and  fisther  of  fifty 
daiighters,  and  the  myUiical  ancestor  of  the  Damn. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  Jbc.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon stoiy  he  waa  a  native  of  Chemnia,  in  the 
Thebau  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  Belua  had 
given  Danaiis  Libya*  while  Aegyptua  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaus  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  hia  brother  were  {dotting  against  him,  and 
bar  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37)»  induced  him  to  build  a  laige  ship  and  to 
embark  with  bis  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodea,  where  he  set  op  an  image  of 
Athena  lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, « temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  duighters  of  Danaiis,  and  according  to  Stcabo 
( xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolerans  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, lalysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Doiuudeap  From  Rhodes 
Danaiis  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paua. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Aigos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Dan&tis  and  Oelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occunrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaiis  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Aigoa. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycitts,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolC  (Pans.  iL  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Swv.  ad  Aen.  iv. 
•^77,  who  relates  a  different  story.)  Danaiis  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
nnd  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of.  Hera. 
iPaus.  ii.  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab,  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
nnd  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.  (Strah.  i  pi  2S,  riiL  p.  871 ;  Eii 
tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  son*  of  Acgyptw  ia 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  node  to  AtfjH ; 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaoefiil  senthnents  and 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daughteta  Duaib  itfll 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  canss  of  hii 
flight  from  his  country ;  however  he  pm  tbem 
his  daughten  and  distributed  them  anoitf  hk  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  toe  cxcrp- 
tion  of  Hypermnestca  murdered  thor  hosbandi  by 
the  command  of  their  fiuher.  [DANAmia.]  In 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Daaal  Whe 
ther  DanaQs  died  a  natnrsl  death,  or  whether  hs 
was  killed  by  Lynoeus,  his  son-in-law,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  a^esd, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Aigos,  sad 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Aigos  was  shewn  there  Si 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (iL  20.  §4  ;  Slat 
viiL  p.  371.)  Statoes  of  Danaas,  HypermnMta 
and  Lynoeus  were  aeen  at  Del{^  by  PaatSDisiL 
(x.  10.  §2.)  [U&] 

D.VPHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Aa^Jrat  or 
Ao^or),  a  grammarian  and  epignmmatiat  of  Td- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  eays,  th^  he  wrote  ageiait 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  fislsehood  in  mying  tkst 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  me 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  eroi  tks 
gods.  He  pot  a  tiidc  upon  the  Ddphiaa  ends, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  ikoeld 
find  hia  horse.  The  answer  waa,  that  he  liKMld 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  dedared  that  he  hed 
never  had  a  home,  much  leas  lost  one.  Bat  tbe 
onde  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  his  retan  kone 
he  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  ?ag^am, 
and  thrown  headlong  firasn  a  rock,  the  nnie  4 
which  waa  tmot,  kont,  (Said,  a  v.  Aaffrer; 
comp.  Cie.  ife  Fol.  8;  Val.  Max.  L  8,  est.  $  8u) 
Stiabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentiens  sbmnb- 
tain  over  against  it,  naoMd  Thcorax,  oa  wUck  it 
was  said  tlut  D^phitas  was  crucified  fiir  lerifivg 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preservea  He 
also  mentiona  the  oiade,  but,  of  coone,  as  jt^n 
upon  the  word  9dpa^  instead  of  fmmas  (xiv.  p€47). 
The  diatich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  incMid 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bmnck,  JnoL  m.  p. 
330;  Jaeoba,  iL  p.  39.)  [P.S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (AaH« 
and  Ao^Mubs),  somamea  of  Artemis  and  Avfi^ 
respectively,  derived  from  9d^if%  alamel,  wudk 
was  sacred  to  Apollob  In  the  ease  of  Arteait  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bon  that  sumanMS  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allnaion  to  her  etatae  being 
made  of  lauial-wood  (Pana  iiL  24.  §  6  ;  Stiab. 
xvL  p.  750 ;  Philostr.  Fk.  ApeUan,  L  16 ;  Ea- 
tcop.  vL  1 1  ;  Justin,  zv.  4.)  [L.  6i] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^w&f ),  a  Syncassa,  ooe 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  dty 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syiacaaans,  toce- 
ther  with  their  Sidliaa  and  Italian  allica,  to  Uie 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  beaief^  by  t^ 
Carthaginiana,  &  c  406.  He  at  fint  deftatcd  the 
force  despatched  by  HimibM  to  cfpom  hisadnaioe, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fidi  of  Agrigeataa, 
and  consequently  shand  in  the  vnpopnlarity  eaaeed 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  toMther  with  the 
other  genends,  on  the  motion  of  Diooyeias.  Ae 
soon  as  the  ktter  had  established  hiandf  ia  the 
supreme  command,  he  aummoned  an  aaeeaiblyef 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execntieo  of  Ik^ 
naens  together  a'ith  his  late  colleague,  Denarckas. 
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Aerording  to  Ahttotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Dapli* 
oaena  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  ziii.  86»  87,  92,  96 ; 
Arist  PoL  T.  5.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (Ai^^Mf),  a  &ir  maiden  who  ia 
mixed  up  with  varioni  traditiona  about  Apollo. 
Aoooiding  to  Pamaniae  (x.  5.  §  3)  the  was  an 
Oroas  and  an  ancient  prietteta  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  I&phne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  riyer^ 

ri  Laden  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Paus.  viii.  20. 
1  ;  Tsets.  ad  Lucoph,  6  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Ot.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  203),  or  histly  of 
Amyclas.  (Parthen.  Erxjt,  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  orertaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  reoeired  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel-tree  (Jid^tm)^  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himselt  a  wreath. 
Another  stoxr  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
Oenoroaiis,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo*s  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Pais 
then.  /.  e.)  According  to  Ovid  {AfeL  i  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  m  her  flight  firom  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  kurel-lree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Aa^y(t),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  ia  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
X.  18.)  Ovid  (Met  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Mogn.  s.  v.)  His  story  runs  as 
follows:  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  in&nt  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis,  aiiid  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favoui;ito  of 
ApoUa  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  nocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyoe, — ParUien.  Eroi.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tkeocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog,  viii. 
68 ;  PhyUrg.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fote  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
wns  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.    The 
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god  aecordingly  railed  him  up  to  heavesy  aad 
eaased  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  tne  spot  whera  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis^ 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  ofiered  an  annual  sacrifioa. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed,  v.  20.)  Phylaigyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  statea,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himsdf  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  oo 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  alter ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritos  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness^ 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ao- 
counto  are  contained  in  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Edog* 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  parte  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  {de  Pig.  Seid,  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Dsphnidius^  No  particalara 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnkan,  ad  RuHL  Lup, 
p.  52,  and  Hid.  CfriL  Orai.  QroM.  pu  93.)   [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS*  an  architect  of  Miletua,  who,  in  con- 
junction  with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitniv.  vii.  Prat^, 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  CHSRSiPBRONt  sinoa 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi« 
pluon.  (Vitruv.  /.  e.)  [P.  &] 

DAPHNO'PATESk  TH£0D0'RUS(O«{^ieff 
Ao^romtnit),  an  ecdeaiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cwtnry  after  Chrtsti 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimea  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  offiee  of  pnmmt  •  aecrs- 
ti»  at  the  court  of  Constantinoide.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byiantium  (Joan.  Scy« 
Utaes,  Praef.i  Cedren.  HiaL  p.  2),  b«t  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left  Of  his  many  theological  writ* 
ings  two  only  are  printed,  vis.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  h^nd  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  o.  956.  The  year  after,  when  tke  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebmted,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Lathn  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sattdomm  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  ApaoMsmata^  that  ia»  extnioto  from 
various  works  of  St  Chxysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysoatom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
Uus,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Dncaeos.  (Fabrics 
BiU.  GroM,  X.  pw  385,  &C.;  Cave,  Hid.  IaLu,i^ 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  &] 

DAPHNUS  (Aii^yos),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1)  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  {aJanii)^  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae;  When  Ciassus  was  in  Thraoe,  b.  c  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Di4>yx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  foil  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dn^yx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  26.)       [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (A^tpSoras),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
EleotDi,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  .He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasiui,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tra^ 
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ditum*  k  AraidiA,  Crate,  Troai,  or  IuIy.  (Serr. 
yd  Vwy.  Am.  iu.  167.)  Dwdaiiiu  b  tlw  mytlii- 
«!  uewtor  of  the  Trojana,  and  through  them  of 
the  RomaniL  It  is  neeeMary  to  dutincuiih  he- 
twecn  the  earlier  Greek  legend*  and  the  later  onet 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetrj  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  waa  married  to  Chryte^the 
daughter  of  Palaa,  in  Arcadia,  who  hore  him  two 
eon%  Idaeut  and  Deimaa.  These  sons  mled  for  a 
time  oTor  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  hat  then 
they  separated  on  accoant  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimaa  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  l£eas  emigmted  with  his  fiither, 
Oardanus.  They  first  arrived  in  Samothrace, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Daidania,  and  after 
having  established  «  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Daidanns  reoeiTcd  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucma,  on  which  he  boilt  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanusintroduoed into  Samothxaoe, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Senrins  (ad  Am.  TiiL  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Somo- 
thraoe.  When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  foundiog  a  town,  he  consolted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  inTinciUe  as  long  af  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wile  should  be  preeerred  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladinm)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  c^  Teucrns,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  zx.  215,  &c.;  Apd- 
lod.  iii.  12.  I  1,  kc^  15.  f  8;  Dionys.  161, 
Ac  ;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  IL  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Mirr.  21 ;  Stiab.  til  p.  831 ;  Pnas.  rii  4. 
§  8,  19.  §  8;  Died.  It.  49  ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  I  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  b^  the  wile  of 
Corythus.  (Serr.  ad  Am.  iz.  10,  tIl  207.)  In  a 
batUe  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (K^pvf ) ;  and  although  he  was  alreadT  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  frrah  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet  He  sained  Uie  victory,  and 
called  the  phioe  where  Hob  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jaaios 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  &Lmothnoe,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
adAm.m,  15, 167, 170,  viL  207, 210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Hodl  IL  zx.  459 ;  Enstath.  ad  IL 
pp.  880,  1697;  Pans.  vuL  24.  g  2.)       [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (AifpSayot).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  coutempoFsxy  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.  a  110\,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarehui. 
(Cie.  Acad.  iL  22;  Zumpt,  Ueber  dm  Betkmd der 
FhUot.  Schdm  m  Aiken^  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  u 
mentioned  by  Philoetratus  (  Vit.  Sopk.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  A^ae,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  [L.  S.] 
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DA'RDANUS  (AdE^Aow),  the  favih 
scent  from  Aeertihipias,  the  eon  ef  Set 
and  the  fother  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  eentnry  bl  c  (Ja 
vii.  HuL  155,  in  Fabric  BM.  Orate.  v«L 
680,  ed.  v«t)  fW.  A 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (hmfmm, 

Ctea,  Heh.  rY^'T,  L  e.  Daiyavcdi),  the 
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•erersl  Idn^  of  Persia.      Like  nch  nna  a 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significaBt  tide.    Hoi- 
dotas  (vi  98)  says  that  it  mcuis  4pf^\  hittb 
meaning  of  Uiis  Greek  word  is  doubtfoL    S«> 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fobricated  by  Heredotm  fe- 
seU^  for  ^•^  or  Tpqcrifp,  from  the  root  •n(^\ 
maaning  the  person  who  oiiiwws  great  thingi; ta 
it  is  more  probably  derived  ban  ^tpym  (yofrsa). 
in  the  sense  of  tkB  rtder.    In  noden  Peaas 
Dan  orDwab  means  lord^  which  appna^a  wy 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Peraepditan  imos^ 
tion,  Ikamak  or  DaryuA  (where  the  si  a« 
doubt  an  adjective  tennination),  as  wdl  ss  tslki 
Hebrew  fonn.     Precisely  the  sane  vesah  it  «^ 
tained  from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (zri  p.  785),  vk 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  nascs  via 
in  passing  from  one  hmguage  to  aaanthee,  ihc 
Lapuos  is  a  corruption  of  Anptn^nps,  or,  as  Silafr 
sius  has  collected  it,  of  Haprnhm  that  is  p»3*- 
This  view  also  ezi^ains  the  form  rtiifiinir  itd 
by  Ctesias.     The  introduction  of  the  jr  asondids 
the  r  in  these  focms  is  ezpfauned  hj  Qrc^AA 
Seme  writen  have  foncied  that  Herodetos,  ia  out 
wg  that  Ao^f  means  ^^«<i|t,  and  that  W^ 
means  dpiftor,  was  inflaenoed  in  the  dMke  «'  ^ 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names ;  uA 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  oo«8b»  ^ 
simple  fret,  which  contradicts  their  aoCian,  ^ 
the  order  of  corre^ndence  must  he  invvfa^ 
(Bahr,  Awud.  ad  toe.)    The  matter  is  foSj  £^ 
cussed  in  Grotefend^  AdZt^e  av  Hmwm*$  U» 
{Aaiatio  Reaearckti,  voL  ii.  Append.  iL) 

1.  Darsius  In  the  ddest  son  of  HyUsi^ 
(GmUup)^  was  one  of  the  seven  Peraiaa  chkCi  v^ 
destroyed  the  usurper  SMBBDia,  after  whose  dc^ 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  waa  a  mei^ 
of  the  royal  fomily  of  the  Achaemenidae  (Htn^ 
I  209),  in  a  branch  coUateial  to  thai  of  Cvns 
The  meaning  of  the  geneal<^  given  by  3Ci 
(Herod.  viL  11)  seems  to  be  this: 

A  rhf  ^*^W1!!T^/fs> 

I 
TeTspea. 


Cambyses. 
Cyrus. 


Cambyses.     Smerdis.      Atbssa^ 


]__    I 


When  Cyras  undertook  his  ezpeditioB  _ 
Massagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  abottt 
yean  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  of  whidi 
fother  Hystaspes  was  satrap*  The  n% 
pessap  of  the  Arazes,  C  vros  dreamt  timt  he 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  the  as 
which  overshadowed  Ana  and  the  otbar  £ 
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Tnfemng  that  Ikniui  had  formed  a  ooDsmncy 
Rgnfaist  ofan,  CyniB  lent  back  Hystaspetinto  Penii 
to  watch  his  ion.  (Herod.  I  209, 210.)  Darciai 
attended  Cambyaes  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
guard. {Herod.  iiL  139 ;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Maffian,  Dareins 
went  to  Snsa  jnst  at  the  time  when  the  oonspiiacy 
against  the  nsuiper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  bis 
advice,  resolred  to  act  without  delay.  [Smbrdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  ihfi  Magian,  ended  in 
Csvoor  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareios 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  B.  c.  521.  This  ao- 
eonnt,  instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ao> 
eoidance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeren*B  AiiaHe  /fesaorvAec,  u.  p.  850;  eomp. 
Tac.  Germ,  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  hare  been 
aa  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
ehiefo  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democrscy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
fenn  of  government  The  other  conspiratons  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  sneetion  of  his 
wives  from  their  fomlliesL  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exorcise  of  the  former  privilege  b** 
tween  the  royal  iorvants  and  Intaphemes,  one  of 
the  aeren;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphemes,  that  a  conspiracy  bad  been 
formed  against  himself^  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  rehtions  except  two.  (Herod,  iii  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
■on  of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seyen  em- 
ployed in  distant  govexnmenta  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  efieeted,  so  for  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii.  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Pamys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyruses  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  nfonument 
to  eelebfate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whiflh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  caeh  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persis  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
formitfiy  been  used  to  pay.     From  the  attention  | 
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which  he  paid  to  hit  Tsve&ues,  and  from  hia  low  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  seAwriXos, 
(iiL  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus.  (iiL  90,  &&) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  ( Aelian,  N.  A,  1 69;  Plin.  H.  N, 
vL  27.  s.  81.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confhaton  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seiae  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independency.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycrates  and  other 
acu  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobatea,  the  goremor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pro- 
vented  from  marehing  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  reeent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  ofiender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  eflfected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persiana  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Demoeedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  worid,  for  Demoeedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dbmocbobs.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
moeedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Heiod.  uL  185—188.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 

E'nning.  The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
id  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  hitter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  vrith  one  wing,  now 
b^gan  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe,  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  nretext  of  restoring 
Syloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
ZoPYRiTS,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  ac.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareiu8*s  invasion  of  S^thia  (about  &  c.  518,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  CvAXARxa, — far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  oia 
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DOW  be  aMigned  an  the  deaiie  of  cnrbiag  tribet 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  i^ain,  daogenos  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invaaion 
of  Oreeoe ;  and  peihapa  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  oonqneet  of  Thface.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  an  diflScolt  to  trace.  Da- 
reiuB  croaaed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  MANDsocLxa,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  piUars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  woe  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  month 
of  the  rivtf.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  bis  army ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Goes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tynmts,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
ADsa,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thiadan  Chersonese,  en> 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  HnriAXua,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  Uow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tynmts,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  frlL  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythiansi  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  m  lull  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  lubi 
penetrated  &r  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabasua, 
who  subdued  tliat  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
eeived  the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  kbg  of  MaMdonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross* 
ed  at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
xantium,  Chaloedon,  and  the  tshmds  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanis.}  Dareius  himself  then  re* 
turned  to  Snsa,  leaving  Artaphemes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  b.  c.  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Aiustaooiuls  ;  H»- 
TIAEU8;  HipPiASi  Mardonius;  Miltiadks; 
Artaphbrnis,  &c  *,  Thirlwall's  HimL  of  Greeet, 
ii.  c  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Dar 
reius  was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  cany  out 
a  loc^  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 


minor  cireamstanees.  The  period  of 
which  preceded  the  war  was»  no  doubt,  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity,  a£t«r  the  wan  of  the  eariy 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scythiaii 
disaster.  Even  Thiriwall,  who  takes  the  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggressive 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  however, 
was  Dareius^s  ignorsnoe  of  the  strength  of  the  free 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  subdue  them 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scythia. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his  error, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  there- 
fore called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  ;  but, 
after  three  yean  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  £|gypt,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  snccessisn  [Ajua- 
BiONXs;  Xbrxbs]  ;  and  the  dedsimi  of  ^is  dis- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  B.  c 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (comp.  Clinton,  F.  IT,  vol.  iu  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  Um  reign  of  Dia> 
reius  which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  expeditaott 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  cxped*- 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145—205),  and  the  voyi^  of 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  dovm  the  Indus,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  cenaia  Indiau 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Dio- 
doms  (i  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particakn  of 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  i^pean  thai 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  vroika  aui. 
l^lislative  reforms  in  that  as  w^  as  in  Uie  other 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daqg^tcr 
of  Oobiyas,  whom  he  had  married  befetre  he  cbbbo 
to  the  throne,  Artabasanes  and  two  othen;  by 
Atossa,  Xerxes^  Hystaspes,  Achaemenes,  and  ICa- 
sistes;  by  Artystone»  Anames  and  Gobryas;  by 
Parmys,  Ariomardas;  and  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abroooaie  and 
Hyperanthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daaghtcr, 
Mandane,  The  inscriptions  at  Pers^Ntis  in  whidi 
his  name  appean  an  fiilly  described  by 
fend  (Bmloffe)  and  Hockh.  (V$L  JUU.  s« 
AfofUffli.)  Hockh  shews  thai  the  scpokhre  which 
Dareius  cansed  to  be  constructed  for  hinsdf  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  BaekmtA.  (Heni 
iii.  70—160,  iv.— vi,  vil  1—4;  Ctes.  i»srat  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  iL  5,  x.  17,  zi.  2,  57,  74 ; 
Justin,  i.  10,  iL  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii.  3.  For  his  refai- 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Esa,  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Hagg.  i  1 ; 
iL  1;  Zech.  L  1;  Joseph.  Ami,  zL  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Dabbius  II.,  was  named  Ochc8(  Ox^s)  be- 
fore his  accession,  and  was  then  sumamed  NoTRua 
(N^0os),  fifom  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  bas- 
tard sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  who  made 
him  satnip  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  maxxii^ 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  dauj^ter  of  Xerxes  I. 
When  SoooiANUS,  another  bastard  son  of  Arte- 
xerxes,  had  nmzdered  the  king,  Xerxes  11^  he 
called  Ochns  to  his  court.  Ochus  promised  to  gow 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  army,  and 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdisnu^ 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry, 
the  satrap  of  E^ypt,  and  Artozarea,  the  satrap  of 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  plaeied  the  diadem 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias^  aoinst  his 
will,  b.  a.  424 — 423.  Sogdianus  gave  hnmelf  up 
to  Ochusp  and  was  put  to  death.     Odii 
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MRim^d  the  name  of  Dmeiiit.  He  wu  compleidy 
luuier  tin  power  ef  three  eunuchi,  Artoxazee, 
Artibanuiei,  and  Athoiii,  and  of  hie  wifis,  Parj- 
■atis,  hj  whom,  before  hie  acceseion,  he  had  two 
childieiit  a  daughter  Amifttrie,  and  a  ton  Ariaeee, 
who  eucceeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxee  (11. 
Mnemon).  After  hie  aoceaeion,  Paryaatie  bore 
him  a  ton,  Cyrut  [Cyrus  the  Younobr],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early*  except  hit  fourth  eon,  Oxendraa. 
(Ctea.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesiaa 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  tone  of  Dareiui 
and  Parysatie,  Arucaa  (afterwarde  Artaxerxes), 
Cyme,  Ostanee,  and  Oxathrea.   {Aricut,  I.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius's  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  reTolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyius.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bouffht  off  by  the 
royal  genenl  Artasyras,  and  they  themselTes  were 
taken  prisoners  by  tresuehery,  and,  at  the  instigar 
tion  of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Piauthnes  hid  precisely  a  similar 
lesolt.  (B.CL  414.)  [TiwAPHSRNaa]  A  ^t  of 
Artoxaies,  the  chief  eunuch,  waa  crushed  m  the 
bud;  but  a  more  fonnidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  b.c  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
wheee  death  (b.  c.  408)  Dareiua  waa  obliged  to 
reoognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  sncceesor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Modes  rsTolted:  they  were, 
howoTer,  soon  subdued.  Bareius  died  in  1^  year 
405—404  B.  c.,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  11.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
diflRsrently  stated :  it  was  really  19  yeark  Res- 
pecting his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Ly- 

SANDXS,    TiaSAPHBRNBS.       (Ctes.  i'STS.  44 — 60 ; 

Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  HM,  i,  2. 
I  19,  iL  1.  §  8,  Anab,  i.  1.  §  1 ;  Nehem.  xii  22.) 

3.  Darbius  III.,  named  Codomannub  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Araames,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadnsii  he  killed  a  powerfiil 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  waa  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoaa, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (b,  &  836),  in  which 
some  aecused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nnirersal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himseU  of  fiagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  howoTor, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [  Alxxanobr 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  B.  a  330.  (Diod.  xvii  5,  &&;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)     [P.  S.] 

DAR£IUS  (AofMws)^  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed.  (b.c.  465.)  The  stcHry  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes^  /Vs.  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xl  69 ; 
Justin,  iii  1.)  [P.  &] 

DAREIUS  (Ao^f),  the  eldest  son  of  Ana- 
seixes    II.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  socces- 
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aor  to  tM  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  «p- 
ri^t  tisra,  by  his  fiither,  towaids  the  doee  of  hk 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dUspnte  respecting  the  suo- 
oession  which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  suocessor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  fiiTourite  concubine  of  his  fatherV 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  ]ady*s  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  fiither,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  infiamed  by  Tiribasns, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father^s  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dueius  was 
put  to  death.     (Plut.  Ariam,  26 — ^29;    Justin,  x. 

1  2.)  rp  S.1 

DARES  (A^f ),  was,  according  to  the  liiad  (v. 
9),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliaid  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fiict  to  be  the 
work  of  Darea,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xL  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathins  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fiill  of  Troy,  sinoe  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  T.  //.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  IsidoV. 
Orig^  L  41 )  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
^fwyia  *IAiit,  was  stiU  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
HoroeTi  and  Isidoms  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  et 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares^  It  bears  the  title  **  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia.**  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  pieeeded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Com.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  tnat 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trsna- 
lated  it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos,  and  the  hinguage  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  oould  have  been 
guilty  o£  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  aUegsd  traasbtion 
pevious  to  the  14th  century.  These  cireumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  beUeve,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanns  (Joseph  cf 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century X  snd  there 
are  indee4  several  expressions  in  this  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  ttie 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  fitmi  Uie  other;  but 
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tb0  diflbrencts  and  diBcrepanciet  in  th«  itatementt 
of  the  two  worki  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  ■ofBcient  to  overthrew  tiie  hypothetU.  Dede- 
zidi,  the  but  editor,  it  inclined  to  think  that  the 
anthor  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itaelf  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  firom  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popn- 
Itf  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
cditiona  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  fost  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
ACeroems.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Meroeras,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dader  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  othen.  llie  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
0ic^i,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
i^poaliiBres  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  B.  c.  218,  and 
being  bnbed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiiul  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  zxL  48.) 

2.  Of  Sakpia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  fisvoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Bhfcttius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
Bat  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sumr 
moned  by  Hannibal  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  aoeosed  Dasias  of 
treachery ;  and  HannibiU,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  bodu 
However,  Bkttius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
bpia  with  its  Punic  garrison  was  suxrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  hi^pened  in  b.  c.  210.  (Liv. 
xxvL  38 ;  Appian,  Atmik  45,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  b.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  ofiered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considen^le 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
45.^  [L.  8.] 

DA'TAMES  {AarAfifis),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camissares  by  a  Scythian  mother.     His 
lather  being  satrap  of  Cilida  under  Aitazenee 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  &vonr  of  that 
monareh,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king"^  body- 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  opacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  i^iainst  the  Cadnwii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  &ther  (who  had  fiiUen  in 
that  war)    in  the  government  of  his  province. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
abilities  and  hu  seal  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
and  rednoed  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  had 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,    Thyus,    govemor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia..     He  was  in 
oousequenoe  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re^ 
eovery  of  ^gypt;    but  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,   induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  <^  his  all^gianos 
to  the  king.    He  withdrew  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  ooDumm 
cause  with  the  other  satn^  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.    Artabasus,  one  of  the  genenls  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  agaixut 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirdy  defeated.    The 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in- 
daced  Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophrsdates,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  laige  anny,  was  obliged  te 
retreat    with    heavy   loss^      Dtstames,    however, 
though  constsntiy  victorious  against  open  Cms, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  trei^ery«  and,  after 
evading  numerous    plots  that  had   been  fenscd 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  confenBee 
by  Mitiiridates,  the  son  of  Ariobaranea,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appcarsnoe 
of  hostility  to  the  king.     (Com.  Nepu  Ikdmmei  ; 
Died.  XV.  91 ;  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  §  1.) 

Datames  appean  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  coursgc  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  his  &me  to  extend  eren  anm^ 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  pareoaal 
collision  with  them.  ComeliBS  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  miIj  cosDccted 
nanative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Haaiil- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  thoe  is  mneh  oonfasioa  ia 
the  accounts  trsnsmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polyae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  histoiy.  The 
chronology  of  the  events  related  1^  Nepos  is  also 
very  obscure;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodoros  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  B.  c.  962,  Cba- 
ton  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  hmger 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  P.  H.  voL  ui.  pw  422,  not)    [E.  H.  E] 

DATAPHERNES  (Aa-mpfyms),  a  Persian  m 
the  confidence  of  Bessus,  and  one  of  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenea,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  hb  revdt,  and, 
when  their  cause  became  desperate,  took  niagB 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  heariqg  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  ^ains  to  AJexmn 
der.  (Arr.  Anak  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  Aec.  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  83 ;  Curt.  vii.  5,  6,  ftc.,  viii.  3 ;  Fkcinsli.  md 
loc)  [EL  K.] 

DATIS  (Aarif),  a  Mede,  who,  tog^hcr  with 
Artaphemes,  had  the  command  of  the  fereea  which 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  agaiast  Erstris 
and  Athens,  and  which  were  finally  defaced  at 
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Marathon  in  &  c.  490.  (Heiud.  vi.  94^  &e.) 
[ARTAPHKRNS8,  No.  2.]  When  the  amuunent 
was  on  iu  wmj  to  Greece  throngh  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  Deliana  ned  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenos ;  but  Datis  re-assored  them,  proiessing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of  **  the  two  gods.^  The  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  M'uller  in  fisvour 
of  a  fiir  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97 ; 
MuUer,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  ThirlwalPs  Greece^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  CaiUm.  Hynm.  in  Del, 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illnstiated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  tlie 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
Hrmy  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi.  118  ;  Paus.  z.  28  ;  Suid.  «.  r.  Aarii.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Titbaeus,  conmuinded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enridied 
it  wiUi  a  new  word — AarifffiSs,  (Suid.  /.  c; 
Arist.  Paa,  289 ;  Schol  ad  lot.)  [E.  E. j 

DATIS  {harts)  is  mentioned  by  tlie  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecmtes.  (Ap.  SchoL  ad  Arid.  Vesp, 
]  509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Uie  Wasfa  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  Za^rurtUs.  (Meineke, 
Hid,  CriL  Com.  Graee,  p.  513,  &c.,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
des.)  [E.  £.] 

DAUNUS  (Aavvot  or  Aaitnos).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrians  and  Messapians,  landed  on  tlie 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
look  possession  of  the  oountty,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  lapy- 
giana.  (Anton.  Lib.  81.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia.  He  was  the  &ther  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Tnmus.  (Virg. 
Aem.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Dinmedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
Euippe  in  marriage.  (Fest  s.  v.;  Plin.  H,  N,  iii. 
1 1 ;  comp.  D10MSDB&)  [L.  S.] 

DA  UPRISES  {Aauplfrnt),  the  son-in-law  of 
Diireius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  anny  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydus,  Pereote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
one  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carians, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  aa  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerkeji,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Fhto  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relatiMi  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorone,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  Uie 
beginning  of  the  sixtli  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,the  preceptor  of 
Produs,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Mimoire  sttr  la  Vie 
€t  Us  Ouvra^  de Davids  Paris,  1829 ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Jahrb.  fur  wisaeiudi,  KriUk.  1829,  p.  797,  &c 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writmgs  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isag<^e  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informar 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stnhr,  Aristatriioy  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  be  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric.  Dibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Buhle*s  ArietoL  vol. 
i.  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiaiique,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  di£ferent 
person,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Bechercltee  sttr  t*Age  et  COrigine  des  Traduction* 
lalinesd'Ari.^.  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196, 197.)  [A.S.] 

DAZA  MAXIMINUS.     [Maximinus.] 

DECATE'PHORUS  (AtKari^ipopos)^  that  is 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara. 
Pausanias  (x.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues' of 
Apollo  Pythius  and  Decatephorus  at  Megara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (Acx^iSoAos),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  tit  kitifff  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig/, 
Tyrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneut  by  OrosinSy  and 
Dorphaneus  by  Jomandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  departs 
nient  of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  bis  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiring  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Domitian   hastened  (i..A.  86)  with  iU 
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the  troop*  hs  amid  collect  to  lUym,  and,  niect- 
init  the  padlic  though  injulting  orci  tnif  of  De- 
Cflbalnt,  ctuniniited  the  chief  cVDnuuid  to  Cor- 
neliua  Fuuiu  •!  that  time  prufsct  of  the  pneto- 

nved  from  itudiei  jHveecuted  within 
DHiHile  pnloce  amid  the  luiuriei  « 
CHUN.  The  irnpensl  geneni  hann 
fronlier  on  4  bridge  of  boMe  M  I 
numeroui  aimj,  pniahed  after  a  m 
campaign,  and  the  legiona  were  compelled 
trpnt  with  the  loH  of  manj  prtaonen,  an  eagle, 
anil  the  whole  oF  Ifaeir  fanggege  and  artiUeiy. 
t'hia  bilum  again  called  forth  Domiiian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moeua  for  the 
oatenuble  pnrpoee  of  aMDming  the  directi<Hi  of 
affidra,  he  caiefutlj  abataincd  from  eipoiing  bis 
m  to  tbe  dangera  of  a  military  life,  aiui  moving 
■  ii  fool 


imieir  tc 


appelitei,  while  bia  officera  cnitained  fre 
honour  and  defeat.  Occaaonal  glimpaetof  tacee**, 
bowenr,  appear  from  lima  to  time  to  haire  checked 
tbe  TiMorioni  career  of  the  baibaiiaat,  and  eipo- 
cial  mention  ia  made  of  the  eiplojta  of  a  eertain 
Julianoa,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
tlroypd  great  nnmbera  of  the  file,  and  threatened 
evpn  the  rojal  reddenca,  while  Veunaa,  who 
the  *en>nd  place  in  the  Daciaa  kingdom,  eacsped 
with  dilflcuUy  by  caating  himaelf  among  the  )'"~ 
and  feigning  death  until  the  daager  waa  paat. 
length  Domitiao,  baiuaed  bj  an  nnprofiiable  and 
pmtracted  atruggle,  and  alarmed  bj  the  loaaea  loe- 
Inined  in  hii  conteat  with  tbe  Qnadi  and  Mai^ 
cumnnni,  wai  conittained  to  aolicit  a  peace  vhich 
he  had  more  than  once  refiued  to  grant  Deee- 
bnlui  dcipktched  fail  brother,  IKegii  or  Degii  br 
name,  to  eonclnde  a  treaty,  by  whom  aonM  pn- 

rrgal  diadem  leceired  in  retiinL  Bnt  the  moat 
impottant  and  diigraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
waa  for  a  time  (atefiilly  concealed.  Notwith- 
Blonding  bit  pompoui  pretentiDni  to  Ticlory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
liwn  compelled  to  pnrchate  the  fbtbeararice  of  hit 
,  bad  engaged   ' 


riimiih  him  with  a  large  body  of 
in  fabricating  all  inatramenta  for  tne  ana  oi 
'  all,  had  aubinilted 


akilled 


Theai 


.  bycc 


s  pay  a 


re  happened  bed 
but  both  the  Older  and  the  detoili  of  the  different 
erenta  are  preaented  in  amoit  confiued  and  per- 
plexing fonn  by  ancient  authoritiea. 

Trajan  »on  after  hii  acceaaion  determined  to 
enpe  out  the  atain  contracted  by  hii  predecaiaor, 
and  at  once  lefiiaed  to  fiilGl  the  condition!  of  tbe 
league.  Quilting  the  city  in  hia  fiinrtb  conanlihip 
(a.d.  101),  ha  led  an  army  in  penon  againit  the 
Daciana,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  wene 
of  their  former  miifortqne,  aft«r  an  obatinate 
•tmggle,  in  which  both  portiea  anffered  aereTvly, 
Preiting  onwards,  a  tecond  vletocy  waa  gained  ij 
I'Diiui  QitietDs,  commander  of  the  Mooriah  avaliy, 
many  strDDgholda  wen  itonned,  the   apoila  and 

tbe  capital,  Saimoiegetnia  {Ztpiufryeaiifa),  was 
inveited.  Decehalna  ha»ing  in  vain  altemjied  to 
Irmporixe,  waa  at  length  compelled  to  repair  lo  the 
preHDce  of  the  prino.  and  to  tnhmit  to  tbe  lerrat 
BBpoaed  bT  the  conqoenr,  who  demaudnl  not  only 
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the  leetitD^on  of  aU  pfonder,  bnl  tbe  tetimdi 

]nTge  extent  of  tenitory.  Tiajan  tha  kotk' 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  trinaiph,  and  ammit  tk 
title  of  Dacicna.  Tbe  war  haibf  btas,  Wwns 
•oon  renewed  (a.  d.  10-1),  be  iBflnd  ^N  >k 
permanent  occapatioa  of  tlie  rtgiaBa  hr;ii4  ik 
Itannbc,  threw  a  bridge  of  atme  aana  lb  m 
about  til  nnlea  bdow  tbe  rapid,  new  knen  ■  i 
Iitm  Oatea,  and  b«ng  that  a    "  '  '    — ~~' 


■□ret,  which  had  been  ingenionaly  e«Dt(tH 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  riTer  Eai^eta,  (aiw  ^ 
Itlrig,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Mafoe*^)  which  bi^ 
beneath  the  walii  of  hia  maiiioi^  w«e  Hmnai 
and  added  to  the  apmL 

(Dion  Caaa.  IttiI  6,  and  note  of  Reimrek  '■ 
10,  liriii.  fl— 15;  Tacit,  Agrie.  41  ;  Jen".  '"• 
and  ScboL;  Martial,  t.  3,  tL  75;  Plia.  tjii 
TiiL  4,  9, 1.  16  1  Sueton.  a»ti(.  6  ;  Eatn^-''- 
IS;  fioueb.  CInm.  ;  Zonar.  iL  21  ;  OroL-dl* 
Jomand.  A  Q.  13,  Petr.  Patric  Knrtf.  \i!\ 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  Enget,  CnmiaU.  de  Tmja  aj^ 
ad  Dm<A.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  )!>«<« 
Ra.  Traj.  Ittp.  ad  Daiuk.  ymL,  1793;  fail- 
GaMdUe  TVirini.  1837.  [W.  B.J 

MAGN.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or 


to  the  eonanlihip  the  following  year.  Darisf  ^ 
war  in  Oaol  againti  the  Akanaoni,  Dumiiiwe* 
defiBted  by  Oinodemarini,  the  )imAa  af  tfe  ^ 
barians,  and  upon  this,  t/r  Boma  pveHova  edSBA 
the  Treviri,  riling  in  rebellion,  daeed  theil  I*i 
and  refuted  to  admit  bim  inio  their  ertj.  I'pe 
receiring  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ma|;Ban  ^ 
to  whoee  aid  he  waa  battening,  aiid  Gndisf  lia. 
foea  BiuTDtmded  him  on  every  aide  eo  at  w  1n^ 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  tlrangled  birnerif  at  Seu  " 
the  ISlh  of  August,  t.  ■>.  35S.  Tbe  medab  ain 
auign  to  thii  priECe  the  title  of  Aag««ai " 
deemed  tporioui  by  the  beat  Mith«jtka.  H' 
name  appeart  upon  gennina  srina  aodtr  the  tc- 
Mab.  or  Macin.  Ubtentidb,  IcKiing  it  liealir. 

Magma  or  Ma^pwutiiu. 

Decentioi  i>  called  Ot  bnOer  tt  tl^mm'n  >' 
Victor,  dt  Caa.  42,  by  Bntropiaa,  x.  7.  at^  : 

^^•■ii  almrtl•^Urar)  by  Victor,  ^itl.  4i  a*4  •• 
Zoiimua,  ii.  45,  64.  See  also  Amm.  line  v.  ■ 
§  4,  itL  12. 1  5;  FaaL  Idat.  [W.  R) 


DB'CIA  GEN\  pkbrias,  Inl  irf  b«b   ve- 

qnity,  became  illattriona  in  BooMn  hialMj  bw  c^l 
mernbera  of  it  Merificing  thaaaeltta  fm  Ar  ttt- 
acrratioD  of  theit  eeoDtij,    Tbe  aijj  a^pa^HS 
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thtt  ocmr  in  tliia  gens  are  Mus  ond  Subulo  : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  tumnme 
Bee  I)bciu& 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C  Arrv- 
LBius  DiciANUs  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.c 
90.  Tn  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
ValcnuB  Fiaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  also  brought  an  aocueation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  &te  of  L.  Appuleint 
Satuminns  and  Senrilius  Olaucia,  and  endeavouzed 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic. 
pro  Ruliir.  perd,  9,  pro  Flaee,  32 ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  Vai.  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2;  Ap- 
pian,  B,  C  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  AppuLxira  DacxANUS,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Peigamus, 
and  at  ApoUonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  ApoUonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  innolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianns,  the  father.  In  b.  c  59,  Dectanus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic.  p^ro 
F/ace.  29—33  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  228,230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  a] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
a  c.  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamercinus.     It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemum,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  south  ward.    But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.   The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  Btrone  garrison  was  left  on  the  spoL     On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.     During 
the  diiscussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privematans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.   According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plantins  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Procnlus.     In 
B.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Li v. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  f  1 ; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed,  i.  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L*  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.     [Catub.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.     [Saxa.] 
DECI'MIUS.      The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  fiimily  of  Boviannm,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.     The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flavui.      The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  NuvsRiiv  Dbciuiits,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
nhnHf  ii  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  b.  c  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  un&vourable  turn  for  Miaucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.     (Liv.  xxii  24.) 

2.  C.  DaciMius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  perc^nus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  dedara  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
Uie  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xliL  35,  xliii.  11, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimivh,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Cbudins 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crate  and  Rhodes  in  &  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
PerseuB,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  tr^'ing 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  1 71  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  lUyrian  king  Genthins,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  DvaMius,  a  person  wno  had  held  the 
office  of  qimestor  (quae8torius\  and  belonged  to  tho 
party  of  Pompey.  In  b.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
isUind  of  Cereiua  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  qnitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel  (Caes.  B^.  Afr,  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C,  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cie.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dicius,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  nscession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  b.  c.  49^ 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbciub,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c 
3U,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumtfiri  nctvales  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dbciub,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  a  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
lUyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  kingOenthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Diciua,  according  to  (Soero  (de  Orat,  ii. 
31)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  Ill  72),  whereas 
Livy  {^mL  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decins,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  &  c  120.  L.  Opiroios,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C  Omcchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizeni 
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into  prkon  witbout  a  judicial  TerdicL  The  enemies 
of  Deciof  aneited  that  he  had  been  indneed  bj 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  aocnsation.  Four 
yean  later,  n.  c.  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urbanus, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  ofience  to  M. 
Aemilins  Scaums,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scanrus  turned  round  and  oidered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Decins  refused,  Scauras  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fiftct  that  Scaums  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
np  arms  against  C.  Orsochns,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonf[ed.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decins 
as  an  orator  who  emuhited  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  end  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  (1%  Oral,  iL  62,  comp.  ii  30,  31,  Brtd, 
28,  Pari,  oral  30.) 

5.  P.  Dkcius,  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
tepiemvirahu,  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavonnnl  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  anceston  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificmg 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Af  utina,  hot  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Oetavian  wished  for  a  reeoncilia- 
tion  with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  retain  to 
his  friend.  (Cic  PkiL  xL  6,  ziiL  13;  Appian, 
£.  C,  iii.  80.) 

6.  Dsriufl,  is  mentioned  by  ApfHiin  (B.  C  iv. 
27)  among  Uiose  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antonv,  Oetavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decins  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognixed  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DETCIUS  JUBFLLIUS,  a  Cunpimian,  and 
commander  of  the  Caropanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  &  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.     Decius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitanto  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  ont  their 
disgracefril  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  pbui. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citixens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
aoldien  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldien  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Decins  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tynnnus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  fint  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  bb  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rh^[ines 
intended  to  betmy  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pynhns. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhns  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreanto  at 
Rhegiom,  and  Decius  for  some  yean  enjoyed  the 
fruito  of  his  crime  nnmolested.   During  that  period 
he  was  seixed  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
ventnring  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  bt/:t  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  jtook  tlie  cpportnnit^'  to  avenge  on 
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Decins  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  wfoc  Rhc^|i«B. 
He  gave  him  something  which  be  was  to  appy  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  poinfril  it  miight  he, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
retnm  from  Messana.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  nnbearaUe, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  was  quite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhns,  in  bl  c.  271, 
Fabridus  was  sent  ont  against  Rhegium ;  he  be* 
sieged  the  pboe,  and  took  it.  All  the  surviTots  of 
the  Campanian  l^on  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rcme, 
where  thev  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citixens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Decins 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SamniL  Excerpt,  ix.  1 — 3 ;  Diodor.  Fingm, 
lib.  xxii. ;  Liv.  E^U.  12,  15 ;  Polyb  L  7 ;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249—251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Mxanus  Quintos 
TiujANUS  Dacioa,  was  bom  about  t£a  ck«e 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubalia,  a  Tfllage  ia 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  lily* 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  eariy  career,  bnt  he  appean  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  command 
upon  the  Danube  in  A,tK  245,  and  fonr  yean 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippos 
to  undertake  the  task  of  resUmng  snbordinatioo 
in  the  army  of  Moeaia,  which  bad  been  dis- 
organised by  the  revolt  of  Marians.  [Pbiufpcs; 
Marinus.]  Dcdus  accepted  this  appointment 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  result.  On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deem- 
ing their  milt  beyond  foigiveoesa,  oflfered  the 
envoy  the  raoice  of  death  or  of  the  thrane.  With 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
latter  altenadve,  waa  proclaimed  Angnstas^  and 
forced  by  the  rebek  to  march  upon  Italy,  having 
previoosly,  acoarding  to  Zcmarsa,  written  to  as- 
sure hia  sovereign  that  his  fiuth  was  adll  un- 
broken, and  that  he  would  resign  the  pniple,  as 
soon  as  he  conld  escape  fron  the  thraldom  of  the 
I^ons.  Philippna,  not  trusting  these  profession^ 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  encountered 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  and 
sUkin.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  ol 
ikj>.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  diiefly  occuioed  in 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appMred  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  nortii- 
eastem  frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
under  Cniva  their  chiefs  were  ravaging  the 
Thrscian  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion are  to  found  in  Jomandea,  Zosimoa,  and 
the  fragmento  of  Dexippns,  but  thMe  aooonnto  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  imposaihle,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile their  stetements.  It  wonld  seem  thmX  the 
barbarians,  in  the  fint  inshmre»  repnlaed  I>eciBa 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thns  enablad  to  Ukke 
that  important  dty,  bnt  having  lost  their  beei 
troops  during  these  opemd^ms,  imd  finding  tkca»- 
selves  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  wow  now 
advancing  from  diflerent  points,  they  cOerBd  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  annwiMler 
of  their  priaonen  and  plunder.  These  ttvcnoiea 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  tumad  to  bi^,  and  gjave 
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battle  Dflor  Abridum  kte  in  the  year  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  straggle,  their  deaperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
pce?ailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  anow,  while  Decius  himself  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entanj^led  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cat  to  pieces  or  engulred. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epocn,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  whollT  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  conruption  of 
public  morality  was  jiutly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action*  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  penecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor. 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficia]  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  lealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jeraaalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabionus,  Babylas,  and  Alexiuider ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  fidling  away  from  the  truth,  die- 
owned  their  belief^  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmisiion  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lapsi,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 

west    [CYPRIANC7&] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fiEUr  or  dispassionatei  the 
kuiffuage  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mi^ead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist 

(Victor,  d»  Cam,  29 ;  EpU.  29 ;  Eutrop.  iz.  4 ; 
TrebeU.  Pollio  Vaierian,  c.  1;  Euseb.  HiaL 
Eoolet.  vL  39,  &.c;  Zosim.  i.  21 — 28 ;  Zonar.  ziL 
19,  20;  Jomandes,  R.  G.  c  16,  &e.  For  the 
fiunily  of  Decius,  see  Hbrknnia  EmuaciLLA, 
Ubrxnniuh  Etruscus,  Hostiliancts.)  [W.R.] 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  th«re 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  CapitoL  H« 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  centnry  b.  c,  but  his  date 
is  very  doubtful     [Cbark&J  [P.  &] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  i« 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lncian.  {Asin,  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianns,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Taciarinas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  serioiuly  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  fell  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20.)  [L.S.] 

DE'CTADES  ( Acrr^s),  is  mentioned  by  Par^ 
thenius  (EroL  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thua 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.     [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (Affirrffliir),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron^  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicnm 
Magnum  (s.  v.  ffrtos;  comp,  Valckenaer,  Eurip. 
H^pofyt.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  14  ;  Gellius,  zv.  28 ; 
Appian,  B,ai  100.)  [L.  &] 

DEIANEIRA  (^rfiJi^ipa),  \,  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneu^  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenua 
(ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  31,  33),  and  r 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  hia 
sisters  huoaented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemia 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birdi,  with  the  exception  of 
DeVaneira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Acheloua 
and  Heiades,  who  both  loved  Delaneira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  nnwittinglv  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  die  hung  hersel£  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  I  5, 
6.  §  7  ;  Died.  iv.  34,  &c ;  comp.  Acbblous  ; 
Hbraclbs;  Dbxambnu&) 

2.  One  of  the  daughter!  of  Nereus  and  Doris» 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.1 

DEICOON  (AyiTic^).  1.  A  son  of  Heraclet 
by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  fiither  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod.  ii.  7»  §  8 ;  Schol.  ad  Honu 
iJd.  ix.  268.) 
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2.  A  Txtojan  hero,  son  of  Pegasna,  was  m  friend 
of  Aenene,  and  alain  by  Agamemnon.  (Hom.  IL 
ir.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Ai}l8dfMia).  1.  A  daoghter  of 
Helleiophontes  and  wife  of  Enrnder*  bj  whom 
■he  beoune  the  mother  of  Sorpedon.  (Died.  t.  79.) 
Homer  {IL  Ti  197)  calk  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daoghter  of  Ljeomedet  in  the  iaiand  of 
Seyma.  When  Aehillea  was  concealed  there  in 
naiden^i  attire,  Deidamda  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhna  or  Neoptdemoa,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneima  alao.  (ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  7 ; 
Ptokm.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Pdiithona,  who  k  commonly 
calkd  Hippodameia.  (Plat.  Thm.  30 ;  eomp.  HiP- 
POOAMEIA.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Aiyl&Ww).  I.  Daughter  of 
Aeaddea,  king  of  Epeinu,  and  siater  of  Pynhna. 
Whik  yet  a  girl  the  was  betrothed  by  her  fiither 
to  Aknnder,  the  son  of  Rozana,  and  haying  ao> 
companied  that  prince  and  Olympiaa  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  beaieged  in  Pydnn  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  PfrrL  i  ;  Died.  six.  85 ;  Jnatin,  zIt.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Rozana,  ahe 
was  married  to  Demetrina  Polioroetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  ktter  was  endeayooring  to  establish  hk 
power  in  Greece,  and  thns  beeame  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhns.  (Pint.  Demetr,  25, 
Pyrrh,  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Aak 
to  support  his  fiither  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  Deidamek  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilida  to  join  Demetrina, 
who  had  just  given  hk  daughter  Stntonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  loi^ 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  &  c.  300.  (PluL 
Demetr,  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  k  said  by  Plutareh  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.     (Plut  Demetr,  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhns  II.,  king  of  Epeirua, 
after  the  death  of  her  fiither  and  the  munler  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  ofier  of  an  honourable  capitnktion  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  fiunily,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  iied  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
aanctnary  itself.  (Polyaen.  viii.  52 ;  Justin,  xzviiL 
3,  by  whom  she  k  erroneously  called  Laudamia ; 
Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Maoedonk  (b.  c.  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  eariy  part  of  it.  Schom 
(€fe»ek.  GrkchenL  p.  86)  supposes  Deidamek  to  be 
a  daoghter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhna,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEI  MA  (Afi)uo),  the  personificstion  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearfiil  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Modem's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Pans.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHuS  (Ai^/Mxoff),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Plut.  Quoe^  Gr.  41.)         [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Af^r),  a  son  of  Dardanns  and 
Chrj'se,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  («migrat«rd,  remained  behind 
in  Arciidia.  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  CI.)  [L.  S.] 
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DEINARCHU8  (Aslsi^ot).     1.  The  kt 
and  at  the  same  time  the  feast  iaipoitaui  mam% 
the  ten  Attk  onton,  waa  bom  at  Coriath  abost 
B.  c.  361.     (Dionya.  DemmiL  4.)    Hk  ktlwr^i 
name  waa  Sostretas,  or,  aceoiding  to  Soidas {».t. 
AtUrapxof)^  Socnle^    Thopgh  a  native  of  Corkth, 
he  lived  at  Athena  from  hk  eariy  youth.    Pabbe 
oratory  there  reached  iU  height  about  thk  tin?, 
and  Detnarehus  devoted  himsdf  to  the  stady  of  it 
with  great  seal  onder  the  guidance  of  Theeplusftas, 
though  he  also  profited  mndi  by  hk  hstefcoBw 
with  Demetrius  PhalerensL  (Dienysi  ^  e.  2 ;  Plat 
FiL  Jr  Orat  pi  S50;    Phot.  ^O^.  pu  496,  cd.  Bek- 
ker ;  Snidas,  Le,)    As  he  was  n  Ikeigmii,  uA 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  frnn^iae,  be  ni 
not  allowed  to  come  fbrwani  hhnaelf  aa  an  oratnr 
on  the  great  qneetiona  which  then  divided  psblk 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therein*  obi^ 
to  content  himself  with  writing  omtiona  for  odietK 
He  appean  to  have  commenced  thk  career  k  ha 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  n.  c  336,  and  as  tha 
that  time  the  great  Attw  onton  died  a«»v  <^ 
after  another,  Deinarehus  soon  aoquired  consider 
abk  reputation  and  great  wealth.     He  beki»?^ 
to  the  friends  of  Pnocion  and  the  Macedonba 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  djsfoirs 
as  to  whether  Haipalus,  who  bad  openly  dnejtt-J 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sboold  be  tol^ 
rated  at  Athens  or  not.    The  time  of  hk  gnai^ 
activity  k  from  B.C.  317  to  a.  c.  307,  dansj 
which  time  Demetrius  Phakrens  conducted  v< 
administration  of  Athens.    But  when  in  &  c  2^7 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Atbeev 
and  Demetrina  Phakrens  was  obliged  to  takf  *•» 
flight,  Deimuvhns,  who  was  suspected  on  wcem-  *• 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,   and  who  *;» 
anxious  to  save  hk  richea,  fled  to  Chakk  io  It*- 
boea.     It  was  not  till  fifteen  yean  after,  &  c  '25>1 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  hta  friend  'IV^ 
phrastus,  he  obtained  permission    to  reUun  tj 
Athens,  whoe  he  spent  the  last  yean  of  h»  '^^ 
and  died  at  aa  advanced  age.     The  last  ^ntn  rl 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  k  a  kv^-*. 
which  he  instituted  against  his  fruthJeas  firir.\ 
Proxenns,  who  had  robbed  him  of  hk  prepertr. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  k  unlLue^-u. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respectii^  ;^ 
life  of  Deinarehus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionyw  «' 
Halicamassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  gros^ 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  V*l  A'  «>^ 

.  350),  Photius  (BibL  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Sek^ 

L  c.  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  ontions  which  Drawrehuf  wrr? 
k  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magneeia  (a^  Ih  - 
a^.  Le,  1 ;  comp.  Snidas  and  Eodoe.  pu  130}  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  whiJe  F-^ 
tareh  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixt^-fbor  gerob.* 
orations ;  and  Dionysius  k  of  opinion,  that  sed^^ 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  hi:*:  a 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  prodactkna  * 
Deinarehus.    Of  all  these  ontiona  three  onW  ba^  *- 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refiEr'u>  v" 
questioi^  about  Harpalus.    One  k  directed 
Philocles,  the  second  against  Demootheneis 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.     It  ia,   ho 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  ci  Vcts.  %- 
thenes,  is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarc^aa.   (S^ 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  ontion  ;  iKoovi^  IU:. 
/.  c.  10;  Liban.  Artpun,;  Harpocrat.  ».«.  ^ypo^v 
and  ©€0<cp(n7$;  Apostol.  Proverb,  ^in-    45.)      "7-, 
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ntlef  and  fragmenu  of  the  omtioni  which  are 
lost,  are  cdlected  ai  fiur  as  can  be  by  Fabriciue 
(BUtL  Gr,  n.  p.  864,  &c),  and  more  complate  by 
WeBtennann.  {Getch,  dor  ^rieeh.  Benditamk,  p. 
311,  &c>)  The  andenUi  mch  as  Dionyuus  who 
givee  an  accurate  accoimt  of  the  onitoiy  of  Deinar* 
chiu,  and  especially  Hennogenet  (de  Form,  Oral, 
ii  1 1 ),  tpeak  in  tenna  of  high  pniee  of  hie  oia- 
tions ;  but  there  were  othen  abo  who  thought  less 
fiivouiabiy  of  him ;  some  giammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  omtoiB  (BibL  Coislin,  p.  697),  and  Diony- 
sius  mentions^  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Callimachns  and  the  grammarians  of  Per> 
gamus.  HowsTer,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymns  of  Alexandria  and 
Henm  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  t.  v.  iMprvKtuw; 
Snid.  s.  o.  *HfM#r.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  fbnn  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinazchus ;  and  we  find  that  Pionysius^s 
judgmect  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar* 
chus  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  eay  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lyrias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Arifiwr94yfis  i  iypoucos  or  d  KpiOwos, 
'Kren  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  Uiought  to  xesemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  tlie  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  fitf  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  eneigy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinaichus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),  Stephanus  (1575),  Oruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Dttcas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipsig, 
1826,  8?o.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wnrm, 
**  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,**  No- 
rimbeigae,  18*28,  8to.  (Fabric.  ^i&/.6V.  ii.  p.  862, 
Ac  ;  Westermann,  Guck*  der  grieck,  Bertdttamk, 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phodon,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (Pint  Phoo.  33.)  As  this  penon 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinaichus 
iu  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authon  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  littie  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Dektarcik,  1),  vis.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
oiBtor,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (compw 
Ensebw  Oiron,  nocxx. ;  Cyrill.  e.  Juiian.  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  {de  Naiur.  Houu 
4),  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
WHS  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.    [L,  S.  1 
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DEl'NIAS  (Acivfos).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  AUieus  ( yXvrovoun ),  called  *^  Uie  Sixty /^  uf 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  b'25. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  some 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(e.  L^  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  foUowittg  writen : — Plut  Arat,  29 ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoU,  Rhod.  iL  791,  ad  Eur,  Ore$t.  859,  ad 
S^k  EUdr.  281,  ad  Theocr,  xiv.  48,  ad  PimL  CH. 
vii.  49,  l9Um.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  HuL 
OriL  Com,  Grdec  p.  885.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  4/1,  b.;  see  Fabric.  BiU, 
Gram,  vol.  iL  p.  150).  [E.  E.J 

DEl'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  tlio 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  U. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'CHARES.    [Dkinocratxs.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AtivoKpdrris).  1.  A  Syracu- 
•an,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuie  by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  817*  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracuaan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  reston  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  posseision  of  two  fortrt-s^es  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battie,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  &vour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Died, 
xix.  8,  104,  XX.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  a  1 83,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamiiiinus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
and  Seleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortiy  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Measenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authon  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Meiaenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipatt.>d 
the  sentence  by  suicide.     His  qualilicatioiis  an  a 
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■tatMHiaii  were,  according  to  Polybioii  of  the  most 
flsperficial  clwracter.  In  political  foref igfat,  for  in- 
nance,  he  was  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  zxi?.  5, 
12 ;  Lit.  zzxix.  49 ;  Plut.  PlOcp,  18—21,  Flam, 
20;  Pane.  iT.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AwotcpJenis),  a  mott  di*- 
{fnguished  Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wnB  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesoa,  which  was  bnilt 
alter  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [Chbrsiprron.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  E^ypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  seTcrol  of  the  principal  buildings, 
resides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
nbui  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  hare  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
imdei  AiiaiNOK  [pp.  366,  S67] :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  nM>> 
nument  of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (vi^  Diod.  xtIl  115),  though  a 
Texy  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  BQocessiTe  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  t.  10,  s.  11,  viL  37,  a.  38, 
zxxiT.  14,  s.  42 ;  Vitruv.  1 1.  §  4,  il  praef.;  Strab. 
xiT.  pp.  640,  641 ;  VaL  Max.  L  4,  ext  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16 ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Aier,  72,  d« 
Akx,  VirL  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  Imaa,  9,  de  erm- 
mrib.  Hist.  12;  Taeta.  CM,  viii.  199,  xi  367.) 
There  is  immense  confiirion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  Uie  MSS.,  Trmo- 
cfaares  or  Timocratcs ;  Strabo  has  XttpoKpinif ; 
Plutarch,  Xraurucpdrrif ;  and,  among  other  Taria- 
tions,  EustathiuB  {tui  Horn,  IL  |.  229)  calls  him 
Diocles  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (Afu^Aoxor),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disdple,  of 
Epichannus.  He  lived  about  B.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  §.  v. ;  Fabric. 
BiU,  Grate,  ii.  p.  436 ;  Orysar,  tk  Doriens,  Com, 
L  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'MACHA  (Acin>/«ixiy),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand- 
daughter of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Alc.\\  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c. ;  AeL  V.  H. 
ii.  1 ;  nee  also  Alcibiadss,  p.  99^  a.,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  {Aw6iAaxot\  a  philoso- 
pher,  who  agreed  with  CalUphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  yirtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
exphuned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria;  —  Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  ends  to  man;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  becomn 
so  after  experience.  (Cic  d*  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Of.  iii. 
33,  TVwc.  Qmed.  v.  30 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iL 
21.)  The  Deinomachns,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  PhilcpMudn^  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.  [E.  E.J 
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DEINOlfENES  (hm»ofii^\  L  Fatber  ef 
Oelon,  Hiero,  and  Thnaybulna,  sneeearrdy  tyrants 
of  Syracuse.  (Herod,  vii.  145 ;  Pind.  i^O.  L 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hienmymna,  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  againat  whosa  life  he  joined. 
When  Hieronymus  had  marched  into  Leontiiii, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  where  the 
murderers  were  poatod,  Deinomenes,  wIm  was  doaa 
beliipd  hinu  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricating 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  thus 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  separated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  assassins  then 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (bl  c  215.) 
His  attendants  tamed  their  weapons  against  Dei- 
nomenes, but  he  escaped  with  a  few  woaada,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  bv  the  Syiacnsans  one  of 
their  generals.    (Liv.  zxi'v.  7,  23.)        [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (ikwoiUvnt%  a  atataary, 
whose  statues  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachaa,  and 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon,  stood  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Panaanias. 
(Paus.  i  25.  §  1.)  PUny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19)  mea- 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  B.  &  400,  and  adds,  that  he  made 
statues  of  Protesila'ds  and  Pytkodemus  the  wres- 
tler. (76.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statoe  by  him 
of  Besantia,  queen  of  the  Paeoniana.  (Or«t  otf 
Grate  53,  p.  1 16,  ed.  Worth.^  Hia  name  appears 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belongmg  to  which  is  lest 
(Bnckh,  Corp.  Inaerip.  L  No.  470.)         [P.  S.] 

DEINON  (Ac6wvl  one  of  the  chief  men  d 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  oat  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (b.c.  171),  vainly  ca- 
deavoured  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  had  sent  to 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Ddnon  Ketended  was  a 
foij^ry  of  their  enemy  Eumenea,  king  of  Peigamus, 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  minoos  war.  Bat, 
though  he  &iled  on  this  occasion,  he  stiU  kept  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  In  a.  c: 
167,  after  Uie  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Rhodiana  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi- 
tiating them.  Polybiua  calla  him  a  bold  vA 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  for  what  he 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  nia 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  zxviL  6, 1 1,  xzviiL  2,  xxix. 
5,  XXX.  6-8 ;  Liv.  xtiv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [£.  E.J 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Asf^ir,  Aftwr),  fioher 
of  Cleitarchus,  the  historian  of  Alexander*^  ^zp^i- 
tion.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  whiai  C. 
Nepos  (Ooff.  5)  refers  as  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  had«  however,  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny. 
{H,  N.  X.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  following 
passages: --Plut  AU*.  86,  AHaa,  1,  6,  9,  10,  i:^ 
19,  22,  Tkem,  27;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  b.,  iv.  pi 
146,  c  xL  p.  503,  f.,  xiii.  pp.  556,  K,  560,  U 
609,  a.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  K ;  Cic.  d»  Dm,  i. 
23 ;  AeL  H.  A.  xvii.  10,  F.  H.  vii.  i. ;  Diog. 
I^iaert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passsgrs  we  alM 
find  the  erroneous  reading  AtW.  [E.  B.] 

DEINO'STRATUS  ( At<«^^aros),a  geometer. 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Menaechmus,  and  a  contemporary  and  foUower 
of  Plata  (CbMsn.  ta  EmeL  c.  iv.)  The  two  bro- 
thers, according  to  Proclus,  made  the  ibMs  of  geo- 
metry more  perfect  (TfX««rr«par)  than  before. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  tho 
curve  which  is  called  the  ipiadrairi*  of  Deinostra- 
tus  for  squaring  the  drde,  which  Nicoowdea  and 
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a(ih«n  afterwudt  «Md.  Thii  cmre  ii  aide  by 
the  mtenectum  of  m  reTolTing  ndint  of  a  eiide 
with  a  line  moving  perpendiauar  to  the  fint  poei- 
tion  of  that  ladina,  both  moring  imiformljr*  and 
•0  that  the  extremity  of  the  raovmg  perpendienkr 
deeoende  from  the  drcomferenee  to  tne  centre 
whilo  the  reTolving  mdioi  deeeribei  a  right  angle. 

[A.DaM.] 
DE'lOCES  (Ai|i^«i9»),  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  ttatet 
that,  after  the  Aaeyriani  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  varioos  nations  reTolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medes.  Soon  after 
this,  DeToces,  the  eon  of  Phiaortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  deuring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fiune  of 
his  jostice  attracted  to  him  smtors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  hst  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  hira  a  fortress.  He  then  buUt 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  tiansactiug  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  dxawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  duruig  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deiooes  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Us 
son,  Phraortes.  (Herod.  L  95>-102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows : 

Deioces      ...    53  yean.    (i.  102.) 
Phraortes     ...  22     „        (iAtd) 
Cyaxares   ...    40     „        (i.  106.)* 
Astyageo     ...  35     „        (i.  130.) 

Total,  150 
Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyraa  was  in  B.  c. 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  foil  in  b.  a 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodonis  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  **  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1 7th  Olympiad.*"  (&C.  7 11-7 10.)  Italso 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ani.  x.  2), 
that  the  Modes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (b.  c.  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  Uie  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  1 70  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Saidis 
in  B.  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  bl  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  infoired,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  anny  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  last  date  (b.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ou^ht  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 

*  Includinff  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
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within  two  or  three  JMn;  and,  m<atov«r,  th* 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  dispttted*  aoma 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotue  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  languid 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  aoeession  of  Deioces ;  and  k§ 
If  mppomd  to  give  the  sura  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  yean  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  inteir^um,  a  snpposH 
tion  extremely  probable  from  the  fength  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deiooes  Imd 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptunil  chronology  forbids  our  cany- 
ing  up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  B.  6 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotna 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i* 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  vifpc^  ^  (^w  ol  3Uikku 
Hpxoi'f  whidi  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  yean  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  12Byear% 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deduded  /rom  iL  The 
question  then  ariaea,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
yean  to  be  dated?  The  moat  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  yean 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5ttHh  128  =)  68f  bl  c^ 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  De'iocea,  and  that  the 
22  yean  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7^— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodoms,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero* 
dotus.  After  rdating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [  A&- 
BACBs],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (ii.  32—34) : 

1.  Arbaces        . 

2.  Mandauoea 

3.  Soaarmns      • 

4.  Artycas   . 
5w  Arbianea       • 

6.  Artaeua  • 

7.  Artjmea        . 

8.  Astibaraa 

9.  Aspadas, 


whom  he  identifies 


28  yean. 

50  „ 

30  « 

50  » 

22  n 

40  „ 

22  „ 

40  .. 


with  Aatyagea 


Thia  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  &  c 
(559+317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  aacribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  laat;  but  the  two  liata 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phnortesi 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  aa  in  Herodotua, 
but  with  different  numben,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  yean  assigned  to  Arbianea 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Dei'ocea. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodoraa 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  saniB 

*  Thi»  number,  which  is  omitted  by  XModorai^ 
is  bupplied  from  Herodotus, 
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idM    in   hu  tablet,    wben    he  nekont  a  long 
period  withoat  king*  between  Aibaoes  and  Ddfooea. 
(Compare  Sardanapalus,  and  Clinton,  F,  H,  i* 
Appu  c.  3.)  [P.  a] 

DEI'OCHUS  (Aiffoxof),  of  Proconnesot,  ii 
mentioned  bj  Dionyiint  of  Halicarnaflcas  {JmdU  de 
Tkueyd,  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earlieit  Greek  hiito- 
riana,  who  lired  previone  to  the  time  of  Herodotnt. 
He  ia  probably  the  lame  person  as  the  Deiochns 
whom  Stephanos  of  Bysantinm  (f .  v»  A^iin^tucot) 
calls  a  native  of  Cysfens,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cysicns  (vcpl  KvfUtovy,  which  is  frequently 
xeferred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonins  Rhodins, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
onee  (on  L  139),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  nnder  the  name  of  AiylAoxof,  or  Adoxo*. 
(SchoL  ad  JpoUom,  I  961,  966,  976,  907,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1068,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)    [L.  8.] 

DEION  (AirW).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolos  and 
Bnaxvte,  was  kinof  in  Phoeis  and  hnsband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenetos,  Actor,  Phylacns,  and  Cephalos. 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  8,  9.  g  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Salmonens,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theos.  His  name  ooenrs  also  in  the  form  Deioneos. 
(Enstath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1685.^ 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megara,  and  brother 
of  Delcoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  f  8.)  [L.  &] 

DEKyNE  (AijI^),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
I>eo  or  Demeter,  is  need  as  a  name  fw  Persephone. 
(Ollimach.  Fragm,  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  MeL 
IX.  442.)  tU  &] 

DEIONEUS  (Anforctfr).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Isdon.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  home,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Find.  Pyik.  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Enrytus  of  Oechalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,'the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Pint  Tka.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DErOPE  (Ai|S^),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpns,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Oed.  CoL  1 108 ;  Aristot.  Mirab.  143, 291.)  [L.&] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fiiir  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  sne  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aetu  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPITES  ( AnfoirlTTif ),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Hom.  IL  xi.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. ill  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Anr^apoj).  1.  Tetniich  of 
Oalatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  n.  a  54,  when  Oassus,  passing 
through  Oalatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  mllied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  fiither^s  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Pint  Onui,  1 7,  Q»i.  Min.  1 2, 1 5 ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
Parik.  p.  136 ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotams 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  b.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithrid«ates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  b.  c.  63,  the  yrar  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridatcs,  had   Oadelonitis  and  Armenm  Minor 


added  to  his  dominions.    Appian,  appatcntly  by 
an  oversii^t,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  tetnuai 
of  Oalatia.     He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  &vour,  in  encraachiiig  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrsxths  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  neariy 
the  whole  of  it  for  himselC    (Strsb,  zii.  pp.  547, 
567 ;  Casanb.  ad  loe.;  Phrt.  Pomp,  38 ;  Appiao, 
BeiL  Mitkr.  lU;  Cib  pro  Z^totot  1 3,  PAtZ.  xi.  12, 
de  Hot.  Rup.  13;  Hirt.  BdLAUtt.  67.)     In  B.& 
51,  when  Cieero  was  encamped  at  Cybistra  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protectioii  of  CappA- 
doda  and  Ciluia  against  the  Paithiana,  Deiolains 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  uriien  (Cicero  sent  to  in> 
fisnn  him  that  events  had  rendered  his  assistaiice 
unnecessary.    (Cic.  PML  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  viii  10, 
XV.  1,  2,  4.)     In  the  dvO  war,  I>eiotanis  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  eflRected  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  the 
battle  of  Phanalia  in  &  c  48.    (Plot.  Pomp,  73 ; 
Appian,  BeU.  Ch,  iL  71 ;   Caes.  AIL  Cfo.  iiL  4 ; 
Cic.  d»  Dw,  ii.  37,  pro  DeiaL  3,  4 ;  Lncan.  Pkan. 
V.  55,  viiL  209.)    In  B.  c.  47  he  applied  to  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  CmemrH  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Pharnaoes,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  O^atian  foices 
near  Nioopolis.  (Hirt  BdL  Aleg.  34 — 41, 65—77; 
Appian,  BeO.  Ore.  ii  91 ;  PluL  Qiet.  50;   Dion 
Cass.xliL45— 48;  Sueton. «/dL  35 ;  GcadFawL 
XV.  15,  pro  DeiaL,  5.)    When  CSaesar,  in  the  same 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotams  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavomed  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.    According  to  Hir- 
tins  (BeU.  Alex,  67,  78),  Oieiar  left  him  bis  title 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pfligamus.     Cicero  tells  ns  {deDic.  L  15,  oonp. 
PhU,  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  his 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  n^ 
title  {pro  Deioi,  1 3),  and  fined.     Dion  Cassias  ssjt 
(xli.  63),  that  Oeaar  did  indeed  bestow  on  Ario- 
barsanes,  king  of  Cappadoda,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotams,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Phamacea,  and 
so  in  foct  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this  senns 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenonr  of  what  we 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  eaaae  of 
Deiotams  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Bnitss 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic  Unrf. 
5,  ad  AtL  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  waa  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Cftesar,  in  the  house  of  the  iattrr 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  (pro  Bege  Delkiato)  still 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grsndaoB, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  (rf  a  design  against  Caesar^ 
life  when  he  received  hhn  in  (Salatia,  and  also  of  an 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Oedlias 
Bassos.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
(}astor  as  the  womm  hxw  of  Deiotams,  and  says  that 
the  old  king  pot  him  to  death  together  with  his  wife, 
Ddotams^  own  daughter;  and  Suidas  tells  ns  that 
he  did  so  because  (Castor  had  accused  him  to  Oe- 
■ur.  Voosius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cieero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Stnbo  and 
Suidas  speak  of^  and  that  Ddotarus  pnt  the  Iattrr 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii.  pu  568  ;  Soid. 
s.  o.  Kd<m^ ;  Caes.  BtXL  dm.  iii.  4  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
ix.  12 ;  Voss.  de  HuL  Graec  p.  203,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  com]},  the  hnguage  of  Cicero,  pro  DeioL 
10,  11.)     At  this  time  Bleoumus  and  Uieras, 
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eiiiiaaariei  of  I>eiolara8,  wera  at  Rome  tolook  after 
hit  interests  (Cie.  jiro  DtioU  14,  15) ;  and  tlwy 
were  still  there  in  the  foUowing  year,  &  c.  44, 
when  Hieras,  after  the  morder  of  Caeiar,  appears 
to  have  obtuned  firom  Antony,  through  Fnlvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master^k  dominions  for  10,000 
nestertia  (88,64  R  18f.  Ad,),  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seised  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  CSaesar*s  death.  (Cie.  PhU,  ii. 
37,  ad  Alt,  xiT.  12,  19,  xri.  8.)  In  b.  c  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Cassius  had  Tainly 
endeaToured  to  lUtaeh  him  to  them.  ( Diim  Cass. 
xlrii.  24.)  He  was  sncoeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  sunriTing  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  soooeesor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut  He  Stoic  itepugm,  82.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  laigo  deduction 
frnm  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition. 
And  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cie.  dt,  Div,  L  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 
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2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Alnady, 
however,  before  his  father*s  death,  he  had  raeeived 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  CilicLa,  a.  c.  51.  (Cie  ad  AU.  r,  17,  18,  PhU, 
zi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 . 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
&ther,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut.  Ant,  61,  63 ; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  Ii.  2  ;  Sttab.  xiL  p.  567 ; 
Cie.  Pka.  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  sumamed  ^iKdMtXtpos,  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  545,  546.)   [E.  E.] 

DEl'PHOBE  (Aifl^^),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Olancus.  (Virg.  Am,vi.  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [L.S.] 

DErPHOBUS  (Ai^f^or).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognised,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
tttst  for  his  fiivourite  bull,  De'i'phobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  (Hygin.  Fab,  91.)  Deiphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Helenus  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Deiphobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  AencHs  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)     He 


abo  slew  Aseahphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy^s  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  hia 
brother,  Polites.  (xiii.  517,  &e.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appeaianoe  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  {Oti, 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  mairied  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  ia  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fab,  110; 
Dictys.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166 ; 
Tsetx.  ad  Lyoopk,  168 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Troad,  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  foil  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odvaaeus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  fiames. 
(Hom.  Od,  viii.  517;  Serv.  ad  Am,  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab,  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  feariully  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret  ▼.  12;  Quint  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Hom,  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
feond  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Ami,  vi  493,  ftc)  His  body,  which  remained 
onburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  phmt  used  against  hypochondriaais.  Pausanias 
(y.  22.  §2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitanu  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2 ;  Died.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIPHONTES  (^rfiip6vrni),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenns  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fother  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeiua,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  afiections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  DeVphontes 
and  Hvmetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Aiiollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  fother  and  Deiphontes ;  but  after  Temenus^s 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaums,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expeUed  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Pans,  ii  26.  §  2.)  His  biothers-in-hiw, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hymetho.  went  to  Epidaums,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  foiled,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  stmggle,  Hyr* 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaums,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  [L,  S.] 

DKI'PYLE  (Ani»v'A»j),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithea.     She  was  the  wife  of  Tydeus,  by 
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whom  ahe  beeme  the  mother  of  DiomedeiL  (Apol- 
led.  L  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Senriiu  {ad  Aen.  i.  101) 
■nd  Hygtn  Jt  (FoA.  69)  oOl  her  DeiphUe.    [L.  S.] 

DErPYLUS  (AffhrvKot),  three  mythical  beings 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interett  ia  rebted. 
(Horn.  IL  T.  326;  Hygin.  Fah,  15,  109.)   [L.S.] 

DE'LIUS  and  DFLIA  (Ai^Aior  and  AtyAia  or 
Ai|Ai((r),  nimames  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  respeo- 
tively,  which  are  derired  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  diyinities.  ( Viig.  Aen, 
tL  12,  Edog.  tii.  29;  Val  flace.  L  446;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  Tii.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  ( Aristoph.  Thetm,  333 ;  CalUm. 
Hymn,  in  DUm.  169,  Hymn,  ta  X^dL  323;  Hom. 
Hymn,  m  ApolL  Del.  157.)  [L.  &] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dobbella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassias  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  sommon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsas  in  Cilida. 
Cleopat^^  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
channs,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  Ti.  c.  36,  Dellins  was  engaged  on  some  business 
ip  Jodaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  AicTandrs,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
bcantiful  children  to  Antony  in  onier  to  win  the 
fiivoor  of  the  triimivir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  In  B.  c  84,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Delliua  was  sent  before  hun  to  Arta- 
vnsdcs,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c.  31,  DelliuB  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Oalatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  &tal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  die  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony-  (Stnb.  xi  p.  523,  with  Casaubonis 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch^s  account  of  that  war  {AnL  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut.  Anl. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Suat.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  zlix. 
39,  1.  13,  23 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  84 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  JwL 
XV.  2.  §  6 ;  Plut  AnL  25 ;  Zonar.  z.  29  ;  Senec. 
dc  CUmeni.  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DELMA^ICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  B.  c.  119.     [Mbtxllus.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Con»tanttu8  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
Maxiiiiiaiia  Theodora.      From    his    half-brother, 
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Conatantito  the  Great,  be  reeeivcd  the  titb  of 
censor,  which  had  hiin  doRmmt  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  peraom  of  Valerian, 
and  now  ^»pears  for  the  last  time  aoMiqg  tfaa 
dignities  of  Rome.  DefamUina  was  cotrasted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  diaige  bcoqght  by  the 
Aiians  against  AthanasiuB  of  having  murdered 
Arseniua,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanabios,  pt 
394],  and  appears  to  have  died  before  the  year 
A.  D.  835.  (Tillemont,  Huknn  d€$ 
vol  iv.  pu  288.)    He  was  the  fother  of 

2.  Flavius  Juuus  DxLMATiua,  who 
cated  at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetmeian 
Exsoperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  soppreesing 
the  rebellion  of  Calooous  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  A.  D.  333 :  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  nnde,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  leaembled  strongly  in  diqiosition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Maoedonia, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  pat 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337*  sharing  the 
fote  of  the  brothoB,  nephews,  and  chief  rainisteis 
of  Conatantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  freqneDtly 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatias  the 
fiither  from  Dehnatius  the  son.  Many  hisionas 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  oonanl  of  a.  m 
333t  and  the  conqueror  of  Calooerns,  the  date  <rf 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  boas,  are  is 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Ommt  and 
Prineeps  JmoenttUis^  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  DslmaUugj  although  DAUntStms  das 
occasionally  appears.  (Anson.  /V^  17  ;  Victoi^ 
EpU.  41,  de  Com.  41,  EmefrL  Vala.  §  35; 
Theophan.  Ckronoffraph.  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  Hk- 
toire  des  Empereun^  vol  iv.  ppi  251,  259,  961, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  diacusass  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  d 
Delroatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [  W.  R.] 

DELPHI'NIA  (AcX^irfa),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis at  Athena.  (Pollux,  X.  119.)  The  maacolina 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  ApoBo, 
and  IS  derived  either  from  his  sUyiqg  the  dn^on 
Delphine  or  Delphjrne  (usually  calkd  Python) 
who  guarded  the  onMcle  at  Pytho,  or  from  his  hav- 
ing^ewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  bfan- 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (TaeU.  ad  Lyeapk.  208.) 
Under  thia  name  Apollo  had  templea  at  Athena, 
Cnoaana  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Masaitia  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  1;  Plut  T^lei.  14 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179 ;  U^ 
ler,i4i9UHtf.  p.  154.)  [U  a] 

DELPHUS  (AffA^t).  1.  A  aon  of  Poaeideii 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  waa  bdieved  to  luive  derived 
iu  name.  (Txets.  ad  LmtanL  208 ;  oompi.  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  ApoUo  by  Cebeno,  the  daaghter  of 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyia,  the 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Cephissus.    Tradition  pointed  to  him  also  as 
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tiie  penon  firam  whom  Delphi  reodred  its  name. 
He  ii  further  aaid  to  have  had  a  son,  Pythii,  who 
ruled  OTer  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  z.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMAfDES*  (Af^idSris),  an  Athenian  states- 
man and  oiator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.  (QuiutiL  il  17. 
§  12 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas, «.  e. 
Ai}/ui8i}f.)  But  by  his  eztraordinarv  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
(Pkoc,  1 )  justly  terms  him  the  vavdyiov^  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  b.  a  349  (Suidas,  ^c),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap* 
proach  of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  (Plut.  DemosiL  28 ;  Phot.  BibL  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)  In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hanos  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Died.  xvi.  87;  Gell.  xi  10  ;  Sext 
Empir.  adv.  Math.  L  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasion,  and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  fivm  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.  (Aelian,  V,  H,  v.  12;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.) 
But  when  Haipalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  e. 
DeiHOftk,  §  89,  c  Aristog.  §  1 5.)  When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  I>emos- 
thcnes  with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.  He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.  The  decree  vnu 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
tlie  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  orsr 
ton.  (Died.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  BenuMtL  23.)  In 
B.  &  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
{PubL  Earn,  of  Athen.  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Ai)iif<(8i}f.  (Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylbui^g;  Pris- 
cian,  ii.  7.) 
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port. those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  ^t  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (Plut/^raeoqp/. 
Itei  Publ.  Ger,  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  vnu  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  imce  even  with  atimia.  But  in  b.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  soma 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus.  vii.  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.C.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  fether 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviiL  48 ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot,  BiU.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch {Phoe.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accesuble  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancienta 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  Phoc 
1,  20,  30,  Pratfc  Rei  PubL  Ger,  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiiL  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  public  af&irs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself^  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  OraL  26,  BruL  9  ;  Pint  Demotth, 
8,  10,  11,  Apophik  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  ii  17.  §  12, 
xiL  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tsetses  (Chii, 
VL  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades,  There  is  extant  m  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demndes  (vspl  3tt». 
9tKarrlas\  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  &  a 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  omduet  during 
the  period  of  Alexander^  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  leia  than  lix  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  cnnoi-tions  of  the  Attic  oraton,  but  its 
genuineness  ia  still  doubtfuL  Suidas  attributes  to 
Denmdes  alao  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto*s  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  production  of  onr  Denudes,  and  ve  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Rahnken,  Hid.  Crit.  Oral.  Gr.  p. 
7li  &c  ;  J.  O.  Haaptmann,  DitpmUtUo  qua  Lh- 
mciif.  et  ilU  tributum.  fragm,  oraL  eondieraimr, 
f}era,  17^8,  4to^  reprinted  in  Reiske*s  Orotones, 
iv.  p.  243,  &c. ;  H.  Lhardy,  DisaericUio  de  Demode 
Oratore  Atheniauit  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wester- 
man  n,  (JewcL  d.  grieck.  Bertdttamk,  §  64,  notes  11 
— IG.)  [L.  &] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (Aij^reror),  a  surname  of 
Asolepins,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
hii  on  the  Alpheias.   (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  4.)    [L.  S.] 

DRMA'GORAS  (AiyuaT^pai),  of  Samos,  is 
m<<ntioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns  (J.  77. 
i.  7*2),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respt^cting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagonis 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertiun. 
lie  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
kcr,  Aneod.  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Anecd,  i.  p^  68  ; 
Kustath.  ad  IL  iz.  558 ;  Eudoc.  p.  85 ;  ApostoL 
Prtw.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.7,)   [L.  S.] 

DEM  AR  AT  A,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuftp,  was  married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymns.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seise  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  fiiiled  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(Liv.  xxiT.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARATUS(Aiiful^of),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  b.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  a  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  {de  VirtuL  Mul,  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Aigos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  **  the  Aigive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (ohrcjcpoArarro)  and  thrust  out 
Demacatus**  {i^4wratr),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  **  He  had  gained,^ 
says  Herodotus  (ri.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race.** 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  eo- 
oponite  any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Hcmdot.  V.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
goneraJ  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violentand  obstinate.  In  B.  c.  49 1 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotycbides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  bis  affianced  bride,  Perealns, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.     (Herodot  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  : — 
King  Ariaton  had  twice  married  withoot  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  in 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  be 
sought  and  by  a  carious  artifioe  obtained  as  his 
third  the  wife  of  hit  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  sisked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  choMQ 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  abould 
give  him  his  wifie.  A  son  was  bom.  Ariston 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephon  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  on 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  **  It  cannot  be 
mine.^  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further : 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  beoi  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  DemaratQah 
(Ibid,  vi  61—64.) 

The  fiither's  expression  was  new  brought  np 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  eon- 
sequent  prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephon, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  orade,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  deddcd  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vL  64 — 66.) 

Demamtus,  some  time  after,  was  aitticg  as 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games.  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  inmltiiig 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply;  covered  np  his  free, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  troth.  She  replied  bysa 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modem  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  fethcr  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacns ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sep- 
port,  had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthns,  and  on  being 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Aaia  to  king 
Dareiust    (Ibid- vL  67— 70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  fevoazably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  daim  of  Xerxes  to  the  thrme 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  bom  before  their 
fether^s  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  coneealed  [Clbo- 
MBNB8],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid,  vii  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  stoiy 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  acoompanyii^  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countleas  myriads,  and  ventured  ta 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  of 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriscua,  after  toe  non- 
bering  of  the  army ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  whea 
he  explained  that  it  waa  for  battle  laie  Spartana 
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wnra  trimming  their  hair ;  thuo,  nStm  the  pMS  was 
woiL,  when  Xerzei  owned  his  wiadom*  and  he  ib 
■lid  to  hare  giren  the  fiinighted  connsel  of  oe- 
eopying  Cythera.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
stoiy,  was  with  Dicaeiu  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleosinian  cry,  and 
saw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
.lasistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  Yii. 
101^105,  209,  234,  235,  yuL  65.) 

Leaving  the  imagination  of  Herodotas  and  his 
informants  responsiDle  for  moch  of  this,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demaiatiis,  like  Hippiaa  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  fiunily  continued 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  (HeU,  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurysthenes  and  Prodea,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Peigamus,  Teuthrania,  and 
Halisama,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyiean  army  found  Prodes  at  Teu- 
thmnia.  (Xen.  Amdk  vii  8. 17.)  *"  To  this  fiunily 
also,**  says  Miiller  {Dor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  **•  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atameus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaiatus.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
ihenu  p.  518,  ed.  Col.")  (See  below.)  Plutareh*s 
anecdote  (Them,  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king*s  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  fiivour  by 
Themistocles,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F,  If,  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DEMARA'TUS  (AtrAuiparof),  amerehant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baoehiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
lus.  about  B.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etmria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Stiabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  huge  body  of  retunen  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  TarquiniL  He  is  said 
Also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophanttts  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  £n- 
granimus,  masten  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etmria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Arons  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
qiiinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  L  84;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vl  2;  Stnib.  y.  p.  219,  viiL  p.  378;  Cic 
Tux,  Quaest.  v.  37;  Taa  Aim,  xL  14 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
XXXV.  3,  12;  Niebuhr,  Aoia.  Hid,  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulay*s  Lays  of  Ancient 
BomR,  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (Ariftap^oi),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  fiunily  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
lUyria,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
•equence  of  the  quanel  between  himself  and  his 
fother  at  Uie  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
B.  c  337.     (Pint  Alex,  9.)  [E.  £.] 

DEMARATUS  {Ai^ftdparot),  1.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias,  who  was  Aristotle*8  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
pnpils  of  Theophrastus.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
brio.  BibL  Graec  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demaratus,  kbg  of 
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Sparta,  firam  whom    his  fikther,  Prodet,  waa  de- 
scended* 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  nncertidn  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (Agei.  15.)  He  is  par- 
haps  the  same  whose  work  called  rpcByydou^tMt, 
on  the  subjects  of  Qiedc  tmgedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Cleittent  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodius.  Hutareh 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plat.  PoiraU,  Mm, 
16,  de  Flma,  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protnpi, 
c.  3;  Stoh.  Fioril,  xxxix.  32,  33 ;  Schol  ad  ApoU, 
mod,  I  45, 1289 ;  Fabric  BibL  Cfraee.  ii.  pp.  289, 
294 ;  VoBsius,  d9  Hid.  Cfram).  p.  425,  ed.  Wester^ 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epignun  on  the  sabjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (AnAol,  il  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  bom  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  mtas 
made  as  to  who  had  ** capped**  the  imperial  epignun, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Fragm, 
ii.): 

£i^  iUv  §i$tifnino$  *Zyua\lov  voAc/uorff  r,  fc  r.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  oceun  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Planndes. 
(See  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol,  Le.)  [  R  K.] 

DEMARCHUS  (Aif/iopxo'),  Mn  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syracnsan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracnsan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85 ;  Xen.  HeU,  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
afiairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Dsphnaeus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.    (Diod.  xiiL  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMA'RETE  (Atjiua^Tir),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  a  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  strack  for  the  first  time 
the  huge  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Damn- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  in  Pmd.  (H.  iL  1 ;  Hesych.  * .  v,  ArifAoph-toy ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Annali  dell*lst  di  Corrisp. 
AreheoL  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(Schol.  m  Find.  CW.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.     [DambasJ 

DEME'TER  (Aiffiifnyp),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yrj  /iifri^p,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  vrith  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
3a/f  and  HaiyvfUf  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretai* 
word  3tya(,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Hom.  IL  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difibrvnce  in  the  chanKtet 
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of  the  goddeM»  bat  leave  it  eaentiany  the 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronat  and  Rhea, 
and  filter  df  Hestia,  Heia,  ATdea,  Poteidon,  and 
Zeaa.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronns  slie  was 
devonied  bj  her  fiither,  bnt  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
fijen  him.  (Hesiod.  Thtop.  452,  &c ;  ApoUod. 
1.  2.  §  1.)  By  her  brother  Zens,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proseq>ina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Tkeop.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Despoena  and  the  horse  Arion.  ( Apol- 
lod.  iiL  6.  i  8 ;  Pans.  viii.  37.  §  6.)  The  roost 
prominent  port  in  the  mythns  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  Zens,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter.  had  promised  Per* 
■ephone  to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zens  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  fayour  Pluto^s 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  yoice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  belieyed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethnsa.  (Hygin.  Fab,  146,  274;  Oy.  Mat  y. 
385,  F€ui.  iy.  422 ;  Diod.  y.  S ;  Cic.  ni  V^rr,  iy. 
48.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  yery  ancient  (Pind.  Ar«iN.  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  finom  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  tradi- 
tions pkce  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  (>phissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eieusis 
(Orph.  Hymm.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (SchoL 
ad  Soph.  OetL  Col,  1590),  in  an  isUiad  of  the 
Atbntic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon,  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(ApoUod.  L  5.  g  1 ;  Strab.  yiii.  p.  373),  m  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  't'heog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  Othen 
again  phioe  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyaicus  (Propert  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  about  in  aeareh  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.  Cha  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off  BoUi  then  hastened  to 
Helioa,  who  revealed  to  them  tha«  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravisher,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demote 
in  her  anger  at  thb  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at^Eleusis. 
[Cblbusl]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
flliowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  42.  §  2.)  But  in 
vain.  At  length  Zeus  sent  out  aU  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pns- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus, 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  tiU  abm  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Aidoneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pom^jrimate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  her  in  Plnto*ii 
chariot  to  Eieusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  £ste.  At  Eleosb 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (i.  e. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  nemain  with 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ov.  MsL.  v.  565,  F^.  iv. 
614;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eieusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eieusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemua,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  vorship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  mythos 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Hometie 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jaston  or  Jasios, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreus,  Erjsidithon,  Pko- 
dareus,    and  others,    see    the  difierent  artides. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Eorip. 
BaeeL  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agrienltare, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Homer 
(//.  xiil  822)  the  gift  of  Demeter.    The  notioB 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth^s  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  asid  she 
accordingly  was  looked  open  also  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  Aem,  iv.  58),  and  was  wae- 
shipped  espedally  by  women.    Her  priestess  also 
initiated  young  manied  people  into  the  daties  df 
their  new  situation.    (Pint,  dt  Of,  eomf,  1 .)    As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
dcol  x^^^^  ^  subtenaneous  divini^,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  mya  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  well-rcgniated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
firiend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (J^sr- 
l»o^6fmy  Callim.  ^^mm.  m  Or.  1 38 ;  Orph.  Hymm, 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Jen.  iv.  58 ;  Hodl  IL  ▼.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met  y.  341  ;  PSos.  viii  15.  f  1.)    The  mythttaol 
Demeter  snd  her  daughter  embooies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powen  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season ;    the 
goddess  (Demeter  snd  Persephone,  also  caDed  Cora, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mourafnl,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  light.     Persephone,  who  has  eaten  ol 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  l%ht  durii^ 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  nwn  siid 
anmuds  with  her  fruits.  Lster  philosophical  writera, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  die- 
appearsnoe  and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  sf  hia 
souL    Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Deloa» 
Aigolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sktiy^ 
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and  Italy,  and  her  wonhip  contisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mvateries.  Among  the  ^many 
festivals  celebrated  m  her  honour,  ue  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Elensinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(DieL  of  Ant.  «.  w,  CUo^a^  HaloOy  Thetmophoria^ 
Elaumioy  MtgaiarHok  Ckikama^  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  (Macrob. 
SaL  i.  12,  iiL  11 ;  Dlod.  y.  4  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
Tiii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fa$i,  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megan,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  viL  26.  $  4,  viiL  54.  \  5,  ix.  25.  «  5 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Pans.  i.  2.  %  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  ftill  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  $  4,  viiL  31.  $  1, 
4*2.  $  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  fivquently  on  gems  and  vaaes. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postnmius  Albinus,  in  b.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  fiunine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  comp.  i.  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  '49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  oif  her  {Did.  of  Ant,  «.  v.Cere- 
aiia)^  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  tliat  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  Balb,  24  ;  Festus, 
«.  V.  Graeca  sacra.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  tTiat  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servius  informs  us  (ad  Am.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  myth  us,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  The  property  of  txaitors  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  templew 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79;  Plin.  If.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  deerees  of  the  senate^  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  f  Liv.  iiL  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
K  we  further  consider  tnat  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  8;  Preller,  Demetsr  nnd 
Permphone,  em  C^tis  mytkol.  Untertudi.^  Ham- 
buig,  1837,  8vo.;  Wdcker,  Zeiiaekrift /Ur  die 
alte  Kuntt^  i.  1,  p.  96,  &c.;  Niebuhr,  HitL  of 
Home,  i.  p.  621 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  der  Homer, 
iL  p.  135,  &c)  [L  S.] 

DEMETRIA'NUS(Ai}A<irrp(aytff)^  of  Ravenna, 
the  fifither  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  $  1 ;  Snidas,  §.  v.  *Affirdatof.)        [L.  S.J 

DEME'TRIUS(Aiifi9)rp<ofV  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrion, 
Jnoft.  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  t.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  sumamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  ireupot,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  12 ; 
Plut  Alex.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  waa 
suspected  of  being  enga^fed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Airian, 
Anab.  iiL  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V .,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
B.  c.  to  support  Attalus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freedman 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
whidi  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  $  4>  ^'^  ^elL  Jud.  L  7.  §  7.)  An 
anecdote  rehtted  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  l^t,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Pint  Pomp. 
40,  Colo  Min.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Aij/iifrpio»),  king  of  Bactbia, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man*s  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hist.  Regrd 
Oraecorum  Bactrianit  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  ( Strab.  xL  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con 
trary,  calls  him  "  rex  Indonun^  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  at  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eucratides, 
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kiug  of  Bactria.  Mionii«t  (Suppl.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  473) 
hu  suggnted  that  there  were  two  Demetriii  one 
the  WD  of  Eothydemns,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India ;  bat  it  does  not  Mem  neceuary  to  have 
feconne  to  this  hypothede.  The  moat  probable 
▼lew  of  the  ntatter  is,  that  EncFatidet  revolted 
from  DemetrinB,  while  the  latter  waa  engaged  in 
hia  wan  in  India,  and  establiahed  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  provincet  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Kooah,  while  Demetrina  retained  the  coantriea  aouth 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  hare  mled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  Wilson'k  Arittma^  pp.  228—281 ;  Lassen, 
Oe$eh,  der  Baetr.  Konige,  p.  230  ;  Raoal  Rochetti% 
Joum,  tUfSamxtu,  for  1835,  p^  521.)  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Anichosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Chanuc  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson ; 
aee  Lasaen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bactrian  kinga,  is  eztremeW  un- 
certain :  his  accesaion  is  placed  by  H.  R.Rochette 
in  B.c]90(Ji9Mni.ifaf  SmMa»Octl835,  p.594), 
byLassenin  185(0;«MSJL<ieraae<r.jrofi^p.282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson's  Ananoy  p.  231.)  [K  H.  B.] 
DEMETRIUS  (Afipn^piot)  U  king  of  Macs- 
iN)NiA,  suraamed  PoLiORCSTsa  (IloAcopinrnff), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
aflectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  PhiLs, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Cratems. 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut.  Demeir, 
14.)    He  accompanied  his  fother  in  his  campaigns 

yinst  Enmenea,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
caTalry  called  Mipoi  at  the  battle  ii)  Oabiene 
(&  c.  817),  at  which  time  he  waa  about  twenty 
veara  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  anny 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
ziz.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
eaniestly  with  his  fother  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
Bmm,  18.)  Two  years  ailerwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  &  a  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  huge  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  hia  fether  had  left  with  nim  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Oaia,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syna,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Donetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
•gainst  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80->85,  93;  Plut.  Demeir.  5,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  fether  in  an  expedition 
against  tiie  Nabathaean  Araba,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 
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ktely  occupied  by  SeUncaa.  Thia  ha  aceonplialMd 
vrith  little  difficulty,  bat  did  not  conpleta  hia 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  ndnae  ana  of  tba 
forta  or  dtadds  of  Babylon  itaalf^  he  kft  a  fimca 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigiv 
nus,  who  almoat  immediately  afterwards  ooncliided 
peace  with  the  oonfedemtea,  &  &  311.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  1 00 ;  Pint.  Demetr.  7.)  Thia  did  BOt  laaft 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  whidi 
waa  however  almoat  confined  to  maritime  opei»- 
tions  on  the  coasta  of  Cilicia  and  Cypma,  in  whidb 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  AntigoDii^ 
obtained  many  snooessesw  In  307  he  waa  da> 
spatched  by  his  fether  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  tba 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  hdd  all  tha 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expreaaly 

Snannteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  fir»t  dirertad 
is  course  to  Athens,  where  be  waa  raceived  with 
enthnaiaam  by  the  people  as  their  liberaloi^    De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  feet  govenwd 
the    city   for    (Cassander    during    the    laat    tea 
years,  waa  expelled,  and  the  fort  aft  MuaycUa 
taken.     Megan  was  also  reduced,  and  its  liber^ 
proclaimed;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  lua 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athena,  where  ha  waa  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteiiea :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  **the 
Preserver**  (d  Smt^pX  an^  his  name  being  laaked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.    (Plut  Deaieir.  8 — 13 ; 
Diod.  XX.  45,  46.^      It  waa  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellua  of  Cy^ 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  deacendaDt 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Plut  Demeir.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  waa  ncalled  by  his 
fether  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cypna 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
poweriul  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy^  bf<o> 
ther,  Menelaus,  who  held  possession  of  the  'rViml. 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  h«  beaieged 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  hiasadf 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  rdief  of  his 
brother;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  hia  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fight  ensued,  in  whin, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  waa  entirely 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  brsidfs 
transports;  and  his  naval  power,  which  had  hi* 
therto  been  regarded  aa  invindbla,  waa  utteriy 
annihikted.  (&  c.  30b'.)  Menelana  inuDediatcIy 
afterwards  sunendered  hia  army  and  the  whole  «l 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  waa  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  fint  tiBM  a»> 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  aba  aft 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — ^aa  example  qvicklj 
followed  by  their  rival  monarchs.  (Diod.  xx.  47 — 
53 ;  Plut  Demeir.  16—18 ;  Pdyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7  ; 
Justin,  XV.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  op  tA 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprua.  Amcaaa  other  pri- 
soners that  had  faUen  into  hia  handa  m  tfaa  ble 
victory  vras  the  noted  courtean.  Lamia,  wbo^ 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  oi  her  yoath,  aooa 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  joong 
king.  (Plut  Demeir,  16, 19, 27;  Athen.  hr.  p.  128» 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoymeiita  ha  wm^ 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  is  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedickm 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  connaaded 
aufiered  severely  from  stonna,  and,  after 
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with  many  disMten,  both  bther  and  ton  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  73 — 76 ;  Plut. 
Dtmelr,  19.)  In  the  followinff  year  (&  c.  S05) 
DemetiiuB  determined  to  pnnish  Uie  Rhodians  for 
haring  refiued  to  aapport  his  fkther  and  himtelf 
agiunat  Ptolemy,  ana  proceeded  to  beaiefle  their 
dty  both  by  tea  and  land.  The  aiege  which  fol- 
lowed if  rendered  one  of  the  moat  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  Tigorons  and  able  re- 
iiitance  of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrins,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
aouree  and  ingenuity  in  detising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  soiname  of  Po- 
liorcetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  hugest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unafailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  huted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  &  c.  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81 — 88, 
91—100 ;  Plut.  Demdr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interren- 
tion  of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  CSas- 
sander.  Landing  at  Anlis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chalets,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  bnt  to  evar 
cuate  ail  Greece  south  of  Thermopyhie.  He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
of  803  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  bj  garrisons  lor  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  fiur 
as  Leucadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  Ot$eh,  d, 
NaokMg.  p.  511;  Thirlwairs  Grteoe^  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
if  all  Greece  (ifye/uiv  r^s  'EXAc(8ot),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  mamed  a  third  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phila  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again,  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  Si 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation;  but  nothinv  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  cunous  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hynm  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vL  p.  253). 
All  the  kws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut  Demstr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  XV.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  a  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  iu  Thessaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  force,  efl^cted  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pherae.  This  tnactifity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  fit>m  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  oonduded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsns,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  B.  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut  Ih- 
metr.  28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owinff,  fled  to  Epheeua,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Atnens :  bnt  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  r»> 
ceive  him  into  their  city,  though  they  save  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withfww  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  bnt 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemiea  soon  changed  the  fiue 
of  his  afiairs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phih.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  CHida, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  fixmi  the  hands  of 
Pleistarehus,  brother  of  Caasander ;  bnt  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Pint  Demetr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  condnsion  of  a  tieaty  between  Demetrina 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
'peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Casnnder  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  poa- 
sessions;  but  in  bl  c.  297  he  determined  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efibrts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  Bnt  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affiurs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athena, 
and  finally  of  that  dty  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (b.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F,  H,  H.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  Otaek,  d,  Nadh 
/olger^  pp.  563—569,  and  Thiriwall*s  Gneee,  viii. 
p.  5,  not)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants^  He,  however,  retained  posses 
sion  of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Pint.  Demetr,  83,  34;  Paua.  i.  25. 
§§  7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  dtr,  whidi  seemed  on  the  point  of  fiUling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
bv  the  state  of  aflhira  in  Maeedonk.  Here  ^ 
dissensiou^  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  osll  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  mppcfti ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyirhus,  who  had 
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bMv  lately  rnniUted  in  hit  kingdom  of  Epeinu. 
Pynliut  wai  the  nounest  at  hand,  and  had  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandise- 
mmC,  aniTed  with  his  anny.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  B.  &  294.  (Plut 
Demgtr,  85 — 37,  Pyrrk.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvi.  1 ;  Pans, 
i.  10.  §  1,  ix.  7.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  15A.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  rarolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
SeJeucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  Uie  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
afiairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
njrmus,  bat  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
thouffh  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhns,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  division  in  fiivour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Pint.  Demeir,  39,  40  ;  Diod.  xzi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhns  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchus  in  Aetolia;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pclla,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut  Demetr, 
41,  43,  Pyrrk,  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  r<anassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Coreyra.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  1 1.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father*B  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tareh,  he  had  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
500  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  1 5  and  l(i 


bonks  of  oars.    (Plut.  Daiutr.  43.^    But  befon 

he  was  reader  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries, 
alarmed  at  his  prepmtions,  determined  to  forestall 
him.  In  the  spnng  of  b.  a  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pvrrfaus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  DemetrioB*s  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffiaction  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  proud 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.  He  first  marched  against 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhns,  who  had  advanced  as  fisr  as  Bcnea. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macaloniana,  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  in 
di^liise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Plut  DemHr,  44,  Pyrrk,  1 1 ;  Jus- 
tin, xvi.  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less, and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  fr^equeatly 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  advenitiea,  now 
poiBoned  henelf  in  despair.  But  Demetrius  him- 
self was  &r  firom  despondinff ;  he  was  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke :  be 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  anny,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonns  to  oommaod  in 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus.  Here  he  wss 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
daughter  Ptolemais  had  been  promised  him  in 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnised.  Deroetrius 
at  fint  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  advance 
of  Agathocles  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  tnrew  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  |Movinees 
of  Seleuctts.  But  his  troops  refused  to  foUow  him. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  various 
negotiations  with  Seleucns,  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  fiuoine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  tnopa 
and  even  by  his  most  fiuthfiil  friends,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucns.  (b.  c  286.)  That  king  appean  to  have 
been  at  fii^t  disposed  to  treat  him  with  honour, 
but  took  ahirm  at  his  popdarity  with  the  anny, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Chefso- 
nesus.  Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  in 
the  adjobing  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  ixn 
been  harshly  treated.,  Seleucns  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to.put 
him  to  death ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrius 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  without  restraint  to  the  nleasures  of  the  table, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fioal.  Hia 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  blc283.  (Plat. 
Demetr,  45—52 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9 ;  Diod.  xxi  Kxc 
Vales,  p.  562.)  His  remains  were  sent  by  Sdeoma 
with  all  due  honoun  to  his  son  Antigonua,  who 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  taty 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plut.  i>aiu&,  5S.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrias  wai 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age: 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resonite. 
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dvlng  pnHnptitnde  in  the  eieculiou  of  hii  Khsme*, 
he  liu  perlupi  neiir  been  wrpaHsd;  but  pm- 
perity  alw»ji  proTed  &UJ  to  him,  ind  ha  con- 
■tanlJir  loflt  bj  hii  Iuxdtj  and  TolnptuDonieu  tho 
adnuitugn  that  h<  had  gained  bj  the  vigour  luiit 
■ilWily  which  adTeiwlj  nerer  fiuled  to  all  forth. 

af  ixpid  and  itrikinE  TiciuitndM  of  laitune.  It 
ha*  been  ieen  that  he  vaa  guilty  of  aomo  gnat 
cninei,  though  on  the  whole  be  can  be  chained 
perhapt  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  hi>  contempo- 
lariei ;  and  he  ibewed  in  aeTcnl  initazuea  a  degim 


beaetting  lia 

m  temporary  mo- 


Pliilarch,  he  nupuaed  all  t 

narchi.    Beiidea  lAmia  and 

he  wu  rwilarly  married  to  foar  nirea,  Phila, 

Kurrdice,  Deldanieia,  and  Plolemaii,  bv  whom  be 

lefl'four  Boni.      The  eldeat  of  these,' Anligonul 

QonaCaa,  cTcnlually  nieceeded  bim  on  the  inrone 

of  Macedonia. 

AMording  to  Plutanh,  Demetrini  wa>  remark- 
■hte  for  hi>  beanty  and  dignity  of  conntenance,  a 
remark  fully  home  out  by  hii  portrait  aa  it  appean 
npon  hi*  coini,  one  of  which  ii  nnneied.     On  thi> 


Of  hia  children  two  bore  the  tame  name  : — 

1.  Demetriua,  )umamed  the  Handaome  (J 
n\((i),  whom  be  had  by  Ftolemaii,  daughter 
of  Ptotuny  Soler,  and  who  wai  conaeqnently 
bnlher  of  Anligonn*  Oonataa.  He  wai  fint  mar- 
ried Co  Olympiaa  of  T-*ti—h^  by  whom  be  liad  a  aon 
Antigonna,  sumanied  Doaon,  who  afterwardi  boc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Uacedonia.  (Eaaeb.  Ann. 
L  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Maga*.  king 
of  Cyrene,  hii  widow,  Aninoe,  withing  to  obtain 
■npport  Bgainit  Ptolemy,  tent  to  Macedonia  to 
oiler  the  band  of  her  danghter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrtne,  to  Demetriua,  who 
readily  embraced  the  oiler,  repured  immedintely  to 
Cyrene,  and  eiiabliihed  hii  power  there  without 
oppoiition.  How  long  he  eontinoed  to  hold  it  we 
know  not!  but  he  it  aaid  to  haie  giren  general 
oBencc  by  hia  haughty  and  unpopular  numnen,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercoune  with  hia  mother- 
in-hiw,  Aninoe.  Tbit  wa>  deeply  reaeoted  by 
the  yoong  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
aiBMinnted  in  her  mother'i  nrma  (Juitin,  iivL 
3 ;  EuKb.  Ann.  i.  m-  lA?,  166  ;  Niebnhr'l  Sitae, 
Sdri/len.  p.  229 ;  Droyien,  HiUaiism.  ii.  p.  292, 
Ac)  According  to  a  probable  conjeclare  of  Dray- 
aen*i  (iL  p.  215},  it  niuR  have  been  Ihii  Denw 
triui,  and  not,  ai  itated  by  Juitin  (ml  2),  the 
aon  of  Antigonui  Oonalai,  who  defeated  Alexander 
»f  F.peinu  when  beimaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Dunetriui,  aumamed  the  Thin  (4  Aemi}, 
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I  he  had  by  an  IHyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
ng  ii   known    but  bii  name   mentioned    by 
Plularth.   (Plut.  ihFMfr.  63.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aiw«)Tpiot)ir.,  king  of  Macb. 
IWNU,  wai  the  len  of  Antigonni  Gonalaa,  sod 
incceeded  hia  btlier  in  b.  c  239.  AicordiiiK  t« 
Juitin  (iitL  2),  hs  had  diitingmihed  hItDKlf  ai 
early  ai  B.C266  or  266,  by  (be  defeat  of  Aleian- 
der  of  Epeinu,  who  had  iniaded  the  territoriea  of 
'lii  bcher :  but  thii  italenient  ia  jnttly  rejected  by 
DroyKD  {HtUaiiimtt,  iL  p.  SU)  and  Niebuhr 
[Klan  Scirift.  p.  228]  on  accoBt  of  bi>  extreme 
youth,  ai  he  could  not  at  thii  lime  han  been 
aboie  IwelTe  yean  old.  (See,  bowarer,  Euieb. 
Lp.  160;  Thirl«Bl]'t6reseimoLiiiL|i.90.} 
Of  the  cTenta  of  hia  reign,  which  lailed  ten  year*, 
!.  2X9-229  (Polyb.  u.  U  ;  Droywn,  il  p.  400, 
,),  onr  knowledge  ii  to  imperfect,  that  Tery  op- 
poute  o|nnioiu  haie  been  formed  cooceniinf  hn 
character  and  abilitiei.  He  foUoved  up  th» 
policy  of  hn  father  Antigonua,  by  cultivating 
Triondl^  r^tiona  with  the  lyranti  of  the  difierent 
nti«  m  the  Peloponneae,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
Achaean  league  ^Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  lame  time 
that  be  engaged  m  vu  with  the  Aetoliaoe,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  wiib 
the  Aebaeanl.  We  know  nothing  of  the  detaila 
of  thii  war,  which  leenii  to  have  uriMn  for  the 
poiaeauon  of  Acamanis ;  but  though  Demetriua 
appean  to  bare  obtained  lame  loceeuea,  the  Aet4^ 
liana  on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  hii  reign. 
He  ffaa  auitled  in  it  by  the  Docotisni,  and  at  one 
time  alao  by  Amn,  king  of  lUyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  II.  A ;  Schoni,  GadL  GnaAaJaadi,  p.  BS  ; 
Droyien,  ii.  p.  410;  Thirlwall'a  Greax,  Tiii.  pp. 
118—126.)  We  iMim  alio  that  he  lofiered  a 
gnat  defeat  fnm  the  Daidnniani,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north.weatem  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
il  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  hi#  reign  we 
are  to  nfer  Ibii  event.  ( Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
ixviii. ;  Liv.  iixL  28,)  Il  wai  ptobably  lowaida 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Oiympiae,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirui,  in  order  to  lecon  hll 
support,  gave  him  in  murriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Juitin.  nviii.  t),  notwitbttandiog  which  he  ap- 
peuia  to  have  taken  no  itepi  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympiaa  and  her  two  aona. 
lemctrini  had  previouily  Ijeen  married  to  Stralo- 
ice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  ijuitled 
im  in  diiguit  on  hia  lecnnd  marriage  with  Phthia, 
nd  mired  to  Syria.  (Jmtin,  (,  c. ;  Euieb.  Ann. 
p.  164;  Joieph.  o.  Apim.  i.  22;  NJebuhrl 
ritiu  Sdr^leH,  p.  2fii.)  [  E.  H.  R] 


DEMRTRJUS  (ATi^ifvpa,),  »  Greek  of  the 
iiland  of  Phauib  in  the  Adriatic.  He  waa  in  the 
•ervice  of  the  lliyriani  at  the  time  that  war  finl 
broke  out  between  tliem  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyrs  for  the  Illyrtan  queen  TeDlai  but  trench' 
erouily  lurrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  cousuli  ia 

.11  tk.:.  ...i_ 1  opei»tion«.    (Pijyb.  iL  11.) 

warded,  aAar  (he  defeat  and 


all  their  ei 
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•obmiMioii  of  TeuU,  with  a  great  part  of  htr  do- 
niniona,  though  the  Romane  •eom  never  to  hare 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  I.  0. ;  Appian, 
lUyr.  c  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  allianoe 
with  Antigonue  Doton,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
aasieted  him  in  the  war  againat  Cleomenee.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iiL  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thua  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Homans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  fiuth,  he  ventured  on  many 
acta  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  AemUius  Paullos 
over  to  lUyria  (b.  c  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
li^r.  8 ;  Zonar.  viii  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
pnnce  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Li v.  zni.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  deteimined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
V.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  zxiz.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  charKter,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  be  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sadden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Poly  bios  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  fiuth  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
fil  11,  13,  U.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ai]^ifrp«of),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wile,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  zzjdx.  63.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  on  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamminns 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  n.  a  198.  (Liv. 
xxziiL  13,  30,  xzziv.  52 ;  Polyb.  zviiL  22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  hononiably  restored  to  his 
fikther,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
fitvour  oi  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
AntiochuL  (Liv.  xxzvi  35;  Polyb.  zx.  13; 
Zonar.  iz.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  deUy,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  &vour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  fiivourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
RoBBans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  conifidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  theuL  (Liv. 
zxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  zxiiL  14,  zziv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xzzii.  2.)  But  the  fiivour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtleM  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  ezcitinff  asainst  him  the 
jealousy  of  PhUip,  and  in  a  still  hiffher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  fiither*s  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.     Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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effect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigoes ;  and  having  hM. 
in  accomplishing  this  by  aoensing  him  fidsely  of  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didaa,  one  ol 
Philip^  ffeneials,  to  accuse  Demetrius  of  holding 
treasonable  eorreapondence  with  die  Romans,  and 
of  intendii^  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  leCtett 
pretending  to  be  from  Flaminiaua,  appeared  to  con- 
firm the  charge ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  consign 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  be  waa 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  hia 
father^s  order.  (Liv.  zzziz.  53,  zL  4—15,  20-* 
24 ;  Polyb.  zziv.  7,  8 ;  Justin,  zzziL  2 ;  Zonar. 
iz.  22.)  Demetrius  was  in  his  26th  year  aft  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  be  is  represented  by  Livy  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  youag  man ;  hot  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altogether  ss 
innocent  as  he  rapears  in  that  author's  eloquent 
narrative.  (See  Niebnhr's  Leet.  oa  Romam  Hk- 
tory^  voL  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmita.  [K  H.  &] 
DEME'TRIUS  POLIORCE'T£&      [Dbm» 

TUUS  I.,  fOHQ  OP  MACBOOliyA.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (^iiijefrrptos)  I.,  king  of  Srsis, 
sumamed  Sotbb  (Iwr^p),  was  the  son  of  Selencas 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochns  the 
Great  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  frther  as  a  hostage,  and  lemaiaed 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiorhns 
Epiphanes.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybiua.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  Uberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  his  fitvoor ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysiaa  wei«  seised 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
zzzi.  12,  19—23 ;  Appian,  Sgr.  46,  47 ;  Jnstia, 
zzziv.  3 ;  Liv.  JSJptL  zlvi  ;  EusebL  Arm.  p.  1S6, 
foL  edit;  1  Maoc  vii. ;  Zonar.  iz.  25.)  As  soon 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metrius inmiediatdy  sought  to  conciliate  the  fiivov 
of  the  Romans  by  •*»'<«ng  them  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surxendaing  to  than  Lep- 
tines,  who  in  the  precediiw  reign  had  aasaasinated 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octavius.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procurins  his  recognition  as  kiqg,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  rq;n]ate  aft 
his  pleasure  the  affiurs  of  the  East,  and  ezpeUsd 
Hexadeides  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrra  he  had 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  whidh  senriea 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  zzziL  4,  6 ;  Diod.  Ezc  Lcf. 
zzzi. ;  Appian,  Syr,  47.)  His  measures  against 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  arms 
again  under  Judas  Maccabaeos,  who  defeated  Ni- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  condnded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  dedared 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbi^e  Demo* 
trius  to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  Atd.  zii  10; 
1  Maoo,  viL  viiL)  He  further  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  ezpelHng  Ariaiathes  fitmi  Cap> 
padoda,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  hia 
own  :  Uie  Roman  senate  espoused  the  caaas  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediatdy  restored  him.  (Polvb. 
zzzii.  20;  Appian,  4^.  47;  Liv.  J^bsL  zlviL; 
Justin,  zzzv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  on  aO 
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rfdai  bj  cBBnIa*,  Iiia  own  MibiMU  mt  Antincli 
mm  complMcl;  atinsUd  famx  him  In  fait  lozuy 
ud  htempennc*.  In  thk  Mat*  of  tbiRm  H«n- 
cl*ide*i  wiiora  ba  bid  uptllcd  tnm  BabfloD,  Ht 
n  igiiBit  him  tn  impoMsr  of  ths  unw  of  Bila*, 
wba  took  tha  t)tl«  of  Alciudn,  uid  ptetendcd  to 
bo  tba  Km  of  Antiocbu  Gpipbane*.  Tbi*  compe- 
tilor  mppniB  to  ban  boon  *t  lint  nmoneHfnl ; 
bnt,  bOTing  obMiMd  tbo  pomrfnt  pcolictiDn  of 
Bomo,  he  wu  uipportod  alio  wilb  Urgi  (orcn  by 
Altnlut,  king  of  PergtmuL  Anuubio>  kini  of 
CappuJocia.  and  Ptal«nr  Philometor.  u  well  u 
bj  the  Jflwi  nnder  Jonuhan  Maaabnont.     Dnne- 

nid  to  bate  diiplnyed  the  ntnuat  penonaJ  Talonr, 
bnt  wu  ultimately  dstealid  and  ilaia.  (Polyb. 
niiii.  K,  IS;  Appian,  ^.  67  i  Diodor.  Exe. 
Vain,  iiiiii.i  Jmiin,  xxxt.  1 ;  Joaopb.  AhI.  riiL 
3;  1  Max.  t.;  Eiuab.  Ana.  p.  168.)  Dcma- 
irini  di«d  in  tha  jiar  ■.  c  ISO,  faaiing  nignad 
bctvnn  elarm  and  twelTo  yeara.  (Clinton,  F.  M. 
iii.  P.S2S;  Poljb.  ill  S.)  Ha  laft  two  H>na,  De- 
ncmna,  tamainod  Niottor,  and  Antiodiin,  called 
Sideta,  botb  of  vboin  nbaaqaently  aieandad  tha 
throoa.  [E.  H.  K] 
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DEMETTIIUS  (Aih«J™oi)  II,  king  of  8™*. 
anmamcd  NicaToa  {Nuidnifi),  waa  ttaa  aon  of 
Dematrina  Boter.  Me  had  been  aent  bj  bii  father 
fbr  aafetj  to  Cnidni,  «b«a  Alaiandar  Bala*  is- 
Tided  Syria,  and  thni  aacaped  CtUing  into  tha 
banda  of  tluit  aaarpeT.  ACtar  the  death  of  hi* 
bthar  ha  conluiaMl  in  aiile  for  aoma  yian ;  bnt 
tba  Tidoni  and  feabla  cbaiaetei  of  Balat  baling 
rendend  him  genecaUy  odioui  to  bia  ubjaeta,  I^ 
DKtfina  datennined  to  attempt  the  racoverj  of  hii 
kingdom,  and  aaaembled  a  body  of  mercenaria 
from  Crete,  with  wbieb  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  B.  c 
U8  or  147.  Ptolemy  PhilonHtor,  who  waa  at 
tha  lima  in  the  aontbem  proiincei  of  Sfri*  with 
an  umy,  immedtalelj  declarad  in  hit  bmnr,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  hia  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  preriooaly  marriad  to  tha  naorper  fialai, 
fbr  bit  wife.  Wilb  theii  combined  fiircH  they 
look  poataaaion  of  Anliocb,  and  Alexander,  who 
bad  retired  to  Cilieia,  having  rstnined  to  attack 
tfaem,  wu  totally  defeated  at  the  rif  cr  Oanoptuaa. 
Ptolony  died  of  the  biJDriea  teceiTcd  in  tha 
battle,  and  Baku,  baTing  Bed  for  nfnga  to 
Abaa  in  Aralna,  wat  murdend  by  bia  followers 
(Jnttin.  xxiT.  3 ;  Lir,  B^.  liL  ;  Died.  Eio. 
Photil,  luii.;   Appian,  jjp-.  67;    Joteph.  Aid. 


minda  of  hit  anbjwtt,  at  the  ■ 
attiasged  tha  aoldiar;  by  di 
•nept  a  body  of  Cretan  B 
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tat  up  Andocbna,  tba  in&ot  aon  of  AlaiEudaf 
naUa,  u  a  pretandar  apinat  him.  tzf^aa  eb- 
Cained  tha  poverfol  tuppoit  of  Janathin  Macc» 
baena,  and  anecaedad  in  attablithing  hi*  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Snia,  and  eran  in  nukii^ 
bimteU  maalar  <^  Antio^.  DMii*triD%  wbathar 
deqiaiiing  of  ncoreiing  the**  pMninoe*,  or  daaii^ 
ona  of  ccfieeting  larger ferc«*  tamable  hha  tod* 
BO,  retired  to  Selaona  and  Babyloii,  and  froa 
thanca  wu  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  againit 
tha  Parthiani,  in  which,  after  latisu  tucceitea,  h* 
wu  defeated  by  ttratagem,  hit  whole  anny  d» 
■Uuyed,  and  he  bimielf  taken  pcitoner,  B.  c  138. 
(Juitin,  kxitI.  1,  niriii.  9  \  Lii.  EpiL  iiL  ;  Ap- 
pian, Sgr.  G7 1  Joaepb.  AaL  xiii.  fi ;  1  Mane  xi. 
aiT.J 

Accoiding  to  Appian  and  Joatiu  it  wonld  appaai 
that  lb*  rOTolt  of  Try-on  did  not  take  placa  tiD 
attar  tfas  c^ttirity  of  Demetriua,  bnt  tha  In* 
aeqaenca  of  arent*  ia  nndonbledlytbat  giran  in  tba 
book  of  the  Haccabsea.  He  waa,  howeier,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  kii^  Mithiidatet  (Anace* 
VI.),  who  tbongb  be  aant  him  into  Hyrotnia* 
allowed  him  to  liie  then  in  renl  iplendoDr,  and 
■Ten  gaia  him  hit  dan^ter  Rhodogune  in  niar- 
ritge.  After  the  death  of  Milhridilea  he  made 
,  bnt  notwithatoodiDg 

Anlioehu  Sidetaa,  haring  oierlhnwn  tba  nanipa 
Trrphon  and  firmly  etlablithad  himtclt  on  th* 
thrini*,  enga^  in  war  with  Paitlkia,  iit  conta- 
qnenee  of  which  Phraatat  bconght  forarard  Deima- 

triot,  and  tent  him  into  Syria  to  openla  a  diieraion 
agalnit  hia  brother.  Thit  toeeeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anlieipal«d,  and  Anliaehni 
hiTing  Men  in  battle,  I^metrina  wu  able  to  ra- 
ectabliih  bimaelf  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  afiar  a 
captirity  of  tan  yean,  and  to  maintain  bimialf  llur* 
in  ^ita  of  Phraalet,  B.  c  1S6.     (Joatin,  xufiii. 

8,  I0(  Euteb.  Aim.  p.  I67i  Jeaeph.  AtH.  liiL  B. 
§  i.)  Ba  aran  deemed  bimaelf  itrong  enongh  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  ^nat  Egypt,  but  wa* 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  genera]  diuOection 
both  of  hi*  eoldian  and  lubjecta.  Ptolemy  PhyKon 
took  adrantage  of  tfai*  to  aet  up  againtt  him  th* 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  wat  de- 
feated and  oonipelled  to  %.  Hia  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  fotgiyo  him  hti  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthis,  lefoaed  toafford  him  refaga 
at  PtolEmals  and  he  Bed  to  Tyie,  where  he  waa 
aitauinated  while  andeaTouring  to  make  hit  eacap* 
by  tea,  B.C  12i.  (Jiutin,  xixix.  1 ;  Joaepb. ,4 aJ-ini. 

9.  I  3.  Euteb.  Aim.  p.  168;  Clinton.  K  i/.  iiL  f^ 
333-£.)  Aoconling  to  Appian  (^.  6S)  and  Liej 
(^>ir.li.),hawMp«ltod«lhbyhiawi{aCleo|iatr>. 
Ha  left  two  Boni,  Seleucoa,  who  wu  atiatiinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochua,  aumanwd 
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OiypQf.  Demetriiit  II.  bean  on  his  ooinii,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  thoae  of  Theot 
Philadelphui.  From  the  datee  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  strock  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ae- 
eords  also  with  the  difference  in  tlie  style  of  the 
portrait:  those  struck  prerious  to  his  captiyity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  bead,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fiwhion. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  229-4)1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS(Ai}M4rp(of)III.,  king  of  Syria, 
Bumamed  Eucabrus,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Orypua,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiocbus  Orypns,  Demetrius  was  set  np  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochns  Euaebet,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  $4.)  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan> 
naeus;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  ftdlow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Arsr 
bians  and  Parthians,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Alithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (ArMiees  IX.},  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign ;  they  bear  dates  frcmi  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleuddae,  t.  e.  b.  c.  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Eucaenis  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  others  again  Philometor  Eueigetes  Callini- 
cus.     (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)  [E.  H.  B.} 


COIN  or   DBMBTRIUS  Ul. 

DEME'TRIUS  ( Aijftijrpws ),  litenury.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  {BibL  Or.  xi.  p.418,&c.), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertins.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au* 
thors,  and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  Adramyttium,  sumamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidas,  i.v.  Anfii^ptos;  Diog.  Laert  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
■nd  lir«d  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, when  he  belonged  to  the  criticd  school  of 
Aristarehtts.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
tlie  following  works:  1.  'E^ifyifcris  clf  "O^qpor, 
wbkh  is  often  referred  to.  (Said.  l.  e. ;  Eudoc  p. 
132;  Schol.  VrntU  ad IL  i.  424,  iii.  18,  vi.  437 ; 
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VillaiBon,  PnUff.  ad  ApoOtm.  Las.  p.  27.)  1 
*E$iiynra  elf  *Hovo8or.  (SaidM.)  3.  *Enpsib. 
yo6futpa  or  *ErvitJokarfla,  ( Atfaeo.  ii.  p.  54,  £.  |l 
64.)  4.  n^Tiif'AAc|a>«peMrawAlKv«iL(A]keE. 
ix.  p.  898.)  5.  'Arrucal  yXm^tnn,  of  whk^  a&v 
fraginents  are  still  extant.  (Sch<^  ad  ArigbfL  Jc 
1568,  Ban.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1237.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  tmninating  in  fu,  (Sm^) 

2.  Of  Alxxamdria,  a  Cynk  phikaopber,  aai 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotus.  (Diog.  Laext.  v.  S5.) 

3.  Of  Albxandria,  a  Peripatetie  pbilnsiybt^ 
(Diog.  Laert  T.  84.)  Then  is  a  wntk  extthkd  n» 
^p/Aifreias,  which  luu  come  dawn  to  va  ante  :b 
name  of  Demetrius  Phaleieas,  wbidi  however,  ^ 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  his  piodoaion :  wxisea 
of  a  later  sp  (see  e.^.  H  76,  231,  246,  308)  « 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  aad  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  M«t 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  aaciibe  it  to  car 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  It  n  writtsB  v^ 
considerable  taste,  and  with 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  source  of 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  tiie  work  a 
the  production  of  our  Donetrhia,  who  is 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (Wx**** 
Diog.  Laert  L  c),  it  must  bave  been 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  was  first 
Aldus*s  Rketores  Graeoi,  i.  p.  573,  &c 
modem  editions  were  made  by  J.  O. 
Altenbuig,  1779,  8vo.,  and  Fr.  Ocfller.  Lips.  IC3:. 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Wab's  S^ 
tor,  Graec  voL  ix.  init,  who  baa  prefixed  vaW^ 
prol^omena. 

4.  Of  AspBNDua,  a  Peripatetic  pfailoaophav  s^ 
a  disciple  of  ApoUonins  of  SolL  (Dio|g.  Leer 

5.  Of  BiTHYNiA.    See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historxan, 
author  of  two  works  (Di(^.  La&t  t.  8S]k  the  «t 
containing  an  account  of  the  migratioii  of  tfae<^Bi 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  dt 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiia  and  A^ 
ochiis  Soter,  and  of  their  adminittratioii  of  lib;^ 
From  the  contents  of  these  wwka  we  may  isic. 
with  some  probability,  that  DemetiTOs  Uv«d  ether 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kia^ 
under  whom  the  migration  of  tlM  Qania  took  pisA. 
in  a  c.  279.  (Schmidt,  d«  FotUiim  VMermk  » 
enammd,  Eatped.  GaUcrmm^  p.  14^  &c) 

7.  Of  BTZANTiuii,  a  Peripatetic  j^bSkoKf^&s 
(Di(^.  Laert  y.  83),  who  is  probahly  the  wbx  u 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  bdoved  si&d 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is 
called  vcpc  srotirrwr,  and  sometimes  v-i^ 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  foonh  beck 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeoa  (z.  pw  452,  cacap. 
xit.  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  This  ia  the  only  wok 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  bat,  besides  serai 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  disoavsed  it 
Hercuknenm  fragments  of  two  other  wodEa,  via. 
wpl  ramv  wfifrifiiwrmv  Slorrair,  and  v^  tb 
noAuaiyov  dv^as.  (  Votmrn.  Heradam.  i.  pi.  1^ 
&c.,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  fortfaer  not  imposmhie  thst 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  aa  the  o»e  wka 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  frosa  uaiiimiriaf 
suicide.  (Pint  Cb<.  Afta.  65.) 

8.  Sumamed  CAJLLATiANua.  [CAiXATiAirc&>) 

9.  GhoMATIANUS.      [CU0MJLTIAl<t>8.j 

10.  CHHTS0LORA&      [CHBTaOUNtAB.] 

1 1.  Sumamed  Cbvtras,  a  Cynic  philoaopher  u 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  CoDstantiQ%  wlMt«  •■»> 
pccting  him  guilty  of  forbidden 
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him  to  bo  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  him  u  a  tme  philosopher,  and  was  after* 
wards  set  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  {OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian,  Marc  L  e.) 

12.  Of  Cnidub,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
Inferred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonios  Rhodius 
(L  1165). 

13.  Comic  Post.    See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Cydonius,  which  surname  was 
nobably  derived  from  his  Hving  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
o^mri)  in  Crete  (Cantacuz.  ir.  16,  89),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(Volaterran.  Comment.  Urb,  xv. ;  Allatias,  d»  Oon- 
$muu,  p.  856.)  He  fionrifihed  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  A.  D  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  JS^isUea  addreftsed 
to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin^s  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Oregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fol.  2.  Monodia^  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  feUen  at  Thessalo- 
nica during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius^s  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1586, 
foL  p.  385,  &C.  3.  2tfjuSovAcvrtfr((t,  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Oreeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius^s  Audar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1221, 
&c.  4.  On  CcUlipoiia^  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Oreeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Murat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
befisius,  Aueiar,  Nov.  iL  p.  1284,  Sec  5.  UtfA  rov 
KaTatl>povuy  r6v  Savcir6v,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seller,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisins,  LecL  Aniiq.  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  &c.,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Pakuna,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Opuacula  Aurea 
Thaol.  Or.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Oave*9 
ffiator,  LU,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c ;  Cave,  voL  I  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1688  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr,  xL  p.  398,  &c) 

15.  Of  Cybknb,  sumamed  Stamnus  {'XtA/xvos)^ 
whom  Diogenes  Lalirtius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  fixrther  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaob,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Tbrasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  88.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzicua,  and  sumamed 
Syncsllus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joaxmet  Scy- 
litza  and  Oeorgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatzitzarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
{Audarwm  Nov,  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leunclavius. 
(t/w  Oraeoo'Rom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  hit 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  uie  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  uid  Milan.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr,  xi  p.  414.) 

1 8.  An  SFic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  stiU  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  («.  v.  ^ov£) 
without  the  author*s  name. 

19.  An  Epicurkan  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hypoth,  %  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  itoiKiKorypdi^s  dti^- 
dptnroSf  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  «.  V.  TupoyyW.) 

21.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  Fotn^ciros,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammariant  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Schol.  Venei,  ad  Horn,  IL  viiL  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  Od,  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jbws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieron3rm.  CatcU, 
IlL  Script  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  MAONBfliA,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  AIL 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero*s  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  ir«pl 
6iiuovoiai^  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Hcpl  Sfiuyiftmy  rroafTuv  koX 
(TvrYpapiMf;  Diog.  Laert  L  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  V.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viiL  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut  ViL  X  OraL 
pp.  844,  bn  847,  a.,  Demosth,  15,  27,  28,  80 ; 
Harpocrat  #.  v.  'I(reuof,  and  many  other  passages ; 
A  then.  xiii.  p.  611;  Dionys.  Deinarck.  1.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
off  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Sumamed  MoscHUS,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumentum  to  the  AiOtiro, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.   (Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odbssa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  ( Steph.  Byz.  # .  v,  XiSyiaaSs, ) 

28.  Phalbrbus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
ms,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  c.  345.     He  was  the  son  of  Phanostnitus,  m 
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Mm  without  nink  or  praperty  (I^pK*  Laert  ▼.  75 ; 
AeluB,  V,H.  zU.  43};  bat  notwithfttanding  thii, 
he  rote  to  the  bighast  hononni  at  Athens  tlurough 
his  great  natural  powen  and  hia  peneTeranoe.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
ill  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic caxeer  about  b.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman,  Casaander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  B.n.  817,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  bead  of  the 
administration  of  Athens,  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  360 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Ijaert  L  c. ; 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Com.  Nep.  Miitiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  ^^Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguerc  jam  et  jaoentem  snstentavit.** 
{De  Re  PiibL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(  A  then.  vL  p.  272,  xii.  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  V,H.ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mi»> 
take  for  Demetrius  Phalereua ;  Polyb.  xiL  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  b.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight  (Plut.  Demet  8 ;  Dionys.  DtinardL  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  neariy 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut  Demeir,  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  yean 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  H,  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  maiiuy  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  ovm  country.  (Plut  deEaeiL  p.  602,  £)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Danetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
his  £sther  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  78 ;  Cic  pro  Bar 
Ur,  Post.  9.)  His  death  appean  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  b.  c.  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  Brut  8 ; 
QuintiL  z.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 

Kssess  the  sublimity  which  cluu«cterixes  those  of 
»mosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  BruL  9,  82, 
ds  Oral.  ii.  23,  OraL  27;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successon.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
^^gypt  (Cie.  dePm.y.9)^  embraced  subjecto  of  the 
most  varied  kin^s,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diograes  LaVrtins  (▼.  80,  Ac)  ikswi  thstkvii 
a  man  of  the  most  extennve  acqniRSMBtn  Thw 
works,  which  were  partly  histoncsl,  fsitlj  yXA- 
eal,  partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetiail,  hn 
all  perished.    The  work  on  elocotaon  (wV  ^ 
vc/of )  which  has  come  down  unldsc  lus  wsSt  ii 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  toj^ti tb* 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  8b]  It  ii  wai 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  VsticBn  pliisfn* 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  PhikRSi. 
For  a  Ust  of  his  works  see  Diqgenes  LsSrtifls,  vlio 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)    Hu&cniy 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  vrste,  &r  U 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  snd  ooti 
mere  achobur  of  the  closet ;  whatever  he  ksnei  v 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  buoBeM  of  lifei 
of  which  the  following  &cts  are  illostnuioDi.  1^ 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  &Uen  into  &■ 
use  at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  gnst 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  sfford  the 
people  less  costly  and  yet  inteUectosI  imuaM&tt 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poeou  to  be  » 
cited  on  the  stage  by  riiapsodista.  (AkfaeB.ziv. 
p.  620 :   Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)    It  is  ito 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  inflneooe  vi^ 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Aki- 
andria,  and  that  he  thus  hiid  the  fixmdatioaflftkfi 
library  which  waa  fiinned  under  Ptoknj  P^ 
delphus.    There  is,  however,  no  reason  vhuenr 
for  calling  him  the  fint  in  the  series  of  Ufanrita 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  then  is  for  (Ik  V- 
lief  that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  trsaskliis" 
the  Septuagint    A  life  of  Demetrius  Phskfia 
was  written  by  Asdepiadaa  (Athen.  xiil  p>  &^/* 
but  it  is  lost    Among  the  modem  works  vps 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  i/t^w"* 
ds  PAead,  dea  IntdipL  voL  TiiL  p.  157,  &<•:  ^' 
Dohm,  thViiatt  Bebut  DemetrU  PkArm,  Kid 
1825,  4to. ;  Parthey,  Dot  Alexamdr.  Mneam,!^ 
35,  &c.,  38,  Ae.,  71  ;   RitacU,  JMs  .ilsiaadL  3^ 
/tbO.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  ia  ^ 
reign  of  Ptolemv  Dionysus,  lUiout  bl  c.  85.  (IwA 
de  Calunm.  16.)  He  waa  oppoaed  to  the  ex8» 
vagant  luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  sad  «» 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  sot  sfpssD&f  a 
woman^s  dress  at  the  Dionyaia.  He  via  p^v*^ 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  dxiok  a  qnaotitt « 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman^s  dothi*.  Be  »  ^ 
bably  the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  hvM 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (viii  25), 
founds  with  Demetrius  Phalereua. 

30.  Sumamed  PuoiL,  a  Greek  _ 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  w^  SioAscw 
(EtymoL  Magn.  t.  v.  fuiAs4),  and  oecns  i^^ 
have  written  on  Homer.     (ApoUon.  Soph.  «•■• 
iircf6pi*yos,) 

31.  Of  SAGALAsaua,  the  author  of  a  vsKko- 
titled  UapBotntcucd.  (Lucian,  i(s  iE/isL  Cbmaerik  Si) 

32.  Of  Salamis,  wrote  a  woric  on  the  iskad  d 
Cyprus*   (Staph.  Bys.  a. «.  Kopvaoia^) 

33.  Of  ScBFfiis,  waa  a  Greek  gt»Miiiif'.M  d 
the  time  of  Aristaichua  and  Cxmtea.   (Stabu  ss. 
p.  609.)    He  waa  a  man  of  good  &i^j  as^  e 
acute  philolqger.    (Diog.  l^gSt,  ▼.  84.)     He  «« 
the  author  of  a  very  ezt^viva   'woik  whi^  • 
very  often  referred  to^  and  bore  tba  ^ike  "Cpn^ 
3M(ico<r/tof.     It  oonsiated  of  at    least  twesty-bi 
books.  (Strsb.  xiii.  p.  603  and 
pp.  80, 91  i  Steph.  Bys.  s.  o.  34Ajupft«w.>    Tt: 
work  was  an  hiatocisil  and  g^oBiafilikiil 
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ttfy  on  that  part  of  the  Mcond  book  of  the  Hiad 
io  which  the  roroei  of  the  Trojane  ai«  enamentad. 
(Comp.  Harpocmfci  «.  wk  *A8pd<rr€iflv,  di^pTivKlSai ; 
8choL  ad  ApaUorn.  HkotL  I  1 12S,  1 165.)  He  is 
■omctimei  aimply  called  the  Scepeian  (Strabb  iz. 
pp.  438,  439,  z.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
•ometimes  umply  Dexnetritu.  (Stiab.  adi.  pp.551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passaoes  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  ccilected  by  Westennann  on 
Vossias,  D»  Hid,  Graec  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncei^ 
tain  date.    (Diog.  Laert.  ▼.  84.) 

35.  Of  SuNiUM,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toacar.  27*  adv. 
ludod,  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
Ipreat  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
(Philostr.  Fit.  ApUl.  iv.  25.)  His  life  faUs  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligulai  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  viL 
1,  8;  Suet.  Veapas.  13;  Dion  Casa.  Ixvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Aim,  xvL  34,  HiaL  iv.  40 ;  Ludan,  ds  Sal- 
iaL6B.) 

36.  Syncbllus.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Sy&un,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  b.  a  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic.  Brio,  91.) 

38.  Of  TARSua,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  v.  85.)  The  name  Tapai- 
k6s^  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr,  Poee,  p.  153,  &c.  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch  *s  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,^  where 
be  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius  (f.  o.  Aii/iTfrpios) ;  he  may  be  the  lame  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  {ad  Herat  Sat.  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  BpafuvrourotSs,  «.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fisbularum.^  Hoiace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  {de  HoraL  ObtrecL  p.  283,  &c.)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
iDSun  franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troxzbnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (L  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  aocord- 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laartias  (viii.  74),  wrote  agamal 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  ef  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  nsp 
tive  places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognised.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Pamphyliaca.^  (Tsets. 
ad  Lyoopk.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  ^  Argo- 
lica*"  (Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ircfi)  rAv  icar*  Afymr- 
rov,  (Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  («.  v.  "IoiMIm), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Donocritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.J 

DEMETRIUS  (AifMih-ptof),  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrios  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  I^'rtius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85^  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Donetrius  of  Taxsnu,  a  satyric  poet  [lee 
above.  No.  38],  and  another  Donetrius,  an  iambic 

K»t,  whom  he  calls  wurpAr  di^p.    The  epigrams  of 
metrius  are  very  indifferent.  '   [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( AifAo^rpios ),  an  Athenian 
COMIC  PORT  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Lafirt. 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
aboat  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (n.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Selencus  and  Agathodes.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  yean  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetiii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  <»medy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
SiireAfa  or  SuccAol,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
iiL  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  {N,  A,  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
s.  «.  '£ftin(povt),  and  Uie  Etymologicon  Magnum 
«.  V.  "^xfiripoi).  Other  quotations,  without  tho 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeua 
{FlarUeg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  firam  the 
'ApsovoytViff  ( Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton^  opinion,  after  299  r.  a  (Clinton, 
P,  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Oraec  i, 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876^878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.) 

DEMETRIUS  (Anftifrptos),  the  name  of  save- 
ral  ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  eavf  to  di»> 
tinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  A|iainea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therdbra  lived  pro* 
bably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  &  He 
is  fraquently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  **AUalemt^  {De  JIfoM.  AeuL  ill  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morh.  Ckron,  il  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  **  Apametu^"*  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
DemetriiUilMa&awa  and  in  another  from  Demcthua 
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dpameu*.  {De  Aforh.  CkroH»  r.  9,  p.  581.)  He  is 
■bo  MTenl  times  quoted  by  Sozanns.  (JM  Arle 
ObtUbr,  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  pbyvicmn  oJled  by  Oiden  by  the  title  of 
Ankiaigr  {De  AnUd.  i  1,  voL  xit.  p.  4 ;  Z>0  The- 
riaen  ad  Pi»om*  c.  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  261),  muit  hare 
lived  in  the  second  oentory  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  {Diet, 
ofAnL  8.  V.  Arduater,)  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
contemporaiy. 

3.  A  native  of  BithTnia,  who  is  quoted  by  He> 
lacleides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Gal.  De  Campoe.  Me- 
dieam.  eee.  Gem,  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c,  as 
Mantias,  the  tutor  of  Heraclides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  Demktrius  Pbpaoombnus.  '  [Pkpaoomb^ 
Nua.]  [W.  A.  G.J 

DEME'TRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Cbersiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  B.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  eervtu  Dianae, 
that  is,  a  Up6liov\os,  (Vitmv.  vii.  PraeE  $  16  ; 
Chirsiphon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.     Pliny  men- 
ytions  his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 

of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Mudea  {uovaUcTi),  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon^  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  eariiest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s,  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  rtpl  IwniKtis,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Elensinium  at  Athens  a  bronze  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship  frd  iavrov 
l^pya)  were  represented  in  relief  (irfff>l  imriicny,  1, 
imiL),  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived'  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon*s  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  bl  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lysip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  baa- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.     {Geach.  d.  BiUL  Ktaut,  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xil  10),  Demetriiu 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  lAertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  statue  of 
PeUichus  is  described  by  Lncian  {Philaj»,  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  od  ^wtroi6s  rts,  dw'  dirBptnrmnHSs,  A 
AiffiifrfMOf  AiififiTpiov  yXwpe^  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.    (Bnckh,  i.  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  bv  Diodoms  (Bac  VaL  xxzi.  8)  aa 
Ati/A^ptot  0  rvwerfpd^^s^  or,  as  MUller  reads, 
roixoypd/pos  {Arek  d,  KumL  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  Uved  at  Rome  about  b.  c.  164.  Valerius 
Maxiraus  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinns  (▼.  1. 

4.  An  Ephesian  stlveranith,  who  made  silver 
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shrines  for  Artemis.    (AeU  of  dk  Afedu^  xa, 
24.)  (P.  &1 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAITDIUS*  a  csBtei^ 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  pnion  by  L 
Vetua,  the  piooonsol  of  Asia,  £»>  his  cnfflinsi  cor 
duct;  but  he  was  released  by  Nws  thst  he  night 
join  Fortnnatos,  a  fineedman  <^  L.  Vclas,  is  mi»' 
ing  his  patron.  (Tac  Ann.  xvL  10.)        [L-S^l 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phlsgias,  wbo,  ia 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  wis  commsnded  br  as 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  msidoL  H« 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  evoy  yesr  a  msidea 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  ova  dai^i<n 
to  draw  loto  with  the  rest    One  Mastniiiu,  vkse 
daughter  liad  been  sacrificed,  was  mdignaat  st  the 
king*s  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  Ins  dsnghun 
to  a  sacrificial  feast     Mastusios  killed  the  kiogH 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cap  to  the 
fiither  to  drink.     The  king,  on  diaeoTering  tb 
deed,  ordered  Mastusins  and  the  cop  to  be  thnn 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  Uie  nsise  of  tk 
Mastusian.  (Hygin.  PoeL  A$tr.  il  40.    [LS.] 

DEMIURGUS  (AnAuovpy^f),  the  sntbor, » 
cording  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  ep^ 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bninck,  AnaL  m.  23'; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  DH.,  xiii  882.)       [P-  S^l 

DEMO  (AifAi^),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (Sv- 
das,  «.  V.  Ai|/A«i.)  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  saae 
of  other  mythical  bdngs,  such  as  the  Dbbsob 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  dax«hter  of  C^« 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  astt^ 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Csllicboroi  a 
Attica.  (Horn.  Hymn,  m  Cer,  109.)        [LS.] 

DEMOCE'DES  (AiffioMSiir),  the  son  of  Ci& 
phon,  a  celebrated  phyncian  c^  Crotona,  in  Ut^ 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  aixth  eentniy  l.  c:  Be 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  A^giaSi  *^ 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  ibb  "^ 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  sernns,  l  (• 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  AmdaU  Weig^  <»'' 
Afoney,  ^c,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  v^ 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  fiarthings)  not^^ 
344/.    The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  vbm 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  t.  «.  rather  iNt 
than  4062i ;  and  the  year  fo&owing  he  icBwnd  % 
the  ishind  of  Samoa  in  the  Aegean  sea,  sad  ^ 
ceived  from  Polycrates,  the  tyrant,  the  iacw^ 
salaxy  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Aide  atanbic^ 
meant)  487^  lOt.    (Herod,  iii  131.)    He  vo» 
panied  Polycrates  when  he  waa  ae^ed  wiai  p^>  '■^ 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  go^cxnor  di  ^^ 
(b.  c.  522),  by  whom  he  waa  himadf  seued  ari 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  cooit  of  Dareat.^ 
son  of  Hystaspes.    Here  he  acquired  giesx  i^ 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  Imig^s  foot  scd  ^ 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.    {ibid,  c  ISX)    It  ^ 
added  by  Dion  Chrysoatom  (XNiaserL  i.  Dc  Hr<^ 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Diareins  ordered  the  phrsinsr-* 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be*  pet  ^ 
death,  and  that  they  were  sared  at  the  'miert'-r 
aion  of  Democedes.     Notwithstanding  his  bo»?  ^ 
at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  alvraja  dcsiroci «/ 
returning  to  his  native  country.     In  octe  to  ^^* 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  viewa  acd  Jf 
teresta  of  the  Persians,  and  procured  hy  ineass  ' 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  aoiae  itfj^'^i 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  aacertua  in  «!:'-< 
parU  it  might   be  moat   anooeaafnlly   ait8£k*«ii 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  kin^  X^i 
tophilidea,  out  of  kindneas  to  I>enwccdfa,  et^m 
the  Peniana  as  apiea,  which  iffocdcd  the  pbj 
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•n  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
fiiiiilly  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  Tain  demanded  that 
he  should  he  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (#.  v.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  {V,H.  riii.  17) 
and  John  Tzetzes  (Hist.  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cassiua 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxriii  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodoeu3.  [W.  A.  O.] 

DEMO'CHARES  (AT)f(ox<</»)0'  1*  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert,  iv.  41,  yiL  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes^s 
aister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  unde,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  veige  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (zii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  eneigy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (Athen.  ziii.  p.  593;  Plut. 
Demttr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  7,  viif.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  ViL  XOrai,  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  dted 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  b.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  hc»d  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  tiie  hostility  of  Stiatocles  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Demeir.  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  &  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  virar  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  &  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsos,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (n.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambasMidor,  first  to  Philip  (8eneca, 
de  Iroj  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  L  e.)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.  In  the  archonship  of 
Diocles,  B.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  b.  c. 
282  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  Uie  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  b.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Gorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  fit, 
X  Orai.  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  princAplea 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demoa* 
thenes,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  bl  &  322,  whm  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.    (Plut.  f^if.  JT  Oro^.  p.  847.)     Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  thai 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  Uw  should  be  punished 
with  death.     (Diog.  Laert  v.  38  ;   Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiU.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep,  Evang.  xv.  2.     Comp.  Sofhoclbs.) 
Demochares    left  behind    him  not   only  ieveral 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rntilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c.],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.     (Cic.  BrttL  83,  de  Oral.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus   (vi.  p.  252,  &c  Comp.  Plut.  l!)emo9tk  30  ; 
Lucian,  Macnh,  10.)     With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.   (Droysen,  Getch,  der  Naeh/<^ger  Alexand, 
p.  497,  Ac.,  and   more    especially  his  essay  in 
the  Zeit$eknfi  fur  die  Ali»rtkumttcimn$cka/l  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westermann,  Gtadi.  dm- 
Grkeh,  Beredis,  §  53,  notes  12  and    13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuoonoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  hit 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  Ruiil.  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes, 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demetr,  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Polioroetet.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.     [Clboxbnus.] 
DEMOCLES     (A1}fu>lc^4f).     1.  Of  Phignleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.     (Dionys. 

ds  Tkucyd.,jud,  5  ;  Strab.-i.  p.  58.) 

2.  Ajd  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap,  HorpocroL  s,  v.  f  r6  hpdy  vup.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycuigus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  ViLXOrai.  p. 842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  HalicarnasBUs, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Demamk.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ri^nken  (Hiit.  erit^ 
oraL  Graee,  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  aa 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  archon 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  bis  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demeir,  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (Ac/toK^wi^),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  &ther 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5.)  [L.  Sw] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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•f  the  th«fttit  at  Sytnente,  about  a.  c.  420.  (Eu- 
■tath.  ad  Horn,  Od,  iii  68.)  [P.  &] 

DEMCVCRATES.    [Damocratvl] 

DEBK/CRATES  (Aif^uM^t ).  1 .  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demoithenes, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Maeedonian  partr.  He 
traa  a  eon  of  Sopbiloa,  and  was  lent  with  other 
ambaaiadorB  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Atheni.  He  was  alto  one  of  the  am- 
basaadon  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
nan  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  de  Corom.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  oimdons  is  pte- 
uerred  in  Aristotle.    (BkeL  iii  4.  §  8.) 

2.  A  Pythafforean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nouiing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ml  maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (yvmfuu 
Xpwtti)  has  come  down  to  ns  vnder  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  rery  early  period,  wh«ras  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  taey  are  the  production 
td  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  Mid 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal CYidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
(I&oted  by  Stobaens,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
mder  the  name  of  Democritns,  which  howeter 
teems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilns.    [DxMOPRaus.] 

8.  An  Enicarean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (e.  Spieur,  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  fitm  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Demoexates  who 
according  to  the  ssme  Plntareh  (Polk.  ProBoepL 
y.  80S)  lived  at  Athens  about  &  c.  840. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympta.  f  Pans.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  uie  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V,  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  (AiyuNrplriit),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (IL  iL  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  PtolBg, 
p.  XXX.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCRITU&    [DAMOCKirna.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (Aiffi^irprror),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrsce,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teos. 
(Aristot  de  CbeL  iii.  4,  MtAwr.  ii  7*  with  Ideler^s 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  fifcther  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  La«rt. 
ix.  84,  &e.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  &  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  8.  (Diog.  Laert  le. 
§  41,  with  Menage*s  note ;  Oellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F,  H,  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  yean  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
His  fether,  Hegesistiatus, — or  as  othen  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritus, — ^was  possessed  of  so 
huge  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdeia.  De- 
mocritus spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  fether 
left  him*  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thint  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic  ife  fVa.  v.  19 ;  Stiabo,  xvi 
p  703;  A.  H.  C.  Oeffere,  QaoeiCANwr  Demoerit. 
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p.  15,  Ac.)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  BdbyloB 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  also  have  visited  EjgypC,  and 
Diodorns  Sicalns  (i  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  hiraaelf  de- 
dared  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  804),  that  among 
his  oontemporsries  none  had  made  grealer  jowneya, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  sdeneo 
than  himselC  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par- 
ticular the  Elgyptian  mathematicians  (d^nS^pmr- 
Tcu  ;  comp.  Stun,  dt  DialeeL  Maeed,  p.  98),  whooa 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regarding 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theophrsstas,  too,  spoika 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  eountriea. 
(Aelian,  F.  H.  iv.  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  85.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  eountriea  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  mema  of 
acquiring  an  intdlectaal  and  scienttfie  colton  ; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  ooeapied 
himself  only  with  philosophical  investigations^ 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  In 
Greece  itself,  too.  he  endeavoured  by  means  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to  ac^ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civiliaa- 
tion.  He  mentioned  many  Cheek  philosophers  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  yar- 
chase  the  works  they  had  written.  He  thos  aoc- 
ceeded  in  exceUing,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledga, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  when 
Lencippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  is 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  inflnence  sqwn 
his  philosophical  studies.  "Ac  opinion  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the  Pythagoraaas 
(Diog  Lajfrt.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely  from 
the  net,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writtngs. 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Anaxagofaa. 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  whidi  he 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  pcaise.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  14;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  MtUk  viL 
140.)  It  is  farther  said,  that  he  was  on  terns 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  sosne  writen 
even  vpeak  of  a  correspondence  between  Deno- 
critus  and  Hippocrates ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit  (DSeg. 
Laert  ix.  §  42;  Brandis,  HandhmtA  dtr  GriadL  a. 
RSm.  Pkiht.  p.  300.)  As  he  was  a  contcmnorarf 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Socratea,  perhaps  even  with  Pbito,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywh«re.  (Her- 
mann, ^jfdem  der  Plakm.  Pkilat.  L  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  him  and  his  views  as  beloi^ng  to 
the  ante>Socntic  period  (Arist  Mtiapk.  xSL  4 ; 
Phft,  ii.  2,  de  Partib,  Anim.  i.  ] ) ;  but  modem 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Green  van 
Prinsterer  {Pro$opogreq>k  PlaUm,  p.41,  dec,  coap^ 
Bnmdis,  L  o.  p.  292^  Ac),  assert,  that  there  ore 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexioo  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  schdar  pretends  to  dio- 
cover  in  Plato^fe  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.  (Penop,  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  manr 
anecdotes  about  Democritns  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  LaiMos,  shew  that  he  wao 
a  man  of  a  most  steriing  and  honoursble  character. 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  exdnsively 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  moderty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  featares  wfaidi 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstsoding  hb  great 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  povartT* 
though  highly  esteemed  bv  his  feltow-eitfasaB,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  philosophy,  as  **  W- 
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etttM,**  u  DioMnes  layt,  **  he  bad  foretold  them 
tome  things  which  the  erent  prayed  to  be  tnie.** 
Thia  had  probably  reference  to  hit  knowledge  of 
natond  phaenomena.  Hit  feUow^itisene  honoued 
him  witb  pretentt  in  money  and  bronse  ttataei. 
Eren  the  tcoSer  Timen,  who  in  hit  tiUi  tpand  no 
one,  tpeakt  of  Democritot  only  in  tenna  of  pcaite. 
He  died  at  an  adTanced  age  (tome  lay  that  he  was 
109  yean  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  ia  characterittie  of  hia  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  aa  it  waa  with  hia  knowledge  of 
nature,  caoaed  a  report,  which  was  beliered  by 
aome  neraona,  that  he  waa  a  toroerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxir.  17,  m.  1.)  Hit  death  it 
placed  in  Oi.  105.  4,  or  b.  a  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocratea  alto  ia  aaid  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F,  H,  ad  ami.  357.)  We  cannot  leare  unnoticed 
the  tnulition  that  Democritna  depriTed  himaelf  of 
hit  tight,  in  order  to  be  leta  ditturbed  in  hia  pur^ 
auita.  (Cic  dc  Fin,  t.  29 ;  Gelliut,  x.  17 ;  Diog. 
LaSrL  ix.  86 ;  Cic.  TVie.  ▼.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  JHog, 
LaSrU  ix.  43.)  But  thit  tradition  ia  one  of  the 
inrentiona  of  a  later  age,  which  waa  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotea.  It  ia  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  loat  hit  tight  by  too  leTore  application 
to  ttttdy.  (Brandit,  L  e.  p.  298.)  Thit  loat, 
however,  did  not  ditturb  the  cheerful  dispotition 
of  hit  mind  and  hit  Tiewa  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  erery when  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  tide  of  thinga,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  alwayi  hiughed  at  the  foUiea  of 
men.  (Senee.  d*  Ira^  iL  10;  Aelian,  V»  H,  ir. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  tcienoea^mathematica,  mechanict 
(Bc«ndit,in  theiZiem.  Mvm.  iii  p.  1 34,  &c),  gram- 
mar, mutic,  and  philosophy,  but  nmoua  other  ute- 
fnl  arts,  we  may  form  aome  notion  from  the  litt  of 
hit  numeroua  workt  which  ia  siyen  by  Diogenea 
LaertiuB  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  aa  Diogenes 
expressly  ttatet,  containt  only  hit  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thraayllua,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arraj^ged  them,  like  the  worka  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogiea.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  reaearchea  of  Democritoa  it 
evident  from  the  fret,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritns.  (Diog.  JjaSri,  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  thou^  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiaritiea  of 
Abdera.  (Philopon.  in  Arittot.  ds  gener.  et  cot' 
rupt,  fol.  7,  a. ;  Simplic  ad  AriaM.  d*  Cbafo,  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  ei  pvoftit,)  They  an  neverthe- 
less much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Oroen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  e. ;  Cic. 
d€  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Orai.  I  11,  ChraL  20  ;  Dionys. 
ds  Compot,  wr6.  24 ;  PIuL  ^jms.  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Enseb. 
PraiBp,  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  mpi^pwa  koI  if^^tHtow  Xi^xn'^-  (Diog. 
Lae'rt.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  a.  o.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomioorum  doUHnot  p.  22),  and  lince  compara- 
tively few  fragmenta  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  phyal- 
eal  matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  MvSacb,  *"  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,**  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  thia  work,  which  oontaina  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritua, 
the  atudent  may  eonault — 1.  Burehardt,  QmmenL 
crii.  d*  DmnoerHi  de  mmSbm  fkUctophia^  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1830  and  1839, 4to.  2.  Burehardt, 
Fragmtnte  der  Moral  d$$  Dtnakrit^  Minden,  1834, 
4to.  3.  Heimsdth,  />«moerijri  d*  amma  doetrtM^ 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanas,  Foetit  Pkihi, 
p.  156,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Qpawo.  Graee,  SmL  i.  p. 
9 1 ,  &c.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letteia 
of  Democritns,  tee  Fabric.  BUd,  Or,  L  p.  683,  &cu, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  Ac. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritns  has,  in  modem 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  H^ 
gel  (  VorUmmg,  U.  Check,  d.  FhUoe,  i.  p.  379,  &&) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  doea  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Ritter  (CkmL  d,  FkUot. 
i.  p.  559),  Biandis  (Alem.  Mue.  liL  p.  133,  &&, 
and  GteA.  der  OriedL  «.  Rom,  Fkiloe,  L  p.  294, 
&c.^,  Petersen  {Hisior.  Phitog,  Shidien,  i.  p.  22, 
dLc),  Papencordt  {Atomkorum  doetrina),  and  Mulr 
hu:h(/L0.pp.  373— 419). 

It  was  Democritns  who,  in  hia  numeroua  writ- 
inga,  carried  out  Lendppus^s  theory  of  stoma,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  disthicUon  between 
matter  and  mind  or  nower.  (Biandis,  /.  e.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qimlities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exitt- 
enee  and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philotophen  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomitu 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  liom  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brsadis,  /.  e. 
p.  303,  &c.)  Motimi,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  fmninff  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle^  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  Oenerai, 
Amm,  H  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Biandis, 
/.  e,  p.  309,  &C.)  The  fttoma  an  impenetmble, 
and  therefore^  ofl^r  reaiatanoe  to  one  anodier.  Tliia 
createa  a  awinging,  worid-produdng,  and  whirling 
motion.  (Thia  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristq>hanes  about  the  god  Am/osI)  Now  aa 
simihin  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  ia,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  atill  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  fint 
cause  of  all  existence  ia  neeettiijh  that  is,  the  necee- 
sary  predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  This  they  called  claMs,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voO$  of  Anaxagoxaa.  Bat  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritns,  that  he 
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made  the  diaoovery  o/ eanses  the  higheet  object 
of  seientilic  inTestigationi^  He  once  nid,  that  he 
preferred  the  discoyery  of  a  tme  caiue  to  the  poe- 
■esBsion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionyi^  Alex. 
op.  Evmb,  Praep.  Evmig.  xir.  27.)  We  mtwt  not, 
therefore,  take  ihe  word  chance  (tvxi$)  in  its  toI- 
gar  acceptation.  (H.'andit,  /,  c  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritos  rightly  in  Uiis  respect 
(PAjftf.  ^tffca^.  iL  4,  p.  196.  11;  Simplic.  foL  74), 
as  he  generally  valaed  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  sobjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
▼ottred  to  find  definitions.  {De  GeneraL  el  CoimgpL 
L  2,  8,  M^ixpk,  M,  4,  Phg:  iL  2,  p.  194,  20,  dt 
Part  Anim.  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disr^|[ard  for  teleologi- 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensire  sys- 
tem of  induction.  {De  Re$jnr,  4,  de  GeneraL  Anim, 
T.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (vpwpar 
cuf  Ihiift  dyo(i)ff),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys^  ap.  Evteb.  Praep, 
Etang.  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Edog.Etk.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worids,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  firom 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worids  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derired  the  four  elements  firom  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriring  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  L  e. 
p.  45,  See;  Brandis,  ^  &  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  lifi^,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire- atoms  (Aristot  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences,  e.  g.^  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math,  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  difier- 
ences  being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  (o-icorfifr  KfAaw),  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  firom  reason  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  firom  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  tnerefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  firom  the  soul 
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or  sensuoot  perception,  but  that  he  eoaddend 
knowledge  doived  from  reason  to  be  seusnons 
peroeptiona,  (iDs  ilimN.  L  2.  p.  404, 27.)    A  purer 
and  higher  knowledge  whidi  he  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  mediuia 
of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 
kind  of  sensation,  that  it,  a  direct  perception  of 
the  atmns  and  of  space.     For  this  reason  he  as* 
sumed  the  three  criteria  (lepmfpia) :  a.  Phaeoo- 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  whieh  is  hid- 
den :   6.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigation : 
and  ft  Assertions  as  criteria  of  dcures.   (Sext 
Erop.  adv.  Math.  viL  1 40 ;    Brandis,  Lcp.  334.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  unoeilainty 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  estshHsh  a 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge  u 
distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  him  com- 
pbining  that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain, 
that  in  general  eidier  nothing  is  absolutely  true, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  na  (fiiyXoF,  Aristot  Metapk, 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dark 
(Manet  tenebriooei,  Cic  Aead.  iv.  10,  23),  and  that 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  come 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  wei«, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.    (Sext  Emp.  ocfv. 
Math.  vii.  136,  137,  viii  327,  Hgpo^-  I  213; 
Diog.  Laert  ix.  72,  ^cp  V  omp  ISfu^,  dr  fivB^ 
ydp  i)  d\if0cia,  which  Cicero  translates  m  profimdo 
verOatem  etae.) 

In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  conndered 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (cAhiyiia)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions  (I^<>8* 
Laert.  ix.  45 ;  Cic  de  /Hn.  v.  29.)  This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  fireedom  from 
fear  (^9or  and  Bturt^atfunrta)  and  pasrion,  is  the 
last  and  foirest  fruit  of  pnilosopnical  inquiry. 
Many  of  his  etiiical  writings  had  reference  to  thife 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  genuine 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  fium  too  many  oc- 
cupations, a  steady  consideration  of  one'h  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  proqieri^and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  t^vfiia.  The  noblest  and  purest  ethi- 
osl  tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  gods,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hate  that 
which  is  wrong  (itrou  ix^P^^  ^^  dSuccij').  The 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things,  of 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  firom  good  actions,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience.   (Brandis,  /.ftp.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancienti  as- 
cribed to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Diogenes 
Laertiua  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Woiks  of 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natoial 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  and  poetiail 
beauty  (Bode,  Cfeeck.  der  HeOem.  DiddhtniL  I  p. 
24,  &c.),  and  on  Homer.  5.  W<Hb  of  a  linguistic 
and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Democritus  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  langtiage 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lench,  ^ru^ 
pkUoaopkie  der  AUm^  L  p.  13,  &c.)  6.  Woriu  on 
medicine,  7.  On  wioilture.  8.  On  paiuthig. 
9.  On  my^oI<wy,  history,  &c.  He  luwl  even 
occupied  himself  with  success,  with  mecfaanicB; 
and  Vitruvius  {Pra^,  Hb.  viL;  comp.  Senec.  EpiA 
90)  ascribes  to  bin  certain  inTWiliwM,fbr  exan^i 
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the  art  of  niching.  He  is  alao  said  to  hare  poi- 
MMed  a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  workt 
on  tactica  {TaKTiK6¥  jmU  'OwXo/tax"^^")  *'®  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confncion  of  hii  name 
with  that  of  Damociitaa.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graee,  \y, 
p.  343 ;  Mullach,  t  &  pp.  93—159.)       [A.  S.] 

DEMCrCRITUS  (Ariti^Kpnos).  1.  Of  Ephesna, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (xil.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato^s  Phaedon  and  Akibiadea  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  ViL  PloL  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  Ariatot.  Metagak, 
zii.  p.  59 ;  Ruhnken,  DisttrL  PkUoU  de  Vita  et 
Scr^  Lomgin^  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsnl  A.  Allienos  {od  Fam,  ziii.  78),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (Ai}Mo8cM<iat)«  ^  MUetus  or 
HalicamassQs,  is  called  Sdeud  ei  Antiodd  dua  by 
PUny.  (H.  M  tI  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanos  Byaantius  (t.  v.  "Atmava)^  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeos  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
cacnassna.     (wff4  *Aku(apraaffov,)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (aWSomos).  1.  The  fiunoos 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  frwhion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  ^ests  of  king  Al- 
cinoUs  daring  Uieir  repast  by  singing  about  the  Coats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  {Od.  viii.  62, 
&C.,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthos  in  a  desert  island.  (Od, 
iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  cu^ //om.  p.  1466.)  EustatJiius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedes  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prise  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus^s  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amydae,  Donodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Pans.  iiL  18.  §  7.) 
Later  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  nar 
tive  of  Coreyra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  /&.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (*IA(ov  v^pSiiris),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Pint,  de 
Mtu.  3  ;  Eudoc  p.  407  ;  Phot  Bibl.  p  152.  ed. 
Bekker.)  Plutarch  {de  Flum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  oX  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.  ('HpaicAcIa.)  But  all  such  statements 
are  fitbulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  they  were  certainly  foigeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.    (Virg.  Aen,  x.  413.)    [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AijA^^offot).  I.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocns,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theages,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Theages,  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
cus is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
Esbrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
HensMXitk^  System  der  PlaUm,  PkUot,  L  p.  414,  &c) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generally  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  tlie 
spring  of  b.  c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
nui  (Thuc.  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius.  (v.  95.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'BOCUS  (Ai)A<^8oKoj)  of  Leros,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappar 
dodans,  and  Cilicians.  (Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  56; 
Jacobs,  iL  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
AristoUe.  {Ethic  Nioom,  vu.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

BEMO'bOCUS  (Ai|/u^iMeos\.  a  physician  of 
Crotona.   [Dbmocjedbs*! 

DEMO'LEON  [^^nt^Atw),  Theie  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  &c.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygin.  Fctk.  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Hom.  IL  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus,-who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smym.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
hun  as  a  prise  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  SicUy.    (Vizg.  Am.  v.  258,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

DEMON  {Aifjmv).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  (^ArOff),  or  a  lustory  of  Attica,  against 
which  Pbilochorus  wrote  his  Atthia,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Plut.  Theg. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iiL  p.  96 ;  Suid.  #.«.  rpnofwdrop^s,) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (wcpj  vapoituMv)^  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  a,  v.  AwSo^yi) ; 
Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Mwr£v  Xc/ay  ;  Hesych.  «.  v 
OiraToi ;  Photius,  passim ;  Suidas, «.  v,  Ao^wfcuov ; 
SchoL  ad  Aristcph.  Plut.  1003,  An.  302,  Ban.  442 ; 
SchoL  ad  Hom,  Od,  xx.  301,  IL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pind,  Nem.  vii  155,  oc/  Euiy>.  Rhe$.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52 ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
XX.  27  ;  Arsenius,  HoL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (vcpj  ^wruiv ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
wpoiaiyia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Phanodemue  {DetnonU, 
ClUodemi  et  Idri)  'ArBlBwv  et  rdig.  Fragm.^  Leip- 
xig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  &c.,  and  p.  17, 
&&,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  MuUer,  Fragm.  HuL  Graee, 
p.  378,  &c    Comp.  p.  Ixxxvii.  &c.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes^s  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  wiia 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demostlie- 
nes  returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Demosik.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  {Anfuiyaffca).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irus,  and  mother  of  Enrydamas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  I  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisaroenus.     (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  6,  ix. 

6.  $80 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin. Fa5.  71.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'NAX  {Afituivai\  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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aera.    He  pfobftbly  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
thoogfa  the  exact  date  of  hie  birth  and  death  it 
unknown.  We  owe  onr  knowledge  of  hia  chancter 
t3  Lncian,  who  haa  painted  it  in  the  moat  glowing 
coloora,  npreaenting  him  aa  almost  perfectly  wiae 
and  good.     He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  **  in  order  that  the  3romig  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  itady  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  finom 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation.**  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sider^ the  most  fiuthful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.    He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  morosenesi 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifierenee  to 
external  thinss ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anyuing  more  to  the  cause  of  scienee  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  tliat  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.     He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  aecnsed  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  **  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  conld  not  want  his 
offerings,**  and  that  **  if  die  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody," — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  fhat  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popular  gods.     He 
never  married,  though  Epictetns  bened  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  tlie  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one   of    Epictetus^s    daughters,    whose    own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
ur]^ng  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.    This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  fevourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  aa  practicBl  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  worid  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crxscxns.]     Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  dedared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.     (Lucian,  Demonax;   Brucker,  Hi$L  CriL 
Phil.  per.  ii.  pars  1.  2.  6.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

DEMONITE  (  Ai}fiorU(i}),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Euenus,  Molos,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  $  7.)  Hesiod  (op,  SdnoL  ad  Ham.  R.  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON  reus  (AniM^viKos),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  fi«ff- 
ment  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d.}, 
who  gives  *Ax(^«>'(0'  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  'Ax«A^.  (Meineke, 
Froff.  Com,  Graec  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
DEMOTHANES(Ai|^<o^i^5),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Aroesilaa. 
(Pint.  PkUopoem.  1.)    He  and  Eodemus  were  the 
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chief  persons  who  delivered  Megalopolis  fma  the 
tyranny  of  Aristodemus,  and  ako  assisted  Arstas 
in  abolishing  tynmny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
wens  entrusted  with  the  admimstntion  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Phik^toemot  in  his  youth  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyb.  X.  25.)  [US.] 
DEMOPHILUS.  [DAMormLUB.] 
DEMOTHILUS(Aiwi^f«Xof).  1.  The  ion  of 
Ephorua,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  He  continued  his  fether*h  history 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War 
mmi  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  phmder  of  iti 
temple  by  Philomdos  the  Phodan,  b.  a  357. 
(Died.  xvi.  14 ;  Suid.  «. «.  'E^nnrof,  where^fe^sfos 
should  be  read  for^E^twot ;  Athen.  vL  pi  232,  d.; 
SchoL  Hom.  R.  xiu.  301;  VoasiBS,  de  HuL  Oraer. 
p.  98,  ed.  Weatermann.^ 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  eooMdy. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologoe  to  the 
Aamaria  of  Phiutus,  who  aayi,  that  his  pby  is 
taken  from  the  *Onrytfs  of  Demophilua,  w.  1 0-13, 

**  Huic  nomen  Gcaece  est  Onagos  Fahnhe. 
Demophilua  scripsit,  Maicna  vortit  haibank 
Asinariam  volt  esse,  si  per  too  licet 
Ineat  lepoa  Indusque  in  hac  Comoedia.** 
Meineke  obaervea  that,  judging  from  tiie  *lepos 
ludusque**  of  the  Atmaria^  we  lutve  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  k>BB  of  the  'OMrytft.  (Meineke^  fht^.  Com. 
Oraee.  i.  p.  491.) 

S.  A  Pythagorean  philooopher,  of  whose  per* 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
wotk  entitled  fitav  S«pdhrcia,  treating  of  practical 
ethics,  parte  of  which  are  stUl  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  ypm§»utd  diion^iortt,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellenoe.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lncss 
Holstenius  in  his  eoUection  of  the  ancient  writen 
on  practical  morale,  Rome,  1636,  Svo.,  Lvfd.  Bat 
1639,  12mo.;  then  by  Gak,  in  hia  Qpmm.  MytiuL 
Cant  1670,  Svo.,  Amst  1688,  8m,  alao  with  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximns  Tyiina,  1677*  12moL, 
and  with  Wetetein*s  Epictetna,  Amat  1750, 12aM.; 
in  a  separate  fern  by  J.  Swedbeig,  Stockhohn, 
1682,  8vo.,  and  mors  correctly  by  I.  A.  Schicr, 
Lips.  1754,  8V0.,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  in  his 
OpmacGnue.  VetSemkmL  Uft.  1819, 8va  [P.&] 

DEMO'PHILUa,  artists.  1.  Of  Hinen,  a 
painter,  who  flonriabed  about  &  c.  424,  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zeoziai  (Pliik 
XXXV.  9.  a.  36.  g  2 ;  Zxuxis.) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  iVeawpis 
J^mmetriarmm.  (Vitrav.  vii.  Praef.  1 14.)  See 
also  DAMOpHava.  [P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  Uw^fA^ 
or  Aif/io^Mr).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Celcvs  and 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  De- 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  hurosn 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  nilk, 
and  ambroaa.  During  the  night  she  used  to  plaoe 
him  in  firs  to  aecore  to  him  eternal  youth ;  but 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  distinhed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  DsDophsB 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (Apollod.  i  5.  g  1; 
Ov.  FaaL  iv.  512,  &e. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  147  ;  Hon. 
Hymn,  m  Cur.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  and  biethcr 
of  Acamaa.  (Died.  iv.  62;  Hygin.  Ftk  48.) 
According  to  Pindar  (a^  FhtL  Hkt.  28),  be  was 
the  son  of  Theseus  byAntiope.  He  amompanied 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (HoBwr,  however,  dees 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  Kbeiation 
of  his  gnndmother  Aethm,  who  was  with  Helena 
as  a  slaTe.  (Paus^  x.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
PIntarch  he  was  beloved  by  Laodice,  who  beaune 
by  him  the  mother  of  MnnydiiM  or  Manytus 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophonls  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thradan  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  bis  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  be^gan  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
was,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
roophon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar,  Am.  iiL  38,  Heroid,  2 ;  Serv. 
€id  Virg,  Edog,  v.  10  ;  oomp.  Hygin.  Pd,  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
mA  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  ITaAAaSIy — ^the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court  (Pans,  l  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (38)  Demophon 
assisted  the  Hemcleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heradeidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x^ct.  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut  Sympos,  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Pans.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Viiv.  i^en.  xi.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  (AvfUHfmw),  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  firom  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodoms,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Diod.  XV.  26  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (e. 
Denu  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  vie  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen«  ffdl,  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Pint.  Pehp.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  b,  c. 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  firom  death.  (Diod.  xvii.  93 ; 
Curt  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Anab,  vL  9,  &c.  ;  Plut 
Alex,  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (Ai^fuywrSKtfios)^  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  alter 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xiii.  246, 266.)    [U  S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES  (Aiifuurd4nis),  son  of  Aids- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  »  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  b.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Prodes  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  aqd  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acamanians,  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cor> 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamanians  were  nigent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acamanians,  who 
presently  dedined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Coreyroeans  had  alio 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phodans,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictiy  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Oiolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  pectUiar  warfere  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  tiian  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light^armed  enemies.  **  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destraction,**  says 
Thucydides,  *  and  of  300  Athenians  tiiere  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detach- 
ment-   (Thuc  iii.  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Ozolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinroroements  obtained 
on  ui^nt  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acamanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  ofiT  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschinm.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment The  Ambradots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  thdr  undent  enemy,  the  Amphiio- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  fer  firom 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judidons  route,  pasdng  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acamanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presentiy,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  pkice  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  fevour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians.  An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entei«d  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponnesians.     And,  finally,  hav^ 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  Ibroe  of  Am- 
bracia  was  adrancing  in  topport,  he  tneoeeded 
farther  in  waylaying  and  almoit  eztenninating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  received 
a  third  part  of  the  apoila,  and  the  amount  may  be 
ettimated  from  the  fiict,  that  the  share  of  Demoa- 
thenes,  the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thnc.  iii. 
102,  105—114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  rentnre  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
mc^on  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  &ncy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Coreyia,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defieated  their  atr 
tempt  to  carry  the  pUiee  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  iJiips,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  makmg  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  si^ge  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  oiF  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fiict,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clbon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter> 
fere,  possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out His  Aetolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  anna.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
onlv  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archen 
and  taigeteers,  he  effiected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forring  the  Spartans  to  hiy 
down  their  arms.  (Thnc.  iv.  2 — 40 ;  Diod.  xiL 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  genexal  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city*s  generals  with  the  high-bom 
and  influential  Nicias.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (ar.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  'Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  tbouffh  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Brasidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara;  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocmtes 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Naupactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  in  Acamania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    But  eithei 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day;  his 
arrival  was  too  eariy,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  agsinst  Demos- 
thenes, andyet  be  in  time  to  meet  tus  eoUeagoe  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyou. 
(Thnc.  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101 ;  Diod.  zil 
66—69.) 

He  dfl«s  not  reappear  in  history,  exeepi  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  b.  c  423 
(Thuc.  V.  19, 24),  till  the  nineteenth,  b.c.413.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  u> 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Gylippus,  he  was 
appointed  with  Eurynwdon  to  the  coinmand  of  the 
remforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  once 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needfol 
preparations.  Eariy  in  the  spring  he  set  safl  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  how  fu 
avoidable  we  cannot  lay,  at  A^na  and  Corcyrs, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prercnt  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thnc.  viL  16, 17,  20, 
26,  31,  33,  85,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  ol 
Demosthenes.     His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  th^  enemies*  conatematioD,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  foiled,  to  return.     No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  nigh  ground  command- 
ing the  city,  Epipolae.    After  aome  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  pat 
into  efiect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
forees,  by  night     It  was  at  fint  signally  success- 
ful, but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  <d  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  chaiiged  to  a 
disastrous  defeat     Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  profesuons  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  Uie  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  hatd  sroundt 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  firom  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safo  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsus.    Demosthenes  reasoned   in  vain :  then 
ensued  the  fotal  delay,  tlu  return  of  Oylippus  with 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nicias  to 
depart,  and  the  in&tuated  recal  of  it  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  fint  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.     In  the  latter  engage^ 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  and 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  suflScient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  remainiqg 
was  at  once  to  make  a  firesh  attempt  to  break 
through  the    Uockading    ships    and   force  their 
way  to  sea.    And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicias 
with  him  :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refused. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos- 
thenes for  some  time  is  described  mm'fij  as  co- 
operating with  Nicias,  thou^  with  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  and  rearwani  division. 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  uname  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treat   The  consequence  was  that,  having  follen 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  be  was  Bur> 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  plot  of  groimd  pbuited 
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(vith  oliret,  fenced  neariy  roand  with  a  wall, 
where  he  wat  expoeed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  sarrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lires  of  his  soldiers  heing  spared. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Kidas  and  he  were  once  more  nnited,  and  were 
together  relieTed  by  a  speedy  death.  Snch  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plntareh,  of 
Hermocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippns,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  \wo  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  viL  42—87 ;  Diod.  xiiL  10— Sd ; 
Plat.  Nieiasj  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adds  Plntaith,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprise  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterised  as  an  nnforta- 
nate  general.  Had  his  fbrtane  bnt  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  erudeness  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acamania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projecto  were  even  fitvouied 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambxacia  was  prevented  by  the  jea* 
lousy  of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidiul  glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  foUy  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elemento  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
faraighted  and  fertile  in  devisii^  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
i«,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
any  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appean 
to  have  been  of  high  ruik :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  {Emmies,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.     [A.  H.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  (Ai|fco<r«^s),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  oretore,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statemente  of 
the  anciento  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
{Ep,  ad  A  mm,  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preening  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  OL  99.  4,  or  b.  c.  381.  Oellius 
( XV.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
t  v-seventh  year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocmtes,  which 
belong  to  B.  c.  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fidl  in  &  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F.  ff,  ii.  p.  426,  Ac 
3rd  edit)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
bora  in  the  archonship  of  Dezitlieus,  that  in,  ik  c 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  B&ckh,  Wester* 
nmnn,  Thiriwall,  and  othen ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  b.  c  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  bom  in  b.  c.  885.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  resder  ia 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  fiither,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Oylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  uen  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  dau^ter  who  was  only  five  yean  old.  f^Plut. 
Dem,  4  ;  Dem.  c  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836 ;  Aeschin.  c. 
Cleripk  $  171 ;  Boeckh,  (hro,  InteripL  I  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  momenta  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entruated  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  jnoperty,  partly  ciq>ital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufiMtory,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  hu  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  fint  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  ^onld 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  e.  Apkob.  l  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
fiimily,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  pradent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Donoethenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
mmae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfUi  of  the  property 
which  the  fitther  hsid  left.  (Dem.  c  Apkob,  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  Omi,  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably ezereised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Deonosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
relianoe,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  ^could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutareh  (Ihm,  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  alL  The 
very  feet  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachen  (e.  Aphob.  i*  pb  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  oonfirmed  by  Demosthenes^s  own 
statement  (de  Cbron*  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instracted  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.   (Plut  Dem.  5,  VU.  X  OmL 
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f.  844  ;  Diog.  Loert.  iii.  46  ;  Cic.  Brut,  31,  OraL 
4  ;  Quintil  ziii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gellias,  iii 
llL)  It  ma  J  be  that  Demosthenei  Imew  and  ei- 
tMBled  Plato^  bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  leceiTed  his  instruction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  piurfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  &r.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Plut 
nt  X  Orat.  n.  844  ;  Phot  BiU,  p.  492\,  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselTes, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  laocretes,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  r4x^  fifropuc^j  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Pint.  r«f.  X  OraL  p.  837,  D»m.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  hariog  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreorer,  not  supported  by  any  endence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  riieiorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (&  Zocrm.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrsses 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proo&  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Detti.  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p. 
844  ;  Phdt  BibL  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
bty  ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
omtor  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  forther  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  (nations  of  Demosthenes,  yiz. 
those  against  Aphobns  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemUance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselTes  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Donosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  fonner. 
(Plut  VU.  X  OraL  p;  839  ;  Liban.  Vii,  Dem,  p. 
3,  Argum,  ad  OraL  c  Omei,  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre> 
pared  himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
ne  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  ^e  admiration  he  folt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first-years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  B.  c.  366, 
Demosthenes  caUed  upon  hu  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  by  intrigues  thev  contrived  to  defer 
the  busiuMs  for  two  years,  which  was  periiaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  mmself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  omto- 
riad  power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  fovour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  &  Aphob,  i.  p.  828,  e.  Apkob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  tk 
age,  in  the  arehonship  c^  Timocrates,  n.  c.  364 
(Dem.  6.  Onei,  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accnsatioo  against  Aphobus  before  the  arehon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  aid  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c 
AfM.  i.  p.  817;  Pint  ViL  X  Orai.  p.  844; 
Zosim.  Vti,  Dem,  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  foce  of  all  the 
iatrigoes  to  which  Aphobui  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  him  in  a 
series  of  other  law-suiU  (&  Apkob,  p.  862).    The 
extant  orations  of  Dmnosthenes  against  Apho* 
bus,    who  endeavoured   to   prevent  his   tsking 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  tnuuso- 
tious.     Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  signs] 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  whidi  he  Is* 
boured,  for  Ms  physical  constitution  was  weak,  sad 
his  organ  of  qieech  defident — whence,  probably,  he 
derived  the  nickname  <^  ^droAof,  the  ddicate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  owing 
to  tile  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertiooi 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstades  which  nature  had  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exwtions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.    In  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  esses, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  pditicsl 
orator  and  statesnmn.    It  is  vny  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  eqgaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  <^  his  Gfc^  bio- 
gt^khers  assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobns  had  made  Meidiss  s 
formidaUe  and  implaosble  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  &  Aphob,  ii  p.  840,  e,  Meid,  p.  539,  &c), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  penonsl 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  monber  <rf  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  ruin  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  The 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  &  c 
861,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  houie 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  of  his 
fiunily.  This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  action  of  lcal^y7op^  and  whoi  Meidias 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  oUisatbns, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  m  3(icif  w^pi^ait, 
(Dem.  e.  Mwi,  p.  540,  &c.)  Meidias  found  means 
to  prevent  any  dedsion  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  b.  c.  354,  he  had  sn 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
chor^lia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  waya  to  prevent  Demosthenes  firom  dit- 
chaiging  his  office  in  its  prefer  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  oekbratioa  of 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  &  MtH,  pb  518^)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  brought  an 
action  against  him.  Public  (pinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pos- 
sible efi^HTts  to  intimidate  Demoathenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy  Is  machinationt* 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  wss 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  tnat  he  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  ikm,  12; 
Aeschin.  o.  Oaipk,  §  52.)  The  reason  why  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  which 
Meidias  was  the  leader  |  his  aeoeptiqg  the  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scavoelv  be 
treated  as  an  authentic  fect(Isid.  EpuL iv.  205),  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illml  act,  and  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  uat  DttDosthenes  was 
aooesnble  to  bribes.  But  the  law  which  forbade  the 
dropping  of  a  public  accusation  (Dem.e.  Mni.  p.  529 ) 
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doeg  uot  appear  ta  hare  been  always  strictly  ohttexr- 
ed,  ai  it  was  raerely  intended  to  prayent  friToloni 
and  unfounded  airaiitiona.  I^  on  the  other  hand, 
Demoethenee  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sua  may 
have  been  lequired  of  him  as  a  &ne  for  dropping  his 
accttsation  against  Meidiasi  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfiwtary  acknow- 
ledgement of  tho  gnilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affiur 
belongs  to  the  year  &  &  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  omtion  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  <HrattLon 
was  left  in  its  present  wnfiniahed  state, 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  m  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  B.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  oiatious 
against  Leptinea  and  Androtbn  (Dionys.  Ep. 
wi  Jmm.  i.  A\  and  in  b.  o.  353  the  ontion 
against  Timocrates.  The  genersl  esteem  which 
&mosthenes  enjoyed  as  Mriy  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  foet,  that  in  b.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  /3ouXeori(f,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  ^Dem.  &  Meid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  arehitheoroe,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival  of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (o.  MeUL  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affiurs  is  further 
attested  by  the  oiations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  0.  854  he  spoke  against  the  projected  ezpedi' 
tion  to  Enboea,  though  without  snoceas,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  d*  Pace,  p.  58,  c  Meid.  p.  55&)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  mpt  cvfiinopt&tf^ 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertakinff  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Rhod.  Ub.  p.  192),  and  in 
B.  c.  853  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (t^4p 
Mf^aAMroXiTwy),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  sofidtod  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  &  c.  356,  is  the  bwinning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  Tcadiog  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  hu  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  afilBcting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  b.  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aeaean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusieiis  and  ^>parently  fovouraUe  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  pfooeedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  Umt  unless  the  king  was 
chedsed,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  aU  Oreeoe;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  orations.    They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  foult  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  fiulure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
dans  were  ei^aged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Pdoponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  fiirmer  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
eneigetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  <rf  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  oif 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  dispoution  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  ciicumstanoe  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Bfaoedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  b.  c.  853,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  dedded  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  thdr  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  pasdng 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip*s  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  parB]3raed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necesuty  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pmnted  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  wus 
spoken  in  b.  c.  852.  Philip*s  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  B.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
AUieniana  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embasues  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impresdve  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  omtions,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  condderable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  426;  Dionys. 
JS^  ad  Amm,  L  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
waa  formed  at  Olynthus  itself^  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  PhOocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
DemosthenM  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Ae»» 
chines  on  the  embassy  (irepl  wapcarpto€€ias\  which 
contun  statemoits  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
oontradictorv,  that  it  is  next  to  imposuble  to  come 
to  any  certam  condusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  omtors,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitied  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  ddusion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intention  to  decdve.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  bis  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who. 
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were  tired  of  tbe  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  sopported  th^  plan,  and 
Philocmtes,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  most  hare  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  thu  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolTed  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  therefore,  rery  probable  that  he  may 
hare  quieted  the  ambeasadon  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
dedaration  in  &vour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambnssadon  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king^i  amoassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
dusion  of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (de 
FaU  Leg.  p.  346,  de  Coron,  p.  232)  vpeakM  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspidon  upon 
him ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenes^  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  nmnner  in  which  Philip 
had  «xpres8ed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
ttuy  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
iKJcessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
wir  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  poasesr 
sions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesns,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding \he  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  kingV  oath  (^irl  ro^9  2^icovi),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  I^nnosthenet  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Asschinbb,  p.  37, 
thait  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  C^asnoal 
tWuxeumj  voL  i.  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  downess 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
aea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  firom  Thrace.  Nesiriy  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  exduded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy ;  but  in 
vain.    Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wdt  for 
the  issue  of  the  events.  Philip  in  the  meantime 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  fiite  of  Phods  was 
decided  without  a  blow.  The  king  was  now  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Ampfajctyonic  league, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themsdves  to 
act  the  part  of  mere  ipectatorB  during  those  pro* 
oeedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  still 
they  vaitured  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
king^  conduct  by  reftidng  their  sanction  to  kii 
beooning  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  older 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  eonsequences,  Demos- 
thenes, in  &  c.  346,  delivered  his  orarion  **  oa  the 
peace**  (vfp2  c/fr^nir),  and  the  people  gave  way. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  poUticd  parties 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other ;  the  party  or  rather  the  fiiction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  bv  Philip  to  op* 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  Ds- 
mosthenea  He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycuigus,  Hyperides,  Polyenctm, 
Hegedppus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  soon  reached 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.  Tbe  basis  of  his  power  and  influence  wss 
the  people^s  conviction  of  his  incormptlUe  love  of 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itsdf  dcailj 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocrates.  (Aeschin.  e.  Cla^  § 
79.)  But  this  admiration  and  reverenoe  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  tbe 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi- 
lip in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  l^t  si 
Philocrates  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Ltg.  p.  376),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  par^  itsdf  had 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  consented 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  b.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  wntten  oration  ws^ii  m^Mmpco-iSdas.  [Aas- 
CHINB8,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  Us  plsu 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  dmw- 
ing  the  Pdoponnesians  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Aigivee  and  Meiae- 
nians  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta ;  he  even 
sent  tiiem  subsidies  and  threatened  Sparta  with  an 
attack.  (Dem.  FhiL  ii.  p.  69.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Athenisni, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  fdt  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  send  ambassadore  to  Peloponne- 
Bus,  among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
Pdoponnesians  away  from  the  Macedoniaii,  and  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  Fiilip- 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  In  consequence  of  Uiese  proceed- 
ings, ambassadore  firam  Philip  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  AtbeniaDS 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  tfaus  freedom  of  the  peninsda, 
and  to  desuuid  an  explanation  of  tbdr  cooducL 
The  Macedonian  puty  at  AUiens,  of  course,  si^ 
ported  those  complaints ;  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise Philip^s  real  intentions  and  to  represent  them 
to  the  people  in  a  fovourable  light,  aifbfd«d  an 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  answef  to 
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be  tent  tc  the  king  wm  d'ucuaeed  in  the  aMembly, 
M.  c  344,  to  place  in  his  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceedings and  designs  of  the  king  and  his  Athe- 
nian finends  in  their  trne  light  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probaUy  not 
▼ery  satisfifwtory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  F^on, 
with  proposals  for  a  modifioUion  of  the  bte  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  baring  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  snch  propoealsb  (Dem. 
de  ffalomB.  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesos,  which  belbnged  to 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  daim 
the  isUmd  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  isbind,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.  On  the  ratum  of 
the  ambassadon  to  Athens  in  &a  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (vffA  'AAon^o'ov)  wan  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  idl  probability  to  Hegesip* 
pus.  This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  mora  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acamania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip^s  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  PkiL  iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Chersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
eiieigetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.  The  compbiints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  b.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  tr«p)  rciv  kv  Xc/3^onfff^,  and  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king*8  foithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
hnd  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboeawere 
t>xpelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  tU  Ooron,  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  till  &  a  341,  when  Philip  hiid  siege  to  Perinr 
thus  and  attacked  Byxantimo*  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  fortL 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  dechued  violated 
(b.  c.  340) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Pint.  Phoe.  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.  He  had  proposed,  as  eariy  as  the  Oiyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defny  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  Olyntk  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip^s  attack  upon  Byiantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
cnrrying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  JE^.  ad 
A  turn,  i.  1 1 .)  By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
{v6fios  Tpnipapxii'^9)^  he  further  regulated  the 
syinmoiiae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Cortm.  p.  260,  &c.)  He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impiilse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Auiens,  b.  c.  840. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appeazance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  afiKurs  of 
Greece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
Bfighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  hut  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Grpeoe.  He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschiues, 
who  was  present  as  pyhgoras,  efiected  a  decree 
against  the  Locriana  oi  Amphisn  for  having  un> 
bwfiilly  oeeupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  ponishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demoathenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  de  Chtrm.  p.  275 ; 
Aeschin.  e.  Cle9^  §  125,  Ae.)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  foiled 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  (Dem.  de  Cortm.  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  waa,  that  in  b.  c.  839,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.  Thia  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  delav,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  fovoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effiused  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  fidl  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  odled  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  luindsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Ooron.  p.  299,  &c.)  This 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  ou 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  b.  c.  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  mdependenoe  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  deoriy 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens  which  expected  a 
similar  fote,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  gk>rious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  PhUip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolemhle  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  iu 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 
The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  coiud  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fn- 
neml  oration  upon  those  who  had  Men  at  Chaero- 
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neia»  ind  that  the  fanenl  feait  wm  celebmled  in 
his  hoase.  (Dem.  de  Cbraa.  p.  320,  &e  )  Bot  tiie 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  &nd  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  foil  rent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  eflforts  to  homUe  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  bronght  aboot  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  Texge  of  dettmetion.  Aocoaa- 
tions  were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorioos  sycophiuiCs,  snch  as 
Sosidea,  Diondas,  Melanthns,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Oonm.  p.  810) ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious diey  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  nnmaak  them  before  the  people.  But  matten 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Maoedonian  party, 
and  the  most  imphcaUe  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  fnward  against  him.  An  opptntunity  oflned 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeioneia,  when  Cteaiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 

Snblic  career,  and  nuHO  especially  for  the  patriotic 
isinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  cfe  Cbroa.  p.  266.)  Aeschines 
9ttack^  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  mule  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
hfan  any  cUum  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  pemn,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymeiL  Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  330 
(PIuL  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delirered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (ircf4  orrc^ttrov).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Oreeoe  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  tiiis 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  whidi  would  cany  the  Tictory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  &  c.  836, 
had  reTived  among  the  Gheeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Maoedonian  yoke.  All  G^reeoe  rose,  and 
eqieeially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfolly  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  die  king*s  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Ghneeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Blaoedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Pint  Dem.  23;  Aeschiu.  &  Ctet^  %  161 ; 
Died.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  AtJiens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadon,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  bdbre  the  youthful  king. 
(Pint.  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschin.  &  Clenph.  $  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  tP 
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chastise  the  rebdlions  neighbonn  of  Maoedoiia, 
than  a  folse  report  of  his  d«th  caUed  forth  another 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  Thebes,  which  had 
suffered  moat  severely,  was  loreniost;  bat  the  in- 
surrection ^read  over  Areadia,  Aroos,  Elii,  sod 
Athens.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Tliefaci, 
there  was  no  energy  anrwhere.  Demosthenes 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  meeouis  should  bs 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  seat  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Died.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  sod- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destruction  of 
Thebes,  in  B.  c.  835,  put  an  end  to  all  fiuther 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  as  mediator. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaden  of  the  popii- 
far  partf^  and  among  them  Demosthsnes,  ihould 
be  delivered  up  to  hm ;  bat  he  yielded  to  the  in- 
trealies  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  psnist  in 
his  demand. 

Alexander^  departnm  for  Aaia  is  the  b^ginamg 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  Sat  Greece ;  bat 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  reqaired 
only  some  spaik  from  without  to  make  it  Uszt 
forth  again  in  undiminished  Inry.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  had  been  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  kii^  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  essten- 
most  point  of  his  expedition,  Haipalus  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
mercenaries,  fled  from  Babylon  and  came  to  Greece. 
In  B.  c.  826  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  purchaied 
the  proteetian  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influftntial  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  viewed 
by  tne  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  set 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself;  and  it  was 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  thst 
Antipater,  the  regent  dT  Macedonia,  and  Olynpiaa 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  np  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  hun,  and  ts 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribeB. 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga' 
tion  concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  by  hiB 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  tb« 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  aooouDti 
of  his  oondxMBt  during  the  presenoe  of  Harpalus  al 
Athens  an  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  imposiible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopompai 
(<9>.  PlMi.  Dtm.  25,  comp.  ViLXOnL  ^  846) 
and  Dcinarchns  in  his  oration  i^ainst  Demostheoet 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  or 
Harpalus ;  but  Pausanias  (iL  33^  §  4)  expressly 
acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  hui 
accusers,  hovrever,  is  very  questionaUe,  for  in  the 
fimt  pfaoe  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  vre  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  thiooghont  the  disputes  about 
Harpafats,  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  re- 
ception cf  the  rebel,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of- 
fered himself  to  be  tried,  vre  nrast  own  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  hsve 
been  guilty  of  conunon  bribery,  and  that  it  wss 
not  htt  gcdlt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  impkoable  hatred  of  the  Maoedonian  psrty, 
which  ei^eriy  seised  this  fevourable  opportaaity 
to  rid  itsdf  of  its  most  fbnmdable  oppoMm,  whs 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  hia  own  fiiends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  hin- 
self  in  an  oration  which  Athenaens(ziii.  pc592)  calla 
wf ^  Tov  xf^^^t  and  which  is  probity  the 
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M  the  one  r^emd  to  by  othen  ander  the  title  of 
JkroKoyUi  Tm»  Scfpwv.  ( Dionye.  de  Admir.  vi  dia, 
iVm.  57,  J^.adAmm.  L  12.)  Bat  Demosthene* 
WW  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  priton,  ftom 
which  however  he  eecaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  <^  the  Athoiian  magiatmtaa.  (Plat. 
2)$m,  26,  VU,  X  Orak  p.  846 ;  Anonym.  VU,  D^- 
K«o«^  p.  158.)  Demoathenea  qnitted  hit  ooontry, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troeiene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  tne  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land* 

But  his  exile  did  not  hwt  long,  for  in  &  C.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  ofganiied  by  the  Athenians,  and  nnder  the 
vigoroQs  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as- 
sunwd  a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  ^Diod. 
xviii.  10.^  Demosthenes,  although  still  livmg  in 
exile,  jomed  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  rouasd  them  to  a  fresh  stru^ 
gie  for  liberty  by  the  fire  <^  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  whioh  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exfle.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dtm,  27, 
VU,  X  Ond,  p.  846 ;  Justin,  xiiL  5.)  The  miU- 
tary  operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  saocen  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  for  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point; 
for  although,  even  afler  the  foil  of  Leosthcoes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Leon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  &  c.  322,  the  battle  of  Cnmon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  seal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
alhed  army  withdrawn.  Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  ounninff  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  lesiatance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  snrrender  of  the  popular  leaden  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Demades,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Calanria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Arebias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
PyanepsioD,  b.  c.  322.  (Plat.  Dem.  29,  VU,  X 
OraL  p.  846 ;  Lncian,  Encom,  Dem.  43,  &c.) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  bv  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spiriti  of  antiquity ;  and  this 
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feme  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  at  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  lifo  an  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man*s  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suo- 
esse — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  an  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detiacton  more  extra- 
vagantly than  iq[K>n  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompiis, 
the  historian,  which  an  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutareh, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  an  in  his 
lifo  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  acoonnta  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  chaiges 
which  an  made  against  him,  and  alfoet  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  an  almost  below  contempt;  It  u 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  othen  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plat.  Dem,  20,  VU,  X  OraL 
p.  845 ;  Aeschin.  o.  CtmpL  $$  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  befon)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philippe  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut  Dem,  22 ;  Aeschin.  c  CStes^Mk. 
§  77);  and  histly,  that  he  shed  tean  on  going  into 
exile— «  foot  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plut  Dtm,  26.) 
The  chaiipe  of  tevgivemtion  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeechines,  has  never  been 
sttbatantialed  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Qaiph,  $  178,  c  TimanA,  $  131,  d*  FaU.  Leg, 
$  165;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administntion  of 
public  afiUn  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  partv  committed  openly  and  without 
any  di^uise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  sgainst  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  u  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  foct  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  asmredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  asaistance  in  its  strmles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  m  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powen  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessariiy 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  nad  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  DemosUienes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  foult  in  hb  oratory.  By  fiir  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalerens  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  hanh  and 
strong  (Plot  £km,  9,  11) ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
while  othen  were  more  impressed  wi^  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Comp.  Dionys.  dB  Admir,  m 
dw.  DcmtMtk,  22;  Ck.  cb  OraL  vL  56,  BruL  38; 
Quintal  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  for  from  being  foults ;  Uiey  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofe  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  tem^K 
tations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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ofattades  which  his  phyiical  oonstiiatioii  threw  in 
hit  way  when  he  commenced  hit  career,  were  so 
great,  diat  a  less  coniageoos  and  penevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  wonld  at  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrank  from  the  arduoos 
career  of  a  |mblie  orator.  (Pint.  Dem.  6,  &e.) 
Those  eariy  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  hun  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  than  he  wonld  otherwise  hare 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
nerer  Tentnring  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out prepantiouy  and  he  sometimes  eren  declined 
speaking  when  called  npon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it 
(Pint.  Dem.  8,  ViLXOrai.  p.  848.)  There  is, 
howerer,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  fonn  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  earafiil  revision 
before  publication ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidiaa,  which,  havine  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  fonn.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  for  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenea  composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  woxks  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  cansei  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  foir  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strangest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearen  in  the 
dearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresbtibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  bung  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  finent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  foiled  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  andents  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysitts  of  Halicamassus,  entiUed  wspt 
tifs  Tov  AtittmrBirovt  Sciyijnrrot.  The  acknow- 
ledged esoellenoe  of  Demosthenes^s  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
mns  imitators  and  commentators  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  ns  the  second  century  B.  c.,  that  a  number 
of  oniuons  which  are  deddcMlly  spurious  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  Kijot  ^4*4- 
^tos  and  the  Jptrracor,  were  inoorponted  in  thm 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Otuen,  wmdk 
as  the  speech  on  Halonesas,  the  fint  against  Arie- 
togeifam,  those  against  Theocrines  and  Neaten, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  oontera- 
porary  oraton,  may  have  beoi  introduced  among 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  wonld  be 
of  great  aasistanee  to  ns  to  have  the  oommentariea 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  sock 
men  as  Didymus,  Longinus,  Hennogenes,  SsJlna- 
tius,  ApoUonides,  Theon,  Gymnasins,  and  othen ; 
but  unfeitnnatdy  most  of  what  they  wrote  ia  kat^ 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  <^  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Ulpiaa,  and 
the  Greek  arffumaUa  to  the  orations  by  Libaniaa 
and  other  rhetoridana. 

The  andents  state,  that  there  existed  65  ontiaaa 
of  Demoatiienes  (Phit.  ViL  X  OraL  ^  847;  PhoC 
BM.  n.  490),  but  of  tiiese  only  61,  ami  if  we  de- 
duct tne  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough 
counted  as  an  oration,  onlv  60  have  come  down  to 
ns  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  of  veir  doubtful  aatbenticity. 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  JEScontts  to 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genuineness  ia 
very  dottbtfiiL 

The  orations  of  Demoathenes  are  contained  in 
the  various  odlections  of  the  Attic  oraton  by  Aldva, 
H.  Stephens,  Taykxr,  Rdske,  Dnkaa,  Bekker, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sanpp&  ^  Separate  editiana 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504 ;  at  Basel  in  1632  ; 
by  Felidano,  Venice,  1548;  by  Morelhn  and 
Lambinus,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  WoU;  1572  (ofteo 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1790;  and  by  Sdme- 
fer,  Leipcig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  othen  the  critical  appamtoa^ 
the  indices,  &c.  A  good  edition  of  the  text  ia 
that  by  W.  Dmdor^  Ldfttig,  1825,  3  vokk  8vou 
We  subjoin  a  dasnfied  list  of  the  ontiona  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  editiona 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  and 
the  literatore  upon  it. 

I.  Political  Oiiation«. 

A.  Oraiitmt  agaimd  PkStq^, 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  puUished  by^ 
J.  Bekker  (Beriin,  1816,  1825  and  1835),  C.  A. 
RUdiger  (Ldpdg,  1818,  1829  and  1833X  and  J. 
T.  VomeL    (Frankfort,  1829.) 

1.  The  fint  Philippic  was  delivered  in  &a  352* 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dia- 
tinct  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  snppooed  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  k  fsir  ^fiMts. 
(DionySb  Bp,  ad  Amm*  i.  10.)  Bnt  critics  down 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  o|nniona 
upon  this  point  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MSS., 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PkiUd,  BmfrapB 
oaf  <fer  Sokeete,  voLL  p.21,Ae.  Theof^odtei^ 
nion  is  very  ably  maintained  by  J.  Hdd,  iVoftyo" 
mma  ad  Dem.  OnL  gme  vmlgo  primo  PkSL  didmr^ 
Vratislaviae,  1831,  and  espedaUy  by  Seebeck  in 
tile  ZeiiaDkrift  fiir  di  AlUrikmmwmm.  for  1838, 
No.91,&c 

2--4.  The  fint,  second,  and  thicd  OiyatUK 
orations  bdong  to  the  your  &  c*  349.    Dianyaivf 
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{£^,  ad  Amm,  i  4)  makes  the  ieoond  the  first, 
•nd  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  R.  Ranchenstein,  de 
OraL  OiyiUh,  ordme,  Leips.  1821;  which  u  re- 
printed in  ToL  i.  of  Schaefer*s  Apparatni.  The 
other  order  u  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
tninshition  of  the  Philippics,  i.  p.  103,  &c^  and  by 
Westermann,  StttTe,  Ziemann,  Petrenx,  and  BrUck* 
ner,  in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiae  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  C.  H.  Funkhiinel,  Leipsig, 
1834,  8to. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  &  c. 
846.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
PkUippiaiiha  Esden^  L  p.  222,  &c.,  and  Vomel, 
ProUffom,  ad  OraL  de  Paeej  p.  240,  &c. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c  344. 
See  Vomel,  Iniegram  e$m  hemotlk,  Philip,  11.  op- 
parei  eat  diapoiiiione^  Fninkf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchenstein  in  Jakn'i  Jakriu  voL 
XL  2,  p.  144,  &C. 

7.  On  Halonesus,  b.  c.  343,  was  suraected  by 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  H^gesippus. 
(Ldban.  Argum,  p.  75 ;  Harpocrat  and  Etym.  M. 
f.o. ;  Phot.  BUU.  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  Dm- 
»$rtaiio  ntper  Orai.  de  Haltm^  Lnbben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Seebode'i  Ardan.  for 
1825, 1  p.  84,  &C.,  PWippiK^  Redm,  u.  p.  801, 
&C.,  and  by  Vomel  in  Ostendiiur  Hegu^ppi  esse  oror 
tiomem  de  HaUmesOy  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippns  in  1 833. 

8.  Utpi  r£y  h  Xt^m^^  delivered  in  B.  a  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic  delivered  in  b.  c.  342. 
See  Vomel,  Demostkenia  Pkd^.  IlL  iabUam  em 
ante  CbentmeeUioamy  Frank£  1837 ;  L.  Spen^ 
Ueber  die  dritte  Piilip,  Rede  dee  Dem^f  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  b.  a  341, 
but  b  thought  by  nearly  aU  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  FhUip.  Reden^  il  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orai.  PhUip,  IV,  Demosih,  ahjudicaiur^ 
Oroningae,  1818. 

11.  npit  n)y  *ETi(rroXi}y  Ti)y  ^iXfinrov,  refers 
to  the  year  b.  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Piiiip,  Reden,  u.  p.  516,  &c 

B.  Other  Politieai  OraHone. 

12.  IIcpl  SvvT^ccvf,  refers  to  B.  c.  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Prdeg,  adLepiin,  p.  124 ;  Schaefer,  Apparat, 
Crit,  I  p.  686. 

13.  Utpl  ^vfifjLopmr^  was  delivered  in  B.C.  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Iniroduct.  in  Orai.  de  t^ymmor, 
Lugdnn.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer^s  Appar. 
Crit,  vol.  i. ;  Parreidt,  DigputaL  de  IfuHi.  eo 
A  then,  et^rn  ordinai,  tt  correct,  in  orai.  Uepl  %vf*fi. 
ineonpta  tuadet  Demosth.^  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  'Tir^p  Mc7aAoiroAiTiM',  b.  c.  353. 

15.  Ilfpl  riis  *PoSiwf  iktvBtplas^  B.  c.  351. 

16.  lltpl  TUP  irpds*A\4^a¥dpoif  trwOfiitmr,  refers 
to  B.  c.  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir,  vi  die. 
Ihm.  57;  Liban.  Argum.  p.  211.) 

II.  JimicLLt  OR  Privatb  Orations. 

17.  Ilfpl  'Xre^ivm^  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  B.  a  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  &mons  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  181 5,  and  Beriin,  1 8*35. 
by  Biemi  (Qotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Got- 
tiiigen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  CommenL 
Hidorioa  et  dkromolLog,  m  Demo^  OraL  de  Coron.^ 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  modi  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  tiiose  of 
Droysen  ( Ueber  die  AeehtheH  der  Urkmd.  m  De- 
moih.  Rede  vom  Kranz,  in  the  Zeitetkrifi  fiir  die 
Alterthumauf,  for  1839,  and  reprinted  seporetely  at 
Beriin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Oaeeieal 
Mtueum^  voL  i.  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  oenuinenMs,  while  Viimel  in  a  series  of 
proexams(conmienoed  in  1841)  andeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodiertM  OraL  Demoeth.  de  Qmm,  Leipsig,  1825 ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demoath,  OraL 
pro  Cteeiph,  praeda$Uiaf  Isenac.  1832. 

18.  Uepi  tUs  napairpca€f(ar,  deliveied  in  b.  '\ 
342. 

19.  Uepi  T^f  AreXelas  irpht  Anrrirnf^^  was 
qwkai  in  B.  a  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wol^  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kard  Meiiiov  vspl  roO  KoM?uoVi  was  com- 
posed in  B.  c  355.  There  axe  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Beriin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare  Bockh,  Ueber  die  2kitverkalttdue  der  Midiama 
in  the  Abhtmdl.  der  BerUn,  Akadem,  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &C. 

21.  Kord  'Ai^por/oiyof  muxp^/iMr,  belongs  to 
B.  a  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun* 
khiUiel,  Leipsig,  1832. 

22.  Kard  *ApiaroKpdfrous^  b.  c  352.  See  Rumpf, 
J)e  Charidemo  Orita^  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kard  TifioirpdTovs,  B.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
ProUgoim,  m  Demoeth.  Orat,  e,  TVmoorat,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  b.  c.  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  the 
nrst,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  ;  Har> 
pocxat  e.  w.  Seupis  and  vsoAifs ;  Pollux,  x,  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productionii 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Argtan.  p.  769  ;  Phot, 
BibL  p.  491.)  Modem  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  &c. ;  Westennann,  QeaetU 
Demodh.  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  b.  c.  364. 

28.  Tlp6s  "A^oBop  tf^t v8ofuipTupM«y,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westennann,  Quaed.  Dem^ 
iii.  p.  11,  &c.  Comp.  Schdmann,  de  Jure  PvbL 
Oraee,  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  Tutdari  op,  Atkm.^  &G., 
Freiburg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  Bockh,  PvU,  Ecam,  ofAtkenM^ 
Index,  f.  o.  Demosthenes. 

31.  nopcrypo^  irp6i  Zi}i^0e/iiy,  fidls  after  the 
year  b.  c.  355. 

32.  Up^s  'Awaro^ptop  vapaypatpvij  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  np^t  ^opfjdwpa  wepl  Saysiov,  was  spoken  in 
B.  c.  332.  See  Baumstark,  Protegom.  in  OraL 
Deimetk  adv.  Phorm.,  Heidelberg,  1826 
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S4.  n^f  T^p  AoucfUrov  waparypa^u^^  is  of  an- 
certain  date,  and  its  genuinenew  Ib  doubted  by 
•ome  of  the  ancients.  See  the  Greek  Aign* 
uentum. 

85.  *Tr^p  ^pplminn  wapaiypai^  belongs  to  B.  c 
SAO. 

56.  Tlp6s  Tlayraiprrw  uapeffpa^^  fidls  after 
a.  a  S47. 

37.  np^f  VavoifMxoiHiui  UtwotniBti  vapaypei^y 
is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  np6s  Boutriw  irfpi  too  Mimtos^  belonss  to 
B.  c  351  or  350,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarehns.  (Dionjs.  HaL  Demardu 
1 3.)  See  Bockh,  Urixnd.  Uber.  dot  AiL  Seeurtem^ 
p.22,  &C. 

39.  np6s  Boiirr^y  Mp  wp6U€As  fturrp^^  b.  c. 

347. 

40.  npds  2irou8/ay  iMp  irpoat6sj  of  nncertain 
date. 

41.  Upis  ^edpiwwop  ircpt  AprMnmSf  of  nncep- 
tain  date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  aigum.  to  it,  BSdch, 
Index  to  PvbL  Eeom.  of  Alkei$$,  and  Schaefer, 
Afpar.  CriL  t.  p.  63w 

42.  npis  Mmeaprarmf  mpt  'Ayriov  KKi/jpou,  tilt 
nneertain  date.  See  de  Boor,  Pnlegom,  zu  der 
Rede  dee  Demoetk  ffepen,  MakariahtSy  Hamburg, 
1838. 

43.  np6s  A«ox4p>I  vfp^  '''^  ocXijpev,  of  uncertain 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanns, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  b.  a  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  Diatribe  in  Demoetk,  OraL  m 
Skephan.,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  Uepl  Zd4pyov  ml  Mn}(ri9o^Aov  ^vSoftap- 
rvptmvy  belongs  to  the  time  after  b.  c.  855.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  t.  vr.  'EmiA/o-- 
Tpovp  and  ^jh^fJvnp^  H.  Wol^  Boekh  (L  c:),  and 
I.  Bekker.     See  Schaefer,  Appar.  Oct.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kard  *OXi/yiir(oMpov  fi\d€iis,  after  B.  c. 
343. 

48.  np6s  TifUBeop  Mp  jcp^e^s^  ialls  between 
B  c  368  and  854,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat  t.  v.  Koirorcxi^uSr,  B8ckh,  and  Bekker 
f  lee  Schaefer,  Appar,  Orii,  t.  p^  264).  It  is  de- 
wnded  by  Rumpf,  de  OraL  adv.  Timoth,,  Oiessen, 
1821. 

49.  Ilp^f  noXwrXfo  ircpl  rev  hrnpnipapxAf*'^^ 
afters,  a  361. 

50.  Tlepl  roO  "Xre^vw  riis  rprnpapx^^  ^^^ 
B.  c.  861,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  DemoeA,  ab 
Slaatemann  und.  Bedner,  p.  465. 

51.  npdf  Kd(XA.finror,  spoken  in  B.  c  364. 

52.  Upds  IiiK6irrparoif  V9/A  r£p  'ApeOowrtov 
dv9pa^^wpf  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  t.  v.  *Airoypa^, 

53.  Kard  KStmPOS  olivfaf,  b.  c.  343. 

54.  npos  KoXAcucX^  vepl  x^^^^^  of  uncertain 
date. 

55.  Kard  AionwioSafpov  fiX^^y  b.  c  .^9. 
.56.  *l£^c<r»  irpdf  EMovAlStry,  after  b.  c.  346. 

57.  Kard  %eoKplvov  Met^ts^  belongs  to  b.  c. 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  DeinardL  10  ;  Ai^gum.  ad  Oral.  e.  Tkeo- 
ernu  p.  1321 ;  Haq>ocrat  «.  vo.  'a7pa^(ov  and 
B9oKfiirns%  Schaefer,  Appar,  CriL  r,  p.  473.^ 

58.  Kara  Nca/paj,  refers  to  a  c  340,  but »  con- 
ndered  spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  (Dionys.  de  Adrnir,  «t  die.  Dent,  57 ; 
Phrvnich.  p.  225 ;  Harpocrat.  t.  rr.  y4p^  Zuiuh 
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roiiirot,    8i«77^irirei',   *Iwapx<>'»    S''^    KsmXa^  ; 
Schaefer,  Appar,  CriL  r,  p.  527.) 

IIL  Show  Spbbchbs. 

59.  *Eirrrd0(of,  refers  to  b.  c.  338,  but  u  nv 
questionably  spurious.  (Dionys.  de  Adwtir,  vi  dit, 
Dem,  23,  44 ;  Liban.  p.  6 ;  Harpocrat  s.  t>r.  Afy«^ 
8cu  and  Ksicpovtf ;  Phot  BibL  p.  491 ;  Suid.  «.  r. 
^mutoHrn*  ;  Bekker,  Aneed.  p.  354 ;  Wester- 
mann,  QuaeeL  Dem,  n.  p.  49,  ftc.)  Its  gemuDfr> 
ness  is  defended  by  Becker  {DemoeA.  ate  Staatem. 
n.  Bed,  ii.  p.  466,  ftc. )  and  Kruger  (in  Seebode> 
Arddv,  L  2,  p.  277). 

60.  *EpamK6s,  is,  like  the  fonner,  a  sporiooj 
pxoductioo.  (DioujTS.  de  Admir,  vi  die.  Dem,  44  ; 
Liban.  p.  6;  PoUuz,  iil  144;  Phot  BSbLLa 
Westermann,  Quaeet,  Dem.  h.  p.  70,  &c.) 

Among  the  lost  orations  or  Demosthenes  th« 
foUowing  are  mentioned : — At^tik^  dvuiiTYOpatdi 
olroCrri  8a«pcdr.  (Dionys.  DeinardL  1 1.)  2.  Kard 
M^Sorror.  (Pollux,  riii.  53 ;  Haipocr.  e,  v.  Acaca- 
rc^iy.)  3.  np^t  IliiXdcMrroi'  vapoTpo^  (Bek- 
ker, Aneed,  p.  90.)  4.  XltfA  }(pvfflov  (Athen.  xiiL 
p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  dvoXo7(a  tA^ 
hipvr.  (Dionys.  £/>.  ad  Amnu  i.  12,  who,  how- 
erer,  in  Demoetk.  57«  declares  it  a  spurious  on- 
tion.)  5.  Ilfpl  red  /nl  tiAovPOi  'AproXor,  was 
spurious  according  to  Dionysius.  (Demoetk.  57.) 
6.  Kctrd  AiifjJSov.  (Bekker,  Anetd,  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Alexaa^  de 
Pigur.  p.  478,  ed.  Wall.  7.  Hpot  Kprrtor  wepi 
TOW  ipewuncilififutTos.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  "Errair- 
iaift4Uiy  where  Dionysius  doubts  its  genuinenesa.) 
8.  'Tvtfp  pfrr6pwy  probably  not  a  woris  of  Demos- 
thenes. (Suid.  «.  V,  "hijuoi.)  9.  Tircp  1cpr6poiv  r^ 
jvirpoir^f  ffihs  Xap/8if/Aor,  belonged  acoordiiw  %m 
Calh'machus  \ap.  Pkot,  BiU.  p.  491 )  to  Deinaitoiu. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modem  historians  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  following 
works  will  be  feimd  useftd  to  the  student  of  I>e> 
mosthenes  :  Schott,  Viiae  ParaUelae  ArietaL  ei 
Demoetk,  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  Demotlkeme 
ale  Slaatemann  und  Bedner^  Halle,  1816,  2  Tolsb 
8to.  ;  Westermann,  QuaeeOonee  Demoetkenieaej  in 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830—1837,  Geaekiekte  der 
Grieek.  Beredteamheit,  §§  56,  57,  and  BeOage^  yu. 
p.  297,  &c;  BShneke,  Studien  avfdem  GeUeie  der 
Attieeken  Bedner^  Berlin,  1843.  [L.  S.j 

DEMO'STHENES  (AiViOtf«ln»r).  1.  The  &- 
ther  of  the  orator.     See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  natiTe 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  bT 
Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  (t.  vr.  Kod-^r^s;,  Mavnekei; 
comp^  t.  w,  Tdpca,  Tapvls^  Tevftnaaiit,  *AAf(ar- 
Spcfo,  *Aprdin};  Etym.  Mag.  e,  r.  Upo/o.)  He 
further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundatioDs  of 
towns  {nriaeis),  which  is  likewise  sereral  tim^a 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Euphorion  wrote  a  poem 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  Atfftoa^nis^ 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant  (Bekker,  Anec- 
dot.  p.  1 383 ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  Enpkorione,  p-  31 .) 

3.  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Suidas  (c  e.)  a  work  on  the  dithyrani- 
bic  poets  (ircpl  8(^pa/i^avoi«r),  a  paraphnse  of 
Homer*s  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod^s  Theogony,  and  an 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damagetus  of  Hendeia. 
(Westeimann,  QnaeeL  Dem,  It.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Sumamed  the  Little  (6  fuitpds)^  a  Greek  rh^ 
torician,  who  is  otherwise  unknown;  but  some 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  Bekker** 
^neevloto  (pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).    [L.  S.j 
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DEMCySTHENES  MASSALTCVTES,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  MwnpaXK^t),  a  nAtire  of 
Maneillea,  and  the  aatbor  of  several  medical 
formiilae  preierved  by  Galen,  mint  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  afUr  Chfiet,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asdepiades  Pharmacion.  (QaL  De  Com- 
pan,  Medieam,  me*  Oeiu  ▼.  15.  toL  ziii.  p.  856.) 
By  some  perMns  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  iHaasoftote 
or  Mawaiemm,  (Gal.  t  &  p.  855 ;  Ae'tius,  iv.  2. 
.  58,  p.  726.)  9AtCO.KX^iTi^AddUam,ad&muilL 
Medieor,  Veter.  a  J.  A.  Fabrieio,  {"c,  ea-JUMtem, 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes that  remain.  [ W.  A.  O.] 

DEMO'STHENES  PHILALB'THES  {Av- 
fUHfBhriis  6  ^iXaKi/iSh!is\  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be* 
longed  to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philtts.  (Gal.  De  D^fkr,  PuU,  iv.  4.  vol.  viii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aers,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  oculist  He  wrote  a  woric  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  {L  e,\  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  renuuns  but  some  extracts  peserved 
by  Ae'tius,  Plaulus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
tere.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (AnfUffrpeeros),  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Eupolis  in  his  comedy  entithKl  Bovf^iyrif.  (Plut 
Ale  18,  Nuj.  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hid.  OriL  Or.  Graee. 
p  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  l^  Ruhnken  (/.  c.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
HeU.  vl  8.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  name  Enpolis  eidiibited 
his  comedy  Ai^rtfXvicor.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  («.  r.  x^^P^^  Afiii6<rrpaTos 
AitfunrotiT^) :  but  here  we  ought  prob^Iy  to  read 
Tift^arpOToSf  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timortratus.]  (Meineke,  Froff.  Oom, 
Chuee.  i.  pp.  110,500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  woik  on  fish- 
ing (cUicvTiioC)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tie  divination  (irspl  riis  ivv9pou  ftarrijc^r),  and 
other  miscelbneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Said.  t.  V.  Aafi^orpca-os ;  Aelian,  JV,  A.  ziiL  21, 
XV.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  {ff.  N.  xxxviL  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Demostratus  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  **  On  Rivers**  (ts^  wnttfuw) 
Plutarch  quotes.  {J)eFtttv.\Z;  oomp.  Endoc.  p. 
128;  Phot  BibL  Cod.  elxL ;  Vossius,  <U  HitL 
Oroee.  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMOTELES  (Aiy^iorlAiyt),  one  of  the  twelve 
anthon,  who  aococding  to  Pliny  (/f.  N,  xxxvi. 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  8.] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (AijAi^i|iof ),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastns,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  Btody  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phrastus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executon ;  but  fur- 
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ther  particulars  an  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53, 
hb^  56.)  [U  aj 

DEMCVXENUS.    [Dabcoxbnos.] 

DEMUS  (A^/uos).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
sens  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  oonect,  Demns  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  fint  book  is  thera 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  C^uaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAf rr^ii^r,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demua  is  wrongs 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Ai^fwr  than  KAe*- 
r^SiVior,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (Acy6fi/Ti|r),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  £e  same  import 
as  Dasyilius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Plut  Sjfmpm. 
5;  Pans.  L  43.  §5.)  [US.] 

DENDRI'TIS  (A«i>8prri5),  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occun  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menehma,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  Uie  widow  of  Tlepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fidlen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Erinnyea,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodians 
afrerwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Pans,  iii  19.  §  10.)  [L.  &] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  waa  ac- 
cused of  being  too  £svounbly  disposed  towards 
Britannicns,  but  his  aocuaen  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit  Anm.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRCTNIUS,  a  moat  distin- 
guished  and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  waa  oentnrion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  onnmissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  bis  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianns,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  bn^e 
out,  A.D.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densns  rushed  out  asainst  them 
with  bis  swwd  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afrerwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hid. 
L  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  {QaXk.  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.       [L.  S.] 

DENTAl'US,  M.*  CU'RIUS  (some  writen  call 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  fitmi  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  bom  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(PUn.  /r.  N.  vii  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Murem.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  now*,  and  it  nppean  tlmt  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent  (Cic.  pro  Sulla,  7 ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  864  ed.  OreUi.)  The  fint  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguiih<si 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Clau£us  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refuMd,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  Section  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.     (Cic.  Brut.   14  ;  Anret 
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YkLde  Ftr.  //7mI.  9S.)  The  year  of  hia  tribnne- 
■ktp  it  micertaiiu  According  to  an  inacriptiim 
(Orelli,  IiueripL  LaL  No.  639)  Appiat  tha  Blind 
waa  appointed  interrez  three  timea,  and  from  IdTy 
(z.  11;  we  know,  that  one  of  hia  inter-reigna 
belongs  to  &  c.  299,  but  in  that  year  Appioa  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  ao  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribnneship  of  Dentatoa.  In  b.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Conielios  Rnfinns,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  snch 
dedaive  Tictories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  years,  waa  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  oyer  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curiua 
Dentatns  marched  against  the  Sabinea,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
ao  suocessfhl,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabinea  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  suflfrage.  (Veil  Pat  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  waa  distributed  among  the 
plebeians  (Niebuhr,  ITtrf.  ofRame^  iii.  p.  420.) 
In  B.  c.  283,  Dentatua  waa  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  phice  of  L.  Caeeiliua,  woo  was  shin 
in  an  engagement  againat  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambaasadoia  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  piaoners ;  but  nis 
ambaasadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  avaOo  of  Curiua  over  the 
Locanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  &  c.  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  B.  c.  275  Curius  Dentatua  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  retumiqg  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatua  made  to  com- 
plete the  anny,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  uA<L  When  the  army  waa  ready,  Dentatns 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusintan  plain  ao  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  waa  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatua  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed: 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephanta,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  firugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  caunpaign  against  Pyirhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
chaiged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  noUiing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucaniana, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  PyrriiuiL  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  dose  Curius  Dentatns  retired  to 
his  frurm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  i^cnltural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  wnen  needed,  tor  in  b.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embaa^  to  him  with  costiy  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadws  found  him  on  his  fium, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.     He  re- 
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jected  their  presents  with  the  woids,  that  he  pte- 
ferred  ruling  over  those  who  posseMed  goU,  to 
posaeasing  it  himself.  He  waa  celetxated  down  tu 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplid^  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabinea  lands  weie  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  he  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  otha  soldier,  and  it  was  probshly 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  hiv 
with  a  house  and  500  jugers  of  land.  He  it  ni^ 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  tvr 
ntxmis,  when  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armiea,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  tbe 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowxy  for 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports,  especially  the 
hUter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentationi,  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  Hve  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  lire 
at  all;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  hit 
daughter,  it  doea  not  follow  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  fat  the  republic  mav  havo 
given  it  to  her  as  an  adcnowledgment  of  her  &- 
therms  merits.  Dentatns  lived  in  intimate  frieod- 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  tioie,  and  he  bat 
acquired  no  1ms  fiune  firom  the  useful  works  be 
oonstmcted  than  from  his  victories  over  Pyrrhu 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
dd  times  of  Rome.  In  b.  c  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aqoaeduct  (Aniensis  Vetas), 
which  earned  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.  The  expenaea  were  oovered  by  the  booty 
which  he  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhon 
Two  years  hiter  he  waa  appointed  dnumvir  t«  su- 
perintend the  building  of  the  aqnaeduct,  bat  fire 
days  after  the  appointment  he  dwd,  and  was  tboi 
prevented  firom  completing  his  work.  (Frontio.  dt 
AqtuudnoL  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir,  IIL  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefiictor  of  the  town  of  Reate  is 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Veliniu  through  the  rocks,  asd 
thus  oBiricd  ita  water  to  a  spot  where  it  bib 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nen).  This  fiOl  is  tiie  stiU  odebrated  faU  of 
Temi,  or  the  cascade  ddle  Marmore.  The  Res- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excdient  arable  laind,  which  was  called  Ro«a. 
(Cic.  ad  AtU  iv.  15,  pro  Seamr.  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Aa 
vii  712.)  A  controversy  haa  reoentiy  been  rsiia 
by  Zumpt  (AbkamlL  der  Berlm.  Akodemie  foe 
1836,  p.  155,  &c)  respecting  the  M\  Cnriss,  vbc 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  Is 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  es- 
gaged  in  a  kw-snit  with  Intenmna,  whose  tmi- 
toiy  was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  vbile 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it.  Zumpt 
naturally  asks  *^how  did  it  happen  that  Intcnmoa 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  tiD  two  era- 
turies  and  a  half  afler  the  oonstractioo  of  tb« 
canal?**  and  from  the  apparent  impossibihy  of 
finding  a  pr(^)er  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  appo- 
sition, that  the  canal  fixnn  lake  Velinus  was  s  pn- 
vate  nndertakmg  of  the  age  of  Cioero,  and  tbit 
M*.  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignoiaiKie  cf 
any  quairela  between  Interamna  and  Reate  befiMV 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  tbere 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  tkci^  s  lotf 
period  might  ehpse  before,  periiaps  owing  to  mo* 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  was  tit  by  In* 
teramna.    Thus  we  find  that  throughout  the  aiid- 
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tie  agM  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  laet  cen- 
tiiry*  the  inhabitanto  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
lamna  (Terni)  had  firom  dme  to  time  very  Beriooa 
dispatet  aboat  the  canal.  (J.  H.  Westphal,  Dia 
RSm.  CampagnA,  p.  1 30.  Comp^  Lit.  Epit.  1 1 — 14 ; 
Polyb.  u.  19 ;  Oroa.  iii.  23,  W.  2 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  5, 
14;  FlonmLlS;  Val. Max. iv.  8.  §5,viS.§4; 
Varro,  Zw  /;.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut  Pyrrh.  20, 
Apopitk  Imper,  1,  Cbt  maJl  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zvL 
73,  xviii.  4;  Zonaxaa,  viiL  6;  Cic  BruL  14^  de 
SaucL  13,  le^dsJUPttbL  iii.  2S,  de  AmiciL  5, 11 ; 
Horat  Carm.  I  12.  87,  Ac ;  Juven.  xL  78,  &c. ; 
AppoL  ApcHog.  p.  431,  ed.  Boaacha.)       [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECrLIUa  1.  L.  Cabcilius 
DiNTSR,  waa  eonaol  in  b.  c.  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Senonee  and  waa  snoceeded  by  M\ 
Curias  Dentatos.  (Liv.  EpU,  12  ;  Oroa.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  iL  19  ;  Fast.  SicnL)  Fischer  in  hisiZonukA. 
ZeUti^^  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  &  c.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con* 
sol.  Dmmann  (GbadL  Amim,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  prsetor,  on  the 
noond  that  it  waa  not  customary  for  a  pexaon  to 
hold  the  praetordiip  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Lir.  x.  22,  xxiL  35),  and  Drumann*s  ob- 
jection thus  fiills  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Cascilius  Dsntxr,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  fbr  his  proTince.  (Liv. 
zxxix.  58,  xL  ] .) 

3.  M.  CABCiLiua  Dbntbr,  one  of  the  amba»> 
aadors  who  were  sent,  in  a.  c.  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affidra  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the^  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(LiT.  xlit.  6.)  [L.  Sw] 

DENTER,  Ll'VIUa  1.  C.  Liviua  Dbntbb, 
nagister  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinus  RegiUensii  in  b.  a  348.    (Fast) 

2.  M.  Liviua  Dbntbr,  was  consul,  in  b.  c.  802, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  waa  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  b.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontt^  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Decius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  deToted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Lirius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Ut.  X.  1,9,28,29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
{ad  AtL  T.  20)  calls  ntAUit  rndgentriM^  waa  primus 
pilus  under  M.  Bibulns,  in  %  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Ai|«{),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  DtwL  47  ;  Aristoph.  PitU.  515 ;  Soph. 
Antip,  1121;  Orph.  Hymn,  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
IT.  988;  CaUim.  ^j^m.  m  Cer.  133;  SchoL  ad 
Tkeoeni.  viL  8.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
Deiois,  Deoine,  or  DeTone,  is  therefore  giren  to 
Demeter^s  daughter,  Pcnephone.  (Ov.  Met  ti. 
114;   Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (AijoM^ytia),  a  daughter  of  Ai^ 
caa«  a  bronxe  statue  of  whom  waa  erected  at 
Bfuntineia.     (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AcpicvAAfSaff).  I.  A  Spai^ 
t»n,  was  sent  to  the  HellMpont  in  the  sprins  of 
B.  c.  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  mm 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  ova  Abydus 
and  Lampeacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
Almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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onder  Strombichides.  (Thoc.  viiL  61,  62.)  In 
B.  c  399  he  was  lent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Perna. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phamabazus  and  Tisaaphemes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolia,  the 
•atrapy  of  Phamabaaua,  tovrards  whom  he  enter- 
tain^ a  personal  diilike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Ljrsander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  iatnpeM  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Mbidia&]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  buiden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabaxua,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  latis&ction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  thete  conmiissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thnuaan  Chenonesus  had  tent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Phama- 
basus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atameua,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphemes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  b.  c.  397,  ambassadon  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap^s  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Deroyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissiqihemea 
and  Phamabazus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  phwe,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Deroyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  ^Mutan  authorities  and 
the  Penian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
requisitions  In  b.  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dereyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphemes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  returned  home.  In  &  a  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophon 
says,  he  gkidly  imdertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home,— a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarri^  man 

!so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
See  Diet,  of  AnU  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterised  by  roughneaa  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
**Scythu8**  and  **  Sisyphus,**  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  rnding  in  Athenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  HdL  iii  1.  $$  8—28,  u.  $$  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $$  1—3,  Anab.  v.  6.  $  24; 
Died.  xiv.  38 ;  PluL  Lye,  1 5 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c^ 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  was  lent  as  ambaandor  to 
Pyrrhns  when  he  inmded  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272  lor 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymos  on  the  throne. 
[CH1LID0NI8 ;  CLBONTifU&]  Pltttarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  DerejUidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader :  **  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he.**  (Pint  ApophtJL  Lac 
▼oL  iL  p.  128,  ed.  Tauchn.;  Pint.  Pyrrk  26,  where 
the  saving  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtpicvXXiZat)^  the  anther 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  Pkto^s  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentaiy  also  on  the  ^  Timaens,**  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grate,  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harles,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [RE.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AcpiciJAos, 
A^picvAAof),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  c.  847.  In  b.  c. 
S46,  the  same  ambassadors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Aigument  prefixed  to  Dem.  eb  Pala,  Leg,  p.  836  ; 
Aesch.  d^  FaU,  Ldg,  p.  41 ;  Thirwall^s  Chneett 
vol.  V.  p.  356 ;  comp.  the  decree  op.  J>em»  de  Cor, 
p.  285;  CUutioal  Muaeum^  vol.  i.  pw  145.)  Der- 
cylns  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (M  rods  *A/i^iicTi{ovas),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philipi  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affidrs  of 
Phods.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalds  in  Euboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  FaU.  lig.  pp.  40, 46,  c  Ctea»  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  d»  Cor.  p.  237,  d»  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  860, 
879.)  ItisperhapsthesameDercyluswhomPlutareh 
mentions  as  **  general  of  the  country  **  (tov  htX  r^s 
"Xfifoii  oTpcmryov,  hi  B.  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  aJled  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  vromed  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanor^s  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plut  Phoc  32 ;  Nep.  Pkoe.  2 ;  Droysen,  Gtaok. 
der  Nachf.  Alex,  p.  223.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AcfuciJAos, 
A^NKvAAos),  a  very  ancient  Greek  wnter,  men- 
tioned sevonil  times  in  connexion  vrith  Agias,  the 
hitter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  cf  ue  Nitoroi,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to:  1.  'Af»7oAucd.  2.  ^VroXucd, 
8.  AItoXimL  4.  Kr/crctf.  5.  Scm^fMidi,  appa- 
rently on  the  febles  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  Ilffpl 
^pm¥,  7.  nepl  Af0wr.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut  Par.  Min.  17, 38, 
deFkm.  8,  10,  19,  22 ;  Athen.  iil  p.  86,  l\  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Scbol.  ad  Em; 
Troad.  14 ;  Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  Com.  Oraec.  p. 
417.)  [K  K] 

DEHCYNUS  (A^picvrof),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  10.) 
Pomponins  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Beigion.    [L.  Sbj 
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DERDAS  (A^pSof),  a  Macedodn  dncfbfa, 
who  joined  with  Philip^  brother  of  Podiecss  lU 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athens  entered  ints 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seen,  of 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdittu, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidscs,  and 
the  foundation  of  Olynthna.  The  Athenisn  genciali 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  eventi  sct^  fior  a 
while  against  Perdiccas  with  theuL  (Thuc  1 57 
— 59.)  Derdas  himself  probably  died  shout  thii 
time,  as  we  hear  of  his  brothers  in  kia  pbca 
(c.  59),  one  of  whom  Pansnnias  piofasUy  van 
(c.  61.)  [AH.C.] 

DERDAS  ( A^pSor),  a  prince  of  Bynda  sr  EJ- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  femily  ss  the  caa- 
sin  of  Perdiccas  II.  mentioned  above.  As  be  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntas  IL  [lee 

E.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  OlyBthoa, 
e  lealously  and  efiectoally  aided  the  Sfiartana  in 
their  war  with  that  sUte,  from  b.  &  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  HelL  v.  2,  8 ;  Diod-  xr.  19-23.)  We  lean 
from  Theopompus  (<^  Athen.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  tbat 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthiana,  bat  i( 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion ;  nor  is  it  oectab 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Aiistotk 
alludes.  (PoliL  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas,  whw 
sister  Phila  vras  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip»  vn 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  mm 
fiunily.  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  557,  c)  [E>  E^] 

DERRHI ATIS  {At^idnsX  a  surname  of  A^ 
tonis,  which  she  derived  frxmi  die  town  of  Dtf* 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Aitadia.  (Paui 
iii  20.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brother  of  Magncntioa,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  pot  u 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  poaitiofl 
was  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  al 
his  leUtions  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  ftlbof 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  hia  m 
hands.  According  to  Zonaras,  hovrever,  Dende- 
rius  was  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievoul/ 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  sarrradered  to 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medids  of  this  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9;  Julian,  Ora<.fiag>; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615 ;  Ecfchel,  toL 
viii.  p.  124.)  (W.  K] 

DESILA'US  (AwiKaosX  a  statuary,  who* 
Doryphorus  and  woimded  Amason  are  mentiooed 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  15).  There  is  no  rsms 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Mtiller,  that  the  nana 
is  a  corruption  of  Oteailaus;  but,  on  thecontraiy, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  tbej 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Ctesilatts,  ia  wobs- 
bly  copied  from  the  Amaion  of  DesilaiiaL  (R^a, 
KmuAlait,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [CBXsa.iB.]  [P.S.] 

DESPOENA  (Ai<rmiwi),  the  ruling  goddesa  « 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  diTini- 
ties,  such  as  Aphrodite  (Theocrit  xv.  100),  De- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Tke$m.  286),  and  Persephone. 
(Pans.  viii.  87.  §  6;  comp.  Pkbsxphoni.)  [L-^J 

DEUCA'LION  (AniicaAW).  1.  A  soo  of  P»- 
methens  and  Clymene.  He  was  king  m  Phthia, 
and  married  to  Pyrrfaa.  When  Zens,  afier  the 
treatment  he  had  received  firam  Lycaoo,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  sdrice  of 
his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  %uxt$ 
of  provisions ;  and  when  Zeus  sent  a  flood  sU  over 
Hellaa,  which  destroyed  all  iu  inhabitanta,  Deotf- 
lion  and  Pyrrha  alwie  were  saved.  AiWr  the' 
ship  had  been  floatiog  about  for  nine  dsysi  it  isao^ 
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ev!,  aticording  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
PamassuB ;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Athoa,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (SchoL  ad  PiruL  0£.  iz.  64  ;  Serv.  ad  Varg. 
Edog,  vl  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ^ 
ences  in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhira  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Oerania  (Paus.  L  40.  §  1) ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(Paus.  X.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyzius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  t}iat  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
l^ayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  reelecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting  3ie  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  firom  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind,  01.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
story,  see  ApoIIod.  L  7.  §  2 ;  Or.  Mei,  I  260,  &c. 
There  was  ako  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  fiither  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  ishinds  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae  or^rete,  was 
an  Ai^onaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  &ther  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Hom.  IL  xiii.  451  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1 ; 
Djod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14, 173 ;  Serr.  ad  Am. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flaoc.  i.  366 ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespius^ 
(Hygin. /^  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
/7.  XX.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings— 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
Terra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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firom  entering  the  bouse,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilised  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  oan  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  com  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augnstin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  Ti.  9 ;  Hartung,  Die  ReUg.  der  Romer,  iL 
p.  175.)  [L.S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (At^d/jtwos),  a  eentanr  who 
lived  in  Bura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  £rom  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
OcUlim.  Hymn,  m  Del  102;  EtymoL  M.  «. «.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenns,  and 
the  &ther  of  Deianeira,  whom  Herades  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Deianeira*s  hand,  and 
her  fiither  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Ea- 
xytion.  (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
adled  a  daughter  of  Oenens,  but  ApoUodorus  (ii  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 

DEXrCRATES  (Ac^ucpdnir),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tied  'T^'  icuncSp  v\Mft&ftwoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (s.  v.)  also  refen  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graee.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^(iinrof),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sidly  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Oarths^nians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamtlcar,  in  b.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer^ 
cenaries  which  be  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  &tal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  OeU, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  firom  Sicily  by  Dionysins, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Died,  xiii  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^inros),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulara  are  known. 
Suidas  (t.  V.  KotpwuSos)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  Bfia'aiup6s,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  via.  'Avriropyo- 
6o<rK6sj  i^ikdpyvfwSf  'laropioypiipos,  and  AioSiica- 
fSfnofOL  Meineke  in  his  Hid.  Crii,  Com.  Graee. 
has  overlooked  this  poet  [L.  &] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^tinros),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  lamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Cateflories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  Of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  tran»> 
ktion.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549, 8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  **  Qnaestionum  in  Categorias  libii  tree,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciano,*^and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Proi^ 
dieam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
At^iinrov  ^Aocnj^v  UXterttirucoB  tmt  elf  rdi 
* hpurrvriKovt  Kanfyopitu  'Avopmv  re  Mod  AAaemf 
Kt^dKcua  f/. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Selencus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavoun  at  the 
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nai«  time  to  vefote  the  objections  of  Plotinna. 
(Plotin.  Enmead,  vi  1,  2,  3;  compi  Simplie.  ad 
And,aMkg.to\.l^tui  Tietset,  (Miad.  ix.  HuL 
274.) 

Spedmens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  (bond  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  BM.  MatrU.  Caialog.  pp.  185,  274, 
Ac.,  and  from  tlieie  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialognea  of  Dexippna  ou  similar  subjects  stiU  ex- 
tant in  mannscript  (Fabric.  BibL  Cfr.  iiL  pp. 
254,  486,  T.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  &] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^(nnros),  called  also  Dioanppus, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Suid.  t.  o.  Ai^tmros,)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria(&c  885-377),  sent  for  hhn  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pizodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  ccm- 
dition  that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  UM,)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erssistratus  for 
his  excesnre  severity  in  restrietinff  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Saeta, 
OpL  e.  14,  ToL  i  p.  144 ;  Chmmeni,  /.  m  Hippoer, 
*^D$  Rai.  Vid,  m  Afoiif.  AadT  c.  24,  Commeni, 
IIL  c.  88,  and  CammenL  IV,  c  5,  vol.  xt.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Veiuu  SecL  adv.  Eramir.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (S^fmpoi. 
vii.  1)  and  Aulus  GeUius  (xriL  1 1 )  in  the  contio- 
Tersy  that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
indent  phyucians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  tiie  gullet      [  W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaens  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mns.  (Bockh,  Corp,  IntoripL  i  n.  380,  p.  439, 
Ac.)  He  hrtd  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicns,  Tadtus,  Auie- 
lian,  and  Probui,  till  about  ▲.  d.  280.  (Ennap.  VtL 
Porpikjfr.  pw  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensiTe  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  oflSoes  that  existed  in  his  native 
dty.  In  A.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  pontion  on  the  ndghbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  out  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peineeus 
and  UkAl  vengeance  npon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Ems.  de  BelL  Se^  p.  26,  &G. ;  TrebelL  Poll. 
Gaaien,  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  aome  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippaa.  1.  Td  furd  'AA^{d«^poi%  in  four 
books.  It  was  s  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  aathor  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tMy,  from  the  time  of  Caranns  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Enaeb.  Ckron.  1.)  2.  Hrrofjuaif  Itrropucdt^, 
or  as  Evnapins  (p.  58)  calls  it,  XP^*"^  taropia, 
was  a  ehronologiinl  history  from  the  mytiiical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Chindins  Gothicns,  a.  d. 
268.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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twdftii  bdng  quoted  bv  Stephanos  of  BynativB 
(«.  V.  "EAoupoi),  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  writen  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Lsmprid. 
Alex.  Sec.  49 ;  CapitoUn.  Majcmum.  Jem.  6,  Tn$ 
Card.  2,  9,  Maaiim.  et  BaiUm.  1 ;  Tieb.  Poll. 
GalUem.  15,  Trig.  7>r.  32,  Chad.  12;  eomp. 
Evagrius,  HisL  Eedee.  v.  24.)  3.  T^Sasi^^hMt 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Sejtliisiu, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought  It  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Dedns,  and  was  broogfat  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.  Photius  praises  the  ityle 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  tbiri 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thacjrdkin; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  iiag- 
ments  still  extant  diew,  that  his  s^le  hu  sll  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  fng- 
ments  of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  consideiably 
increased  in  modem  times  by  the  discoveries  of  A. 
Mai  (CoUeet.  Scr^  Vet  u.  p.  319,  &c),  bs«« 
been  eoUected  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the 
fiiBt  volume  of  the  Scriptoree  Hidoriae  Bpanthae, 
Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  [L.  S] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  suffectoi 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Tn^an  (Plin.  Epal. 
V.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  {Epigr.  vii.  27.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [L.  &] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMITIUS,  was  consul  in  A.a 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevens,  who  ap- 
pointed him  praefect  of  the  dty.  (Spartian.  Serer. 
8;  Fasti.)  [US.) 

DIA  (Ata),  a  daughter  of  Ddoneus  sod  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SdioL  ad  Pmd.  PgA.  u.  39.)  Her 
fether  u  also  cdled  Eionens.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  ScboL 
ad  Apoliom.  Rhod.  m.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  socord- 
ing  to  oUiers,  by  Zens  (Hygin.  Fob.  155),  ibe  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithons,  who  received  hit 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  wheo  he 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her(vfp*- 
Ueof)  in  the  form  of  a  hone.  (Eustath.  ed  Urn. 
pwlOl.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  penonsgei 
of  tills  name.  (Schol.  ad  Fmd.  01.  i.  144 ;  TaeU. 
ad  Lgeoph.  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  as  a  Mmsine 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  nndet 
this  name  at  PhHus  and  Sieyon.  (Stiab.  viiL  p. 
382;  Paus.ii  13.  §  3.)  [L.S.] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  snmame  of  L.  CaedliBi 
Metellns,  consul  in  b.  c  117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMENU^ 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  tiie  son  of  M.  Opelius  Mscrinos 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Septem* 
ber,  A.  D.  208.  When  his  fether  was  elevated  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  CarscsUa  oo  the 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianus  Rcdved 
the  tities  of  Cbesor,  Prmoepe  JueemMk,  Aekmmeiy 
and  eventually  of  Imperaior  and  Amgettm  slia 
Upon  the  victory  of  Ehigahalus,  he  was  tent  to  the 
chaige  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  bat  wse 
betrayed  and  put  to  deaUi  about  the  tame  tins 
with  MacrinuB. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  hie  la^ 
passing  beanty  by  Lampridiua,  iHio  dedam,  tbsl 
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be  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  dl  who  looked  apon  him  on  account  of 
his  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
matenal  gmndfiither  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadamenna,  which  upon  hit  quasi-adoption  into 
the  fiunily  of  the  Antoeinea  was  changed  into 
Diadumenianus.  (Dion  Gau.  IzxviiL  4,  17,  19, 
34,  «38<-40;  Herodian.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumem,; 
Capitolin.  Maerm,  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  (Aidi0os),  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  hare 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  ichoUa  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
175).  [L.  a] 

DIABUS  (A/oiof),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menaleidas  of  Laoedaemon  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  B.  a  150.     Menakidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  capital 
chaige,  saved  himself  through  the  fitvoorof  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratss, 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  ktter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Laoedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
hod  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  poo- 
session  of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  fer 
answer  that  the  decision  of  aU  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  reated  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.     This  answer  Diaeus  so  tar  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  fiilsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.     Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed    against  Sparta,   but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citiiens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicratea, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
cUred  in  £svour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  eflect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  aUL,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.     War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  &  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  genenil  in  b.  c  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.     When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which   severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  port  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  ui^ng  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
laiifl,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  phiced  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  Liw  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume   his 
authority.     The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
with  emancipated    slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  be  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison   Megara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
flo  himself  iuid  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co« 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadon  to  oflStt 
terms,  but  IHaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  ue  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinui  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  walls  of  Connth, 
in  &  c.  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  dty,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  felling  into  the  enemy*s 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pansanias)  rindling  Menaleidas 
in  the  cowaidice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Mbnalcidab.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii  2,  xl.  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Pans.  viL  I2,ftc.; 
CUnton,  P,  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  £.] 
D[A'00RAS(Aia7<(paf),  the  son  of  Teledeidet 
or  Teledytus,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Meloa 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cycladei.  He  waa  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (d(0co9).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
fonnatioik  concerning  hu  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefolly  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber*s  AU^em,  En^dogK, 
xxiv.  pp.  439—- 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritns  of  Abdem,  who 
taught  about  b.  c.  436.     But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  b.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,   is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  aa  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandis.  (Cfetck  d.  Orieck  Rom,  Pkilo9. 1  ^  U\.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Meloa 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  adv,  Oraee.  p.  164,  a.)     Lobeck  {Aglaoph, 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modem  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.     According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him   for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fellen  in  the  cm^ 
subjnration  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  41 1), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  rehition  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,   may  be    incorrect.      The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  tliis  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.    Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  ^/Mtro,  /aIAii,  vaioycf,  ^yfcwfiia,  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Axgos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nioodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mautineia,  and  a  third  upon   the 
Mantineians.     Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  trwoiKuffUs  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  (Wachsmuth,  Hetien,  AUgrtk  L  2,  p.  89. 
L  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  cf  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  importaofla. 
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brated  ai  a  Btateftman  and  lawgiver  in  his  native 
place,  and  lived,  aooording  to  Pemonius  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  H,  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  ArtazeneB  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, deelines  any  Amber  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  waa  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (ptois  ixl^pdy  luay6pw).  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  rery  wise 
and  good.  Wacbsmuth  (Helien.  AHerih.  i.  2,  p. 90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  a«  B.  c. 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Chuds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-loiown  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearen  at 
onoe  of  Diagoras  and  of  bis  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Diar 
goras.  It  can  scareely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socratea,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteeit  yean 
later,  b.  &  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodoms(xiiL 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democntical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  {9ialSo\ris  rvxtir  ^ir  da-f€c%), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight.  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pr»- 
text  for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  b.  c.  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  l^  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  nimself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  penecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bemhardy,  G<eseft.  d, 
Griech,  Lit.  i.  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  aocusar 
tion  of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profotmd 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemus  in  the  HerctUaiien$. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  chaige  of 
da4€tux  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Disgoras  waa  one  of  those  phil<Mo- 
phers  who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  ofience  by 
their  Tiews  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images*  (Meier,  £  &  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculeid  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  persona]  interference 
with  humau  afiaire.     This,  too,  ia  alluded  to  in 
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several  veiy  characteristic  aneodotea.  ForexuBpIc^ 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pallene  he  was 
OTertaken  by  a  stocm,  and  on  hearing  his  iieflov- 
pasacngers  say,  that  this  storm  waa  sent  them  hj 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  becanse  they  had  la 
atheist  oa' board,  Diagwas  shewed  them  otkr 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  stng^sf 
with  the  same  stoim  without  having  a  Dtagoos  on 
board.  (Cic.  de  Nat  Dwr.  iii.  37.)  This  sad 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laert.  vi  59)  aocUBtelj 
describe  the  rektion  in  which  our  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  "*«*"*«»«*^ 
his  own  position  with  great  finnaeaa,  aad  pahaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  btddneas  thiol  vas 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  foct,  that  k 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  iBtm  in  sa- 
tiquity.  Many  modem  writen  maintain  that  tkii 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  becasse  he 
merely  denied  the  direel  interferenee  of  God  with 
the  worid;  but  though  athekta,  in  the  prapcr 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  exiated,  aad  m  tut 
sense  Diagoraa  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  ytt 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  ptrPTF*^  existenoe  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  actiofc, 
the  Athenians  oonld  hardly  have  regarded  him  at 
other  than  an  atheist  In  the  eulogy  on  his  fiieod 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kard   So^fiova   iced  T^(aaf   rd    ardrra  0fifTfg9 
^rrcXcrrcu. 
But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagoras*  is 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Atbcoi. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  bepn- 
ning  to  undennine  the  foundations  of  the  sncieot 
popular  belief    The  trial  of  those  who  had  brokeD 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  profanatJon  of 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Aknbisdee, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief^  noor- 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  philoaophen  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  veiv 
dangerous  to  the  conservative   party  at  Atheui 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoraa  paid  no  reganl  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  hie  rosy 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventnnd 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  myite' 
riea,  which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  msiiy 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.    Theee 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  andents  sccuie 
him  (Cratenis,  ap,  SekoL  AriatoplL  L  e. ;  Tanhaeos, 
op,  Stdd, ;  Lysiaa,  c  Amdodd.  p.  214 ;  Joseph,  e. 
Apian,  il  37 ;  Tatian,  adv,  Graec  p.  164,  a. ),  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circma- 
stance,  that  Meianthius,  in  his  woik  on  the  mys* 
teries,  mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Disgoias. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absenoe  of  aoeorate  in- 
formation, we  can  discover  political  motives  throogh 
all  these  religious  disputes.    Diagoras  was  a  Me> 
lian,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Done  rsce ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Blantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  recently  gi^ea  vp 
ito  alliance  vrith  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  I<h^ 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  pointo  « 
their  worship,  and  this  ^wrfc  of  hostility  was  kin- 
dled into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  PdoponnesiaB 
war.    Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  lo  esc^ 
the  consequences  of  the  attache  which  his  awautf 
had  made  upon  him.     He  waa  therefon  poaiahed 
by  SteUteum^  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  sad  the 
psephisma  waa  engraved  on  a  column,  pnmisuig  a 
prixe  for  hia  hesMl,  and  one  talent  to  the  peisoa 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Athena,  and 
two  talents  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenians.  TSchoL  ad  Ariatopk.  Jv,  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  ziiL  6.)  Mebmthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pee- 
phisma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  gxeat  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  waa  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
q)eaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicroua  addition 
that  a  prise  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  feet  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoias  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  lul  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedae- 
mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pd- 
lene  in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  thatfearfol 
passion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmuth, 
/.  c.  i.  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  &c.)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagores,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  ^piyioi  kSyoi^f  in  which  he  is 
suid  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  aign- 
ments.  This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Liaert.  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  X&yos  ^p/Aytos  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Aglaapk,  p.  369,  &c.),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  mytbuses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  cirele  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athena 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popuhir  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  npon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av,  Le,  Ktd  roi)s  MI^  ^ic8t8oKrar  IIcA- 

i*  Suidas  calls  it  rodt  dwcnrvpytfovTat  \6yovs^ 
an  explanation  sf  which  has  been  attempted  by 
Mder,  p.  445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy ffad  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  ration  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the.  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  vesiut  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenpmena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
mg  from  this  principle,  Dii^ras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  ^f  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristuphames  (Ran,  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  feet,  that  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  faiSiion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probaUe  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be* 
lief  of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimaitle  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Ai^s  he  said :  ^*6sf  dtis  irpd  vai^ 
r6s  ipyov  ywfuf  ippti^  ^trtftrdreaf  i  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn,  IV  in  prim,  EpisL  ad  Co- 
riniL  Op.  V.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fete  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor' 
tant  man  at  Athens.  (Fabric  BUd,  Graeo,  ii.  p 
654,  &c ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Fhilce,  I  p.  1203 ; 
Thienemann,  in  Fullebom^s  Bdlrage  xiw  Gea(A, 
der  PhUot,  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  X>iapMr 
taHo  de  Diagora  Mdio,  Roterod.  1838.)     [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Auiy6fMs),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authon  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  N,  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioecor.  De  Mat,  Med,  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  periiaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Oloss,  Hippocr,  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c.  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (BibUoHL  Ara- 
Uoo-Hitp,  Eeo.  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  fer  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [W.  A.O.] 

DI  A'GORAS  ( AiOT^/pof ),  the  son  of  Damagetnsi 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidae  at  lalysus  in  Rhodesi 
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WM  Tciy  celebrated  for  his  own  Tktories,  and 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Oiecian 
pimes.  He  iias  descended  from  Damagetos,  king 
of  laljsus,  and,  on  the  mother*s  side,  from  the 
Messenian  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Da.magktu8.] 
The  fiunily  of  the  Eratidaa  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  n.  c.  660,  bnt  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoms  was  victor  in  Ixtzing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  foor  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  irepio8ov(inr(,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob* 
tnined  many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegin&»  M^ara,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoms  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  tons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetns,  to  Olympia. 
The  yonng  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
rit*d  their  fiither  throng  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  oon- 

Smtulated  him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
nman  happiness.  The  &me  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
{OL  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
maide  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Callicls&  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (B.a  464.) 
Pindar^s  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realised  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Doniaus.]  (Pind. 
Ol.  vii.  and  Sckol,;  Paus.  vi  7.  §  I ;  Cic  Tuac  I 
46 ;  Mttller,  Dorians^  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
ppi  254,  255 ;  Krause,  Oiymp.  p.  269,  Gymn,  a. 
Jffoa,  I  p.  259,  iL  p.  743.)  [P.  &] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Seztilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temjple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  {dies 
tervorum ;  Fest  $.  v.  aervorum  dies;  Pint.  Quaesi. 
Rom,  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  eariy 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  infierior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  bad  been  introdnoed  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognised  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Juff,  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plat  Quaeat,  Rom,  4.)  The 
Subines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  fini  ccoipifd  by  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  R«ne 
(Serv.  adAem.  vii.  657 ;  Dionys.  iiL  43),  and  as  it  ii 
stated  that  shortly  bdbre  thedeoemvind  fefpslitin 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeiaDs,  sad 
that  the  kw  ordaining  this  asaignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  z.  32 ;  liv.  iiL 
54),  it  seems  dear  that  Dianals  wonhip  was  iatnh 
dttced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Ladns  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  was  wonhipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  takiqg  soy 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  hoooar 
of  her.  VaxTo  {deL,L.r.  74)  moreover  ezpnsdy 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diana  kai 
come  from  the  Sabines.  Now,  as  the  idigian  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  anye»- 
sential  point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  issy 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  ot  Latin  Diana  ?  Diana  loved  to  dwcD  ia 
groves  and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  wdls ;  At  in- 
spired men  with  enunsiasm  and  madness;  ahe 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  so  nodi, 
that  no  roan  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  sod 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Hoiat.  E^,  il  1. 
454  ;  Plut  QmK9t,  Rom,  3 ;  Fest  9,  «.  JuKwHia; 
Augustin,  ds  Ch.  Dei,  viL  1 6)  ;  and  these  chazac- 
teristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fanna  Fatua.  Thii 
circumstance,  and  the  feet  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  tatsj  to  conceiT« 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diaas 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatua  boie  ibc 
eame  relation  to  Picus  and  Fannns  that  Artemit 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartung,  Die  Rdiy,  der  Rem.  iL 
p.  207,  &C.;  Niebuhr,  UUL  t/  Rome^  I  ^  367, 
&C.)  [L.&] 

DI.\S  (Atos).  of  Ephesoa,  a  Greek  philoMypher 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  consi^red  s 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Orteeoe,  be 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  tnm  his  aims  sgninrt 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  aecompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honounUe 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  poipooe  of  preserfing 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  Kit.  St^AitL  i.  8.)  [L.S.] 

DlAULUS(A/avAos),  an  individual,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  tlie  first  century  after  Christ,  who  if 
mentioned  by  Martial  {S^fiffr.  L  31. 48)  as  having 
been  originally  a  suigeon,  and  having  becane  aP 
terwards  a  bearer  in  funerals  (ne^pt(!fe).  (W.A.G.] 

DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  modelling  in  reliei^  whidi  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  piacUse,  in  conjooctkn 
with  bis  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  stoiy  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  k>ver*a  fiaoe 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Piba- 
tades  filled  in  the  ontiine  with  day,  and  tkns  nade 
afece  in  relief^  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nj-nphacom 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mnnunini.  (Plis- 
//.JV:xxxv.l2.  S.43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  DibBlsdcs 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  addiAg  s 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  woiks  of 
this  kind  it  seenu  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  nO' 
delling  them  in  red  chalk;  and  also  that  he  was 
the  fint  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gat- 
ter  tiles  of  the  roofe  of  buildings,  at  first  ia  few 
relief  (proiypa\  and  afterwa^  in  high  relief 
(edypt).  Pliny  adds  "Hincetfestigialampkna 
orta,*^  that  is,  the  torra-cotta  fifvras  whkh  Dibs' 
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fades  wai  nid  to  Iuits  inTented«  were  lued  to  or- 
nament the  pedimenta  of  teoiplea.  (See  DkL  of 
Aid,  «.  «.  FaaHgiMm,)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Awolof^os),  an  AetoUan, 
wlio  played  a  contpieaoiu  part  in  tke  AetoUan  war 
i^aintt  the  Roman*.  He  was  employed  on  seveial 
embassies^  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  serrioe 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  Cydadea,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  pixary.  He  appears  to 
hare  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cydades  he  erected 
altars  to  'hirifi^M  and  HapaiiofA/a,  whererer  he 
hmded.  (Polybu  zrii  10,  zTiii  S7,  xz.  10,  xzii 
14;  Uy.  zzxT.  12;  Died.  EnerpL  (U  Vki.  €t  ViL 
p.  672 ;  Biandst&ter,  Die  GttdiickL  da  AeioL 
Lamde$,  p.  27S.)  [U  &] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Autaiapxos\  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geogiupber,  and 
historian,  and  a  oontemporsiy  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrsstus.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  bom  at  Measana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus^  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iiL  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrsstus, to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle^s  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dioaeaichus,  Osmm  (BeUrage  xmr  Oriaek 
«.  Bom.  JM.  iL  p.  1,  &c)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus  was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
surrived  the  year  &  c  296,  and  that  ho  died  about 
B.  c.  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensire  information  upon  a  great  rariety  of  things. 
(Cic.  7V»ci.  ]8,<fa  Qf.  ii.5;  Vano,  <fa  As  Aait 
L  2.)  His  works,  which  were  Tery  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fmgmonts  of  them 
are  still  extant,  whidi  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  seTere  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — I.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
//.  AT.  ii  65 ;  Geminus,  JS&m.  Aalron,  U.)  Sui- 
das  («.  o.  Aucaiofx"*')  mentions  Karafierfr/i(r§a  rw 
if  nfAoron^<r9  dptiv,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus^s  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Pqs  wtpladof  (Lydus,  de  Mem, 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophnstus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  fitf  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  vi.  2;  comp.  Piog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'AyoTpo^  T^s  'EAA^s.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Tbeophrastus,  and  consbtiug  of  160 
iambic  verses,  is  stUl  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un 
worthy  of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
Bietncal  panphiase  of  that  portion  of  the  T^f  vtpi- 
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o8ut  which  refomd  to  Greece.  Bnttmann  is  the 
only  modem  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  **  de  Dicaearcho 
ejosque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bios  'EAAiSos 
et  'Awrypo^  riif  'EAAiSos,**  Naumbuig,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  {AUgeim.  Sekmheiiumff 
for  1833,  No.  140,  &c)  4.  Bios  t^s  'EAAdtSos, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledm 
of  the  Greeks  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  ircpl  ^v- 
O'uriis,  ircpl  iMWioutmp  diydim¥f  vipl  Aunwruumv 
dydimtr,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work.  Bios  r^s 
'EAAi(5os.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Cren- 
xer's  MeUteim,  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  woric  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &g.  of  the  Greeks* 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  ite  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself^  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridsment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Blot  T^s  *£AAmos.  To  this  dass  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  *H  cit  Tpo^Wov  Kafrdteurti^ 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragmente  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  prieste  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vi  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiiL 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  ge<»raphical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strobo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polybius;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iiL  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  T^voAiruc^s  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  AiL  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslao,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes*s  Tpucdpayos 
or  TfmroXiTUc^s,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebaus,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  (Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  coinipt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(L  e.  p.  8,  &C.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (Bild,  Cod.  37)  where  an  cI5os  Axicauip- 
Xt^icSy  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  ajid  monarchical,  infen  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  TpiiroAiTiict^s,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contenta  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  fiv  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Poljbius  is  based  upon 
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the  T^txoXtracSs  of  Dicaeorchni.    Cicero  inteoded 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  aeems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Gloria.  {Ad  AtL  xiii.  30.)     Among  his 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7,  A9c€tar- 
jcei,  in  three  books,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  tact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialoffue 
was  hiid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.    In  it  Dicaearchus 
endearonred  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortaL 
(Cie.  TVml  i.  81.)    Cicero  {adAU.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  vcpl  ^^xiif,  probably  means 
tne  Atc^ioKoL      Another  philosophical   work, — 
8.  KoptpBieucol^  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  fonner. 
(Cic.  T\ue.  L  10.)     It  is  probably  the  same  woric 
as  the  one  whicn  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Q^  ii.  5),  calls  "de  Interitu  Hominom.^    Some 
other  works,  loch  as  IloXrrfk  SrafrrioTwr  (Snid.), 
*0\vfaruc6s  Jt^p  or  kAyot  (Athen.  xir.  p.  620), 
TUufoBjiiwaucSs  (SchoL  ad  AritU^  Veap,  564),  and 
aeTeral  others,  aeem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  B(oi  TJ^f  *EAAifdoff.     A  work  irtp)  r^r  ^9 
*lKl^  ^vvias  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
perfonned  at  Iliam.    The  work  ^aiZpop  vtpuramv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  fiilse  rending  in  d- 
cero  (ad  Att,  xiiL  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Pkaedri  EpiairM  Praam,  p.  1 1 . 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grunmatical  nature,  and  are  usoaUy  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  via. 
Ilcpt  'AA«ra(ov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  ^woBioM  rmy  EuptwOiov  icol  2o^ 
K\4ovs  fjo^wf  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Geonuftr.  p.  810), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearohus,  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  ApoIIonias.  (De  Pronom,  p. 
320.)    A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  c.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Fuhr,    DioaeanM    Mettenu    quae    tupentaU 
compoeiUij  ediia  et  iUudrata^  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(de  VU.  Pytkaff,  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  ^ot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.    (See  Fuhr,  /.  o^  p.  43,  &c)    [L.  &] 

piCAEOCLES  ( AiicaioirA^f ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (Sunpiecd)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaens.  (xi  p.  608,  £)  [E.  K] 

DICAEO'GENES  (AiMuo7^iayT),aOreeian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
&he  Cyprioj  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  «.  r. ; 
Aristot  Poet^  16,  with  Ritter*s  aofe,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric BiU,  Oraee.  il  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (A/muof),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Bye.  »,  v.  Adcaia.)  [L.  S.] 

DICE  (AtKiy),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Heaiod  (neog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Honie  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  2^us  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
▼iohitcd  justice.  (Hesiod.  Op,  239,  &c.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  folsehoodi  and  the  protectress  of  a 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orpb.  Hymn.  42, 
61);  and  Hesychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  waa 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Fytk.  viii.  1 ;  compb  ApoUodL 
L  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  FaL  183;  Diod.  v.  72.)     She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  ooonciUur 
(vdp^pos  or  IwOfot)  of  Zens.    (Soph.  OsdL  CaL. 
1877;  Pint.  ^^.62;  Arriam  Jaa&  iv.S;  Orph. 
Hymn,  61.  2.)     In  the  tngediana.  Dice  appears 
as  A  divinity  who  severely  pnnishea  all  wnu^ 
vratcfaea  over    the    maintenanee  of  jmstiee,  and 
pieroei  the  hearts  of  the  nnjust  with  the  aword 
made  for  her  by  Aeaa.    (AesehyL  Choepk,  639, 
&C.)     In  this  capacity  she  is  doaely  eonneetfed 
with  the  Erinnyes  (AesehyL  JBmm.  510),  thoogii 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injnatioe,  baft 
also  to  reward  virtue.     (AeachyL  Ayam,  77&.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  is  noaft  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophodea  and 
Euripides.     She  waa  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselns  aa  a  handsome  goddess,  dzaggiiig  Adida 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  sho 
hekl  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Pans.  t.  18  ; 
comp.  Eurip.  HippolyL  1172.)  [L.  S.J 

DI'CETAS  (AM^of ),  a  Theban,  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Mardus  Philippos  and  th!s 
other  Roman  commissionera  at  Chalds  (n.  a  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  state  in  having 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  rdueCantlj, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  caose, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcis,  together  witb 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Thebaa  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  he  were  thrown  inio 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  livcau 
(Polyb.  xxvii  1,  2 ;  Liv.  xiii  38, 43,  44.)  [E.  B.  j 

DICON  (AdcM'j,  the  son  of  Callimbrotaa,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  timea  in  the 
Nemean,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys*  foo^ 
race,  and  twice  in  the  men*b :  he  was  therefore  a 
vepuZoi^Ktii,  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  of 
Canlonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  bat  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  canaied  himsell^ 
for  a  sum  of  monev,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syia- 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  B.C.  384.  (Pans,  vi  3.  $  5;  Amik, 
Gruee.  iv.  p.  142,  Na  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Anik.  PaL 
xiii.  15 ;  Kniuse,  Olymp,  p.  271,  Gffmn.  «.  Agam^ 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.&] 

DICTAEUS  (Aurriuor),  a  soraame  of  Zona. 
derived  firom  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  port  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Piasas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereas.  (Stnb.  z.  p. 
478.)  [L.  &] 

DICTE  (Afmi),  a  nymph  from  whun  moont 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  recdved  ito  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  punned  by  Minos,  but  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caoghl 
up  and  saved  in  the  neta  (SiicnMr)  of  fiahemen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  porsning  her,  and  otdered 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Dictaean.  (Serv.  mi 
Acn.  iii.  171  ;  comp.  BaiTOHARTia.)       [L.  Su] 

DICTYNNA.     [Britomartis.] 

DICTYS  (Afirrvf),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages^  (Ov.  Md,  iii.  614,  xii  335 ;  Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  gnuamariana 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  dediae  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probdbly  by  the  figmeato  si 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  varioas 
sons  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trejaa 
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bad  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  Tene,  le- 
cordB  of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  soorces  the  materials  for  his 
poem.  In  this  nomber  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  **  Dictys  Cretonsis  de  Bello 
Trojano,*^  or  perhaps  more  accaxately,  **  Ephemeris 
BelH  Trojani,**  professmg  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Gnoatus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Meriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  nmde  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself^  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero^s  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  bunt  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coifer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  conr 
veyed  it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufiis, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewords. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malelas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgius  Cedrenus,  Constantinus  Manasses,  Jo- 
annes and  Isaacus  Tzetzes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulais,  and 
recording  many  eventa  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragroatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  snpematural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tate  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallnst,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  GellinSi 

In  the  absence  of  aU  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  viras  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ?  Again,  if  we  admit  that  tliis  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fiabrication  ?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply  :  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  ^at  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  nr 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
zonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fiurly  executed,  of  the  narrar 
tive  used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  nuid 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquiike  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters,  as  bearing  the  closest  lesembhinoo  to  tha 
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ddntmn  letten  fint  emplnj-ed  bj  Uie  Herenei, 
■nd  fioallj.  aniUiiig  bimielf  af  thn  hupp*  mxidcnt 
oT  the  HirtliqDBki,  wiDamiccd  the  diKanij  in  n 
DHUiicr  which  could  Ksrcely  bil  to  eicite  the  m«t 
intenae  cnriHitf.  According  la  thne  Tiewi,  xe 
my  mppoH  Ihe  introdurtioii  to  hivt  bc«n  sluufaed 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  fint  editor  or  tnuiKriber, 
■Dd  to  hvre  bnen  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  latter  of  Septimiiu ;  and  thia  idea  ia  con- 
finned  by  the  rimuiHtance,  that  lonw  MSSl  con- 
tain the  intndnclion  only,  whila  other*  anil  tbe 
iutnidDclion  and  inacit  the  ktter.  Thoae  who 
«iah  to  obtain  fall  informatian  upon  the  absie  and 
■n  other  topic*  connected  with  the  iiibject,  will 
find  tbe  whole  eTidence  itated  and  diieuued  in 
the  adminble  diuertation  of  PcTilonina.  fint 
|*inled  in  the  edition  of  S^lid^  Anut.  1703,  and 
inaerted  in  ahnoat  all  (nbaeqaent  edition!,  and  in 
At  introdoctian  of  Dedericb,  the  moat  tccxnt  oom- 
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»  Mctibed  to  Dicty*  and  Dana 


[Daata],  altboo^  deatitnta  of  any  intriniic  ralue, 
■re  of  coniidciable  unpoitance  in  the  biiloiy  of 
modem  litetatnm,  aince  they  an  the  chief  fonn- 
taina  from  which  Ihe  legendi  of  Oraece  Rnt 
flowed  into  the  nniancea  of  the  middle  aget,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  talet  and  tullad)  of 
England,  Fiance,  and  Oeruumy.  Tbe  Tale  of 
Tttji  according  to  Dunlop,  ia  hia  Hialoiy  of  Fic- 
tion, waa  fint  veraified  by  Bernoit  de  Saint  Mora, 
aa  Anglo-Natnuui  minatiel,  who  lived  in  tbe  raign 
of  our  Mcond  Henry,  and  borrowed  hii  ground- 
work of  erenta  from  Dictya  and  Dam.      Thti 

a  Ibnndation  for  the  funoua  chronicle  of  Gnido 
dalle  Colonna  of  HeMina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  13th  sentnry,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  lAtin  proee  upon  the  tiege  of  Troy, 
fnclnding  alao  the  Argonautic  expedi^en  and  the 
war  of  &e  Seven  againit  Thebea.  Ia  thi(  Btnuige 
medley,  the  hiatoiy,  mythology,  and  nunnen  of 
the  Waat  and  of  the  Entt,  of  the  Oreeki  in  the 
hertric  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  ioTadera  of  Chria- 
tendom,  are  mingled  in  the  moat  bntiulic  confii- 
aion.  The  compumd  waa,  howerer,  well  auited  to 
the  taite  of  that  epodi,  for  it  waa  receiTcd  with 
nnbounded  enlbuiinam,  and  apeedily  tranilated 
into  many  Eoropean  langnagea.  From  tliat  time 
forward  the  most  illuatrioni  bouaei  esgeriy  itrnTe 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trnjon  line,  and 
the  monkiih  chroniden  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  Ihe  Tsrioui  Btatei  whose  lartunea  they  reoorded 
to  the  arrival  of  aome  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumtlancei,  «e  need  not  feel 
anrpriied    that  Dictya  CretenHis  waa  among  the 

tvpographiTa.  That  which  it  nsually  recogiiiied 
oa  the  (dilio  prinoepe  ia  a  4to.  in  Gothic  charactera, 
containing  6S  lisTea  of  27  linea  to  the  page,  and  ia 
belieicd  to  have  iaiued  Trom  the  preaa  of  UL  Zell 
at  Colosne,  about  UTO.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  m  Roman  choracten,  containing  fill  leavei 
bf  2K  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  waa 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  afier  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modern  impn'auona  the  beat  are 
those  of  Mercerua,  ISmo.,  Paria,  IGIS,  reprinted 
M  AmiU  I2ma.  1630,  containing  a  new  receiiaioi 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  colUted ;  o 
Anna  Tonaq.  Fabri  SI.  in  uaum  Dclphiui,  4to., 
Paria,  ISBD;  and  of  Lud .  Smids,  in  4ta.  and  Svo., 
Anut.  1702,  which  held  the  iirtt  ^ace  until  i 
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led  by  that  of  Dederich,  Bvo.  Bonu,  I*U, 
ia  tory  fiir  superior  to  an*  other,  eonpiiuap 
great  mesa  of  valuable  matter  ccillected  by  Orelh, 
among  which  will  be  found  collations  of  tvo  vrry 

■■       '  ■        '•'■  '   '       "      ■    "AIM 

Jiedk- 

Ids  and  Dedevteh,  are  Wop- 

kena,  Adrmaria  Critm  in  Diayi,  and  the  n- 

mariu  of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn-s  JiaM./iH-  PMiL 

iiiiL  S,  p.  278,  Ac.)  [W.R] 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  govemor  of  Puonia  far 

himself  into  Ihe  confidence  of  his  yonnger  btotba, 
Demetrina,  lot  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  Whoi 
DemetriDi,  avan  that  he  waa  aoipesled  by  hit 
blhcT,  determined  to  take  refiige  with  Ihe  Ro- 
uiona,  Didas  gave  informatian  of  the  decgu  (o 
Peraeus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accaaing  hit 
brother  to  the  king.  PbDip,  having  resolv^  t» 
put  Demetriui  to  death,  employed  Didoa  at  hta 
inslniment,  and  he  lemotcd  the  prince  by  poiMi 
B.  c  181.  He  ia  afterwards  mentjoned  as  aaa- 
manding  the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  widi  the  Romans,  &  i:.  171.  (Liv.  iL  21— 
31,  alii.  91,  JS.)  [E.E.J 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mantioDed  i> 
til  the  latter  period  of  the  tcpublic,  whence  Cieeie 
( pn>  Mmtol.  B)  tails  the  Didii  mm  Hemma.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  (onaultiiip 
was  T.  Didiui  in  B.  c.  SB.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didina  bore  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.) 

DIDIUS.  1.  T.  DinitiB,  pnbaUy  the  author 
of  the  aomptnaria  tea  Didia,  which  was  paaacd 
eighteen  yean  oiler  the  lex  Fannia,  that  ia,ia  ilc 
U3  (Macrob.  Sn  i  IS),  in  which  yew  T.  Didin 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  peopit  Tbe 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannis  in  as  mach  as 
Ihe  former  waa  made  binding  npon  all  Italy,  where- 
as the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  J 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didioi, 
which  shews  on  thenvene  two  male  figures,  Ihetoe 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  wbif  et 
vine  in  the  right  band.  The  otherGgnn  ia  nakHl, 
but  Ukewite  aimed,  and  under  tbne  fignies  w< 


T.  bidiui 


:.  138, 


,  after  hia  tnbmiesbip,  ab«l 

lent  aa  pnelor  ogamu  tbe 

Sicily.     If  this  be  correct,  ihe 


revolted  alavei 

figuiea  on  the  coin  may  pertiopa  have  idixeKC  u 
it.  (MoreU.  Thaamt.  p.  151  j  Eckhel,  Dcdr^ 
Afaa.  V.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  DiDius,  a  eon  of  No.  1,  rcpdaed,  •cceid- 
ing  to  Florui  (iii.  i ;  camp.  Rufus,  Bm.  9,  and 
Ammion.  MaicelL  ixvii.  4,  where  we  rai  W. 
Didiua  inatead  of  T,  Didius),  the  Scoidiacaai  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  proviixB  of  UaRdiwia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  -  I'i'M.  2^<) 
Actording  to  the  nanative  of  Floms,  ihis  vici^ 
was  gaini^d  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defral  « 
the  consul  C.  Culo.  in  a.  c.  1 14,  and  was  fuUoxd 
by  tbe  victories  of  U.  Lifiut  Dnisaa  and  M.  Mi- 
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nneiaa  Rofiu.     It  has,  therefore,  been  mppoeed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato^e  defeat,  b.  a  114,  T. 
Didina  was  praetor  of  lUyricam,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscana,  who,  after 
hatioff  defeated  Cato,   nmged  over  Macedonia. 
Bat  UitB  aappoeition  it  not  without  its  difficultiee, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  lUyri- 
cum  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  stnnge  to  find  that  T.  Didiaa, 
who  was  praetor  &  c.  1 14,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sulship till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetorship, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ship and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
em  Maoedonioy  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  lUyricum  ; 
moreover,  Floms's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (cLu.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
phice  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  bter  than  the  narrative  of  Floras  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.     This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  hod  in  B.  c.  98  With 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.     In  tIRs  year  the  two  con- 
suls carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.     (Schol.  Bob. 
adde.  pro  S&xL  p.  310;  Cic  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sesd,  64,  PkiUp.  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  a  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
(Fast  Triumph.;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25.)     Respect- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  leam  from  Ap- 
pian  (ffi^  99,  &c.),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaocaeans,  tnmsphmted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.    (Comp.  Frontiq,  S^rat  i  8. 
§  5,  ii.  10.  §  1.)    According  to  Sallust  (ap.  Gell. 
ii.  27 ;  comp.  Pint.  Sertor.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Marric  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  foil  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  a  89.    ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40 ; 
VelL  Pat  ii  16 ;  Ov.  Fast,  vi.  567,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Sertor,  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  shun,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  bat  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/8ior,  or  as  some  read  it  4(8ioy, 
we  ought  to  read  ^v^iilior.     (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil, 
PaL  ii  16.)    There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b^ 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
mscription  T.  Didi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.     From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust  L  &),  and  that  after  hu  re- 
turn to  Rome    he  restond  or   embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martins.    The  obverse 
abews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fouteitts  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
h  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  fomily,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Coneordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Dodr.  Num.  v.  p.  ISO.) 

3.  T.  Didius,  perhi^>s  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  B.  a  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Gotta.    Id  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  1^ 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  dnven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal  (Cic.  de  OraL  il  47  ;  comp. 
CoTTA,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Dioiua,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q,  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Coesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cass,  zliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
BeU,  lliap.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Dinius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  a  31 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actiuin,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  ^tony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.   (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Dioius  Conmoous  Sbvbrus 
JuLiANua,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Jnlianuh, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession Uie  ofiices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skiU  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  raled  Dalmatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  ho 
was  chai^ged  with  having  conspired  against  the  lifo 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ao* 
quitted,  and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  Dii 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  annouiced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 

Sice.  Flavins  Sulpicianus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
ther-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  icoment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatehed  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 

Sroceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
ulianus,  haviug  been  roused  firom  a  banquet  by 
his  wifo  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
priie.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianas,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount. 
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shouted  tbat  he  would  give  twentj-fiTe  thounnd. 
The  gnardi  thereupon  clo§ed  with  the  ofTen  of 
Jnlianua,  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodus,  and  procbiimed  him  em- 
peror. The  senate  was  comielled  to  ratify  the 
election.  Bat  the  popiUace,  after  the  first  confa- 
non  had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  **•  robber  and 
parricide/*  The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.  This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pcscennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severus  in  Illyria,  and  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianns,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.  Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  dechired  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  lifie.  The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martins,  r^^ulariy 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.  Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
Timced  steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
•educe  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.  Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianas  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.  But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  hut  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
Qp  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seiied  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  hue  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Messala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  fonnai  decree  was 
passed  proclaiming  Sevents  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  JulianuB,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  pmefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinns, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  thizd  month  of 
his  reign.  * 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmits,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offend  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepreientation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julianas  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  zests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Herodian, 
Capitolinus,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  in  Room 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actoaliy  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  Tery  night  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  wn^^o&B 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  fiscts  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  eoold  indnce 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantiai  and  impiofaabie 
fidsehood.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiiL  1 1 — 17 ;  Spaitiaii. 
UitL  JuUm.;  Capitolin.  Pertm.^  subfinl,  ii  6.  §  9« 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viiL  9;  Victor,  Qua,  xxx.;  Zaasn. 
i.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

DIDIUS  CALLUS.    [GAixas.] 

DIDIUS  SCAEVA.    [Scabva.] 

DIDO  (AiSfl^),  also  called  Elissa,  which  is  pn>. 
bably  her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tndi- 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.     The  substance  of  her  stotT 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviiL  4,  &&),  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  wrii- 
ersy  especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  need  the  story 
very  fireely,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poem.   (See 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)     We  give  the  stoiy 
as   related    by  Justin,    and  refer   to  the   other 
writers  where  they  present  any  difierenoesb    After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (oompw  Jo- 
seph. &  Apiom,  L  1 8,  where  he  is  called  Matgenna  ; 
Serr.  odAeti,  i.  343.,  642,  who  calls  him  Methrea ; 
others  again  call  him  Belns  or  Agenv),  the  people 
gave  the  govemmeflt  to  his  son,  Pygmalion ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married   her  onde, 
Acerbas  (Viig.  Aem,  i.  848,  calls  him  Sidttena, 
and  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
stale  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerbas  posscoscd  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  he  kept  secret,  hat  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pjrgmallon,  and  led  him  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aeu.  i  349,  ftc, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereaa 
J.  MahUas,  p.  162,  Ac,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Rnstath.  md 
Dumys.  Ptritg,  195,  represent  the  murder  as  halt- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chase.)    Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Vixgil 
and  othera  was  inf!ormed  of  her  husband^  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  feiget  her 
grie^  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  piepaxft- 
tions  for  quitting  her  country.  The  senranta  whoaa 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  aiui  havn^ 
further  uduced  some  noble  Trrians,  who  wcpe~ 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion*s  rale,  to  jom  her,  abe 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  homc!. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  bland  of  Cypraa, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  childRO, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  maideoa 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wiveau   In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  fl^t  of 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her ;  bat  be 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and 
by  tbie  threats  of  the  gods(Serv.(Hf  Aem.  L  36S,  giraa 
a  diflfierent  acooont  <^  the  eac^w  of  Dido);  and  she 
thus  safely  hinded  in  a  bay  on  the  ooaiBt  of  Africa. 
Hen  she  purohased  (acoording  to  Serr.  ad  Atm, 
I  867,  and  Eustath.  /.  a,  of  king  Hiaihaa)  aa  muA 
knd  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  hoD  j 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cat  up  into  tba 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  ssd- 
rounded  a  great  extent  of  ooantry,  which  she  called 
Byna,  from  fiiptm,  Le,  the  hide  of  a  balL  (CaoBp. 
Viig.  Aem.  «.  367;  Serrios,  o<f  Aw;  and  ad  iv.  670s 
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biitiu  ItaL  Am.  i«  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  The 
number  of  strangen  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  phice  to  a 
town  eommunity.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encooraged  them  (Procop.  BelL  VcmdaL  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
ander  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwaids  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  &Tourable  sign.  (Viig.  Jen.  i.  443, 
with  Senins's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Ptm,  ii.  410,  &c) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  d^free  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noUest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  renised.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body woiJd  bie  willing  to  live  among  barbarians. 
Dido  censured  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
sen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  evexything,  even 
life  itself  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
the  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
&te  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  adAetuL  340,  iv.  36, 335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed.  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (SiL  Ital.  Pun.  i 
8],  &C.)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Seiv 
▼ins  (ttd  Aen,  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  &  c  794 ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josephus  (o.  Jpkm.  i.  18 ;  oomp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
Iwilding  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  b.  c. 
861;  while  Eusebius  (C&ro».  fk  971,  op.  Synoell, 
p.  345  ;  oomp.  Okron.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
]  33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  B.  a 
1025 ;  and  Philistns  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Cknm.  n.  798 ; 
Syncell.  p.  324 ;  Appian,  Ptm,  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Viigil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevins,  a  contem- 
oonury  of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  fiedls  in  love  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa.  Aa  her  bve  was  not  re- 
tunned,  and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gbds  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  459, 
682,  ▼.  4 ;  Macrob.  Sai,  ▼.  17,  vL  2 ;  Auaon. 
Ejngr,  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (^MtM^os\  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMUS  (A(8v/«os).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Ari8tarchus(*ApMrT«^fiot, 
Lehrs,  de  ArukardU  stud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heradeides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xaAWi^fpos, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indeior 
tigable  and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  /Si^AioAdAxf,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  foigot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writef 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
wen  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  nnall 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  prodtu^* 
tions,  all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarohus  (irc^ 
T^f  'Aptariipxov  BiopOwfftws)^  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchua,  and  r&> 
vised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commeiv- 
taries  on  many  other  poets  a^d  prose  writen  of 
the  dassica]  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  tlie  lyric  poets,  and  eqieciaUy 
on  Bacchylides  (TheophyL  ^.  8 ;  Ammon.  t.  «. 
Ni}pc18f  j)  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  frmn  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (B(jckh,  Pra^,  ad  SekoL 
Pind.  p.  zvii.  &c)  The  same  is  Uie  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aeteh^ 
SophocUs^  H  Euriffidis  inUrpriiibm  GraocUy  p.  106, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  tluit 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (A then.  ix.  p.  371),  Cntinns  (Hesych. ».  v. 
KipffOKts;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (EtymoL 
Qttd.  p.  838.  25),  and  others.    The  Greek  oraton, 
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Demosthenea,  Isaeus,  Hyperides,  Detnarclins,  and 
othen,  wen  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
Bna.  Besides  these  namerous  comraentarieA,  we 
hare  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tngic  poets  (vcpl  rfwy^oi^¥7it  X^^cms),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sai.  ▼.  18; 
Harpociat.  s.  o.  {ifpaXo(^7y.)  A  similar  work 
(X^^is  mfwc^)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phnse- 
ulogy  of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychios  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulqgius.  (Comp.  Rtymol.  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  adApolfon.  Rhod,  L  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
letut  seven  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  folse 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
eollection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(vp^f  rcAs  irept  vapoifumv  trvrrfrax^rat),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  tiie  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win,  Corpm  Paraemioffr,  Graec  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  hiws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
{SoL  1)  under  the  title  npt  rHv  il^prnv  l6Km»os, 
Didymns  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cioero*s  treatise  *^de  Re  PubUca,** 
(Ammian.  MaroelL  xxii.  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  t.  V.  T/KrymfXAof.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  compvehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himsdf  must  be  regarded  as  the  &ther  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymiu,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  gnmimarian  a  nato- 
lalist  Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocretea, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (repl  ftapf»dfmp  ical  warroUcn^  {vAmi'),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  foL)  See  Giftfenhan,  Ge$cL  der  KIomb. 
PkiioL  im  Afiertkunty  i.  p.  405,  && 

2.  An  Alexandrian  gnunmarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (6  p4os):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AfSi^tos),  viterdt, 
wfpl  ipOaypa^as,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  intforal  (wtBat^&if  need  0'o^<r/u4trc*r  Ail<rfi5)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Enseb.  Pra^.  Eivang,  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doe.  p.  185.) 

3.  With  the  pnenomen  Clandius,  a  Greek  gnm- 
mariaii,  who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AiSuyiuif ), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
winks  of  Heradeon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
6agm«it  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
{Skrm,  101 ;  comp.  Lerscli,  Dk  SpradifkUM,  der 
J2em,pp.  74,  143,  Ac) 

4.  Or  Aleiiandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 
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fhim  Didymns  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  9o> 
crates,  (//til  Eedet.  iv.  83.)  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  cahimity  created  in  him  an  invin> 
cible  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli- 
cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  dbtin- 
gtiuhed  grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  ma- 
thematician, musician,  astronomer,  and  philosofdier 
(Soerat.  iv.  25;  Soxom.  ui.  15;  RiSfin.  xL  7; 
Theodoret  ir.  29 ;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  serriee  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  leas  disUnguished  for  the 
exemfJary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn- 
ing and  acquirements.  In  a.  d.  892,  when  -Hieio- 
nymua  wrote  hia  work  on  iUnstrions  eodesiastical 
authors,  Didymns  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  profiesaor  of  theoh)gy  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Catechumeni, 
and  the  moot  distinguished  p^sonages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymus,  Rufinus,  PaUadios, 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorua,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.  Didymna  waa  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost.  The  Mowing  are  i^  extant  :— 
I.  **  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Greek  miginal 
is  loat,  but  we  posseaa  a  Latb  transfaition  made  by 
Hienmymua,  about  a.  o.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hie/onymua.  Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  tranalator  intended  it  to  he 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CataL  109),  yet  Mareiananu 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  haa  divided  it  into 
three  books.  The  woric  is  mentioned  by  St.  An- 
gustin  (QuaeaL  m  Eaeod,  iL  25),  and  Nicephoras 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  publisbcd 
at  Cologne,  1531, 8vo.,  and  a  better  one  by  Fochte, 
HelmstSdt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  *^  Bievea  EnamUiones 
in  Epiatohia  Canonicaa.**  Thia  work  ia  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  tranalation,  and  was  firrt 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  is  contained  alao  in  all  the  cdlections  of  the 
works  of  the  &thera^  The  Latin  tranalation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanins,  and  waa  made  at  the  request 
of  Caisiodorua.    (Gaaaiod.  de  ImdiiML  Dwm.  &) 

3.  **  Liber  advenus  Manichaeoa.**  This  woik  ap- 
pean  to  be  incomplete,  since  Damaaoenna  (FarolkL 
p.  507)  quotea  a  paaaage  from  it  which  ia  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it  It  waa  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianns  in  Poaaevin^  Apparatm 
SmeL  ad  Gale.  Lit.  /).,  Venice,  1603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  vraa  reprinted  in  aome  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  untfl  at  last  Combcfifloi 
in  his  **  Auctarium  novissimum  **  (ii.  p.  21,  Sk.) 
published  the  Greek  original   (Pans,  1672,  foL) 

4.  rifpl  Tptd3of.  This  work  was  fonnerty  bdieved 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  discovered  a  MS, 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fd.  A  list  of  the  lort  worics  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  BibL  Grate*  ix.  p. 
273,  &C. ;  compare  Cave,  HitL  JUL  l  p.  205; 
Guericke,  dt  Sckola  Alexamdr,  iL  p.  382,ftc.  [LS.] 

DI'DYMUS  {AtBvpuny  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetins  (tetrab.  iL  serm.  iL  c.  1^ 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  (Dt  AM.  vii. 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called  vo^drmrct. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifWea 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequently  qaoted 
in  the  colloetion  of  writeia  called  Geepomiei  (lib.  i. 
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cft,iL3,U,  17,26,  &c.,ed.Niclai.;.  Hiswrit- 
mgt  would  seem  to  have  boon  extant  in  the  seTon- 
tfenth  century,  or  at  least  they  vera  auppoeed  to 
be  so,  aB  Salmasiofl  expected  to  reoeiTO  a  MS.  of 
hia  work  de  Phmtia  from  Italy.  {Lif€  jpr^isftd  to 
hu  LeUen^  p.  39.)  [W. A.O.] 

DIESPITER.    [Jupiter.] 

DIEUCHES  (Aic^xns),  a  Greek  phyiician,  who 
KTod  probably  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  DogmaticL  (Gar 
len,  de  Ven.  SbcL  adv,  Bratittr.  c.5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Simptie,  Mtdioanu  Temper,  ae  FaemU. 
Ti.  prooem.  vol.  xi*  p.  795,  de  MeUu  Med.  i.  3, 
TiL  S,  vol.  X.  pp.  28,  462y  OammenL  «■  Hippwsr, 
**  NaL  HomT  iL  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heradea  (Athen.  i.  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  is  sevend  times  quoted  by  PHny.  {H.  N. 
XX.  15,  33,  73,  xxiil  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Rul  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
XXI  Vti.  Medic  Groee.  Opuec  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C.  G.  KUhn,  AddUam,  ad  EUndi.  Medic  Vet,  a 
J.i4.Fa6ric.ftdU6d.fescxiii.p.6.)     [W.A.G.] 

DIED'CHIDAS  (AievxtSosl  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megan 
(Mryopoci),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi  p.  267 ;  Diqg. 
Laert  L  57;  Comp.  Harpociat.  «.  o.  dyiraas.)  The 
age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
fluently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  fonn.  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
Aipqx^'^' ;  Steph.  Byi.  «•  v.  :bcip^ ;  Athen.  vl 
p.  262 ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  rtpavla ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Plat  £ye.  2,  in  the  hist  two  passages 
Aicvrvxf3ay  ;  Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Vetp,870;  Eudoc. 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychna.)      [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGITIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  (sodiu  navaiis)  under  tiie  great  P. 
Com.  Scipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  b.c  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
bellius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
muralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  whioh  of 
them  had  fint  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  (Liv. 
zxvi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Boman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
•sU^  IS  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c.  194i 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  tne  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  b.  c 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  mosft  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  b.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Aoaticns ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  emn- 
missioned  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Bnmdosium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast  In  b.  c.  174  He  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  porehase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (liv.  zxxv. 
1,  2,  XXX  vii  4,  xK.  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Oroe.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  "larraneoasly  called  PubUus.)  The 
nilitaiy  tribune.  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  11)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S.] 
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DIITREPHES  (Aitrpifnu  Thuc  viL  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc.  viii. ' 
64,  was  entrusted,  &  c  413,  with  the  chaxge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thndan  mereenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanftgra,  and  at  Myealessus,  tiie  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  bntcheiy  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  np  with  them,  howef  er,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell*  Pausanlas 
(i.  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovei^ed  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
OS  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
{Avet^  798, 1440),  satiriaed  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  feshion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself^  if  the 
Scholiast  undentood  the  joke,  to  military  ofiice  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  **  the 
Birds,^  &  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.] 
DI'LLIUS  VCCULA.  [Vocula.) 
DINDYME'NE  (AiySu/A^m  or  AiySp/i^ni),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Ajgmiauts  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Stnb.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  J^pigr.  42  -,  Herat  Carm.  i.  16.  5  ; 
Catull  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  ill  58.)  [U  S*] 

DINON.     [Dbinon,] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AMNrAcI3ivrX  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  B.  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  Avowing  story  to  the  councfl ; — Prifate 
business  having  taken  mm  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defeced,  be  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orehestra  of  the  theatnv 
and  was  able  by  the  Ught  of  the  iiill  moon  to  o)h 
serve  their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  aftir  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it  They  bribed  hiin 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  alterwsirds  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  hr  Diodeides  were 
unprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  anerwards,  however,  And»* 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  ndations  was  among 
the  prisonen)  came  forward  with  his  venion  S 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diodeides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  Utter  professed 
to  have  marked  br  its  light  the  feces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  fejse,  and  he  added  (which  wa% 
perhaps,  equally  felse),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antus.    Both  of  these  songfat  safety  by  flight,  and 
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PiocleideB  wat  put  to  death.  (Andoe.  de  Afytt, 
pp.  6^9  I  Tbuc  tL  60  j  Phryn.  ap,  PluL  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod.  ziii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  {AioHX9livt\  of  Abden,  it 
mentioned  in  Athraaeos  (for  this  seeniB  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  paaeage)  as  haring  admirably  de- 
acribcd  the  famous  engine  called  'EX^oXtt  (the 
Citj'taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachns  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  ( Ath.  v.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  zx.  91 ; 
WesselJng,  ad  loe, ;  Plat  Demeir.  21 ;  VitniT.  z. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DrOCLES  (AioKAnt),  the  son  of  Orsilochns  and 
father  of  Crethon  and  Onilochus,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  ▼.  640,  Ac,  (M.  uL  488 ;  Pans, 
iii.  80.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DrOCLES  (AioKA^f),  a  Synwusan,  celebrated 
for  bis  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oo- 
cnrs  in  Thncydides,  but  according  to  Diodoros  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  patting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nidas. 
(Diod.  ziii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodoras  npon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syniciise,  and  appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  demociatie  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  The  next  year  (b.  a 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodoras  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  phice,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagaes  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diocles.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodoras  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distingnished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  pecaliar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  dvil  code  not  only 
at  Syracufie,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
hiw.    (Diod.  ziii.  35.)    . 

The  banishment  of  Heimoerates  and  his  party 
<B,  c.  4)0 ;  see  Xen.  HM.  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
}pft  Diocles  undisputed  leader  of  the  conunonwealtlL 
The  nest  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Svmcuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relieif 
oi  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oiaco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  finte,  and 
withdraw  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who' 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  ziii  69^61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermocrates, 
baring  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  sno- 
eesses  against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
th(*  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  ftelin^fthns 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  &  o.  408. 
(Diod.  ziii.  68,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  wns  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra* 
cuse  the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thougfat- 
lemly  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  ziii.  33.)  A  story  ahnost 
pmdAcIy  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
vithor  (zii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondas], 
i^hich  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  rmrd- 
ing  Diodes.    Tet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  JMra 
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died  about  thia  time,  aa  we  find  no  mantioii  ef  bk 
name  in  the  civil  diseensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionysioa.  (Hubmann,  JMda  Gndx- 
gdter  d^r  S^ralmner^  Ambeig,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.  j 

DI'OCLES  ( AuMcA^r).  1.  A  breve  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  ezile  at  Megara.  -  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  bat 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honovin 
of  a  hen,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
deia,  which  they  cdebrated  in  the  spring  of  evety 
year.  (Theocrit.  zii.  27,  Ac ;  Aristoph.  Atkmn, 
774;  Plut  Tia.  10;  Did,  <f  Ami,  b,  v,  AiAdUto.) 

2.  The  name  of  tiiree  wealthy  Sicilians  who 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Cic  m  Fa 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  iv.  16.)  [L.  S-] 

DI'OCLES  (A«MtA^r),liteiBiy.    1.  Of  Atbi 
See  bdow. 

2.  Of  Cnidub,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Aiar/Mffai,  from  which 
a  frsgment  is  quoted  in  Eosebius.  {Praep,  Evamp, 
ziv.  p.  781.) 

8.  A  Greek  obamxaaian,  who  wrote  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetiu 
Scho]ia(a<f  TLziii.  108)along  with  DionysinsTbiBZ, 
Aristardius,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  ia  zdated  by  ArtcasH 
dorna.   (Oassr.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Maonsua,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  liriSpoft^  rw  ^thwr^^ttif^  and  of  a  sfcnsMi 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (in^  fiHw  ^iXMr^^air), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  appeaia  to 
have  made  great  use.  (iL  82,  vL  12,  13,  20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  108,  viL  48,  162, 166, 179,  181,  iz. 
61,  65,  z.  12.) 

5.  Of  PspARBTHtJ^  the  eariiest  Greek  histonan, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabitts  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (Plut  Rom,  8,  8 ;  Feat.  a.  et. 
Romam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  tine  of 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknoam.  Whether  be  is  the 
same  as  the  anther  of  a  woric  on  heroes  (wvpl 
•^ptimf  «r&rr«eytM\  which  is  mentioned  by  Plotareh 

SQuaeMt,  Qraee.  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
IIcpoiNn),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus(^al.«/««C. 
z.  11.  §  1),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  msy  be 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diodea  of 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (AlraiXiii^)  is 
nferred  to  by  Plutaroh.  {De  Fbmu  22.) 

6.  Of  Stbaius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  Va,  Pjftk,  36),  who  must  be  disiingnisbe<l 
from  another  Pythagorran,  Diocles  of  Phliua,  who 
is  mentioned  by  lamUichas  (  ViL  Pytkag,  Zh)  as 
one  of  the  most  naloua  followers  of  Pythagiiiaa. 
The  latter  Diodes  was  still  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristozenus  (Diog.  Laett.  viii  46),  bat  iurtlier 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.      [L.  S.] 

DrOGLES  ( AMNcAqs),  of  Athena,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  PfaJiua,  and  perhapa  in  GKt  a  Phliaaiaa 
by  Imrth  and  an  Athenian  by  dtizenship,  waa  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporaiy  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Said.  a.  v.)  Tlie  fol- 
lowing plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidaa  and 
Eudoda  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians :  B^x^*  B^Uarra,  KvaA«#rcs  (by 
othenitecribed to CaUias), M^AiTTai.  The6«/9T^ 
and  ''Okc^i,  which  are  only  moitioned  by  Suidaa 
and  Eudociat  are  suspicious  titles.  He  seems  ta 
have  been  an  el^iant  poet.  (Meineke,  Fra^  Oamu 
Grate,  i.  pp.  251-253,  ii.  pp. 838-841.)     [P.&J 

DI' OGLES  (AuNcAiffJ,  a  geometer  «f  — *^ 
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date,  who  wrote  vcpi  wipm¥^  according  to  Eutociui 
who  has  cited  from  that  book  (Comm.  m  Sfh,  et 
(^cL  Arekim.  lib.  ii.  prop,  t.)  his  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  giTen  ratio.  But 
he  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  En- 
tocius  (Op.  est,  libb  ii.  prop,  ii.)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  ctssosi,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.      [A.  Di  M.] 

DI'OCLES  CARY8TIUS  (AuMrA^r  d  Kopdo-- 
riot),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  bom 
at  Carystns  in  Eoboea,  and  uved  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  nys  he  was  next  in  age  and  fiune. 
(//.  N»  xxvi.  6.^  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatic)  (GaL  de  AlimetU.  FaaUL  i  1,  vol. 
vi.  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Anrelianus^  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  iSvurroAi) 
npo^tfX«ucTiin$,  *^  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health,** 
which  is  inserted  by  Paolus  A^neta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Qonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  Ameed,  MecL  Graeoa^  praefl  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works '.  e,g,  in  Greek  in  Matthaei*s 
edition  of  Rafus  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volnme  of  the 
(dd  edition  of  Fabricius,  BUdioth.  Graeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander^  S^Uo^m  Pkytieae^  Lips.  1501, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  B»- 
siL  1541,  fol;  and  Meletius,  Venet.  1552, 4to.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander^s  Praeticvrbuddei$t,  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
teem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  n- 
apecting  him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricias,  Bibliotk,  OroMOj 
yoL  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Programma 
dB  Diode  Carfstio^  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.Ghuner, 
BibUoikek  der  Alien  AerxU,  Leips.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  O.  KUhn,  Oputada  Aeadmtu  Med.  ei 
PkUohg.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  refierring  to  Diocles ;  he  is  use  mentioned 
by  Sornnus,  de  Arte  Obetetr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  09, 
124, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer^  Aneed.  Chraeoa 
Parte,  vol.  i.  p.  894,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 

DrOCLES,  JULIUS  (Toi^Atof  AioirA^i),  of 
Carystns,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Amd.  ii.  182 ;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  eiviias.     Reiske  sup* 

Kied  him  to  be  tho  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
odes  of  Carystns,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
{"'eneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  882,  883.)  [P.  S.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALBltlUS,  was  bom 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  his  &tiier,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Annlinns.  Wero  this  last  statement  true  he  mnst 
have  been  bom  while  his  pannt  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  leffion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwdt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Doelee  or  DioeUe^  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinised  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  me  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffictus,  followed  Carns  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Cahub],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur> 
ing  the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capndty  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  {domeeiid)*  When 
the  &te  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  aeoe»* 
sion  by  skying  with  his  own  hands  Arrhu  Aper 
pnefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-hiw 
[Numbrianub].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested leal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fixlfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Drnidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  aoon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  en  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epodi  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  welPdisciplined  aimy.  The  oppoe 
ing  armies  met  near  Bfaigns  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  strugffle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  iMions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  he  was 
shiin  by  his  own  officen  [CAiUNnt].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternised  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjomed  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepered  to 
dispute  his  daims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
widi  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish* 
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nenti.  Neoily  the  whole  of  the  minieten  and 
attendants  of  tiie  deceased  moDaich  were  permitted 
to  letain  their  offices,  and  eren  the  praetorian 
praefeet  Aristobalns  was  continiied  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  howerer,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insabordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  pasrion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  Uie  West  by 
a  fbnnidable  insnirection  of  the  Ragandae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandas  [Ablianus],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diodetian  resolved  to  aasume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  tank  and  power  with  himad^  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  bnve 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  solr 
dier  Maximianus  [Maxocunob  HsRCULiim], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
•/ooncf  and  Hareulhu^  either  firom  some  super- 
stitions motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execntKm  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  queU,  by  his 
presence,  the  dulturbanoes  in  Oaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebdiious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  giory  of  the  two 
August!  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Caianiins.  [Carau- 
nua.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  wbidi  threatened  the  very 
existenoe  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent  The  Egyptians,  ever  fiKtious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  msnrrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achillens,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria ;  the  savase  Blemmyea  were  ravaging 
the  upper  ndley  of  the  Nile;  Jnlianus  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Garthage ;  a  eonfed- 
ency  of  five  rude  but  wariike  duis  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  QmnqmegaUamae  (or  QumqueffmHtmi), 
was  spreading  tenor  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  sedc 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Naxses  havinff 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Ooths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  froatier  strstching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emeigency,  in  order  that 
a  vigoMos  resietanee  might  be  opposed  to  these 
■umeeous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  genenUs  commanding  all  the  great 
aniiiee  might  be  firmly  seeured,  Diodetian  resolved 
to  iiitrodnee  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  poten- 
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tates^  a  certmn  fixed  and  definite  portion  hth§ 
assigned  to  eadi,  vrithin  whidi,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  ju^diction  should  be  absolute.    AH, 
however,  bang  considered  as  colleagues  workiag 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  wen  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certsin  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diodetian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.    Aceoidingly,  on  the  lit  of 
Bfareh   292,  Constantius   Chbma  and  Qdmoi 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nieomedeia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  weie  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  which 
the  fonner  recdved  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diodetian.    In  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  haxaid.    To  Constaa- 
tius  were  asugned  Britain,  Oaul,  and  Spain,  the 
diief  seat  of  government  beipg  fixed  at  Treves;  to 
Qakriua  were  intrusted  lUyricom,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  ^rminm  for  a  afutsl; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  goTemor  of  Itdy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Dioidetian  retained  Thiace, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  snd 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  ianaediats 
results  of  this  arraqgement  were  most  an^icioaik 
Maximianus  fouted  the  BCauritanian  hordes,  sad 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  fiMtae«e^ 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  bis  owa 
hands ;  Diodetian  invested  Alexandria,  which  wsi 
captured  afier  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  osay 
thousands  of  the  seditious  dttxcna  were  ilsin, 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  groud, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  soeoeM 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  suhnis' 
sion.     In  Oaul  an  invading  hoot  ol  the  AlemsBsi 
vras  repulsed  with  great  elaughter  after  an  obstiosts 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Canami, 
waa  fiMced  to  snrrmder,  and  the  naniper  haviag 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  sad 
minister,  AUectua,  the  troops  of  Constantias  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
whde  island  was  speedily  recovered,  aSia  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
neariy  ten  years.    In  the  Bast  tBe  stnggis  wss 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  althoagh  deiened  fcr 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  moregleriooa 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  ts 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  hb  first  caaipaiga, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  CanhasL    The 
shattered  anny,  however,  was  speedily  leemited  hj 
huge  diafU  fivm  the  veterans  of  XUyria,  Moeiia- 
and  Dada,and  the  Roman  geneial,  taught  caution 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  throagh  the  moan- 
tains  of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coon- 
try  when  cavalry  mi^t  act  with  advantage.  Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  eourse,  be  at  length,  with 
25,000  men,  fdl  nnexpectedly  upon  the  csreleis 
and  confident  fbe.    They  were  eoinpletdy  routed, 
and  the  harem  of  Naises,  who  oommaaded  in  pei^ 
son  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  thb  ric> 
tory  were  secured  by  the  wim  policy  of  Diodetian, 
who  resolved  to  sdze  the  opportunity  of  ofieriag  s 
peace  by  which  he  might  reodve  a  modente  bat 
certain  advantage.     A  treaty  was  eondaded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Aimenia  was  guana- 
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toed,  and  aU  Maaopotamm,  together  with  five  pro- 
▼incea  beyond  the  Tigria  and  the  command  of  the 
defileaof  Cancaant,  were  ceded  to  the  Roname.  For 
forty  years  the  conditiona  of  this  compact  were 
obaerred  with  good  frith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  aeries  of  brilliant  achieTements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  fiom 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decenmal  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  moat  goi^gieoua  which 
Rome  had  witnessed  since  the  daya  of  Anrelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Dioclo' 
tian,  who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasinff  anxiety  and 
toll  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  nis  journey  to 
Nioomedeia  he  was  attacked  bv  an  iUness,  nom 
which,  after  protracted  Buffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  iimnediato  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  lesolred  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a.  d. 
305,  m  a  phdn  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Mihm  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Oalerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  ne#  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  August!,  Flavins  Severus 
and  MaximinuB  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio* 
detian  returned  to  his  native  Dolmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Would  yon  could  see  the  vegetables  phmted  bv 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  uiging  such  an  attempt.**  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Conttantine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probabili^. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  Uie  leading  &cts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embcuiassment  pevail  wiSi  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Cannus,  no  contem- 
porary  record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Maroellinus  and  Zoaimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  puxpoaely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imaoined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  detemuned  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  hb  glories  fivm  bong  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  nnsatisfartory  compendiums  of  Eu^ 
tropins,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  Sie  author  of  the  work, 
De  MortUnu  PwwnUomim  [Cakxlivs],  and  other 
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writen  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  iW>m  souroet 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionised  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfiscted  by  Constantbe,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecesson  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  firom  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  penon  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodiea  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  fraitiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
nee  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
uom  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  fovourito  general ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  greatsouroe  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  hein  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death,  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  those  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  a1^ 
solute  as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  tlie 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
chaiged  by  the  Jovian  and  Hereulian  battalions 
firom  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  .allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  lemo^  of  the  court,  and  the  crea^n  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in* 
flusnce  of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  assoaatiens.  Nor  was 
leas  can  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matten  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  doth  of  sold,  the 
slippen  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  emaroidere^ 
with  genia,  the  Roal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Loid  and  Master  and  God,  tha 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  shorl-sighted 
observen  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacv>us  and  well 
meditated  plan,  whidi  sMight  to  endrde  the  peraoa 
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of  the  •overeign  with  a  ■ort  of  ncnd  and  mytte- 
riouB  grandeur. 

Pawing  over  the  military  •kill  of  Diocletian,  ve 
can  scarcely  refute  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  Bcheme  of  reconatmcting  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  eo  brief  a 
space  of  time,  muat  have  combined  a  bold  and 
ciipodotts  intellect  with  linguJar  pmdence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plana  were  luch  ai 
a  profound  ttateeman  would  approve  miy  fiurly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingeniona  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
■moothnett  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  sueoossion  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Gasiars  and  Angusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  emfnre 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished ;  a  new  older  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  snbfect,  untU 
the  final  dnwnM  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prii^ 
ciples  not  before  recognised  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  inflnence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  eflbcts,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  l^  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rvilien  rar  ihe  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  &vonrite  residencesL  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  ehsaes  of  the  com- 
munity oomphuned  bitterly  of  the  meicileis  exao* 
tions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indiflbrent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stxatoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labouren  and  artisans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  tbe  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
chuige  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affurs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
•kpsed  between  the  aeoesaion  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
stronff  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  fhnn  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
ftpm  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  &r  the  wont  fisature  of  this  reign  was  the 
tetrible  penecntion  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkabU,  because  we  an  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  moat 
marked  features  in  hia  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  bank  measures.  The  history  of  the 
afikir  seems  briefly  this:  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical phiiostiphers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
\\uw  was  now  nrrivcd  for  a  desperate  straggle 
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which  must  finaUy  ettablish  or  destroy  their  §•• 
premacy.  This  Action  found  an  organ  in  lbs 
relentless  Oalerius,  stimnkifed  partly  by  his  ovn 
passions,  but  espedaUy  by  the  fimataciiD  of  his 
mother,  who  was  notorious  fiir  her  devotioD  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  cf 
Eastern  supentition.  As  the  health  of  Diodetian 
declined,  his  mind  sank  in  some  denee  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  inlmencf  of  hii 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  stniog. 
At  length,  s&er  repeated  and  most  nigent  repie- 
sentations,  Galerius  succeeded  in  extortiDg  firon 
his  colleague — for  even  the  most  hostile  aoeooati 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diodetian  wss  girea 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  fint  edict  wbidi, 
although  stem  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinanoes, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  But  when 
the  prodamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  eontamscy  was 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  ecouring 
under  the  most  suspicions  circumstances,  sod 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Oalerius  to  the  Ckm- 
tiaas,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  pria- 
ciple  for  which  he  had  been  so  strenuously  con- 
tending, the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolafailitT  of 
the  Toywl  person,  was  openly  assaihid,  and  tbas 
was  persuadi^  without  further  resistance  to  give 
his  sssent  to  those  ssnguinary  decrees  which  far 
yean  deluged  the  worid  with  innocent  blooi 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellccU  of  Dioefe- 
tian  were  seriously  a£focted,  and  that  his  nahdy 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (AueL 
Victor.  <U  CoBU  39,  EpU.  39 ;  Eutropi  ix.  10.  Ac; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [W.  R.] 
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DIO'CORUS  or  DICrSCORUS  {ikdmfti  «r 
Aufirsopor),  a  commentator  on  the  oratiotts  of  De- 
mosthenes. ( Ulpian,  adDem.Pkii.  ir.  init.)  [LS.] 

DIODCXRUS  (Ai^3«pos),  histories!.  1.  A 
commander  of  AmphipoUs  in  the  reign  of  king  Pei^ 
sens  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king*f 
defieat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  ssd  Diodoni 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thradans  who  were  statioosd 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  plvn- 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  cunning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Emathis, 
where  they  might  obtain  ridi  plunder.  Afker  tlwy 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strymon, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  sfier  took 
refuge  there.    (LIt.  xUt.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Denftriis 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorns  csme  to 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  diat  he  would 
be  received  with  open  aims  by  the  people  of  Syria 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  his  appearanos 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  bisi, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  ttie  people.  (P«lrbk 
xxxi20,21.)  (L.$.] 

DIODO'RUS(Aii(S«y»os),iitenry.  I.OfAoai- 
MYTTiuM,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  phikwophi^. 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates,  under  wli^a 
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be  eonmuuided  an  umy.  In  order  to  plfltte  the 
king^  he  earned  all  the  aenaton  of  hia  native  place 
to  be  maaaacred.  He  afterwards  aeeompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodonu  receiTed  the  miniahmeut  for  his 
cruelty.  Chaigea  were  brought  againtt  him  at 
Adnunyttiura,  and  as  be  felt  that  he  oould  not 
dear  himself,  he  starved  himeelf  to  death  in  dea- 
pair.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Alsxandria,  lumamed  Vakrius  PoUio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Teledeai  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidaa  («.  v.  IImXW)  and  £u- 
doda  (p.  136]^  a  work  entitled  Uiiirnins  rw 
fvrovfUi^w  "Kopd  rois  I  ^opcw^  and  another 
'Attuc^  Xi^it,  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  ia  perhaps  the  same  aa  the 
Theodoras  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xir. 
pi  646,  eomp.  xt.  pp.  677,  678,  691 ;  Phot  BiU, 
Cod,  149)  as  the  author  of  *ArT<«il  Tkmmrau 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  eoclesiastacal  writer  who 
lived  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  fiuoily.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  aichi- 
mandrita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Ifeletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodonu 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antiodi.  In  a.  d. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  hia  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodonu 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  a.  d.  381  Diodonu  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  gennal 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pebgiua  of  Laodiceia.  (Soerat 
V.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  pierious  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodonu  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orUiodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  &vound  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestoriua. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photini  {BibL  CotL  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodorus)  for  its  parity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
//tit  da  Emp,  viiL  p.  558,  &&,  and  p.  802,  &&, 
ed.  Paria. 

Diodonu  was  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  an  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
or^nal  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  stall  ex- 
tant in  Syiiae  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kord  il(^ap^n|s,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Bazdeaanea,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  conaiderahle  Exoerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (/.  &)  2.  A  work  against  Photinns, 
Halchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranua. 
(Theodoret  cb  HaereL  Fab,  iL  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kard  nxdrmms 
irspl  ;^«ov  md  »^p.  (Hieronyra.  Catal.  119.)  4. 
Xpamtip  Bu^tMfuvw  r6  v^dAfta  Edfft^Uru  rov 
tlati/piXau  Iff  pi  Tw  j^tmif^  that  is,  on  chrenolo- 
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gical  enon  committed  by  Ensebius.  (Suid. «.  v. 
Ai^wpos.)  5.  n^  Tov  §U  Bt^s  ip  Tpiddtj  was 
directed  againat  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  ii 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  Ilpdy  ^paTl«^. 
p^p  xc^dXoia  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  Hcpl  rris  'Iv- 
ird^ev  e^aipas.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  {H.  N,  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
Hcpi  irpoyolas,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac  9.  Hpds  LA^p6»top  ^tkdffwpop^ 
in  the  form  of  a  dialoffiie.  (Basil  EpisL  167 ; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  1 0.  Kard  Monxo^w*',  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  {BibL 
Cbd,  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret  L  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac  1 1.  Iltpl  roii 
dylw  vp§fifiarof,  (Phot.  Bibl.  Cod,  102 ;  Leontins, 
de  Seetitf  pp.  448.)  12.  npof  rods  Svrauo-iorrdf, 
a  work  directed  agaiiut  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fiagmenta  of  the  fint  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tins.  {BibL  Fait,  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  aa  heretical ;  for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rdlns  wrate  agsinst  it  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in> 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical exphinatiott,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidas,  /.  c ;  Socmt  vi.  2 ; 
Soxomen.  viiL  2;  Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  The 
work  is  fireqnently  re&rred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  nwny  fragmonU  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  hiiL  LiL  L  p.  217,  ed.  London ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Gr,  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  &c) 

4.  Of  AacALON,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  woric  on  the  poet  Antiphanea.  (n^  'Arr*- 
^dpovt  KoX  r^s  wapd  rois  Ptonipots  fmrr^; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  Abpbnous,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
mast  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  waa 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodonu  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living, 
(lamblich.  ViL  Fyihag,  .S6  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  PhaUtr,  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777) 

6.  Somamed  Cbonus,  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
lasus  in  Garia,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexnn- 
dria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophen  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodonu  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  proUem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Lalirt  ii.  1 1 1.)  Ao- 
ooiding  to  an  account  in  Stnbo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodonu  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  ApoUonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  relucting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosopby,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  gnat  dialectic  akill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  SioAcicriiciif,  or  SioAfjcTixfl^aroi. 
(Strab.  Le,;  Sext  Empir.  adn,  Cham,  i,  p.  810; 
Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwaidt 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  do* 
scended  even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  lik»> 
wise   distinguished  as  dialecticians.     Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  DiodofnB  we  potMM  only  ft«g- 
mentary  information,  and  not  eresi  the  titles  of 
his  works  are  known.  It  appears,  however,  eer- 
tain  that  it  was  he  who  folly  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megarics,  which  so  fro- 
qoently  degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic  Aead,  ii.  24,  47.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetioai  propositions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion  y  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse* 
quently  that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
farther  denied  the  eoming  into  existence  and  all 
moltipUcity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  bat  he 
eonsidend  the  things  that  fill  np  spooe  as  cm 
ufioU  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.  In  thb  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Demoeritas  and  Diagoias. 
In  lesard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  an  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  caonet  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  b^  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.  This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fiite  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  sud  to  have  written  a  work, 
irepi  SvroTwi',  against  the  views  of  Diodoma. 
(Diog.  LaeYt.  vii.  191 ;  Cic  <ls  Faio,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  iz.  4.)  He  made  use  of  the  ftjae  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  vis.  the  fytrttroXii^yot 
and  the  Ktparifmis  A^t.  (Diog.  La&t.  ii.  111.) 
I«ngnafle  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
lesolt  ol  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lsfsch,  Sprwd^Mot.  der  AU,  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
de  Mefforieontm  Doetrma,  p*  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Crotom,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (lamblich.  VU.  PyUug,  85.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenins  {EroL  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
atory  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ephxsus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
lASrtius  (viiL  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Sumamed  Psanorria,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographiad  and 
geognphical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  ph^lM,  that  is, 
previous  to  B.  c.  308 ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  521 ) 
states,  that  Diodoms  was  acquainted  with  the 
riietoridan  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  via.  1. 11^  Siffteir, 
which  is  firequently  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanas  of  Byiantium,  and  from  which  a  con8i<- 
denUe  number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  n#pl  ftr^^TiDiv,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plat  nemid.  82,  comp.  Thm.  86,  Cm-  16,  VU. 
X  OnL  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he, may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (vcpl  MiAiirov  vvyypatifMy  Schol. 
ad  PimL  Memm.  p.  880;  oomp.  Preller,  Pobmom, 
Fragm  p.  170»  ft&) 

U.  Of  Pkunb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
■gricnltaie,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
H  H.\.\\  Columella,  i  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  Elench. 
lib.  zv.  xviL  &C.) 

12.   The  Sicilian,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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SiciTLUi,  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Cseaar  and  An- 
gustus.  (Suid.  t.  V.  AiMMpof ;  Euseb.  C%ro«.  ad 
Ann,  1967.)  He  waa  bom  in  the  town  of  Agyxinm 
in  Sicily,  when  be  beoame  acquainted  with  th« 
Latin  language  thioogh  tlM  great  inteiooaiae  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  SisilSuis.  Respecting  liia 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  be  hmiadf  teOa 
us  (L  4).  He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  boainess 
of  his  life  to  write  an  univerHl  history  from  die 
eariiest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  tnvelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geognphers.  For  a  long 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  tnere  also  he  nsade 
huge  oolleetions  of  materials  for  his  work  by  study* 
ing  the  ancient  docnmentSb  He  states,  that  be 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  whidi  period 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  tmvclfiiig 
and  ooUeotnig  materials.  Aa  it  embnoed  the  hia- 
tory  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thna  supplied 
the  pUu»,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  be  called 
it  B4CAio8i$«i|,  <Nr,  as  Eusebius  (Pra^.  Evamg.  L  6) 
says,  Ib6Xio<hiKi|  lirropunj.  The  time  at  wbidi 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  deteimined  ptetty 
aecniatdy  from  internal  evidence:  be  not  only 
mentions  Caesar^  invasion  of  Britain  and 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and 
theosis  (L  4,  iv.  19,  v.  31, 25) :  he  forthi 
(L  44,  oomp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  OL  190, 
that  is,  &  c.  20 ;  and  Scalier  {Ammadv,  ad  Eamk 
p.  156^  has  made  it  highly  pn^ble  that  Diodciw 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  b.  c.  8,  when  Ai^ns^ 
tus  oonected  the  csVndar  and  introduced  the  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  INodons  consisted  of  forty 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  from  the 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J. 
Gallic  wan.  Diodorus  himself  frinher  ■ 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  gnat 
tions.  The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  tiasea 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  fint  boeka  ef 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  feRigii  coob- 
tries,  and  the  latter  books  of  tiiose  of  the  Qt9A%. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  boeka,  wbkb 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  dowm 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Cheat ;  and  the  tbiid 
section,  which  contained  the  icmaining  2S  beoico, 
treated  of  Uie  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  begioning  of  Caesar'k  Gallic  wan. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  are  bow 
lost.  The  fint  five  books,  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  J^gyptiana, 
Aethiojuans,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tendi  bodks  are 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  woric  ia  complete  again,  and  containa  the  hia> 
tory  from  the  second  Persian  war,  b.  &  480,  down 
to  the  year  b.  c.  802.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider' 
able  number  of  firagments  and  tlie  Exoerpta,  which 
are  pnaerved  partly  in  Photiua  {BikL  CUL  244), 
who  gives  extrsets  from  books  81,  82, 83, 86^  87, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantino  Porpbyr^genitus,  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  pnblisbed  by 
H.  Stephens,  FUv.  llfsinns,  Valesiua,  and  A.  Mbl 
{CoBeti.  Now  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  Ac,  pw  668,  ftc) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  consttncted  upon  Ihie  pha 
of  annals,  and  the  events  of  each  year  are  phMd 
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hf  the  tide  of  <nie  another  without  any  internal 
connexion.    In  composing  hit  BiUiotheca,  Diodomi 
Blade  me,  independent  of  hie  own  oheenrations,  of 
all  •onreea  which  were  aeceMtble  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercieed  any  eriticiam  or  jadgment^  or  nther 
had  he  poieetaed  any  criticu  powen,  hit  work 
might  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of   history.      But    Diodorus    did    nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  difierent 
authorities  :   he  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
my  thus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  critidsm  is  manifest  through- 
out ^e  work,  which  is  in  ftct  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
ing dU  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  firom  a  nianber  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men- 
lions  his  authorities,  and  in  moat  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  pxesenred  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors.     (See  Heyne,  d$  Fkmiibtu  «i  Awitmb, 
HiiL  JHodori,  in  the  Commentat.  Societ.  Getting, 
▼ols.  T.  and  TiL,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edl> 
tion  of  Diodorus,  vol.  L  p.  xix.  Ac,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by   J.    N.    Eyring,    p.  ct.,  Ac.)     The 
style  of  IHodorus  b  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed.    His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,   and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.   (Phot.  BiU,  Cod, 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  1$~ 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens^s  edition  of  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1550,  fol.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  fol.),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  grnit  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  ve^  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eck)gae  of  Constantine  Porphymge- 
nitns,  as  fiur  OS  they  were  then  known,  appesdvd  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  fi>I.  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
ice.)  in  11  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindor^  Leipsig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf^  Leipzig,  1828, 
8vo.  Wesseling^s  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Osrrera's  Storia  di  Catana^  1639,  fol,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann^s  Tkaaair.  Aidig,  SieSL  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BibL  Gr,  v<d.  xiv. 

L229,  Ac  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
I  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BibL  Or, 
iv.  p.  373,  &C.) 

13.  Of  SiNOPK.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracusb,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (^.  iV. 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
sonsulted  on  geographical  subjects. 
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15.  Of  TAiiaua  (Hesydi.  s. «.  Aiayipaa},  m 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ok  jKvirtnu  'IroAiicai,  and  of 
a  work  «pdr  AiMc^^ya  (xL  p.  478^  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byiantium.  ( VilloiMn, 
Proleff.  ad  Horn.  JL  p.  29.) 

16.  Sumaroed  Trtphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (cis  Memt.  ae  Fond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received ; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refiited  his  errors.  (Phot 
BibL  Cod,  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodoma 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valesius^  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Ttrb,  a  Peripatetic  phaosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critoiaus,  whom  be  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  &  110, 
when  L.  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consiBted  in  a  oombination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
deOrai.i,  11,  TWc.  v.  80, (is /^  il  6,  ll,iv.  IB, 
V.  5,  8,  25,  Aead.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sifwn,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibl,  Gr. 
iv.  p.  878,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (A<^«p(>»),  of  SiNOPB,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inicription  (BSckh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimns  (b.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Kwpos 
and  MtuM6fAePos^  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Snidas  (s,  v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
hAktrrpli  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Deipnogopkistae, 
and  his'EirJicAi}f>of  and  Ueurryvpiorai  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athemeus  are  from  the  AdKrirpis  (x.  p.  481,  c) 
and  a  long  pasmge  from  the  *EifiK\tipos  (vi  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  lleanryvpiaral 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  PLATa  There 
is  another  fingment  from  Diodorus  in  Stohaeus. 
(Sfrm,  Ixxii  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm.  cxxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aiov^ior, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Chm.  Grose, 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  ill  pp.  543—546.)  [P.  &] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (A<A«por  Zwmr)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sarois,  and 
of  the  same  fomily,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matista.  The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province.  Zo- 
nae was  acaised  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the 
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defence  which  he  made.  Stnbo  adda,  that  the 
younger  Diodonu,  who  was  his  own  friend*  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (n^y 
dpxdeuf  ypsupiiv  4ft4>tdporra  Ikmws),  The  epi- 
gnuns  of  the  IHodori,  of  which  there  are  sevenl, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thesaalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  ( Brunch,  AnaL  iu  80,  185 ;  Jacobe, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dorus,  a  grammarian  of  Taraus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  676),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884; 
Fabric  BM.  Graee,  it.  pp.  380,  472,  tL  pp.  363, 
864.)  [P.S.] 

DIODCyRUS,  comes  and  magister  scrinioram, 
one  of  the  commissioiien  appointed  by  Theodosins 
the  younger,  in  a.  d.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosins  originally  intended  that,  as 
ai^  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
thers  should  be  compiled  a  genenl  code  of  consti- 
tutions, supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  thne  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  cmly  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  howerer,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  leader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modem  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  duonologiod, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  woiks  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ez- 
dnding  eveiy  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  A.  n.  429,  nine  oom- 
misskmers  were  appointed,  chaiged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  ue  general  hutoiical,  and  then, 
the  select  practieal  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  ez-quaestor  and  prae&ct ;  another  Anti- 
ochns,  quaestor  palatii ;  Theodorus,  Endichis,  Eu- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comaaon,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  pbn  was  not  carried  into  ezecntion.  Theo- 
dosins changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  kwyer 
woud  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  c(msolidfr> 
tion  of  the  ttoMory^  but  not  of  the  oommo«  or  on- 
written  law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners  wore  named  in  a«d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitntiona, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  dear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochna, 
praefectorios  and  consularis ;  Eubulus,  Maziminus, 
Sperantius,  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
loidoms,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius, 
Diodorns,  Prooopius,  Erotius,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  obsenred  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras,  and  Eubidus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  oonoeniing  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalised  as  having 
Wen  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 


codob  These  eight  are  AntJochftt,  Mariminnai 
Mvtyrius,  Spenmtins,  AppoUodons,  Theodonis, 
Epigenitts,  and  Proeopins.  (Cod.  Tbeod.  1,  tit.  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6«  I  2  ;  Cooft  ds  TkeotL  Ood.  AmaL 
$  7.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIODCyRUS  (Ai^3«pofX  a  Greek  physioan, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(H,  N.  xxis.  39.)  He  may  perfaiqM  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  [de  Metk,  M*d.  ii.  7, 
voL  X.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medinl 
sect  of  the  Empirics,  and  whose  medical  fonmubbs 
he  several  times  quotesb  (De  Compm,  Aimdicam. 
see.  Loeot,  v.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  834;  x.  3,  voL  xiii. 
p.  361.)  [W.  A.  G.) 

DIODCRUS,  artists.  1.  A  silvecsmith,  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  an 
epigram  by  Phtto  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (AiUk, 
Phm,  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  of 
Stratonicus. 

2.  A  worthleas  painter,  who  is  ridicoled  in  an 
epigram.    {JnOu  FuL  xi.  2\Z.)  [P.  &] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai^erof),  the  son  of  Encrates 
(possibly,  bat  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Clean  in  influeuoe 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  orator 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  <m  Mytilene  (&  c.  427),  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  against  Cleon^s  sanguinary  mouoai. 
(Thue.  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  his  speeeh  on 
the  second  day  we  may  suppoae  ouradves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (iii  4*2—48).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  ns  to  take  him  for 
one  of  the  rising  dass  of  professional  ontora,  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists^  If 
so,  he  is  a  singulariy  fovourable  specimen.  Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  bat  i^  in  other  points, 
Thucydides  represents  hun  foiriy,  he  certainly  od 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  S^phi^ta, 
the  tact  of  the  pnictased  debater,  and  soandnesa  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  canse 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  alL  He  caatioady 
shifts  the  alignment  firom  the  jostiee  to  tke  policy 
of  the  meoannw  Fadings  of  humanity  w«f« 
already  exdted ;  the  people  only  wished  a  joati- 
fication  fnr  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  tbeas 
in  the  certainty  that  levdt  at  any  risk  would  be 
ventured ;  severities  could  not  cheek,  and  woaid 
Burdy  make  it  more  obstinatdy  pereeveiad  in; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confounding^ 
by  indiscriminate  shuaghter,  their  finends,  the  4»- 
mocsatio  party,  wiUi  those  who  would  in  any  caaa 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  al  that 
time,  for  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  aaaat  a8> 
cribe  the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day^  vota 
in  Cleon*s  fovour,  and  the  preservation  of  My- 
tilene firam  massacre,  and  Athens  fipom  a  spreal 
crime.  £A.  H.  CL} 

DIODOTUS  (Aid3oTOf)  L,  King  of 
and  founder  of  the  Baetrian  monaidiy,  which 
tinned  to  subdst  under  a  Gredc  dynasty  for  abova 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Tins  prince  aa  wdk 
as  his  sooosssor  is  caUed  by  Jnstin,  Theodotaa,  bvk 
the  form  Diodotos,  which  ocean  in  Stiabo  (xL  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  need  by  Trogva  Pai»> 
pdus  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lih.  xlL),  is  oon- 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  an  imiqae  gold  eosa  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  (See  Wilsra,  Afim^  p» 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  cifcnmstances  of  the  esta« 
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Miihniffiit  of  hb  power  in  Bactria  are  very  vncer- 
tain.  It  aeema  clear,  however,  that  he  was  at  fint 
Mtrap  or  goTemor  of  that  pnrrince,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  aidnuntage  of 
hU  sovereign's  heing  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  sedoded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  rtoU  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucns  Colliniais  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson^silriofaa,  pp.  215 — 219;  Droysen*s 
/iellenumuA,  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Jvmm,  det  SavatUf  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Stmbo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria,  b.  a 
261—246.  [See  Arsacks,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  &  c,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  Hvtaria  Regni  Cfrcuoorum  BacManif  4to. 
Petrop.  1 738 ;  Lassen,  Zw  Getduckte  der  Gneekta- 
eken  umd  Indo-SkyUatAen  Kottiffe  m  Baktrien^  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838 ;  Wilaon^s  Ariana  Antkpta^  4to. 
Lend.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DIO-DOTUS  IT.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  fiither.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  &ther*s  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  i^inst  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO-DOTUS  (A«$8oTos),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
THRAB,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  iprjfjLeplSts  'AXt^dvBpoVf  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

2.  A  Greek  uRAifMARiAN,who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtins  (ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  PxRiPATSTic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Sumamed  Pbtronidb,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  it  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
yean  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  lore  and  respect  for  him.  He  inr 
strocted  Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  Uind,  but  he  never- 
theleu  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  bouse,  in  b.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  Mttereet.  (Cic.  ad, 
Fhm,  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  ds  NaL  Dtor,  L  3,  Brvt,  90, 
Aoad,  ii.  36,  Twe,  t.  39,  ad  AtL  ii.  20.)      [L.  S.  j 

DIO'DOTUS  (^iAivros\  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary,  to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnnsian  Nemesis  of  AGOBACiUTUBh  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nioomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  TV^mie,vi.  p.38.)  [P*S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  {^Mvrosy,  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H,N,tx.  32)  Petromus 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronms  et  Dio- 
dotut,  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Diosoorides  (De  Mat,  AM,  praeC  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  NaereM,  i.  1.  8,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (Ai^t),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet,  f/ 
Ant.  $.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  lint  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  {do  Compos,  Me- 
dioam.  see.  Looos,  yii  5,  voL  xii.  p.  ^04)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonins  Musa,     [  W.  A.  G  ] 

DIOGENEIA  (AioT^veia),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Pans.  L  38.  §  3 ;  ApoUod.  iii 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (/kuryimis},  historical.  1.  An 
AcARNANiAN.  When  Popiltius  in  b.  c.  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  PopiUius  not  to 
send  any  soldien  into  Acamania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archxlaub,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cfaaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  Miihrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  phice  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanua 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelios  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marehed  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  laid  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  fint 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pim.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Oropbrnbs,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  c.  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  waa  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor.  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  aUom- 
nies  gained  the  victory,  aa  there  was  no  one  to 
undenake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefeet  of  Suoana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great.  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx^of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleueeta.  When  the  insorreo" 
tion  was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  miliuirv  forces 
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itationed  in  MedJa.  In  &&  210,  when  Antkehiu 
ponued  Anace*  II.  into  Hyroania,  Diogenes  was 
fippointfed  commander  of  the  Tanguazd,  and  diatin- 
gaialied  himself  during  the  march.  (Polybb  t.  46, 
48,  54,  X.  29,  80.)  [L.  &] 

DIO'OEN£S(AtoY^nff),  litemcy.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  pboed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preservnl  (Ood,  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  dwip  BoiKn" 
itrurrtL  (Comp.  Porphyr.  ViL  Pythag,  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  Uie  cleamess  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  ia  printed  also  in  the  **  Corpus 
Erotieorum  Oraecorum,**  voL  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Apollonll    See  bdow. 

3.  Sumamed  the  Babylonun,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  whidi  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  othw  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenea.  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippns,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Came- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philosophen, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.  (Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Aead.  iL  45 ;  comp^  Carnxaobs  and  Critolaus.) 
Accordinff  to  Lucian(AfacroA.  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88 ;  and  as,  in  Cicero*s  Caio  Major  {T)^ 
Diogmes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  b.  c  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  {magnm  et  graou  Stoiata,  Cic.  de  Qffi 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  dosely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrvsippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Cameades.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  30,  dt  OroL 
ii.  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AiaAf#cT(in)  t^x*^*  (Diog.  Laert.  viL 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic.  dA  Divm,  L  3,  iL  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
( Cic  ds  NaL  Dear,  L  15. )  4.  IIspJ  rov  rijs  t^vxvs 
liyHfioyutoS.  (Galen.)  5.  Ilepl  ^wiis  (Diog.  Lniirt. 
vii.  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.  6.  ll^fA  cOycvcias,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)  7.  n^  w6iut»^  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  da  Leg,  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  fiedse 
reading  for  Dioge$te»).  There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  snd  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  woriu  are  muknown.  (Cic.  cb  Qf.  iii.  12, 13, 
23,  <&  /^  iiL  10,  15 ;  compy  C.  F.  Thiery,  Di»- 
teriatio  de  Diogem  Babglomo^  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &C.,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  &c.) 

4.  The  CvNic  philosopher.     See  below. 
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Then  wew  two  other  Cynic  philosopha*  of  tUt 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dien  Caasti 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  JaliBai 
who  piaises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35^  p.410} 

5.  OfCnicus.    [DiooxNiANUs.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pxrsia,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clonens  of  Alexandiw. 
{ProtnpL  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  bj 
Partheniua  {JSroL  6)  as  the  author  ol  a  work  om 
Pallene. 

7.  Labrtius.    See  below. 

8.  0BNOMAU&    See  below. 

9.  A  Phobnician,  a  Peripatetic  philoaopkcr, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplidua.  (Snid.  m,  cu 
wpi4r€9tt,)  Whether  he  is  the  same  aa  Diqgenea 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stcphsnns 
Byiantius  (s.v.'AffiAa)  call  a  distingnished  sophisl, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrvoun,  is  described  as  an  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelian,  F.  /f.  ii  31 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  O/.  iii  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolbmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  philoeo- 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philosopby. 
(Diqg.  Laert.  viL  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhoobs,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him ;  but  aa 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  diq»uiing,  the  gram- 
marian bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  honuige,  the  empenr 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  'eome 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (SueL  TSSer. 
32.) 

13.  Of  SBiAOCBtA,  an  Eptcurean  philooopber, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  IHogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
lenceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  be 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus Theus,  in  B.  c.  142.  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

14.  Of  SiCYON,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
tins  (vi  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  Protagocaa. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He 
the  author  of  several  worics,  whidli,  howevw, 
lost  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1.  'EvUcktw 
o-xoAoi,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  essays 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (IKi^- 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage^s  note. )  2.  An  abridge- 
ment of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  T^rro^  rw  *E«»- 
Kovftov  i/jBucw  ftfnifidTMf)^  ol  which  Diogenea 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  Heel 
vontrucw  {^rni/Adrwr,  that  is,  on  poetical  probleoaa* 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poena. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi  81.)  Further  partirulars  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  {d*  Vii,  JE^piemr, 
ii.  6)  represents  him  as  a  disdple  of  Demetnns  the 
Laoonian. 

There  are  seveial  more  liteaiy  persons  of  thm 
nsme  of  Diogenes,  oonoeniing  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  list  of  then  is  given  by  Thiefy,  L  c 
p.  97,  &C  [L-S.] 
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DIOGENES  APOLLONIATES  (Awy^ynt  6 
AvoXAwyirfnif))  an  eminent  natural  philotopheT) 
irho  liyed  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  waa  a 
natiTB  of  Apollonia  in  Crete*  bia  fiither^s  name  waa 
ApoIIothemie^  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anajdmenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  ereiits  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo> 
sophical  opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Ilipl  ^i$<rc«tft, 
**  On  Nature,^  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
phyncal  science  in  the  laigest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
prvsenred  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicius.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  hv  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  Hisr 
tory  of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoao- 
phloal  opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius : — *^  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  w^ji 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  fiiom  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  ita  concretion  and  hardening  fix>m 
cold.**  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  transkted  according 
to  Panaerbeiter^s  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfiictory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  eneigy,  though  without  recognising  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagorss,  by  Schom,  Bonn, 
1829, 8vo ;  and  alone  by  Pfenzerbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles*s  edition  of  Fabricii,  BiUiolK  Oraeea^  vol. 
ii. ;  Bayle^  Did,  HitL  el  CriL ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815 ;  and 
in  the  di0erent  Histories  of  Philosophy .  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**0n  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,**  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  PhUolwfieal  Mttaeum.     [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'OENES  (Ajot^i^s),  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontns,  bora  about  £.  a  412.  His  father  waa  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  loetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens^ 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance;  but  at  Athena  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  othan  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [ANTiaTHXN](&] 
Diogenes,  however,  eould  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  kist  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austenty  and  moroseness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modem  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosophists.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  mid  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coane  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp, 
Julian,  Orat.  vi.),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metrouni, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  {Ep,  99),  Lucian  {Qitomodo  Coiuer.  Hid, 
ii.  p.  864),  Dic^enea  Laertius  (vi  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  808,  &c.), 
who  says,  AUaeamder  teda  vidit  m  iUa  magnum 
htMtaioremy  and  Dolia  nudi  turn  ardent  (^id. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (EqtUL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  livinff,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  ceUars,  tubs  (wifturvcus), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  aiguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  aud 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  aUude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetua  (c9>. 
Arrian,  iii  24),  in  giving  a  lonff  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modem  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Henmann  {AaL  PkUoeapk,  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  de 
DoUari  Habilatiom  ZHogeme  Qyniei,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PoaciL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.^  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Atnenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  felsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  oraton  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  eourse  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  1^  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  undentood,  he 
answered  **  How  to  command  men,**  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  raler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  witii  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king*8  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,**  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
'*And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic.**  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
I  way,  and  received  no  answer  except  **  Yeis  yon 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine.^  Cofiftidering,  ho«t- 
erer,  that  thiB  must  hnvc  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition,  he  could  not  hare  called  himself  theOreai^ 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness. We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
■dmired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  **  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.** 
^Plut  Alex.  c.  14.)  Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fisnatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utteriy  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert  vL 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  Instruction  to  penons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  **  the  mad  Socrates.**  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  ^ere- 
fbre  those  attributed* to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies.  (Plut  Plae. 
PkU,  V.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  {HisiL  CriL  PhU, 
ii.  2.  I.  §  21)  to  Diogenes  of  ApoHonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  K^r.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.  c.  823,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
al^  the  year  of  Alexander*s  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (Sympog.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  vol.  ii.;  Ritter,  GetcL 
der  PhUotophie,  viL  1,4.)  [G.  E,  L.  C] 

DIO'GENES  LA^Rri\JS(Atoy4yris6Aa4prios 
or  Aatprit6s^  sometimes  also  Aa4fntot  AioT^inif), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Iioertius,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  fiunily  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertius,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  Bibf, 
Onuc.  V.  p.  564,  note).     A  modem  critic  (Ranke, 
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de  Lm.  Hetyek,  p.  59, &c. 6 1,  Ac)  suppose*  that  his 
real  name  was  Diogenianiia,  and  that  he  wax  the 
same  as  the  Diogemainu  of  Cyziciis,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.     This  soppositioii  is  founded  on 
apassage  of  Taetaea,  (C9W.iiL6I,)  in  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianua.  (Vosdus,  d$  Hut.  Grout,  p.  26S,  ed. 
Westermann.)     We  have  no  information  whaters 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age*     Pin- 
tareh,  Sextns   Fhnpiricns  and  Satomimia  are  the 
hitest  writers  he  quotes,  and  he  aeeordinglj  leena 
to  have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seeoind  cen- 
tury after  Christ     Others,  however,  assign  to  him 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Ak«- 
ander  Sevems  and  his  sncoessora,  or  even  as  kte 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.     Hia  work  consists  of 
ten  books  (^lA^oro^i  i9(oi,  in  Phot  BQiL  Cod,  cud ; 
^iA6<ro^s  hrSpia  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ffo^tarmm  fiim. 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  long  title 
of  wep)  fiimp^  Zoyftdrunf  icai  ion^Bryiwerm^  tmt 
Ii'  ^tAotfo^  sMoM^ntfrfiraM'.    According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  far  a 
lady  of  rank  (ill  47,  x.  29),  who  occupied  herself 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  study  of  Platou 
Acconling  to  some  this  kidy  was  Arria,  the  philoso- 
phical friend  of  Galen  (Tkeriae,  ad  Pimm.  3),  and 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Sevems.  (Menage,  Lead  Prooem,  p.  I  ; 
Xh.  Reinesius,  Var.  Ltd,  IL  12.)    The  dedicntion, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost,  ao  that  no- 
thing can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  phn  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  He  begins 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  refntes 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  firvt 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself^  but  amang 
the  barbarianSb  He  then  divides  the  philooopb j  of 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  commeoees  with 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleitoroachus,  Chiysip- 
pus,  and  Theophrastns — and  the  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoraa,  and  ends  with  BpicnnuL 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  its  variooa  ra- 
mifications, as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philoaoph  j,  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  fint  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics,  with  Heracleitus  and  the  Soeptica,  are  in- 
duded  in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  oooopiea 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  £picnms  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particidar  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  writers  lo 
the  belief  that  Dioffenes  himself  was  an  EpicnnBan. 
Considering  the  Toss  of  all  the  numerons  and  eosB- 
prehensive  works  of  the  andents,  in  whidi  th*  hia- 
tory  of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  was  treated  of 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portiohia,  and  a 
great  number  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incaknlable 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  forty  wtHm 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philono- 

Ehers  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
undred  and  deven  authors  are  dted  whoae  worlts 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  kmg  tine 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  hiatovm 
of  andent  philosophy  ;  and  the  worfca  of  Bradccr 
and  Stanley,  aa  &r  as  the  early  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  tnuula- 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplifications,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  containa  a 
rich  store  of  living  features,  which  serve  to 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a 
siderable  number  of  fragments  of  works  which 
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l4Mt  Montaigne  (Eamii,  iL  10)  therefore  Justly 
wished,  that  we  had  a  doaeti  Larrtinses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
must  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  use  of  the 
enonnous  quantity  of  materials  which  be  had  at  his 
command  in  writmg  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pihition  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  tarnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  &r  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  fiwquently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralized, 
had  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Phlegnn,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  O.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  LiL 
AnaL  iii.  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burheus,  who  lived 
at  the  dose  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
"  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorum,^  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
tomree  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text  Bnrhieus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  whieh  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
thftt  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realised  as  yet 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  &ough  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosins,  a  pupU  of  Chrysoloraa,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius^s  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475 ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Brixen,  1485 ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Flato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1 533, 4 to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Ouaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychius  Milebius,  de  Vita  lUtistr,  Pkiloa.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.     Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  transktion 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  eariier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1 759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modem  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  HUbner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  uniformly  with 
HUbner^s  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Ammadv, 
m  w  Ubrum  Diog.  LaHri.,  Lugdun.  1 649,  3  volSb 
foL  2hrd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675 ;  I.  Bossius,  Cbas- 
meiUaiumet  LaHrtianat,  Rome,  1788, 4to. ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, Ob&ervaL  in  Diog,  Laert.  in  the  Mui.  Helvet. 
XV.  p.  32,  &e.  ;  Fabric  BiU,  Oraee,  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  auUiors.  (Stahr,  AritM,  ii.  p.  68 ; 
Brandis,  in  the  RMn,  Mn$.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Arittoi.  de  Anim,  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  tis  4v  dXXois 
ci^KOftcK.  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographiea,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (Ckil.  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi* 
grammatic  poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  vd/M/urpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  fiur  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  than,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  cb  Diogam  Lacrlii  VUa^  Scr^ptit  ailjm 
Auctoritaie,  Gdttingen,  1831,  4to.)  [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  OWoriff,  *Ax<AA«i^,  'EA^mi,  'Hp«k 
«A^s,  Mi}9e<a.  OiiiTovs,  XfAfftwwos^  3Ec^Ai|;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscua  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynie 
(Menagius,  ad  Diog.  Laert,  Lc.},  and  othen  to 
Pasiphaon.  Mehmthius  in  Plutarch  (de  Avd.  Poet, 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (V,H,  iii.  30,  N,  A,  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OenomaUs.  (Suid.  *.  v. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a. ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graec  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.J 

DIO^GENES  (Aioy^nff ),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
alter  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Oelsus.  (De  Medic. 
V.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  foi^ 
mulae  are  preserved  by  Celsus  (Le),  Galen  (de 
Oon^)oe.  Afedicam.  aec,  Looos^  iii.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7y  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.    [  W.  A.  G.] 
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niO'GENES,  artiBto.  1.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Potior- 
oetetw  (Plin.  xzzr.  U,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athena,  a  aeolptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa'  wiUi  some  Caryatida,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  adminble,  hut  which 
were  not  to  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  "  m  eolunmU.^ 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  8.  4.  f  11.)  [P.  S.] 

niOGENlA'NUS  (AioTcvfioi^f),  a  gramma- 
rian of  Cyzieus,  who  is  alto  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  S.V.  AxoY^nff),  whence  lome  hare  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which  seems  to  he  supported 
by  the  6Kt,  that  Tsetses  (CkU.  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjectiuti.  Diogenianus  of  Cysicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  anther  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
bis  native  conntiy,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Dit^nenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Skfnyaot. 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Praep. 
JSvai^»  !▼.  S;  corop.  Theodoret  Tkenqt.  x.  p.  188) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cysicus  or  not.  ( Bern- 
hard  v,  ad  Sitid,  L  p.  1 378.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOOENI  A'NUS  {Atoywtmy6sorAtoy€¥uuf6s) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his: 
t.  A^{eif  irayro9«nraI  Hard  oroixcu^',  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
[Pampuilus.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
TMf  iMWuplwfos  4irtypafifwrm¥  M6\oytop ;  and 
■ereral  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heradeia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Alhace  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius:  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  napottdai 
8iiAU^<ty  ^w  T^f  htaytvuuHni  avmyuyiis.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottns,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  irapof- 
/uat  'EAAi|»iita(,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oaisford,  in  hin  Paroemio- 
prapki  Graed^  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Lcutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Oorfnu  Paroemiogr,  Graee. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  hiiter  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Snidas.  (Fabric  BibL  Cfraee. 
▼.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  Atdk.  Grate  vi.  Protet^  p.  xlvi.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Praef,  p.  xxvil)        [P.  Sb] 

DIOOENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  qwech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulan  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvins  who  was  pnefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxviil  36,  Ixxix.  21.)       [W.  R.] 

DIOONETUS  (Ai4yvriTos).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  b.  c.  222, 
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to  convey  to  Seleueeia,  on  the  Tigris,  Laodice.  tlis 
intended  wife  of  Antiochns  and  di^gbter  of  Mithxi- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  PontnsL  (Polyb.  v.  49 ;  coib|i. 
Clinton,  F.  H,  iii  pp.  31  £,  424.)  He  comtnandfd 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  eflPectaal  service.  (PdyK  v.  59 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  wbicb  aided 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  anneyanoe  of 
Naxos,  he  (eH  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxiaa  pn- 
soner,  and  married  her.  Through  her  BMaas  the 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband^s  life,  bat 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  ber  by 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plot  dt 
MuL  VirL  s.  9.  TioXvKptrfi ;  Polyaen.  viii.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Broi,  9.) 

2k  A  man  who  measured  distaneas  in  bis  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  woik  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  oonjonction 
with  Bakton.  (Plin.  H,  N.  vi  17.)       [E.  E.J 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resktanoe  to  DemetriiM 
Polioroetea^  (Vitmv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3^  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  tbe  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art  (CapitoUn.  Amiom,  4,  and 
Salmasius^s  note.)  [P.  S.  j 

DIOME'DE  (AiOMifSiy),  a  daqgbter  of  Phottae 
of  LemnoB,  was  beloved  by  AcbiUes.  (Horn,  il 
ix.  665  ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn,  p.  596,  and  Diet  Ovc 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  Aiofii^cia.)  There  are  three  oUicr  asythica] 
beings  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iis.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab,  97  ;  comp.  DxiON.)  [L.  &1 

DIOME'DES  (Aio/i48iff).    1.  A  son  of  lyeM 
and  DeTpyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Adxastns  in  the  kingdom  of  AxgM, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  fsnuly. 
(ApoUod.  i  8.  §  5,  &c)    The  Homeric  Cxaditi«i 
about  him  is  as  follows : — His  fether  Tydeos  fcS 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  DiooMdea 
was  yet  a  boy  (IL  vi  222) ;  but  he  hims^  after- 
wards was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thritea  [TL 
iv.  405 ;  oompb  Paus.  ii.  20.  $  4.)   Diooedeswent 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Euryalss,  Gsnying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  wacrion  fr<ora  Anas, 
Tizyns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troexene,  Booa^  Epi- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mssw.  (ii  559,  &e,)    b  die 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was, 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  hemes  ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  hin  in 
fdl  dangerous  momenta,  (v.  826,  vi  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312 ;   comp.  Virg.  Aem»  i  96.)      He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Tnja&s, 
such  aa  Hector  and  Aeneiaa  (viii  110,  Ac,  v. 
310,  ftcX  And  even  with  the  gods  who  espnossH 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.     He  thus  wwoidsd 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  ba^(v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  vooadsd 
by  him.  (v.  837.)    Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus, .  whom,  however,  he  afWrwaids  slew 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  Asc)    In  die 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  caam.  he  aad 
Odysseus  oflfered  a  breve  resistance,  but  Dionadcs 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  diips.   (xi  S2Qi» 
&C.)    He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephatitus,  bol 
aometames  also  a  lion^  skia.  (viii  195,  z.  177.) 
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At  the  foiMfal  garnet  of  Patroclus  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot^moe,  and  leoeived  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod as  his  priae.  (zxiii.  878,  fte.)  He  also  eon- 
querad  the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  tingle  combat, 
and  won  the  twoid  which  Adiillet  htd  oflered  at 
the  price.  (xziiL  811,  Ac)  He  ia  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  geneial  as  btare  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  fiirions  like  a  monntain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  aa  a  lion  chases  goats,  (t.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  it  strong  like  a  god  (▼.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  doling  their  sacrifioe  to  Athena 
pniy  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
fiill  (tL  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelns  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  &U.  (ix.  32,  Ac,  oomp.  vii.  398,  viii. 
151;  PhSottr.  i»»-.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  amons  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab,  81 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10. 
$  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  reUitiTe  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amaxon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  bnried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzets.  ad  Ljfeoph,  993 ; 
Diet.  Cret.  iv.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  theClreeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PkUoeL  570,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fo5. 102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death,  (pict.  Cret.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Pans.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  cou- 
ched in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Viig.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.  When,  during  tiie  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  widi  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedes,  how- 
over,  turned  rouj^  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  campy  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Aigos,  where  it  remained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Leagros,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut  Qtuxett.  Cfraee.  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
piUlodium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladinm  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aeneiat, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Am.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callinhoe,  the  king^  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(Phit.  Parall.  Or.  et  Rom.  2a)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  wnt  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  Cfllabarus.  (Diet.  Cret  vi.  2 ;  Ttetx. 
ad  Lyeopk.  609 ;  Serv.  tui  Am  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Argot  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulteren  (Tsets.  ad  Ljfe, 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Aigos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfiither  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absenee  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Aigos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  fifom  fear  invited  Di<nnedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Aigos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Aigos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462 ;  oomp.  Hygin.  FbA. 
175 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditionB,  Diomedes  did  not 
ffo  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  frvm  Argot,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  he 
went  fint  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  omiqnered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grand&ther,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writen  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Aigos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Dannus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  np  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Tumns. 
(Paus.  ill;  Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Dannia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  bnried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Gt^rganns,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
qnered  by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tcetzes,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  othen  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  ishmds,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  snch  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequnmtuticirai,  Arvos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Aigyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusinm,  Venafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Qaiganum,  and  Brundusium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Aen 
viii.  9,  xi  246 ;   Strab.  vi.  pp.  288,  284 ;  Pliiv 
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H,  N,  ill.  20 ;  JuBtin,  xii.  2.)  The  wonUp  and 
wrriee  of  gods  and  lieioea  vai  spread  by  Diomedea 
hx  and  ^de :  in  and  near  Aigos  he  caoaed  tempka 
of  Athena  to  .be  bnilt  (Plat,  de  Flum.  18 ;  Paua. 
ii.  24.  $  2) ;  his  annour  was  preaerrod  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luoeria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peooe- 
tia.  At  Tioesene  he  had  {bonded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibateriasy  and  institnted  the  PyUiian  games 
there.  He  himielf  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Aigyripa,  Meti^iontam,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.  (SchoL  ad  Find,  Nem.  z.  12; 
Scylax,  PmipL  p.  6 ;  comp.  Stiab.  t.  p.  214,  &c) 
There  are  trsoes  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscnri, 
and  that  Athena  connrred  npon  him  the  immop- 
tality  which  had  been  intended  for  his  &Uier 
Tydevs.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelaagian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  conrounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
so  that  the  worehip  of  the  god  was  transfened  to 
the  hero.  (Bockh,  ExpUoaL  ad  Pmd.  iNTem.  z. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrjring 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  6), 
and  Polygnotns  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi  (z.  26.  §  2,  10.  $  2.)  Comp.  Bnndstater, 
Dm  QeaA,  de»  AetoL  Land  p,  76,  &c 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Enippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunns.    (Anton.  Lik  37-) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fod  with  human 
flesh.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Diod.  iv.  15 ;  Senr. 
ad  Am.  I  756.)  Hyginus  (FaL  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atks  by  his  own  daughter  Astoria.   [L.  S.] 

DIOMFDES  (Aio^i|8i|sX  aGreek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  oommentaxy  or  acholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionysius  Thraz,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  eztant.  (VUloison,  Anted,  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Aneod.  ii)  He  aeems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (ad  U.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOMETDES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tiae  '^De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Chationis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metromm  libri  III.**  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  («.^.  lib.  iz.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
z.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasiws,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remariied  elae- 
where  [Charwub],  that  a  dose  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Grammaticae 
of  Charisins,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Hazimns  Vietorinns. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grsmraarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqni  of  Puts* 
chins,  4to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  SdoppiitMi  SmpecL  Led. 
and  /fetttent,  ColUetanea  LHUnmoy  Leydan,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  Beitrage  xur  GHeek,  tf.  BSim,  LU. 
6«^sdl.  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aiof»f8i|fX  a  physician, 
aoint,  and  martyr,  was  bom  at  Tarsus  m  Ciliciay 
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of  Chnstian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarans  far 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physidan,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  he  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavonrt  when- 
ever  he  had  an  oppntnnity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  eflbrta  in  this  canae  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Kthynia,  but  died  on  his  way  ihithcr, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centvy  after 
Christ.  A  church  was  built  at  Constantino- 
ple in  his  honour  by  Constaatine  the  Great, 
which  was  afierwards  adorned  and  beautified  1^ 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  He  is 
commemomted  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  charches 
on  the  16ih  of  Ai^;nst.  {AetaSaaet.;  Btovias. 
Nommdaior  Sanctorum  Pnfemome  AMieonm, 
Carpaovius,  d$  Medieit  ab  BecUeia  pro  SaneH$  hn- 
bitu;  MmUog.  Grueeorum.)  [ W.  A.  O.] 

DI(yM£DON  (AM|il8«r),  an  Athenim  conn 
maader  during  the  Pdoponneaian  wai^  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  412,  the  first  aftfr 
the  SysBcuaan  duaster,  with  a  sopply  of  16  ships 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.    Chioa  and  Miletus  were 
already   in    revdt,    and    the   Chians   presently 
prooeeded  to  attempt  its  eztendon  to  Leabos. 
Diomedon,  who  had  cultured  on  his  first  airifd 
four  Chun  ships,  vras  soon  after  joined  by  hem 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  conmanden 
with  a  aquadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  Leaboai 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour ;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  eneny  aad 
secure  the  whole  ialand,  a  service  of  the  higheit 
importance.    They  also  regained  Chuomease,  aad 
from  Lesbos  and  me  neighbouring  coast  osiried  ea 
a  successful  warfere  against  Chios.    (Thne:  viH. 
19—24.)     In  this  service  it  aeems  likdy  they 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occaaion,  ia 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peiaander,  who  with  hie  tSfpt- 
chical  frienda  waa  then  working  for  the  neali  of 
Aldbiadea,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  irct 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phiynichua  and  SdnoideiL 
Afier  acting  against  Khodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  iBaetioB 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  a.  &  411, 
subordinate  to  Peiaander,  then  at  Samon   Hither 
to  he  had  trusted  them :   their  i^pointment  hsd 
been  perhapa  the  result  of  their  succeaafnl  <i|pn- 
tioDS  m  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  nentiditv  ia 
party-matten :  perhape  they  had  joined  in  his  plan 
for  the  aake  of  the  recall  of  Aldbiadea,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  sad 
aaw  moreover,  aa  practical  men,  t£it  the  ovefthrov 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  univenal  revoh 
to  Sparta :  Thucvdides  aavs  that  they  were  in- 
fluenoed  by  the  honoun  tney  received  from  the 
democracy.    For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  em 
Peisander*s  departure,  entered  into  mmmrniifatiea 
with  Thrssybulns  and  Thrasyllua,   and,   aetiag 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  digarchieal  coa- 
snincy  among  the  Samians,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  govenoment  of  the  l^our  Hundred  was  estah- 
liahed  in  Athens,  niaed  the  standard  of  indcpen* 
dent  democracy  in  the  army,  and  reoaOed  Alrfbiadra 
(viiL  54,  55, 73.) 

Hencdbrth  for  some  time  they  are  set  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  com* 
mnnoers  of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynrs8rma» 


and  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiadM  were  probably  in  actiTe  semce.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notiam,  b.  c.  407,  he  was  di»- 
graoed,  they  were  among  the  ten  genenb  appointed 
in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  cammand  wae 
employed  at  a  diatance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidas  chated  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  information,  periiapa,  of  the  galley  ^ich  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  his  besieged  ooUeagne.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  Tictory  of  Aiginnsae,  he  was  among  the 
commandeii.  So  was  he  also  among  those  nnluippy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  ▼ictims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  partv  and 
the  wild  creduliu^  of  the  people.  It  was  m  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Peridea,  that  his  friend  Eurypto* 
lemus  made  the  attempt,  so  neariy  successful,  to 
put  off  the  triaL  According  to  the  account  given 
in  his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  Uie  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Themmenes  and  Thnuybulus  had  bsen 
prevented  by  the  storm  fimn  effecting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  feU  on  ue  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
HeU.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29.  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
bis  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distingnished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu* 
tion,  came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  godi.    (Diod.  xiii.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DIO'MILUS  (Ax^/uAof),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  militiuy  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
raensans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise  of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc.  vL  96.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'OMUS  (Aio/ttof),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fo- 
vourite  and  attendant  dT  Herades,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  name.  (Steph.  Byi.  s.  oo.  Koroo-opTes, 
Ai^fMM.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OMUS  (AfoAiof ),  a  Siciliaii  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetiy,  and  was 
mentioned  as  sudi  in  two  poems  of  Epiehaimus. 
(  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6 1 9. )  [L*  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaas.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyeo, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betri^  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
whidi  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  ApoUo,  they  were  sebed  with  raging  mad- 
ness, and  having  gone  to  the  heights  of  Taygetus, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  LAcedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Vim,  EoL  viii.  80 ;  Cartatu.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (Ator),  a  Syraeusan,  son  of  Hipparinas. 
His  fother  had  been  finnn  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequenUy  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.  These  dreumstanoes  natunlly  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  rehtions  with  DionysiuB,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  (pinion  of  his 
charscter  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  iu  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  (Pint  JMmi,  S-^5  \  Com.  Nep.  /Mm, 
1.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
iadier.  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomaoie.  Of  this  dose  connexion  and  fovour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sfais  he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage. (Plut  Dim,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  Uie  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  fother^s  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  ehanic- 
ter,  and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syiacnse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Phito  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distmction,  foiled  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistns,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Pint  Dhm^  7-14 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dum^  3,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.^  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produoe  of  bis  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lited  in  haUtual  mteroourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disdjdes,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  dties  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  Bat  Plato  having  fiuled  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  IHonysins  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  ZKflw,  15^21 ;  Psend.-Plat  EpisU  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaflection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insuffident  Very  fow  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  firom  Zacyn* 
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inns  with  only  two  merchant  ships  and  less  than 
1 000  mercmary  troops.  The  ahseoce  of  Dionysiiis 
and  of  his  chief  sapport^  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  fitroured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  Uie  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  Yolanteers  from  fdl 
parts,  adranced  wiUiont  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10;  Pint. 
JDioM^  2*2 — ^28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megades 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracuaans  geneiilB-in- 
chief^  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  firom  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  ApoUocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  chaige  of  the  citadel,  (b.  a  356.) 
Bat  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heradeides,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Pdoponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syrar 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  wiUi  them 
to  LeontinL  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  thdr  new 
leaders,  sooo  1«1  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
ApoUocrates  was  compelled  by  £ynine  to  surren- 
der the  dtadel.  (Diod.  zvi.  U— 13,  16^20; 
Plut  Z)mm,  29-^.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Henbdeides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  firom  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  hia  Stacynthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  &  c.  353.  (Pint 
Diony  52—57;  Com.  Nep.  JDim,  6--9:  Diod. 
zvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  imrooderatdy  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyidding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affidrs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tlie  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  anoUier,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion ;  comp.  TimoL  e. 
P.  Aemil,  2 ;  A  then.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

DION  (AW).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citisens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  ibeir  king,  Ptolfmv 
Aiiletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisQiied 
by  the  king*s  secret  agents,  and  the  strougest  §»• 
pidon  of  the  murder  fdl  upon  M.  Cadiuai  (Ge: 
Acad,  iv.  4,  pro  CaeL  10,  21 ;  StnOk  xril  p^  796.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pm- 
verbs,  who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobios  (v.  54)  sas 
Apostolius.  (xix.  24 ;  comp.  Soid.  s:  v.  vi  A^mvoi 
yp^ ;  Apostol.  xv.  3 ;  Suid.  «.  v.  tM  'H^oKXijf ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Paroemiogr.  L  pp.  119,  U'l) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  ksre 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  oq 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  C.38.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  oJAovWt,  who  ii 
mentioned  by  Varro.  (Fra^m.  p.  198,  ed.  Bipoot) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Vairo  {<k  R. 
/2.  i.  1),  Columella  (i.  IX  and  Pliny  amoqg  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  bat  he  is  ochtfirise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  fiivoar  d 
Q.  Metdlus,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  tai 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  bad  s 
huge  fi>rtune  left  him,  which  indted  the  avarice  «f 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  waji,  sad 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  ss 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic.  is  Yvt» 
i.  10,ii.  7,8.) 

6.  Of  Peigamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accoser  «f 
Polemocrates.  (Cic;  pro  Flaec.  30.)  A  few  oMin 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  ennmerated  by 
Reimarus.  {De  Vit^ie.^  (hsmDiom.  §2L)  [L.&] 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  ptofaaUy  dcrired 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  anen- 
tors,  who,  on  recdring  the  Roman  fianckiie^  kd 
been  adopted  into  the  Casda  gens ;  for  his  liuher, 
Casdus  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it  He  ap* 
pears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Coeeriaass 
from  Dion  Chiysostomus  Cocceianns,  the  onM; 
who,  according  to  Reimams,  was  Ms  gmdfitther 
on  his  mother^  dde.  Dion  Casdua  Cuueiaaas,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Caasfais,  was 
bom,  about  a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  Hs 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  traiDcd  ia 
the  rhetoricd  sdiools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  stwly 
oi  the  classical  writers  of  andent  Greece.  Aftn 
the  completion  of  his  literary  stndiea,  he  appesn 
to  have  accompanied  his  fiither  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  a£ter  his  fathef*)i 
death,  about  a.  d.  180,  he  went  to  Rone;  w  that 
he  arrived  there  dther  in  the  last  year  of  the  ic^ 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Connooda^ 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty* 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  soa- 
tor;  bnt  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  onder 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and  qnaestonhiiv 
and  it  was  not  tall  a.  D.  193,  in  the  idign  of  Peiti- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  Dafing 
the  thirteen  yean  of  the  reign  of  Comraodoa,  Diaa 
Casdus  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  uae 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  ju8t]ce,and  that 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  coUectipg  nale- 
rids  Sot  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  aetiau  he 
was  a  constant  eye-witneas  Aficr  the  fidl  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senaton,  voted  fo 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a,  d.  193,  who  was  hit 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  apoa 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mins  Severus.  During  the  diort  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Casdus  enjoyed  the  emperor^s  fiiendsbip^  and 
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cunducted  himself  on  all  occasions  as  an  upright 
and  Tirtaous  roan.  The  accession  of  Septimius 
Serenis  niised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  bang  further 
promoted;  bat  these  hopes  were  not  re&Iifed,  not- 
withstanding the  favonr  which  SeTerus  shewed  him 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  accea* 
sion  of  Sevems,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had-  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Sevems, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
niffht  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  ont  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Sevems 
and  Caracalla.  When  the  history  of  Commodns 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encooraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  coUeeting  materials, 
and  t^^elve  yean  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  fifir  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimams  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  a.  d.  201,  and  that  after  the  deaih  of 
Severus,  in  A.  n.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  a.  d.  2*22. 

The  reason  why  Sevems  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  emperor^s  oiAnge  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
ndmirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
bring  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  tnem. 
He  bitteriy  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant^  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  any  further ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Ada  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  D.  218,  and  se«ns 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
A  D.  224.    Alter  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 
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in  A.  n.  22B,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influeBce  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  A.  n.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  definy  the  ex- 

Senses  which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
ion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  drcumstancei,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appean  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  be  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  fiunily  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassias  whom  we  find  consul  in  A.  n.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  Tlie  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassias  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius :  1.  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al< 
though  he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relatinff  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  S.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Penia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  » mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  *T»6- 
9ia,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Oetica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jomandes,  and  Freculphus;  while 
from  Philoetratus  (  VU.  Soph,  i.  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrjsostomns  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  CPMfuum)  leropta),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decade,  like  Livy*s  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  ezeerpla,  which  A.  Mfti  has  publuhed  from  a 
Valifeui  MSw,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing  the  hiftory  torn  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Comatantine  the  Groat,  bear  indeed  the 
same  of  Dion  Caanua,  bat  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Chrittian  writer,  who 
oontinQed  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
dined  to  think  that  thii  eontinuation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiochenuib  Dion  Caannt  himself 
(IzziL  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  histoiy  of 
lepablican  Rome  briefly,  bat  that  he  endeavoured 
to  giro  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witneaa.  Unfortunately,  only  a  oomparatiTely 
mall  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  fint  thirty -four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Ezcerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Vafesius,  and  A.  Mai  have  sneoeisively  published 
frtMn  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fraoments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haaae  {Dkmit 
Oatm  libronm  deperdHomm  FroffmuUa^  Bonn, 
1840,  8va),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
most  further  be  observed,  that  Zonana,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  sdely,  foUowed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Casaius,  so  that,  to  some  ez- 
toit,  his  Annals  may  be  regarded  aa  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Caarins.  There  ia  a  oonsiderabls 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35Ui  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  86th,and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  543i 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucnllas  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithcidates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
a  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  65  to  60, 
have  not  tmo»  to  ns  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there* 
fore  have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi< 
tomiaed  the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  6<Hh 
book.  A  conaidenble  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  foond  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
Bvo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  est&lished. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Baa- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Puis,  in  folio, 
nuiform  with  Reimarus's  edition  of  Dion  Casaius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  soflicient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  8<nne  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
sooroe  of  infbnnation.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
be  had  read  neariy  everything  which  had  been 
writtoi  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifost  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 
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roogh  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  hii  as* 
tions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutians  vtn 
for  more  comet  than  those  of  some  of  his  pi»< 
decessors,  such  as  Dionyaius  of  HaUcsassms. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  emc,  it  is  gcnenDy 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  Is  aathentie 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him* 
self  with  seoondazy  ones.  It  nraat  also  be  bone 
in  mind,  aa  Dion  himself  oboerves  (liiL  \%\  tkst 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difBcnltias  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  r- 
pubbc  In  those  parts  in  which  he  rdates  ooaten- 
poiary  events,  his  woric  forms  a  sort  of  nediosi 
between  teal  lustory  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  eon 
plete  and  aa  aocuiate  as  possible  of  all  the  impo^ 
tant  events ;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  aooonDt 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  m- 
deavours,  like  Thucydides,  Polybius,  snd  Tsotui, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  canaea,  and  to  mske  s« 
see  the  motives  of  men^s  actions.  In  his  eodes* 
voon  to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  uccuusboh 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronologiodoids, 
like  his  great  modek  But  with  all  these  excri- 
lenoes,  Dion  Casaius  is  the  equal  neither  of  "Aocy- 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  mny  admit  that  bis 
fenlta  are  to  a  great  extent  mthcr  those  ef  his  igc 
than  of  his  individual  rJiarerter  as  an  faistoriss. 
He  had  been  tiained  in  the  schools  of  the  rheton* 
cians,  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  hit 
history,  which  is  not  free  fimm  a  rhetorics]  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  intredaoed  is 
it  They  may  not  be  pun  inventions,  sad  asy 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  Imt  their  fam  ii 
rhetorical ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  sfc 
among  the  beat  nietorical  productaona  of  the  ibba. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  ksw 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  dasaic  writers  of  sacint 
Greece ;  but  his  langn^  is  nevertheless  fell  of  pe* 
cnliarities,  barbarisms,  and  T4itininms,  pibbsU j  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Itely;  and  tia 
praise  which  Photius  (BibL  Cod,  71)  bestows  ^on 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  most  be  gn^j 
modified,  fo/  it  is  o£ten  harsh  and  Iwavy,  sad  Dioa 
seems  to  have  written  aa  he  spoka,  without  ssjr 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lant  essay  of  Reimama,  DtVUa«t  Saiftk  Otm 
DkmiSf  appended  to  hia  edition ;  B.  Wthnans,  Ik 
FoiMhu  0t  AnetariiaU  JHomU  Qum,  Beriia,  1835, 
8va ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  L»> 
renx*s  Gennan  tranalation  of  Dion,  Jeoa,  1826, 1 
vols.  8va ;  and  the  brief  bat  admiraWe  chBladc^ 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebtthr  in  his  *  Lectures  on  ] 
Hist**  edited  by  Dr.  Schmits,  i  pp.  7^-78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Gsasius  was  fint 
m.  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leonicenns,  Vaiict, 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Qieek  originsl 
is  that  of  B.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  foL^  «iwh 
containa  from  book  35  to  60.    H.  St^faaos  thca 

5>ve  a  new  edition  with  a  lAtin  trenshtiwi  by 
ylander.  (Geneva,  15dl,  fol.)  The  epltone  of 
Xiphilinus  finm  book  60  to  80  waa  fiirt  primed 
in  the  edition  of  Leonelavins.  (Frankfiut,  1592, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  fi^)  AfUr  the  figments  sod 
eelqgae  collected  by  Uninas  and  Valasias  hsd 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricias  formed  thepbaor 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  ediiiao 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son'in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  hii 
edition  at  Hambmg,  1750—52,  ia  2vols.  fcl 
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Fhe  Greek  text  U  not  much  improved  in  this  edi- 
tioB,  but  the  commentary  and  the  indeamt  are  of 
very  snat  value.  The  Latin  tnaaktion  which  it 
contama  is  made  ap  of  those  of  Xyhmder  and 
Leonclavitts*  A  tnoie  fecent  e<ytion  is  that  of 
Start,  in  9  vols,  f  Leipsig,  1824,  8vo.)«  the  ninth 
volome  of  which  (pnUished  in  1843)  contains  the 
**  Ezceipta  Vatioana,"  which  had  fifsl  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  MaL  (Seripi.  VtL  Nov, 
CMbuL  u.  p.  1  S^,  A^,  p.  627,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

D!ON  CHRYBO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
^den-moathed,  a  somame  which  he  awed  to  his 
great  talents  aS  an  orator.  He  bore  also  the  kor- 
name  Cocceianns  (Ptin.  E^pid.  x.  85, 86)4  which  he 
derived  tMA  the  emperor  Coooeins  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship^ 
(Onat  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomas  was  bom 
at  Pmsa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  6rst 
etttnry  of  our  eta,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
•questrian  fiunily.  Reimaros  has  rendered  it  very 
Mobable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  oif 
bion  Cassias,  the  historian.  Hb  &th«r,PasiaHtes, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  gnat  care  on  his  ton 
Diont  edncation  and  the  eariy  training  of  his 
mind )  but  he  M>pearB  to  have  acqoirBd  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  lifis*  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  eompositton  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  bat  on  per- 
Miving  the  fiitUity  of  such  punuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  bimtelf  with  great  seal  to  the 
study  of  phikMophy :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  teet  or  lehool,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purpoaes  of  prsctical  lile,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administmtion  of  pablic  afiain^ 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philoaophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  nseful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (Oral  zlvi.  p.  212,  &&), 
whKh  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.  Here  he  draw 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aTefsion  to  philoaophers,  that  by  a  senatue- 
consultum  all  wtoe  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himsetf  oUiaed  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. (OraL  zlvi  p.  815,  xiii.  p.  418.)  On  the  ad- 
viee  of  the  Delphic  onele,  it  is  said,  he  pot  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Phito*s  Phaedon  and  Deraosthenes*s 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thnce,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Oetae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where  with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
flood.  (Onst  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  pi<  418.) 
In  ▲•  o.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
firontier  in  &vour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  {Oral*  xlv.  p.  202.)  NervaVi  successor, 
Trman,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  aild  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  aide  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satisfiwtion  for  the  nigust  treatment  he  had  ez- 
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perienced  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  a.  u. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealoos  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  {OraL  L  |».  254,  Ac),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-dtuens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction:  his  kindly  disnoeition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  sucn  as  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre^  and  his  oratory  the 
ado^ration  of  alL  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
kst  ^rears,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dwn  Ch^sostomus  b  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists*  This 
is  the  opinion  not  onlv  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostntns,  Synesius, 
and  Photins,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  tlie  eiffhtv 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tiiis,  who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  tome- 
what  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand«  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
produetioBs  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certaintv  be  at- 
tributed to  the  eariy  period  of  his  lifo.  They  are 
more  like  estays  on  political,  moral,  and  pluloso- 
phical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  fbrm.  We  find  among  them  XtPyot 
irepl  fiuriKkims  or  A^i  fia/nkutoly  krar  omtions 
addressed  to  Trakn  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
AiST^yift  4  vcpl  Tijpairir(8os,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so* 
vereign  has  to  encounter  ;  etsays  on  shivery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attainuig  eminence  as  an 
orator;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  prsiaes  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prao* 
tical  philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner;  and  lastly,  omtions  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  oratioiis  we  have  fi«gments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enomerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Oetae,  which  Casaubon  was 
indined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chryeostomns,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostmtas(  ViL  Soph,  i.  7), 
who  aays,  **  how  fit  Dion  (Chrytostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Qetica.'*  There 
are  extant  also  five  letten  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufiis.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonade's  Ad  Mwrud  ViL  ProcL  p.  85,  dec, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
prodoctions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writen  of  Greece,  such  as  Pbto,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  kim  at  once 
above  all  contemponry  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generslly  sneaking,  free  from 
artificml  embellishment,  though  no  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  firom  the  iufluenee  of  the  Asiatic 
achool  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  dantes,  and 
his  prooemia  are  freqoenuy  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discoonet.  **  Dion  Chry^ 
aostomns,'*  says  Niebohr  (Ltohutt  <m  Rom.  Hi$L 
SL  p.  263,  ed.  Schmita),  **  was  an  author  of  onr 
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cmninoEi  talent,  and  it  b  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
age.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
6ome  of  his  works  an  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation :  it  is  dear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  i^pears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceives  the  silent  oonscioumess  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unafiected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  foiget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind«  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  eontribated  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  liteiature.**  (Comp. 
Philostmtus,  Fit,  Soph,  i.  7  ;  Photins, /^ift^.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesins,  Aiwy  II  ircpl  'riis  mn^  adr^p  tuh 
7*ryqt ;  Suid.  «.  v,  HUtv  ;  Westennann,  GetdL  d, 
GriecL  BendU,  $  87,  &&,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  317, 
&C.  i  Emperius,  dcExHio  Dionig  CArMQctoma^  Braunr 
schweig,  1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  omtions  of 
Dion  Ch^sostomus,  we  mentbn  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  ita),  and  vras  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manntins.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo.)  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  Latin  tnuiajation  of  Naogeozgius  and 
notes  by  MoreL  A  very  good  critiod  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipsig,  1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (AiMreua),  m  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  ^fy.l320 ;  Virg.  Am.  iii  19.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [L.  S.] 

DI<yNE  (AMvni),  a  female  Titan,  m  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tkoog.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Pnet ;  Apollod.  L  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i ;  Hom.  IL 
V.  370,  &fc.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes.  (Hom.  IL  v.  405.1  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hym$u  ta  Dd,  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  TStrab. 
viii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (Schol.  Q*L  Bind,  Pytk,  iii.  177 ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
^dtixov  ^mvns»)  There  are  three  mora  mythical 
penonages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  7 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83 ;  Phereoyd.  p.  1 1 5,  ed.  Sturs.)     [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SI  ADES  or  DION  Y'SID£S(AioyMr*- 
fiSiit,  AioyiM-^Stff ).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  trsgie 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  s.  e^) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  traffic  poet,  was,  according  to 
btrabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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**  Tragic  Pleiad**  of  the  Alexandrian  giammarisnfc 
(Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  &] 

DIONY^SICLES  fAioniraiMf).  «  statnaiy  of 
Miletus,  who  made  tne  statoe  of  Democntes  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wvestlli^  al  Olynpia.  (Paas. 
vil7.  §1.)  [P.  8.] 

DION YSIDOHUS  (AMnwd«peff),  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  AiistanAas, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetiaii  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iL 
111),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  pocoHb 
(Villoison,/W^.oiiZ.  pwaO.)  [U&] 

DIONYSIOIXyRUS.  1.  AstataanraiidwoKfcer 
in  sUver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critiaik  (Pmu  zzxxv.S. 
s.19.125.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  of  sone  note.  (PfiiL 
XXXV.  11.  s.  40.  §42.)  [P.&] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AMP^Mt),  tynnt  of  Hnuo- 
LBiA  on  the  Enxine.  He  was  a  son  of  CVarrhii, 
who  had  assumed  the  tTnumy  in  his  nativa  phee, 
and  was  sneoeeded  by  his  eon  Timotheos.  Aftsr 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionynis  soecaeded  m  the 
tyrBnny,abont  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chacnacis, 
B.  c.  338.  Alier  the  deatnetion  of  the  Pcnisa 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dioiiyns  ai» 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominiens  in  Aai^  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  dtiaens  of  HcndeiB,  whs 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tynati,  ap> 
plied  to  Alexander  to  lestora  the  rapnhlkBa  g^ 
vemment  at  Heraeleia,  bat  Dionysiaa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexandw^  sister.  CSaoiiati:^  es^ 
trived  to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  thst 
eflhct  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  fclt 
very  lafo  in  his  position,  as  we  mny  eonjectsn 
firam  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  lecsived 
the  news  of  Alexander^  death,  in  oonseqnsBos  d 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  sMsifiia,  that  h,  jiy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Hendeaaa  now  ip> 
plied  to  Perdioesa,  against  whom  Dionysins 
voured  to  secure  himself  by  joining  his 
Dionysins  therefore  married  Amastiiaa  the 
wife  of  Cratems,  who  secured  to  him  cenaiiwBMs 
advantagesL  A  friendship  with  ABtagenas  ms 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  Asso- 
der,  and  Ptidemy,  the  nephew  of  Ant^gonas,  ■8^ 
ried  Dionysius^s  daaghter  by  his  first  wifai  US' 
nysins  thus  remained  in  the  ondistorbed  pomssnoa 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  &  c.  30^ 
when  the  surviving  genenk  of  Alexander  asBSBed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  foOowed  their  exMnpki 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  on  nnasaally  H 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to 
that  he  conld  tske  no  food,  which 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  hia  own  irt. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  jnalsst  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  Ha  was  SB^ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zathres,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  eeeond  son  Cleaidna  IL  The 
death  of  Dionysius  most  have  taken  plaea  in  a.  & 
306  or  306,  as,  according  to  IKodoraa,  he  disd  si 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  33  yean,  fcc 
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^■hich  others  My  8S  yean.  (Diod.  xri.  88»  zx. 
70;  Athen.  zii.  p.  549;  Aeliaii,  F.  U,  iz.  13; 
Memnon,  ap.  PkaL  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY^SIUS  (Autfiaun)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuss,  must  have  been  bom  in  b.  c.  431  or 
430,  as  we  aie  told  that  he  was  twenty-five  yean 
old  when  he  fint  obtained  the  aovereignty  of  Sy^ 
raciue.  (Cic  Ttue,  t.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
his  fiunily,  bat  that  his  fiuher*s  name  was  Hermo- 
cntes,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  a  private  bat  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  derk  in 
a  pnblie  office.  (Cic.  7\ue,  v.  20,  22 ;  Diod.  ziiu 
91, 96,  ziv.  66 ;  Iiocr.  Pkil^.  §  73 ;  Dem.  o.  L^ 
§  141,  p.  606 ;  Polvaen.  Straieg,  v.  2.  §  2.)  He 
appean  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  arauunent,  and  hav- 
iiig  joined  in  the  attempt  of  Uermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effisct  by  force 
bis  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot  (Diod.  xilL 
75.)  We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Oisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  fiiilure  of  the  Syracussn 
general,  Daphuaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syrscuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
DionysiuB  skiKuUy  availed  himself  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hippannus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence)  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap- 

fointing  othen  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
>iimysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiiL  91,  92;  Aiistot 
PoUL  V.  5,  6.)  His  efibrts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
eolleagnes  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fairs. He  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rec&ll  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
Hermociates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  th«r 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Oela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  fovour  both 
of  the  people  of  Oela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corraption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  These 
found  ready  bel^  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  othen  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  full  powen.  (Diod.  xiii.  92^94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  &  405,  the  fint 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL 
pL  82 ;  Diod.  t  a;  Dionys.  viL  1.)  According  to 
Plutarch,  iudeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  {PaiiL  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  fint  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chief  cunmand  (Plut 
Dum,  3)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  phiys  no  part  iu  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  exeruse  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  it  such ; 
and  we  may  date  fimn  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interraption  for  38  years.  His  fint  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  incrMsed  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  donUe  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  offioen  who  were  nn- 
fovounble  to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the'  daughter  of  Hermocntes  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
pattisans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party:    (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  &rst  operation^  in  the  war  against  ue  Car- 
thsginians  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Having 
advanced  with  a  huge  army  to  the  relief  of  Oela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  pmdent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Oehi  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
avaihsd  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  '  For  a  moment  they  were  masten  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  dty,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  follen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108— 113,  xiv.  44;  Plut  Z>um,  3.)  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Hunilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  B.  &  405.     (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  isbnd  of  Ortygia  into  a 
stroi^  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
fovour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numben  by  admitting 
Bumy  aliens  and  newly-fipeed  skves  to  the  rights  of 
dtiaenship,  These  measures  naturslly  gave  um- 
bn^  to  the  higher  class  of  dtisens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infimtry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  isbmd  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  be 
muagcd  to  extricate  himself  by  die  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  fovourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syrscuse  appean  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citiaens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  tlie 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government  (lb.  cc  10, 
14.) 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
I'uice  or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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mM  m  ihiTet  or  compelled  to  mignte  to  Syncnie. 
NuuM  was  utteriy  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Campanian  mercenaiiea,  b.  c. 
40S.  (Died.  ziv.  14,  15.)  For  Mrenl  yean  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  stieugthen- 
ing  his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  ceckened 
the  great  works  which  he  at  this  time  elected, — 
the  docks  adaptor!  for  the  reception  of  seTeial  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  widl  of  80  stadia  in  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipohie,  the  magni- 
ficenee  of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Died.  xiv.  18,  42 ;  Smith** 
SicUy,  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  b.  c.  397  that  Dionptos  oon- 
sidered  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepara- 
tions enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
lanra  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  quadriremes  and  qninqneremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  mTages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Afrka,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
S^inus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
bj  the  kte  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sioelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  firom  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
lud  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  powor  after 
a  lonff  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  dose  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suo* 
cessfolly  resisted  his  efibrts,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  changed  the  fiu»  of 
affiun.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sioelians  abandoned  the  Syxacoian  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  fiv  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syxacosan 
iUmi  under  Leptine^  the  brother  of  Dionysius  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  bmd  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besiend 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  lus 
situation  appeued  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  hit  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  **  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet.**  (Isociat  Areki- 
dam.  §  49;  Aelian.  V,  H,  It.  8;  but  compare 
Died.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  thdr  fleet. 
Still  he  was  gkd  to  consent  toa  secret  capitulation, 
by  whieh  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  roieign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Died.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  the  efliBcts  of  their  lata  disastrous 
expcedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjects  in 
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Africa,  prevented  the  GarthagiiiiaDs  fiem  nnewiiw 
hostilities  against  Sviaense  until  the  aaBUDer  el 
398,  when  Biago,  who  had  saceeeded  Hiniko  in 
the  cemmand,  haviog  renewed  the  alfiaaee  with 
the  Sicelians,  advanced  towards  Mesaaaa,  bat  vai 
defoated  by  Diooy  sins  near  Abacaenun.  The  next 
year  (a.  c  892)  he  nwirhiid  against  the  Syacnsaa 
territory  with  a  mneh  greafer  fone;  but  IMoBynas 
havii^  aocued  the  aUiaaoe  of  AgfOB,  tynat  of 
Agyrinm,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  si^pliss  ef  the 
eneoiy,  and  thus  lednoed  then  to  audi  distiesi» 
that  Mago  was  compeUed  to  treat  for  peace.  Thi 
Sjnaciisans  also  were  weary  of  the  wac,  and  s 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Caitha^aiDS 
abandoned  their  Sioeiian  allies,  and  Dionyms  be- 
ef Tanromenium;  in  other  lespecis, 


both  parties  remained  neariy  aa  before.    (Diod. 
xiy.  90,  95, 96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysnis  at  laiann  to  csBtmsi 
the  ambitions  projects  in  whieh  he  had  pMvieadjf 
engaged  against  the  Greek  dtios  in  Italy.  Ahesdj, 
before  the  Carthaginian  wai^  he  had  ascoied  ths 
alliaiioe  of  the  Lociians  by  nanying  Doris,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  dtnena.  Rhe 
ginm,  on  the  oontniy,  had  been  nntfonnfy  hoitik 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  ths 
Syncuaan  exiles.  (Piod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
INonysius  established  at  Messana,  after  iu  dcstne- 
tion  by  Himilco^  a  colony  of  dtiaena  firm  Looi 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stini|hold 
against  Rhsginm.  (xir.  78.)  Hia  daatgns  in  tkii 
quarter  attncted  so  much  attentioii,  that  the  pria- 
dpal  Greek  dtiaa  in  Italy,  iriueh  were  at  the  «m 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lncaniaiia  of  the  iafierisr, 
condnded  a  league  fiir  their  ewnmnn  diifanft  at 
once  against  the  barbariana  and  Dionydaa  Ths 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  aUhuice  with  tht 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assjitumw 
under  his  brother  Leptinea,  b.  a  S90L  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  he  ga^ied  a  decwtc 
victory  over  the  combiiied  forces  of  the  Itsliaa 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorns ;  and  this  aaeecas  was 
folfowed  by  the  redaction  of  Oanlwiia,  Hippoawat, 
and  finally,  after  a  aisge  piotacted  for  neariy 
eleven  mondis,  of  Rheginm  itself^  b.  c.  387.  (nr. 
108—108,111.)  TheinhaUtanUoftheeanqMnd 
dties  were  for  the  most  part  reasoved  to  Sjnosse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locriaa^ 

Dionyaius  was  now  at  the  snaunit  of  his  gnsir 
nessy  and  during  the  twenty  yean  that  ekpsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  pnsseaaBd  an  amoast 
of  power  and  inflnenoefor  eiiafiding  tlweacajsyBd 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alenndei. 
In  Sialy  he  hdd  undisputed  rale  over  the  easten 
half  of  the  ishmd,  whUe  the  princ^  dtiee  sf  tfas 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  as  for  ss 
Cephaloedium,  were  dthsr  anbieci  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  dose  fiid  d^endent  allies,  (xiv.  78, 96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  pndasei- 
tent  of  his  influence;  direct  dominion  m  had sp* 
parantly  none.  But  his  allies,  the  Locriaas,  wen 
BBastets  of  the  whda  sonthem  extieni^  of  the 
peninsnla,  and  his  powcrfod  fleets  gave  hs  the 
command  both  of  the  Tynhsnitai  and  Adiistie 
seas.  In  the  former  he  wpreseed  the  piocies  cf 
the  fitruecanaw  and,  under  pretence  of  retsfislioB, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  tiinmee  i^iinst  then,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Oacn,  and 
plundered  ito  wealthy  temple  of  Matata.  (Dioi 
XY.  14 ;  Strab.  y.  p.226 ;  Paend.-Ariatot 
ii.  2.)    On  thia  occadon  he  is  ako  Mid  to 
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MKiiled  Conica  (Simb.  I  c),  bat  probably  did  not 
riinn  any  permanent  ettablisbnient  there.     The 
■overeignty  of  the  Adriatic  seeniB  to  have  been  a 
iiiToaiite  object  of  hia  ambition.     He  endeavoured 
to  aeeare  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  i^and 
of  Li8sa»  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lissus 
in  Epeims  (comp.  Scymn.  Chius,  L  412 ;   Diod. 
zv.  13,  14)9  where  he  kept  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenunu    (Etym. 
Magn.  9,  e.,  Mpias,)    Ancona  too  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  the  lame  time.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13 ;  Strab.  ▼.  p.24l ;  Arnold's  Amns,  vol  i. 
p.  487.)    With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  CoireyrB, 
B.G.373.    (Xen.  ^«2^  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)    The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relatbns  may  be  infimed 
from  his  importing  horses  for  his  chariots  frmn  the 
Venetian  tnbes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Strab. 
V.  p.  212.)    As  early  as  b.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  lane  supplies  of  com  to  relieve  a-scarcity 
at  Rome.     (Liv.  iv.  52 ;  Niebuhr,  Bom,  Hid.  ii. 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending   his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengUiening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Illyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (IMod.  xiv.  13), 
and  conduding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  tneir  appeanmce  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.    ( Justin^  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
fM/.vii.  1.6$  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Uicedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  fDiod.  xiv.  10,  70) ;  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  nis  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  foqge  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  Hdl.  vii.   1.  $$  20,  28 ;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
tie  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  &vour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.    (Epist. 
Philipp.  ap.  Denu  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail  In  b.  c.  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  ths  subject  allies  of  Car^ 
thage  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car* 
thaginian  genenl,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  with  great  shinghter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15— -17*)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  firesh  war 
which  broke  out  in  b.  a  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  hud  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hoetilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  b.  c.  367.  His 
last  iUness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
eessive  feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  wan  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(Diod.  XV.  74  ;  Plut.  Dhu^  6 ;  Com.  Nep.  Z>Km,  2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  baa 
married  ahnost  exactly  at  the  same  time — some 
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said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syiacusan, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinua.  (Diod.  xiv.  44 ;  Pint  Dkw,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  NysAus,  and  two 
daoghters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Plut  Dioii,  6 ; 
Com.  Nep.  DUm,  1 ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  485 — 6.) 

The  chisEBcter  of  Dionysius  nas  been  dravra  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrtnt,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelum,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut  Dion,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  as 
great  personal  oourage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrapulous  in  the  means  ^hich  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggnmdixement  Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether ¥rith  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  ZMm,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (Arirtot  PU,  v.  1 1 ; 
Pseud.- Aristot  Oeoomom,  u.  2.  The  statements  of 
the  btter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fisct)  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fidlen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  die  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  poa- 
session  of  absolute  power  had  an  injnrioua  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  aooounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicions,  and 
^»prehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
finends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.    (Cic.  TSue,  ▼.  20 ;  Plut  Dim,  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  popnUtion  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  oonqueied  cities, 
and  by  adonung  it  with  splendid  tem|Ses  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  citiesi  (Diod.  xv.  13 ; 
Isocrat  Pasttgjfr.  %  145.)  At  the  lame  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games^  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvl  57.)  .  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
eares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athena.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  fint 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  ^The  Ran- 
som of  Hecton**  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  as  it  is  represented  by  later  irriters ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dxamas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  presenred  to  as.  He  is  eqiecially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far>fetched  and  nnusnal  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  xiT.  109 ;  xr.  74 ;  Tsetx.  CkiL 
T.  178 — 185;  Cic  7We.  v.  22;  Lncian,  adv,  In- 
doetum.  ^  15 ;  HeUadins,  op.  PkoHum,  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fragments  of  hu  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  (Ftoribg,  38, 2 ;  88, 6 ;  49, 9 ; 
98,30;  105,2;  125,  8;  iSbk^ae,  L  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeus.    (ix.  p.  401,  t) 

In  aooordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
leeking  the  society  of  mm  distinguished  in  liiera- 
ture  and  philosophy,  entertaining  ue  poet  Philoxe- 
nus  at  his  table,  patronising  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Italv  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  howoTer  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  diigraoe;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 

rs  ezagserations,  they  may  weU  have  been  so 
founded  in  fiset,  that  his  interoonrse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Dion,  5 ; 
Ludan,  adv.  IndocL  §  15;  Tieta.  CkiL  v.  152,  Ac.; 
but  compare  Athen.  L  p.  6,  £)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Txets.  cm.  V.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephoms  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodoms  is  our  diie^  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  evente  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
chancter  is  given  in  Ameldli  Htdory  (/  Rome, 
(VoL  L  e.  21.)  Mitfbrd's  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apdogy  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partiaL       [E.  H.  B.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aioyi^ios)  the  Younger,  tynuit 
>f  Syracuab,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syia- 
cuse,  B.  c  36/.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominid, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  XV.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  &ther*S  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affiura.  (Pint  Dum,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
terers and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
yean  (Diod.  xv.  73 ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  il  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  &ther*s  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  ue  Adriar 
tic,  for  which  end  he  founded  two  ciUes  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.   (Xen. 
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^eff.  vii.  4.  f  12.)  But  his  character  was  pesoM 
and  indolent ;  he  hastwied  to  coodude  by  s  traij 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  be  feas4 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession ;  and  the  eolj 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  agsiiist  tlic 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  h»  ItaEis 
alliei^  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  s  do*. 
(Diod.  xvl  5.)  Philistos,  the  histonsB,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  fiither*s  chief  sappoitcn, 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  cojojrtd 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  yosoger 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  daogcd  inth 
the  conduct  ofaU  his  military  enterprises.  Notvitk* 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  si 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  exceMci  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  witn  the  party  who  wt^X 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  nltimateij 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  The  faBmifc- 
ment  of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dianyflu  un- 
popular among  the  Syncusans,  who  begvi  §]»  to 
despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  dissofaile  lifc,  ai 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.  Tet  his 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  grest  pbce 
of  resort  for  philosophen  and  men  of  letters :  be> 
sides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  moit  uipnt 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aostippiia  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  Speusippait  md 
oUiers,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  vitk 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  io> 
teroourse  with  Ajvhytas  and  the  Pythsgoessi  d 
Magna  Graeda.  (PhL  jDkm,  18-20;  DM^Lieit 
iu.  21,  23 ;  Adian,  F.  H.  iv.  18,  vii  17;  PmL- 
PbU.  EpuL  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  atladies  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plntarch  and  other  hto 
writen  concerning  the  interoonrse  of  Phto  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  shoge* 
ther  destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syrscnse  at  the  tine 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  crat 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Syiacoaui 
reached  him  at  Canlonia,  and  he  instantly  letaned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  dtadel  still  hdd  est  far 
him.  But  his  attempte  at  negotiation  having  pioT* 
ed  abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  I^ 
pulsed,  and  the  fleet  which  Phiustns  had  iKM^t 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  deqaiid 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  isoft 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  dtsidel  of  SyncsM 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apouocrates,  b.  c.  356.  (Kod. 
xvi.  11—13,  16,  17;  Plut.  Dmm,  26—37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  dty 
of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  tke 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants— s  oonfi' 
denoe  of  wluch  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  tbc 
dtadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  eitiUiik 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  dty.  This  position  bt 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during  wluch 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  mhabitsiitt 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  sum  tine  that  k 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  lioentiooiDett. 
(Justin,  xxL  2,  3 ;  Clearch.  op,  AAem,  xil  pi  S^l  i 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Aristot  PoL  t.  7.)  Meanvluk 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  plaee  at  Syrsoue 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  retozs. 
The  history  of  these  is  veij  imperfectly  known  t« 
us :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  VfmA  Al- 
lowed another  with  great  nudity.  Caflippas,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  his  tun  driven  Bon  ths 
dty  by  Hippaiinua  (son  of  the  elder  DionyBSi  by 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  DiosX  ^ 
reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Diodes  nepbewii 
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NyneoB,  mibaequently  obtained  the  rapreme  power, 
and  was  in  pouetnon  of  it  when  Dionytiui  pre- 
arnted  himself  before  Symciue  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  dty  by  treachery.    Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
afWr  his  expalsion,  b.  a  346.     (Diod.   xvi.   31, 
36 ;  Jostin,  xxL  8 ;    Athen.  zi  p.  508 ;  Pint. 
7\mol,  1.)    The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  reYolt  against  him:  they 
drove  ont  the  garrison  whidi  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Stnb.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Ge- 
arch.  €tp.  Athen.  zii.  p.  541.)     Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.     Most  of  the  other  cities  at  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
Hioetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Synir 
cosans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  dty,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.     It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.     His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice* 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  lilies ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.    He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  (^  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  n.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  J^moL  8 — 1 3. )    Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degiaded  and  abject  state.     According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  chiss.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  oonsidenible  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  femiliar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.     Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.    (Plut.  TimoL  14,  15 ; 
Justin,  xjd.  5 ;   Cleaich*  op.  Athen,  xiL  p.  541 ; 
Aelian,  V,  /f.  vL  12;  Cic.  Tuae.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  for  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
MuUer  {ArehiioL  d,  EunsL  p.  128X  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  oi  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  as  Syracusan  medallions,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  tw^v  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  o£ 
Goludus  (a  noted  felsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONT2IOY.  (E.  H.  R] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  fiivourite  Cleander 
[Clsandvr],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii. 
13,14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  ( A<ov^<riof ),  Uteiarv.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  litMBture  u  very  great.  Meunius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  T^esaar.  Ant.  Graeo.  x. 
p.  577,  &c) ;  his  list  has  been  still  fiirther  in- 
creased by  lonsius  (HiaL  Phiios.  SoripL  iii.  6,^ 
p.  42,  &e.),  and  by  Fabricius  (^BibL  Gr.  iv.  p.  405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  fbU  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Ablius  Dionysiub,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicamassns,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror  Hadrian.  He  vnu  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  f.  V.  Aim^o-iof.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  the  auUior  of  the  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy. Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients :  1.  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('AttumI  da^/iara)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  {BUiL  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticista. 
Menrsias  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  anthor  of  the  wori[  ir«^  dxhirmf  fnfAdrmp  ical 
lyic^amtjUvwf  A^(c«y,  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled **  Horti  Adonidis  C^  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet  ad  liiad, 
XV.  705 ;  Villoisou,  Prelum,  ad  Horn,  IL  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (iMwracii  laropta)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auietae,  and 
poeto  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  L  c.)  3.  '?vetuicA  iwofin 
nJAurra,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  /.e.)  4.  Momtik^s  irai- 
Z^ia  4  8i«erpc6ai,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  /.  c.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  iroArrcfa.  (Suid.  Lo,;  Eudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alsxandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  lame  city.  He  was  bom  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  penons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  iqwn  this  step  of  his 
pupiL  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  d.  232,  Heraclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  sf  Alexandria,   Dionysius 
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■aeeeeded  him  id  the  tee,  a.  d.  247.  Dnring  the 
peneeation  of  the  Chrittiuit  by  Dednt,  Dionynni 
WM  leised  by  the  loldien  and  earried  to  Ti^MMixii, 
ft  nna]!  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopna, 
Mobobly  with  a  Tiew  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minutdy  (ap.  Euseb. 
HiiL  Eod,  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  waSkx 
•till  more  severely  in  A.  D.  257,  dnring  the  perse- 
CQtion  which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christiana.  Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  fiuth  before  the  emperor*s  praefect 
Aemflianns,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
yean,  an  edict  of  Qallienns  in  fiivour  of  the  Chria- 
tians  era^led  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  lealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  earned  so  for  by  his  seal,  Uiat  he  uttered 
things  whidi  were  themsdves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  foith ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  ne  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  lashly  and  inconsidentely.  In  a.  d.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paohu  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  oontro- 
veny  to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  (Haerf.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  chureh  was  d«licated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partiy  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
cpisties  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserred  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  woiks  is  given  by  Gave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepoe,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
28,  viL  24.)  2.  A  woric  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Baailins  3.  A  work  addrnsed 
to  Timotheos,  **  On  Nature,**  of  which  extracts 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Fratp.  Ewutg,  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  EnsebiuSb  AH  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandili  BUi, 
Pair.  iii.  p.  481,  &&,  and  in  the  separate  colleetion 
by  Simon  do  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  foL  (Cave, 
HkL  Z4^  i.  p.  95,  &e.) 

3.  Of  Alszandria,  a  son  of  Glancus,  ft  Gh«ek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  tiie  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Tmjan.  He  was  secrstaiy  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Partheniua,  and  ft  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaerenwm,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501 ;  Soid.  i.  «. 
4ior^iof  ;  Eudoc  p^  138.) 
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4.  Of  Antioch,  a  sophist,  who  seems  t«  bft 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  ss  tibe 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneu  of 
Oftsa  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  xepmtd 
author  of  46  letters,  which  an  still  extuL  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  G. 
Cognatus,  in  his  **  Enistolae  Laoaucae,**  Bssel, 
1554,  12mo.,  and  afterwards  in  J.  BucUff'i 
"  Thesaurus  Eirist  Lacon.,**  1606,  12do.  Th« 
Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stepheoi,  in 
his  CoQection  of  Greek  Epistles  P^ns,  1577,  flrs. 
Meunius  is  indined  to  attribote  these  Epiitiei  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  asNgni^ 
any  reason  for  it 

5.  Sumamed  Ardopaqkita,  an  AthenisB,  wbo 
is  called  by  Snidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  ro« 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.      He  is  and  ta 
have  first  studied  at  Athena,  and  afterwaidi  it 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.    When  he  observed  in  Cgjpi 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  dnriag  the 
crudfixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  said  to  ban  ex- 
ckimed,  *  either  God  himself  is  sufieriqg,  or  W 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  sufiieiiag.*'  Oi 
his  return  to  Athens  be  was  made  one  of  tke 
councfl  of  the  Areiopegus,  whence  he  doiTn  Lii 
surname.    About  a.  d.  50,  when  SL  Paul  prescM 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  {Tht 
AeU,  xviL  84),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  do(  olr 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  bat  that  he  was  iostslkd 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himaelf:    (Eusek  B.  £L 
iii.  4,  iv.  23 ;  Suidas.)   He  ia  finther  said  to  bit 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  crad  tor 
tures.   Whether  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wnu 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain;  but  there  eziiti 
under  hu  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  iByitie»- 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample  erideots 
that  they  are  the    productions  ci    waaa  Ne»- 
Phitonist,   and   can   scarcely  have  been  wntten 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  these  voAs 
which  would  be  out  of  phoe  here,  we  need  only 
remark,   that   they  exerdaed  a  very  great  ia- 
fluence  upon  the  fonnation  and  developDat  d 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.    At  the  tine  of 
the  Oriovingian  emperon,  taoae  works  wen  is- 
troduced  into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  txuit 
tion  made  by  Scotus  Erigena,  and  gave  the  fint 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastie  theologj 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  fat  eentinei 
(Fabric.  IKW:  Gr.  vil  p.  7,  &c ;  Bihr,  GmA.^ 
Mom.  Lii,  im  Karofmg.  ZaiaUer,  i  W.) 

6.  A  son  of  Arbios,  the  teacher  and  frieDd  flf 
Auffustus,  who  also  profited  by  his  iatereosne 
with  the  sons  of  Ardus,  Dionysius,  and  Nkaoor. 
(Sueton.  At^,  89;  comp.  Arbivs.) 

7.  Sumamed  Ascalaphvs,  seems  to  Itn 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoris,  a  odic  pon 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  t.  v.  Luif^wt ;  Athen.  zl 
P-  475.) 

8.  Of  Argoh,  seems  to  have  been  an  hiitonta, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  [Stnm. 
L  p.  139)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Tfoy  «ii 
taken.     (Comp.  SchoL  ad  FunL  Nem.  ii  I.) 

9.  Of  Athbnk,  is  quoted  by  the  Sdolisit  on 
ApoUonlus  Rhodius  (ii  279)  as  the  aatiior  d  s 
woric  entitled  ta^tr^a^  that  is,  on  ceneepdoo  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etyod^gioB 
Magnum  (t. «.  Vl^out6¥wn^wt\  where,  however,  the 
reamngimivsoiir  should  beoorrected  intosv4'*'i''» 
and  not  into  arrfoYo-ir,  as  Sylboix  proposes. 

10.  A  fireedman  of  Atticun  whose  hH  nsoe 
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therefore  wm  T.  Pompontui  DumruiM*  Both 
Cioero  mid  Atticnt  were  reej  mueh  attached  to 
him.    (Cic.a<fJM.W.  8,11,13,15.) 

11.  A  natiTe  of  Bitbtmla,  a  dialectic  or  M^ga- 
ric  philoaopher,  who  waa  the  teacher  of  'fheodomt 
the  atheiit    (Stiab.  xil  ^  566 ;  Diog.  Laert  u. 

9a) 

12.  Of  Btzantium,  appears  to  have  liyed  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Sevenu,  that  ie,  before 
A.  D.  197«  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  By- 
uuitinm  (&  «.  XpwrAiro\ts)  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  an  cUiirAovs  Botmpov.  Soidas  further 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  Ihat  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  dpnyoi.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  oar  Dionysios  of  Byaantiom  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  u  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  fwndation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  MvAovt 
Boow6pw  seems  to  haTO  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  GyUius  in  his  woik  on 
the  Thnician  Bosporus  gave  a  eonsidenble  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  tiausiation.  O.  J.  Vossius  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fn^^nent, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplas  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Da  Gangers  Comtmimopofu 
Ckridkma^  in  Hudson^a  Qeogr,  Mimor.  voL  iii^ 
and  in  Fabridas,  BibL  Or,  iy.  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  his  edition  of  DUmjfi.  P^rieg, 
PL  492.) 

18.   DlONYSIUS  CA8BIU8.      [CA88IU8,  p.  626.] 

14.  D10NT8ID8  Cato.     [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcxs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (xrlffut)  in  five  books, 
whidi  is  firequently  referred  to  by  the  andents. 
A  considenible  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wiae  unknown.  (Maician.  Hend.  PeripL  p.  5 ; 
Suid,  f.  o.  XaXnAiini ;  Harpocrat  s.  «.  'H^ataria 

and  'H^fuW  rscxof ;  Sohol.  <uf  ^T*^'''*-'''^'^^  ^  ^^ 
1024,  iv.2U^adAridopLNiJkl9l\  DionyB.Hal. 
^.  A  i,  72  i  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Pint  df  MoUgi^ 
Herod,  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strang  i 
p.  144;  Zenobw  PrwetiK  v.  64;  Apostol  xviiL 
25  ;  Photiusy  ••  «o.  Upt^Mmi^  TsA/uo-cis  ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Soxnamcd  Chalcus  (<)  XoXirovf),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  oiator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
bmas  money  for  the  purpose  of  focilitating  tiaffic. 
(A then.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  omtoi^  we  know 
nothing ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
ri^ferred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut.  Nie,  5 ;  Ariatot. 
RhH.  iii.  2 ;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668«  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fiagmenU  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fingmenta  extant  we 
still  perdbive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
|)ortance  of  common  things  by  means  of  fop-fetched 
images  and  allegoric  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  diBtermined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  tlmt  Nidaa  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcns, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  b.  c.  444.  (Comp.  PhoL 
s. «.  %wpMiiJafr9tM^  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  xaX^  instead  of  x^XkAu.)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaders  of  that  colony  to  Thorii,  bat  Diony  tius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  BeUrape 
X,  QriBck,  a.  Kim,  LU,  L  p.  79,  Ac ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Aim.  Mm,  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c.;  Bergk, 
Poei,  lAfr.  Cfraec  p.  432,  ioL^  where  the  fbgments 
of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  re«ird  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  ff,  N,  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  CidRO,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cioero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  severs!  passages  for  his  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appean  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtaei  by  emandpatmg  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  gnti- 
tude,  and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiw  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15, 17«  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  8, 12,  15,  VI.  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viil  4,  5,  10,  X.  2,  xin.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Dionysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  (Qminv,  i  4.) 

19.  A  skve  of  Cicsao,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librsrian;  but  Dionysius  robbed  his 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  Uly- 
ricum.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam,  y.  9, 10, 1 1, 
13,  xiiL  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  foiged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  AridofA,  Av,  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Lifo  (i}ir<iAfira<), 
on  Causes  (afrm ;  Suid* »,  v,  Aioy^tos;  Pint  Amat, 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
eonunentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  Pe> 
riegetes.  (Eudoc.  p.  132.)  Some  adso  betieve  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  AiBiKd,  which 
was  likewise  the  woric  of  a  difierent  person.  (Bem- 
hardy, in  his  edit,  of  Dioayt.  Perieg,  p.  491^  &c) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  ktter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  oyer  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  d.  178.  None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (H,  E,  iv.  23)  and  Hiero- 
nymua  (df  SeripL  27  )l  and  a  few  fragmeuU  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  fior  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.   (Cave,  Hid,  LU,l^  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurian  philosoj^er,  who  succeeded 
Polystretus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  sacceede4  by  Basilidesi 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  r.  c  200. 
(Diog.  Lajirt.  x.  25.)  Bmcker  confounds  him  with 
the  Stoic  sumamed  6  ^uraBifUPoSt  who  afterwards 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 
naics.  (Diog.  La&t  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instrncted 
Plato  when  r  boy  in  the  elements  of  gnunnuir. 
(Diog.  La&t.  iii.  5 ;  Appaleiiu,  de  Dogmat.  Piat,  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  VU.  Plai.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  is 
piobabljr  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysias  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato^  dialogae 

25.  Of  HALiCARNAmvs,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sias.    He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
carnassas,  and  was  bom,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dodwell,  between  b.  c.  78  and  54.     Strabo 
{xir.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemponoy.    His 
death  took  place  soon  after  bl  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.    Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
aboat  his  position  in  his  native  phce  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  hb  woik  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicsmsssns.     All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in   the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (i.  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  firam  his  other  works.     Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,   he  wmt  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01.  187,  that  is,  b.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ae> 
quainted  with  the  Latin  huiguage  and  literature, 
and  in   collecting  materials  for  his  great  vroik 
on  Roman   history,    called  Archaeologia.      We 
may  assnnie  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicamassus ;  and  his  works  bear 
strong    evidence   of  his    having    been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.    (De  Oomp,  Vefh,  20,  Rhdor. 
10.)     There  he  lived  on  tenns  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tn- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caedlius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  moitioned 
anywhere.      Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysins,  see  F.  Matthai,  de  Dionytk*  /la/ac, 
Wittenberg,  1779, 4to.;  Dodwell,  cfeiletofe  DionyB. 
in  Reiske^s  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  L  p.  xlvi  A^; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Diomfm 
Haiic,  Vita  ei  Scr^,  Rinteln,  1837,  4to.,    and 
Buflse,  dB  Dionye.  HaL  VUa  et  Ingenio^   Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysins,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  cbisees : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residenoe 
at  Rome — ^than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Pketorieal  and  CriHeal  ITorib.— All  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  riietorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  fiuUts,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber tnat  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  hnn  to  expim  epbiini 
which  at  a  maturer  age  he  undoubtedly  RgRttML 
StiU,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  erinon  a 
well-fonnded  contempt  for  tiie  shallow  sophirtriet 
of  ordinary  riietoridans,  and  strives  instosd  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practicslly  usefol,  sod 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  elefstia^ 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  xcadem    The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant:  I.  T4xn 
^rrroptKi^  addreeaed  to  one  Echecntea.    The  yn- 
sent  condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  mesni  oJcb- 
hited  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  sad  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.    It  coniiiu 
of  twelve,  or  Recording  to  another  dirision,  of  eI^ 
ven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  eonnexifln 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  pot 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  tnatiM  is  thov 
fore  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  ri)et»> 
rical  essays  by  different  authors,  umt  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionyshis,  who  is  ex- 
prnsly  stated  by  Quintilian  (iii  1.  §  16)  to  hare 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric.    Schott,  the  hit 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  fiwr 
sections.     Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exchisioD  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spnriooa,  may  be  entitled 
wepi,  wwnfyvpumw,  and  contains  some  incDbeRBl 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratoiy,  which  sie  aay- 
thing  but  in  accordance  with  the  known  ritwi  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  tivatises ;  in  sddi- 
tion  to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  ^ 
ofAeliusAristeides,  is  mentioned  in  ch^SL  (^ 
tera  8  and  9,  wtpi  4ffxilfortgfi4tfmt^  treat  oa  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  pndMiisa 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certsinly  bdoqgi  ts 
a  late  rhetorician.     Chapter  10,  wept  vwr  4w  ^cA^ 
rcut  wXtififuKoutihmp,  is  a  reiy  valoshle  HcatiMi, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.    The  1 1th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.    The  rlxT^ 
prifTopuc^  is  edited  separately  with  very  vslsabie 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Lefsig, 
1804,  8vo.    2.    n«pl  inirMacMf  dMyi^rwr,  sd- 
dresaed  to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  taoA  rf 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  fint  jw 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  sD  efcsti 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  vroika  stiU  extat  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  h%ii  a- 
cellence.   In  it  the  anthor  treats  of  osatoriesl  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  aoooiding  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  onUory.    nem 
are  two  very  ^Dod  aepaiate  editions  of  thvtrestiK, 
one  by  O.  U.  Schaefer  (Leipaig,  1809,  8vo),  snd 
the  oJter  by  F. GoUer ( Jena,  181£,  8vo),  mwfakh 
the  text  is  considerably  improred   from  IfSS. 
3.  Ilcpl  fu/i^m^  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  I>emetrittSb     Its  proper  title  sfipesrs  ts 
have  been    ^wouinifiaTtap4A  vfjp)  rqt  fu^aliftmu 
(Dionys.  Jmi.  de  T&tuyd.  I,  £>Mf.  ad  Pomp.  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  ww  posMsa 
under  the  title  of  rwr  dpx''^  Kfttns  is  prabsUy 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome,  containing  chsi»c> 
teristics  of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  foipides, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Tbncy- 
dides,    Philistns,    Xenophon,   and    Theepompn, 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  oratorR   This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher*k  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth   book  of  Quintilian   (Leipsig* 
1826,  p.  271,  tec.),    who  nMinly  feUows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.     4.  TlefA  rm^  dfxeif  h^ 
pt0¥  iwofufyitutrtfffiol^  addressed  to  Anmaeus,  ono* 
tains  critici«ma  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  ontoif 
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Slid  hittoriana,  and  the  author  points  out  their  ex- 
celleneea  m  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  clawdc  models,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.     The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrstes,  and  Isaeus.    The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  auperiority  over  other 
orators.    This  part  is  known  under  the  title  wepl 
AcicTiic^t  Ayinomyovs  SfiM^nrrot,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylbnrg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.    The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.      Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.    There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.    (Wolfenblittel 
and  Leipsig,  1829,  8vo.)     5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled    EvtoroAi)  vpdt  *AfAfjuuov 
vpt&TH^  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  irpe^  it  ought  to  be  called 
^urroAi)  Scvr^pa.     This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  bis  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenesi      6.  'Es-urroA^  wp^ds 
rya?OK  no^vTffoy,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  un£fivourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.     The  hitter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it.     See  Vitus  Loers,  de  JHonyt,  Hal. 
jufiido  de  PlaionU  oraHonB  et  penere  dioemii,  Treves, 
1 840,  4 to.     7.  ncfil  ToO  0ovKv8(8ov  x^'P^^'^^P^^ 
Kai  rw  Xonrwy  rov  ffvyypa4>4«ts  tSwfjuirw,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  jud^ 
nient  is  often  unjust  and  incorrect     8.  n«^  r«r 
rov  Oovirv9/8ov  ^mfidrmy,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
nmens.     The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  O.  Kriiger  under  the  title 
Diongm  Hi$torioffraphiea^  i.  e.  Ef»»toiae  ad  On. 
Pomp,,  Q.  AeL  Tuber,  et  Awmaewu,  Halle,  182a, 
8vo.    The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  dass  still 
extant  is — 9.  Asfrapxoff  avery  valiuible  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.    Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions   some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xap^ucrr}- 
pcff  rmv  ipiMviirtf  (Dionys.  de  Compot,  Verb.  11),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  npayfta- 
Tcia  vw4p  T^t  •roKtTucris  ^(Ao<ro^{as  vp6s  roits  icar 
raxpixonnus  odn^t  dSlicwf.  ( Dionys.  Jttd.  de  Tkucyd, 
2.)    A  few  other  works,  such  as  **  on  the  orations 
iii\}uatly  attributed  to  Lysias'*  (Xjfs.  14),  *^on  the 
expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes** 
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(2>9M.  82%  and  vspl  r^s  hcXoyrit  r£p  ^itixmv 
{de  Camp,  VerK  \\  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  ^Titer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  s-cpl  ^/>^n- 
rc/oi,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  ia  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  thero  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  &ios  '0/ii{poo  which  is  printed  in  Gale*s 
Optucula  MythdogiooL 

6.  Historical  Works, — In  this  dass  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  Xp6voi^  or  xp^^^^^  (Clem.  Alex,  i^roin, 
L  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  o.  AioFi^iof ;  Dionys.  A.R,\.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  {B&l,  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (o'^iwfrif)  in  five  books,  and  Stephar 
nus  of  Byzantium  (i.  tn,  *Ap/ictia  and  Kop/oAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  cviro/ui).  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  xP<{yo(,  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  antl 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  hiraseli 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  yttfAoXicii  *Affxcuo\oyia^  which  Photius  (Bibt, 
Cod.  83)  styles  ItrropueiA  \iyoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  Uie  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  &  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  fi:t>m  a 
MS,  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (Bibl,  Cod.  84)  speaks ;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (BibUotk.  liaL  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Visconti 
{Jourmd  dee  Savcau^  for  June,  1817),  and  Strove 
( Utber  die  f)on  Mai  aufgefund  Stiicke  dee  Diom^, 
wm  HaUe.  Kiinigsbeig,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script,  Vet. 
Nam  CktUectio' {vL  p.  475,  &C.,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  his  pre&ce  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'Pw/Dioiin)  *ApxouoKaryia,  Respecting  their  value,  set* 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  qfRome^  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  Lectures  on  Rom,  HuL  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspidon  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  b.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  oif  very  soon  after  the  de- 
ceroviral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome^s  grea%> 
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Bess,  and  to  tliewr  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bat  by  the  vir- 
tne  and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discosses  most  carefully 
every  thing  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  &r  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  wrs  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dk/ayt,  HaL  Hitto- 
Wro,  praecipuo  Hisioriae  Juris  Fonte^  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Tnqttiry  itUo  the  Credit  due  to  Dio- 
ntft.  of  HaL  tu  a  Critic  and  HiatoriaH^  in  the  Class. 
Jonm.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Pnw/at.  ad  Hintoriogr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niebuhr,  Ledurcs  on  the  HisL  of  Rome^  i. 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Schmitx. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Riragns  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glareanus,  appeared  at 
Basel.  15!{2  and  1549;  whereupon  R  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  fol., 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols-  fol.  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1 704, 2  vols,  fol.)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1774, 
Ac.)  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moms.  All  the  i^etorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rix^  ^vopixil  and  the  wcpl  (rw0i<nt»s 
ivofidrw¥^  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&v.)  in  .3  vols.  8vo.  (Fabric  Bihf.  ara^,  iv.  p.  .382,  | 
Ulc.  i  Westermann,  Oe»rh.  d.  ariech.  Beredh.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  HsLioPOLts  in  ^ypt,  is  nentioiwd  U 
Artemidorus  (Oneir,  ii.  71)  as  the  anthor  of  a 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  He&aclbu,  a  son  of  Theophantos.  Id 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heiadeides,  Alerioos, 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zeno  the 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  sdopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  thoe  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  widi  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  psina  whUA 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  tht  Suae  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  dottnB^ 
that  i)8oi^  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  higbnt 
good,  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  8u»tae 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  hia  foriKr 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  Didmsmeof 
fitroMfUPoSy  i.  e.  the  renegade.  Daring  the  tt» 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  mode«iT, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  vr  fiad 
him  described  as  a  pernon  greatly  given  to  ien<ffld 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  roltio- 
tary  starvation.  Diogenes  Laertius  ^lention^4 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius,  all  of  which,  hov* 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  censures  him  for  baric; 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  bis  vart 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Laeit  ni 
166, 167,  T.  92;  Athen.  viL  p.  281,  x.  p.  437; 
Lucian,  Bis  Accue.  20 ;  Cenaorin.  15 ;  Cic  .4car/. 
il  22,  dePin,r.  31,  T\i9cttL  ii.  11,  35,  iil  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  HERACLEmra,  is  mention^l 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  antborefa 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lired  m 
the  bter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  sod  ia 
quoted  by  JomandesL   (De  Reh.  Get.  19.) 

30.  Sui-named  Iambus,  that  is,  the  ismhic  po^ 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Afirro^i^f)sBwt; 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Byiantiura,  fr«i 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he  hved. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  v.  p.  674)  q»*^ 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  acoordbag  to  .KCn- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  wock  m 
dialects.  Plutarch  {de  Mms.  15)  quotes  him  aaia 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  is- 
ferred  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  wwk  w  ihe 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanos  of  Bjootiua 
(«.  r.  hhp*ia)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Maonkria,  a  distinguished  rhetoria». 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  vesn  a  <-. 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  ia  bu 
29th  year,  visited  the  east  Cicero  on  hi*  eirsr- 
sions  in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dfony^ir*. 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidns,  and  Xenocles  of  Adiarart- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rhetoncia'a 
in  Asia.     (Cic.  Brmt.  91  ;  Pint  CV.  4.) 

32.  Of  Milstus,  one  of  the  eariiest  Greek  hiv 
torians,  and  according  to  Suidas  (i.  v.  *lMurei^\, 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataens,  that  is,  he  li^^ 
about  B.  c.  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  fimo 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  b.».4*v 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Diofiyiins  '^ 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareins  Hysts«pU  is 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  him  a 
work  entitled  rd  /ucrti  Ao^eiey  in  five  hooka,  and 
also  a  work  ne/xr<«tc(,  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Whetlxv 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  tame,  and  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  aecwtat 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  xr* 
articles  ^toyv<rtos  of  Soidaa,  in  consr^uenee  d 
whicii  our  Dionysius  has  often  been  coofiaaaded  «th 
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Dionyriiu  of  My  tilene.  Suidas  ascribes  to  the  Mile- 
nan,  **Troica,"  in  three  books,  **Mythica,"  aii  **  His- 
torical Cyde,^  in  seyen  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,**  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  anthon.  (NitEsch,  HisL 
Homeric  i.  p.  88 ;  Bemhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dionyi.  Perieg.  p.  498,  &c.,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 
p.  1395;  Loheck,  A  (;iaoph.u.  p.990,&c.;  Welcker, 
Der  Epitche  Cydus^  p.  75,  &c) 

33.  Of  MiLKTUS,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeas  the 
Aafljrrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  die  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderahle  proyince,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eqaes,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  im- 
assnming  person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratns  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  3 ;  Eudoc.  p.  130 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilknb,  was  sumanied  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Onipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet,  de  lUtiatr,  Gram,  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (ap.  Athen,  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri* 
bated  to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  B.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  eariier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius nuy  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (i}  Aioviaov  koX  Minims 
CTpariay,  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Aiigonauts  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.  He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Aigonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  66.)  See 
Bt>nihardy,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
/>r  £^.  C^eUtt,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  dif^aprvnica,  who  is  men> 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pbrgamus,  sumamed  Atticus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterised  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.()*25) 
aS'  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logogmpherf 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
ApoUodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec 
Controv.  i.  I.)  Weiske  (ad  Longin.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  ittfk  Si^v» 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
Tery  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Westerroann,  Qe$dL  d.  Grieeh,  Beredii,  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Phasklis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  via.  **on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachua,**  and  **  on  Poets.**  (Schol. 
ad  Pind,  Nem.  xL  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne ;  ad  PyiA, 
iL  1.) 

38.  Sumamed  Pbrixgstbs,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  ircpiif/t^rtf  t^j  yfjs,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  dpoieres,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Auffustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  end  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  VeruB,  or  under  Septimius  Sevems  and  his  sons. 
Eiistathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bemhardy,  the  hist 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  bora  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood;  but  Enstathiui  (okf  «.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v,  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphmses  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Festns  Avienus  [AviBNua],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Priscianus.]  Eu- 
stathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  pamphnue  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  app«ired  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4to  . 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  Principes  Heroici  Carminis,** 
Paris,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697<  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius,  the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson *s 
Geogr.  Minor,  1712,  8vo.,  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  O.  Bemhardy  (Leipiig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geogrephers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
I  very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  thf 
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ancieDt  coounentaton*  Becides  the 
EiutathiuB  ttatet  that  other  works  aleo  were  a&- 
tribated  to  onr  Dionyuna,  yii.  ^tBmd,  djprctfuc^ 
and  0a(rffopueL  Concemiiig  the  fint,  eompara  the 
Scholiast  on  ▼.  714 ;  Marim.  ad  Diimy$k  Artopag. 
dB  AfytL  TkeoL  2 ;  and  Bemhardy  (/.  e.),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  iptnSacdt  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionyaios  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bemhardy,  p.  503. 
The  fiaamputdf  which  means  the  same  as  Aiorv- 
auutd  (Said.  t.  «l  Ssmjjptxot)  is  Tery  often  quoted 
by  Stephanos  of  Byantium.  (See  Bemhaidy,  ppw 
507,  Ac  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rons,  is  called  a  K6y*i»  'rt  «al 
davfsdo'iot  dyiip  by  his  contempoiary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  {Ap.  EiuA.  H.  E,  viL  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Oieek  by  birth,  «id 
after  baring  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Home  in  a.  D.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  ▲.  d.  269.  During  us 
admimstmtion  of  the  Roman  diocese,  smne  bishops 
bioaght  before  him  chaxges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  oootrovenies  with  Sabellinsk  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  conaent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  Irtter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  (ds  Deeret,  ^fmod,  Ni' 
eaem,  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  indooed 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  againat 
Sabellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  IHmL  Xd.  L  p.  97.) 

40.  Sumamed  Scttobrachion.    See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  SiDON,aGreek  gnunmarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Ham.  IL  L  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  wems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  ft.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathins  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  commentaton  of  the  poet.  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  L.L,x,  10,  ed.  MiiUer ;  Villoison,  Prolsff,  ad 
Horn,  IL  p.  xxix.) 

42.  OfSiNOPB.     See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chty- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  vL  43;  Eudoc  p.  138.) 

44.  Snnuuned  Tubaz,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  feet  of  his  fiither 
Teres  being  a  Thiacian  (Suidaa) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277>  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstauoe.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  d  Byiantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  i  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t'me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  B.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  his  life 
an  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  r4xn  TP^Mf^^^W* 
a  snmll  work,  wliich  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  a  worit  was  much  interpolated, 


somethnes  abridged,  and  sometiBses  exteaded  « 
otherwise  modified.  The  fona  therefore,  m  which 
it  has  eoDie  down  to  us,  is  not  the  origiosl  ooe, 
and  hence  ito  great  diflerence  in  the  diffeicntMS& 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabnaoa^BibLGr,  iT.p.20 
of  theoldeditioo.  Villoison  (i^awL  ii  99)  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  VcadiiD 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grsmmar  wss  ahe> 
wards  printed  in  Fabridos,  Bitl.  Gr.  vL  p.Sil 
of  Harles^s  edition,  and  somewhat  better  inB^kcr*! 
Ameedota^  il  p.  627,  &c.  It  is  ramaikahk  tfast  a 
Armenian  tninsbition  of  this  grammar,  whick  fast 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  prebshly  nsde  is 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centary  of  our  en,  is  aon  eos>' 
idete  than  the  Greek  ocigiiii],  havii«  five  sddi- 
tional  cbapteHb  This  tiamdation,  which  wu 
published  by  Ciri»ied  in  the  Mhmeim  d  Dimr- 
talitms  sar  le$  AnHqaiUa  maiiomalei  U  Hrmsitm, 
1824,  8va,  voL  vi.,  has  increased  the  dtMba 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text;  bit  il 
would  be  goiqg  too  fiu-  to  consider  it,  with  Gdtthni, 
(Ptarf,  ad  ThtodM.  Qram,  pL  v.  dtc;  coo^  Loich, 
die  Spmdipkilm.  dor  AUem,  iL  p.  64,  &c.)  ss  s  mm 
compilation  made  by  some  Bysanttne  gnanssiim 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  groundwork  of  vbat 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  prodacuoa  of  Difr- 
nysins  Thiax.  The  interpolatkms  mentioned  sbove 
appear  to  have  been  mtreduced  at  a  very  esrij 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  ihMXmm 
of  the  ancient  commentaton  of  the  grsauasr  hui 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  bj 
a  disciple  of  Aristarehus,  and  that  thsfcfine  thej 
doubted  its  genuineness^  Dionysius  did  aiaefa 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Hsbme,  m 
may  be  infinrred  from  the  qnotatioas  in  ths  Vene- 
tian Scholia  {ad  Horn.  IL  iL  262,  ix.  460,  xiL*2», 
xiiL  103,  XT.  86,  741,  xviiL  207,  xxiv.  116).  isd 
Eustathins.  (Ad Ham,  pp. 854,  869,  1040, 1:^) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inaeited  \m  it- 
marks  on  Homer  in  several  other  woiks,  soch  u 
that  against  Crates»  and  the  we^  M»tmin0, 
(SchoL  Ven.  ad  Horn.  IL  u.  a)  In  some  JjL^S. 
there  exists  a  treatiae  wcpl  tomv  w^iiei«fnW, 
which  has  been  wron^y  attributed  to  oar  gws- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  deubt&I  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  hu  bees 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  SchoKsst  «n  thit 
poet.  His  chief  merit  oonsists  in  the  in^slse  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grsmnsr,  snd  is 
what  he  did  for  a  conect  undentandiqg  of  Honcr. 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  sevenl  examples  of  hii 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exMetical  attcaptk 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysias  is  sl» 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  fu\mi  and  of  s  wwk 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  w.  Ti^f;  con^ 
GriUenhau,  Oe$ek,d»rKUu9.PUloLL  p.40'2,  A&) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  TaTraox,  a  Gi«ek 
gnunmarian,  who  lived  about  b.  &  50.  (Sceph. 
Bys.t.t;.''Oa,Mi^iyotff,&e.)  He  was  the  ssthor 
of  a  work  v«^  ivoftArttif^  which  onasistrd  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  u  often  leforred  to  bj  Ste- 
phanus  of  Bysantium  and  HaipocntioB.  (Con^ 
Athen.  vL  p.  255,  xLp^  503,  xiv.  pi  641.)    [L.&] 

DION  Y 'SIUS  (Aiov^tof),  of  Sufora,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  s. 
pp.  467,  dn  497,  &•  nv.  p^  615,  e.;  SchoL  Htm. 
IL  xL  515.)  He  appean,  fimn  indiostiims  in  ths 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  yooqger  thas 
Archestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  isat 
time  as  Nicostratns,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  sad 
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io  )xKft  lived  till  the  ettaUishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian tapremacy  in  Greeee.  We  have  the  titles 
and  tome  nagments  of  his  *AKomf6tityos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.)«  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Naevins,  SwiJu»p6poi  Ta  long  passage  in 
A  then.  iz.  p.  404,  e.),  'Ofuiyvfiot  ( Athen.  viii.  p.  38 1 , 
c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e.),  Ai/i^t  (SchoL  Horn.  /^  xi.  51 5 ; 
Eastath.  p.  859.  49),  2xitowra  or  2«^«pa  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Serm.  cxxv.  8.) 
Meursins  and  Fabridns  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta^idfiXBu  to  Dionynna.  It  belongs  to  Eupoli& 
(Meineke,  JProff,  Com.  Oraee.  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Glaacus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythas  dedicated  at  Olym* 
pia.  This  fixes  ^e  artistes  time;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tynnt  of  Rhegium  in  B.  & 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  QAytay)  carrying  dhrnpts  (Diet 
o/AnL9,v.)y  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Pausu  v.  26.  §§  S— 6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Oe- 
lon  and  Hiero.    (Paus.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxvi  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (ir^6os),  manner  (^0of), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (Aelian.  F.  H,  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (TimoL  86) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  (PocU  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
b<?tter  than  the  originals,  Pausou  made  them  worM*, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  {ifjuolovs).  It  seeuis 
frum  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  AnUiropogrwpkua, 
like  DxxsTRiu&  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  &ct,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionyuus  waA  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny^s  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  fiUse  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  lays  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  ejccept 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  tilled  the  picture  gal- 
leries (xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (Aioy^rios),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  suigeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  natire  of  Asoab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninUi  century  after  Chnst,  as  he 
U  quoted  by  Photius  (BiUiotk.  §g  185,  211,  pp. 
1*29,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  huw  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  xnown  whether  Iw 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en. 
titled  AucriNuca,  iu  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  fiivour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it.  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net.  ^ 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtub  (Kvpr6s)  in  Kgypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanus  By santiniis  (s.  v.  K^p- 
Tos)  calls  him  iidtniftos  tarp6t.  His  date  is  uncer> 
tain,  but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureiianus 
(Z>9  Morb.  Cfhron.  iL  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  a 
(Meursius,  Dkunywu^  ^c  in  C^ra,  voL  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Milbtus,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (De  Compos,  Medicam, 
$ee,  Loooi^  iv.  7,  vol.  xiL  p.  741;  i>0  AnUd,  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  (De  Compos,  Medioum.  tec, 
LoooB.  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of.OxYMACBUS,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  {De  AppdL  Part  Corp,  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  g. 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quotr 
ed  by  Galen  (f)e  Compos,  Aledtcam.  sec  Gen.  iv. 
13,  voL  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
{L  c)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Mumo- 
nius;  but,  as  Kiihn  observes  (Addiiam.  ad  Elench. 
Afedieor.  Vet,  a  Fabrieio  in  *^  BiUioik,  Graeeur 
ejtkib,  fiiscic.  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  S:t- 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  Dionysius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(H.  N,  xxxiL  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

7.  Cassius  DiONYsiua     [CASsiua,  p.  626. J 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribouius 
Laigus  (Compos.  Medieam,  e.  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  oi 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant.  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  EpUejtt. 
CoiuiL,  ixf  Operoy  vol  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  a,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos,  Medioam,  sec  Locus^  v.  3, 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meth.  Med,  i.  7, 
vol.  X.  p.  53 ;  Juirod.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (6oim> 
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ff  enL  m  Hippocr.  **Aphor,**  ir,  69i  vol  xrii.  pt,  ii. 
p.  751)  AS  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorismi  of 
llippocratei,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  hot  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  bv  Celsus  {De  Med,  vi.  6.  4 ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136;,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  pers<ni  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14^  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon^s  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  AnnaL  Ecdet,  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.O.] 

DIONYSOCLES  rAioyvcroicX^f),  of  TraUet,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a*  pupil  of  ApoUodonis  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  ^A^ovwrinwpos),  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  &r  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  &ther  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  4*2), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Corop.  Schol.  ad  Apotlon,  Rhod,  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (irc^  Ttyrofmv,  SchoL  cut 
Eurq>.  Hippol,  122),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
wap^  rois  Tpaytf9ois  i/ifmfnrifi4ya^  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast.    (Ad  Eurip.  Bhes.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Ludan^s  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato^s  dialogue  **  Euthydemus,^  as  a  brother  of 
Euthyderaus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor,  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troesene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (A rat,  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  **  on  Pronouns.**      [L.  S.] 

DION  YSODO'RUS  (Aiow«r<J«»poi),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  {ff.  N.  ii. 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  ffist,  Astron, 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  in  verh.)  [A.  Ds  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.     [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AioKu(rrf8oToj),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athcn.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  {Ailvwros  or  Aiaivvtros),  the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchus(  Baicxof  )^ 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  auniame  of  Dionysos,  hot 
does  not  occur  tUl  after  the  tune  of  Herodotus.  A^ 
cording  to  the  common  tzadition,  Dionyms  was  the 
•on  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daoffhter  of  Cadmas  of 
Thebes  (Hom.  ffymn.  vL  56 ;  Eurip.  BaceL  init; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3) ;  whereas  others  describe  him  si 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  lo,  Diooe,  or  Ai^e. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74 ;  SchoL  ad  Pimd.  i^A.  iii.  177  ^ 
Plut  deFtmm,  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  further  men- 
tions  a  tradition,  according  to  which  be  was  a  un 
of  Ammon  and  Amaltheia,  and  that  Ammon,  froo, 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  tbc 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  s  l<mely  iihod 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  there  cih 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaeuf, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boj. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Per 
sephone  or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  sod  d 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  iv.  4 ;  Pint.  S^/mpot, 
vii.  5  ;  Philoetr.  ViL  ApoUon.  ii.  9.)  The  ssme 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  trsdi- 
tion  is  Thebes,  whfle  in  others  we  find  Indis, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracanum  in  Samos,  Naxos,  £3ii, 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  birthpbce. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v. 75 ;  Nonnos, 
Dioi^  ix.  6  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  andent  writers 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  wtn  on- 
ginally  several  divinities  which  were  aflenrsrds 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysnsw  Cittn 
{de  Nat  Deor,  iiL  23)  distinguishes  five  Dioajsi, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &c.)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  «^ 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hoa,  jealooi  of 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeui  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  hb  own  vife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitlesa,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  snd 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Senvie 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  nght,  a»<l 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  biitb 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Henihi 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  11.37)  saved  the  child  fmm  tbe 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zens,  ar.d 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  sre 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  u 
wvptytn/is,  pa\po^Pa^i^  fiTiporpatpi^s  and  iffiuffBU^ 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5  ;  Eurip.  Baedu 
295  i  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  310  ;  Ov.  AfrL  iv.  11) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  entrusted  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Perscpbono 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6  ;  Steph.  Byx. «.  r. 
Mcurrai^),  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athanwu 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring  him 
up  as  a  girL  Here  was  now  urged  on  by  her  jea- 
lousy to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas  into  a  state  ot 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  tb« 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  up  iii  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zeus, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (Hygio* 
Fab.   182;  Theon,  ad  AraL  Pkaen,  177;  cooifk 

HVADBS.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (iii.  24.  $  3),  told  a  di^rent 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Csdniafl 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  sou 
liy  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chest.  Mad 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  bnried,  bat  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  npliy  Ino,  who  hi4>pened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Bmsiae  was, 
for  this  reaaon,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysoa, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  aa  much  as  those  about  his  parenti^e  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  982, 1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Died.  iii.  6 9),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronifl,  and  Cleis,  in  Nazos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  hare  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(Diod.iv.52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Z>/ofs^9.  xiiL  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolua,  nursed  him  (Orph./f^mn.  xlviL  4) ;  Macris, 
the  dau^ter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Mermes,and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Khod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
B<Lcche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
iCciog.  vi  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
Wti»  believed  to  have  derived  his  nam(\  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  in&iicy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.   (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  trar 
dition  in  Hyginus  (Poet.  Attr.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  gniteful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asKes  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Kgypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionvsus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  {edptr^i  dfitrtKov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Bacch,  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Paus.  X.  29 ;  Plut  de  Flum.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (DIod.  iii.  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrbanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  fought  against  hiui.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.rv. 
BA^/itu<$,  TiSoSy  ri)f>«ia,  A<i/)€ou,  "Eapcf,' Zcf/9ioi, 
MaAAo<,  TidvZoL,  'iifitu.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  acoompsmied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  wontliip  of  the  gods  ;  he  aUo 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  thrni  laws,  nnd  left 
behind  him  pilhu's  and  monuments  in  the  happy 


hmd  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilised, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Streb.  xi.  p.  505 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5 ;  Diod.  ii. 
38 :  Philpstr.  ViL  ApoUom.  ii  9 ;  Viig.  Am,  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorusfiit  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  WiUi  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amasoni 
from  Ephesns  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  than  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plat.  Quoeaf.  Gr,  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  Uie 
Amnions  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii  70,  &c.)  He  is  OTon  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  {Pint  da  Flum,  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycuj^gus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Hom.  //.  vi. 
135,  &c,  Od.  xxiv.  74 ;  SchoL  ad  Hom.  11.  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgtis,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  tlie  Edones 
thoeupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine, or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  adAen.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycuigus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
hiui  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron.  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thclieh, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  procecdinga,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Biicchic 
women  ;  but  his  owti  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mist5ok  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id,  xxvi;  Eurip.  BaocL  1142; 
Ov.  Met,  iii  714,  &c) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Aigos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Pans,  ii  20.  §  S,  22,  §  I.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cn$tan.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  \  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at.  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  must  and  oars 
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hto  terpenta,  and  himtelf  into  s  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
Teasel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flatM,  lo  that  the 
■ailora,  who  were  loied  with  madneis,  leaped 
into  the  aea,  where  they  wen  metamoiphoaed  into 
dolphins.  (Ap<^od.  iiL  5.  $  3 ;  Horn.  Hymm,  tL 
44  ;  Or.  Met.  iiL  582,  &c.)  In  all  hii  wanderings 
and  tnrds  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
Rceived  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  wondiip :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  grsdnally  established  his 
diTine  nature  thronghont  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympas.  (Apollod.  L  e.)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  firom 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troeaenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Pans,  ii  31 .  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyouian  lake. 
(Pans,  il  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Gr,  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Pans,  viil  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iii.  62  ;  Phnmut.  N.  V.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  deseribed  as 
the  ofispring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  wmnen, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  lore,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ai^ne. 
[Ariadns.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  hare  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  oonsidembly  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  wonhip  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  oigiea  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wino,  whence 
he  is  called  the  "  drunken  god  **  (fAatp6fitvos)y  and 
the  sober  king  Lycuigns  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Hom.  77.  vi.  132, 
Sec,  Od.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  ^e  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander''s  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  for  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appean  in  all  traditions  as  the 
repreaentative  of  aome  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  over6owing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
It  is  therefore  called  **the  fruit  of  Dionysus.** 
(Aioi^oi;  itapm6t ;  Pind.  Fragnu  89,  ed.  B^h.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bao 
rhyl.  ap.  Aiiea,  ii.  p.  40 ;   Pind.  Fragm,  5  ;   Eu- 
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rip.  BoedL  772.)  As  the  god  of  vine,  ke  ia  alia 
both  an  inapired  and  an  in^nriag  god,  thai  is,  a 
god  who  haa  the  power  of  revealiitf  thie  fiitare  la 
man  by  ondeab  Thna,  it  ia  aid,  uai  lie  had  as 
neat  a  share  m  the  Delphic  oncie  as  Apofla 
(Eurip.  BaoA,  800),  and  he  himaelf  had  an  ende 
in  Thrace.  (Pana.  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  aa  pfo- 
phetic  power  la  alwaya  combined  with  the  hesJiag 
art,  Dionjrsos  is,  like  ApoOo,  called  laxpAa;,  «r  ih*- 
en^f  (Euatath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phocia,  he  caned 
by  revealing  the  lemediea  to  the  aulfeieis  ia 
dreama.  (Pana.  x.  33. 1 5.)  Hence  he  ia 
aa  a  Scds  tm^p  against  rapng  diaeaaeo.  (Soph. 
Oed,  7Vr.  210 ;  Lyooph.  206.)  The  notioB  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  ma 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  psolecter 
of  trees  in  general,  which  ia  alluded  to  in  varieaa 
epitheta  and  aamamea  given  him  by  the  poeta  sf 
antiqui^  (Pana.  i.  31 .  § 2,  vii.  21 .  §  2),  and  iw  thaa 
comes  into  doae  connexion  with  Demeter.  {Y 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Idkm,  vit  8 ;  TheocrH 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fati.  iiL  736 ;  Pint. 
Gr,  36.)  Thia  character  ia  atill  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  hia  being  the  pmnoter  of  civiin- 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Ear^ 
Baeek.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  ir.  4.)  Aa 
tiie  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithyssahia 
chornaea  at  the  feativala  of  Dionyraa,  he  was  alaa 
regarded  aa  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  aa  tbe  piutet 
tor  of  theatrea.  In  later  times,  he  was  ^ 
alao  aa  a  ^^bs  x^^^*^  whidi  may  have 
from  his  resembhuice  to  Demeter,  or  have  beca  tbe 
result  of  an  amalgnmation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  andent  Oreeka. 
(Pans.  viii.  37.  §  3 ;  Arnobi  adio,  GemL  t.  I9l) 
The  orgiastic  wonhip  of  Dion3rsns  seems  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have 
thence  qnead  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Pamaaaua,  to  Thebea,  Naxoo,  and  throughout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  aome  writcn 
derived  It  from  Egypt  '(Paua.  L  2.  §  4  ;  IMod. 
i.  97.)  Reapecting  hia  fntivala  and  the  naode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  oae  DkL 
of  Ant.  a.  ev.  Ayptdrta^  'A>f6§CT^Ipm^  'AAms, 
Aitipa,  and  Dionytia, 

In  the  earliest  tunes  the  Graces,  or  Charitps, 
were  the  omnpanions  of  Dionysus  (Kad.  OL  xiiL 
20 ;  PIttt.  QuaetL  Gr,  36 ;  ApoUon.  Rbod.  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  had  aa 
altar  in  common.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd,  OL  r,\0; 
Pans.  7.  14  in  fin.)  This  cuounstance  ia  of  grea 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  tne  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
wonhip,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  aeeompaaied 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Baodhantie 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thj'iadea,  Minnl' 
lonea,  Clodonea,  Baaaarae  or  Baaearidea,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  worfca  of  art  aa  lagiiif 
with  madneas  or  enthusiasm,  in  vdiement  moCiom, 
their  heads  thrown  backwwrds,  with  dial^veiled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsas-atsfiii 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  beaded  with  pine-oooes), 
ejmbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pana,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (StrsK 
X.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c.  ;  CatalL  64.  258 ; 
Athen  i.  p.  33  ;  Pans.  i.  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dionyans  were  very 
numerous  in  the  ancient  wotld.    Among  the  sa- 
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criiicet  which  were  offiend  to  him  in  the  earliest 
timet,  human  Mcrifices  are  also  mentioned.   (Pani. 
Yii.  21.  §  I  ;  Porphyr.  ds  Ahdm.  ii  55.)    Sahac- 
quentljT,  however,  this  barbaroua  custom  was  lof- 
tened  down  into  a  symbolic  sconxging,  or  animals 
were  substitnted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Pans.  Tiii. 
23.  $  1,  ix.  8.'$  1.)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacriiioed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.     (Viig.  Cfeorg. 
ii.  S80, 395  ;  O^.FatL  L  S57.)    Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass ;  hat  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pans.  TiiL  39.  $  4 ;  Theocrit   zzvi.  4 ; 
Plut.  Sympo$.  ilL  5;  Enstath.  ad  Horn,  p.  87 ;  Viig. 
Eeloff.  T.  30  ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Aabr,  il  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imag.  iL  17  ;  ViL  ApoUom.  iii.  40.)    The  earUest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phaUus  (Pans.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1964.)      In 
later  works  of  4urt  he  appean  in  four  dtiflferent 
forms :  1.  As  an  in£uit  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurtes,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  aatyn 
and  Bacchae.    2.  As  a  nuinly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.     He  there 
appean  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monareh  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  {$a4radpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.     3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  fonn  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  ex|nession  of 
the  countenance  is  lansuid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.     He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.     The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  LudovisL     4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.     This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but   never    in  statues. 
( Welcker,  ZeiUMfU  p.  500,  &c  ;   Hirt  MylhoL 
BUderb,  i.  p.  76,  &&)  [L.  &] 

OIOPEITHES  (AuwMiBfis).  1.  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locnan  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  firom 
the  Oiopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
Toluntary  breach  of  his  own  enactment  ( Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Vetp,  380,  Av,  988 ;  SchoL  adU,oc; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Suid.  •.  vo.  TofryA^^  Ater^Uhfit^  Eiriri^ 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlen  or  icKiipcSxoi.  (Dem.  ele  Chei-n. 
p.  91,  Phi/ipp,  iii.  p.  114  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  deHatonn. 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Gaidia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This   proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thnoe,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.     Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king^s  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  genends  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.   He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.     After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Bysantium  (b.  c.  340 ), 
Diopeithes  i^jain  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ombas* 
sador,  named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seised  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Aig.  ad  IMm. 
de  Chen. ;  Dem.  d*  Ckert.  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Atk  pp.  159,  160,  161.)     The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  fiivour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artazerzes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.     ( ArisU  Rkel,  ii.  8.  $  1 1 ; 
comp.  Phil  Ep.  ad  .4th. 'p.  160  \  Dem.  PkUipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  PhU.  p.  153 ;  Pseudo-Dem.  PhUipp, 
iv.  p.  140 ;   Diod.  xvL  75  ;   Arr.  Anab.  ii.   14  ; 
Pans.  L  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aioipdyris).  1.  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Orocchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus,  and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fiillen  a  victim  to  the  oligarehical 
faction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic.  BruL  27; 
Strab.  ziii.  p.  617 ;  Pint.  T.  Graceh.  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
cun  in  Porphyry^s  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc.  p.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DIO'PHANES  (AuMfNtnit)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  &  a,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr;  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1.  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Rusi.  L  1. 10  ;  Plin.  H.  M  Index  to 
lib.  viiL)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Suid.  $.  V,  Tl»\iaty.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writera,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DICPHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  d 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Branch,  AnaL  il  259 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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riuR  Gracchas,  nor  with  the  Diophanet  whom  Varro 
mentiont.    (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPH  ANTUS  (AA^^Munros).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  echooL  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresius,  whom  he  sor- 
vived,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  o.  368.  (Eunapius,  DiopkamL  p.  r27«  &c., 
Proaerti.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  e.  Jjepl,  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suid.  s.  o.  MfAniiMnros.)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
{de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (zvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  b.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentios 
( ,\fytkol.  i.  1 )  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  gi^ographer, 
DiophantoB,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
em  countries  (Phot  BiU.  Cod,  260,  p.  454,  h.\ 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  V.  "Atftot),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
TToXnutd  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  v,  AiSvcrufot),  cannot  be 
dedded. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.    (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philoiopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(  Tlwrap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.J 

DIOPHANTUS  {£Li6ipairrot\  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  { Antiatticista,  p.  1 15, 
21  :    0cp«iy  r6v  clyoir  iwl  rod  yyf(^*iv.   ^tS^tayros 

MfTOlKltoflSv^.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (^t6<paunot),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Oreek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  wliose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  hved  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abulpharagius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  A.  D.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusar 
lem,  in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  hun,  as  &r  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  firom  an 
Indian  soiurce.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  C4*ntury.  (See  the  Pctmy  Ci/cUtpaediay  art 
Vign  (I'anita,) 
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It  is  singuhir  that,  though  his  date  is  uncertA  i 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  some  ru- 
son  to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33,  aad 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  bora  of  this  marria^. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  his 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  livod  to  84.  Bachet, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verse,  in  an 
unpublished  Oraek  anthology,  like  some  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  vene«  sud 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  on- 
known  quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Dispbantiu 
lived,  and  toe  simple  equation  of  oonditioii  to  whicb 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  inf<sv.s- 
tion.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  cuoe  U 
light  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  wa&  said  that  there  wen 
thirteen  books  of  the  ^  Arithmetica :  *  bat  oo  mora 
than  six  have  ever  been  produeed  with  that  titi« ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,''  De  Mnltangd:* 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  nombers.  These  houk* 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  1^  Uh* 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  tome  use  of  cym- 
bols  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demoosta- 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  wocds  at  lengtli. 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  ns  of  Eodid,  there  i« 
no  questk>n  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  not  s 
treatise  on  a^febra^  but  an  algebraical  treatise  ad 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  so2ti- 
tion  of  equations  of  more  than  one  variaUe  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  «4 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  works  on  that  peco' 
cnliar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  whidi  is  ailed 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Gaots  and 
L^gendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  oentnry  sgo.  lo 
be  full  of  Diopkantme  analytia.  As  there  are  insDr 
classical  students  who  will  not  sec  a  copy  of  Dii>- 
phantus  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  Co  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  w'riter  in  nmdetn 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phiaw  i 
from  the  originaL 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  snm  of  tr« 
numbers  ('20)  and  their  product  (96),  reqvired  :*« 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  $arn 
should  be  greater  than  the  product  Let  the  ^'Ikf^ 
enoe  of  the  numbers  be  *2f  (nol  f^)  ;  then  the  nis 
being  20  (k")  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  gmter 
number  will  be  f+lO  {rerijfim  oiw  6  ptMi^mr  ni 
cV<)f  KoX  fiS  I)  and  the  less  will  be  10 ^t  {f»i  I 
\*i^i  50V  Ms,  which  .he  would  often  write  fti  1 
^  r^f  d).  But  the  product  »  96  {^")  whicfa  is  sj^ 
100— t^  (p*  Xf(^i  ^wdfiitm  fuat^  or  p  ^  Ka). 
Hence  tzz2  {yiverm  6  tisfwff)  ftc 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  haidly  Iv 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  ti> 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  th<sne 
was  algebraical  reas(ming.  But  if  he  had  coonilied 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  Cardan, 
Tartaglia,Stevinus  and  the  other  European  algebm- 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  ranct 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exesr 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  pieeedrd 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  decfineB  ht 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m+ 1 )  th ; 
and  /uo  is  an  abbreviation  of  uoWlr  or  i»aMc$,  s« 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  oqgias) 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  leeeived  a  hint  fron 
India,  the  only  counUy  we  know  of  which  eooU 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficalty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length :  the  verf  great  lini- 
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larity  of  the  Diophaiitme  and  Hindu  algebra  (as 
far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid^s  form  of  de- 
moustration.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tions, and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Gr.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximns  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  16*21,  folio.  Format  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Gr.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat^s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(AmJ4wwo5 
or  Ato<>ayTT}i),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  Medicum.  see.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  ziii.  p. 
281),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol.  xii.  p. 845 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [\V.A.G.] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
ynth  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
Siuue  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  12,  ed.  Muller; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AioaKoplifis).  1.  A  By«ui- 
tine  grainmariiui,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Lea  (Suid.  «.  v.  lfiK6\aos;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.    (Diog.  Liiert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe* 
naeus  (L  p.  11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (s.  v.  *0/ui}pos)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  irap*  'Ofii^fttp  vSfAot,  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  trtpl  tow  twi*  i^pdtav  Koff  "Ofxripov 
$iOv,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (i.  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1270.) 
The  dvofiyrifjiovtvfiara,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  507),  nuiy 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Alhen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Li^.  11,  Affes,  35), 
and  of  another  irepl  vofilfiuv  (Schol.  ad  Aridoph, 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot.  i,v.  amndkn;  Eudoc 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  lacerates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Diosoorides 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  fiither  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das (s.  V.  Zi^wv), 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  \De  Die  NaL  17;  comp. 
Varro,  de  L,  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.  j 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AioiTJvopiSiiOi  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  AnaL  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  Aioo'icopiSov  NueoiroAiTov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garltrnd  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscuridks.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  {AuHrKovpliits  or  AtocKopt- 
9'n5\  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pkdacius  or  Pboanius  (UMkios  orUtSdifios) 
D108CORIDS8,  the  autlior  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.     It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anaxarbsi,  in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.    It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.     The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however, been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.     He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  ncpi*TA77f  ^larptx^n 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  stimdard 
production.      The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation.    His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  ott 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.     The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterised  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)    appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatio 
sect     The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modem  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration  of  his  Materia  Medica.     Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fi^llen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phrastna,  but  this  aeema  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  di£ferent,  the  one  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioncorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  hi&  errors  or  stipply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  bis  work  «hich  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  be:*n  very  much 
'  illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radclifife  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  **  Floia  Graeca.**  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
ttie  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  pbuts 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
DioKorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
bis  ^  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine^ 
(fjond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Kng- 
Innd  is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himselt 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  senerelly  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  n^  AifAirnjptwi'  ^ap/<uUwy,  De  Venenis; 
TlffA  'Io/3tfX»y,  De  Venaiatit  AtnmalAiu ;  TltpH  Ed- 
wopitrraty  'AirAfir  re  fcai  "XvvB^rmif  ^opftdKuv,  De 
fiteile  Parabilibui  tarn  Simplidbw  qnam  CdmpoaUi 
Medioamentu ;  and  a  few  smaller  worics,  which  are 
considered  prions.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1 478,  fol.  CoUe,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venet.  1499,  foL,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1 830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols. 
of  Ktthn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios 
coridet  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Clerc, 
ffisL  de  la  Mid,;  Haller,  BUdio^.  Botan.;  Sprengel, 
HUL  de  la  Mid,;  Fabric  BibliotL  Graeea;  Bo- 
•tock*fe  History  ^  Medicme;  Choulant,  Handbudk 
der  BUcherhmde/iir  die  AieHere  Median, 

2.  DioaooRiDM  Phacas  {*aKas)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  folio wov  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
€f/os8,  fl^ppoer,  prooem.  vol.  ziz.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  (a  «.  Aioo-ic.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  A  nazarba^  be  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  b.  c.  41 — 30,  and 
was  sumaroed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  &ce.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ( Glosf.  ilippocr, 
s.  c.  *\v^iK6vf  vol  jcix.  p.  105),  and  Paulu6  Aegi- 
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neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  aic  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  Lc;  Erotian.  GUm.  Hippoer.  p.  8.) 

3.  DiosooRioas,  a  Gnunmarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  te 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  UteEakoie.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  eenturj  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  o. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  ctteened. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  ehisaging 
the  old  readings  and  modernising  the  language. 
He  was  a  rektion  of  Artemidoms  Capito,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Oommad,  m  Hippoer.  *^DeNaL 
ffomJ**  i.  1 ;  iL  1 ,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21, 1 10 ;  (hmmemL  w 
Hifpocr.  <*  De  Humor, "^  i.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Cbmrnent  m  Hmpoer.  **E^em.  VfJ**  i  prooem.  voL 
xvii.  part  i  p.  795 ;  GUm,  Hippoer,  in  v.  dwefiftds- 
ffero,  vol  xix.  p.  83.)  [W.  A.  O.J 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (AuNTx^f)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  Uie 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  t.o.)  [PS.) 

DIO'SCORUS  (Au^iropof).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  bom  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  His  fiuher^  name  was 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  TnIL  He 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  n.  198);  one  of  his  brotben  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianns  ;  another  was 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Antheroius ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  bcvthexa, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.     (Hisl,  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos,  Afedioam.  sse. 
Locoe,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiu.  p.  204. )        [  W.  A.  G.  J 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetarian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Constita- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Haee  quae  neeseaario^  %  I, 
Const  Summa  Rtip.  i  2.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIOSCU'RI  (AKKTirovpot),  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes.  Castor  and  PoDox, 
or  Polydeuces.  The  singuhtf  form  Ai^o'icoiifos,  or 
Ai6o'Kopos^  occun  only  in  the  writings  <tf  gram- 
marians,  and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Ciutorr* 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  JVl  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  Georg.  iii.  89  ;  Herat.  Carm.  iii.  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od,  xi.  298,  &c.) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareua,  king  sf 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothen  of  Hdom. 
(Hom.  //.  iii.  426.)  Hence  thev  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  7Jmdari(2ae.  (Ov.  PaaL  v.  70*1. 
Met,  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  fionous  for  bis  ski% 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  fcr 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disa^Kared  froa 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Tror. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  th^ 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
hononn  like  those  of  the  gods.  According  t» 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zens  and 
Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymm.  zSL  5  ; 
Theocrit  xxii. ;  Schol.  ad  Fittd,  Nem,  x.  150 ; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  Faft.  155  ;  Taete. 
ad  Lyeoj^i.  511;  Serv.  ad  Aetu  iiL  328),  or  with- 
out their  sibter,  and  either  out  of  an  egg  or  in  tW 
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DSKUTa]  way,  bat  in  luch  a  manner  that  Pollax 
was  the  first  bom.  (Txetx.  ad  LjfcupU.  88,  511.) 
According  to  othera  acain,  Polydeucea  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zens,  and  Castor  wai  the 
■on  of  Tyndareui.  Hence,  Polydeucea  wae  im- 
mortal, wnile  Caator  waa  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  erery  other  mortal  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  Schol. ;  Theocrit.  xxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Amyclae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of 
PephnoB,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit  xxii.  122  ; 
Viig.  Otorg.  iii.  89  ;  Serr.  atl  Am.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  ziii.  4  \  Paus.  ii.  1.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  &bulons  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events:  I.  Their  expedition  againai 
Athene,  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynoeus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethni.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  fiK>m  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revmled  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod. 
ix.  7B),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  L  c.)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plat.  Thea,  31,  &c  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  paH  in  the  earpediiion  of 
the  Argtynauti^  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
tlie  Calvdonian  hunt  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1 49  ; 
Pans.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fktb,  173.)  Daring 
the  voyage  of  the  Aigonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut.  de  Plac.  Philos.  iL  18  ;  Se- 
nec  Quuesi,  Nat,  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuoes  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautie  Expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscorias.  (Hygin.  F€U>, 
175  ;  P.  Meki,  L  19 ;  comp.  Sttab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xlii  3 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  vi.  5.)  3.  Tkeir  bat- 
tie  udlh  the  aona  of  ApharenM.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beaaty  of  the  daaghters  of  Leu- 
cippua,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  ofi^  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  80  ;  Ov.  Fast,  v.  700  ;  SchoL  ad 
Find,  Nem,  x.  112.)  Polydeuoes  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  fiither  of  Mnesileus,  Mnesmous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hiiaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothua.  (Tzeta.  ad  Lyeajph,. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  J«ynceos,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  socoeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  rscttive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  hi»  bro- 
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therms  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem,  x.  60 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  ^  2 ;  Lycoph.  U  c)  The  Dio»- 
cttri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Caator,  the  mortal,  fieli  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  bat  Pollux  slew  Lynceua,  and  Zeos  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
U,  ee.;  Taeta.  cut  Lyeoph,  1514 ;  Theocrit  xxii. ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  80,  Poet,  Adr.  ii  22.)  Polydeucea 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  hia  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and  to 
live,  idtemately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  aA)odes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fuh. 
251.)  Accordiitt  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  ue  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Oemiui, 
(Hygin.  FoeL  Attr,  L  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Emr^,  Ortet, 
465.1 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Paus.  iii.  13.  g,l.)  Mttller  {Dor,  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  via.  Uie  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, via.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
■n  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
X.  33.  $  3«  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  J^col  (rarr^pc;,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dycucc; 
or  avQicfs.  (Plot.  Thee,  33 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,  V,  H,  L  30,  iv.  6 ;  Aristoph.  Lyeietr,  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viiL  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin.Poe^ils^r./.c  ;  Eurip.//e^.l511 ;  Horn. 
ffytttn,  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  Herat  Carm,  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iiL  16.  §  3; 
Bockb,  Ejrpiieat,  ad  Find,  p.  1 35.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  vi>{  ityeMs  and  /inr^a/uif  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidento  of  the  public  games  (Pind.  O^iii.  38,  Nem, 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dauoe,  and  warlike  music,  and  poeta  and  bards 
were  fiivoured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL  86  ;  VaL 
Maxim.  L  8.  $  7. )  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  costomary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanieU 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  {fiAKwa,  j 
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Did.  o/Ant,$.  v,\  and  afterwirda,  when  one  Idng 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
thoM  syiobols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchnd  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dio»- 
curi  near  Therapne  (Pind.  Nem.  x,  56  ;  Pans,  iil 
20.  §  1),  at  Sparta  (Paus  iil  13.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iiL  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (Plut  Quaed,  Gr,  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  DicL  of 
Ant  t.  rr.  *Ay^*rcta,  ^locKo^fftet,  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
hontt*men  with  egg  shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  8,  V.  19.  §  1 ;  CatuU.  37. 2  ;  Val.  Fhioc 
▼.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castom 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postumius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  R^llus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Liv.  ii.  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict.  JReg.  l/rb.  xi.)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  b.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  y^ir,  on  the 
1 5th  of  July,  in  a  niagniiicent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  oliye  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacri6ce  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  /.  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
mustr.  32.)  [L.  &] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCCRIDES  (Ammt- 
uovf^fis).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artistes  name, 

AIOSKOTPIAH2  SAMI02  EHOIHSE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  moat 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelraann.  {Getchiehle  d,  Kutut^  bk. 
vii.  c.  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii.  c.  1.  §§  9-11,  Nachrickt.  v, 
d.  neueai^  Herctd.  Entdeek  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
out  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society *s  **  Pompeii,^  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mu3  Borixm.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4 ; 
Suet.  Od.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer*s  note  on  Winckel- 
mann,  Geschiehte  d.  KunsL  bk.  xi.  c  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Atorf/m),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Phito,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.201,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  in 
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fiwt  form  the  nadeus  of  that  dikbgoe.  Some  en- 
tics  believe,  that  the  whole  stocy  of  Diotiau  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  PlatoX  while  others  are  inclined  ta 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  finrndation,  and  ts 
ngBid  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Gredc 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zevs, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philoMpiier 
who  resided  lor  some  time  at  Athens.  {Lncian, 
Bumtck,  7,  Imag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  DiaaerL  8; 
comp.  Hermann,  Gtaeh.  v.  SytUsm.  d.  Plat,  PkUm. 
L  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Ltben  «.  Sckriftem  Piatoa, 
p.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOTI'MUS(Ac<;Tiftor).  1.  Agrammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Oargara  in  the  Troad — a  hard  lot,  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contempomy 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  oommon-plaee 
book  {murroBavd  dyayyawr^iara)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  («.r.  naaaapyMcu).  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  bdow. 
(Anthol.  i.  p.  253 ;  Jacobs,  ad  loc;  Macrob.  SaL 
v.  20;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  T^ipyapai  Fabric  BAL 
Graec  yoL  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p^  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  which  be  Kved  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Aristiis 
of  Sahunis,  by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'HpwcXcui, 
in  hexameter  Terse,  on  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suidas  {$.  r. 
EiipvSaror),  and  by  Michael  Apoetoliua,  the  Br- 
santine,  in  his  collection  of  proverbs.  (Jacobs,  Am- 
tkoL  vol  xiii.  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  pi  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddles 
(7p<i^(),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interiocaton 
in  the  IkipnoaofkuiaB  of  Athenaens  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  d  ircSpos  -^luop^  and  lived  therefore  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  foifped 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it  ( Diqg.  Laert.  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  adloe.)  According  to  Athenaens,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  paa- 
lage  where  At^ifMt  apparently  should  be  aab- 
stituted  for  dc^iftor,  he  was  convicted  of  tbe 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicoreflui,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  21),  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (ctvcars^)  to 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  tbe  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  {wut^iKua.  rm 
which  looks  like  a  departare  from  strict 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  {Etk,  Ni 
L  7  8.)  TEb  £.1 

Dl6TI'MUS(Attlriftot).  Under  this  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthaiofy 
(Brunck,  AnaL  L  250  ;  Jacobs,  i  183X  whkh 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  prodnctiona  oi  diSeteat 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled 
Vlt\ii<rlou^  and  the  eighth  Aurrlfutv  'A&ipmlov 
Atoircftfour.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orativ,  XHotiimu,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  s.«.*AyTtrarpof ;  Pseudo-Plot  FiL  X0ru4 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epignuna  baloag  t» 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  oogbt  to  be 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  rdGers  thcs 
to    the    grammarian  Diotimus,  of  AdimnyttivBi 
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The  epigmmii  under  tlie  name  of  Diotimns  were  in- 
daded  in  the  Cfarland  of  Meleager.  (Jncobt,  ziii. 
888.)  [P.S.J 

DIOTI'MUS  {Ai6Tif»as)y  a  phjeician  of  Thebes, 
whoee  absurd  and  saperstitioas  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  {ff»  M  xzviii.  23),  and  who  must,  there* 
fore,  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (AioraryipTiM)^  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  vcpl  offi&rjjros^  of 
which  three  frajpnents  are  presenred  in  Stobaeus 
(tit  T.  69,  zliii.  95,  130),  and  another  vcpt  fieurt- 
Ac/af,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61, 62).  [L.S.1 

DIO'TREPHl'S  {AurTp44»is,  Thucyd,  viii.  64)', 
was  sent,  b.c.4  1 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos*  to  take  cha^Ere  of 
the  snbject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiirace, 
and  took  the  iarst  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrepheit  (Thuc.  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Dintrephes  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  MvcalessusL    [Diithispmbs.]  [A.  H.C.J 

DIO'TREPHES  (AioTp/<^$),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  {trwpKrriif  IvSo(os),  bom  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupil.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  659.)  [E.  E.] 

1)10X1  PPE,  (Aiw^trmi,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Pra^,,  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

1)1  OX  I PP US  {Aiu^iinms\  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  «.  r.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  («.  v. 
Ktapvtccuos)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  A»nrnropi/otf(NrK($t,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e. ),  *l(rroptoyp^ipos  (Ath.  L  e.),  which 
V'osaius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Greek  historians  {ele  Hist.  Graea  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  VVestermann),  AittJ8u(a^6fittfoi^  of  ^hich 
nothing  remains,  and  *iK<iptyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  £rom  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  v.  KMpwtuos), 
the  €hriaut^s.  (Meineke,  Frap.  Com.  Graee,  i 
p.  485,  iT.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXI PPUS,  physician.     [Dixippuaj 

Dl'PHILUS  (Ai4>iAoi),  commanded  the  thirty- 
tltree  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  pouible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracnsans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erinens  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  Uiough  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy^s  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio^s  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat 
(Thuc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  H.  CJ 

DrPHILUS  (Ai<pt\os).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  Oijo'irfr,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
cholianibics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp,  x.  83;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  NuL  96,)  From  the  latter  pasisage  it  ap- 
pears Uiat  he  lived  Ijefore  Eu polls  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  JIis4,  Crii.  C<*m.  Oraec,  pp.  448,  449 ; 
Vossius,  de  /list.  Grace,  p.  434,  ed.  Westennann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  oomk  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporery  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  de  Com,  pp.  xxx.  zxxi.)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtesan  Gnathaena,  and  seems 
somedmes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  pp^  579,  f., 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  ^  c)>  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii  p^  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
XL  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.   {Hidt.  Crii.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  "Ayvoia  (Ath. 
ix.  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  7U0,  d.),  which  was  also  as* 
cribed  to  Calliadbs  :  'AUtKtpoi  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  X.  72 ;  Stob.  Ftor.  cviii.  9) :  'AAeiir- 
Tpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  "^Afuurrpa  (Suid. s.t>.  *ABfi»adas)  :  Aipjiai-' 
Ttixns,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachus  nnder  the  title  of  E^uoOxot  or  "Zrpa- 
Tiflirrjj  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e.;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Afilet  Glorittsus  of  Plantus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus : 
*Avdyvpos  (Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.  i'.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
*Ayaa9^6fi(vot  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  c;  Autiatt  p^  84. 
25) :  "AirKriffTos  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e. ) :  'Axotitrny, 
(Hiirpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt  p.  101.  10):  *Airu. 
\arov<F€Lf  also  ascriljed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poll.  X.  1 2) :  BoKatfuov  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d. ;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32).  Bouirtoi  (Ath.  x.  p.  4 17,  e.):  Tafws 
(Ath.  vi  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert 
iL  120,  Aul>tXov  should  be  substituted  for  Xon^iXou; 
see  Menagius,  ad  toe  and  Meineke,  Hitt.  Crit.  ]tp. 
425,  426) :  AayatBts  (Erot  gloss.  Harpoc  p.  1 16) : 
Aic^juxfyrdvovca  (Ath.  iiL  p.  1 1 1,  e.)  :  'EyKoKoGvrts 
(Antiatt  p.  1 1 0.  18) :  'EKdrii  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a. ; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453)  : 
*EAfyf)^opovKrff;  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.)  ;  'EWtfiopi- 
^oyutvoi  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  ''E/uiropos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227i  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f. ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc.  ap.  Bekker,  Auecd.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  'EvayifoKTM  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
EvoTfiffpuara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  960 ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  t.  v.  ^k6s)  :  'EiriSucaJVJ/tfci'oy  (Poll. 
X.  137)  :  *EiriTpoiry|,  or  more  correctly  'Eirirpoireuf 
(Antiatt.  p.  69)  :  *£irticA.^^f  (Poll.  x.  99)  :  7m- 
ypd(pos  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f ,  vii.  p.  291,  f.;  Stob. 
Ftor.  cv.  5)  :  'HpoKAifs  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  'Hfws 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  Oifcraup^i  (Stob.  Ftor.  xii. 
12)  :  e»7<rf<rj  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
KiOapwMs  (Poll.  X.  38, 62) :  KAtjpov/ifi'oi,  of  which 
the  Casifta  of  Plautus  is  a  transbtion  {Prolog.  31  )* 
Ari/iiviat  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307^  f.f  oomp.  iv.  p.  168,  b.): 
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Miw4tuP0f  (PolL  z.  18):  Mrq^iirioy  (Ath.  iii. 
fk  124,  d.) :  naiSff^KHrrai  (AUl  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
noAAomf  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Uafifferas 
(Atk  Ti.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  f.,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
IIcAuiSfft  (Ath.  It.  p.  156,  t) :  Ilti^fMidoTqt,  probk- 
blv  for  Ti9paai<m\s  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  484,  e.) :  TtKofOo- 
^Jpot  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4 ;  and  perhaps  Euttath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1479.  46):  TloKvwpdiyfimif  (Ath.  vL 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  s.  v.  ^ayfkuot) :  Tbippa  (Ammon. 
Di^,  Verh.  p.  61)  :  2Ainp»  (Ath.  xi.  p.  487,  &, 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  Zut^kiK6s  (PolL  ix.  81^  which, 
itoweTer,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  Sxc- 
8/a  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Oai»- 
ford) :  SvMnrotfnfa-icoKrfff,  which  was  translated 
by  Pkattis  under  the  title  of  Oommorie$ites^  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Addphi,  (Te- 
reut.  ProL  AddpL  10 ;  see  Meineke,  Menand,  et 
Fkilem.  Rdiq.  p.  1):  iMpo^tpoi  (Harpo«.  p.  55.  8): 
Iwvpls^  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
Yi.  p.  247,  a.  c.,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  «.  ei.  ^tfiot ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  TcX«Har  (Ath.  xit.  p.  640,  d.): 
*piap  (Stob.  Flor,  cxtl  32) :  «(Ai(3cA^s  or  ♦lAd- 
ScX^oi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110. 17)  :  X^wcrox^f 
( Phot  I.  V,  dirota).  There  are  otner  fingments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  pkces. 
The  Rudens  of  Plantus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Prol,  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Pray,  Com.  Graec, 
L  pp.  445—457,  ir,  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  gnunmarian,  of  Laodioeia,  wrote  upon  the 
Tkeriaea  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Atk.  vii.  c.  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the^ime 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  ofiended  by  ap{dy- 
ing  to  Pompey,  at  the  ApoUinarian  games  (&c.  59), 
the  words  "  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,**  and 
other  allusions,  which  ther  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic.  ad  AU»  ii  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  Ti.  2.  §9.)  fP.  &] 

DI'PHILUS,  pbilosophen.  1.  Of  Bosporas, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diqg.  Laert.  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetiua.  (Ibid.  ▼.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  sumamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Ludan, 
Comriv.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (VitruT.  m  Piaef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  {BpiM,  adQ.F.vL  1, 1,  iiL  9.)     [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS  (A(^iAof).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnns,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysimachtts,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b  c.  (Athen.iLp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Ilfpl  rHv  npo<r^€pofi4vmif 
Tois  Koffovat  mil  tms  'Tyialvown^  '*  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health**  ( Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserred  by  him.  (il  pp.  51, 54,55,56,ftc) 

2.  A  natire  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (yii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander*s  Tkeriaoa,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be* 
fore  and  the  third  century  after  Christ.    [ W.  A.  6.] 

Dl'PHRIDAS  (Ai^pfSaf),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  b.  c.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 
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tha  states  that  were  friendly  to  Spaitii,  and  proae- 
cnte  the  war  with  Stmthaa.  With  mamien  t» 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  kad 
mwe  steadiness  and  eneigy  of  ebaacter.  Ha 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affidn  of  Laeedaemoii, 
and,  having  captured  Tignaea,  the  son-in-law  of 
Strathas,  together  with  hia  wife,  ha  obtained  a 
laige  ransom  for  Uieir  release,  and  was  thus  ^>naM^ 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mereenaries^  (Xea. 
HelL  iv.  8.  §§  21,  22.)  Diphridaa,  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Affo.  1 7)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesikns,  then  at  Narthncinm 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  once 
into  Boeotia,  a  a  394.  (Comp.  Xen.  Heil.  iv.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridaa,  as  it  aeema,  sboold  be 
substituted  for  Diphihs  in  Died.  xiv.  97.    [E.  E.] 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Afvwvos  aU 
'XKuk\is\  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  to 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Dasdald&J 
Pausanias  says  that  they  were  diiciplea  of  Daeda- 
lus, and,  according  to  some,  his  aona.  (ii.  15.  §  J, 
iii  17.  §  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  dosbt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  bom  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  emmrei,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50ui  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  580 :  the  aoeessiott  of  Cyma  was  in 
B.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Saqron* 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  diief  seat  of  Grecian 
art  There  they  were  employed  on  some  statnea 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statnea  were  ^»"*f*«*i', 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some  wroqg,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetoliaas.  The  Sicyoniana  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  femine  and  dieoghc, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  omcle. 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenoa  and  ScyUia 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  fismunk 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo^  Artemis,  Hera- 
des,  and  Athena  (Plin.  JL  N,  xxxvi  4.|  1 X  whence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seisure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  AMTCu^Bva^ 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambnida,  Aigos,  and  Geonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§  2.)  He 
also  eays  ($$  1,  2),  that  these  artitts  woe  the  first 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculptniing  in  marUe,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paroa.  ftasn- 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statue  of  Athena, 
at  Cleonae  {L  e.),  and  at  Aigoa  a  group  rqpfeseni- 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wivea,  Ebeim 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  aons,  Anaxia  and  Mnaai- 
noUs.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  escoept  some  few 
parts  of  the  horses,  whidi  were  of  ivofy.  (Pkoa. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clonent  of  AJexandxia  OMotioBa 
these  statues  of  the  Dioaenri,  and  also  statnea  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Aitonia  of  Mnnydia,  at 
Sicyon.  {Prairqx  p.  42.  15 ;  camp.  Plin.  L  cl) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Seylfis  were  Tee- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Leardius  of  Rhigiam,  Dory- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontaa,  and  Theo- 
cles,  who  were  all  four  Laeedaemoniana.  fPlaaa.  iL 
32.  §  4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  V.  17.  §  1,  vL  19.  f  9.)  [P.  S] 

DIRGE  {Alpicny,  a  daughter  of  Helioa  and  wife 
of  Lyeus.  Reelecting  her  story,  see  AxnnoM,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  DionyBnB,  m 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  wdl  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  PaL  7.)  A  small  river 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  nam^  from  hc& 
(Pans.  ix.  25.  $  3.)  [U  a] 
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DTS,  contiacted  from  Dives,  a  name  somedmet 
given  to  Plato,  and  hence  atao  to  the  lower  worid. 
(Cic  dt  Nat,  Deor.  iL  26;  Virg.  Aen,  vi  127 ; 
eompi  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  phjmcian,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  oentuij  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introdoced  by  Maerobius  in  his  SaiwrmUia 
(▼ii  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DITALCO.    [VnuATHoa.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  pmetor  in  b.  a 
189,  and  obtained  the  soathem  part  of  Spain  for 
bis  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sop- 
rounded  by  Ligniians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Maasilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  dtLj  after.  (Liv.  zxxviL  47,  50,  67.)  [L.  a] 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
pnetor  in  &  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
Temors.  Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accuaed  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it.  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
frtmi  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
finr  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  CaiAleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  firom  such  mai^ 
riages  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  when  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  tiiev  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  eolonia  libertinorum,  (Liv. 
zHi.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  b.  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  b.  c.  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courngeous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  {B.  G.  i. 
13 ;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15 ;  Liv.  EpiL  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITFACUS,  an  Aedoan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  <UDie,  i.41) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  a  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefii  in  requesting 
GMsar^aid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
aome  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
aenate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
gooft  ot  Cioefo  (cb  Dh,  L  c).  Throughout,  Caesar 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaei, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B,  G,  1.  8,  16-20,  31,  82, 
ii.  5, 14, 16.  vi.  12,  viL  89 ;  Plut.  Cbes.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &e.)  [E.  E.] 

DIURPANEUS.    [Dbcbbalvs.] 

DIUS  (Ami),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (cApion. 
i.  170  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  vtpH  icoAXoWyf,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.8.] 

DI YLLUS  (AivWosy,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seixure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthns,  by 
Philip  (b.  c.  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  a  c. 
840  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodonis,  down  to  B.C. 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaubon^s  substitution  of 
A/uAAof  for  Af9v/A0f,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  we 
most  reckon  ahM>  a  work  on  drinking-partiea 
(avfAwoffuued)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  wbioi  he  flourished  cannot  be  asoe^ 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Pint 
de  Herod,  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xlli.  pi593, 
f ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpoerai.  s.  v.  *Apt<rrltn^\  Wessi^ 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F,  H.  voL  ii  sab 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AivAA^r),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronie  group  which  the  Pho* 
cians  dmlicated  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  13.  $  4; 
Amtclabus  ;  CH10NI&)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (A^jci/uof),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiocas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiocas  he  united  with  Attalus  and 
Aloetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  b.  &  820.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Enmenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castie  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonioe,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner,  (l^od.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  31 8  &  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HeUemtmm^  vol  i.  p.  858.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
Knus,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
nds  of  LysimachuB.  (Diod.  xx.  107 ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8b  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Byi.  a  v.  AoKlfUwwy  Droy- 
sen, Hellsniamwj  vol  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eiekhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  iiul 
of  Antigonus.  [R.  H.  B] 
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D(yCIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  soppowd 
Oneeo-Roman  jiuut  of  this  Dvoe  bat  been  •ome^ 
timet  attribated  the  aathorahip  of  a  fogal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopalni  ($  49) 
Td  /uKp^p  acstrd  9rotx*u»f^  and  vanally  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopeis  Minor.  It  it  principally  boi^ 
rowed  from  a  work  of  Michael  AttaliiUa.  A  fragment 
of  the  woik  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leget 
Rhodiae,  waa  pablisbed  by  S.  Schardini  (Betel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Natal  Lawe,  and  the 
■me  fragment  appeare  in  the  oollegtion  of  Leun* 
daTiua  (•/.  &•  i{.  li.  p.  472).  Fardetsiia  has  pab- 
Itshed  iome  frirther  fragments  of  the  Synopeis 
Minor  {CoOseiiom  ds  Lom  Maniimet^  L  pp.  164, 
195—204),  and  Zarhariae  has  gi^en  iome  ez- 
tTKto  from  it  (Hut.  Jur.  G,  R,  p.  76)  ;  bat  the 

Kiter  part  of  the  work  ie  still  in  mannwript. 
h  oonjectaree  that  die  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themseWes  was  made  by  Docimns 
{Hid,  Jvr,  Rom.  lib.  it.  c  1,  sect.  5.  §  26,  p. 
630) ;  bat  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardins 
and  Leundavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J,  T.  G.] 

DODON  (Laaii»\  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europe, 
from  whom  the  wrade  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
haTo  derired  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  t. «.  Ai#8t»nr.) 
Other  txaditions  trsoed  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.1 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  I>olobeIb^ 
the  name  of  a  fimily  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  od  VelL  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.   P.   CORNXLITTS   DOLABBLLA   MAXIlfUa,  WaS 

consul  in  B.  a  283  with  Cn.  Domitins  Calrinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caeciliiis,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  279  he,  together 
with  C  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyirhus  as  ambaswdon  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Eutrop.  ii.  6 ;  Floras,  L  13 ;  Appian, 
SgmtnL  6,  GalL  1 1  ;  Dionys.  Bntrpi^  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Fmnkfnrt.) 

2.  Cn.  Cobnbliuk  Dolabblla,  was  inaugn- 
rated  in  B  c.  208  as  reae  §aerorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Morcins,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  B.  c.  180.     (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  zl.  42.) 

S.  L.  Co&NBLiua  DoLABBLLA,  was  duumvir 
nmvaiis  in  &  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacroram,  died, 
and  our  DolabeDa  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Serrilins,  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  in- 
angunting  him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  DolabeUa  re- 
frised  to  obev  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabelk  ought  to  obev,  vA  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff*s  refosiBg  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  hu  col- 
league, C  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  lUyiians.     (Liv.  zL  42  ;  xIL  5.) 

i.   C.V.  CoBNKLius  Doi  \BBLLA,  WBS  curule 
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aedile  in  b.  c.  165,  in  which  yenr  he  and  his  eol> 
league,  Sex.  JaKus  Caeaar,  had  the  Heeym  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  M^galesic 
In  B.  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fnlvins  No- 
biliDr.  (Title  of  Terent.  Heeyr.;  Suet.  ViL  7e- 
rmL  5.) 

5.  Cn.  CoRifBUCTS  Dolabblla,  a  gfandaon  ti 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Corndioa  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.  a  100,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appnleius  Saturainus.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Snlla,  Dolabells 
sided  with  the  hitter,  and  in  B.  c.  81,  when  Soils 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  waa  raised  to  the  eonsol- 
ship,  and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  canied  on  a  suusissfiil  w 
against  the  Thracians,  for  which  be  was  rewarded 
on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c.  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  cnaxged  him  with  having 
been  gnilty  of  extortion  in  his  provinoe,  but  ht 
was  acquitted.  (Ores.  v.  17  ;  Pint  Mia,  23, 
&e.;  Appian,  B.  G  I  100;  Suet.  Cms.  4,4.9, 
55;  Veb.  Pat  K.  43;  AureL  Viet,  ds  Fir. 
UL  78;  Val.  Max.  vin.  9.  §  3  ;  Cic.  ts 
/"tton.  19,  BrmL  92^  de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  14 ;  Tadt 
d»  Orai,  34  ;  Gellius,  xv.  28  ;  Asoon.  m  Stumr, 
p.  29,  in  ComtL  p.  73,  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Cn.  CoBNBUua  Dolabblla,  was  ptartar 
nrbanns,  in  Bl  &  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Qoin- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  harin^ 
acted  on  that  oooasbn  unjustly  and  agaiatt  sH 
established  usagea.  The  year  after  he  had  Cilids 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  waa  his  qnsn- 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Yerres  his  legate.  Dob- 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries  committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  iheir 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  MaHeolus  was  murdered,  be 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  xrtam  ts 
Rome,  Dolabella  waa  accused  by  M.  AemSiu 
Scaurus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  tbat 
occasion  Verres  not  onl^eserted  his  aeoompliee, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  neeetsafT 
inforauition,  and  even  spoke  himsdf  poblidy 
against  DohibeUa.  Many  of  the  crimes  roie- 
mitted  by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  tlie 
account  of  Dokbella,  who  was  therefore  con- 
demned. He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  vifr 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cie. 
pro  QKMt  2,  8 ;  HI  Verr.  L  4,  15,  17,  29 ;  Ascon. 
in  ChmeL  p.  110,  ed.  Oielli,  who  however  ooa- 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRNBLiua  Dolabblla,  was  praetm-  ur- 
banus  in  b.  c.  67 ;  ii^  as  is  usually  luppoeed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulas  Csr- 
cina.  (Cic.  pro  Caec  8.)  He  eeems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  nsentiomd 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  fviii.  1,  Amlmtlm,  §  2,)  si 
ffovemor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  proeontnl 
(Comp.  Cell.  xii.  7,  where  be  bean  the  pne- 
nomen  Cneius  ;  Amm.  Manx  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  CoRNBLius  Dolabblla,  jpefhaps  a  bob 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  bom  about  b.  c.  70,  and  ii 
said  to  have  been  gnilty,  even  in  eariy  youth,  of 
some  capital  offimcea,  which  might  have  cost  bin 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defeniM  and  saved  kin 
with  great  exertions  In  bl  c.  51,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  eoUeoe  of  the  ^sssrfr 
imniri,  and  the  year  following  he  aeeoaed  Appiw 
Claudius  of  having  viohUed  the  soven^  '^*'  ^ 
the  people.     While  this  trial  waa  foing  on,  rahm 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  hoBhond.     She 
had  heen  compelled  to  take  this  step  hy  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tnllia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prerent 
Cioeio  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  bvooraUe  testimonies  from   Cilicia.      Cicero 
himself^  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  dauditts,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
dued to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.   Claudius   Nero.      But   Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.     Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  afiair,  for  he  knew  the 
Tidoua  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
Tioes  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
Tirtnons  conduct  of  Tullia.     App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried   to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent     In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dobibella  with 
admiration  and  afiection,  and  he  may  hare  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-Uw  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequeooes  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  aces  of  the  same  kind.     The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  c.  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  wno  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates,   Dolabelhi 
had  the  command  of  Caefar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  etkei  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.     He 
bad  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
•ervices,  or  tliat  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  a^rd  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.      His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient     He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  fiunily  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — ^in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.     He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c.  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar^  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.     His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
atniggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.    Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  agunst  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  An  tenia 
and  Dolabella.     The  day  on  which   Dolabelbi's 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tn> 
mult  broke  out  id  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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Bar  returned  to  Rome.    Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella^s  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it     However,  he  got  him  away 
from   Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  die  two  sons  of 
Pompey.      In   the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.     Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
-as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  a  a  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect     On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on   that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
DoUibella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fiu>ces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  fnrum 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  saerifioes  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.    These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Sjrria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthiaiift, 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.    As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.    But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Oieece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Tiebonius,  one  of  Caesar''i  murderers,  who  bad 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.     Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Treboniua  gave  him  an  es 
cort  to  conduct  him  thither ;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night    Trebonius  was  mur^ 
dered  in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.    Dolabella  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outbwed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.     Oss- 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.     The  hitter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  B.  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  a  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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111  bU  eondiKt,  that  two  yean  after,  Tullk  left 
him  whni  ahe  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
■eeond  child  by  him.  Ciowo,  who  oertainly  loved 
his  daughter  meet  tenderly,  and  was  aware  of  the 
mworthy  and  contempd^e  conduct  of  DolabeDa, 
yet  kept  ap  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
▼oiee,  and  repeatedly  aMorei  him  of  his  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  acconnt  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  roan  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cioero*s  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar*s  murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  DolabeUa  played 
the  part  of  a  republioui ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cioen>*s  fieelings  as  soon  as  DolabeUa  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  Imown,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,  Onom,  ii.  pw  175,&c;  comp.  Fabric.  VU,  do. 
p.  91,  with  OreUi*s  note :  Dion  Cass.  xlL  40,  xlii. 
29,  Ac  xliiL  51,  xIit.  22,  61,  xIt.  15,  xlm  29 ; 
Suet  CoBt.  36,  85 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  n,  41, 122, 129, 
iiL  a,  7,  Ac,  24,  26 ;  Liv.  EpiL  118,  1 19 ;  VeU. 
Pat  ii.  58,  60,  69;  Plut  Anitm,  9,  10,  II ;  Caes. 
BeiL  Aloe.  65 ;  Oros.  vi  18.) 

9.  P.  CORNKLIUS  DOLABBLLA,  a  SOU  of  No.  8 

by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  &  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octarianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror^s  intention  to  canry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Silanus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut  AnUm.  84  ;  Fast  Cim>. ; 
VaiUant,  (hrnel.  65.) 

10.  P.  CURNKLIUS  DOLABILLA,  a  SOU  of  No.  9, 

was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administrsr 
tion  of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacferinas;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  en  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  ]»t>- 
vince  of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesins,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anns,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
A.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tae. 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  &c.  66.) 

11.  CoRNSLius  DoLABBLLA,  was  sent  in  A.  D. 

70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  lUmra  auto- 
dial for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Qalba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  most  inthnate  friends,  Plandus 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  si^ 
crifioe  the  safety  of  the  princeps  to  his  feeling  of 
demency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  thnmg^ 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperer,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamuium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hitt,  i. 
88,  ii  63.)  [L.  &J 

IKyLIUS,  (a6Xi»s\  an  aged  sbve  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  reosived  fron  her  fether  on  her  mar- 
rying Odysaeus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 
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On  the  return  of  Odysseus  frtim  his  wanderingi, 
Doliua  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  suitors.  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  735 ;  xxiv.  498.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLON  (AdAMr),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Hom.  //L  x.  314,  &c. ; 
Hygin.  PoL  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLOPS  (AiAoif),  a  son  of  Heimea,  who  had 
a  sepukhral  monument  in  the  nc%hbourfaood  of 
Peiresiae  and  Magneaa,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  fauided 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (ApoIloD.  Rhod.  L  584 ; 
Orph.  Aftf,  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythicsl 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  72.  zv.  525,  Ac ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  PraeC  p.  2.)  [L.  Sl  j 

DOMATI'TES  (AoMorfnif),  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  hnxiifuot.  (Pans,  iii 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  &] 

DOiMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Roooa 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August  de  CH.  Dri, 
vii  3,  ix.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMl'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheoo- 
barbus  [Abbnobarbuh,  No.  10],  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was 
Uie  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  who  afterwards  de- 
serted her  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  d 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  shoald 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  muidcr 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  wm 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  ofder 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  prapertv, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  tAe  ne^b- 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  bult 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Amm.  xiii  19,  21 ; 
Suet  N«r,  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi  17  ;  QnintiL  vi 
1.  §  50,  8.  §  74,  X.  1.  §  24.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMl'TIA  LE'PIDA,  a  sister  of  Ch.  Doiai- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  [Ahbnobarbi's,  Nu.  10],  and 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  auBt  ol 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  mairied  to  M.  Va- 
lerius Messsllafiarbattts,  by  whom  ahe  became  the 
mother  ot  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  empcsw 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  faoiale  vanitv 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Ncn. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vidous  in  their 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  Pl 
55,  in  indudng  her  son  to  sentence  his  aunt  to 
death.  (Ta&  Amu  xi  37*  &c^  xii  64,  Ac; 
Suet  Claml,  26,  Nero^  7.)  LL.  S.] 

DOMl'TIA  LONOI'NA,  a  daughter  of  0aa>- 
tins  Corbnlo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Acsa- 
lianua,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  IXmn- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vrapasian^  accession.  !■»- 
mediately  after  Vespasian^s  return  firom  the 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  his  other 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mens  Albanna. 
quently,  however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  d.  71 
die  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  unfaithfol  m 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  interooone  with 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  m 
A.  D.  83^  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  advice  «( 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  h«  fetnaed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  ha  saM  ihs 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  cor.ftiaoed  hn 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Deob- 
tian,  and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  againat  ha 
life  :  as  she  was  informed  that  her  own  &e  was  in 
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dangipr,  she  niged  the  conipinton  on,  and  DomitiaD 
WBS  mardered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cam.  Izrii.  3, 
IxTi.  3»  15  ;  Soet  DomU.  8,  22.)  The  coin 
umezed  contains  on  the  ohrene  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  I^nd  Domitia  Avgvsta  Imp. 
DOMIT.  [L.  S.] 
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DOMITIA  OENS,  plebeiaii,  the  memben  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  re]>oblic  were  looked 
apon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentes.  (Cic  PIO.  u.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  yii.  57  ; 
VaL  Max.  vL  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  wiUi  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahknobarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'N  US«  or  with  his  foU  name  T.  Fla- 
VIU8  DoMiTiANUS  AUGUSTUS,  was  the  younger  of 
Vespasian^s  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.     He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigited  from  a.  d.  81  to  96.     He  was  bom  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  d.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  fether  was  consul  designatus.    Sue- 
tonius rehttes  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.    The 
position  which  his  fether  then  occupied  piedndes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bnd  natural  disposi- 
tion.    When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperw, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
|iened  to  be  at  Home,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinus,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  fether^  P^^y  ^R*  ^^ 
cided.     After  the  fell  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Gaesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor* 
ship  with  consular  power.     As  his  fether  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.     The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  persmal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed   and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  fether  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  sue- 
f^ed  me.'**    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  fether  and  brodier,  he  resolved  upon  marchins 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  c^  aS 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance fruther  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  inteUigence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel. 


When  his  fether  it  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventnred  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  he  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  aa  possible  away  from  public  affeirs ;  but  in 
order  to  duplay  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  fether  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  foUowed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  frither,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mens 
Albanns,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtesans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life» 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  tiie  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  tne  recitation  of  his  productions 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  a.  d.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  foigenr  in  his  fether^s  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wiui  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  severs!  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affiurs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  durins  the 
reigns  of  his  fether  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
w(^  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelentted  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  fiUed  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.     During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign   he  continued,  indeed,  to   indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.    Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  they  ever  were  after- 
wards.     He  also  enacted   sevcial   useful  laws; 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and   restricted   the    increasing  cultin^ 
tion  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
neglected.      He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  libendity  and  modeiation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administmtion  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  pnuse- 
worthy  aa  it  then  was,  became  disgustbg  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  chss  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  hitter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tynnts 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  veiy  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been    his    boundless   ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  feilure  of  hit 
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ondertakingB  and  other  occunencet  of  the  time. 
In  A.  D.  84  he  undertook  an  expeditioii  againet  the 
Cbatti,  which  does  not  Mem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether nnroccewful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinu 
{StraUff.  I.  3),  that  he  oonstraeted  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Qormans  and  thoee  who 
were  snbject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  hare  raooeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territoij.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  celebmted  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Geimanicus.  In  the  same  year  Agrioola, 
whose  snooess  and  merits  exdted  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostennbly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  hack 
to  his  post,  which  was  giren  to  another  person. 
[AoRicoLA.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebdus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Maroomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refosed  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Deoebalna,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  Uiem,  and  the  conse> 
qnence  was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decehalus  on  rery  humiliating  tenns, 
A.  D.  87.  [DaciBALUS.]  Mother  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Oermany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  Oerman  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  a.  d.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaocus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  t3rTBnny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenriable  notoriety. 
His  natural    tendencies  bunt  forth  with    fresh 
fury  after  the   Dacian  war.     His  fear  and   his 
injured  pride    and  vanity   led    him  to   delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  most  disdnguisli- 
ed  men   of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder ;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.     The  provinces  were  less 
exposed   to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.    The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.    The  silent 
rear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian^s  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.    All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  vhich,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  as  some 
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writen  do,  that  he  hated  aU  phfloaophieri  aad  sci- 
entific pursuits ;  the  caase  being  in  all  pfobabifity 
no  other  than  hia  vanity  and  amfaitioa,  wUch 
could  not  bear  to  be  ohsoiied  by  othenu  CkristiaB 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecntioB  of  the  Chii»> 
tians  likewise ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  Ibr  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  firom  the  strid- 
ness  with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  mudi  soflEeriag 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  aU  similar  cases,  the  tyiant*a  own  cmdty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Partheniua,  Sigerius,  and  Entellus,  whom  Donitiaa 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor^  wife,  who  wss 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspiracy  aMiasi 
his  life.  Stephanus,  a  fineedman,  who  was  empeyed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  adusioB 
to  the  emperor*s  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  fetter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspiratora*  plot  was  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
Uie  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  the  1 8tfa  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  96.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  wh0  was 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  Domidaa  vai 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  amss  the 
marketrphice,  and  to  have  exclaimed*  *^That  is 
right,  Stephanos,  slay  the  murderer  !** 

There  are  few  mien  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
yean  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  most  fr%htftd 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  hut  he 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  msdnsui 
like  Caligula  and  Nem,  for  he  poseessfd  tafeot 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  although  Piiny  aad 
Qitintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  ptoductkBs  bj 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poeCiail 
works  cannot  have  been  ^itirely  without  merit 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attestwi 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  whidi  be  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jppiter,  and  one  part  o( 
which  consisted  of  a  musiosl  contest.  Both  pco*e 
writen  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  aa  in  listin  re- 
cited their  joxxluctions,  and  the  vieton  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  inatitated 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  whidk 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  eoaapa- 
ratively  flourishing  condition  of  Roman  litentare 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  eucouiage- 
ment  which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  prafaaUe 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  prodnctioni 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Arati»*i 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger- 
manicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  arga 
ments  for  this  opinion  have  been  dearfy  set  forth 
by  Rtttgersius  (  Var.  LeeL  m,  pi  276),  and  it  ii 
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aho  adopted  Dy  Niebuhr.  (Tae.  Hiai.  Hi,  59,  &&, 
IT.  2,  Ac,  Apne.  89,  42,  46 ;  Suet.  DomUkm. ; 
Dion  Cam.  lib.  Ixvi.  and  UtiL  ;  Juvenal,  Saiir. ; 
QnintiL  iv.  1.  §  2,  &«.,  x.  1.  §  91,  Ac ;  Niebiibr, 
Lealmn$  on  A>iiMm  HuL  iL  pp.  234-260.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  U  TOMITIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  teoond  bnua,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obveiM  a  knrelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C.  L.  DoMinun.  DoMiriANUfi.  Aoo.  ;  on  the  re- 
▼ene,  the  reprenntation  of  a  Oeniua,  with  Osnio. 
PoPULi.  RoMANi. ;  and  below,  the  letters  A1.B.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  etnick  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  alto  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  bnue,  with 
a  nyed  head,  and  the  wordt  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  genemlly  suppoeed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  by  Trebellius 
Pollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Maoriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  firnm  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  tame  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
coaseqaence  of  a  suipicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
from  numiimatical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  eariier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  ther»- 
fora  must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  ( Trebell.  Poll.  CkU- 
lien,  iteo,  c  2  ;  TrigiiU.  Tyranu.  c  12  ;  Zosim. 
L  49  ;  Bckhel,  vol  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  DomitiUa.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilitts  Capelh^  and  a  freedwoman.  Subsequently 
however  she  noeived  the  LaNniiai^  and  was  at 
l»st  made  mpmua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  prochiimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Vetp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  eoin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 
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2.  The  wife  of  Flaviua  Clemens.  [Clbmbns 
r .  Fla viua.]  Philostratus  (  ViL  ApoiUm,  viii.  25 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
d  led  even  befiure  Vespasian*s  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
(IxviL  14)  calls  her  merely  a  (rv77cyifs  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
most  read  dScA^ify  instead  of  crScA^r.  It  may 
be  that  our  DomitilU  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian^s 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanas,  the  freedman 
aiid  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  DumiL  17;  comp.  Reimanis,  oJ  Dion  Cu», 
L  €.)  [L.  aj 

DOMITIUS  AFEa     [Afbr,] 
DOMI'TIUB  BALBUS.   [Balbui,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.     [Cabcili- 
ANua,  p.  626,  b^] 

DOMI'TIUS   CALLI'STRATUS.     [Callh 
STRATUS,  p.  679,  b.] 

DOMPTIUS  CELER.     [Cblbr.] 
POMI'TIUS  CO'RBULO.     [Corbitlo.] 


DOMI'TIUS  DEXTER.  [Db^ltib.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  [Flobub.] 
DOMI'TIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labbow] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsub.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianub.  ) 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus,wife 
of  the  empemr  SeptimiiM  Sereins,  mother  of  Garacalla 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexandar. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Cabaoalla.)  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emasa,  she  attsaeted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purpla,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  lo  be  the  wifo  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  inndlibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  haii  been  a  matter  of  eontro- 
versy  among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  eontrsdictory  and  irreoon' 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  net  have  been  Uter 
than  A.  D.  176,  for  be  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatiiim,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelins  in  the  east, 
and  never  retuned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measnie  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitions  husband,  persnaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinns,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  ner  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conq»ired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affidn  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  eontroul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  firatricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  taming  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  ■uecessfnl  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Maerinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  bv  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pre- 
ceedings,  however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abmptly  com- 
manded toqnit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  fomoer 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
A.  D,  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  and  Lueiue 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by   her  sister, 
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Maeaa,  along  with  the  hoom  of  G«la,  to  the 
cemetery  of  Uie  Antoninet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domma  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogom  to  the  deaignations 
of  iMbeM,  SoagmkUi  and  MammoMf  home  by  other 
memberB  of  the  came  fanuly.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  oontraetion  for  dcmmckt  and  was 
employ^  because  the  latter  would  haTe  been 
offensiTe  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refo- 
tation.  (See  Reimams  on  Dion  Cass.  harr.  S.) 

One  accQsation,  of  the  foolest  description,  has 
been  bnmght  against  this  princess  by  seTeral 
ancient  historians.  Spartianns  and  Anrdius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Jnlia  not  only  formed  an 
incestooos  connexion  with  CaracaOa,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eatropius  and  Oroaius  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  soch  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
lioenttoiis  rabble  of  Alexandria.  Bat  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassios,  who  was  not  only  alire,  bat  occapied 
a  prominent  public  station  dnnng  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  hare  been  ignorsnt  of  sudi  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  cotain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  nanative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  descrying  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  foct  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upim  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  3, 
Ixxv.  15,  IxxvL  4,  16,  Ixxvii.  2,  10,  18,  IxviiL  4, 
23,  24 ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  3 ;  Sportian.  S^ 
Seo,  3,  18,  CaraeaU.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  ClotLAlbm. 
3,  Afaerim.  9 ;  Lamprid.  AUm.  Ssv,  5 ;  Victor,  BpiL 
21 ;  de  Com,  21 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  11 ;  Oros.  vil  18  ; 
Philostrst.  ViL  SopkkL  ViL  ApolUm,  L  3 ;  Tsetses, 
CSU.  vi  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  OOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (Aofiyurof \  1.  AChristian,  who 
apostatised  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  a.  s.  200,  and  to  whom  Sen^>ion, 
bishop  of  Antioclu  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  fiuth.  (Euieb.  ^tW.  Eoel.  vL  12; 
Gomp.  Fabric.  BUtl.  Graec  vol.  tIL  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  l4u>dioeia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Prodns  the  Lydan,  and 
most,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  iaid  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notionsi  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Produs,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
{npceyfiartla  KaBaprudj  rAv  Bcy/tarmif  roS  IlAdrt^ 
ros),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  {BibL 
Graec  voU  iii.  p.  171 ,  Damasc  ap,  Siad,  «.  o. 
ikOfAytvot,) 


DONATU& 

8.  Of AnthMh,  an  historiao,  qooCad  freqveolly  in 
the  ehnmide  of  Joannes  Malwlas  Bentley  diinks 
(Bp,  ad  Mm.  p.  78),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  and  wrote  a  history  of  eveoto  fi«m  the  ht- 
ginning  of  the  worid  to  the  time  of  Justiitiaw,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  of  Malehs  extoids.  ( Voso.  d^HkL  Orme. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westennann;  Fabfk.  BSbL  Grme, 
voL  iii.  p.  171,  viL  p.  445.)  [B.  E.] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Giaeeo-RomaB  jurist,  who 
probably  flouiished  shortly  befiue  Jastinsaa,  sr  in 
the  commencement  of  that  empererls  ic%b.  Hs 
may  be  the  saoM  poson  to  whom  was  addivsnd  s 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (Basfl. -viL  p.  7 1 1,  Cod. 
10,  tiL  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  oonmentatoir  upon  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Tbeodosia] 
(Reix,  ad  TkaopkUum,  pp.  1243,  1245.) 
dorns,  a  oontemptMnuy  of  Justinian,  calls  him  hii 
**  very  leaned  teacher"  (BosiL  vi.  p. 217);  hat 
Zachariae  imamnes  that  Domninus  eoold  seuedj 
have  been,  in  aliteral  sense,  the  teacher  ofThcodsnu, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tibcriaa 
(Zachariae,  AtucdoiOj  p.  xlviiL)  By  Snares  [NctiL 
BamL  $  42),  Donminus  is  called  Leo  DonaiBaB ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assenani,  BiL 
y«r.  OfMNt  lib.  iL  c.  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nic  Com- 
nenns  Papadopoli  {PtaenoL  Mfdag.  pp.  372, 402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicns,  JCtus,  is  quoted  aa  having 
commented  upon  the  NoveUae  CcaostitiitioBes  i 
Coostantinus  and  Leo  ;  bat  the  nntnutwofthinesi 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  expoaed  bj  Hob* 
bach.  (iluMxioto,  L  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnns  and  Donnlnaa  are  sobi»' 
times  confounded  in  manoscripts.  Th^  are  fonaed 
from  the  word  Dominos,  and,  like  other  wonls 
denoting  title  (as  Patricias),  became  eoavetted  into 
fiunily  names.  (Manage,  Awool,  Jar,  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libaniiis,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Uban.  B^  iiL  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  (J.T.ai 

DOMNUS.     [DOMMINUB.] 

DOMNUS  {hiiuw\  is  mentioned  in  the  Cocs- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hqipoeratea  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasiua  (p.  8,  ad.  BbbH. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  en  this 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  aathac,  periiaps 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centaryaftor  Christ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  saas 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Ocsioa,  in 
the  fourth  centuiy  after  Christ,  by  whom  his  own 
roputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  papib  entieed 
away.  (Suid.  &  e.  r«0-<ot.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constaatiiiople,  ta 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  wbooe  demth,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  aoooant  is  given  by  Si. 
Ephraem  Syrus.  (C^Dero,  yqL  L  p.  91,  ed.  Rem. 
1589,  foL)  [W.  A.  O.l 

DONA'TIUS  VALENS.  [VAUiNa) 
DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Can  Nigra,  m  Nn- 
midia,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  oentiuT 
(a.  d.  312),  and  frmn  him^  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Idajori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  DamUktB  derived  their  appellation.  This  was 
the  first  important  schism  which  distaeted  the 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  m«a- 
suro  confined  within  the  limiu  of  Afrtoa,  pcoved* 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  oonfnsvM, 
scandal,  and  blooddied.  The  cireumsianuea  whira 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  aiid  the  fir»t  •icpe  iu  thi 
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ditpute,  are  given  in  another  article.    [Cabcxua- 
iru&]  Condemned^  pimiihed,  but  eTentoally  tol»- 
imted  by  Comtantine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con' 
stana»  and  &Toured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
thia  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  coimnenoement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  thev  wen  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  wen  little  inferior 
in  ntunben  to  the  Catholics  of  the  prorinoe.     The 
genius  and  perseTenince  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  {a.  d.  414),  Tigor- 
onsly  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  nvived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Oenseric,  to  whom,  firom 
their  diaaffiection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  wen  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attiact  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  ejdsted  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.     We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.     Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  fiiith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,    and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacnunents  firom  the  hands  of  trsdltors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted   the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptising  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.     This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  firom  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maxim  ianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  churned  by  the  huger 
fiujtion,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  in&llibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donatists  firom  a.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Tkeod.  xvi  UL  5.  [W.  R.] 

DONA'TUS  A£'LIUS,or,  with  aU  his  titles  as 
Uiey  are  found  in  MSS.,  Adiut  DomUm  VlrClanu 
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Orakr  UrbU  Romatj  was  a  celebnied  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  oentury,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  moat  femous  work  is  a  syatem 
of  Latin  Orammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  meet  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usuaUy  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts :  1.  An  s.  EdiHo  Prima,  de  Uterk^  tyUabis, 
pedSbm,  «t  toma;  2.Edilio  Seamda,  de  oeto  partUmt 
oratiimi$;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  IM 
barbaritmo;  De  eoloeekmo;  De  cetera  vUue;  De 
melapiatmo;  De  eekemaUbiu;  De  iropis;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donati  Art  GrammaHea 
tribua  iSbria  ootKpn^mua,  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  donai  or  donH 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumented 
The  DoNAT  vdo  ChrieUtm  reUgiomy  and  TkefUuwer 
Jbi  ike  DoNAT,  while  Cotgmve  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Lee  diablee  eetoieiU  eneoree  a  lew  Donat, 
i,  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War* 
ton^  Htttory  of  Em^uk  Poeiry,  sect  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  An  Orammatica,  we  possess 
introductions  {enarroiiome)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost  The  pre- 
fiuses  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
whidt  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  charaeten ;  and  sund^  particulan  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations; but  frnm  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  for  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  his  annotations  upon  Viigil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  pkces,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgica,  and  Aeneid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aeueida^  bearinff  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
J%eriHe  Ctaudiue  Donatm,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joii«ed  to  the  twelfth  book,  anDounoee  his  intentioTi, 
should  a  life  already  fiur  advanced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  autboritiee,  a  description  of 
the  persons,  placet,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

Tbe  popularity  of  the  **  Ars  Gnunmatica,**  espe- 
cially of  the  second  part,  **  De  octo  partibui  Ora- 
tionis,**  is  iuffidentlT  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fiuicy  of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
b<*fore  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  fr«m  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  {Oranir 
mattau  LaHnae  Audoret  Aniiquit  Hanov.  4to. 
1 605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergins  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  thatof  ServiusMa- 
rius  Honoratus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1785, 1743, 1767«  1779,  1B26) ;  and  also  in  lin- 
demaim^  ^*  Corpus  Omnimaticorum  Latinomm 
Veterum,**  voL  i  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1472  ;  the  third  at 
Home,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  fol.  1 472 ;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  fix>m  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capydus,  Neap.  fol.  15^6,  and  were  inserted  by 
G.  Fabricius  in  the  ^  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum.**  The  text  is  very  .corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  bave  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
nis  ed.  of  Viigil.)  (Hieron.  adven.  Ruf,  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  ed.  Bas.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  occlv  p.  c. ; 
in  Eoclet,  c  i. ;  see  also  Lud.Schopfpn,  De  TeraUio 
el  Donato^  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  i^pecMiM  emend, 
m  Ael.  IkmaH  oommeni.  TermL  4tOy  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Beiir'dge  mr  GrieehmAen  tmd  H'dmiacken 
LUteraiurqeadiiehie,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R.] 

DCNATUS.TIBFRIUSCLVU'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title,  **  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita.^  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  r^ard  to  thisDonatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
alMmt  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centti^,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  die  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
iu  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  &rrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fribles,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilfrd  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
Lave  moulded  it  into  its  oresent  form,  by  collecting 
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and  combining  these  various  and  often  heCenp*^ 
neous  materials.  [W.R.J 

DONTAS  (A^rrof),  a  Lacedacmoniai 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenos  and  Seyllia,  and 
fore  flourished  about  &  c.  650.      He  made 
statues  which  wera  afterwards  placed  m  tbe 
suiy  of  the  Megariana  at  Olympia.     Tkej 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  foimed  a  graap 
aenting  the  contest  of  Hendee  wito  the 
Achetoiis,  and  eontaiaing  figures  of  Zaoa,  DeiaMsza, 
Achelous,  and  Hendea,  with  Area  asailaling  Acbe- 
.loUs,  and  Athena  supporting  Hendea.    TIm  kner 
statue  seons,  however,  not  to  bave  baen  part  ^ 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medea. 
(Comp.  Pans.  v.  17.  1.)     The  group  in  tbe  pf^li- 
roent  of  the  Megarian  treasmy,  repRaenting  tbe 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  aeems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  paaaage  in  Paa- 
aanias  is  not  quite  dear.  (Pans.  vL  19.  f  9;  BUJ^ 
Carp,  Ifuenp,  i.  p.  47,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

^DORCEUS  (Aopaew),  a  son  of  Hippomm, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebrioeu 
(Pans.  iii.  15.  §  2)  It  is  probable  tliat  DorertM 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Docydena  in  Apoilo^ 
dorus  (iiL  10.  §  5),  where  bis  brother  ia  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  &) 

DORIEUS  (AMpMvr),  ddeat  son  of  Anaxary 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [Anjixa!*- 
DRioaa],  was  however  bom  after  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefinre  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  succession.  He  waa  m>- 
counted  the  first  in  penonal  qualitiea  of  Sparta's 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  roBam 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  infierior  to  him  fail  wvrtk, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  diron. 
he  lefl  his  eoun^  hastily,  and  without  cooaaltiBf 
the  orade  of  Delphi,  to  establish  finr  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewhere.  He  led.  his  colony  first,  onder  t£e 
guidance  of  some  Theraeana,  to  Libya :  dM  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  waa  excellent;  but 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Ldbyana  and  Cafw 
thaginians,  and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  nox, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oiade,  set  forth  to  fbond 
a  Hemdeia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  itaBind 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  m^t  cone  ta 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sidly.  In  his  pnaaagi  thither- 
ward, dong  the  Italian  ooast,  he  fouid  the  people 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.c.  510)  for  tbdr  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seeoL,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (MaUer, 
Dor.  bk.  X.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expeditiflB, 
and  received,  after  the  foU  of  the  dty,  a  plot  «f 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
Crathia.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Hcrodotas 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  who  «ef«  hk 
fellow-dtiaens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  tha 
Crotoniata,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  CaUiaa,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  firam  theaa  variavn  rB> 
wards,  still  enjoyed  there  by  his  iioatcrily,  a  ic 
turn  of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  Uie  am 
recalled  the  name  of  Dcrieua.  Thia,  however,  if 
Doriens  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  cdony,  is  qint^ 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursoed  Ida  eovrae  te 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  hia  Hem- 
deia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  dl  hia  faiother  Sfartaas 
with  him,  a  sin^^e  man  excepted  [Eortlbok], 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egeataeana,  and, 
as  it  aeems,  the  Carthaginiana.     He  left  howevn 
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behind  him  a  ion,  Ettxyuuuc,  who  accompanied  hit 
cousin  Paonnias  in  the  campaign  (b.c.  479) 
againftt  Mardonias.  Why  this  ion  did  not  tocoeed 
rather  than  Leonidaa,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenee, 
is  not  dear;  Mttller  raggesta,  comparing  Plat. 
Agit^  &  1 1,  that  a  Heiacleid,  leaTing  his  comitry 
to  aettle  elsewhere  lost  hia  rights  at  home.  (Herod. 
V.  41—^6;  ix.  10,  63,  55;  Died.  iv.  23;  Pans, 
iii.  16.  $  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C.} 

DORIEUS  (A«pM6r\,  the  son  of  Diagotaa 
[Diagohas],  one  of  the  nobteat  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  fiunily,  the  Eimtida  of  laljaua,  in. 
Rhodes.  He  waa  yictor  in  the  pancratinm  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th,  &  a  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  bv  Thueydides  (iii  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peiudorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thuriank  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  ktest,  they  hair  left 
their  country.  (Paoa.  vi.  7.)  The  whole  &mily 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  HM.  L  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Tburii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Sputan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  than  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc.  viil  35.^  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  viii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  J^thenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restdnition  of  the  fomily  of  Diagoras.  (b.  c.  41 1.) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  hia  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashiont  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thnrian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  flying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc.  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  alter,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindorus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  waa  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  deroocratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
HeUespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.  Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  hy  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sadden  arrival  of  Alcihiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  HeiL  l  1.  $  2 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  b.  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  hy  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
adminttion  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.  (Xen.  HelL  L  B,  §  19.)  Pausa- 
uias,  (L  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  hy  them  seised  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (Atfpiffuf),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
j4naL  il  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 
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DORILLUS  UkSpOikot)  or  DORIALLUS 
(dopfoAAos),  an  Athenian  tMnie  noet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanetk  Notoing  more  is 
known  of  hun.  (Suid.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  V.  AopIoAAoff ;  Ariatofih.  Lemn.  Fr.  336,  DindoH^ 
Schol.  m  AridoplL  Bam.  v.  519;  Fabric  BitL 
Gnuo.  a.  p.  297.)  [P.  &] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aopiftaxot)^  less  property 
DORY'MACHUS    (Aep^fiaxot),     a    native    of 
Trichoninm,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nieoatratua, 
waa  sent  out,  in  b.  &  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
MessiHiiaa  border,  with  whidi  the  Aetolkns  had  a 
league  of  a^mpotUy^  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affiurs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  hia 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.     A  number  of. 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mea* 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  waa  in  alliance.    All 
oomphunts  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messeniana,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisiisction  in  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.    This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,    who    administered    the    Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AvoKAtrroi ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;   Liv.  XXXV.  34),  commenced    hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeans,  Acamanians,  and  Macedoniana. 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  An^ 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]     He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  lUyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetba,  in  Arndia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders    of  Uie    unsuccessful  expedition    against 
Aegeira  in  n.  c.  219.      In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetoliana,  he 
ravaged   Epeirus,  and  destroyed   the   temple  at 
Dodona.     InB.c218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Palus,  in  (}ephaJlenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  ui  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it     Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  aa 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinos,  in  B.  c.  21 1,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  b.  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.     In  B.a  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were    severely  burdened.      In  b.  a   196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terma 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes]^  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Gnaat, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-1 3, 16-19, 57, 58, 
67,  77;  V.  i.  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42;  xiii.  1;  xviii. 
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87;  XX.  I :  Pragm,  HuU  68;  Liv.  xxvi.  24;  Brand- 
Mater,  OsM*.  dm  Aetol.  Landm,  ^  342,  Ac.)  (E.  E.] 
DOmON  {AmpUnr).  1.  A  critic  and  gnunma- 
rian  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Saidit, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dionynaa  of  Miletva,  the  riie- 
torician.  (Philoatr.  Vit,  SopL  L  22.  g  4.) 

2.  A  riietoridan  rafemd  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Soaa.  2,  Combrmy.  L  8,  !▼.  24.) 

S.  A  native  (irobably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaena,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  aa  a  moncian,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatiae  on  hit  &vourite  deli- 
cacy— ^iiah.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  \oira8o^0iQn((,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnestmachos,  in 
his  play  of  •"  PhiUp.''  {Ap,  Alkm.  viiL  p^  3S8,  b. ; 
Meineke,  /Wyw.  Com.  yoL  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaens  (viiL  p.  337,  c. ;  Casanb.  ad 
lce,)i  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nieocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  pb  337,  £), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  iavour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Maoedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  b.  &  338.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  118,  b., 
vii.  |m.  282,  d.,  287,  c^  297,  c.,  300,  t,  304,  t, 
306,  £,  309,  U  812,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d^  826,  d., 
322,  ty  327,  £,  X.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorioii 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  frt>m  whose  work, 
called  TcMpyiic^y,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  awe^  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(ui.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (AMfff),  a  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  L  2.  §  2 ;  Hesiod.  Tkeojf.  240,  &c. ; 
Or.  Met.  ii  269.)  The  Latin  poeU  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Viig.  IksUf.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris'k  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn. /^  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Asfpif ),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tns,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionyaius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut  Dion,  Z.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tngediesw  (Ludan. 
adv.  ImdoeL  §  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DOROITHEUS  (AmpiBws).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
aa  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  diff»rent  perMua.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  historr  of  Alxx- 
ANDKR  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaens  (vii.  p.  276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  A^enaeus  mentions 
no  characteiistic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  vis.  a  Sicilian  history  (Stire- 
Xutd)^  from  die  foit  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apoe- 
tolius  [Proverb,  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (*It«- 
Kucd\  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {Parall.  Mm.  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Proirept.  p.  12);  naySeimiT,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Sbrom.  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  lastly,  Mrro^ftop^a^eit,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.    (ParaU,  Mm.  25.; 

3.  Of  AacALON,  a  Greek  gnuumarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  qiMtea  the  108tk 
book  of  a  work  of  hia,  entitled  Aa^ssir  giw^7s»yi 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xL  pi  481«  xiv.  p 
658;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Ham.  72L  ix.  90,  x.  253; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.)  Tlria 
work  may  be  the  same  aa  the  one  vsyil  vwr  ^/hmt 
eLfnuUvwit  Xi^trnv  nrd  vrmxAw  (Phot.  BALOd, 
156),  which  seema  to  have  been  only  a  dmpter  er 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  woik  of  hsi 
bore  the  title  wcpi  *A»Tt^diwft  ml  w*pl  r^t  wa^ 
vemrifott  KmiuKois  fmrrhs.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  662.) 

3.  Of  Athbns,  is  mentioned  among  the  aBtfa<n 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (/TJNT.  Elench.  lib.  xiL  and  ziil) 

4.  A  Chaldaban^  is  mentioned  aa  the  aaihor 
of  a  work  w§pl  Xi0^  by  Plutarch  (de  Fhrn.  23), 
who  quotea  the  second  book  of  it.  He  may  be 
the  same  aa  the  Dorotheus  rderred  to  by  Phny 
{H.  N.  xxiL  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  9» 

5.  Bishop  of  MAnTiANOPLX,  lived  about  a.  d. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorina.  He  wu  so  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  the  sjood 
of  fiphesus,  he  dedared  that  any  man  who  belierfd 
that  the  Viipn  Maiy  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  pan 
in  the  synod  of  Epheans,  which  deposed  hha  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  eonectness  of  th« 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  hrM 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  his 
see.  When  Satuminos  was  appointed  his  sneers- 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianopie,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheas  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda.  Then 
ara  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
transhition  in  Lupus.  {^ritioL  .Q4cmms,  No.  46, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  Hi$L  lAly.  828.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palbrtdib,  lived  aboat 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Joannes  Monadiua,  on  whom  he  waited  darix^  aa 
illness,  which  hsted  for  severs!  years.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwarda  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wrote 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  pawsgis  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  b  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  amoqg  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  SkL  Lit  L  p. 
444 ;  Fabr.  BOL  Or.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  SiDON,  was  the  author  of  antrokgical 
poems  (dvoTf  Alar/Mtra),  of  which  a  few  frs^menti 
are  still  extant  They  ara  collected  in  Iriarte^ 
Oiialog.  Cod.  MSS.  BiUiotk.  MaL  L  p.  234.  and 
in  Craimer^s  Ameedola,  iiL  pp.  167,  185.  M»™^«^ 
among  the  Romans,  and  aeveral  Arab  wiiteit  ea 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  uae  of  th«se 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  aa  identical  with  the  CbaldasHL 

8.  Of  Tyrs,  has  been  frequently  eonfenndrd 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antiod  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  wlio  is  spoken  of  by  Eaaefaios. 
(^.£viL82.)  He  must  further  be  distinguiihcd 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  likewiaa  a  ooo- 
temporery  of  Diocletian.  (Bnaeb.  H.  B.  vixL  1,  &) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flouubcd  about 
A.  D.  80S,  to  have  sufiered  much  from  the  peraeca- 
tions  of  Diodetian,  and  to  have  been  sent  iat* 
exile.  When  this  persecution  oeaaed,  he  letuined 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  til 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose 
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xiet  he  wu  aelied  and  imt  to  deatb,  at  the  age  of 
107  yean.  This  acootint,  howeTer,  ia  not  foand 
in  any  of  hit  oontempoiariefl,  and  ocean  only  in 
an  anonymoos  writer  who  Uved  alter  the  aixth 
eentory  of  o^ir  eta,  and  ficom  whom  it  was  incoipo- 
rated  in  the  Maiiyrologia^  Dorotheas  ie  lurthtf 
said  to  have  written  leTeral  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  **  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetanun,  Apostolorum  et  Dis> 
cipolonun  Domini,**  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  BAUotk  Paintm,  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  trsnslation,  is 
given  hy  Cave  (Hui,  Z^li.  p.  1 15,  &c),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  hb 
*^  Monnmenta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetanim  et 
Apoetolorum  Vita,**  1714,8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hist,  lAL  L  p.  115,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclestsstics  of  this  name, 
coneeniing  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (BUil,  Graee* 
/ii  pb  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.J 

DORC/THEUS,  a  celebmted  jurist  of  quaest- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principisl  compilen  of  Justinian*s  C^gest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  TanL  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
{Protmm.  InaL  9S.)  He  was  one  of  the  professon 
to  whom  the  Const.  OnuMnn,  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a,  d. 
5  33,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  neoeMary  for  its 
improvement.    (Const  Oordu  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augnstinus  (cited  by  Snares,  NoUL  BatU. 
(  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novdls  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat  BUwtares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
thens  a  Oreek  inteniretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanns,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  SjyiUaffma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodioom,  Fabrotus  {Ba$U,  vi.  p.  259,  in  maig.^ 
asserts  without  ground,  ^Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
wXjdfTos  ;**  i.  e.  a  Oreek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appean  from  BanL  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  Baml.  ed.  Heimbach,  t  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ii.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus* 
tinian.  (Bon/,  iv.  pp.  375,  879.)  Bach  {HitL 
Jur,  Rem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect  3.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Indut  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authori^  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    {Ad  Suares.  Not,  Bom.  p.  71,  n.  r.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  {BM.  Cfr.  zii  p.  444:)  iii  212, 
265;  iv.  336,  337, 338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381,383, 384, 385,  398, 399, 
40i,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,  260,  290, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434 ;  vL  49,  259,  273 ; 
viL  95,  101,  225. 

Dorothens  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanns,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  4  luutaplnis  in  Bail.  iii.  212. 
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Some  have  bdieved  that  a  jurist  of  the  mxom 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  nntmsi- 
worthy  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli  {PramaL  My^ 
tag,  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  dt  tuHihtu  in  the  Cbrnpea^tam 
Legwm,  Lwm»  ei  Ckmskmiinu  [J.  T.  O.] 

DORO'THEUS  (A«i^0ffor)  a  Oreek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  Tvo/uriJ^ara,  Cm*- 
maUarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Tiallianns 
(De  M^rab.  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Flinv,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorothens  Helios,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Oalen.  {IhAniid,  iL  14 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183, 187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon*^  oiden,  appean  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
niter  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
m  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant  (Isid.  Peine. 
JSpid,  V.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)         [W.  A.O.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyoroene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a,  o.  60.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  s.  36.  §  15 ;  Apxllb&)  [P.  &J 

DORPANEUS.    [Dbcbbalus.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  femUy  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabius  DoRfiO,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Oanls.  (b.  c.  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed  to  celebmte  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy  *e 
posts,  and,  after  perfonning  the  sacrifice,  returned 
m  safety  to  the  CapitoL  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writen.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fmgm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeao 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiifn. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebmte  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pion,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  {Oeli.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  wns 
consul  in  B.  c.  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Avrunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  viL  28 ;  Diod.  xvl  66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  &  &  273  with  C.  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  Ms  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  to  Rome.  (VelL 
Pat  L  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awpof),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  It.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
liBodoGus  and  Polypoites   (ApoUod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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wlwRM  Senrins  (<»<  Am.  ii.  27)  ealls  him  a  son 
0f  PoteidoQ.  He  b  nid  to  hare  aitembled  the 
peoi^e  whidi  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rians) aroimd  him  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  Par- 
lUMsne.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  383 ;  Herad.  L  56,  comp. 
Miiller,  Z>or.  L  1.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AopwrXcttaf),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statnary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statae  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  and  therefore  flourished  aboat  b.  c. 
550.  (Pans.  v.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (A^pvirXof),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Horn.  IL  id.  489;  Vlxg. 
Aim.  V.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

DCyRYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  pei^ 
sonages.  (Ov.  MtL  r.  130,  xiL  380.)       [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (Aopt^Aoot).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  oondncted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  a.  a  86  to  assist  Archelans  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mithr,  17, 
49 ;  Plat.  SulL  20 ;  comp.  above,  pi  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotama.  (Cic.  pro  Deio- 
far.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS  (AopiN^pof ),  one  of  the  most 
inflaential  fieedmen  and  fiivourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  Bnt  in  a.  o. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Ahh. 
ziv.  65 ;  Dion  Casa.  Izi.  5.)  [L.  &] 

DOSI'ADAS  (A<Mrtf(3as),  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  jvofile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  Amruida  fictfiAs.  (Brunek^  Anal. 
L  412 ;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (£e«^pA.  25.) 
bodadas  is  lUao  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
**Egg  of  Simmias^  is  ascribed.  [BnjiNTiNiraJ 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
BibL  Graee.  iii.  810—812;  Jacobs,  Antk  Oraec. 
vii.  pp.  211—224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)     [P.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (AMTf^cot),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned :  1.  SueiXutii, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut  Parall. 
Mm.  19.)  2.  AvSiojca,  of  which  likevrise  the  third 
book  is  qnoted.  (Plut.  PamU.  Min.  30.)  3.  *l7a- 
KikA  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  ncXovtSoi. 
(Ibid.  83 ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  Atiptop.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [I^  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (Awtrfdfot),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinos  is  held  to  say  (c.  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteria  of  Eudoxns :  and  both  Oeminns 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  obaervations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  b.  c.  200.  Pliny  (AT.  M  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric.  Bibi.  Graec  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  De  M.] 

DOSITHEUS,  snmamed,  probably  ftom  his 
oeeopataon,  MAOwraR,  vraa  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severas  and  Ant  Cara- 
calla,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
onr  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  hia  *EpfXft- 
M^^ioTo,  where  he  states  that  he  copied  the  Gtene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Ifajdmus 
and  Apraa,  which  ooenrred  a.  d.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  mano- 
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acRpCa,  a  woric  entitied  *Effnw<|Mrr«  divided  Hite 
three  books.    Parts  of  it  hare  iwfer  been  paUiahea. 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  publiafaed ;  for  all  that  is 
the  anthor*8  own  is  worthleBa,  ill  iinansaiid,  and 
disfigured  by  ezeessive  boastfohieaa.     Tbc  fini 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  gBammar, 
written   in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.      The  aeoond    book    eooaials   chiefly  d 
imperfect  vocabnlariea  and  glosaaries,  Greek^Liti* 
and  Ladn-Greek.     The  gloasaiiea  wwe  publisl 
ed  by  H.  Stephanua,  foL  1573,  and  have  shies 
been  several  times  reprinted.     The  third  baok 
contains    translationa  from    Latin    aathon   into 
Greek,  and  trice  vend,  the  Latin  and  Greek  htiag 
placed  on  opposite  columns.     From  the  extncta 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  woi^  deeervce  atteo* 
tion.     It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  cbaptfets  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Dim  Hadnmd  Se^m^ 
tiae  et  Bpitiolae^  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  «l 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  Ms  aaswvn 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  iiim  to  hia  mothM-. 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.   Thebv 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  fothcr  to  bt 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  code,  s 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near' 
est  sea  or  river.       Reinettua  {D^mt.    Vanar. 
Led.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  thsa 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  intn- 
duoed  by  Constantine,  a.  d,  319  (Cod.  9,  tit  17). 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsiatcat  either  with  th? 
genninenees  of  the  firagment,  or  with  the  dale 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  ooUected  frna  hb  owa 
testimony.    The  Dwi  Hadriam  SaUadiae  et  £fw> 
tolaie  were  first  published  by  Goldaatna,  8vo,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabndus.  {BiU.  GraeM  xil 
ppi  514—554,  edit  1724.)    The  asme  wofk  hu 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  JmnprmdaHa 
Anteputmiamot    and   by   BSckmg    in  the  Beaa 
Corpus  Jurit  JRomaui  AmJ^tHmiami.     2.  Tlie  se- 
cond chapter  contains  eighteen  frbles  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoens,  FriMffmmimn  Reguiarmm^  or,  sftei 
Roever,  FragmeHhm  wteru  jmrimmtmUi  de  jmm 
tpeeiAm  et  de  numumieaiomibmt.     Of  this,  the  LAtm 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoens,  4ta, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  CoQa- 
tio   Legnm    Mosaicarnm    et    Romanannn.     The 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  pablislied  by 
Roever,  8vo,  Log.  Bat  1739.      The  Latin  text 
appears  in  the  Junep.  AniepteL  of  Sehultiiiy.    The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Beck,  oot, 
as  is  conunonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  tbe 
Beriin  Jtu  Crnle  Aniepuimituiemm,  and  by  Boeck- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Chrp.  Jwr.  Rom.  Aui&pul.    There 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cujn(Ob- 
mrv.  xiii.  81),  and  by  Valekenir  (MiaeeU.  (Mmrr, 
X.  pL  108).    It  has  also  been  leainedly  criticised  by 
Schilling,  in  hia  unfinished  Dieeertaiio  OHtiea  ^ 
Proffmenio  Juria  Romam  Doeiikeamo^  Lipa.  18)9. 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Venuek  fi&er  Dotakaa^ 
4to,  Berlin,   1837.     This  finagraent«  which  has 
recently  excited  amsideraUe  attention,  oooiatss 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  Jm  into  etrrfr. 
naluraU,  and  ffemtimn,  the  division  oi  penona  isto 
freebom  and  freedmen,  and  the  law  of  manwniv- 
sions.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  ten 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original.     Schil- 
ling, against  the  probable  infomce  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  s 
compilation,  by  Dositheus,   from   wvend  jnristi, 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Zimraem  {Jt  H 
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0,L%7y    tlie  fragment  roMinblM  the  oominance- 
ment  of  domentary  legal  worka,  m  thoie  of  Ul- 
pian    and   Gahu,    wiUi  which   we  are    ahready 
ftfqnuiwfca^  ;  aod  it  ie  not  likely  that  a  petty  gxam- 
marian  would  hare  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  eompiUtion.     By  Cujaa  and  othen,  it  has 
been  attripated  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  zather  earlier  date.     It  is, 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Neratios  Priscus  and  Julianas.      As  Don- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Roffulae^  it  is  supposed 
by  T^vrhni^n^'j  who   supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  axgumenta,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
PauU  R^tdarum  lAbri  yii.      The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
retranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.     Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.     He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intend^  as  a  theme  for  re-translar 
tion  into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dosithens,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  originiU 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.     Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  original.   4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Genealogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augnstinus  van  Staveren.     5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which    wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer^s 
Iliad.      6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.     The  whole  of  the' third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Bocking,  16mo. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.G.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (Ao(rt0fOf),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serro.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  called  **  valde  odAer^  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarinm.  (Sect,  xll  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulns  Aegineta. 
(/)»  TU  Med.  vii.  11,  p.  660.)  [W.  A.  G.l 

D0SSENNU8  FA'BlUS,or  DORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
linea  of  this  author,  one  of  them  firom  a  play 
named  Atkaristio^  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epit^h  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

^  Hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lese." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
■ennus,  whom    he    believes   to    have    composed 
palliatae,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Maceku$)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  fiuoes.    (Hor.  EpixL  ii. 
1.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
aeaw;  Plin.  H,  N,  ziv.  16  ;   Senec.  JB^inat.   89 ; 
Unnk,deFabuli$AteUan,^p.2B,  95,122.)  [W.R.] 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  andent  writer.     A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  riven  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  bead  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  quar- 
drfga,  resembling  a  triumphal  carriage,  from  which 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Dosienua  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOTIS  (Asrrff),  a  daughter  of  Elatns  or  Aste- 
ritti,  by  .Ajuphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
plain,  in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  by 
Ares.  (ApoUod.  iii-  5.  §  5.  where  in  some  editions 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xf^h  instead  of  Amt^- 
805;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  Auriov.)  [L.  S.] 

DOX  A'PATER,  GREGO'RI  US,  a  Graeco-Ro. 
man  jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Baail.  voL  ilL  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
the  Gregorius  of  Biuil.  n.  p.  566,  and  viL  py  607. 

Mont&ucon  {Pakuograpk,  Oraee.  lib.  L  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  302 ;  Dior.  ItaL  p.  217  ;  Bihl, 
MSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophylax 
(beudes  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Noroo- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecdesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  o. 
1118^1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fiithers  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  {adSuares  NotU.  Basil,  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabricius  (BiU,  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogerius,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  d.  1 143, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinque  Patriarehcdibm  Stdibiu^ 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Vana 
Sacra,  i.  p.  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Pftpadopoli  (Praenot.  Mpttag, 

L372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sacellariua,  as  the 
t  of  Uie  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novells  of  Isaacus  Angelus,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1185—1195.  (Heimbach,  d«  BanL  Orif/m.  p. 
81.)         »  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXrPATER  (Ao|(ir«Tpof),  or  DOXO'PA 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthoniut,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Wals 
in  his  Bhetorei  Qraedy  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  ti  tie  'OfuXiiai  w *fi<pB6viov,  and  is  extremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  ThucydideH, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  oommentaton  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  is  entitled  npo- 
\ry6iuva  t^s  Prrropucris,  and,  as  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Biblwth,  Cmdin.  p.  590,  &c. ;  in  Fabric. 
BM.  Graec,  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Wals,  Rhetor.  Graeo.  voL  vi  (Wals,  ProUgmn,  ad 


voL  iL  p.  ii,  and  voL  vL  p.  xi.) 


[L.  S.] 
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DRAGON  (A^mUwv),  the  author  of  the  fint 
nflttm  eodB  of  Uwi  at  Athena,  which  were  called 
ftwr/uot,  aa  dutiDgaiahed  from  the  v6iMt  of  Solon. 
(Andoe.  ds  M99L  p.  11 ;  Ael.  F.  H,  yiii  10 ;  Po- 
riaon.  odloc;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  LatrL  i  53.)  In 
thia  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  abnoat 
all  aimea — to  petty  thefta,  for  instance,  as  well  aa 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — ^which  gave  occasion  in 
the  remarks  of  Herodicus  and  D«nadea,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  bat  of  a  dragon 
(Sp^dcMr),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de> 
fended  this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
amaU  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  soTerar  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Ariatot. 
RheL  IL  23.  §  29;  Plat  SoL  17  ;  GelL  xi.  18  ; 
Fabric;  BiU,  Qra&G.  vol  iL  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties thttPB  leforred  to.)  Ajriatotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Po/.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gottling, «/ 
/oc.)  says,  tlut  Diacon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  Ids  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschines  (c.  TlmorcA.  f§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  tlie  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  yean ;  and,  according 
tn  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  dlpx*^  /Soo'tAf  Js  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
iad  Fabric  L  &),  Schnmann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
{Fol,  ^"^  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esto- 
UiAed  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognisance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus;  while 
M'dller  thinks  (Eumem.  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  coorts  wen  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  thia  period  (a.  c. 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Drsoon  fell  into  disuse 
(GelL  iL  &;  Pint  SoLLe.)i  but  Andocidea  tells  us 
(/.&),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  sbiy  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act  (Lys.  de  Caad,  Erat, 
p.  94 ;  PauSb  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap,  AUten,  xiii.  p. 
569,  d. )  Demosthenes  alao  aaya  (c  Thnoer.  p.  7 65) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pauaaniaa 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thanans,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Pans.  vi.  11 ;  Suid.  t. «.  Viimv,)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  doaka  ahowered 
upon  him  aa  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid. «.  fw.  ApiKMP^  wptaryfipSfuvoi ;  Kuater, 
ad  Stud,  9.  V,  *AKpS8pva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  whic&  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  aa  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account  C.  F.  Hermann 
(/.  c.)  and  Thiriwall  (Cfreeee^  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Kupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactmenta  of  Dracon  aa 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.  Thia  theory  ceftainly 
geto  rid  of  what  Thiriwall  eooaiders  the  diOeBky 
of  conceiving  how  the  legishitor  could  so  cusilijwud 
the  gnulations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (aa  w« 
may  add)  he  could  fidl  into  the  error  of  wwVTiig 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  ponishmeot,  aa  his  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  ai^ht  lead  oa 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  focmer  of  these  errata 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  trath  ( Azisto>t 
EULNie.  yl  13.  §  6)  ;  while  tiie  latter  haa  acta- 
ally  been  held  in  modem  times,  and  was  mose 
natural  in  the  age  of  Draeon,  eapedally  i^  with 
Wadismnth,  vre  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instrnmeBto  far  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  Iria  aos 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactaieats 
would  defeat  ito  own  end,  and  would  anrely  lead 
(as  waa  the  case  till  reoentiy  in  Enriand)  to 
impunity.  [B.  EL] 

DRACON  ( AptCicMy),  an  Adiaean  of  PeOene,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (&  a  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  Atameus,  which  had  been  oecapied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  whidi  he  had  i^ 
duoed  after  a  si^e  of  eight  months.  Here  Dranm 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  taigeteers,  and  acted  sue- 
cessfnUy  against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  HtU.  iiL  2.  §  11 ;  Isocr.  Pamtgf.  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Apdawr).  1.  Amnsiciaaof  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  inatractor  of  Pkto 
in  music.  (Plut  de  Afua,  17;  Olyminod.  FsL  PlaL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonioea,  floorished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidaa  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  {mpl  fUrfrnt^)  is 
extant  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  fion  a  laiger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Qodfr.  Hensaim, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3^  Of  Coreyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  vcp'.  XMW 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Ouai^xia 
(ad  loe.)  propoaeo  trcp2  ^mSf  as  a  conjecture.  [EL  E.] 

DRACON  (ApdcMr)  L,  e^teenth  in  descent 
from  AesculapiuB,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  b.  a  He  waa  the  son  of  Hippocatea  Ii. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  tbe 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fiuha  of  Hippocxatea 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Taetaes,  ChiL  viL  Hist 
155,  in  Fabric.  BAL  Oraeea^  vol  xii.  pi  682,  ed. 
vet ;  Suid.  «.  e.  'Isnreapdkift;  Oalen,  D0  Di^ndL 
Retpir.  ii.  8,  vol  viL  p.  854 ;  Oommad.  m  Hippoer. 
**  A  Humor.**  i.  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5 ;  CBmmimL  m 
H^ipoer,  '^PraedicL  ir  iL  52,  voL  xvL  pi  625; 
CbmsMat  w  Hippoer.  '^De  Not  HomJ*  iL  i,  voL 
XV.  pb  111;  Thessali,  OraL  ad  Jnna,  and  Sonai 
VUa  Hqppocr,  in  Hippoer.  Opera^  voL  fit  ppi  842, 
855.)  Galen  tolla  us  that  some  of  the  writinga  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracom  II.  Waa,  according  to  Suidaa  (a.  r. 
A^dicwr),  the  son  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fis- 
ther  of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocatea  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct,  he  was  the  nineleentb  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  CNagias 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probaUy  in  the 
fourth  century  &  a 

Dragon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  0.  Apdnm) 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  Hippocratea  (probafaly 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  tiM 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wifo  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  fourth  century  e.  c 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  oonfesioa  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
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nay  be  bis  mftking  Diucon  I.  and  Dracon  IT.  two 
diatinet  penona,  by  calling  Diaoon  II.  the  prattcUom^ 
instead  of  the  eon,  of  Hippocratee  II.     [W.  A.  0.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (ikpaicorriSits)^  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  404. 
(Xen.  HelL  it  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probabiUty 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (e.  Erat.  p.  126), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  oonstitntion, 
arcording  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned onder  their  new  rolers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  eourts  of  justice.  (  Veip,  157;  SchoL 
ad  loe^  oomp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACCKNTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  &e  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Hejnuiineron^  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  fuigiveness  of  Ood  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  fur  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  chssical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  **  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versibus  Hexaekneron  creationis 
mundi  et  Inculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,**  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  lueuknier^ 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  deflects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  {Advert,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dxaoontius 
did  not  always  understand  himsell 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  Paris,  8vo.  1560 ;  in  the  ^Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,^  edited  by  G.  Fabridus,  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitsius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610;  in  the  **  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum,** 
Colon.  foL  1618,  voL  vi.  par.  1 ;  and  in  the  ^  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,**  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii 

In  the  eonrse  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  aceount  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlaiged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  oi  Sirmond^s  works 
(Yen.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindtts,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  pelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  inat  prince ;  and  in  pb  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  ^  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,**  Lqgdun.  vol 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  & 
CaqMovius,  Helmst  8vo.  1794. 
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(Isidorus,  de  Scrip.  EooL  c.  24 ;  Honoiius,  ob 
Scrip,  Eoeha,  lib.  iii  c.  28 ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Ecdea.  c.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Eodteiadioa  ci  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
siiis  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
Mo^os  and  daufuurr^s;  nor  with  the  Dhnacontius. 
bishop  of  Pergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
menus.  [W.ItJ 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiariy  celebrated  as  the 
nuning-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  tmie  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  post  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  fiivour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  choeen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  **  Duodecim 
Panegjrrici  veteres,**  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age, and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editon  nave  added  alto  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  pro][Mriety  be  classed  U>< 
gether,  the  fint  bears  the  name  <n  Claudius  M» 
mertiuus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mambrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumh- 
Nius] ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naxarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenUi  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  difSsrent  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Diepanius,  bat  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
m  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianns  (a.  Db  807 )• 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discoorpes  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  deatitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audienee  is  kept  alive 
by  a  sueceasion  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  ehUwiate  metaphors,  and  weU- 
tuned  cadenees,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies-  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  coarse  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vest^e  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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(jf  paiticuUir  indiYidiials  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
eliewheie,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  langnage 
and  the  tone  of  liteiaiy  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  centorj ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  ns  nothing  more 
worthiest. 

Latinus  Pacatus  DrbpaniU8  was  a  native  of 
Aqnitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donins,  the  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  sereral  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congratu- 
late Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximns,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  fiMSta,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  prooonsn],  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  ftcm  a  fiither  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himseli^  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  &mily  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  ito  companions,  and  although  the 
hmgnaoe  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  ^e  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  fu  the  merits  of  Drepanins 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Viig;U  only 
(Auson.  Fraef,  Bpigramm.  Idyll.  vii.)«  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
eiforte  in  this  department  has  been  |»«sarved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  FtonuDrqKumu^ 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrid  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Ronum  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer^s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
mento  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  pre&oe  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jae.  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  ito.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  almie,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
SAwaraui^  4to.,  Yen.  17*28;  of  Jaegenu^  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able comromtary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippns,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Norembeig.  1 779  ;  and  of 
^mtesHM,  which  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copioos  notes  and  apparatus  criticos,  2  torn.  4to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  **  XIV  Pan^gyrici 
Veterea,**  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Walch,  IHufBtUxiSo 
de  PaM^ynds  v^lerum,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721 ;  T.  O. 
Moerlin,  de  Pamegyrieia  vetgrtun  programma^  4to^ 
Nonmb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Oauwra  XII  FamB- 
fgrieorum  vgttrum,  in  his  Ojfm$ci$ia  AeademkOy  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(SidoB.  ApoUin.  J^nsI.  viii.  12;  oomp.  PaMggr, 
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ec.  2  and  24 ;  Auson.  Prarf.  E^Mgnumm^  ImL 
SepL  Sap.^  Tecknopaiipn.^  GramaHcomatL,  tdjfU^TL\ 
Symmach.  Epid,  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  R]         ^ 

DRI'M ACUS  (AjpfAuwof X  •  fabulous  leader  d 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  ssid  Is 
have  been  the  fint  who  purehased  slaves,  &r 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods,  for  laaoy 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  bsud- 
tains  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  dptfiue- 
tive  inroads  into  the  possessions  of  their  fiMoer 
masters.  Alter  a  loi^  and  uselesa  waxfrre,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  DrimBcas,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves,  iHm  pot 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacus  now  rseei^ 
among  his  band  only  those  shves  who  had  run  avaj 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  experieiurd. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  o£Ra«d  a  prise  far  his 
head.  The  noble  dave-leader,  on  beaxiag  thii. 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  *^  I  am  old  and  wcarf  </ 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  aD  msn,  are 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  TbeicAire  tak« 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prixe  for  it.**  This  was  done  aeeordiBgiy;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacus,  the  diMrhaoees 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  bed 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroom.  which  thry 
called  the  heroom  of  the  j^m*9  cdpisn^.  Tbc 
sbives  saerifioed  to  him  a  pwtion  of  their  booty ; 
and  whatever  the  skves  meditated  any  oati^ge; 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  mastecs  in  a  dreasi  U 
caution  them.    (Athen.  vL  pL  265.)         [L-  &j 

DRIMO  (A0.IMJ),  the  name  of  two  mytbical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fak,  Piae£  p.  2;  Eostssn. 
ad  Ham.  ^m,)  (L.S.] 

DROMEUS  (Apo^).  1.  Of  Mantiam,  a 
victor  in  the  OlymfHan  games,  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  paneratiura  in  OL  75.  (Pans.  ri.  6L 
§2,11.12.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalua,  twice  won  the  prise  at  dns- 
pia  in  the  dolichos,  but  it  b  not  known  in  vhst 
years.  He  also  oained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythisa, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  N«9Ka 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  intredoeed  die 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  Tbnv 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  PythagorasL  (Pans.  vi.  7.  S  3;  Pfin.  H. 
AT.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  [L.  &] 

DROMICHAETES  (A/w^"^*  l.Akia< 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Lj^sinweliaa,  kjoi; 
of  Thraee,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  that  monareh.  He  fint  defeated  and  toek 
prisoner  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  faat 
sent  him  back  to  his  fiither  without  zanaom,  h^imf 
thus  to  gain  the  fiivoor  of  LysimaehusL  The  btter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territoiiea  of  Dn>> 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  laige  army  ;  but  sora 
became  involved  in  great  difficultiea,  uid  was  jAb- 
mately  taken  prisoner  with  his  who^  fiiice.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generw 
manner,  and  alter  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  <m  condition  of  Lysimachcj 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  lesuaiug 
the  conquesto  he  h«i  made  fitom  the  Oetaa  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Base  Pemrrae,  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  JBm  Voiie.  xxi  p.  49,  cd.  Diad. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Pint.  Dnutr.  S9,  52; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25 ;  Memnon,  c.  5,  ed.  OreiL )  }^b- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  accoust  of  tibs 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysimaehits  him- 
self escaped,  bnt  hia  son  Agathodea  having  fidifl 
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Into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purehaae  hia  liberation  by  condtiding  a  treaty  on 
the  term*  already  mentioned.  (Pana.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended firom  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
bis  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  both 
nomenms  and  warlike.  (Pans  L  e. ;  Strab.  rii. 
pp.  304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  KUme  SckrifUn,  p.  379 ; 
Droysen,  Naekfolg,  Alex.  p.  589.) 

'2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  meicenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  senrice  of  Antio- 
chos  IL    (Polyaen.  ir.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Arehclaus  in  Greece.  ( Ap- 
pian.  MUkr,  82,  41.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEID£S(Apo/uoicAci8ii9)  of  Sphettns, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrins  Phalereus, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affiiirs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flatteiy  of  Demetrius 
PolioTcetes.  (Plnt.Z>Mie6-.  13,  14,  Praenpl.  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
raoeleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fnlgentins  {Afytkol,  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  oUierwise 
unknown.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Grasc.  i.  p.  30.)     [L.  S.] 

DROMON  (Apo/iMK).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  YcUrpta 
two  ftagments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vL  p. 
240,  d.f  ix.  pk  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
miulus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timocles, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon iJso  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Rubulus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com, 
Graee.  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stro- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert  t.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  {VKhrtcBtbLGraec  iii.  p. 492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSTLLA.  1.  Ltvia  Drurilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 

gllHtUS.      [LiVIA.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  An  tenia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Cnliguhi),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Caligula^  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Cassias  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husbnnd*s  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemtlius  Lepidus,  one 
of  bis  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
h»  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her'heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  fomro,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worahipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Geminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  goda,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  stoiy.     Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  moiim  the  go<ldess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
lal  suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  of 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 1 ; 
Senec.  CkmaoL  ad  Polyb,  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonin. 
She  was  bom,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caligula^ 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother^'s  marriage,  or,  nc- 
coiding  to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  {Ant.  Jud,  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  luiils  the  eyes  and  finces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cypres,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  a.  d.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Asizus,  king  of  Emeaa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wifie,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Axizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
huslxuid,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Acts  af  the 
Apottlet  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.    (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud,  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  (Hisl.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Dnisilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to^  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatm  Selene,  ibr  the  names  and  £Bite  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parenLige  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  DrusUliEie,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  {Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  tritim  regmart^m  maritum,       [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  ( 7HK 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  cogno 
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men  Dnisns  for  himielf  iind  bii  deioendanta,  bj 
having  slain  in  dote  combat  one  DnasoB,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Dnisas,  he  goes 
on  to  lay,  was  propraetor  in  Oaal,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  fats  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  stoiy  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
^Id  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
m  the  fint  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livius  Dmtns  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livioi  Drnsus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  COraoehos  in  B.C.  122,  was  his  oAtM^NM.  I1iis 
word,  which  litendly  means  gmndson*s  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  otetwt  in  Horace'  (Cbrm.  i.  1)  is  used 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  {Annalet,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  S02,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Dnisus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dohbella,  in  a  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  fiunily  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
Mibdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitins  Calvinns  (Ap- 1 
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plan,  OaU,  iv.  fr.  11,  ed.  Scli  weigh.),  that  tHej 
seem  to  have  been  annihikted  as  an  iDdcpendem 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  si 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  otdinsir 
duration  of  human  Ufe,  M.  Uvioa  Drasos,  the 
pairomu  mmahu  of  a  a  122,  most  have  been,  ast 
the  abnepot^  Imt  the  orfnqpos,  or  giBadsonli  gn&d- 
son^s  son,  of  the  first  Dntsos,  and  hence  Pighiof 
(/.  c)  proposes  to  read  in  Soetiuiiiu  aJmtpot  ia 
place  of  a&a^pofc 

Suetonius  ( Tib.  2)  mentions  a  daodins  Draiat, 

who  erected  in  his  own  bonoor  a  atatae  with  s 

diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  eadeaTouied  to  get 

all  Italy  witlun  his  power  by  ovemmning  it  w'uk 

his  cUentelae.     If  we  may  judge  from  the  positioa 

which  this  Claudius  Dnisus  occupies  in  the  text  of 

Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than   P.  Qaadiai 

Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  a  c  249.    It  is  aat 

easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  c^gos- 

men  Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Qandini, 

which  would  be  consistent  with  the  acooont  of.  (he 

origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Saetomns  in  the 

case  of  the  first  Livius  Drasas.     The  assened 

origin  from  the  chief^n  Diansas  may  be,  as  Rtrle 

(Dkikmnairej  m.  «.  Dnnu)  surmiaea,  one  ef  th«e 

ntbles  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  incresse  the 

importance  ef  fiunilies.      The  eonnexion  ef  ilie 

fiunily  of  Dnisus  with  the  first  emperors  |iiobsUy 

reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  repabUcsa 

greatness^    (Vixg.  Aem.ri,  825.) 


Stbmma  Drusorum. 
1.  M.  Livina  DmsnSb 

2.  M.  Livius  Dnisus  Aemilianns  (qu.  Mamilianu). 

3.  0.  Livius  Dmsos,  Cosl  a  c.  147. 

I 


4.  BL  Livius  Dmsas,  Cos.  a  c.  112 ; 
married  Cornelia. 

L 


6.  C.  Liviaa  Drasosi 


6.  M.  LiviiM  Drusua, 
Trib.  PL;  kiUed  a  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
lister  of  Q*  Senriliua 
Caepia 

I 


Livia ;  married  1.  ?  Q.  Senrilina  Caepio.* married  2.?  M.  Porrias  Caxo. 


1 


7>  Livius  Drusus  Cbmdianus. 
adopted  by  No.  6.P 

I 


I 

Q.  Senriliua      Senrilia ;  married  1.  M.      Servilia; 
Caepio,  Junios  Brutus  [m.  2.  D.      manied 

Trib.  MIL        Junina  Sihmus].  LacuUaa 

ac.72.  I 

M.  Jonias  Bratoa,  tynumic 


L 


I  I 

M.  Cato    Poms; 
Utk.       married 
UDomiu 
Aheao- 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  Consul  a  c.  15 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  P  ;  married  Pompeia? 


J 


10.  L.  Scribooius  Libo  Drufus, 
ion  of  No.  8.  t 


9.  livia  Dmsina,  afterwards  named  Julia  Augusts; 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Cbudius  Nen  [2.  Augustaa  Ommt]. 


I 


11.  Nero  Clandius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Oermanicus ;  married  An- 
tonia,  minor. 

I 


12l  TTberins  Nero  Cmm 
(emperor  Timuuob);  « 
1.  y  ipsania  Agiippiaa. 


I ] I 

18.  Oennanicna        14.  Livia ;  15.  TL  Chuidins  Dmsna  Caaiar 

Caesar ; married        m.  l.CCaeaiur;    (emperor  Claudius);  mairied 

Agrippina.  2.  No.  16.  1.  UigvhmiUa. 


I 


I 


16.  Dmsaa  Osesar  (jo' 
nior) ;  died  a.  a  23, 
leaviifg  a  daqgh.  Jalia 
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17.  Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16 ; 
died  A  D.  90. 

18.  Dni- 
sus;  died 

A.  D.  33. 


19.  Caiut  Cae- 
sar (emperar 
Calioola)  ; 
m.  SuCaeaonia. 


I 

20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nina 


21.  DnuiUa; 
m.l.L.CaMiua, 
2.  M.Lepidua; 
died  A.  D.  88. 


Julia  LiTiUa, 


1 


*22.  Three  other 
childmi  s  died 
young. 


«3.  Drufua; 

died  A.  D. 

20. 
24.  dandia 


25.  Julia  DnuiUa;  died  A.  d.  41. 
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26.  D.  Dnifus,  Consul  sufivctus  b.  c.  137.?    (Dig.  1.  tit  18w  (.  2.) 

27.  C  Drusus,  historian.    (Suet  Atigmlm^  94.) 


1.  M.  LiviuR  Drusvh,  the  fitther,  natund  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.     (FcuL  Ccq)H.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  r.  Dauaus  Abmilianus,  the 
father  of  No.  8.  (FiuL  CtipiL)  Some  modem 
writers  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianua, 
ibr  toaeeriben  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son's  consul- 
•hip.  (Compare  the  respective  Fa$U  of  Marliani, 
the  fiibricator  Ooltsius,  bigonius,  and  Piianeai, 
nd  A.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  LivioH  M.  Akmiliani  p.  M.  n.  Dnuaua, 
was  consul  in  n.  &  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
Afiicanus.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
nmy  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Dmsns  Aeroilianas  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  powible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Mareus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.     {DicL  t/Ant.  p.  641,  •.  v.  Nomen,) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.     Cicero 
(Tiue.  Qml  v.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
OS  from  tradition  {acoepimus),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered iMving  seen  Aufidius.     The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
ta  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
liis  house  for  the  purpose  of  cousulting  him.   Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Dnisus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  &  c.  147.     Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  u.  c.  1 47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (bom 
B.  a  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.    Seeing,  however,  that 
('icero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  finom  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
ofKces,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tuae,  Qu.  v.  38 
Ktenu  to  be  rather  in  fiivour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  troth,  there 
»re   not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,   yUae  JQorum   19;  Guil.  Urotius,  de 
riL  JOorum^  L  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  ttudente  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  hia  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fmnnent  ck  OrigimJmru.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digeat  (19.  tit.  1.  s.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusua  coincide,  to  the 
'effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  {arbUrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtot,  ii.  p.  35.) 
Priscian  {An  Gram.  lib.  viiL  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  LinmM  the  sentence^  **  Impuhtg 
Ubripeni  ens  mom  poiedy  meqm  amteiiiaru*^  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drasus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  l^gal  charuter  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  be  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  Bmdut\Uk»  am  dtm  Sduiftem  der  Ho- 
miacken  Juruteny  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  M.  Abmiliami  n.  Drusum, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebe  in  the  year 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.     The  senate,  ahumed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  fikvour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,    eloquent,  and  popuhur,  to  oppose   hiit 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.     Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drasus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.)     He  then  adopted  the  un- 
&ir  and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  hud  thwarted.     He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.     Drasus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  hiro  the 
designation   pairomu    $enatuM.      (Suet.    Tib.   3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus    could    not    attempt    without    censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  righto  of  citisenslup.     Drasus  wns 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.     Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  Uws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.     Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,   and  was   held  up  as  a 
patriot    Gracchus  proposed  a  Uw  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citiaens.     He  was  abused 
as  a  populan'ty-hunter.     Dnisus  introduced  a  biw 
for  establishing  no  fiewer  than  tw«*lve  colonies,  and 
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for  aettling  3000  poor  citizens  in  each.  He  was 
tpplaaded,  and  was  assisted  in  canying  the  mea- 
snre.  These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  {HisL  </  Rome^  iv,  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Ckm- 
ana,  35).  In  all  these  measurea,  the  conduct  of 
Drosus  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tires  of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Orscchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  uiunders  cS.  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  ip  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusns  cleveriy  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fulvins 
Flaccus.  Flaccus  waff  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drusus  completely 
successful.  Oraochus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plut. 
a  Gracehu,  8—11;  Cic  BruL  28,  de  Fm,  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drosus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  yean  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  -sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  rlassical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Marsic 
vrar,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  &  a  112.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbanus,  whose  deciuon,  that  an  action  of  nuinda- 
tum  hiy  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
Heren.  ii.  13,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vetus  illud  Dnui 
pfoetoris,  &c.  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  pmetorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  ofKce 
of  consul. 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  {wovince,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  tiiem  to  rotire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(FloruSy  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  be  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Liv.  J^it.  Ixiii.),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  wanner  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
Peirtte,  93,  ed.  Reiroar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(7t6.  3)  mentions  three  triumphs  of  the  Li  via  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Liyius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.   There  is,  however,  no  prvo/ thai  Drusus 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Trinmphafea  of  this  vea^ 
are  wanting,  and  VaiUant  {Nmm.  Ami.  Fam.  /Zimo. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  qnotatkn  otf*  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiL  50),  which  has  bees 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  tlbe 
words  irimi^aialem  tenem  do  not  xcftr  to  sbe 
Drusus  mentioned  immediatdy  before. 

Plutarch  (Qsoes^  Bom.  viL  pu  119,  ed.  Reiakc) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  his  oflke  of  cesxaor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Seaoma,  ne- 
fiised  to  abdicate,  untS  tiie  tribunes  of  the  plebe 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  h^lj 
probable  that  our  Dnuns  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fiell  in  the  year  b.  a  109,  when  ths 
renuuns  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  one  ^ 
the  censon  died  during  his  magistracy.  {Famti, 
p.  237,  Basa.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Liviua  C.  F.  M.  Axkiliani  n.  Decsos 
was  a  son  of  No.  8.  Pighius  {AjmaUg,  m.  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  wxtk 
Livius  Drusus  Clandianns,  the  grand£sther  of  Ti- 
berius. [See  No.  7.]  He  approached  hb  hntiber^ 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  chaEaeter  wai 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic.  BruL  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C  livias 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  (TWrs.  <^  t.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7),  but  see  Nou  3L 
Diodorus  (ScripL  VeL  Noc  Cb&  iL  p.  ilS,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  twe 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  fiynily,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  lutve  been  thought,  that  th«7  eoald  de 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  eertain  law  had 
been  pused,  some  one  wrote  under  it  m  jest, 
'*This  biw  binds  all  the  people  bet  the  two 
Drusl**  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  bntfaeta 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  firther  and  son  (vit. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  refinred  to ;  and, 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  Na  4  aad  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Chacehi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Lnntm  M.  f.  C.  n.  Drusus,  was  a  soa 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifcated  Harlf 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  bdbfe  be  was  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  viriHs,  he  fivqueated 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  sometxnKS 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  jadioes 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  aoeordti^  to  bis 
wish.  (Senee.  de  Brev,  Fit  6.)  His  chancter  aad 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (0&  d§ 
Off.  i.  30),  but  a  self-suflicient  conceit  was  eonspH 
cuous  in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  he 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office  :  **  ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insignius.**  (AureL  Vict.  d»  Vir.  fU,  66.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Pabtioe 
mount,  the  arehitect  proposed  a  |jan  to  prevent  tt 
from  being  overlooked.  '^No,^  said  he,  **  rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citixens  may  mw 
everything  I  do.**  This  house  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  frmily  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  suooessively  into  the  fawnds 
of  Cicero,  Censorinua,  and  Rutilius  Sisenna.  ( VelL 
Patero.  ii  15.)  Velleius  Pateicnins  slightly  ^Sen 
from  Plutareh  {Re^.  GeremL  Fraeefpia,  iic  pt  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  arehitect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  PubUcofa^  frtiro  a 
false  reading  in  Plutareh  of  'fe^Aios  for  Aioif^vs, 
and  a  false  translation  of  the  epithet  6  5^ua>ii>#s 
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DniMit  inherited  a  laiffe  fortune  firom  his  finther, 
the  consul ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
cnoe,  he  wa»  profiue  and  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditore.  The  author  of  the  treatise  <k  Vint 
liluslribut,  uauallj  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
•ays  that,  from  want  of  moDey,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  piactioes.  Magulsa,  a  prince 
•f  Manietania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchns,  and  Dmsus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  hLn  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant  When  Ad- 
faerbaU  son  of  the  king  of  the  NumidiAn8(Micipsa), 
Hed  to  Rome,  Drusua  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  leoond  is  learcely  recond- 
liible  with  the  narratite  of  Sallust  The  same  au- 
thor  states,  that  Dmsus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
idBceat  games,  and  that  when  Remniius,  his  col* 
lei^lttB  in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **•  What*s  our  commonwealth  to  you  ?*' 
Pighitts,  however  (Annaletj  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribun4>shtp— «n  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father*s  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  {DnU.  62,  pro  Mil,  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great- uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  tur 
ter  Livia.  We  agree  with  Manutius  (ad  (Xc,  de 
Fm,  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  Jint  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Cakpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a. J,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  frt>ro  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  ef  Utica ;  for  Catn,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Caio  Min,  1 )  was  brought  up  in  the  bouse  of  his 
unde  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepioi,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Liv.  £^  Ixxiii.)  As  Cuto  of  Utica  was  born 
B  c.  95  (Plut  CuL  Min,  2,  3,  73 ;  Liv.  ICpit.  1 14; 
Sallust.  CkUiL  54),  and  as  Drusus,  who  died  B.  c. 
.^1,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Cnepio,  that  an  extrsr 
ordinary  combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  B.  c  96 — 91  :  viz.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
bouse  of  Drusus ;  7  th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birUi,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Klor.  iiL  17)  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ydtuw  iiraXXorfft^ 
Dion  Cass.  Frag,  Peirtte.  110,  ed.  Reimar.  vol  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassias  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  aiu.ses  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kmdling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  H.  N» 
xxxiiL  6.)  The  niutmd  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-Uw  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (Dc  l>.  ///.  66.) 
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Drosuf  was  eariy  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Satumiuus  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Hahir,  Perd. 
fwob  7),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
BpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  noasession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  tne  equites,  while  Dmsus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  fother,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patromu  amattu,  (Cic 
pro  MiL  7  i  Died,  xzxvi  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  a. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  b.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia)  was  perhaps  the  fother  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  broUier-in-bw  of  Dmsus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farraen 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  cmnmitted  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  partisans,  and  **  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolfl^  On  the  other  baud, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
foction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  cormpt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  B.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.   (Flor.  L  e.) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statemeiits  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  foult  in  estimating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  13;  compare  what 
is  laid  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Episl.  2ad  C,  Cuet. 
de  Rtp.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impure 
tant  claims  to  the  opthnates ;  but  we  caimot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iiL  18;  Liv.£^.  lxx.lxxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  part)' — that 
personal  rividries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country^s  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.     It  was  one 
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of  the  objeett  of  his  Ratios  and  setf^uiBdeiit  spi- 
lit  to  beeiHm  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  be  acted 
friMB  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
die  result  of  his  conduct  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Oranios,  the  pnblie  crier, 
who,  when  Dmsus  saluted  him  in  me  ordinary 
phiBse,  **  Quid  agis,  Omni  ?  **  asked  in  reply, 
**Immo  Yero,  tn  Druse,  quid  agis?**  (Cia  pro 
Plane,  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Dmsus  renewed  seTenJ 
of  the  propositi<»s  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Oraoehi.  He  proposed  aud  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  ito  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  {legn 
frmmeniariae^  ograriaBy  Lit.  BpiL  IzxL).  The  es- 
tablishment of  seTcral  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sidly, 
which  had  long  been  roted,  was  now  effected. 
(Appian,  de  BM.  CSe.  L  35.)  Nothing  could  sur* 
pass  the  extravagance  of  the  brgesses  to  which  he 
persoaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountifnl,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  ''eoelum  aut  co«>um.**  (IM  Fir.  HL 
66 ;  Flor.  iii  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  ono-eighth  part  of 
brassL  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxiiL  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rssh,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  eneigy  went  for  (as 
eneigy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
^ace  of  meeting,  he  -sent  a  message  in  answer : 
"'Let  them  come  to  me — ^to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,**  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  **  Cum  senatus  ad 
mm  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret  *Qnare  non 
potius,*  inquit,  *  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinqiuun 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit  ?**  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Ouia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  steted  that,  in 
dassical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion  in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  eifirontery.  In  Cicero  {de  OtnL  iii.  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Cnissus  withstand  him  to  the  fiice.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Dmsus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
oomplaisanee  to  Dmsus  in  fovouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  WAS  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  e$prU  de  eorpt  of  the  senatw 
<  yfassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
/>nisus,  and  inteimpted  the  tribnnie  while  he  was  ! 
liarangiting  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Dmsus  sent  ' 
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one  of  his  clients,  instead  of  tka 
anest  the  consul.    (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  |  8 ; 
iii  17,  and  Anct  <is  Vir.  IlL  vary  subtly 
each  other  and  from  Yaleriaa  Maxiahak) 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  TJalsncet 
Philippus  was  coDared  so  tightly,  that  the  tlnnd 
started   from  his  nostrils ;   npc 
taunting  the  lumrioos  epicoriam  of  ^ 
cried  out,  **Pshal  itisonlythegmvyof  ~ 
(Schottus,  ad  Auet.  de  Fir,  10.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (wko 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  ant  iKving; 
by  psomising  to  procure  for  than  aU  the  i%ktB  of 
dtiaenship,  indneed  the  I^tini  and  Italic 
assist  him,  Drasua  was  able,  by  ferae  and 
dation,  to  cany  throngji  his  me 
the  judida  (**  legem  jndidariam  ptftmtii^  Lsv. 
j^pst.  Ixxi).  Some  writers,  foOowiqg  Liv.  EfiU 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  jodida  betwean  Ib^ 
senate  and  the  equitas;  bat  hie  intention  asanm  tu 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  jadkia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  withoDt  any  positive  rrrinainai  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  aa  siiiatias  wws 
eligible,  it  is  probaUe  that  no  namea  but  dMae  el 
senators  would  be  daced  by  the  pmeton  a|Msi  the 
lista  of  judices.  (Puchta,  /aKtMrasm  L  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  cireumstantial  statement  of , 
( R  a  i  35 ),  aocQiding  to  which  the  hsw  of 
prorided  that  the  senate,  now  redoeed  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinfened  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  meas- 
bers  selected  from  the  most  distiqgaished  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  tfaoa  donbied 
in  number,  should  possess  the  jodida.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  i^pieaa  exdn- 
sion  of  the  equites;  but  it  might  be  Inqdied  from 
its  language  that  such  exdusion  was  eontemplated, 
and,  so  for  as  ite  podtive  enactment  lefeued  to  the 
new  memben,  they  wen  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  judices,  9«a  senators,  not  f«a  eqnite^ 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  n^ulation  for  oap- 
plying  from  the  equestrian  wder  vacaneiea  in  the 
judicud  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  port,  appointing  a  oommisBion  of  inqBizy 
into  the  bribery  and  convption  whidi  the  eqaites 
had  practised  while  in  exdndve  pomairion  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  Lc;  compare  Gic  pro  JUUr. 
Poet.  7,  pro  Oment  56.) 

After  Dmsus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the 
set  in  rapidly  and  stron^y.  The 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  fediqg  aa  by 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  with  peosliar  tact 
and  deUcacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  reagh  w^  of 
going  to  work,  wfiich,  even  in  the  motncnt  of  aao- 
cess,  set  in  army  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men ;  and  in  his 
selves  there  appeared  to  be  a  spedes  of 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  te  displease 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfoctory  to  alL 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  jusdoe  to  all,  and  to  lenedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  farpleaa  of  the 
oflfence  which  his  reforms  might  give;  but  even 
his  panegyristo  among  the  andente  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  bdieve  them  to  have  been 
complex — mmtta  twie  mofie&oter),  he  appeared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  masters.  Mob-popularity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  lAo 
had  not  been  fovoured  with  the  disCribotaoB  of 
lands  wete  discontented  at  the  lock  of 


fDrtunate  competiton.  The  Roman  po|>ii]ace  haled 
ihe  foreigners  who  were  tuiTuig  to  obtain  effual 
fronehiw  with  themaelvee.    The  great  body  of  the 
eqiiitea,  who  were  Tory  numeroua,  fislt  all  Uie  invi- 
dioiunese  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
riously  oijoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  newed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elemtion  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  fisr  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  hannonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.    Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
aoeept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stem 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assutance ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
publicos,  and  depriving  diem  of  those  possessions 
whidi  they  had  hitherto  occupied  bj  stealth  or 
force.    They  even  began  to  tremble  mr  their  pri- 
▼ate  property.  (Appiau,  L  c;  Anct.  de  Vw,  IIL  66.) 
In  this  state  of  affiurs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippos,  who  was  augur  aa  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  tines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.    (Cic  de  Lep.  iL  6,  12.)      The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dm- 
sns,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.   **  Senatid  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  populum  non  teneri.**    (Cic.  yro 
ConuL  £r.  ii  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Asconius,  ta 
C%  fro  Conul,  p.  68,  ed.  Oielli.)    The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.     If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  />*x> 
Domo  (c.  16  and  c.  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  krgesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  fiir  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establii^h- 
ment  of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  jndiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria  had  never  been  carried ;  bnt  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appor 
rent  existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  a&  ifalio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
sites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (L  c),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modern  scholars),  that  it  was  m  the  lifetime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  dechired  his  laws  null,  and 
the  fiict  is  now  established  by  a  fingment  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Seriid.  VeL 
Nova  CollecHoy  iL  p.  116);  fix>m  which  we  learn 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 

Eievented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
e  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  tlie  hour 
would  come  when  they  wuold  rue  their  suicidal 
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act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  fisw  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  inlbrmatioii.  Tha  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  aoeounts  of  minor  hiatorians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.   (Senec.  de  Brw.  ViL  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
supentitious  souL  (Oros.  v.  18;  Obeequ.  1 14.   He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  todatu  mm*  in  the  mouth  of 
Ck>tka,  Cic.  <fe  NaL  Dear,  iii.  32.)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  ae- 
nate,  and  the  deteimination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.    Thus  agitote<l 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weqwns  of  intrigue,  sedition  > 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.   He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  {Graoduuimi  <A§oletu»  nHor^  Auct.  ad  Hentu. 
iv.  84.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus)^  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  woidd  admit  to  a  pri« 
vate  interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.     In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  mora 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.    (Senec.  de  Bentf,  vi.  34 ;    Liv.  Epa, 
Ixxxi.)     In  Mu^s  extracts  from  Diodorus  (/.  e.)  is 

5 reserved  a  remaricable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
^Qi  ^lAiinrov),  by  which  memben  of  the  assodar 
tion  bound  themselves  together.  After  calliiig  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  **  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  tlie  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  tliis  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  dtixen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  uiy  greatest  bene- 
fiictor;  and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  aa 
many  more  as  2  be  able.  So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not*^  The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.  Standards  and  eagk»  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped.  (Florus,  /.  0.) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa* 
tience  and  disappointment  of  tlie  multitude  were 
loudly  expressedi  Drusus  was  seized  with  a  iaini- 
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triotts  Antonia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
pi«ponderuic«  of  authority  [  Antunul,  No.  5],  the 
yamufor  daughter— of  M.  Antonius  the  triamyir  by 
Octayia,  the  slater  of  Augoitos.  Their  mutoal 
attachment  was  uootoally  great,  and  the  unsnllied 
fidelity  of  Dnuua  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applanae  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  refened  to  by  Pedo 
AlbinomnuB  in  hia  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Dnitns : 

Tu  eonceaana  amor,  ta  aolna  et  ultimua  iUi, 
Tu  leqniea  feaao  grata  laboria  eiaa. 
He  mnat  hare  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  aeveral 
chilcLren  who  died  before  him,  beaidea  the  three, 
Germanicua,  Ldvia,  and  Claudiua,  who  aurrired 
their  fioher. 

He  began  public  life  eariy.  In  b.  a  19,  he  oV 
tained  permiaaion,  by  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  to  fill 
all  nu^atraciea  five  veara  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Caaa.  lir.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  a.  c. 
16,  we  find  him  presiding  with  hia  brother  at  a 
ghdiatorial  ahow;  and  when  Auguatui,  upon  his 
departure  for  Qaul,  took  Tiberiua,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Dniaus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  diachaige,  in  hia  brother^a  place,  the  important 
dutiea  of  that  office.  (Dion  Caaa.  lit.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  aent 
againat  the  Rhaetiana,  who  were  aocuaed  of  having 
committed  depredationa  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  finom  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
pbuns,  and  plundered  lUI  who  did  not  purchaae 
freedom  from  attack  by  apecial  agreement  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur^ 
derad.  Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  It^y.  Hia  victory  waa  not  deciaive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honoura  aa  hia  reward. 
The  Rhaetiana,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infeat  the  frontier  of  GauL  Tiberiua 
waa  then  deapatehed  to  join  Druaua,  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelid,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out leaiatance.  A  tribute  waa  impoaed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  waa 
carried  off^  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  aoil 
widiottt  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Caaa.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  ir.  fin. ;  Florua,  iv.  12.)  Theae  exploita  of 
the  young  atep-aona  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  Bpirited  ode  of  Horace.  {Carm,  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  B.  a  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  bv  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drasiis 
made  a  new  assesionent  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  B.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occaaioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  EpU,  czixvi  cxxxviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
ainiiuil  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disafiection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  bock  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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ducd  the  Frisians,  laid  upon  them  a  aiodeimte  tri- 
bute of  beevea-hidea,  and  paaaed  by  daJk wa  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chaud,  where  his  vtasela  groanded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.     Fnm  thn  danger  l» 
waa  nacued  by  the  friendly  atriatarrrr  of  t^  »i- 
alana.    Winter  now  i^proached.     He  leCuned  to 
Rome,  and  in  &  c.  1 1  waa  made  pneter  oitmima. 
Drnsua  was  the  first  Roman  genenl  wbo  peae- 
tiated  to  the  Gennan  oeean.     It  k  ptvlmUe  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  icoon&oifeenpg  the 
coast  with  the  apirit  of  i^ventnn  and  aeieBtific 
discovery.  (Tae.  Qerm,  M.)    From  Uie  oaigfatorT 
character  of  the  tribes  he  aobdned,  it  ia  not  eetj 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision ;  and  ike  difi- 
culty  of  geooraphical  exactneaa  ia  inereaaed  by  the 
alterationa  which  time  and  the  elemento  have  made 
in  the  fiue  of  the  country.     Mannert  and  othen 
identify  the  DoOart  with  the  place  vhece  the  fleet 
of  Druaua  went  aahore ;  but  the  DoUart  finst  as- 
sumed ito  present  form  in  A.D.  1277;  and  Wilhdm 
( FddxiiyB  dtr  Nero  Oamdma  Dnama  cm  N^rdimim 
Teutxkland)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  the  scene  of  this  auaadvea- 
ture.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  coune 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  ia  the  gew^ 
xal  opinion  that  he  had  already  coDstmcted  a  canaJ 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  arith  the 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pat- 
sage  in  Tacitus  (Atm.  iL  A),  where  Gefmaninn, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Dnisiana,  prays  for  tU 
protection  of  his  fisther,  who  had  gone  tlie  sane 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuydenee 
(Lacus  Flevns)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  tiie  Booth  ol 
the  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  azpeditiau  of  Drasas 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Ems  mentioned  by  Strabo  (viL  imL),  in  which  the 
Bructeri  were  defeated,  and   the  sobjngatioB  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,    especially    Byrdkaaia 
(Borkum).     (Strab.  viL  34;  PUn.  ff.N,  iv.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  Orubcr^s  Ema- 
elopadiief  a.  o.    Dnum)   thinks,  that   the  caaal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great  *a  week  to 
be  completed  at  so  eariy  a  poiod,  and  that  Dm- 
BUS  could  not  have  had  time  to  run  np  the  Eouk 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ecean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  rivci;  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himaelf  of  the  capabilitiea  afforded  by  the  I^cot 
Flevua  for  a  aafer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  htgaa  ia 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  nntil  suom 
years  afterwards.     The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.    They  a^irar 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  {/bmai^  hat 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (oji^er,  mole$)  across  the  Rhiae. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  /otwae  ia 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canaL  *^  Tnau  Tibenm 
fomu  novi  et  immensi  operis  effedi,  quae  ntnic 
adhuc  Drusinae  vocantur.**    {Oand,  i.)    Tadtas 
(Amu  xiiL  53)  says,  that  Panllinus  PwapeiBs,  in 
A.  D.  58,  completed  the  agg&r  eoeretmdo  Itikmo 
which  had  been  begun  by  Druaua  ttxty-thrve  yean 
before ;  and  afterwards  rebtes  that  CiTilia*  by  de- 
stroying the  moles  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  invadate  the 
side  of  GauL  (Hist,  v.  19.)    The  moat  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Dxvsns  dug  a  caiud  trom  ths 
Rhine  near  Ambeim  to  the  Yeoel,  near  DoesbeiK 
(which  bears  a  tnce  of  his  name),  and  that  ha  aha 
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widened  the 'bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacat  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  his  fonoB,  With  regard  to 
his  aggtfr  or  mote,  it  is  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  Tery  doubtful 
Some  modem  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  diief  work  of  Drusns  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  iiTer  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  mto  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.    On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
•uhdued  the  Usipetes,  built  a  brid^  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
&r  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).    This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  ChattL     He  would  hare 
gone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
proviaons,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  eril 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
hincea  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefiectus  castro- 
runu    (JuL  Obsequens,  i.  13*2.)     Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  rphata  Apo^trov^  which,  to  judge 
from  the  bngitnde  and  latitude    he  assigns  to 
them  (via.  long.  8S°.  45'.  lat.  52°.  45'.X  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.     No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat     In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.     But  the  careless  brayery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.    His  enemies  had  aueady  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoil   The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horsea,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  aa  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  aa  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.     It 
was  now  th^,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (lorgtfs*),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Class,  liv.  20  ;  Florus,  iv.  12 ;  Pliu. 
H,N,  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Luppia  and 
the  AlisQ,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.    The  latter  is  probably  the 
modem  Cassel  over  against  Mayenoe.    The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  a£i,  to  be  the  modem  £lsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderboro;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the    Lise,    to  be  Lisbom 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Miinster.   Drusus 
now  returned    to    Rome    with    the    reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  £^  czxzviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  tnumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  die  end  m  his  piaetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.     But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 
In  the  next  year,  b.  &  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
his  post    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  bad 
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been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  becmne  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  othera 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectiu8(Liv.  Epit  czxziz);  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Antui.  56.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Aupistus  and  Tiberius,  who  hod 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  Jannaiy,  h.  c.  9.  Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  strack 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (lb.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 

fftve  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
uevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  aa  their 
king.  (Tac.  Aim.x3h  29.)  He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusa,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  canned  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvin.  de  Aug.  Prog,  39 ;  Ped.  Albin.  I  17, 1 1 3; 
Aur.  Viet  J^iL  L ;  Grosius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drasus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Florus  fiv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  {paUfeeU)  Uie  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhehn  (Fe&irii^  &c  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drasus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)  A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongoe,  ^^ Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drasus? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away !  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh.**  Dion 
Otfsius  cannot  help  believing  the  ftct  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  bock  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  {dattd.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cae- 
sius  in  the  particulan  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  modems  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stare  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  I  405.)  Such  were  tiie  supentitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemiea  Between  the 
Elbe  and  3ie  Sak  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drasus.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  (exl)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drains 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drasus  died  of  the  fhirture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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■pa,  DO  one  beaidei  ulluiie*  to  the  bn>k«n  leg^ 
flDetoniui,  wh<Me  faiilorj  »  i  rich  leccptacle  of 
•olndal,  TnentioDi  the  incredible  report  that  Drn- 
lui  wu  poitMed  by  Augnilai,  iifin  baring  dii- 
tbryed  an  arda  of  the  emperor  fbr  bit  recalL  It 
ia  indeeil  pnifaaUe  enongb  that  the  emperor  tboDght 
bo  bad  adTsneed  &r  enoa^,  and  that  it  would  be 
DPwiat  to  anapente  into  hoililil;  the  inoffenuve 
tnbea  beyond  the  Sbe.  Tiberiiu.  Angnitai,  and 
Livia  were  in  Pavia  (Titinum)  when  ^e  tiding. 
of  the  tlan^roui  illoeu  of  Drumi  reached  them. 
Tiberiot  with  cittaDidiDaiy  ipeed  cmaad  the 
Alpa.  perfomiiDg  A  journe;  of  2O0  Roman  miiei 
throo^h  a  diflicalt  and  dan^eront  country,  wilhoat 
■lopping  da;  or  oighl,  and  arnTed  in  time  to  dooe 
the  ofeo  of  hi>  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  lii.  20; 
VaL  Max.  t.  5;  Ped-AlblD.  L  89;  SeatcOmtot. 
ad  Polgt.  94.)  DniKia,  though  (it  the  point  of 
death,  had  Jet  preience  of  mind  enough  to  «>ni- 
mand,  that  Tibariui  ihonld  be  receiTcd  with  all 
the  diitinetion  due  to  a  conmlar  and  an  imperator. 
The  nunnwT  camp  where  Dniiui  died  wu  called 
Scelenta,  the  Accuraed.  The  corpaa  wai  carried 
in  a  marching  military  pmceation  (o  the  winter- 
quartsn  of  the  anny  at  Mi^runtiaeiim  (Hayeace) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tibariu*  iralking  all  the  way  aa 
chief  moucner.  The  troope  wiihed  the  funeral  to 
be  celebmted  there,  but  Tiberiua  brought  the  body 
to  Italy,  it  wai  bunt  in  Ijie  field  of  Han,  and 
(he  Mhea  dopoaited  in  the  tomb  of  Auguatua,  who 
compoaed  the  Toraea  Uiil  were  interibed  upon  hii 
■epolchnl  monument,  and  wrote  in  prote  u  memo- 
rial of  hii  IKe.  In  a  funeral  oiation  held  by  Ao- 
gtutni  in  the  Flaminian  Cimna,  he  eiclaimed,  "  1 
pray  th*  soda  to  nuke  my  adopted  aooi  Caini  and 
Luciua  like   Draaua,  and  to  vouehofe  to  me  u 

Among  the  honoun  paid  to  Druaua  the  cogno- 
men tiermanicui  wsa  decreed  to  him  and  bit  poa- 
terity.  A  marble  an:h  with  trophiei  waa  erected 
to  hij  memory  on  the  Appian  VV'ay,  and  the  re- 
preaenlation  of  ihii  arch  may  be  aeen  upon  ex- 
tant coin*,  <u  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed. 


which  waa  iimck  by  order  of  Auguitna.  He 
bad  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altar  near  the 
Uppe  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  7),  acd  Euiebiui  [Otnmiam 
nd  A.  D.  49)  ipeaha  of  a  Drvaui,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claiidiiu,  who  had  a  aioniunent  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Druaiu  Senior  iwma  to  be  Biant, 
and  there  i>  prohahty  a  confuiion  between  the  »n 
and  the  father  of  Oennanicua.  It  ii  to  thr  latter 
that  the  anliquarie*  of  Mayence  refer  the  Eidiel- 
ilfiit  and  the  DruMUodi.  Beiidci  Ibe  cotni  of 
Dmini,  aeieral  ancient  lignet-ring*  with  hia  effigy 
haie  been  preaerved  (Lipperl,  Uac^UotUk,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii  No.  241  and  No.  S^.i)  ;  and  among 
thK  hronzea  found  at  HcrcuLancum  there  i>  our 
which  ii  tuppoied  to  contain  a  full-length  likenea^ 
of  Dmnia. 

In  the  preceding  nairatiie  the  dalei  bate  bwn 
onllected  ftem  Dion  Cauiua  and  the  Epitomiur  of 
Liry.     In  ouigning  Ibe  precite  dale  of  event*  not 


Uerraan  imprecation  "  Du  dieh  der  Dna  boll* 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  thia  ttr- 
rible  conqueror.  The  country  waa  widelj  dev^ 
tated,  and  immenw  multitude*  were  earriod  away 
from  tbeir  home*  and  tranipiaiitad  to  the  Qaliic 
bank  of  the  Hhine.  Sneh  wa*  the  bomir  occa- 
•iooed  by  the  adiaocs  uf  the  °-ir*T1.  tl«t  the 
daahed  th«r  bibea  laaiBat 


the  gnnnd,  and  then  Sang  their 
in   the   &  


I   &oea  of    the  aoldi 


(Oroa.  ^  31.) 
pontiien  grni  animal  coin^ 
In  battle  ha  eodeamured  to  engage  in  penoul 
combat  with  the  cbieAaini  of  the  enemy,  in  orda 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  ^x>lia  ofnma.  Ha  had  ■> 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  againat,  tad  theagh 
he  did  not  eacape  aoacathed — thongfa,  aa  Vara* 
•oon  bad  occaaian  to  feel,  the  Germanic  inirit  wa* 
not  quelled — he  certainly  ai 
tant  muh  in  mbjngaling  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weeer,  and  eitcting  fiilii—  to 
preaerre  hi*  cooqueoti.  According  to  Flvwa.  he 
erected  upwarda  of  fifty  fbrtFe**e*  akog  the  lanka 
of  the  Rhine,  beudet  bnilding  two  bmlgia  ttiim 
that  river,  and  eitabliahtng  ganiaona  and  gordi 
on  the  Henae.  the  Weaei,  and  the  Elba.  He  wf 
proiird  the  Oennani  not  lei*  by  tbo  opiiuoa  of  hia 
intellect  and  character  than  l^  the  temr  <t  hia 
arm*.  Tboj  who  >«*iited  had  to  dread  hb  ■■- 
flinching  firmneaa  and  leverity,  but  they  who  aob- 
mitled  might  rely  on  hia  good  faith.  He  did  Bt, 
like  hi*  sooceaeor  Varna,  roaae  and  inflaaw  effo» 
tion  by  tyrannooi  intoleooe  «  wanton  (nelly  ta 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  aa  b*  wwi  in 
•cene*  of  bloodahed,  ha  wonld  hare  fblfiDed  tbe 
expectationt  of  the  people,  bad  be  lived  ta  anaia 
tbe  empire,  it  i>  impOHibla  to  praHnraoe.  H*  waa 
undoubtedly,  in  hiakind,OBeoftliegreatDen«f  hi* 
day.  Toiequire  that  a  Roman  gOMal,  in  the  beat 
of  eonqneatiihouldihewiBBcy  lo  pec^  whD.K. 
cording  to  Roroin  idea*,  wen  ferocioa*  aad  dai^ir- 

' ''  glory  of  racceaa,  wonld  bo  to  aA  laaie 
be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
1  utniur  poiition.  It  ia  not  fair  to  Tie*  tbe  cha- 
acleta  of  one  age  by  tbe  light  of  another;  far  Im 
rho  ha*  lired,  (ayi  Schiller,  lo  a*  to  aatufj  tbe 
Mil  of  hi*  own  time,  ha*  liied  fbr  all  •j-iii 
(Bayle,  DieL  t.  ».;  Fetd-Wa^Ur,  in  Endk  wm 


rigt  dit  tfero  Ckadw  Dtmw  m  dim  Ifm^ 
DtotuUamd.  Halle,  1826.) 

13.  TiBuiua  Nuio  Cabu>,  Aa  enpent 
Tiborin*.     [Tiauiu*.] 

13.  GuHaNicua  Caaua.  [Oaw^MKua.] 

1*.  Livu.     [Livu  ] 

Ifi.  Tl  Cliuoiub  DauaiiH  Cakbab,  tb*  «- 
peror  Clandiua.     rCfcAuniUB,  p.  775,  b.] 

16.  DHuauaCAnAR,  conmionly  called  by  aodcm 
writer*  Drnsu*  Junior,  lo  dittingniah  him  fhuB  hio 
undo  Umau*,  the  brctbtr  vi  Tiberiiu  (Na.  11), 
waa  the  *on  of  the  emperor  Tibnio*  by  lii*  firtt 
wife.  Vipaansa,  who  wa*  the  danghuv  tt!  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atlicna.  Thoa,  hi* 
gnat-grandfather  wa*  only  a  Kooioii  knight,  and 
nil  deaceot  on  the  mother^  aide  waa  by  an  aaaai 
ta  iplendid  ai  that  U  hi*  coowi  flainiaiiiiaa  who 


DRUSUS. 
w«i  •  gnuidwn  of  the  triuniTir  Antonj  nnJ 
gTVAt-Dqjhflw  of  AagnatDS.  He  mmed  Liria, 
the  BiUr  of  Oermuiicai,  after  the  dcalh  of  her 
finrt  hoibind,  Ciiiu  Cuaiar,  the  ■on  of  Angiietai 
mad  Scribonui ;  bat  hii  wifii  wai  Deithn  m 
popnlai  nor  »  pntlific  mt  Agrippma,  the  wife 
of  Ofrnnamcai.  HoireTer,  die  bora  bim  Ibree 
childien — laro  Mni,  who  were  twini,  and  a  dsagb- 
ter.  Of  Ihe  twin*,  one  died  ■hortl;  after  bii 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberina,  vai  mnrdered  bj 
the  empenr  Calignli.  Tha  danshter,  Jolia,  wai 
fint  married  to  Nero,  Hn  of  Oermaninii,  and, 
after  hi*  death,  *he  carried  tbe  noble  blood  of  the 
l)rnri  inw  the  equettiian  bmilj  of  the  Rnbellii, 
by  aniting  herulf  with  C.  Rubellini  Blandiu. 
(Tae.  Ann.  ri.  27;  Jui.  Sat.  nii.  40.)  Ai 
long  aa  Qernuuiictu  lived,  the  court  wa*  dirided 
between  the  putiee  of  Gennaniciu  and  Dnina, 
and  Tiherioi  anfuDf  held  the  balance  of  fanni 
eren  between  them,  aking  can  not  to  declare 
which  ibould  be  bii  mccoKr.  Notwiltaitanding 
u  man;  eircnmnaocet  which  wen  likely  to  pn>- 
ilaoa  alienation  and  jmlooty,  it  ii  one  of  the  beit 
tmite  in  the  character  of  DnuQS  that  he  aim;* 
preeerred  a  coi^ial  friendthip  for  Gennanicna,  and, 
•rpon  hii  death,  waa  kind  tohiichildren.  (Tik.  Ahm. 
ii.  4.1,  iT.  4.)  When  Fiso,  reljing  on  the  ordinary 
hnwneee  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Om- 
ninnicua.  endearonred  to  eemre  the  protection  of 
Dmiiu,  Draina  replied  to  hie  overture*  with  a  IttH 
died  ambiguity,  whicb  appeared  to  be  a  leeion  of 
Ihe  emperor*!  cnifl,  for  hii  own  diipoeition  wui  na- 
Inmllv  frank  and  unguarded.  (.iRii.iiL  B.)  Though 
he  had  not  ihe  diutmolation  of  Tiberiui,  he  wai 
nearly  hit  equal  in  impnrity  and  in  erueliy.  He 
4rligh|pd  in  ilau^Ier,  and  nich  wai  hie  hrocity, 
ihat  the  ihivpeat  iword-hiadei  took  from  him  the 
nBmeDfDrunne  bladcL  (DionCnaatTiLlS.)  He 
wiu  not  only  a  dmnkard  himiel^  hut  he  foiced  hie 
tnteiU  to  drink  to  eicew.  Plutarch  relatet  bow  a 
phyiician  wui  treated,  who  wae  detected  in  an 
Bllempt  to  keep  binuelf  eober  bj  taking  bitter- 
almond)  aa  an  antidote  to  the  effecti  of  wine 
{Sympai.  >.  6.)  Tiberiui  befaaied  hanhly  to  bit 
mnn,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
prirate,  for  hii  debHuchcriei,  mingling  thrcala  of 
diainheritance  with  hia  upbnidingi. 

In  A.  a.  10  he  waa  quanlor.  After  the  death 
ot  AuEualiit,  A.  a.  14,  (in  whoie  praiae  he  read  a 
funeral  onilion  befon  the  roatia.)  he  wu  aeni  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  Irgiom.  Thia 
tflik  he  performed  with  aildreaa,  and  with  the 
vignar  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaden,  and  the  lopentitioua  feara  pro- 
duced in  the  mind*  of  the  eoldien  by  an  opportune 
eclipae  of  the  moon  aided  hi*  efforu.  {TncAm-i. 
Q4-.')0.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  made 
cnnaul  in  ^.  D.  1 6,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  gamea 
which  he  gare  in  conjunction  with  Oennanicua 
(hi*  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himaeif  lO 
remarkable  by  hii  iRTiguinaiy  taate  for  Tulgar  blood, 
ae  even  to  o<Ii;nd  tha  aqucHmiahneia  of  Roman 
(pectatora.   (Ait*.  \.  7S.)    He  degraded  tha  dignity 


for  playen,  whom  hi 
rioti,  in  oppaaition  tc 
hi*  ordinary  ebnUitio 


encouiaged  in  their  fiictioui 
lil  btber'i  lawi.  In  one  ol 
I  of  paaaion,  he  pummelled  i 


piigiliatjc  propenaitiea,  obtained  the  nicEname  of 
Cnatar.(DianCaM.]Tii.U.}  In  the  following  ynr 
Tiberiuaaatthimlo  lUjricum,  not  otdj  to  leach  him 


Ae  art  of  wu,  and  to  make 

hm.  popnlar  with  the 

aoldiery.  but  to  n»noT.  him 

of  the  city.     It  ia  not  ewy 

lo  deletmina  the  eiact 

ing  diiaeniion  among  the  Germanic  tribe*,  and 
deatnyed  the  power  of  Maiobodnoa.  For  the** 
■ucoeiee*  an  o*ntion  waa  decreed  to  him  by  the 
aenate.  In  the  jrear  j,.  D.  21,  be  wat  ctmiul  a 
iecond  lime,  and  the  emperor  waa  hia  colleague. 
In  i.  D.  2%  he  waa  promoted  lo  the  itill  higher 
dignity  of  the  "  Iribunida  poleataa,"  a  title  de*i*ed 
by  Auguan*  to  a>oid  the  obloquy  attending  tlia 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  tbu  title  lubaequenl 
empervn  connted  the  yeara  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coioi.  It  rendered  the  power  of  interceiaion 
and  the  aaeroaanct  chaiaetet  of  tribunua  plebj* 
compatible  with  patrician  bitth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Druaua  waa  clearly   lo  point  him  out  aa  the  in- 

Un  one  ocoaion  Droaut,  who  regarded  Sejanua 
aa  a  rital,  gare  way  to  the  impetuoiily  of  hi*  tem- 
per, and  itruck  the  bTourite  upon  the  face.  I'ha 
aiubilion  of  Sejanui  bad  taught  bim  to  aapire  lo 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  againat  all  who  atood  in  hia 
way.  The  deaire  of  Tengmace  wu  now  added  lo 
ihe  atimului  of  ambition.  He  lurnEd  to  Lina,the 
wife  of  Drnaua,  aeducsd  her  auction*,  penuadrd 
the  adultereia  to  become  Ihe  murderer  of  her  huv 
band,  and  promiaed  that  be  would  many  her  when 
Uruni  waa  got  rid  oC     Her  pbyiician  Eudenni 


Lygdu*,  which  tenninated  hia  life  by  a  lingering 
diteaae,  that  wa*  Hppoied  at  Ihe  time  to  bt  the 
conaequenoe  of  intemperanoe.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
Thia  occnrred  in  a.  o.  2S,  and  wat  Srat  broogbl  to 
light  eight  yeara  aflerwarda,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicala,  the  wile  of  Sejanua,  inpponed  by  tha 
confeaaiona,  elicited  by  tortnie,  of  Kudemna  and 
Lygdna.    M»i  i..  3,  8,  11.) 

The  fnnetal  of  Dniana  wa*  celebmted  with  Ihe 
grealeat  eitemal  honour*,  but  the  people  wrn 
plcaaed  at  heart  to  aee  the  chance  of  aucteuion 
leTert  to  the  houae  of  tlermanicua.  Tibeiiua  Iron 
the  death  of  hia  only  euii  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  aileetian. 

The  anneied  coin  conlaint  on  the  obveraa  the 
head  of  Dmaui,  with  Uavavg  C*nAii  Ti.  Aug, 
F.  Divi  Aim.  N.,  and  on  the  rerena  Poirrir. 
Tkibtn.  Form'.  Iran. 


17.  Nbho.    [NBKa] 

18.  Dnintiiiaann  ofUermanicuaand  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  as,  ho  aatumed  the  toga  lirilii,  and  the 
lenate  wenl  through  the  form  of  albwiT.g  him  M 
be  a  candidate  for  the  qnaeslorehip  file  year*  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  ^n*.  ir,  4.)  Afterwardl, 
ai  we  learn  from  Suetoniua  {OUipAt,  12),  he  ww 
made  augnr.  He  waa  a  youth  of  an  unnmiBble 
diapoaition,  in  which  conning  and  ferocity  weie 
mingled.      Hi*  elder  brelher  Nero  waa  higlwr  iu 
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the  ftironr  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  sooceasion  to  the  empire.  Thia 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envioos 
and  ambitiona  mind  of  DruMis.  Sejanua,  too,  was 
anxious  to  sooceed  Tiberios,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppote  his  schemea.  Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusns,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plou  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  {Antu  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  disideasure  the  marks 
of  public  larour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drasus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Gei^ 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destraction.  He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  ^ad  been  oflfered  for  Uieir  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  tiie  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  charscter,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Atm,  vL  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  d.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  chaige  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberiiu  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  pahwe,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seise  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  beliel 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  deatL  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
TVft.  54;  Tac  Jim.  vL  23.) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actiua,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion. In  this  Journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  sUves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re> 
bukes  administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  reb- 
tives,  and  his  disaffection  to  the  state;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  tiiese  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
as  it  was.  llie  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de^ 
testation  at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (^mi.  vi.24.) 

In  A.  n.  81,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cychides  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Oermanicus, 
escaped  from  prison^  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  hia  fother,  and  to  invade 


I  l^t  and  Syria.  This  affoir  might  kne  had 
serious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ac&- 
vity  of  Poppaeus  Sabinna,  who,  after  a  sharp  par- 
suit,  caught  the  folse  Dmsus  at  Nicopotis,  sad 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  a  ton 
of  M.  Silanus.    (Amu,  v.  10;  Dion  Ckss.  Iviix.  7.) 

19.  Caxus  Cassar  Caliovla,    the  CBpenr 
Caligda.    [Caligula,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Agrippina.    [Agrippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Lxvilla.     [Julia.] 

23.  Drusur,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Uignlanillfc  lie 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  pubor^,  in  a.  n. 
20,  bemg  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  pUy,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catehing  in  his  month.  Thit 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  eogi^ 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet  thee 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  fraa- 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suet.  CSsarfuc, 
27 ;  Tac.  Atm,  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudu,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drurilla.     [Drusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  DaciMUS  Drusub.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  g  2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian:— 
Sat  quantor^tu  qtddain  mUbant  prommdat  tortni 
601  SemUmt-cotumUo,  quod  /aeham  eM  Dedmo  Drvo 
el  Porcma  QmnUilms,  It  has  been  oomrocoly  sop- 
posed  that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  pmeral  decne 
of  the  senate,  madfe  in  the  consulship  he  naniek 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinees  to 
quaestors  «n  <feiieraL  We  rather  beUeve  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  fnm  time  ts 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  rehiting  to  the  sllot- 
ment  of  provinces  to  particular  quaestors,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  eariy  inatanoe  in 
which  this  teas  aoae,  (Comp.  Cic.  /^UE^ip.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  beoi  intended,  Ulpiaa 
would  probably  have  saideceoiS'mifMi  rtiBiaJfaiywrf 

fadMm  e$i.  It  is  uncertain  who  Dedmus  Ikasa 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  farothMi 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Oarjmt  Jam, 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  a.c  745 
(n.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Dmsoa  (the  bsothef 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Ciispinus  wcte  oao- 
suls.  Pigliius  {AimaL  ad  A,  U.  Ci  677)  proposes 
the  unauUiorixed  reading  i>.  Bndo  et  AernSo  ht 
D»  DruBo  et  Porcma^  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (HvL  Jwr,  Rom.  p.  208,  ed.  6tR) 
Ant.  Augustinus  {de  N^om,  Prop,  PandeeL  in  Otto*i 
rAeaoKnts,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  coosolship  dbK 
have  occurred  in  the  time  ci  the  emperors,  hat  ii 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  qoaestoca, 
eae  SL  C.^  during  the  republic.  The  most  pnhabk 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepemidc  (Ad  Sieeamam  de  J»- 
dido  CaUumvirtUi,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  <»nsul  suffisctus  with  Lepidns  Porons 
in  B.  c  1 37,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hoetilisi 
Marcinus. 

27.  C  Drusus.  Suetonius  (At^tuL  94)  girf« 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  in&ncy  of  Aqguttas» 
for  which  he  dies  an  extant  work  (rf  C  Dnuos,— 
Ut  acr^um  ofmd  C.  Drutmm  eadat.  Of  this  wiitei 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Iw 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  femlly.  [J.T.CL] 

DRY'ADES.  [Nvmpbar.] 
.DRY AS  (^ftfcis),  a  son  of  Ares,  and  farothpr 
of  Terens,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hanten. 
He  wasnnurdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fiiifl  by 
the  hand  of  a  reladve.  (ApoUod.  i  8.  §  2 ;  Hvgia, 
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lU.  45.)  Then  are  five  other  mythical  penon- 
Bgeeof  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Horn. 
//.  vi  130 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  1 ;  Horn  11.  i.  26S; 
Henod.  StmL  Here,  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  {Apifonf},  There  are  two  penone 
ef  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatlan  (p. 
1S7,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eniebivs  (Fn^, 
Bmmg.  z.  p.  495)  as  an  author  vho'liTed  before 
the  time  ot  Homer.  Bnt  the  reading  in  Tiatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  haye  no  clue  for  any  forther  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Drymon  is 
mentioned  by  lamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (Dt  VU,  Pyth,  36 ;  oomp.  Fabric 
BibL  Graee.  i.  p.  29,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

DRY'OPE  {Apv^%  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryopa,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Euiytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  fother  on 
Mount  Oets,  she  became  the  pbymate  of  the 
Hamadiyades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occssion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  poisession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  lightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  uone  with  Diyope.  Soon 
after  she  mairied  Andniemon,  the  son  of  Ozylns, 
bnt  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissns,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  leen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  nophff.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  njrmphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ot.  Met  iz. 
325,  ftc ;  Anton.  Lib^  32 ;  Steph.  Bya.  s.  v. 
Afniihni.)  Virgil  {Am.  z.  651)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  ( ApH'))  a  son  of  the  ri?er-god  Spe^ 
cibeius,  by  the  D^maid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  in&nt  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (3^f ;  SchoL  adApoUtm.  Rkod.  i 
1283 :  Tiets.  ad  lyeopk.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipiwd  him  as  their  anoestial 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and  celebrated  a  fos* 
tival  in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  rerj  arehaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Pans.  ir.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  dteriTcd  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  beUeved  to  have  occupied  the 
eonntiy  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  for  as  Mount  Pamassusi  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Ifymn,  vi  34.) 

Then  are  two  other  mythical  perMmages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  IL  zz.  454 ;  Diet  Cret  iv.  7;  Viig. 
Aem.  z.  345.)  [L.  &] 

DRYPETIS  (Apvrjrrif  or  ApvirfTct),  daughter 
of  Daieins,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alezandor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tisa,  or  Barsiae.  (Arrian,  AmA.  vii.  4.  §  6 ;  Died, 
zvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alezander,  by  the 
orders  of  Rozana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diecas.   (Plut  ^iiw.  c.  nit.)  [E.H.B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVrTUS,  was  piaefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Oennany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nanv  ud  tke  successor  of  Ptuidinus  in  that  post 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  huid  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but« 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  Roman  fianchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chanci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  uem  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
naughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader.  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  hind. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tenchteri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilins  Manda  and  his  anny.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac  Ann.  ziii.  54,  56 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  jjodr.  IB.)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (Mixoi|X  6  Aovmf),  the 
gmndion  of  another  Michael  Duces,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Pahieologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fomily  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  IL  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  oflke  under  Con- 
staatine  XIL,  the  hist  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gateluiai,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  dischaige  under  Domenico  Oateluzsi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he* 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  fiuther 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  **Hutory.**  This 
work  b^ns  with  the  death  of  John  Pkbeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  captore  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronide  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  I.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mntihited.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greeks 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num* 
ber  of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  alL  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantme  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
chusical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    He  is  a  most 
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fiuthfo]  historian^  gnTe,  judicions,  fmident,  md 
impanud,  aiid  hit  aooonnt  of  the  causes  «f  the  rain 
of  the  Ofeek  empira  it  (uil  of  Moaeity  and  wia- 
dom.  Doaw,  Chalcondyhu,  and  Phnnia,  are 
the  chief  aoaieet  for  the  last  period  of  the  Ontk 
empre ;  but  Docas  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
dear  narmtiTe  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  lesirned  than  Chakondyhis, 
hot,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bttlliand  (Bullialdus),  *^Historia  Byiantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  L  ad  Mehemefiem  II.  Ao- 
oessit  Chronicon  brara  (xpoKUcor  onfrro^r),  etc. 
Versione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo,** 
Paris,  1649,  fbl.,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immannel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  8yo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
oodez  as  Bulliand,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  enors  by  an  Italian  MS^  being  an  Italian 
transfauion  of  Ducas,  wiUi  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  fimnd  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  **Ant(4ogia.** 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graee,  viiL  pp.  SS,  34 ; 
Hankins,  Sar^  B^wanL  pp.  640—644 ;  Hammer, 
^eMJUdUs  du  Otman,  JteSdei^  vol.  ii  p.  69,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCrNNIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Gwhnub.] 
DUCEH'lUS  (AovjT^iot),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
lians,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sioelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (zi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent  After  the  expulsion  of  the  iamily 
of  Oelon  from  Syiacnse  (b.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palioe  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Died.  zL  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
dty  alio.  (Diod.  zL  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syracnsans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
gnat  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  foUoweis,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 
zi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returiMd  to  Sidly,  and  founded  the  dty 
of  Cahicte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  b.  c  (Diod. 
ziL  8,  29 ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc)  [E.  H.  R] 

DUl'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  GENS,  pfebeian. 
The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fitct  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.  c.  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius  (z.  58),  who  expreisly  nyS|  that  the  de- 
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eemvir  K.  Doilins  and  two  of  hia  cnBe^wai  wwi 
plebeiansL  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  nad,  thai 
tUl  the  decemviiB  had  been  patridana;  bat  this 
must  be  nigarded  as  a  mere  hasty  awertinn  n^ich 
Livy  puts  into  the  mooth  of  the  tribone  Gannkins, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  fwagii  (▼.  13)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duilius,  the  militaiy  tribone, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cogneoen  that  eccan 
in  this  gens  is  LoNons.  (L.  S.] 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  Bft.  Doiuua,  was  tribone  of 
the  plebs  in  B.  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribanes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  eomitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sicinns,  summoned  Appins  Cbudins 
Salnnus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  oppodtHm 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias  [Clad- 
DiOB,  No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  later,  k.  c.  449, 
when  the  commooal^  rose  against  the  tyiannv  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  ci  the  champloDs  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeims 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sscei: 
When  Uie  decemvirs  at  length  were  oblised  to  resign, 
and  the  commonal^  had  returned  to  the  Aveoiise, 
M.  Duilius  and  C.  Sidnus  were  invested  with  the 
triboneshipa  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediatdy 
pn^KMed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  conaals  shoold 
be  dected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  then  carried  a 
plebisdtum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistcate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  i^aiiut 
his  Terdicts,  should  be  scouiged  and  pat  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champiin 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbolcot 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  biymds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvlis 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  irish  to  cany 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  dedoied  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  weald  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Tins 
dedaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
dansu  When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  wen 
to  be  elected,  the  eolleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  oflSee  for  another 
year;  but  Duilius,  who  h^^ened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votea  for  the  re- 
electfon  of  his  coHeagoeSb  ThBy  were  obliged  ts 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Didlins  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  iL  58,  61,  iiL  52-^ 
59,64;  Diod.  zi  68;  DianykzL46;  Ck,  it 
RePtibLil^l.) 

%  K.  DuiLiuB,  was  elected  together  widi  tws 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  bl  c  4301 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Doilins  and  foor  of  hii 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidns  t^gainst  the 
Aequians.  Afta  the  abolition  of  the  deoemvirsle, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  puniib- 
ed,  Duilius  eecaped  frem  sharing  their  fote  bv 

Sing  into  voluntarr  exile,  wherenpon  hb  property, 
Le  that  of  the  others  who  with^w  from  Rqbp, 
was  publidy  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Lit.  iiL  35. 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  z.  58,  zi  23, 46.) 

3.  K.  Duiuua,  was  convil  in  &  c.  836,  sod 
two  yean  later  triumvir  for  the  pofpeae  of 
ducting  a  colony  to  Cales!^  •  town  ot  tha  An 
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•^iiBt  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  during 
his  coiMilBhin,  and  which  had  been  ndaoed  the 
▼ew  after.  (Liy.  Tiii  16 ;  Diod.  xrii.  28,  when 
he  b  emmeoodiy  called  Kmtamif  OtkiAipiet ;  Cic  ad 
Pam,  ix.  21.) 

4»  M.  DuxLius,  wai  tribune  of  the  plebe  in  &  c 
357«  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  L.Iifa«nins, 
carried  a  rogation  de  tmcutriQ  /omon^  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregnkr  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldien  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consuL    (Lit.  rii.  16, 19.) 

5.  C.  DuiLxva,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  &  a  352,  by  the  consols 
one  of  the  ipmiqimrin  maisartt,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  oolleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation^  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Lir.  rii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  DuiLxufl,  probably  a  gnmdson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  b.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
rmTBged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Ronmns  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Roouuis  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  usina  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  i>  stated 
diilwently,  for,  according  to  Oronua  (ir.  7X  it 
amounted  to  130,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
]  60.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii  10  ;  AureL  Vict  th  Tin 
lUuatr,  38 ;  Oros.  L  e,\  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  fint  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Mesiana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drewn  towards  Lipan,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  fComp. 
Polyaen.  vi  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  tne  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escapeid  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet 
According  to  Zonaraa  (viii.  11),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded Uie  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  gnppling-irons  {K6pauets)^  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy^s  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  searflght  was,  as  it  were,  chsnged  into 
a  land-Bght  (Polyb.  I  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  Straie^, 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  const  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (zxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  iaiL  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
iirst  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  eicaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginian»  wan  not 
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as  great  as  Polybiua  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Dnuius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  EfgntB^  which  was  closely  besieged  by  tlie 
enemy,  and  took  Mseella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Slraitff.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and -among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin, 
Siraltg.  L  5.  |  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 

Slendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  fint  naval  victory 
at  the  Ramans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxziv.  5 ;  Sil. 
ItaL  Pan.  vi  663,  Ac ;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  Atm.  ii.  49 ;  comp.  a  somewhat  diffisrent 
account  in  Servius,  on  Vtr^.  Gtorg,  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  cotmrnnaa  rot- 
frotoe,  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  Uie 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  foram 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  orioinal  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  stiU  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  around  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi* 
nal  one.  This  snspicion  was  expressed  by  the  fint 
editor,  P.  Ctaocomns,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (HiaU  qfRomt^  iii.  p.  579^  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Zeeterss on  Ronu  Hiat.  i.  p.  1 1 8, ed. 
Schmits)  remarks,  **  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble^  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  foithfuilly  restored  by  Oermanicus.** 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  vis. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen,  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  b.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  eomitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  EpiL  17 ;  Cic.  ds  Semet,  13,  Orat,  45,  pro 
Plane,  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  AfW  the 
death  of  Oigetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  loon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  firom  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  an* 


ion  ouRis. 

InatKi  of  iSM  brjther,  DiTJtuEiu,  bii  hte  wu 
•pu«d,  thinigh  Caeni  had  him  ckxely  mtdwd. 
Thu  oasnmd  in  ■.  c  AS.  Wlwn  Onma  na  on 
thi  poinl  oT  Htdng  oat  on  hii  ■mmd  txpadiboa 
iuM  Briuin,  in  b^  c  5t,  hs  loipectad  DamDaii 
too  mudi  lo  Icax  him  behind  in  O&al,  *ad  he  in- 
iiit«l  therelom  on  hi*  ■ccampnjiiig  him.  Dnm- 
noriE,  upoD  thii,  fled  from  uo  Roman  cunp  vilh 
the  Aedonn  caniij,  but  w>ii  DTerlaJcen  and  •hiin. 
(Caea.  D.O  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  *.  6,  7i  Plot.  (ha. 
la  ;  Dion  Caia.  uniiL  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Awpu),  of  Samoa,  a  denndani  of 
Alcibiadea  (Pint.  Aleii.  32),  and  blather  of  L;ii- 
OTU,  lined  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phitudelphni. 
Tha  eulf  part  of  hii  life  Cell  in  the  period  wlien 
ihs  Athenian!  aant  2000  clerschi  to  Samoa,  b; 
whom  the  inhabitant*  of  Che  idand  were  expelled, 
a.  c  3S2.  During  llw  abaenoa  from  hi*  natin 
coantrj,  Dnria,  when  ^at  a  boj,  gained  a  victory 
M  OlTDipia  in  boxing,  (br  irhieh  ■  Halse  waa 
erected  to  him  there  with  as  itucttption.  (Pana. 
Ti.  1 3.  §  S.)  The  year  of  that  TOtory  n  tmluiown, 
bat  it  look  place  pivrioui  to  the  return  of  the 
Samian*  to  thric  iiUud,  m  B.  c  324.  He  muil 
hare  been  ataying  for  Kime  time  at  Athena,  ■•  he 

Cpili  of  Theophraatoa.  (Athan.it.  p.  128.)   After 
I  retnm  to  Samoa,  be   Dblaiued   the  tynmny. 


b, , 


long  he  maintained  faimwlf  in  that  poaition.  He 
mu(t,howaTer,  have  ■Diriitd  the  ye«rB.c.  SSI,  a* 
in  one  of  hia  wo^a  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  40)  be 
mentiDned  an  occonenoe  which  beionga  to  that  year. 
Dnri*  wai  tha  anthar  of  a  coiuidetable  nnmbec 
of  woikt,  moat  oF  which  were  of  an  hialorical 
nalore,  bnt  none  of  them  haa  come  down  lo  na,  and 
all  we  poaaaai  of  hia  pnduEtioni  eoniiita  of  a  nom- 
ber  of  Bcallend  b^menta.  Hii  principal  worli 
waa— 1.  A  hitlory  of  araace.  t|  nr  'EUqruaer 
y-rafU  (Died.  it.  60),  or,  aa  othen  (imply  call  tt, 
loTi-fifiu.  It  commencsd  with  the  death  of  the  thne 
prince*,  Amyntai,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Ageaipolii  of  Sjarta,  and  Jaaon  of  Pherae. 
that  ia,  with  the  year  B.  c  370,  and  carried  the 
hittory  down  at  leul  to  B.  c  2S1,  ao  that  it  em- 
braced ■  period  of  at  leeit  S9  yean.  The  number 
■f  book*  of  which  it  eoniialed  i>  not  known,  thoogh 
their  number  leemi  Is  hate  amounted  to  about  38. 
Some  ancient  writer*  apeak  of  a  work  of  Durii 
entitled  MonSofuict,  and  the  qneation  aa  to  whether 
thia  waa  a  diatinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
idantical  with  the  limp(ai,  ha*  been  much  diacaued 
in  modem  time*^  Oranert  (//otor.  ^wiZkI.  p.317] 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  waa  a  (eparata  work, 
whereaa  Voaaioa  and  Dtoyaen  (CtanU  if.  Nad/olg. 
All.  p.  671.  *«-)  haTB  proTed  by  the  Rrongeal 
evidence,  that  the  Hacedonica  i>  the  nme  work  aa 
the  Isnfiiu,  2.  nipl  'A->«8aiiAla  laroffai,  in 
aevenj  book*,  the  fourth  of  which  ia  quoted  by 
Suidaa.  3.  Xofifiir  tpai,  that  ia,  Annali  of  thi 
hiitocy  of  Samoa,  ii  fteqnently  referred  to  by  thr 
ancienta,  and  conailted  of  at  leaat  twvlve  booki 
4.  Utpl  CiptwIKBxi  (111  3B^i\im  (Alhen.  ir.  p 
164),  aerau  to  be  the  aun*  a*  npl  Tprjiitlat. 
(Athen.  liT.  p.  636.)  &.  Htpi  riiufv.  (Elym.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  S.  n>^  iylrmw.  (Taeti.  ad  Lfospk. 
613;  Photiu,Ke.  ^Xlrov  irWfami.)  7-  n<pl 
{Wniaf".  (Diog;  I^rt  L  S8,  il  IS.)  8.  n^ 
-rtfinruini  (Plin.  Elaci.  lih.  33,  M),  may,  how- 
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Fop.  1030.)    Darii  a*  an  UMorin  tea  iM  tf- 

paai  to  hare  aojoyed  any  ray  gnat  wuwaika 

aaung  ibe  aadaola.    dan  (ad  AtL  ji.  t)  mnd 

him  manly  toau  it  iukria  mim  dSigmt,  aad  Dia- 

nyiin*  (dt  OBnipei.  Vtri,  4)  reekona  him  aaiag 

thoae  hiitoriaiia  who  beatowsd  no  an  ^on  tha 

form  of  their  compoaitiana.    Hia  hiatorkal  loaciiy 

alao  ia queallonad  by  PJotwch  (Panef.28:  emp. 

DmKlk.  19,  AleU>.S2,  Earn.  1 ),  hot  he  dota  sK 

any  reaaonafiiril,  audit  may  be  that  Pialai^ 

ma«ly  itnick  at  finding  in  Dnri*  thing*  nhidi 

ilher  writer  had  mentia^d,  and  waa  tha*  led  t* 

ht  the  credibility  of  hit  itatanenta.    Tbe6ar 

menta  of  Duria  han  been  mUected  by  J.  O.  Hallr 

'  Duridi*  Semii  qnaa  •npemmt,"  Tnjeci.  ti 

1841,  Bm      (Camp.  W.  A.  Befaaidt,  Jt 

FiM&,  n<  aelor.  im  marraKl.  erjudit.  a  Gallm 

Orase,  iinmirfii,  p.  17,  te. ;  Pmflia, 

),  Ik.  i  Hnllwnan,  Lc  pf.\ 

-66.)  [U  S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (Aitir"  'SJudnn},  tht  -a. 

Elaea  in  Aeolia,  the  aathw  of  an  epigram  ia  the 

Oreek  Anthokgy  (iL  59,  Braack  aad  Jacob*)  <• 

the  inundation  cf  ^ihema,  which  happoied  ia  the 

it  Lyaimachn^  about  322  >.  c     It  ia  ^ob>- 

ble,  from  the  nature  of  the  erent,  that  tha  pad 

lind  mar  Om  titna  what  it  toiA  piae*^     Nothing 

i*  known  of  him.     He  ia  a  difinnt  pcm 

trrm  Dcsm  of  Samoa.  (Jaeoba,  xiiL  pL  B8S.)  Dii- 


i  Siiu^fidAritlopk. 


of  Diogeoea  (ii.  19).  [P.S.] 

M.  DU'RHIUS,  atrinmriroftlw  mtntaadir 
Auguatoa,  of  whom  then  are  Hvenl  ooina  cxtaat 
The  fint  two  ginu  bdow  eonlain  oa  tha  abniH 


ence  to  the  ihow*  of  wild  beaat*,  it. — ,- 

tu*  took  great  delighL  The  rerene  of  the  thiri 
coin  omtainl  ■  youthful  head,  and  the  inaaitiUfl 
BoNOBi  probably  refers  to  the  game*  in  hmeai'  •! 
Virtni  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  feign  of  Aa' 
goitua.  (CompL  Dion  Caaa.  lir.  18;  E^hri,  >■ 
pp.  203,  204.) 


DYNAMIUS. 

BURCKNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obaam 
■ens  no  eognomen,  and  only  foor  members  are 
known,  vis. 

1.  DuRONiA,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebntius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempfonius  Ratiliis,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutios. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
m  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  oigies  at  lUnne;  bat  Aebntius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thus  the  cause  of  the  diseovery  and  suppression  of 
those  oigies,  in  b.  a  186.  (LiT.  zzxiz»  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  DuRONiUB,  was  praetor  in  b.  a  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  proTince,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Taientum 
and  Brundusimn  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  obsenred 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba* 
bility  given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequentlv  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  lUyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Qenthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  z1.  18, 19,  42.) 

3.  M.  DuRONiUB,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  b.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccns ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribnneship  (probably  in  the 
Tear  b.  a  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  mmptuarioj  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  ambUtu  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(VaL  Max.  iL  9.  g  5 ;  Cic.  ds  OnL  ii  68;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DuRONiua,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
AU.  V.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  &] 

DYMAS  (A^/iOf),  a  son  of  Admins,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phylL  Dymas  and  Pamphylns  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  felL  ( Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  adJHnd,  Pyth,  IL  121,  where  the 
third  brotiier  is  called  Dorus  ;  Pans.  viL  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  JL  zvi  719;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5; 
Ov.JI/cf.zi.  761;  Hom.  Otf.  vi.  22 ;  Viig.  ^M.  ii 
810, 42&)  [LS.] 

DYNA'MIUS.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
engine  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
~  Ausoniua.     From  this  llttie  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
dty  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultezr,  that  he  took  refrige 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinins  at  Leri(S^ 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
lifo  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.     (Auson.  Pr</,  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  ''Epistola  ad  Disdpulum**  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Paraenetid  Scriptores  Veteres  **  of  Melchior 
Ooldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  8. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  fimi3y  in  the  mid- 
fie  of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  eariy  mo  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  Ms  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be» 
came  the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
lealous  chamnion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Viia  &  MarUt  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landtts  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Viia 
S,  Maaimi,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  c^  Ries,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  **Chronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerinensis,**  by 
Vincentitts  BamdiB,  I^dun.  4to,  1613.     [W.R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (Aw^dXiOf),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnua,  after  the  fother  of  Melissa.  (Pans,  vi 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  o.  Av^x^^')     [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  {Avawi\fis%  the  fother  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pansa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro* 
duced  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
6  o  \  rt,  Q  1 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUs'(Awr- 
vorrcii/v  or  AiHnrt^vrioj),  according  to  Pausaniaa 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byxantium  (s. «.  Awrw6mMP\  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis.  [L.  S. j 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

With  Maps  and  1,600  Illiutratioos.    6  vols.    Hedium  8vo.  28«.  each. 


»  • 


*  I  WTLtnraLT  bear  tostlmony  to  the  gnat  Talae  of  the  DiotionuriM  of  Olawloal  Antlqalttea,  of  Oreek 
I  Roman'  Biofrraphy  and  Mythology,  and  of  Greek  and  Bomaa  Oeoarraphy.  I  have  had  freqoent 
aaion  to  oonaolt  ttiese  works,  and  have  darired  from  them  ffreat  aasl.stanoa  and  initmotion.  In  no 
«r  pabltcations  known  to  me  is  to  much  trustworthy  information  ff^t  tofrother  and  rendered  easily 
aadble  for  elmrfdating  matten  of  fact  oonneoted  with  the  history  of  Greeoe  and  Rome/ 

Q-BORaB  Grots. 

*  I  ha^  been  for  some  time  in  the  habtt  of  nstnfr  the  Dtottonaries'of  Antiqnity  and  Ancient  Biography, 
mil  M  the  Dictionary  of  Anrtent  Geography,  and  T  haTe  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my  knowledg^e 
4teai,  that  t><ey  arn  far  sapcrior  to  any  other  publications  of  the  vnne  sort  in  oar  langoage.  They  are 
k«  whioh  erery  stnilent  of  ancient  literatore  onght  to  oonsalthalritoally.  and  which  are  Indispensable 
W9rj  person  engaged  in  orlKinal  researches  into  any  department  of  antiqolty.* 

Blr  Q.  OoBsrswALL  Lewis,  Bart. 


Th$  above  Volumes  may  he  obtained  aefoUowe  :^ 

—k  Dictionary  of  ffreek  and  Romaa  Antiquities.   With  500 

EngniTiniiis.     I  yol.     28tf. 

I  work  oomprehen^U  all  the  topics  of  Antiquities,  Indndlng  the  Laws,  Institations,  tnd  Domeitto 
ym  of  the  Greeks  and  RomanJ ;  Painting,  Sculpture,  Mnsic,  the  Drama,  Itc 

— A  Dictionary  of  G^reek   and  Roman  Biograpliy   and 

Mythology.    With  664  Kngmvings.    3  yds.    Medium  Svo.    £4.  4«. 

t  work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  contains  a 
«y  of  the  Ancient  World,  olyil,  literary,  and  eoclesJastical,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall 
M  R<xnan  Empire. 

I.— A  Dictionary  of  &reek  aaid  Roman  &eograpliy.    With 

634  Engraviogp.     2  vols.     Medium  Svo.     66«. 

work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Andent  Geography,  preeenting,  in  a  form  adapted  for  students,  the 
robes  of  modern  eoholani,  and  the  di«x>verleii  of  modom  travellen.  Including  an  account  ot  the 
okl  history  both  of  countries  and  of  cities,  as  well  as  of  their  geography. 


Cl6U3sical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geo- 
graphy. Compiled  from  the  above  works  for  the  Higher  Forms  in  Schools.  With 
760  Illustrations.     8ro.     18s. 


Pfcdonary  Is  presented  to  the  student  as 
dying  the  recent  disooTerles  arriTed  at 
atinir  tlie  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
tore  of  antiquity. 

}  Biof^aphical  portion  comprelien'ifl  History, 
ttore  and  Art.  The  Literary  articl«<9  embrace 
•mAi  and  Roman  wrlteni  who^ie  works  have 
ised  an  importiint  infloonce  on  learning. 


In  the  Mythological  articles  the  Greek  and 
Boman  Mythology  are  kept  distinct,  by  treating 
separately  of  the  Greek  divinities  under  their  Greek 
names,  and  the  Roman  tmder  their  Roman  names. 

In  the  Geographical  portion  have  been  em- 
bodied  all  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to  tbs 
iflentUication  of  modem  localitieB  with  andent 
sites. 


teialler  Classical  Dictionary.    Abridged  from  the  above 

Work.     With  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6rf. 


work  contains  so  much  of  the  above  work 
tteoeaenry  for  nndentanding  the  Greek  and 
a  Olassioe  generally  read  in  Achools.  It  is 
•dapted  for  junior  students ;  and  not  only  has 


the  quantity  of  the  i^Uables  of  each  name  been 
carefully  marked,  bat  the  genitiTe  oases  have  beau 
Inserted. 


Smaller  Dictionary  of  &reek   and  Roman  Antiquities. 

ibridged  from  the  Larger  Work.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8yo.    7«.  6rf. 


fork  exhibiu  the  results  of  the  labours  of 

0  scholars  in  the  various  subjects  included 

the    general   term   of   Greek    and  Roman 

Ities  couUiaed  in  the  larger   Dictionary ; 


and  whatever  arttdes  are  susoeptiMe  of  it  have 
been  illustrated  by  woodonts  from  andent  works  of 
art. 
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DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


Aj!i  r^vGTCLOPJEDIA  OP  CLASSICiL  MTIQITITY, 


nrCLITDINCI 


QRT?!TCK     A'^    BOM  AN    ANTIQUITIES.    BIOattAPHY,    MYTHOLOGY,    AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

With  Maps  and  1,600  lUtutiatioos.    6  Tola.    Medium  8to.  28«.  each. 


'  T  wiLUiraLT  bear  testimony  to  the  graatTatne  of  the  Blctlonarleii  of  OUwIoal  Antlqaitiee,  of  Orei^k 
mnd  Romiui  Biogmphy  and  Mytholo(?y,  and  of  Oroek  and  Roman  GNm^raphy.  I  hare  had  frequent 
occasion  to  oonsclt  tbeee  works,  and  have  derived  from  them  great  ■aal'^tanoe  and  Instmotlon.  In  no 
oilier  pnblicaUone  known  to  me  it  eo  mach  trastworthy  information  got  together  and  rendered  easily 
areeaslMe  f<»r  einoidating  matters  of  fact  oonoeoted  with  the  history  of  Qreeoe  and  Rome.' 

QlOBOK  GROTC. 

'  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  nslnflr  the  Dlctknuirle^of  Antlqnity  and  Ancient  Biography, 
•s  wall  as  the  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  and  T  hare  no  h«iitatlon  In  saying,  from  my  knowledge 
of  them,  that  t)<ey  arw  far  saperior  to  any  other  pablications  of  the  mme  anrt  in  onr  langoage.  They  are 
work^  which  every  stnilent  of  anoient  Uteratore  ought  to  oonsalt.habitaally,  and  which  are  Indispensahla 
to  every  psnon  engaged  In  original  researches  into  any  department  of  antiqalty/ 

Sir  Q.  OoBXSWAiX  Lbwis,  Bart, 


7%$  abofts  Volume  may  he  obtained  aefolUnne : — 

I.— A  Dictionary  of  ffreek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    With  500 

Engrarini^.     I  vol.    28«. 

This  work  comprehends  all  the  topics  of  Antiqnittos,  inclnding  the  Iaw4,  Institations,  and  Domestto 
usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomaoj ;  Fainting,  Scolpture,  Mnsic,  ^e  Drama,  ^c. 

n.— A  Dictionary  of  &reek   and  Roman  Biography   and 

Mythology.    With  664  Engr&vingB.    3  Tola.    Medium  8vo«    £i,  4s. 

Tru  work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  contains  a 
history  of  the  Ancient  World,  dTil,  literary,  and  eoclesiastical,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Bmpire. 

ni.— A  Bictionary  of  GFieek  and  Boman  Geography.    With 

534  Engravings.     2  vols.     Medium  8ro.     66$. 

Trtr  work  is  a  Dictionary  of  Anoient  Geography,  presenting.  In  a  form  adapted  for  students,  the 
researches  of  modem  scholarn,  and  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers,  inclnding  an  aooonnt  ol  the 
political  history  both  of  ooontrles  and  of  dties,  as  well  as  of  their  geography. 


A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  &eo- 

gmphy.    Compiled  from  the  above  works  for  the  Higher  Forms  in  Schools,    With 
750  Illustrations.     8vo.     1 8s. 


Tim  Dictionary  is  presented  to  the  student  as 
embodying  the  recent  dLscoveries  arrived  at 
respecting  tUe  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
literature  of  antiquity. 

Thf;  Biographical  portion  comprehends  History, 
Liti^rature  and  Art.  The  Literary  articl^q  embrace 
sU  Greek  and  Roman  writers  wh<)«4'  works  have 
exerdsed  an  imporumt  Inflnenoe  on  learning. 


In  the  Mythological  articles  the  Grook  and 
Roman  Mythology  are  kept  distinct,  by  treating 
separately *of  the  Greek  divinities  under  their  Greek 
namee,  and  the  Roman  under  their  Roman  names. 

In  the  Geographical  portion  have  been  em- 
bodied all  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to  the 
identiflcation  of  modem  localities  with  anoient 
sites. 


A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.    Abridged  from  the  above 

Work.    With  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.     7s,  6rf. 


Tns  work  contains  so  much  of  the  above  woik 
ss  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  Greek  and 
Boman  ClassiOB  ffenerally  read  in  »ohool«.  It  is 
more  adapted  for  junior  students ;  and  not  only  has 


the  quantity  of  the  qrUaUes  of  each  name  been 
carefully  marked,  but  the  genitive  oases  have  been 
Inserted. 


A  Smaller  Dictionary  of  &reek   and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Abridged  from  the  Latger  Work.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d, 


Tb»  work  exhibits  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
modom  scholars  in  the  various  subjects  indoded 
under  the  general  term  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  oontained  in  the  larger   Dictionary; 


and  whatever  artides  an  snsoeptlble  of  it  have 
been  illustrated  by  woodonts  from  ancient  works  of 
art. 

(OmMnved. 


DR  WM.  SmTffS  LATLN  DICTION.UIIE^. 


A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  on  the  Wor 

Forc*olliQi  and  FiH^and.     Willi  Tables  of  the  Roman  Caleudar,  3fe»L8iires,  W 
upd  Money,     Mediani  ftvo.     21«. 


Tm^  work  holds  an  Intermediikte  place  bo^ween  tha 
Tbesaaros  <,t  Foroellini  ami  the  ordinary  1^h,i>oI 
Dirtionarit'ji,  perforniii.er  the  eame  serTioe  for 
th>3  [Atin  laogtia^  ad  Uddell  and  Boott'a  Lezioon 


has  done  for  the  Oreek.    Grea**  ittt«<nt('>n  ' 

paid  to  Btjmol'Ufy,  in  which  fJcixir-'ii'  t  ^i 
maintains  a  aaperioritj  orer  lul  e\  -*  n 
Diotioxiaiies. 


A    Smaller    latin-English    Dictionary,  with    a    sept 

Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  Tables  of  Roman  Moneys,  &&     Abridged  Iro 
abore  Work.    Crown  8vo.    7s,  6d, 


A  Copious  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary.    Comj 

from  Original  Sources.    Medium  Sto.    21s, 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Authors  of  this 
WJrkto  pi<ylDce  a  more  oompleta  and  more  perfect 
KNUUdH-LAriH  DionosARY  than  yet  exists;  and 
the  lunK  delay  in  its  publication  has  been  owlnj;^  to 
the  time  and  labour  uooanary  to  execute  this 


intentloa.  It  has  been  oompoeed  fri  -tu  t^'. 
to  end  precinely  as  if  there  hail  in-*^  u 
of  the  kind  in  our  laiifruAfpet  ao^  'i^  — f 
has  beou  the  result  of  original  and  mo  ; 
research. 


A  Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  al 

Work.    Square  12mo.    7s.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  BIBLE  DICTIONAIilES. 


A  Dictionary  of  tha  Bible ;   comprising   its   Antiqui 

Biography,    (Geography,    and    Natural    History.     By    Various     Writers. 
Illustrations.    8  vols.    Medium  8vo.     £6,  5s. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  elucidate  the  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  Oeography,  and  Katoral  Hia. 
tory  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
ApcHTypha ;  and  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology, 
or  discuas  points  of  oontrorersial  divinity.  It  has 
seemed,  howeTer,  necessaiy  Ln  a  '  Dictionary  of  the 


Bible '  to'give  a  full  acooont  of  the  Book,  f 
a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parta.  Aoorwdim 
tiolns  are  Innerted  not  only  npon  the  goner*' » 
snch  as  'BiUe,*  *  Apocrypha/  and  *  Canon 
upon  the  chief  ancient  veraionf^,  as  *  Septaa^i ' 
*  volgate,'  but  also  npon  each  of  U&e  separate 


A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  Families  and  Stude^^*-. 

Condensed  from  the  abore  Work.    With  Maps  and  300  Illustrations.     Mr    . 
6to.    21s. 


A  Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  Schools  and  Yo.m 

Persons.    Abridged  from  the  above  Work.    With  Maps  aod  lUustratious.    Pos   * 


7s.  6</. 

*  Dr.  SMmt'e  Dictionaries  of  tho  Bible  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recommendaiion.  The  large 
one  is  reoogniscd  by  scholars  as  of  the  very  highest 
authority  on  the  subjoou  of  wbich  it  trealM.  The 
OoHoias  and  the  Smallkb  have  boeu  compiled 


Tn. 


from  the  largo  one  with  the  groaimt  care. 
•apply  the  plaos  of  a  whole  library  of  hist  r  .« 
geognqihioal,  and  critical  dirinitr.  and  u 
who  desires  to  undentaud  hi*  Bible  -bo-  «i 
without  the  work.'  Ohubch  Buil.    • 


It 
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Riley  Dunn  firWUson 


f  nft««  «  Bk*«M 
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